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AIonotbsism;  the  belief  in,  and  wor^ 
ahip  o^  a  nngle  God,  of^Mwed  to  a  plural- 
ity of  gods  (polytheiamV  The  moat 
ancient  written  records  (the  Bible),  and 
the  traditions  of  the  moat  ancient  nations, 
|pve  us  cause  to  regard  this  religion  (in  an 
nnperfecl  state  indeed)  as  the  oldest  and 
original  religion.  The  Mosaic  anoals 
ipeak  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 
asid  earth ;  and  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
Brainins  speak  of  a  rini^e  divine  natura 
holding  preeminence  over  the  three  other 
prindpaT  divinities^  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded, as  it  were,  as  the  three  chief  e^r- 
ffies  of  a  supreme  God,  viz.  of  the  Para- 
Drama,  who  is  fiilJIy  and  clearly  set  forth, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  divinity.  The 
Chak]eans,al8o,beBide8  the  light  which  they 
opposed  to  darkness,  believed  in  a  hi{[her 
iocreate  light,  which  is  eternal,  almi^ty, 
wise  and  good,  and  from  which  first  pro- 
ceeded the  coiporeal  light  The  Persians 
placed  above  tneir  Onnuzd  and  Ahrimaa 
their  Zeruanon  Akfaenne,  and  the  eternal 
word.  Even  the  Esyptians  had,  in  their 
Eikton,  a  Supreme  fiemg,  at  least  for  their 
secret  religion.  All  the  difl^nt  my- 
thologies have,  among  the  host  of  gods 
with  which  they  people  heaven  and  earth, 
some  supreme  God,  more  or  less  defined, 
but,  in  every  case,  distinguished  above  the 
others  And  in  every  instance  we  see, 
in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  gradually 
muhiplied,  as  man  departeid,  fiirther  and 
fiather,  firom  the  simple  and  original  reve- 
lation, till  loat  in  the  multitude  of  deified 
personifications  which  he  had  himself  cre- 
ated; but  erea  in  the  case  ef  the  most 
refined  polytheism,  there  always  remains 
an  idea  of  something  more  powerful,  to 
which  even  the  gods  are  subfect,  as  the 
Fate  af  the  ancients.    The  altar  at  Athens^ 


''to  the  unknown  God,'*  mentioned  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Aposdes,  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
jyrevalence  of  the  same  feelinff.  Reflectp 
ing  minds,  too,  were  always  found,  who 
deviated  from  the  national  polytheism,  as 
the  heathen  philosophers,  Parmenidesy 
Socrates,  Plato,  &^^  and  many  later  Pla- 
tonistB^  die  Egyptian  philosopher  Psam- 
mon,  who,  aooording  to  Plutarch  (Life  ^ 
Alexander),  inculcaied  the  doctrine  that 
God  ia  the  general  Father  of  all  men, 
choosiuff  the  best  of  them  for  his  chil- 
dren. The  hisloiy  of  the  Hebrews  af> 
fiirda  the  most  striking  instance  of  the 
preservation  of  monomeism  amid  the 
corrup^ns  of  paganism.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  into  which  they  were  fi«- 
quentiv  led  by  the  example  of  the  nations 
around  them,  they  still  preserved  the  idea 
of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  till,  nom  their  view  of  Jehovah, 
whom  they  regarded  and  adored,  for  the 
most  pert,  only  as  the  original  God  of  the 
chosen  people,  was  unfolded  the  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  monotheism  of 
Christianity. 
MonoTHBLiTE.  (Sco  McoTonUei.) 
Monroe,  James,  one  of  the  presidentB 
of  the  U.  States,  was  bom  April  38, 1758, 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
Potomac,  on  land  of  which,  a  century  and 
a  half  before,  his  ancestor,  who  first  mi- 
grated to  thia  country,  was  the  orinnal 
grantee.  He  was  educated  at  William 
and  Maiy  college,  and,  in  1776,  entered 
the  .revoli^nary  army  as  a  cadet  He 
was  soon  after  appointed  a  lieutenant,  and, 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  marched  to 
New  Yori[,  and  joined  the  army  under  the 
command  of  general  Washmgton.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  batde  of  Hariem 
Heights,  m  tiiat  of  White  Plains,  in  tha 
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retreat  through  the  Jereeya,  and  m  the 
attack  on  Trenton.  In  the  last,  he  was  id 
the  yanguard,  and  received  a  ball  through 
his  left  shoulder.  For  his  conduct-in  this 
action,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy. 
Crenerol  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs,  bean 
strong  testimony  to  the  ffallantiy  and  zeal 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  New  Jersey  cam- 
paign. He  was  soon  after  appointed  aid 
to  lord  Steiiing,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
during  the  campaigns  of  1777  and  1778, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Bran- 
dywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  these  actions. 
By  entering  the  family  of  lord  Sterling,  he 
Jost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  regam^  but,  as  this  could  not 
foe  regulariy  done,  Washington  recom- 
mended him  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
who  authorized  the  raising  of  a  regiment, 
and  gave  ham  the  command.  In  die  ex- 
hausted state  of  Virginia,  colonel  Monroe 
failed  to  raise  his  regiment,  and  therefore 
resumed  the  study  of  the  law,  under  the 
direction  of  Thomas  Jefterson,  then  gov- 
ernor of  Vininia.  He  was  active  as  a 
volunteer  in  me  militia,  in  the  subsequent 
invasions  of  Viiginia,  and,  in  1780,  visited 
the  southern  army,  under  De  Kalb»  as  a 
military  commisuoner,  at  the  request  of 
governor  Jefferson.  In  1782,  he  was 
elected  -a  member  of  the  Vii^ginia  assem- 
bly, and,  the  same  year,  by  diat  body,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council,  and,  in 
1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty-ibur,  a  memtier 
of  the  old  conffress,  in  which  he  served 
three  years.  He  was  always  at  his  post, 
engaged  in  the  most  arduous  duties.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  to  vest  in  congress 
the  power  to  regulate  the  trade  with  aH 
the  states,  and  t>ther  impoitimt  resolutions. 
He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settie 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  In  1787,  he  was  again 
rertumed  to  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  and, 
in  1788,  w^s  a  member  of  the  convention 
of  that  state,  to  decide  on  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States.  In  1790,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
U.  Smtes,  in  which  body  he  served  until 
1794.  In  May,  1794,  he  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  Mr. 
Monroe  was  recalled  from  this  mission  in 
179(i,  by  president  Washmgton,  with  an 
rniplied  censure.  In  1799,  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Madison,  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  situation, 
he  served  the  constitutional  term  of  three 
years.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter excittordinaiT  to  France,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  Bftr.  Ltvin^ston,  the  minister 
ffsflideot  there.    This  mission  was  <^  the 


greatest  conseouence  to  this  ootintiy,  as  it 
terminated  in  tne  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister to  London,  and  the  next  year  to 
Spain.  In  1806»  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  William  Pinkney,  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  London,  where  he  pursued  the 
negotiations  with  the  Fox  ministry.  Mr. 
Monroe,  having  been  prominentiy  brought 
forwsfd  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  an  op- 
tion civen  him  to  remain  at  the  court  of 
London,  or  return.  He  returned,  but  soon 
after  withdrew  from  the  caifvass.  In 
1810,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
the  assembly  of  Vii^pnia,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks  after  the  meeting  of  that  body,  gov- 
ernor of  tiiat  state.  Nov.  26, 1811,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state.  The  war  de- 
partment being  in  a  very  embarrassed  state, 
on  the  depanure  of  its  head,  general  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Monroe  undertook  it,  and  made 
extraordinaiy  and  veiy  useftil  exertions  to 
help  the  war  on  the  lakes,  and  the  de- 
fence of  New  Orieans.  After  he  had  re- 
duced to  Older  the  war  department,  he 
resumed  the  duties  of  the  department  of 
state,  which  he  continued  to  exercise  un- 
til, in  1817,  he  was  chosen  by  the  people 
of  the  U.  States  the  successor  of  James 
Madison.  In  1831,  he  was  reelected  by  a 
vote  unanimous  with  a  smgle  exoeptioi), 
one  vote  in  New  Hampshire  having  been 
given  to  John  Q.  Adams.  He  was  vnse 
and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  min- 
isters and  measures.  He  vrent  furtiier 
than  either  of  his  two  immediate  prede- 
cesBora,  in  maintaining  the  necessity  of  an 
efficient  general  government,  and  in 
strengthenmg  eveiy  arm  of  the  national 
defence.  He  encouraged  the  army,  in-* 
creased  the  navy,  and  caused  those  foreign 
naval  expeditions  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica, which  have  given  instruction  to  our 
ofiioers,  augmented  the  number  of  our 
seamen,  protected  the  national  commerce, 
and  caused  the  countiy  to  be  universally 
respected  by  distant  nations.  He  ordered 
the  principal  head  lands  and  exposed 
points  along  our  borden  and  the  sea- 
coast  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of 
fortifications  drawn,  and  the  reports  made 
up,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  complete 
defence  of  the  frontiers  of  the  U.  States, 
both  on  the  land  and  sea  skle.  He  direct- 
ed inquiries,  surveys  and  plans,  as  to  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  the  northern  and 
southern  naval  depots  for  the  repair  and 
accommodation  of  our  fleets  durina  times 
of  war  and  peace.    The  eesskm  of  Fkiri- 
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da  by  Spain  to  tbe  U.  Stalea  waa  aibeied 
duriofr  hia  admintetratioii.  It  waa  durinff 
bis  adminifltfgtiop  that  the  cmaneipatea 
Spanish  and  Ponaauesa  cobnaea  weia 
formally  laoogniaed  by  the  Amenean  gov^ 
eninieDt.  He  asBumed  hig^  comtitutional 
gioutidB  ia  &Tor  of  intienial  koiNPoyemeDt 
and  the  bank  of  die  U.  States.  He  waa 
uMinly  insfiminaatal  m  promoting  die 
pension  law  for  die  relief  of  indigent  rev* 
olutionary  soldieiB.  During  bis  adminia- 
tratioa,  the  iUustrions  Lafayette  was  invit- 
ed to  visit  these  shores  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation.  He  took  the  most  eneivetic 
measures  in  fiivor  ef  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  eontinned  to  eneourage 
the  establishment  of  the  principles  of 
conomerce  with  all  nations,  upon  the  basis 
of  free  and  equal  tedproeity.  It  is  a  high 
coBfipIifflent  to  the  firmness,  judgment  and 
sE^city  of  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  prbchum- 
ed  to  the  wortd  the  determinadon  of  the 
Upstates  not  to  suffer  any  European  pow- 
er to  interfere  with  the  mtemal  concerns 
of  the  independent  South  American  gov- 
ernments. The  well-timed  expression  of 
tins  sendment  put  an  end  to  all  rumors  of 
any  armed  intervention  in  die  affairs  of ' 
Spanish  America.  -Colonel  Bfonroe  retir- 
ed fi^m  the  office  of  preridenC  at  the  end 
of  his  second  term.  In  the  late  stsces  oif 
his  life,  he  was  associated  with  the  ex- 
presidents  Jefierson  and  Madison,  in 
tbunding  and  reguhiting  the  university  of 
Viiginia.  Subsequendy,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  his  native  state,  and 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  as- 
eemblv.  He  did  not  ^sdain  to  act  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  die  county  of  Loudon, 
in  which  he  resided.  Mr.  Monroe  died  at 
New  Yoik,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831, 
the  anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence, like  the  ex-presidents  Adams  and 
Jedereon.  Colonel  Monroets  biography 
is  intimatdy  and  honorably  connected 
with  the  civil  and  military  history  of  die 
U.  States.  We  have  merely  indicated  the 
principal  stations  which  he  held,  and  the 
nature  of  the  services  which  he  perform^ 
ed.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  or  Jefferson  party,  and  involv- 
ed in  most  of  the  party  questions  and  oc- 
currences 1^  which  the  -country  was 
divided  and  agitated.  He  possessed  a 
very  energetic,  penevexing  spirit,  a  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  extraordinary  powers  of 
application.  In  his  unlimited  devotion  to 
tne  public  business^  he  ne^ected  his  pri- 
vate affiurs.  He  rethed  'Seam  office  ex- 
tremely deep  in  debt—a  situation  fhnn 
which  he  was  relieved,  though  when  al- 
1^ 


most  too  lata,  by  fibers]  appropriations  of 
congren  to  satisfy  the  large  claims  which 
be  preferred  on  the  aovemment  for  mon- 
eys disbursed  and  debts  incurred  on  its 
account. 

Moifs  (Latin  for  numntain) ;  found  in  a 
^reat  number  of  geographical  names,  por- 
tioolarly  in  lan^fuages  derived  from  the 
Latin,  OS  Mfmt^pnf  (indamed  mountain), 
Pitdmnt  (foot  of  the  mountain),  JMSmf- 
j»eaier(Mons  Puellanim),  Jlfonfrntroii  (ad- 
mirable mountain),  Mmtmartre  (moontsin 
of  Mars  or  of  the  marQrra),  Monintd  (roy- 
al mount),  Vtrmant  (green  mountain),  ttc. 
MoNS  (Berghen) ;  a  city  lately  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  at 
present  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Hainaut,  situated 
on  a  steep  hiU,  on  the  TrouHle.  Since 
1818,  its  fortifications  have  been  much 
extended  and  strengthened,  and  it  now 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  frontier  for- 
tresses of  Belgium.  The  country  around 
can  be  easily  laid  under  water.  Popula* 
tion^  20^000.  Its  manufiictures  have  been 
coneidmble/ consisting  of  woollen,  hnen 
and  cotton  goods,  oil,  soap,  potteiy;  and  it 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  coals, 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood,  hops^  grain, 
catde,  horses,  mill-stones,  marit>le.  Mens 
is  an  old  city,  and  has  belonged  by  turns 
to  Spain,  Austria,  and  France.  (See 
Mffierkmdf,) 

MoifSEioNEUR  (French,  my  lord^ ;  a  title 
of  dignity  in  France;  the  danphin  waa 
fbrmerly  styled  mon^e^giteur,  without  any 
addition.  Princes,  archbishops,  bishops, 
cardinals,  marshals  of  France,  presidents 
of  pariiament,  &c.,  were  addressed  by  this 
titie.  The  plural  is  messeigneurs.  The 
Italian  moHsignore  is  used  in  a  nooilar 
manner. 

MoivsiEUR  (in  French),  used  simply, 
without  any  addition,  formerly  designated 
the  king's  eldest  brother.  In  common  use, 
it  answers  both  to  the  English  nr  and  Mr^ 
and  is  also  used  before  tides.  In  writing 
It  is  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  M, 
The  plural  is  messieurB,  Monnetar  is 
sometimes  used  by  English  writera  as  a 
term  of  conteinpt  for  a  Frenchman. 

MoNsioNT,  Pierre  Alexandre,  bom  1729, 
in  Artois,  a  popular  musical  composer, 
who  is  consiaered  as  the  creator  of  the 
French  comic  opera.  While  young,  his 
talent  for  music  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  his  witnessi^  the  performance  of  Per- 

folesi's  Serva  Padrona,  and  he  devoted 
i  mself  entirely  to  the  study.  He  learned 
composition  under  Oiannotti,  who  dis- 
missed him  in  five  months,  as  a  pupil  who 
knew  all  that  lie  could  teach.    But  CBan- 
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Dotti  W8B  astODished  to  find  that  hm  pimil 
kad  already  compoaed  an  open,  Leg 
'  Avtux  indwrds^  which  he  Ivought  out, 
after  having  recast  it,  three  yeara  afterwards 
(1759).    Encouraged  Iw  its  success,  he 

Sroduced,  in  1760,  Le  Vadi  dupi  aud  Lt 
iaUre  en  DroiL  The  opera  On  ne  s^Amte 
jamtdt  dt  UnU,  brought  forward  in  1761,. 
completed  the  muBi<»d  revolution  at  the 
ih^dtrt  dt  la  F\nte^  which  then,  took 
the  name  of  the  Italian  opcnr.  Le  Roi  el 
le  Farmier;  Rose  et  Cwu;  Mm,  Reine 
de  Goleonde;  L'Me  somuude;  Le  Ikser- 
ieutj  6cc^  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. OnthedeathofGr6uy,Mon8igny 
succeeded  him  in  •the  institute,  and  on  the 
death  of  Picckii,  in  1800,  he  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  censervakfiref  at  Pans. 
He  died  in  1617. 

MonsooNs  (irom  the  Malay  muagm, 
season) ;  periodical  trade-winds,  which 
blow  mx  months  in  one  ^direction,  and  4he 
rest  of  the  year  in  an  opposite  one.  They 
prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean,  north  of  the 
10th  degreeof  south  latitude.  From  April 
to  October  a  violent  south-west  wind 
blows,  accompanied  with  lain,  and  irom 
October  to  April  a  gentle,  diy  north-east 
breeze  prevails.  The  chan^  of  the 
winds,  or  the  breakmf  ty  ot  the  mon- 
soons, as  it  is  called,  is  accompanied  by 
storms  and  hurricanes.  Tiiese  periodical 
currents  of  winds  do  not  reach  very  hi^h, 
ad  their  progress  is  arrested  bv  mountains 
of  a  moderate  height    (See  lrind$.) 

Monsters  ;  in  pbysioloipr,  creatures 
whose  formation  aeviates  in  some  re- 
markable way  from  the  £sual  formation 
of  their  kind.  The  deviation  consists 
sometimes  in  an  unusual  number  of  one 
or  several  organs^  sometimes,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, in  a  deficiency  of  ports ;  sometimes 
in  a  malformation  of  4he  whole  or 
some  portion  of  the  system,  and  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts 
not  ordinarily  belonging  to  the  sex  or  ape- 
cies.  In  most  cases,  these  unusual  for- 
mations are  not  incompatible  with  the 
regular  perfbnnance  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, although  they  sometimes  impede 
them,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  entire!^  in- 
consistent with  the  continuance  of  the 
vital  action.  It  is  not  suiprising  that  we 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in 
which  monsters,  or  inreffular  births,  ore 
generated  or  produced;  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  laws  by  which  these  4u» 
governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to^ause 
And  efiect,  as  in  common  or  natural  pro- 
ductions. Formeriy,  it  was  a  general 
opinion,  that  monstera  were  not  primordial 
or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  were  caused 


subsequenllT  by  the  power  of  the  im- 
aginatMm  of  the  mother,  transferring  the 
imperfection  of  some  external  object,  or 
the  mark  of  something  for  which  she 
longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not  in- 
dulged, to  the  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant,  or  b v  some  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  her  during  her  pregnancy.  But 
this  has  been  disproved  by  common 
observadon,  and  by  phik)8ophy,  not,  pei^ 
haps,  by  positive  proofi,  but  by  many 
strong  negative  fiicts ;  as  the  itxiprobabili- 
ty  ofany  child  being  bom  perfect,  bad 
such  a  f>ower  existra;  the  fieedom  of 
chikken  fiom  any  blemish,  though  their 
mothere  had  •been  in  situations  most  ex- 
posed to  objects  likely  to  produce  them; 
the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any  thing 
being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  fiom  in- 
formation of  the  feet,  she  begins  to  recol- 
lect eveiy  aocideot  which  happened  dur- 
ing her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  worst 
or  the  most  plausible  as  the  cause ;  the 
oiganization  and  -color  of  these  adventi- 
tious substances;  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  monsten  in  the  brute  creation,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  imaginatioB  can- 
not be  great;  and  the  analogous  ig^pear- 
ances  in  the  vegetable  system.  Judsing, 
however,  from  appearances,  accidents 
may  i>erhaps  be  allowed  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  production  of 
monstera  of  some  kinds,  either  by  actual 
injury  upon  ports,  or  by  suppressing  or 
dennginj^  the  principle  of  |px>wth,  be- 
cause, when  an  arm,  for  instance,  is  want- 
ing, the  mdiments  of  ihe  deficient  parts 
may  generally  be  discovered. 

MowsTBELET,  EngueiTond  de^  a  chron- 
icler of  the  fifteenth  century,  bom  at  Cam- 
bray,  of  which  he  became  govenioE,  was 
the  autiior  of  a  history  in  French,  of  his 
own  times.  The  history  extends  from 
1400  to  1467;  but  tiie  last  fifteen  yean 
were  furnished  by  another  baud.  It  con- 
uiins  a  narrative  of  the  contentions  of  the 
houses  of  Orieons  and  Bmgundy,  the 
capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the 
BInglish,  witii  their  expulsion,  &c.  Mon- 
strelet  died  in  1453. 

Mosrr  Blanc  {juUdU  $nouniain)i  the 
loftiest  mountoin  of  Europe,  one  of  the 
summits  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  on  the 
bordera  of  Savoy  and  Aosta,  "between 
the  valleys  of  Clntmouni  (q.  v.)  and  En- 
treves;  let  45<>  50^  N.;  Ion.  &"  ^  E. 
T^e  following  measurements  of  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  suifece  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  ore  deemed  the  most  accurate  t 
by  M.  Deluc,  15,302  feet ;  M.  Pictet, 
15,520;  sir  George  Shuckburgh,  15,662; 
M.SauB8ur^  15^0;  M.TrBifiei^  l^TSa 
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IlB  eleYation  above  the  yalley  of  Chamou- 
m  is  12,160  leet  It  is  disoemible  from 
IKjon  and  Langres,  140  miles  distant  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  immense  matitle 
of  snow  unth  which  its  summit  and  sides 
are  covered,  and  which  is  estimated  to 
extend  not  less  than  12,000  feet,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  rock  to  interrupt 
ksglarinp  whiteness.  An  ascent  to  the 
summit  was  fint  made,  in  1786,  by  doctor 
Pacard,  of  Chamouni,  and  his  guide, 
James  Balma.  In  August,  1787,  Saus- 
sure  ascended  it  with  18  guides,  and  re- 
mained on  the  summit  five  hours.  The 
pube  was  (bund  to  beat  more  rapidly, 
and  the  party  oooapkuned  of  exhaustion, 
thirst,  and  want  of  appetite.  The  color 
of  the  sky  was  vety  aeep  blue  bordering 
on  black,  and  in  tlie  shade  the  stars  were 
visible.  Up  to  1828,  fourteen  ascents  had 
been  made.  In  1818,  Messrs.  Howard 
and  Van  Renssalaer  from  New  York,  in 
1825,  doctor  Clark  and  captain  SherwiU, 
ascended  it-^See  Sherwiirs  VitU  to  the 
Summit  of  Mont  BUme  (London,  1827). 
In  1827,  two  English  centleraen,  who 
made  the  attempt,  were  obliged,  by  a  new 
cleft  in  the  ice,  to  take  a  new  course, 
which  has  proved  to  be  less  toilsome  and 
hazardous  than  the  former.  Eighteen 
Radars  Ue  around,  whose  various  and 
Antastic  forms  increase  the  magical  effect 
of  the  wonderful  spectacle  from  the  sum- 
mit, from  which  the  view  extends  nearly 
150  miles  in  almost  eveiy  direction.  The 
highest  sumniit  is  a  small  ridge,  about  six 
fdet  wide,  {wecipitous  on  the  north  side, 
and  called  m  Savoy,  the  dromedary's  back. 
It  is  covered  with  a  solid  body  of  snow. 
(See  1^1^  Olaeienj  Andesy  Mmakofo,  and 
Mouniai$i8.) 

Mont  b'Or  ;  a  mountain  of  France,  in 
Puy-<le^D6me,  about  6130  feet  above  the 
level  of  Uie  sea,  abounding  in  curious 
plants  and  mineral  springs. 

MoHT  Pkrov  ;  summit  of  the  Pyrenees^ 
on  the  frontier  Hne  between  France  and 
Spain;  about  100  miles  east  of  the  bay 
of  Biscay,  and  further  west  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  a  douUe  summit, 
one  computed  u  10,700  feet,  or,  by  anoth- 
er statement^  11,265  feet  high;  the  other 
at  10,40a  The  line  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion here  is  about  7500  feet  in  hei|^ht. 

MoMTAOU,  Oharies,  eari  of  Hahfex;  an 
J&nglish  statesman  and  poet,  bom  at  Hor- 
foil,  in  Northanmtottsfane,  in  1661.'  He 
was  descended'  Irom  the  femily  of  the, 
Montagus,  earls  of  Manchester,  and  was 
educated  at  Westminster  achool,  and 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  From  the 
voivesity  he  went  to  London^  where  he 


attracted  notice  by  his  verses  on  the  death 
of  Charles  II ;  and,  in  1687,  he  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Prior,  the  City 
Mouse  and  Country  Mouse— «  travesty 
on  Diyden's  Hind  and  Panther.  In  tlie 
reign  of  William  III,  he  obtained  the 
place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. In  1694,  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequently  fint 
lord  of  the  treasuiy.  His  administra- 
tion was  distinguished  by  the  adoption 
of  the  fimding  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1698, 
Montagu  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  absence  of  the  king, 
and,  in  1700,  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  toi^  inmi- 
ence  prevailed,  he  was  twice  impeached 
before  the  house  of  kmls ;  but-  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  fell  to  the  ground. 
George  I  created  him  earl,  and  b^Cowed 
on  him  the  order  of  the  garter ;  but  Hali- 
fox,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectation 
of  obtaining  the  ofiice  of  lord  treasurer, 
joined  the  opposition.  His  death  took 
place  May  19,  1715b  The  poems  and 
^leeches  of  lord  Halifex  were  published, 
with  biographical  memoira^  in  1715  (8vo.) ; 
and  the  former  were  included  in  the 
edition  of  Enfflish  'Poets,  by  doctor  John- 
son. He  aspired  to  the  chamcter  of  the 
MflBcenas  of  his  age,  and  his  patronage  of 
Addison  is  creditable  to  his  discriroina* 
tion,  though  little  can  be  said  in  praise  of 
his  munificence. 

Montagu,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  among  the  female 
literary  characters  of  Enguind,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn,  duke  of  Kincs- 
ton,  by  his  wife  lady  Maiy  Fielding,  Sie 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  She 
was  bom  about  1690^  at  Thoresby,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  disiilaying  uncom- 
mon abilities  at  an  eariy  age,  was  educated 
upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  insdructed  by  the 
same  masters  as  her  brother,  in  the  Greek, 
Latin  and  French  languages.  In  her 
twentieth  year,  she  gave  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  her  erudition,  by  a  translation  of 
the  Enekiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  was 
revised  by  bishop  Burnet,  by  whom  her 
education  was  ultimately  superinteudecL 
Her  mind  was  nourished  in  great  com- 
parative retirement,  peviousiy  to  her 
marriage,  in  1712,  with  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu.  .Even  after  her  marriage, she 
lived  chiefly  at  her  husband^  seat  of 
Whainclifie,  near  Sheffiekl,  untU  the  lat- 
ter, being  introduced  to  a  seal  in  the 
treasury,  ny  the  eari  of  Halifex  {su  the 
pneedi^  aiiicU),  hrom^t   his  lady  to 
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London.  Being  dras  placed  in  the  flphere 
of  the  court,  she  attracied  that  admiration 
which  beautf  and  elegance,  joined  to  wit 
and  the  clianna  of  converaation,  never  fidl 
to  inspire.  She  became  ^uniliarly  ac- 
quainted with  Addiaon,  Pope,  and  other 
diatinguiahed  writeiB.  Inl716^Mr.Wort- 
lejr  beine  appointed  ambasador  to  the 
Porte,  lady  Bfaiy  detennined  to  accompa- 
ny him,  and  hence  her  admirable  covre- 
apondence,  chiefly  conoalinff  of  lettera  ^'' 
mmod  to  the  counteas  of  Mar,  lady  Rich 
and  Bfr.  Pope ;  to  whom  ahe  conunnni- 
cated  berobaemKtiona  on  tba  new  and  in- 
tereating  aoenea  to  which  ahe  waa  a  wimeaik 
On  many  oecaaons  ahe  diaplayed  a  mind 
Buperior  to  common  prsjudioea^  out  in  none 
80  happily  aa  in  a  courageoua  adoption 
of  the  Torkiah  pnctice  of  inoculation 
for  the  amall-poz  in  the  caae  of  her  own 
aon,  and  a  zeaJoua  patronage  of  ita  intro- 
duction into  England.  In  1718,  Ms. 
Wortley  returned  to  £nflland,  and  at  the 
requeat  of  Pope,  lady  llary  took  up  her 
Bummer  veaidence  at  Twickenham,  and  a 
fHendafaip  waa  formed  between  theae  kin- 
dred aenuiaea,  which  gradually  gave  way 
to  didik^  proiduced  fay  difference  of  po- 
litical opimon,  petnlance  and  irritability 
on  the  mde  of  the  jpoet,  and  no  amali  dia- 
poaition  to  aarcaatic  keenneaa  on  that  of 
the  lady ;  and  a  literary  war  enaued,  which 
did  honor  to  neither  party.  Lady  Maiy 
preaerved  her  aacendency  m  the  world  of 
rank  and  fi»hion  until  1799,  when,  her 
heahh  declining,  ahe  toek  the  reaolution 
of  paanng  the  remainder  of  her  daya  on 
the  continent,  not  without  the  woAd  aur- 
miainff  that  other  cauaea- concurred  to  in- 
duce ner  to  form  thia  reaolution.  She, 
however,  retired  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  her  huaband,  with  whom  her  aubae^ 
quent  correapondence  betraya  neither  ^ro- 
aentment  nor  humiliation.  Venice,  A- 
vignon  and  Chambeiry  were,  in  turn,  her 
reaidence,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley, 
in  1761,  when  ahe  complied  with  the  ao- 
IkitationB  of  her  daughter,  tlie  counteaa 
of  Bute,  and  returned  to  England,  after 
an  abaenoe  of  twenrv-two  years.  She 
enjoyed  a  renewal  of  famil  v  intercourse 
for  a  ahoit  time  onlv,  aa  she  died  of  a 
gradual  decay,  in  -176!i;  aoed  aeventy-two. 
Aa  a  poeteai^  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montap 
gu  exhibiti  eaae,  and  aome  powers  of  de- 
scription ;  but  she  ia  negligent  and  incor- 
rect The  principal  of  her  performancea 
in  thia  claas  ia  her  Town  E^cloguea,  a  aa- 
tirical  parody  of  the  common  paatonJ, 
applied  to  iaahionabki  life  and  mannera. 
Aa  a  letter-writer,  her  fome  atanda  veiy 
high;  her  letters  were   collected  and 


eoiMed  by  heraelf,  and  presented,  in  1766^ 
to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sowden,  of  Aroater- 
dam,  of  whom  they  were  purcbaaed  by 
the  eari  of  Bute :  a  snmpdtiouB  copy  of 
them  waa  publiahed  in  1763,  in  3  vote., 
13mo.  The  authenticity  of  theae  letters, 
whksh  obtained  universal  admiration  for 
their  wit^  judgoM&t  and  deaeriptive  powen, 
waa,  for  a  kmg  time,  doubled ;  but  all  dia- 
trust  was  done  away  by  the  following  pub- 
lication, under  the  aanction  of  the  wl  of 
Bute:  the  Woriu  of  the  Right  Honenble 
Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montagu,incluiyng  her 
Ooireanondence,  Poema  and  Essays,  pub- 
liahed by  peniBssion  fit>m  her  genuine  pap 
pera  (London,  1808, 6  vol&,  ISmo.),  with  a 
Life,  by  Mr.  Dallaway.  Thia  edition  con- 
tains many  additional  letters,  written  in  the 
latter  pan  of  her  life,  which  diafria^  much 
ezcelleBt  aenae  and  aoKd  reflection,  al- 
though tinged  with  aome  of  the  prejudicea 
of  rank,  and  indicative  of  increasing  mia- 
anthropy. 

MoNTAov,  Edward  Wortley,  the  only 
eon  of  the  aubiect  of  the  preceding  aiticle, 
waa  bom  in  1713.  At  an  eariy  age,  he 
waa  aent  to  Westminster  'achool,  feom 
which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and,  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  lowest  ^laasea  of 
society,  passed  through  some  eictraordina- 
ry  adventures,  sailed  to  Spain  aa  a  cabin- 
lioy,  and  waa  at  length  discovered  by  the 
British  consul  at  Cadiz,  and  reatored  to 
hia  'femiiy.  A  private  mtor  waa  then 
provided  for  him,  with  whom  he  trav- 
elled on  the  continent.  During  hia  reai- 
dence abroad,  he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled 
Reflections  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  An- 
cient Republics.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtained  a  aeat  in  the  bouae  of 
commons;  but,  living  extravasantlv,  he 
became  involved  in  debt,  and  left  hia 
native  country  never  to  return.  His  fb- 
ture  conduct  was  marked  by  eccentrici- 
ties not  less  extraordinary  than  those  by 
"which  he  hod  been  distinguished  in  the 
eariy  part  df  hia  lifo.  He  went  to  Italjr, 
where  he  profeased  the  Roman  Cathobe 
religion ;  and  from  that  he  apoatatized  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
scrupulous  practiser  of  the  formalitiea  of 
lalamism.  After  paasin^^  many  yean  in 
£g3rpt,  and  other  countnea  bordering  on 
the  Meditemnean,  he  waa  about  to  return 
to  England,  when  his  death  took  place  at 
Padua,  in  Italy,  in  1776.  He  waa  the 
author  of  an  Examination  into  the  Cauaea 
of  Earthquakee,  and  aome  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  TransactionBL 

Montagu,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  litemry 
odebrity,  waa  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
Robinaon,  of  the  Roke^  ftmify,  and  waa 
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in  1720L  She  had  an  opprntunir^ 
of  prosecutiag  her  aludiea  under  the  di- 
rection o£  doctor  Conyers  Middlelon,  to 
whom  she  was  probably  indebted  for  the 
tinctuie  of  learning  which  so  remarkably 
influenced  her  character  and  mannem. 
In  1742,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, who  left  her  niistreaB  of  a  handaome 
ibitune,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her 
taste  for  study  and  literary  society.  In 
1769,  she  published  an  Essay  on  the 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare.  Thia 
woik  rused  Mrs.  Montagu  to  tiie  rank  of  an 
artntreas  of  public  taaie.  She  opened  her 
house,  in  Portman-s(]|uare,  to  the  ^  Blue- 
Stocking  Club— «  society  so  denominated 
fixMn  a  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  SdllingBeet,  one  of  the  mera- 
bera ;  and  carried  on  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence with  men  of  letters,  published 
after  her  death,  August  25, 1^00. 

Montaigne,  Micoel  de,  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  French  writers,  was  bom  FeU 
28, 1533,  at  the  casde  of  the  same  name, 
belongiug  Co  his  ftunily,  in  Perigord.  His 
fluher,  Pierre  Eyghem,  seigneur  de  Mon- 
taigne, an  English mao  by  birth,  and  a 
brave  soldier,  who  had  been  chosen  majp- 
or  of  Bordeaux,  bestowed  the  neatest 
care  on  the  cultivation  of  young  Michel's 
promising  talents,  but  adopted  a  peculiar 
mode  of  education.  In  order  to  &cili- 
tate  his  son's  acquisitiou  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  he  had  himself  found  diffi- 
cult, he  employed  a  German  tutor,  entirely 
ignorant  of  French,  but  complete  master 
of  Latin,  before  the  child  had  left  the 
nurse's  arms;  and  as  all  the  family  were 
never  permitted  to  speak  any  other  lan- 
guage in  the  presence  of  the  child,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  infant  so  com- 
pletely matriculated  into  it  as  to  be  obliged 
to  learn  the  French  as  a  foreign  tongue. 
**  We  all  Latinized,"  says  Montaigne,  *^  at 
the  castle,  in  such  a  manner  that  several 
Latin  expressions  came  into  use  in  the 
▼iUages  around,  which  exist  to  this  time." 
Gredc  he  learned  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  de- 
lude him  into  a  knowledge  of  it  The 
treatment  of  his  fiither  was  peculiar  in 
some  other  respects;  thus  he  caused  him 
to  be  waked  in  the  morning  by  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments,  lest  the  genius  of 
the  boy  should  be  injured  by  bis  being 
HMised  too  suddenly ;  he  allowed  liim  the 
most  unrestrained  indulgence  in  his  plays, 
and  oideavored  to  lead  him  to  the  faith- 
fid  performance  of  his  duties,  solely  by 
inspiring  him  with  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  Montaigne  always  'shows  the 
graetest  regard  for  bis  iather^s  memory* 


At  the  age  of  13,  he  had  finished  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  under 
Grouchv,  Buchanan  and  Muret  His 
fioher  destined  him  for  a  judicial  station, 
and  married  him  somewhat  later  to  Fran- 
foise  de  la  Chassai^e,  dauchter  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  parfaament  of  Bordeaux. 
Montaigne  v/as  for  some  time  a  parlia- 
mentarv  counsellor,  but  his  aversion  to 
the  duties  of  the  station  led  him  to  retire 
fix>m  it.  The  study  of  man  was  his  fti* 
vorite  occupation.  To  extend  his  pbserva- 
tions,  itad  to  restore  his  health,  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  attacks  of  a  heredi- 
tary diaease  (the  stone),  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  was 
every  where  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion. At  Rome,  which  he  visited  in  1581, 
lie  received  the  tide  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  1583,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  Bor- 
deaux, and  the  citizena  of  that  place  were 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  administration, 
that  they  sent  him  to  the  court  (in  1584), 
to  attend  to  their  interests  there.  With- 
out doubt,  tiie  order  of  St.  Michael  was 
conforred  on  him  by  Charles  IX,  at  this 
time,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
as  has  been  reported.  After  making 
several  other  journeys  of  business,  he  re- 
turned to  his  castle,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  how- 
ever, was  disturbecl  by  the  troubles  which 
distracted  France  in  consequence  of  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots;  his 
castle  was  plundered  by  the  leaguers,  and 
he  himself  was  ill  treated  bv  their  adver- 
saries. To  these  causes  of  distress  was 
added  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
Guyenne,  in  1^6,  and  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  estate,  with  his  &mily,  and  wan- 
der through  the  countiy,  which  was  then 
the  theatre  of  all  kinds  of  atrocities.  He 
then  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  but 
finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1593, 
after  much  bodily  sufiering,  with  the 
composure  of  a  philosopher.  Montaigne 
has  described  himself  m  his  celebrated 
Egscda;  but  he  confesses  only  the  lighter 
fiiulta  He  acknowledfies  himself  mdo- 
lent  and  averse  to  restramt,  and  complains 
of  the  badness  of  his  memoty.  He  had 
fow  of  what  are  commonly  called  fiiends^ 
but  to  his  chosen  intimates  he  was  warm- 
W  ahacbed.  He  loved  to  converse  on 
mmiliar  terms  with  educated  men,,  whose 
observations  were  temts  tTun  Jvgement 
mur  et  eonsianty  et  fndlig  de  bonU^  Mfian- 
chfUe^  de  gcdeU  et  d'amUiL  He  was  also 
fond  of  me  society  of  handsome  and  in- 
telligent women,  although  he  says  one 
should  be  on  bis  guaid  against  them. 
Tlie  imagination  he  considered  a  fruitfol 
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■cmrbe  of  eviL  He  had  many  ideas  od 
whmtkm  which  have  been  rmved  inour 
timee,  without  hs  receiviiig  the  credit  of 
tliaai;  he  wiahed  that  children  ahouM 
eDJoT  both  phyncal  and  moral  fieedom ; 
awauiiiig  he  eonndered  aa  injurious,  aikl 
waa  of  opinion  tiiat  habit  would  enable  ua 
to  dispeDtoe  with  all  clothing.  His  views 
on  kgislatioa  and  the  admmistFBtion  of 
justice  enliflhtened  his  own  ace  and  have 
been  usefiu  to  oun.  He  enaeavored  to 
fliniplify  the  kwa  and  legal  processes,  and 
very  justly  remaika  that  laws  are  often 
renaered  futile  or  injurious  by  their  ex* 
osssive  rigor.  His  moral  system  was  in 
general  imlalffent,  but  on  some  points 
stTKt  8pecn  totive  nhilosophy  he  reiect- 
ed,  devotmff  himself  to  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perienee.  He  studied  human  nature  in 
.  children  and  illiterate  peannts.  Equally 
romoTed  from  a  aenml  skepticism  and 
fiom  dogmatiam,  he  was  accustomed  to 
auggest  possibilities  instead  of  making 
aseeitions,  and  to  throw  Ufbt  on  his  suIh 
ject  from  every  point  His  motto  was 
Qm  mntjt^  His  great  work,  his  E$$aiB 
(first  piibliBhed  in  1580,  and  often  repub- 
Msbed  and  translated  into  many  langtuigea)^ 
contains  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  It  may 
sdU  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  popukor 
books  in  the  French  languaae.  The  essays 
embnos  a  gnat  variety  or  topics^  which 
are  toaohed  upon  in  a  uvely,  entertaining 

IT,  vrith  all  the  radness  of  strong, 
sensBy  careless  of  systmn  or 

ritv.  Sentenoesand  anecdotes  from 
the  anciems  are  inlersperaed  at  random 
with  his  ovra  remaiks  and  opinions,  and 
with  stories  of  himself  in  a  pleasant  strain 
of  egotism,  and  with  an  occasional  license, 
10  which  severer  casuists  can  with  some 
difficult  reconcile  themselves.  Their 
style,  without  being  pure  or  correct,  is 
simple,  bold,  lively  and  eneigetic,  and, 
according  to  La  lurpe,  he  '^impreseed  cm 
the  French  language  an  enei^  which  it 
did  not  before  possess,  and  which  has  not 
become  antiquated,  because  it  is  that  of 
sentiments  aiid  ideas,  and  not  alien  to  its 
idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  vee  are  reading, 
but  a  conveisation  to  which  we  are  listen- 
ing; and  he  peisuades,  because  be  does 
not  teach."  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Costs  (3  vols.,  4to.,  London,  1724).  His 
style,  though  not  always  pure  and  correct, 
aceurate  and  elevated,  is  original,  simple, 
Hvely,  bold  and  vigorous.  '  Besides  his 
Esnys,  his  Voyages  deserve  mention, 
akfaougfa  not  intended  for  publication. 
MontBiane  also  transhrted,  at  the  request 
of  his  ftther,  a  treatise  on  Natural  Theol- 
ogy, by  Raymond  Sebonde.    There  are 


two  Endish  trandatioDS  of  the  Eussjs, 
one  bv  Cbaries  Cotton,  and  an  eariier  one 
by  John  Florio. 

MozfTALKMBERT,  Maiv  Rco^,  marquls 
de,  bom  at  AngouMme,  in  1714,  entered 
the  army  in  his  I8th  year,  served  in  the 
campaign  of  1733^  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  aieges  of  Kehl  snd  Philippe* 
burg.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  the 
company  of  the  prince  of  Conti's  guarda 
was  j[iven  him.  After  the  peace,  he  devot- 
ed his  leisure  to  the  sciences,  and  entered 
the  academy  in  1747,  whose  memoiis  con- 
tain some  of  hispapcm,  no  less  renuirkabte 
for  the  originality  of  their  ideas  thanfortbeir 
purity  and  elegance  of  style.  During  the 
seven  yean^  war,  he  was  stationed  vrith 
the  Russian  and  Swediah  armiesy  and,  at 
later  periods^  vras  sent  to  Brittany  and  the 
isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which  be  for- 
tifted  on  hia  new  system.  In  1779,  be 
erected  a  wooden  fortontheislsnd  of  Aix, 
which  astonished  scientific  men  by  its 
sttength  and  completeneas.  His  extrava- 
gance obliged  hiin,  in  1790,  to  sell  his  es- 
tate in  the  Angoumois,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived payment  in  aawignata,  and  pasaed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty.  As  a  par- 
tisan of  the  revolution,  he  (1789)  aur- 
rendered  his  pension,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  on  accoulit  of  the  |oss 
of  an  eye.  Diuing  the  stotmv  period  of 
the  revolution,  he  was  imprisciied.  He 
died  in  1800.    Among  his  work»  era  Lm 

sifsufthieur  h  VAri  offenttf^ll  voIsl, 4to.); 
J^fhrmn  nor  Ui  J^fiAM  dt  la  Marmt ;  Rt-> 
fiexUma  sur  It  SUgt  de  Sakd-Jean  ^Are ; 
Mimoina  ou  Comtpondance  avu  Um  GM^ 
rmtx  et  lea  Mmigbrea^  fiom  1761  to  1791 ; 
with  some  comedies,  tales  and  ehanaom. 
MonTANUS,  in  the  imddle  of  tiTe  second 
centuiy,  bishop  of  Pepuzs,  in  Phrygia,  an 
illiterate  man,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
the  promised  Comforter,  who  was  to  bring 
to  perfect  maturity  the  Christian  system. 
In  his  doctrines,  he  deviates  fiom  ihe  re- 
ceived opinions  only  in  maintaining  that 
all  true  Christians  receive  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  chiliastic  or  mil- 
lennarian  notions,  and  his  rigid  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  had  in  common 
with  the  Judaizing  Christians;  and  the 
moral  peculiarities  of  his  sect  consisted 
merely  m  a  more  strict  observance  of  ex- 
ternals, freouent  ftsts,  the  contempt  of 
heathenish  learning  and  woridly  conven- 
iences, abstinence  from  second  rowriage, 
and  a  willinnieas  to  submit  to  celibacy 
and  martyrdom.  Hia  diaciplea  called 
themselves  Pntumatiei,  fiom  a  belief  in 
then*  superior  qioitual  periection ;  they 
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wem  dio  eaUed  PqNBiMt  and  J 
beeause  their  doebraias  principally  pv^ 
vaiM  in  Phirgia  and  Asia  Bftioor  in  ga^ 
enL  TertuUianyhimaetf  a  Monlaniat,  de- 
fends their  monaatic  ri^or.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  AJexandrian  aehooi,  which  waa 
iaelined  to  the  Gnoatic  dogmaa^  oppoaed 
their  fenatjciam  4iU  they  became  extinct, 
in  the  ^Muth  centuiyy  vnth  the  ezoeption 
of  aome  remaina  which  aunrived  a  ahoit 
time  in  Gaul,  where  the  aect  had  been  in* 
tieduoed  by  Phiygian  ooloniBta 
MoMTAtsAa.    (See  CMph,  toL  2,  paae 

4ia3 

MoirrAtniAir;  adty  of  France,. in  the 
department  Tani  and  Garonne,  aee  of  a 
biBbop,  withaome  public  office»and  96^466 
JnhahitantB.  It  ia  finely  aituated  and  well 
built.  The  eathednd,  the  epiaconal  pal* 
noc^  the  hdid  dt  mUe,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Tarn,  are  pardculariy  worthy  of  bong 
aeen.  Lat  ^^^  (K  56^' N. ;  km.  P  31' £.  | 
1^  leaguee  aouth  of  Paria.  During  the 
raligioiia  waia  in  France,  Montauban  waa 
a  atrong^old  of  the  Huguenota,  and  waa 
beai^ied  in  1580  by  M onduo,  and  in  1621 
liy  the  troops  of  Louis  XIII,  without  auc- 
oesBL  it  suffered  aeverdy  from  the  dra^* 
oonades,  under  Louis  XXV. 

M oif  TACK  Point  |  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty at  Long  Edand,  New  York,  m  East- 
hamptoD)  kHk73»W.;]at.4P4^N.;with 
a  Jiffhtrhouse. 

lIoifTSBx.i«UB»  (in  Gennan,  AfibR^ 
gmd);  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
MMMBOt  of  the  Doubs,  in  a  fertile  phun, 
cowMPanded  by  an  old  castle,  fonnenvthe 
residence  of  the  princes  of  MontbeUiard; 
4600  inhabitants.  It  was  formeriy  strong- 
ly fortified,  but  Louis  XIV  captured  it, 
and  demoliahed  the  works,  in  1674.  It 
waa  ceded  to  France,  with  the  teiritoiy 
ftnning  a  county  of  the  same  name,  in 
170&    Lon.6»i4^£.;]at47>3rN, 

MdrrcALM  de  Sa»t-V8raii,  Louis  Jo- 
seph, marquis  o(  lieutenant-general  in  the 
French  serrke,  waa  bom  near  Nimes,  in 
1713;  after  receifing  a  careful  education, 
entered  the  militaiy  service  in  his  15th 
year,  and  distuMuisbed  himself  on  seve- 
nl  oceanomk  •  £i  1756^  he  was  sent  to 
Canada,  aa  commander-in-ehief  of  the 
French  Anierioan  colonies ;  and,  although 
emnaBd,  with  a  fi)eUe  army,  to  the  rigors 
of  a  severs  chmalB,  and  n^fleoted  |yy  the 
mother  countiy,  he  obtained  repeated  ad- 
vantages over  lord  Loudxm  in  the  lirK 
immpajgn,  gained  a  comfdeto  vietory  over 
Ahercmndnr  in  the  second,  and  fell,  under 
te  walla  of  Quabeo,  m  1750,  in  the  battle 
Yidi  Wolfe. 

MoimBxLLo;  an  Auttian  tovm  in 


Vieenza,  m  Italv,  13  miles  sooth-west  of 
VioMiza ;  population  150a  Hers  was  an 
engagement,  m  1796,  between  die  Austri- 
ana  and  Fnnch  under  manriial  LamHa 
(q.  v.);  hence  his  title  of  duAe  qfMmU  BtOo. 
MoifTB  Casino  ;  a  celebiated  benedie- 
tine  abbey  in  the  kmgdom  of  Nafdes,  in 
the  province  Terra  &  Lavoro^  near  the 
small  town  of  S.  Germans  and  abottt  45 
Biika  from  the  city  of  Naplei^  founded  by 
St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  in  S89.  Itismt- 
uated  on  a  mountain,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Oasmum,  and  is  approached  by  a 
well-paved  and  winding  road,  the  aaoent. 
of  which  occupiea  about  two  hours.  The 
abbey,  after  having  aufiered  repeated  re- 
verses, finally  becvne  considerable  fer  its 
privik^  and  its  wealth,  and  in  the  11th 
and  ISkh  oenturiea  waa  the  seat  of  science, 
paiticulariy  of  medicine,  the  celebrated 

the  monks  of  MontoCasma  The  church 
is  very  magnificent,  although  overkMded 
with  ornament,  and  contauM  the  tomb  of 
the  founder;  the  libnnj  is  valuable,  and 
there  are  many  vahiabw  pictures  bdong- 
ing  to  the  abbey,  paiticulBrhr  in  th»  room 
and  tower  which  Bt  Benemct  is  said  to 
have  inhabited.  The  monastery  has  serv- 
ed as  a  |daoe  of  refills  to  several  sove- 
reigns and  pontiffi,  and  was  fermeriy 
much  visitod  by  pilgrims  and  traveUm, 
who  were  cDtertained  flee  of  ezpenae* 
AAoipdniffi,  with  four  monks,  waa  aho 
suppMed  at  8.  Gennano,  vffaere  travel- 
lere  were  received  and  provided  vrith 
mules  fer  continuing  their  journey  to  the 
abbey.  At  present,  the  road  on  which 
it  lies  is  little  frequented;  the  neighbor- 
hood is  infested  with  robbens  and  &  okl 
abbey  has  few  visitoia.  (See  Benedid,  iSL, 

MoRTB  CiacELLO  (snciendy  Qprgiaa 
jweifiofilortuai,  or  jvgum) ;  a  mountainoua 
cape  <^italy,  near  the  sea,  and  by  the  an- 
cients called  an  iabnd,  and  celebrated  as 
the  habitation  of  Ciroe,  tfaeaoroersse^  who 
used  to  transfenn  her  lovers  intofanitoan- 
inuds.  On  this  promontory  once  stood  a 
town  called  Cireaum;  here  waa  a  ehapel 
dedicated  to  Ciroe,  and  an  ahar  to  Miner- 
va. FtSbr  milea  south-east  of  Rome ;  Ion. 
ia?57'E.;lat4P17'N. 

MoRTBciracuLi,  or,  more  coneot^, 
MoivTXGirccoi.1,  prince  Baymond,  one  of 
the  greatest  military  commanden  of  mod- 
em timee^  bom  in  the  Modeneae,  in  1€08» 
bore  arms  at  first  in  the  capaeity  of  a 
oommon  aoklier,  under  his  uncle,  and  roae 
mwreaiiveiy  through  all  the  ranks.  His 
finM  brillMttt  saqdot  was  in  lfi89,  when, 
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hy  a  forced  inarch,  at  the  head  of  9000 
hone,  he  surprised  a  body  of  10,000 
Swedes,  and  captured  all  their  artUleiy 
and  baxgage.  Baner  (<].  ▼.),  however, 
hastened  to  attack  the  Tictor,  and  made 
him  prisoner.  Montecuecoli  now  passed 
two  years  of  captivity  in  the  ssanduous 
study  of  the  military  art  In  1646,  he 
cained  a  victory  over  general  Wrsngel,  at 
Triebel.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  he  visited  Sweden,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Modena,  where,  at  a  carrmuel  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  friend,  the  count 
Manzani.  In  1657,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many sent  him  to  the  aid  of  John  Casimir, 
king  of  Poland,  against  Ritfotsky  and  the 
Swedes.  Montecuecoli  defeated  the  Tran- 
lylvanians,  and  drove  the  Swedish  forces 
mm  Cracow.  ChariesGustavus,  king  of 
Sweden,  then  attacked  Denmark ;  but 
Montecuecoli  hastened  to  its  defence,  and 
relieved  Copenbacen  by  land  before  the 
Dutch  couM  introduce  reinforcements  by 
see.  The  peace  which  followed  this  suc- 
cess did  not  leave  him  long  in  retirement: 
the  conqueror  of  Ragocsky  was  now  em- 
ployed-to  protect  that  prince  against  the 
Turks.  He  compelled  them  to  vrithdraw 
from  Transylvania,  and,  by  a  wise  system 
of  delay,  bafSed  all  the  attempts  of  their 
ibrmididile  fbrce,  until  the  amval  of  the 
French,  tnr  vrhose  aid  he  gained  the  great 
victory  of'^St  Gothard  (1664).  This  vic- 
tory led  to  a  peace,  and  Montecuecoli  was 
made  president  of  the  hnperial  military 
council.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  empire  and  France,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  troops, 
and  checked  the  progress  or  Louis  XIV, 
by  the  capture  of  Bonn,  and  by  forming  a 
junction  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  in 
spite  of  Turenne  and  Conde.  The  next 
year,  the  chief  command  was  taken  from 
him,  but  was  restored  in  1675,  that  he 
mi^bt  make  head  against  Turenne,  on  the 
Rhine.  Montecuecoli  was  the  only  ad- 
versary worthy  of  that  great  commander. 
They  spent  four  months  in  following  and 
observing  each  other,  each  conjecturing 
die  movements  of  his  opponent  by  what 
would  be  his  own  in  tftie  same  circum- 
stances, and  they  were  never  deceived. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  risking  a  bat- 
tle, when  the  French  ceneral  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  balL  (Bee  Turenne,)  In 
the  letter  of  Montecuecoli  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  his 
great  rival,  he  says  that  he  cannot  help 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  man  who  was  an 
honor  to  human  nature ;  these  words  he 
had  repealed  several  times  on  hearing  the 


news  of  Turenne^  death.  The  prince  of 
Cond^  could  alone  dispute  the  superiority 
which  that  event  gave  him.  The  prinee 
was  at  first  worsted,  but  finally  succeeded 
in  making  headag^nst  the  imperial  com- 
mander, who  considered  this  campaign  as 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life— not  De<MUs6 
he  conquered,  but  because  be  was  not 
conquered.  Montecuecoli  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  the  imperial  court, 
the  patron  of  learning,  and  promoted  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  natural 
science.  He  died  at  Lintz,  in  1680.  His 
memoirs,  written  in  Italian,  are  disdn- 
guished  for  conciseness,  clearness,  and 
profound  and  scientific  views. 

MoiiTE  FiAScoifE ;  a  papal  town  in 
the  Patrimonio,  5  miles  south  of  Bolsena, 
10  north-west  of  Viterbo ;  Ion.  11°  56^  E.; 
lat.4a°  39^  N.;  population  3000;  see  of  a 
bishop.  This  is  by  some  said  to  be  the 
ancient  Falerium,  or  Falerii,  capital  of  the 
Falisci.  It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its 
situation,  and  for  the  hills  surrounding  it, 
which  produce  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent wine,  particulariv  Muscadel. 

Mortem;  a  singular' celebration  which 
takes  place  every  three  years  at  Eton 
school,  England.    (See  JBton.) 

MoifTEMATOR,  Joige  dc  '  a  celebrated 
poet,  bom  about  1520,  in  the  small  town 
of  Montemayor,  or  Montemor,  not  for 
firom  Coimbra,  in  Portural.  He  was 
much  less  indebted  to  study  than  to  his 
natural  genius,  but  he  understood  several 
living  languages,  and  his  translations  fifom 
them  are  characterized  by  ease  and  faith- 
fulness. In  his  youth,  he  entered  the 
military  career,  although  his  inclination 
attracted  him  to  music  and  poetry.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Casdle,  and,  bein^  des- 
titute of  other  means  of  subsistence,  joined 
the  chapel  of  Philip  II  as  a  singer,  and 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Germanv,  It- 
aly and  the  Low  Countries.  After  his  re- 
turn, he  appeara  to  have  lived  in  Leon, 
where  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Diana,  which 
constitutes  him  the  founder  of  the  Spanish 
pastoral  romance.  Queen  Catharine,  sister 
of  Charies  V,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
called  the  poet  to  her  court,  and  conferred 
on  him  an  honorable  post  By  an  elegy  of 
Francisco  Marcos  Dorantes,  which  is  con- 
tained in  all  the  editions  of  the  Diana,  it  ap- 
peara that  he  died  as  early  as  1568.  Al- 
though a  Portuguese  by  birth,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  belonginff  to  Spanish  literature,  as 
he  wrote  in  Casoiian.  Cervantes  calls  the 
Diana  the  finest  model  of  the  pastoral  ro- 
mance. Besides  that  work,  wnich  is  un- 
finished, we  have  a  Ccmaona^  or  collec- 
tion of  his  poemsL 
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XoMTBinBeuin  $  the  SohabKanlB  of 
MonteDcoro,  a  country  in  the  western 
putof  Tuikey  in  Europe,  in  the  province 
of  Albania,  between  kt  43°  8^  and  4d»  5^ 
N^aDd]ou.J8<'38'and]9°35'£.  Inthe 
language  of  the  native^,  the  countiy  is 
calfed  Tt^emagcrOf  and  received  the 
name  of  Montenegro  (Black  Mountainl 
fiom  the  daik  color  of  the  forests  which 
eover  its  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are 
Sclavonian^  and  are  described  as  bold, 
wariike  and  hpspitable,  but  inclined  to 
robbeiy.  They  are  estimated  at  about 
60^000,  of  whom  15,000  are  capable  of 
bearing  anna  The  superficial  area  of  the 
eountiy  is  1000  square  miles.  This  dis- 
trict was  never  reduced  by  the  Tiuics,  and, 
in  1797,  the  inhabitants  threw  off  all  de- 
pendence on  Turkey,  and  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  Tljeir  ruler  is  called  tpladxka^  and 
ia  the  aptritual  and  temporal  head  of  af- 
fiuis.  Their  language  is  IITvrico-Sclavo- 
nian.  They  belong  to  the  Greek  church, 
liiit  have  their  own  patriarch.  The  pi-in- 
cipal  town  is  Atigne.  In  1767,  an  adven- 
turer by  the  name  of  SttLffauo  Piccolo, 
made  his  appearance  among  them,  who 

five  himself  out  for  the  Russian  emperor 
eter  III,  and  excited  an  insurrection, 
which  was  not  pacified  without  much 
btoodsbed. — See  Sommi^res,  Foyage  Hig-^ 
laii^fife  d  Poiitique  de  Montenegro  (^  vols.,' 

M oirrK  NoTTE ;  a  mountain  in  Italy,  on 
the  borders  of  the  state  of  Genoa  and  the 
duchy  of  Monferrat,  7  miles  north  of  Sa- 
▼ona,  13  south  of  Ac^ul  On  tlie  11th  of 
April,  1796^  the  Austnans,  commanded  by 
general  B(»ulieu,  were  defeated  by  die 
French  under  Bonaparte ;  the  imperialists 
loflt  9000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prison- 
en. 

MoifTE  Ncovo ;  a  mountain  in  Naples, 
thrown  up  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  1^ 
century,  in  the  valley  of  Avema  In  48 
hours  It  attained  the  height  of  3100  feet 
B^ne  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  the  sand  is  vety  hot 
firom  subteiraneous  fire. 

M05TEREAU.    (See  ChaUUon.) 

Monte  Santo.  ,  (See  ^tho8,) 

MoNTEEET,  a  seaport  or  bay  in  New 
California.  Lon.  13P  51' W.  Lat.  96»  36^ 
N.  The  bay  is  spacious,  and  is  situated 
between  Point  Pinos,  and  Point  Anno 
Nuova  The  climate  is  healthy,  but  sub- 
ject to  thick  fbge. 

MoNTESPAN,  Fran^oiae-Athenajs  de 
Rocbechouart  de  Mortemart,  marchioness 
de,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV,  bom  in  1641, 
(the  second  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
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Moitemait  and,  in  1683|  was  monied  to 
the  marquis  4e  Montespan.  To  the  most 
fascinating  beauty  she  added  a  natural 
liveliness  and  vnt,  and  a  hi^y  cultivated 
mind.  Her  conversation  was  gay,  natural 
and  piqwmk.  On  her  first  appearance  at 
couii,  as  the  queen^s  dame  da  pokM,  Mile, 
de  la  Valli^  possessed  the  fitvor  of  the 
monarch ;  but  the  ^pfoce,  beauty  and  wit 
of  the  lovely  marchioness  soon  made  an 
impreasion  on  him  (1668)^  and  it  was  not 
long  concealed  from  the  courtieni-^- 
thoufffa  the  pious  queen  was  slow  to  credit 
it — that,  while  that  voluptuous  prince  al- 
ready hod  one  mistress  at  cou0,  he  was 
liviuff  in  double  adultery  with  another. 
Her  husband  had  been  oniered  to  retire  to 
his  estates^  and  Mme.  de  la  Valh^re  with« 
drew  in  1674.  The  first  child  of  this 
adulterous  connexion  was  bom  in  167!S^ 
and  the  birth  was  carefully  concealed. 
The  education  of  the  childron  was  com- 
mitted to  Mme.  Scarron,  aflerwfrds  De 
Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  injunctionB 
of  secrecy ;  but  this  exterior  of  decency 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  thev  weie  openly 
avowed.  The  influence  of  the  fiivorite 
mistreas  wss  often  exercised  ui  pubKc  af- 
ftirs,  and  her  advice  was  often  ft>nna]ly 
asked  end  followed.  Several  tnnsMDt 
passions  of  the  king  still  left  her  her  power, 
until  age  and  k>ng  possession,  remoiaey  and 
a  growing  attachment  to  Mme.  de  Mainte- 
non (q.  v.)|  finally  overcame  h]spassion,and 
the  frequent  quarrels  of  the  two  hhdiea 
finallv  estranged  his  afiTectionB  from  Mme. 
de  Montespan.  She  rorelv  appeared  at 
court  after  1685,  and,  in  1691,  she  entinlv 
quitted  it  Her  last  yean  were  devoted 
to  religious  exercises,  acts  of  benevplence 
and  penitence.    She  died  in  1707. 

MoNTEsquiEU  (Charles  de  BccmkUil 
baron  de  la  Br^e  et  de,)  was  deacendeq 
from  a  noble  fimiily  of  Guienne,  and  was 
bora  Jan.  18, 1689,  at  the  castle  6f  OrMe, 
near  Bordeaux.  When  only  twenty  yeara 
old,  this  philosophical  genius  collected 
materials  tor  his  timrit  d^  Laia.  An  unr 
cle,  who  was  president  of  the  parliamem 
of  Bordeaux,  left  him  his  properpr  and 
ofiice.    In  this  sphere  of  action,  Mpotesr 

3uieu  tried  to  be  usefbl  in  various  waysL 
n  die  academv  which  was  formed  at 
Bordeaux,  he  delivered  many  exceUeti 
lectures  on  history,  sought  to  attract  attea- 
tion  to  the  naturu  sciences,  in  hte  time 
almost  entirely  neglected,  and,  Ibr  that 
purpose,  projected  the  jf>lan  of  a  HitMrt 
phpimie  de  la  Ttrrt  ancientie  d  aiociime, 
(wnicn,  however,  as  his  cfiRnts  were  after- 
wards tumed  in  other  directions,  was 
never  finished),  ccc.    In  1731,  he  C94?ae 
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beloTO  the  public  with  has  Ldtrti  Penmmf 
which  he  had  bep|on  In  the  country,  Mid 
finished  in  the  leisure  houra  that  his  bun- 
nesB  left  him.  This  work,  profound  un- 
der the  appearance  of  levity,  announced  a 
distinguished  writer.  It  dves  a  most 
Mvely  and  correct  picture  of  French  man- 
neni :  with  a  light  and  hold  pencil,  he  por- 
trays absurdities,  prejudices  and  vices,  and 
has  the  skill  of  imparting  to  all  an  original 
'character.  AH  his  letteis  are,  however,  not 
^f  equd  value :  some  contain  paradoxes 
«nd  coarse  satires  against  the  reiffn  ai 
Louis  XIV.  These  letters  introduced 
Montesquieu  into  the  French  academy, 
although  this  society  was  -by  no  means 
spared  in  them ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  justty 
offended  at  the  Persian's  mockery  of  the 
CJhristian  religion,  opposed  his  reception. 
The  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  his  admisBion,  in  1728,  was 
short,  but  eneigetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  ereat 
work,  the  'Enrit  des  Loia,  he  resigned  his 
office  in  Boraeaux,  in  1726,  and,  after  his 
reception  into  the  academy,  began  to 
travel  through  Germany,  Hungaiy,  Italv, 
Switzeriand,  Holland  and  England.  Jn 
the  last  country,  he  spent  about  two  years, 
and  WBB  made  member  of  the  royal  socie- 
ty of  sciences  in  London.  The  result  of 
his  observation  was,  that  Germany  was 
the  place  to  travel  in,  Italy  to  reside  in  for 
a  time,  England  to  think  in,  and  France 
to  live  in.*  After  his  retum  to  his  ekdUau 
la  BrkU,  he  ifinished  his  woric  Sur  ks 
Cmuta  dt  la  Grandeur  ddela  Decadence 
dts  Ronuwu,  which  first  appeared  in 
179L  His  acute  remarks  and  excellent 
delineations  cave  to  this  trite  subject 
the  interest  of  novelty.  The  loftv  spirit 
which  shineii  in  this  book  is  still  more 
conspicuous  in  die  Eiprii  des  Loisy  which 
appeared  in  1748.  In  this  work,  which 
exhibits  the  laws  of  states,  in  their  broad 
connexion  with  their  other  elements  of 
public  life,  the  author  distinguishes  three 
forms  of  ^vemment, — the  democratic,  the 
monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  and  shows 
that  the  laws  must  correspond  to  the 
principles  of  these  forms.  Tne  distinction 
is  of  great  importance,  and  leads  the  au- 
thor to  a  great  variety  of  deductions.  The 
style,  without  always  being  correct,  is  en- 
er^tic.  This  work  may  te  termed  a  code 
or  national  law,  and  its  author  may  be 
termed  the  legislator  of  the  human  family : 

*  -He  waj  often  accustomed  to  say.  Jocosely,  of 
Ub  own  cobdact  in  \m  travels,  '^In  Franco,  I 
was  the  friend  of  every  body  j  in  England,  of  no- 
body ;  in  Italy,  I  had  to  cooiplhncnt  every  one, 
and  in  Gennany,  drink  every  where.'' 


we  ftsi  fbm.  it  emanaiea  from  « 
heart,  regarding  the  whole  hunMB  noe 
with  aftectioB.  In  consideration  €^  these 
BentiDoeDtB,  Montesquieu  may  be  Ibrgiven 
far  laboring  to  reduce  every  thing  to  -a 
system ;  ascribinjf^  to  climate  and  pliyaieal 
causes  too' much  influence  over  the  men^ ; 
ffx  the  irregularity  of  his  worit  as  a  whole, 
and  for  having  too  often  dravm  general 
inferences  from  sinffle  cases.  But  it  has 
been  justly  complamed  that  we  find  m 
tiiis  d!tfd^€nanrt  many  excessively  long  di- 
gressions re^Mcting  the  feudal  laws;  also 
me  testimony  of  trevellen  of  doubtftil 
credit;  paradoxes  Instead  of  truths,  and 
jests  instead  of  reflections.  He  has  there- 
fore been  accused  of  indefiniteness,  forced 
expressions,  and  want  of  connexion.  It 
is,  however,  tmdeniable,  that  this  book  is 
ft)r  the  philosophers  storehouse  of  inves- 
tigations; and  no  one  has  ever  reflected 
more  profoundly  than  Montesquieu  on  the 
nature,  foundation,  manners,  climate,  ex- 
tent, power,  and  peculiar  character  of 
states ;  on  the  effects  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments ;  on  religion,  education  and  com- 
merce. To  a  criticism  by  die  abb6  Bon- 
naire,  Montesquieu  replied  in  his  Difaue 
de  VEmii  dts  Loit,  He  died  at  Puis, 
Feb.  10, 1755,  at  the  ace  of  sixty-ox  yean. 
Although  economical  by  nature,  he  could 
be  generous,  as  in  the  well-known  in- 
stance of  his  bounty  at  Marseilles,  wheie 
he  gave  his  purse  to  a  young  boatman, 
and  secretly  appropriated  a  considerable 
sum  to  release  the  father  of  the  trabappy 
man,  who  had  ftJIen  into  the  hands  of 
Bafbary  corsairs.  It  was  not  discovered 
till  after  Montesquieu's  death  that  he  was 
the  liberator  of  the  captive.  A  note  re- 
specting the  remittance  of  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  a  banker,  found  by  his  executora 
among  his  papers,  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  this  act  of  hberali^.  It  has  given  oc- 
casion to  the  drama  Lt  Biai^aii  anorifm^. 
His  mildness,  good  humor,  and  courteous- 
ness,  were  always  equal ;  his  conversa- 
tion easy,  instructive  and  entertiuning. 
After  hi9  death,  a  collection  of  his  vrotka 
was  published  at  London,  in  1759  (3  vols., 
4to.^  In  1788,  there  appeared  a  good 
edition  (in  5  vols.),  to  which  must  be  add- 
ed a  volume  ofCEumres  PoHHvmes^  that 
appeared  in  1798.  The  most  complete 
editions  are  those  of  Basle,  of  1799,  in  8 
vols.,  and  of  Paris,  1796,  in  5  vols.  They 
contain  several  other  works  of  Montes- 
quieu, such  as  the  Ttmj^  de  GnidSe,  a 
kind  of  poem  in  prose.  A  history  of 
Louis  XI,  which  he  had  composed,  was 
lost,  being  burned  by  the  author  by  mis^ 
take.    Under  the  name  of  CftorlMiTOufre- 
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jMid^  MonteBqiuen  has  unreiled  the  soul 
of  «  tyrant,  in  a  convemtiim  between 
Sulk  end  Euemtes.  Qfhi^Ztfttrer/ann- 
KhrtB,  which  appeami  in  1767,  several  are 
iotoceetinff.  In  hia  twenty-eizdi  year, 
MonteaqiMMi  married,  and  the  fhiili  ofthia 
maniage  wera  one  aon  and  two  daughters. 
The  int  frabliabed  a  romance^  in  1789; 
Anaoe  and  Imenc^  which  was  probably 
written  by  licMile8(;(U]eu,  in  his  younger 
yean,  and,  perhaps,  intended  origmalfy,  aa 
Chimin  suggoatti,  to  form  an  epiaode  in 
the  LdtFtB  Fenann.  To  hm  grandson, 
tiw  baion  Ifbntesairieu,  who  di^  without 
•faUdren,  at  Londsn,  July  S7,  ]8a4»  Napo- 
leon,  fiom  lespeel  to  the  author  of  the 
JBtpri^dnXott,)e8Cored  the  property  of 
his  crandfrlher,  which  had  hesn  ciHifis- 
cated  during  the  revolutioB. 

MoNTK  V  lOBo,  or  CispiaTuio ;  a  re- 
pwblae  of  South  America,  between  firaxQ 
OB  the  eaat  and  north,  Paraguay  on  the 
■eith-west,  and  Buenos  Ayrea  on  the 
weal,  washed  by  the  Uruguay,  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  the  Atlantic  Itwasdeckr- 
«d  an  independent  repubtic,  Hjy  a  treaty 
becwosn  Buenos  Ayraa  asd  Brazil,  in 
laaa.    {Se^  Baada  OrieMU) 

Mamn  Video,  or  S.  Fujps  ;  capital 
«f  the  repuMifi  of  Monta  Video^  on  the 
BOftfaem  htmk  of  the  Rio  de  k  Plata,  near 
ito mondi ;  lat  ar  54^  S. 9kMk5e^  1^  W.; 
190  miiaa  north  omt  of  Buenos  Ayre& 
Hear  the  port  risea  die  mountain  nom 
which  it  derivea  ils  name,  and  on  which 
1iMeisalight*house.  The  dty  is  bull  too 
n  geotb  ascent,  and  isforCSiied;  the  streets 
aae  wida^  itiaight,  and  wett-pored  ;  the 
ha  oats  generatty  of onestory»  wtA  flat  rooft. 
The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral 
Tie  climate  is  moist ;  storms  are  frequent 
i»sununer,  and  the  cold  is  sSyere  in  the 
wimsr  months,  lune,  July  and  August 
TbepocCii  the  best  on  die  Phtta.  The 
taqportsare  tallow,  hides,  and  salt  beef; 
kB|iort%  manuftctnred  goods,  cofiee,  su- 
faK,4^;  population  lO^Oa  Monte  Vi- 
See  waa  buik  by  a  Spanish  colony  from 
Buenos  Ayiei^  and  waa  a  hng  time  an 
ohfeet  of  ambition  to  Portugal  When 
*e  Ibraser  ahook  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
the  Brazilian  court  seised  the  opportunity 
Oif  taking  possesion  of  il  It  was  recov- 
eved,  after  a  long  siege,  in  1814,  and  re- 
mken  by  the  Braziliana  in  18S1.  By  the 
nteanr  of  18SIB  it  became  the  capital  of 
pspubiic  of  the  same  name.    (See  JEXond 
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]i#irrKSU]fA ;  cnperor  of  Mexico^  at 
*e  thne  of  the  Spaniah  inraaion.  In 
1S19^  when  Cortea  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Mmiirfs  •b^  ezpresKd  his  intendon  <^ 


visiting  the  emperor  in  his  capita],  Monia- 
zuma  sent  him  a  rich  present,  but  foihada 
bis  farther  advance.  Cortes^  howevei^ 
heeded  not  this  prohitntion,  and  the  em* 
peror,  intimidateo,  began  vainly  lo  nego- 
tiate for  the  departura  of  the  SpaniaraiL 
His  despotic  government  having  made 
him  many  anemiei^  who  willingly  joinad 
G«Htes,  and  assisted  him  in  his  progress  tn 
Mexico,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
advance  of  the  Spaniards^  to  whom  he 
assigBed  quartan  in  the  town  of  Cholula^ 
where  he  plotted  their  deabruction.    His 

got  being  discovered,  a  maasacre  of  the 
hdulana  fUlowed,  and  Cortsa  proceeded 
to  the  gatea  of  the  capital,  bofora  Mont»> 
SMima  waa  determined  ho  w  to  receive  him. 
iEs  timidity  prevailed,  and,  meeting  the 
Spanish  lestder  in  great  state,  he  conducted 
him  vrith  much  respect  to  the  quartera 
allotted  to  him.  The  mask  waa,  however, 
soon  removed :  Cortes  seized  Monteeumn 
in  the  heart  of  his  capital,  and  kept  himaa 
a  hostage  at  the  Spanish  quartan.  (See 
GDfies.)  He  was  at  first  treated  with  ra^ 
spect,  which  waa  soon  changed  into  insult^ 
and  fotten  were  put  on  his  legs.  He  wan 
at  length  obKfled  to  acknondedge  bia  va»- 
salace  to  the  kmg  of  Spain,  but  he  could 
not  be  brought  to  chaojgehiaieligion.  He 
was  ecmstantly  planning  how  to  dehvar 
himaelf  and  ms  countrymen ;  and  whsa 
Cortea,  vrith  great  part  ef  hia  forces^  wan 
obliged  to  march  out  to  oppoae  Narvaes, 
the  Mexicana  roaa  u{»  and  luriously  attack- 
ed the  Spaniards  who  reinaincd.  The 
return  of  tneir  commander  atone  saved  the 
latter  fipom  desuuetien,  and  hoatilitiea 
were  going  forward,  if^en  Montezuma, 
atiU  the  prisoner  of  the  Spaniarda,  waa 
induced  to  advance  to  the  batdementi  of 
the  Spaniah  fortress,  in  his  royal  robee^ 
and  attempt  to  pacify  hia  subjects.  His 
addreaa  only  excited  indignatioD,  and,  be- 

aatruck  on  the  temple  with  a  stone,  he 
to  the  ground,  fcvery  attention  waa 
paid  to  him  hy  Coitea,  fiom  motivea  of 
policy ;  but,  rejecting  all  nourishment,  he 
tore  off  his  handagea,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired, spuming  every  attempt  at  convex- 
non.  Thki  event  took  place  in  the  aum* 
merofisaa  He  left  two  aons  and  three 
daughtan,  who  were  converted  to  the 
Catholic  ftith^^hariea  V  gave  a  grant 
of  landa,  and  the  title  of  eiim<  tifMrnkam- 
ma^  to  one  of  the  aona,  who  waa  the 
founder  of  a  noUe  fiunilv  in  Spain.  (See 
Robertaon^  fiutoy  (ifJmKnetu) 

MoRTFAUcozi,  Bmard  de,  a  French 
BenedictSbo,  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Maur,  celebrated  aa  a  critic  and  antiquaiyv 
was  of  noble  deseaMi  and  vna  bom  at  the 
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castle  of  Soubge,  in  Langaedoc,  in  1655. 
When  young,  he  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice, which  he  quttMd,  and,  in  1675,  took 
the  monastic  tows.  In  1688,  he  publish- 
ed, coE^intly  with  fiuhera  Lopin  and 
Pouget,  a  volume  entitled  JhudecUi  Chraeoj 
twe  varus  Opmcuia.  One  of  his  great 
undertakincs  was  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Athanasius,  which  appeared  in  1698 
(in  3  vols.,  folio).  He  then  visited  Rome, 
where  he  exercised  the  functions  of  agent- 
general  of  the  congregation ;  and,  on  his 
return  from  Rome,  published  an  account 
of  his  observations,  under  the  title  of 
Diarium  Stdictan;  and,  in  1706,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek 
fiithers,  vrith  a  Latin  translation,  notes 
and  remarks.  In  1706  appeared  his 
PaUBOgrtjfhia  Graca,  she  dt  Ortu  d  iVo- 
gre$9u  Jjiieranan  Graeamm.  Among  his 
subsequent  labors  are  the  Hextmla  of  Ori- 
gen  (1713»  ft  vols.,  folio) ;  an  edition  of  the 
worksof Chrysoetom(l9  vols^  folio);  and 
LesMonumenis  de  laMonarddt  FVanfaiue, 
His  works  in  folio  alone  form  44  volumes. 
The  most  important  of  his  productions  is 
the  treasure  of  classical  archnology,  en- 
titled UAnHquiU  expUmide  et  rmuevUt  en 
FigwrUy  with  the  supplement,  15  volumes, 
fofio,  containlnff  IdOO  plates.  His  death 
took  place  at  the  abbev  of  St  Germain- 
des-Pm,  1741.  English  translations  have 
been  pttUiBhed  of  ttie  Diarvtm  RdUcum 

MoifTTERRAT  (Mbnttferroio)';  formerly 
a  duchy  of  Italy,  bounded  by  Piedmont, 
Genoa  and  the  Milanese ;  the  capital  was 
Gasale.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Sardinian 
territories.  Mention  is  made  of  a  inarquis 
of  Montforrat  in  960.  It  was  erected  into 
a  duchy  by  Afaximilian,  in  1573.  In  1631, 
a  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Savoy,'  by  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  to  whose  ancestors 
Charies  Y  had  mnted  it  in  153a  In 
1703,  the  remainder  was  annexed  to  the 
same  duchv,  by  the  emperor.  Since  that 
period,  it  has  shared  Uie  fiite  of  Savoy. 
(SeoSsiwy.) 

MozrrroRT,  Simon  dc,  eari  of  Leicester, 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  activity,  zeal  and 
severity  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses,  was  bom  in  France,  and,  in  1231, 
retired  to  ESngland,  on  account  of  some 
dispute  vrith  queen  Blanche.  Henry  HI 
received  him  very  kindly,  bestowed  upon 
liim  the  earidom  of  Leicester,  which  bad 
formeriy  belonged  to  his  anoestori,  and 
gave  him  his  sister,  the  countess  dowager 
of  Pembroke,  in  marriage.  F.enry  soon 
after  appointed  him  seneschal  of  Gasoony, 
where  he  mled  so  despotically  that  the 


inhabitants 'sent  a  deputation  to  the  kino^ 
declaring  that  they  vrould  renounce  tfaeur 
allegiance  if  Montfort  was  not  removed* 
He  was  accordingly  recalled,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  examined  befi>re 
the  lords,  but  acquitted.  A  violent  per- 
sonal altercation  between  the  kinir  and 
the  haugh^^  earl  ensued,  in  which  the 
former  applied  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
traUcr  to  his  subject,  and  the  latter  gave 
his  sovereign  the  lie.  A  reconciliation 
was,  however,  efiected,  and  De  Montfort 
was  employed  on  several  occasions,  in  a 
diplomatic  and  military  capacity.  Ab  the 
dissatisftction  of  the  Inrons  vrith  the  gov- 
emment  assumed  a  more  decided  tone, 
the  name  of  this  nobleman  is  more  fte- 
auend^  mentioned.  He  concerted,  with 
tne  principal  barons,  a  plan  of  reform, 
and,  m  1258,  they  appeared  in  pariiament 
armed,  and  demanded  diat  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  ptit  in  the  hands  of  94 
barons,  who  were  empowered  to  re- 
dress grievances,  and  to  reform  the  state. 
These  concessions  were  called  the  provir- 
%on$  of  Ozford,  the  pariiament  naring 
been  holden  at  that  place.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  34  guardians,  at  die  head 
of  whom  was  Leicester,  continued  for 
several  years.  In  1263,  Henry  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  fit>m  their  authority,  but 
was  constrained  to  submit,  by  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed  that 
their  power  should  be  continued  during 
the  reign  of  his  successor.  This  stipula- 
tion soon 'led  to  new  troubles,  and  both 
parties  finallv  consented  to  refer  the  sub- 
lect  to  the  artritration  of  St  Louis.  The 
barons  refused  to  abide  by  his  deeirioD, 
and  hostilities  a^n  commenced,  which 
resulted  in  the  tnumph  of  Leicester,  at  the 
batde  of  Lewes.  His  arrogance  and  ra- 
pacity seem  to  have  raised  a  poweiAil  pai^ 
against  him  among  the  barons^  and^acconf- 
inff  to  some,  this  was  the  motive  which 
induced  him  to  summon  knights  of  shires 
and  bursesses  to  the  parliament  which 
convened  in  1965.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  motives,  however,  he  thus  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  English  house 
of  commons.  In  the  same  year  he  fell,  at 
die  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which  the  r^ral 
forces  were  led  by  prince  Edward.  (Bee 
Edward  L)  In  attempting  to  rally  his 
troops,  bv  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
His  bodv,  after  being  mutilated  in  the 
most  bamrous  and  indecent  manner,  was 
laid  before  lady  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  his 
implacable  enemy.  His  memoiy  was 
long  revered  by  the  people,  as  that  of  one 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  libonics  of  the 
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During  the  mieceedinff  ratgo,  thk 
IMiiig  was  discoungML  but,  m  the  nexl 
flenefatiozif  he  was  ealled  Si.  Simon  the 
Mighteou9.  Miraelee  were  ascribed  to 
him^  and  the  people  murmured  that  canon* 
izaiion  was  withneld  flora  him.  Though. 
SunoB  de  Montibrt  was  slain,  his  lifemi 
remaina  outraged,  and  hie  acts  branded  as 
dioee  of  a  usurper,  yet,  m  ^ite  of  author- 
ky  and  pmjudiee,  ms  bold  and  fortunate 
innovation  surviinDd.  He  disclosed  to  the 
world  (whether  conscious  or  not  of  the 
importance  of  his  measure),  the  greitt 
principle  of  popular  representation,  wnich 
has  drawn  foith  liberty  fiom  the  walls  of 
smgle  cities,  has  removed  all  barriers  to 
the  extent  of  popular  governments,  and 
has  given  them  a  regularity,  order  and 
vigor  which  put  to  shame  the  boasted 
energy  of  despotism. 

MoirToo2.FiER,  Jacques  Etienne,  the 
inventor  of  the  balloon,  the  son  of  a  paper- 
maker,  was  bora  at  Vidalon-l^Annonai, 
in  1745,  and,  with  his  elder  brother,  Jo- 
9€fk  MSduEd  (bora  1740,  died  1810),  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics^ 
mechanics,  physics  and  chemistiy.  They 
eairied  on  the  manuiactoiy  of  their  Either 
locether,  and  were  the  nnt  who  made 
vellum  paper.  Joseph  was  also  the  in- 
ventor of  the  water-ram,  which  raises 
water  to  the  height  of  60  feet  His  broth- 
er died  in  1799.    (See  Ammauitica,) 

MoKTooMSKT,  Gabriel,  count  de ;  a 
French  knight,  celebrated  for  his  valor 
and  his  &te.  In  his  vouth,  he  was  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  death  of  Heniy  II. 
That  prince  had  already  broken  several 
lances^  at  a  tournament  held  in  1559,  in 
honor  of  the  marriace  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth  with  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  when 
he  desired  to  run  a  tilt  with  the  ^oung 
Montgomery,  then  a  lieutenant  m  die 
8<x>tcu  guards.  The  latter  consented 
with  great  reluctance,  but  finally  yielded, 
when  he  saw  that  Henry  was  displeased 
with  his  refusal  In  the  encounter,  his 
lance  strack  with  such  violence  on  the 
visor  of  the  king,  as  to  raise  it,  and  pass 
through  his  head,  just  above  the  right 
eye.  The  prince  died  1 1  days  after,  com- 
manding that  Montgomeiy  would  not  be 
proceeded  against  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dent The  latter  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Normandv,  which  he  left,  for.  a  time^  to 
travel,  and  returned  to  France  at  the  time 
of  the  first  civil  war,  in  which  he  acted  as 
a  leader  of  the  Protestants.  He  defended 
Rouen,  with  great  bravery,  acainst  the 
raval  army,  in  1562,  and,  on  the  capture 
of  the  city,  made  his  escape  to  Havre.  On 
the  nigbt  of  St  Barthoktnew'fl^  he  was  at 


Paris^  but  succeeded  in  saving  hiDMnlf  hf 
flight,  and  went>  to  En^^and.  In  1578;  he 
brought  a  powsvfld  fleet,  partly  fitted  outi 
at  bis  own  expense,  to  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Catho* 
lies,  but  did  not  effect  any  thing,  and, 
retuininff  to  Normandy,  connectsd  him* 
self  with  the  Protestant  wilhium  of  that 
province.  After  several  battles,  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  Into  the  oastle 
of  Ikonfiont,  where,  in  spile  of  a  t^goroui 
resistance,  he  was  at  length  overpowered 
(May  27,  \S$A\  and  made  prisoner,  by  th» 
royalist  general  Madgnon.  ^  the  com* 
mand  of  Catharine  of  Mediei,  Matignon 
transferred  his  captive  to  Paris^  where  he 
was  beheaded,  June  96  of  the  same  year, 
displaying  the  most  heroic  eourage  on  the 
scafibld. 

MoiiTeoMEET,  Richard,  a  major-gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  U.  States^  waa 
bom  in  1737,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Ife 
embraced  the  profession  of  aims^  and 
served  under  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759; 
but,  on  bis  retura  to  England,  he  left  hm 
regiment,  although  his  projects  of  pro- 
motion were  fiiir.  He  then  removea  to 
America,  for  which  coontiy  he  enter- 
tained a  deep  aflection,  purchased  an 
esttite  in  New  York,  about  lOQ  miles  ftem 
the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of  judge 
Livingston.  His  feelings  in  uivor  of  Amer- 
ica were  so  well  known,  that,  on  the  com- 
mecc^ment  of  the  revolutionary  struffgle| 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  continental  forces  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, in  conjunction  with  general 
Schuvler.  The  latter,  however,  feU  sick| 
and  the  chief  command,  in  consequence, 
devolved  upon  Montgomery,  who,  after 
various  successes  (the  reduction  of  Fort 
Chamblee,  the  capture  of  St  John's,  and 
of  Montreal),  proceeded  to  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  This  .he  commenced  Dec.  .1, 
1775^  after  having  formed  a  junction  with 
colonel  Arnold,  at  Point-aux-Trembles ; 
but,  as  his  artillery  was  not  of  sufficient 
calibre  to  make  the  requisite  impression, 
he  determined  upon  attempting  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  ny  storm.  He  made  all 
his  arrangements,  and  advunced,  at  tho 
head  of  me  New  Yoric  troops,  along  the 
St  Lawrence.  He  assisted,  with  his  own 
hands,  in  pulling  up  the  pickets,  that  ob- 
structed his  approach  to  the  second  bar- 
rier, which  he  was  resolved  to  force,  when 
the  only  ffim  fired  fiY)m  the  batteiy  of  the 
enemy  killed  him  and  his  two  aid-de- 
camps. The  three  fell  at  the  same  time, 
and  rolled  upon  the  ice  fermed  upon 
the  river.  The  next  day  his  body  was 
brought  into  Quebec,  ond  buried  without 
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any  maik  of  distinction.  Congrae  di- 
iwted  a  monument,  with  an  inBcription, 
to  be  erected  to  his  memoiy,  and  placed 
in  front  of  St  PauPa  church,  in  New 
Yoiic,  and,  July  8, 1818^  his  remains  were 
brought  from  Quebec,  in  consequence  of 
a  resolw  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
interred  near  the  monument  G^ieFal 
Montgomeiy  was  gifted  with  fine  abilitiea, 
and  Md  received  an  excellent  education. 
His  nulitaiy  talents,  especially,  were  great ; 
his  measures  were  taken  with  judgment, 
and  executed  with  vigor.  The  soirow  for 
his  loss  was  heightened  by  the  esteem 
which  Ins  amiable  character  had  gained 
him.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  lie  was 
only  38  years  of  acew 

HonTflOMBRT,  James,  a  living  Eugliah 
poet,  bom  at  Inane,  in  Aynhire,  in  1771, 
IS  the  eldest  son  of  a  Moravian  minister, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Moraviiui  semi- 
nary at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire. 
After  this  period,  he  never  saw  his  parents. 
They  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
preach  to  the  NegrpeSyand  fell  the  victims 
of  disease.  Montgomeiy  contiuued  ten 
yean  at  Fulneck,  during  which  he  ac- 
quired Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German. 
To  poetiy  he  was  early  devoted,  for  he 
began  to  write  veraes  when  he  was  only 
10  yean  old,  had  filled  three  volumes  by 
the  time  that  he  was  12,  and,  before  he 
was  14,  had  cmnposed  a  mock  heroic 
poem,  of  more  than  a  thousand  lines.  In 
his  15th  year,  he  projected  an  epic  poem 
ou  the  ware  of  Alfined.  His  tutore  en- 
deavored, in  vain,  to  wean  him  from  that 
love  of  the  muse  which  they  believed  to 
be  incompatible  with  hie  intended  calling 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and,  at  length 
they  consented  that  he  should  turn  his  at- 
tention to  lay  purauits.  He  was  placed 
with  a  person  who  kept  a  shop  at  Mirfield, 
tkit  this  situation  he  soon  quitted  for 
another  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  finally, 
with  a  volume  of  his  poems,  he  travelled 
to  London,  and,  for  some  time,  was  in 
the  shop  of  a  Mr.  Hani80D,  in  that  city. 
In  1792,  Montgomery  settled  at  Sheffield, 
and  emnged  with  Mr.  Gales,  tlie  pubUsher 
of  the  Sheffield  Recister.  .  Mr.  Gales,  be- 
inff  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  was 
omiged  to  leave  Engbuid,  in  1794,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  afiriend,  Montgomery 
was  enabled  te  become  the  propnetor  of 
the  paper,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
to  tnat  of  the  Iris.  Two  prosecutions 
were  successively  instituted  against  him ; 
on  the  first  of  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
a  fine  of  £20  and  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, and,  on  the  second,  to  a  fine 
of  £90  and  an  incarceratk>n  of  six  montha 


During  his  confinement,  he  wrote  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which  he  published  in 
1797,  under  the  title  of  Prison  Amuse- 
ments. In  the  following  year,  he  gave  to 
the  press  a  volume  of  essays,  called  the 
Whisperer.  His  Batde  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  poems,  in  the  fint  volume  of 
the  Poetical  Register,  were  extensively 
admired.  Encouraged-  by  the  applause 
which  was  bestowed  on  his  contributions, 
he  ventured,  in  1806^  to  give  to  the  work! 
the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other 
Poems,  and,  in  spite  of  a  severe  criticism 
in  the  Edinbuivh  Review,  they  rose  into 
popularity,  and  established  his  reputation. 
His  subsequent  woriLS  are,  the  West  In- 
dies^ a  Poem,  and  other  Poems  (1810) ; 
the  Worid  before  the  Flood,  (1813);  Verses 
to  the  Memory  of  Richard  Reynolds, 
(1816);  Thoughts  on  Wheels,  a  Poem 
(1817);  Greenland,  and  other  Poems 
(1819);  PoJvAmmd,  Songs  to  Foreign 
Munc  r  1621)  ;  Songs  of  Zion,  (1822) ;  Pel- 
ican Island  (1827) ;  Voyages  of  Tyerman 
and  Bennet(miarionary  agents)  in  the  South 
Seas,  China,  &c.  (1831).  He  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Robert  Mowtf^omenf^  au- 
thor of  several  poems — Omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  (1028);  Universal  Prayer  2 
Death;  a  Vision  of  Hell;  a  Vision  of 
Heaven  (1829) ;  Satan  (1830) ;  which  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  had 
aili  extensive  cireulafion  in  England. 

MoifTH ;  the  12th  part  of  the  year,  and 
so  called  &om  the  moon,  by  whose  mo- 
tions it  was  regulated,  being  property  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  runs  through  the 
zodiac,  (For  the  civil  division  of  months^ 
see  the  articles  Calendar^  and  Epoch,) 
The  lunar  month  is  either  illuminative^ 
periodical,  or  synodicaL  lUwminaJixot 
monih  is  the  interval  between  the  firat 
appearance  of  one  new  moon  and  that  of 
the  next  following.  As  the  moon  appears 
sometimes  sooner  after  one  chance  than 
after  another,  tlie  quantity  of  the  ilaimina- 
tive  montli  is  not  always  the  same.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by  this  month. 
Lunar  periodical  InofiUh  is  the  time  in 
which  me  moon  runs  throup:h  the  zodiac, 
or  returns  to  the  samepomt  aeain,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  2/  days,  7  houiSL 

43  minutes,  8  seconds.  iMtutr  wnoiHcti 
montk^  called  also  a  Itmafion,  is  the  time 
between  two  conjunctions  of  the  moon 
with  the  sun,  or  between  two  new  moons^ 
the  quantity  of  which  is  29  daysi  12  hours^ 

44  minutes^  3  seconds,  11'''.  The  ancient 
Romans  used  lunar  monthsL  and  made 
them  alternately  of  29  and  90  days.  They 
marked  the  days  of  each  month  by 
three  terma^  viz.,  cokmb,  Noneti  and  idea* 
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SUor  mrndh  »  die  time  in  which  the  aun 
nms  through  one  entire  siffn  of  tike  eclip- 
tic, tlie  mean  quantity  of  miich  ia  90  daya^ 
10  hours,  39  minutea,  5  aeconda,  being  tlie 
12th  part  of  965  daya,  5  boura,  49  minutea, 
the  mean  aolar  year.  Attnmomieaif  or 
naiural  month,  is  that  meaaured  by  aome 
exact  interral,  conneaponding  to  tbemotion 
of  the  aun  or  moon ;  auch  are  the  lu- 
nar and  aolar  montha  above  mentioned. 
CwUj  or  oonwMm  month,  m  an  interval  of  a 
certain  number  of  airhole  dam  approach- 
ing neariy  to  the  quantity  of  aome  aatro- 
nomical  month.  Theae  may  be  either 
lunar  or  a(dar.  The  cwU  lunar  month 
cooaiaiB  ahemately  of  29  and  90  daya. 
Thua  will  two  civil  montba  be  eoual  to 
two  aatronomical  onea,  abating  ror  the 
odd  minutea;  and  ao  the  new  moon  will 
be  kept  to  the  firat  day  of  auch  civil 
montha^  for  a  long  time  together.  Thia 
was  the  month  in  civil  or  common  uae 
among  the  Jewa,  Greeks  and  Romana, 
till  the  time  of  Jufiua  C»aar.  The  civU 
oolar  numth  conaiated  alternately  of  90 
and  91  daya,  excepting  one  month  of  the 
12,  which  conaiated  only  of  29  daya,  but 
eveiy  fourth  year  of  90  daya.  The  form 
of  civil  montha  was  introduced  by  Juliua 
Cnaar.  Under  Auguatua,  the  nxth  month 
(till  then,  from  ito  place,  called  SextiUs) 
received  the  name  Augugtu»  (now  ^ugugt), 
in  honor  of  that  prince ;  and,  to  make  the 
compliment  atiU  ffreater,  a  day  was  added 
to  it,  which  maae  it  conaiat  of  91  daya^ 
though,  till  then,  it  had  only  contained  90 
daya ;  to  compenaate  for  which  a  day  waa 
taken  from  February,  making  it  conaiat  of 
28  daya,  and  29  eveiy  fourth  year.  Such 
are  the  civil  or  calendar  montha  now  used 
through  £urope.--AfofitA,  in  English  stat- 
utes is  a  lunar  month,  of  28  daya^  unleas 
ocherwiae  expreaaed. 

MoNTBOLOEr,  Charies  Tristan,  count  de, 
justly  celebrated  for  his  generous  adhe- 
rence to  the  fal|^  fortunes  of  his  illustri- 
ous master,  waa  bom  at  Paris,  in  1789. 
His  fttber  waa  cok>nel  of  a  regiment  of 
dragoona,  and  young  Montholon  entered 
the  armv  at  the  age  of  15.  He  com- 
menced hia  career  by  aerving  under  Bo- 
naparte, on  the  celebrated  dav  of  the  18th 
of  numaire,  and  waa  in  the  bat  of  tbe  offi- 
eeia  who  received  awcrnk,  as  marlu  of 
distinction,  from  the  finit  consul,  on  that 
bccaaion.  Appointed  aid-de-camp  to  mar- 
shal Berthier,  before  he  had  attamed  the 
age  of  21,  he  served  in  that  capacity^  in 
every  campaign  subsequent  to  that  period, 
and  distinguiuied  himself  particularly  at 
the  battles  of  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Jena 
and  Friedlaod.    During  a  time  when  the 


state  of  his  health,  and  the  efibeta  of  hii 
woundfl^  did  not  permit  him  to  underao 
the  fttignea  of  actual  militafy  aervice.  Na- 
poleon employed  him  in  varioua  impor- 
tant roiaaiona,  and  attached  him  to  hia  own 
person,  aa  one  of  hia  chamberlaina.  He 
waa  afterwarda  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  deparonent  of  the  Loire,  and 
waa  proceeding  to  oppoae  a  vigoroua  re- 
aiatance  to  the  Auatriana,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  newa  of  the  emperor'a  abdica- 
tion. Hia  first  thought  waa  to  reaign  hia 
command,  and  haaten  to  hia  master  at 
Vemillea.  From  thia  hour,  hia  ftte  and 
that  of  Napoleon  became  inaeparable.  He 
held  the  rank  of  general  dunng  the  hun- 
dred daya.  ^  He  aerved  Napoleon  aa  cham- 
berlain, after  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  both 
at  the  palace  Elya^  and  .at  Malmaiaon ; 
and,  finally,  with  hia  wife  and  children, 
voluntarily  partook  of  the  ex-empenn's 
impriaonment  at  St  Helena,  and  continued 
with  him  till  the  period  of  hia  deceaae. 
He  waa  executor  or  the  emperor,  and  haa 
aince  returned  to  Paria,  where,  in  connex- 
ion with  Gourgaud,  he  edited  the  MSS. 
of  Napoleon. 

Monti  Vihoenzo,  one  of  the  moat  eel- 
ebmted  modem  poets  of  Italy,  bom  at 
Fuaignano,  in  the  territoty  of  Fenrara, 
about  17^  atudied  at  Feirara,  after 
which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found 
patrona,  and  waa  "appointed  aecretaiy  of 
Luigi  Braachi,  nephew  of  the  pope.  As 
he  wore  the  clerical  dreas,  he  waa  called 
tMaU  Monti  The  Arcadia  received  him 
aaa  member.  Excited  by  the  fome  of 
Alfieri,  he  wrote  two  tragediea — GaltoUo 
Maa^ndo,  and  Arigtodemo — the  aplendid 
atyle  of  which  was  indeed  admired,  but 
the  plots  were  thought  too  traffic,  and  dra- 
matic action  waa  wanting.  The  murder 
of  the  French  ambaasador  Basaeville,  at 
Rome,  gave  occaeion  to  the  poem  BanH' 
liana,  in  which  he  cloaely  imitatea  Dante. 
Thia  work,  diatinguiahed  for  the  aplendor 
of  aome  of  ita  paaaagea,  gained  him  a 
well-deaerved  reputation.  Two  other  po- 
ema,  the  Muoogtmia  and  JFhwiiatk,  are  tsaa 
known  in  their  original  form,for,  the  French 
having  aoon  after  entered  Rome,  the  author 
auppreased  the  firet  edition,  and  prepared 
a  aedond,  in  which  the  reproachea  former- 
ly duected  againat  Bonaparte  and  hia  ar- 
my were  levelled  againat  the  allied  prince 
Monti  waa  now  ai)pointed  aecretaiy  of  the 
directory  of  the  Ciaalpine  republic  m  Mi- 
lan. He  waa  accusea,  indeed,  of  having 
acted,  on  a  mission  to  Romagna,  the  part 
of  a  new  Verres ;  but  his  veraea,  in  which 
he  artfuUy  flattered  the  existing  power^ 
kept  him  in  ofllce.    The  campaign  of 
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Suwaroff  in  Itttiyf  in  1790,  obliged  Inm  to 
deo  to  Fnnoe.  The  bettle  of  Marengo, 
restored  him  to  Milan,  where  he  eung  the 
Death  of  MaeeiieroDi.  This  poem  excit- 
ed almost  as  much  admiration  as  the  Ait- 
vtUianOf  but,  as  some  satirical  hits  gaye  of- 
fence, he  did  not  finish  it  He  was  scarce- 
ly appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  college  or  Brera  when  be  recei?ed  an 
invitation  to  Pavia,  as  professor  of  elo- 
quence ;  but  Napoleon  appointed  him  liis- 
toriographer  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
with  the  charge  of  eelebretiog  his  achieve- 
ments.  Aocordinffly  the  poet  composed 
his  Bwrth  ddla  SAtfa  nero,  of  whicn  six 
cantos  a{»eared  in  1806.  This  rery  sin- 
gular woik  met  with  strong  disapproba- 
tion, against  which  MondattemptcMl  a  vin- 
dication, in  a  letter  to  Bettinelfi.  He  then 
went  to  Naples  to  ioin  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
where  he  published  the  seventh  canto  of 
the  Boreb,  which  was  received  ¥rith  no 
more  approbation.  His  tragedy  Cqfo 
iSraeeo  likewise  found  little  ftvor,  as  dso 
some  musical  dramas.  The  poetry  was 
considered  as  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Dante,  though  not  without  many  beauties. 
Mono  BOW  translated  the  Satires  of  Juve- 
nal, and  (without,  as  he  confessed  himself^ 
understanding  Greek)  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
Li  1815,  he  composed  for  the  city  of  Mi- 
lan a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Francis.  He  died  in  October,  1838. 
Monti  cannot  he  denied  the  praise  of  great 
poetic  talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him 
u  Dcadt  en^enhlilEo.  His  Proposta  di  d- 
eune  Corrtzund  ed  ,^^giwUe  al  Voeabola- 
no  ddla  Crwea  contains  a  treasure  of  crit- 
ical and  lexicographical  information  on 
the  Italian  language.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  has 
been  announced  by  his  daughter. 

MoNTicBLLo ;  a  conical  bill,  on  which 
is  the  house  fbrmeriv  the  residence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  president 
of  the  U.  States.  It  is  situated  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Virginia,  two  miles  south- 
east of  Chariottesville ;  Ion.  78°  48^  W. ; 
lat  38°  8^  N.  The  summit  on  which  the 
house  stands  is  580  feet  above  Rivanna 
river,  which  flows  at  its  base,  and  affords 
an  extensive  and  beautifUl  prospect  The 
house  has  lately  been  sold. 

MoNTLosiER,  Francois  Domink|ue  Reg- 
nault,  eoun^de,  is  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  of  the  province  of  Auvergne,  in 
which  province  he  was  bora  about  1760. 
In  1789,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the 
states-general,  by  the  nobility  of  Riom. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  in  that 
jear,  that  he  began  to  take  a  conspicuoos 


part  in  that  assembly.  From  that  period, 
ne  came  forward,  on  every  occaBM>n,  ss 
one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  rovate 
party,  and  sometimes  carried  his  aeal  to  a 
length  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
that  he  espoused.  lie  dkt  infinite  mis- 
chief to  the  monarch,  by  his  opposition  to 
Mirebeau,  at  a  moment  when  that  orator 
was  desirous  of  giving  his  powerful  sup- 
port to  the  tottering  throne.  In  1791,  he 
was  guilty  of  a  great  want  of  forenght,  in 
voting  for  the  self-denying  decree,  which 
(Mdered  that  the  members  of  the  national 
assembly  should  not  be  elected  to  the 
ensuing  legislative  bodv.  By  this  absurd 
decree,  alfpolitical  influence  was  tlunown 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  monarehy.  M.  Montlosier  emi- 
grated, and,  after  having  been  employed 
on  the  contment  till  1794,  he  settled  ia 
England,  where  he  became  the  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Covrritr  dB  Londm^ 
which  he  conducted  on  the  same  prind- 
|ries  that  he  bad  manifested  in  the  national 
assembly.  In  1800,  he  was  selected  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing to  Bonaparte  a  sovereignte  in  Italy, 
on  condition  of  his  restoring  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France.  He  was 
arrested  at  Calais,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Temple,  where,  however,  he  was  con- 
fined only  96  hours,  Fouch^  having  de- 
clared that  the  arrest  arose  from  a  mistake ; 
but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  to 
quit  France  in  ten  daysL  During  those 
ten  days,  he  had  secret  audiences  of  the 
minister  for  the  foreign  department,  who 
informed  him,  ostensibly  m  confidence, 
that  it  was  the  design  of  the  first  consul  to 
reestablish  the  ancient  church  of  France, 
to  recall  the  emigrants,  and  restore  the 
unsold  property,  and  to  destroy  the  rem- 
nants or  Jacobinism,  and  bring  back  social 
order.  On  his  return  to  England,  Mont- 
losier began  to  cfaanse  the  tone  of  his 
journal;  and  the  British  government,  in 
consequence,  withdrew  its  protection  firom 
him.  In  1801,  the  ministers  of  the  police 
and  foreign  department  invited  him  beck 
to  his  country,  and  he  accepted  die  invita- 
tion. He  setded  at  Paris,  and  continued 
bis  journal  there,  but  dropped  it  at  the 
end  of  three  months,  and  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  the  fbreign  department. 
Though  he  did  not^give  his  vote  on  the 
subject  of  raising  Napoleon  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  yet  he  retamed  his  place.  The 
emperor,  soon  after,  ordered  him  to  write 
a  work  on  the  ancient  monarehy,  and  the 
causes  of  the  revolution — a  task  on  which 
Mondosier  waf  occupied  for  four  years; 
and  he  next  empk>yea  him,  for  15  months 
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as  hifl  reffolar  correspondent  on  political 
■ffiun.  About  the  cloae  of  1812,  montlo- 
aier  requested  permisBion  to  trayel  in  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in 
natural  histotpr — a  pursuit  which  be  had 
formerly  preferred  to  all  others.  His  re- 
quest was  jpnnted,  and  he  was  fiberally 
supplied  with  the  means  of  travelling  in 
comfort.  After  the  firat  restoration,  he 
published  his  work  On  the  French  Mon- 
archy, from  its  Establishment  to  the  pres- 
ent Period  (3  vols.,  8vo.\,  to  which  he 
subsequentiy  added  several  supplementary 
volumes,  brinffing  it  down  to  the  year 
1821.  He  remsed  to  vote  for  the  addi- 
tional act,  proposed  by  Napoleon ;  but  he 
was,  neveithelesB,  removed  from  office  on 
the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons.  For 
feudal  institutions  Montlosier  has  a  vio- 
lent and  absurd  predilection,  somewhat 
remarkable  in  a  man  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  Mhmrt  iur  un  SytUme 
rdigieux  el  poliHqut^  iendani  h  renoener  la 
S^gian,  la  SocUU  et  k  JV&ne  (1826),  di- 
rected against  the  Jesuits  and  ultra-moun- 
tainists,  excited  much  attention. 

MoimtARTRE ;  a  village  and  height  near 
Pan%  rendered  celebrat^  in  recent  histo- 
nr  by  the  mititary  events  of  which  it  vna 
the  Uieatre  during  the  two  occupations  of 
the  French  capital  bpr  the  allied  fbrces. 
According  to  some,  it  derives  its  name 
{Mong  JmtrHi)  f^om  a  temple  of  Mara 
which  formerly  stood  On  its  summit;  it 
was  afterwards  called  Mon$  MareurU 
(probably  because  the  temple  was  con- 
verted to  his  service) ;  and,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  8t 
Denis  and  his  disciples  here,  it  acquired 
the  name  of  ^ortf  Mariyrum;  and  a  chap- 
el took  the  place  of  the  heathen  temple. 
In  the  war  with  Lothaire  (976),  the  chron- 
kles  relate  that  Otho  H,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, caused  a  hallelujah  to  be  chanted 
by  the  monks  from  the  heights  of  Mont- 
roartre,  with  such  a  power  of  lungs  as  to 
terrify  aU  Paris.  In  1096^  Bouchard  de 
Montmorency,  to  whom  it  belonged, 
founded  a  convent  of  monks  here,  which, 
in  1133,  was  converted  into  a  nunneiy  bv 
queen  Adelaide  (wife  of  Louis  le  Ghos). 
This  abbey  afterwards  became  noted  for 
the  dissolute  manners  of  its  inmates.  Hen- 
ry IV,  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  fixed  his 
liead-ouarters  here.  When  the  allies  en- 
tered France,  in  1814,  Napoleon  caused 
the  neighto  to  be  fortified  ;  and  about 
15/)00  men  defended  it  a  whole  day 
against  ^000  of  the  allied  troops.  Mont- 
martre  was  again  fortified  in  1815^  but  was 
not  attacked  Itaflfbrds  a  cood  view  of 
the  capital,  and  is  occupied  by  country- 


seats  and  several  charitable  institations  and 
manufactories.  Large  quantities  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  are  obtained  from  its  ouarrieSi 

MoNTMiRAiL,  Battle  of,  in  1814.  (8ee 
CKofOZon.) 

MoimfoaBif CT,  or  Eitgrien  ;  a  vilkige 
about  nine  miles  from  Paris,  situated  on  a 
rising  ground,  which  overiooks  the  cele- 
brated valley  of  Montmorency,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  forest  of  the  same  name.  In 
this  beautiful  valley  is  the  hermitage 
where  Rousseau  wrote  his  itmUe^  and 
his  JVbttseUe  H&cfin^  and  which  wasafier- 
wards  occupied  by  Qr6try.  The  garden 
attached  to  it  contains  a  bust  of  the  for- 
mer, and  a  marble  monument  to  the  mem- 
017  of  the  latter.  Montmorency  is  now 
a  watering-place,  containing  sufphureoua 
springs,  wnich  supply  400  baths  a  day 
The  vicinity  afibrds  agreeable  walks. 

MoNTMORZzvcT,  Anne  de,  peer,  mar- 
shal, and  constable  of  France,  born  in 
1493,  one  of  the  greatest  senerals  of  the 
Idth  century,  distinguished  himself  under 
Francis  I  m  the  vtrars  a|^ainst  Charles  V, 
and  followed  his  sovereign  to  Italy,  where 
he  was  made  prisoner  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia  (IIS251  which  was  fou|^t 
a^nst  his  advice.  Francis  conferred  on 
him  the  dignit^r  of  constable  in  1588,  on 
account  of  nis  important  public  servicesi 
He  afterwards,  however,  lost  the  ftvor  of 
the  fcinff,  on  aceount  of  his  havisf  ad 
vised  him  to  trust  to  the  professions  of 
Charlei^  who,  while  In  France,  promised 
the  restoration  of  Milan.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  11,  Montmcnfency  recovered  his 
former  influence,  but,  owing  to  the  hatred 
of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  his  consideia^- 
tion  in  the  reign  of  Franeis  II.  The  ris- 
incs  of  the  Huguenots  occasioned  his  re- 
caU  to  the  court  of  Cbaries  IX,  and  he 
joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in  oppositioB  to 
Cond^  who  was  at  the  head  of^the  Prot- 
estants. The  consequence  was  a  civil 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1568.  In  the 
battle  of  Dreux,  Montmorency  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and  CoDd6 
was  captured  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
former  was  liberated  the  next  year,  and  in 
the  second  civil  war  gained  a  decistve 
victory  over  the  Huguenots,  November  10^ 
1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds  received  in 
the  action,  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

MoifTMORENCT,  Heurv  11,  duke  de. 
born  1505,  was  in  his  18th  year  createa 
admiral  of  France.  After  having  defeat* 
ed  the  Calvinists  in  Languedoc,  and  tak- 
en fitnn  them  several  strong  places^  he 
gained  a  victoiy  over  them  by  sea,  near 
the  island  of  R«,  whkhfell  into  his  handsL 
In  1696^  he  gained  decisive  advantages 
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over  the  dake  dB  Bobon^  leader  of  ihe 
UnguenotBt  Duiing  the  war  anioatMau- 
tii%  in  1630f  he  held  the  ehief  command 
in  Fiedkaont^aiid  defeated  the  Spaoiaida 
tinder  Doria,  although  they  were  superior 
Corhfltt  in  number.  ThieYictoiy  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  relief  of  Caaale,  and  hiaaer* 
vieeewere  vewaided  with  the  maishal'a 
baton*  Montnoiency  now  thoiubt  hiH^ 
self  powerful  enou|^  to  bmve  tbe  influ* 
enoeof  RicbebeUyandyWilh  Gaaton,  duke 
of  Orleans^  who  was  equally  dieaatiafied 
with  the  cardinal,  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellieo  in  Languedoc  La  Foree  and 
Sehonriieqi;  weve  sent  agaimc  them;  they 
met  al  GaMhiaudaiy,  and  Montmorency, 
who,  ta  ioflpirit  his  men,  had  thrown  hifla- 
aelf  into  the  royat  ranks^  wan  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.  Gaoton  remained  in- 
active. AD  France,  mindful  of  his  ser- 
vioe%  his  virtues,  and  his  victories^  deaived 
that  the  ricor  of  the  law*  ought  be  soften- 
ed in  his  Mjver ;  bucKichelieu  wae  resolv- 
ed to  make  an  arample  of  die  bravest, 
mesigeneraus-aiid  most  afluaMenMua  in 
France,,  and  the  masshal  was  eendenMied 
to  deaih  hf  tbe  psrliaaient  of  Thoulouse. 
The  kmg  extended  hia  men^  so  far  as  to 
•Vow  the  execmion  to  be  private^  and  it 
took  pfatce  in  the  kM  de  vOk^in  Tbo«- 
Jeuae^  October  aO»  163a. 

MoBWonnicr,  Fau«  ov  ;  n  beautiful 
eaandsvOBarinrarof  thA  same  nanw,  in 
Lower  Canada,  seven  mifeft  below  Que- 
bee.  The  Ma  ave  very  near  the  junctiaa 
efthhi  river  wiib  the  St  Lawrenceu  The 
kreadth  of  the  river  aft  the  top  of  tbe  can- 
49BdBia  about  100  feet,  and  the  perpendic- 
war  Qescent  ^«n  leet* 

MoKTPSLUR ;  m  post-town  of  Wasbing- 
ton  county,  Vermont,  36  milea  souch-west 
of  Buriington,  and  140  noithby  west  from 
Boston;  ^i4P  l&  N. ;  Ion.  72P  35"  W. ; 
^Bfun  Washington  city  594  miles;  popu- 
ktion  in  1820,3906;  in  1830  the  whole 
town  contained  2965,  and  the  village 
llOa  Montpeher  is  the  permanent  seat 
of  government  for  Vermont,  and  the  shire 
town  of  the  county  of  Wasbinirtoii.  The 
village  was  incorporated  in  1818:  it  is  sit- 
tnted  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  town- 
ship, on  the  north  bank  of  Onion  river, 
and  contains  a  commodious  state-bouse, 
built  of  wood,  a  court-bouse,  a  jail,  an 
neademy,  a  meeting-bouae,  and  the  num- 
ber of  school-houses,  workshops^  stores^ 
toverns  and  lawyers'  offioea  usually  found 
in  New  England  villagea  of  this  rise.  The 
ncademy  is  flourishing.  OnioB  rivsr  ai- 
forda  at  this  pkce  good  seats  for  manu- 
foetorieSL  The  situaaiott  of  the  village  is 
low,  and  ia  rendered  some  what  nnplwatiint 


bythepnndmiQFof  thebil]&  It  is 
ten  miles  nosth-easi  fiom  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  stole,,  and  is  a  great  thorough- 
face,  the  travel  paaaing^  through  itinaU  di- 
rections. 

MonTPBixiXR ;  a  city  of  France,  capi:- 
lUd  of  U^nult ;  Ion.  3^  59"  £. ;  laL 43Pd0r 
N. ;  70  mUes  north-west  of  Maiseillea,^ 
339  miles  from  Paris.  It  is  an  episcopal 
see.  Population,  35,850.  It  is  siouued 
five  milea  fix)m  the  sea,  between  the  small 
rivem  Maason  and  Lez,  o»  a  decfivity. 
Many  of  tbe  streeui  are  steep  and  iixeg»< 
lar,  and  iu  tbe  interior  of  the  town  t&ey 
are  windings  narrow  and  dark.  In  thn 
suburbs  are  the  most  recular  streels,  and 
the  best  houses;  the  buUdlngs  are  mosdy: 
of  stone.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  numer- 
ous churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charila- 
Ue  institutiona.  The  public  promenade^ 
called  Peypouj  is  one  oi  tbe  finest  in  Eu- 
rope; an  equeurian  stame  of  Louia  XIV 
wae  erected  in  it  in  1829.  Montpellier  baa 
long  been  the  aeat  of  a  celebrated  univei^ 
sity,  particularly  famous  for  its  achoel  of 
medicine ;  this  sdU  subsists,  under  the 
name  of  an  academy,  and  baa  three  fooHl- 
tiea  The  anatomical  theatre  is  eapaUe  o£ 
oontoining  9000  perBoos.  Other  estahlish- 
msDteare  abotanical  garden,  nM]aeura,cab- 
inel  of  natural  histoiy  and  anatomy,  the 
observatory,  and  public  library  of  O^POO 
^hios  and  many  vahiahle  manuscnplfc 
It  in  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  eon^ 
mands  the  town  and  neighborhood  The 
principal  mnnuftctuie  is  veadigris^  ia 
which  it  CBiries  on  a  ronsidprahle  trade,^ 
aa  also  ui  wool,  which  is  brought  fit>m  the 
Mediterranean ;  wine,  aqua  vitse,  Uungar 
ly  water,  cioaamoo  water,  essence  of  ber- 
gamot,  lemons,  &C.,  and  likewise  great 
quantitiee  of  woollen  carpeSi,  fusdans^  ^nd 
silk  stockingB.  These  commodities  are 
sent  by  the  canal  to  Cette,  which  is  the 
seaport  of  Montpellier.  This  town  is  oar*  * 
tksulariy  celebrated  for  the  aalufarity  of  ito 
air,  and  for  its  extensve  and  intereating 
prospects,  which  on  the  one  hand  embrace 
the  Pyreneea,  and  on  the  other  the  Alpau . 
It  is  imich  visited  by  mvahda  fimn  foreigst 
countries. 

MoimRKSiKB,  Ann  Maria  Louise,  of 
Orleans  (usually  known  aa  maderooisoUe 
de),  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1697.  Her  fiuher^ 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orieana,  bequeathed  bin 
eccentric,  impetuous  and  vindictive  tem- 
per to  his  daughter.  She  joined  the  fito- 
tictt  of  Cond4  in  the  war  of  the  Froodei 
and  bed  the  boMness  to  fira  upon  the 
troops  of  Louk  XIV  firom  the  Bastile. 
This  otttrsfle  awakened  the  hostility  of  the 
king  and  the  court  afauiit  her,  so  that  th^. 
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Bfcty  phn  of  mmifego  iv4iicb 
B  agreeable  to  her,  and  made  on^  mich 
{■xqpMtioDB  as  <flhe  could  not  but  refliae. 
At  the  ace  of  44,  ahe  determined  to  pve 
iMsr  hand  to  count  Lanzun.  She  obtained 
■ion  to  take  this  step,  and  brought 
a  fbrtune  of  90,000,000  franca,  'four 
duohiea,  the  seigneufy  of  Dombea,  the 
county  of  Bu  and  the  palace  of  Ijuzem- 
lioucg.  The  contract  waa  ah«ad^  con- 
dudol  when  the  queen  and  the  prmee  of 
Cond^  persuaded  Louis  XIV  to  rettact 
hk  oonsmt  It  has  been  supposed,  bow« 
-erer,  that  the  parties  were  secretly  married; 
but  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was  befoie 
or  after  the  ten  yean  imprisonment  of 
Lauznn,  at  Kgnerol,  for  his  conduct  to- 
warda  Mad.  Montespao.  He  finally  ob- 
tained his  fivedom  on  condition  that  the 
duchess  should  cede  the  seigneury  of  Dom- 
lies  and  tlie  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  of 
Maine.  She  gladly  consented  to  this  sacri- 
fice for  the  Mke  of  living  witli  him ;  but 
lier  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Lau- 
xun  aaw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambitious 
ivoman,  yet  glowing  with  the  passions  of 
youth,  and  she  looked  upon  him  as  un- 
srateful,  periidious  ond  false.  His  inso- 
fence  finally  so  exaspemted  the  princess, 
that  she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again 
hi  her  presence.  She  lived  in  retirement 
fiom  that  time,  and  died  in  1693,  little  re- 
gretted and  almost  forgotten.  Her  Me- 
moirs are  interesting. 

Montreal  ;  a  city  of  Lower  Canada, 
the  fint  in  size,  and  the  second  in  rank, 
ID  that  province.  It  is  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
idand  of  Montreal,  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  180 
miles  above  Quebec,  200  below  lake  On- 
tario, 243  from  AU)any,  and  300  from 
Boston ;  lat  45*^30^  N. ;  Ion.  73^  22^  W. ; 
population,  in  1821,  18,767;  in  1830, 
about  25,000.  The  harbor,  though  not 
large,  is  always  secure  for  shippiii^  dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  river. is  not  m)zen ; 
and  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water 
«an  lie  close  to  tlie  shore.  The  general 
deptli  of  water  is  from  three  to  four  and  a 
half  fiithomsL  The  greatest  inconvenience 
is  the  rapid  of  St  Maiy,  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  city :  vessels  cannot  ascend  this 
without  a  strong  wind  from  the  north-east 
Montreal  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
towns,  but  one  is  very  little  elevated  altove 
the  other.  The  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  general- 
ly rather  noirow,  executing  the  new  ones. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  grayish 
atone,  with  roofs  covered  with  sheet-iron 
or  tin.    Many  of  them  ai^e  large  and  hand- 


Bofne,  and  in  vnodeni  styis.  Tlw  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  generd  boa- 
pital,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  eenveot  of  Notre 
Bame,  a  magnificent  French  cathedral, 
an  EngHflfa  church,  the  Catholic  seminaiy, 
the  Protestant  coUege,  the  court-house, 
and  the  government-house.  Montreal  ia 
the  mat  emporium  of  tlie  Itar  trade, 
which  is  of  vast  eactent  and  importance* 
It  is  riso  the  dbannel  through  which  com- 
naeree  is  carried  on  twtween  Canada  and 
the  U.  States.  A  canal,  nine  miles  long, 
has  been  completed  around  one  -of  the 
rapids  below  the  city,  ^called  the  Laehme 
amaL  A  regular  steam-boat  cotumuni-  * 
cation  ia  kept  up,  duriiur  theanmmer,  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec  A  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent;  and  the  French  and  fin^^irii 
languages  are  about  equally  spoken  in  the 
transaction  of  oidinaiy  fousiniMS,and  ev«n 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  There<is  a  <^Uqre 
at  Montreal,  styled  unmrgitjf  of  JHciHU 
coiUgnj  endowed  by  the  late  nonoralile 
James  McGill,  ai^  chartered  m  1821.  Its 
ffovernors  are  the  governor  in  chief^  the 
lieutenant-governors  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada,  die  lord  bishop  of  Quebec,  the 
chief-justice  of  tipper  Canada,  and  the 
chief-justice  of  llfontreal,  for  the  time 
being.  It  has  a  principal  and  eight  pro- 
fessors. There  is  another  institution,  called 
the  ct^Uge  qf  Montreal^  which  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  professors.  The  mechan- 
ic's institution,  the  natural  history  society, 
the  library  of  8000  volumes,  and  the  advo- 
cate's library,  are  of  great  utfflty. 

Montreal  ;  an  island  of  Lower  Cana- 
da, in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Ottawa  river,  32  miles  longand 
10^  broad.  It  forms  the  counter  of  Mon- 
treal, and  is  divided  into  nine  parishes.  In 
general,  its  surfiice  is  level,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  largest  mountain  on 
the  island  is  one  mile  distant  from  the 
city.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  r>eat 
country  houses  and  gardens,  ond  the 
mountain  itself  is  covered  with  lofty  trees. 
The  view,  from  this  elevation,  embraces 
the  city,  the  river,  and  a  wide  extent  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  marquis  of^ 
a  distinguished  royalist  under  Charles  I, 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land. He  entered  tiie  Scotch  guards  in 
France.  On  his  return,  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in 
consequence  of  whirh  he  met  with  such 
neglect  that  he  joined  the  covenanters; 
but,  atlerwards  returning  to  the  roval  side, 
he  was  zealous  in  his  service  of  the  king, 
and  gained  the  batties  of  Perth,  Aberdeen 
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and  Inyeriochv,  in  reeompenfle  for  which 
he  was  craaled  a  niaiquia.  In  1645,  be- 
ing defeated  by  Leriey,  be  left  the  hiog* 
dom»  and  remained  abroad  until  1650, 
when  he  went  to  Oiiuej,  with  a  few 
feUowen;  but,  being  taken,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hang- 
ed and  quartered,  May  31, 1650. 

Monraoues ;  a  village  of  France,  near 
Paris,  at  which  is  the  entrsnoe  to  the  vast 
catacombs  (q.  v.),  which  extend  under  a 
part  of  Pans,  and  contain  the  bones  of 
twenty  generations,  The  remnants  of  the 
French  army,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo^ 
were  rallied  on  the  plains  of  Montrouse. 

MoiiTSEaRAT ;  one  of  the  Little  Antilles, 
<HrCaribbee  islands,  belonging  to  Eiwland ; 
lat.lG»47'N.;lon.63»l?W.  Itisabout 
nine  miks  lonff,  and  nearly  as  wide,  and 
contains  dO^OOO  acres,  of  which  two  thirds 
are  mountunous  and  barren.  The  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  cotton  and  indigo;  the 
nopukSon,  8000,  of  which  6500  are  slaves. 
Plymouth  is  the  chief  place.  The  island 
was  discovwed  by  Columbus^  in  1493,  and 
colonized  by  the  Engiith,  in  1633L 

Mo2fT8xaRA.T  {Monmrodo) ;  a  mountain 
in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  34 
miles  south-west  of  Barcelona,  which  has 
its  name  fiom  its  numerous  peaks^  resem- 
bUng  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  It  is  femous  for 
its  ancient  Benedictine  monastery,  which 
was  partly  destroyed,  in  1812;  by  the 
French.  The  monastery  is  composed,  in 
part,  of  thirteen  hermitages,  which  are  ac- 
cesBiUe  cmly  by  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
steep  rock.  The  youngest  monks  occupy 
the  hiffbest,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  or 
4000  feet  They  are  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  monastery,  by  mules 
trained  for  the  purpose;  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  bells;  the  music  of  the  organ, 
and  the  singing  of  the  choir,  but  assemble 
only 'on  festival  days  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  monastic  chapeL  Many  of 
these  hermits  have  only  room  fbr  a  small 
hut;  otheiB  have  also  a  small  garden. 
Some- of  their  dwellings  appear  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  and  can  be  approached 
only  by  means  of  ladders  and  bridges, 
over  terrible  precipices.  The  inmates 
mdually  descend  as  the  tenants  below 
ttiem  die  of^  until  they  inherit  a  place  in 
the  monastery  which  contains  the  tombs. 
The  mountain  is  full  of  narrow  passes, 
many  of  which  are  fortified.  The  image 
of  the  virgin,  pretended  to  have  been 
found  in  a  cave  in  the  ninth  centuiy, 
draws  many  pilsrims  thither. 

Moirrucci,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most 
learned  Chinese  scholars  in  Europe,  bom 
at  Sienna,  m  1769,  studied  at  the  univeni- 


ty  there,  devoting  himself  to  te  linng 
languaaes  with  almost  incredible  applica- 
tion. In  1785^he  was  made  professor  of 
j^igtish  at  the  eolk«e  Tohnei,  and,  in 
1789,  accompanied  Mr.  Wed^ood  to 
Engfand  as  Italian  teacher  in  ms  femily. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  four 
young  Chinese,  obtamed  fimn  them,  a 
eopy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary  Dckmg 
Tieu  J%inmg^  which  was  not  before 
known  in  Europe^  and  soon  formed  the 
plan  of  preparing  a  new  dictionaiy  of  the 
Chinese  language*  To  meet  the  expenscL 
he  laid  his  prospectus  before  several 
minces  and  academies^  but  the  king  of 
Prussia  was  the  only  person  ^o  made 
him  an  answer.  He  set  out  for  Prussia ; 
but  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  (1806) 
disappointea  his  expectations  of  aid  fiom 
the  Prussian  court  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  labor  on  his  dictionary,  support- 
ing himself  by  giving  lessons  m  Elfish 
and  Italian.  In  1813;  he  went  to  Dm- 
4en,  where  he  continued  to  teach,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  Chinese  language  and  litera- 
ture. In  1837,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
died  in  1829.  His  dictionary  and  a  part 
of  his  Chinese  library  had  been  previous- 
ly purchased  by  Leo  XH,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries  in  the  Vatican. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  several  com- 
pilations, &C.,  for  the  study  of  Italian,  and 
edited  the  Pauie  medUe  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  published  at  the  expense  of  Ros- 
coe  (Liverpool,  1790). 

MoifTucLA,  John  Stephen ;  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  bom  at  Lyons,  in 
1735,  studied  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  completed  his  educauon  at  Toulouse, 
with  a  view  to  the  le^l  profession.  He 
then  engaged  in  pracuce  as  a  counsellor, 
but  afl^rwards  devoted  liimself  to  the 
cultivation  of  mathematica]  science.  He 
published  a  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  cirele;  and  in  1758  appeared  his 
HUUnre  de»  MathimaHques  (3  vola,  4to.y— 
a  work  of  great  researoh  and  ability.  He 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  intendant 
of  Grenoble,  and  subsequently  went  to 
Cayenne,  with  the  title  of  royal  astrono^ 
men  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  augmentation  of  his  history, 
of  which  a  new  edition  waspuhlished  at 
Paris,  in  4  vols.,  4to.,  in  1799;  reprinted 
in  1810.  Montucla  also  published  an  en- 
larged edition  of  the  RkriaiiUms  Mathima- 
figuef  et  PhuiiqutM  of  Ozanam,  an  Eng^ 
lish  translation  of  which,  by  doctor 
Charies Hutton, appeared  in  18(i3(4  vola, 
8vo  A    His  death  took  place  in  1790. 

MoNUMXNT,  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cludes eveiy  thing  by  whkh  the  memory 
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of  a-  ptfBOD,  penod  or  event  is  peipetu- 
ated.  Moaumeots  of  antiquity  include 
writingB  as  well  as  the  piodOctions  of  the 
fine  and  useful  aits ;  »r  Homer's  poems 
are  equally  a  nuinuinent  of  his  time,  as 
the  Pantheon  or  the  domesdo.  utenisils 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
These  monuments  are  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest, leading  us  back  into  former  ages, 
asd  presenting  the  manners,  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  peoole.  Some 
are  yaluable  only  in  their  character  of 
memorials,  that  is,  aa  preserving  the 
memonr  of  certain  perspna  or  events; 
others  have  an  intrinsic  value  as  works  of 
the  fine  arts.  (Sec  AntwuUyj  AnUqut^ 
&C.)  The  productions  or  sculpture  and 
architecture,  intended  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity the  memory  of  remarkable  indi- 
vidiuJs  or  events,  are  most  generally 
undezBtood  by  the  tenn  monumeutti  of 
antiquity.  Such  as  omameut  public 
places,  gardens,  &^c.,  are  cbicfiv  in  com- 
memoration of  great  events.  Among  the 
monuments  in  nonor  of  individuals  are 
tombs  and  sepiUchral  edifices  or  columns. 
In  all  agcs»  and  with  evcxy  nation,  we 
find  this  description  of  nionumciit,  from 
the  first  rude  attempts  of  art  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  .Tlie  most  ancient  known  to 
us  arc  the  obelisks  and  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and,  perhaps,  contemporary  widi  these, 
the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  are 
Btill  beheld  with  admiration  in  die  ruins  of 
Perscpolis.  These  monuments  command 
our  awe  by  their  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
in  which  they  ai'c,  perhaps,  superior  to 
similar  works  of  Grecian  art,  thouch  the 
latter  excel  them  in  beauty.  Hardly  any 
countiy  ofiered  so  great  a  number  of 
monuments  as  Greece,  where  they  were 
erected  in  honor  of  the  victors  in  battle,  an(l 
in  the  solemn  games,  and  of  other  distin- 
guished men,  but  were  often  also  thrown 
away  on  tlie  undeserving.  The  warrior 
had  statues  and  trophies ;  the  victor  in  the 
pames  had  statues  and  pillare.  On  the 
Kthmus  of  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  were  statues  of  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games ;  in  the  holy  grove  of  Altis, 
near  Olympia,  were  those  of  the  victors 
in  the  Olympic  games.  There  were  also 
many  trophies.  Buildings  were  frequendy 
erected  in  commemoration  of  distinguish- 
ed persons  or  events,  which  differed 
greatly  in  form  and  splendor.  Thus,  in 
Athena,  the  choragic  monuments  were 
erected  in  honor  of  those  who  had  received 
the  prizes  as  choragi  in  the  theatrical  and 
musical  garoea  la  tliese  games  it  was 
customaiy  for  each  of  the  ten  guilds  of 
Athens  to  select  one  choraguSf  who,  at 
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his  own  expense,  undertook  the  regulation 
and  superintendence  of  the  games.  Eadi 
endeavored  to  surpass  the  other;  the  con- 
queror received  a  tripod  of  brass  as  tha 
prize,  which  was  usually  the  work  of  a 
great  artist,  and  was  regarded  as  an 
honor  to  his  iamily.  This  prize  was  pub- 
licly placed  on  a  small  edince  or  a  single 
pillar,  on  which  the  name  of  the  ehoragus 
and  tlie  date  of  the  frames  were  inscriwd. 
A  particular  street  m  Athens  was  appro- 
priated to  these  monuments,  called  the 
street  of  tripods.  Some  of  these  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time.  The  most 
splendid  of  all,  and  the  most  ornament- 
ed, is  the  chorsffic  inonament  of  Lysic- 
rates,  usually  called  the  lantern  qfDanoa- 
ihenes ;  next  to  this,  the  monument  ofThra- 
^Uus  and  Thrasvcles,  and  some  pillars. 
The  Romans,  who  contended  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  arts,  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  monuments,  of  which  one  species 
is  entirely  theirs— the  triumphal  arch.  (See 
Triumphal  JJrch,)  The  earliest  tombs 
in  Greece  and  Rome  yvere  either  erected 
on  the  spot  where  die  ashes  of  the  de- 
ceased were  dqK)8iled,  or  in  some  other 
place  chosen  at  pleasure.  These  latter 
were  termed  cenotaphs*  Both  kinds  were 
found  m  the  cities  or  their  vicini^',  and 
scattered  along  the  roads^  which  they  or- 
namented, liie  rude  stone  was  by  de- 
grees transfbimed  into  a  noble  pillar ;  sub- 
sequently, on  a  foundation  or  stone,  two 
small  pillars  were  erected,  cohered  with  a 
pediment,  and  the  intermediate  space  was 
destined  for  the  images  of  the  deceased, 
inscriptions  and  bass-reliefs.  Small  build- 
ings in  the  form  of  temples  followed,  and 
these,  in  time,  iocreaseo  in  majpuficence. 
The  greatest  monument  of  this  descim- 
tion  was  the  (so  called)  mausoleum  (see  Mr- 
temmal  after  which  splendid  sepulchres 
are  still  called  mausoleums.  Modem  Eu- 
rope presents  monuments  of  both  kinds. 
The  public  monuments  commemorative 
of  great  events  are  principallv  in  the  capi- 
tals, and  many  of  these  are  described  and 
represented  in  Sturm's  ArckUekUmisehe 
RtUeanmerkungen.  A  tolerably  good  col- 
lection was  given  by  the  abb^  de  Luberaac, 
in  bis  Discours  svr  les  Monumens  puhUcs 
de  tons  les  Ages  et  detous  les  Peupks  (Pari& 
1776,  foUo).  Many  of  the  monuments  of 
France  are  represented  in  Millin's  wfititgm- 
UsMtHt^nales.  The  royslAcadhnie  deshi- 
scripHtms  has  contributed  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  artists  to  this  subject. 

MoRZA ;  a  city  of  .the  Lombardo*  Vene- 
tian kingdom,  seven  miles  from  Milan,  on 
the  Lambro.  Its  beautiful  edifices  show 
that  it  was  once  a  royal  residence ;  the 
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streets  are  ragalar  and  vrell  paved,  and 
there  are  several  handsome  palaces^ 
among  whfch  that  of  M irabello  contains 
many  fine  paintincs  and  works  of  sculp- 
ture. The  cathedral  erected  by  Theode- 
linda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  sev- 
enth centuty,  is  worthy  Of  mention :  among 
Its  curiosities  is  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  vnth  the  inscription  Guai  a  M 
ii  toccoj  which  Napoleon  placed  upon  his 
head  in  1805^  with  the  words  Dieu  me  la 
dmme;  gcare  itqidla  touehe,  Thepopula- 
,lion  is  10,500.  It  was  formerly  the  rest- 
denee  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy. 
•  Moon  is  the  name  given  to  the  satellites 
which  revolve  round  the  primary  planets 
and  illuminate  them  with  light  reflected 
from  the  sun.  In  common  uinguage,  we 
mean  by  moon  the  particular  satellite  of 
our  earth.  Like  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
it  daily  alten  its  apparent  position  among 
the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  tne  course  of  a 
month,  appears  to  make  acomplete  revolu- 
tion round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  fix>m 
easttowesL  Amongall the heavenlv bodies, 
the  moon  h  the  nearest  to  us.  Its  mean 
distance  is  estimated  at  about  thirty  times 
the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  or 
337,000  miles.  The  point  at  which  it  ap- 
proaches nearest  the  earth  is  called  its 
fetigee ;  the  point  of  its  greatest  distance 
IS  called  the  apogte.  It  passes  through 
both  these  points  in  each  l>evolutton. 
According  as  it  is  nearer  to,  or  far- 
ther fi!t)m  the  earth,  its  diameter,  as  seen 
from  the  euth,  appears  larger  or  smaller. 
At  its  mean  distance,  this  amounts  to 
31  minutes  and  9  seconds.  Astron- 
onlerB  make  the  moon's  actual  diam- 
eter ^  times  smaller  than  that  of  the 
earth;  therefore  the  superficies  of  the 
moon  equals  but  ^  of  the  earth's,  and  its 
solid  contents  equals  but-^V*  1°  the  moon's 
revolution  great  inequalities  are  remariced. 
These  arise  mostly  from  the- strong  at- 
traction of  the  sun  in  the  various  positions 
which  it  assumes  relatively  to  the  earth. 
This  was  first  understood  after  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  universality  of  the  law 
of  gravity.  Tobias  Mayer  published  the 
flist  accurate  lunar  tables.  Ai  the  moon 
completes  her  revolution  about  the  earth 
in  37  days,  8  hours,  or,  more  accurately,  in 
37  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  5  seconds, 
it  passes  daily,  on  an  average,  through  13P 
lO'  W*  of  its  course.  Besides  the  double 
motion  of  the  moon  round  our  earth,  and 
with  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  also  re- 
volves on  its  own  axis.  It  completes  a  rev- 
olution on  its  own  axis  in  the  same  time 


with  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  as  ap- 
pears from  its  always  presenting  the  same 
side  to  the  earth*  In  consequence  of  this 
remarkable  coincidence,  the  earth  must 
appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  moon  to  bsi 
always  in  the  zenith.  One  side  of  the 
moon,  moreover,  never  receives  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  flpm  the  earth,  while 
the  other  is  constantiy  illuminated  by  it : 
both  sides,  however,  are  equally  illummed 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Some  little 
irregularity  has  been  perceived  in  the  sur- 
fiu^e  of  the  moon  presented  to  the  earthy 
its  spots  sometimes  appearing  more  to  the 
north,  at  others  more  to  me 'south;  a 
similar  variation  is  perceived  east  and 
west  This  phenomenon  is  denominated 
the  UbraUon  of  the  moon  in  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  causes  of  both  have 
been  discovered.  (See  Lt&rafum.)  Of 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  moon,  from 
its  comparative  proximity  to  the  earth,  is 
the  one  of  which  most  is  known.  That 
it  is  an  opaque  body,  receiving  its  light 
from  the  sun,  is  evident  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  various  phases 
which  it  presents.  Even  the  naked  eye 
discovers^  on  the  illuminated  sur&ce  of 
the  moon,  several  spots,  more  or  less 
bright;  and  a  good  telescope  shows  u% 
in  the  bright  parts  on  the  limits  of 
illumination,  prominences  and  depres- 
sions, which  are  regarded  as  mountains 
and  vallevs.  The  numerous  observa- 
tions of  nferschel  and  Schrdter,  through  a 
number  of  years,  have  put  the  existence 
of  these  beyond  dispute:  Schroter  has 
even  undertaken  to  determine  the  eleva- 
tion of  mountains  in  the  moon.  The  two 
heights  on  the  southern  limb,  which  he 
ctJfed  LeibnUz  and  Dorfd^  he  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  ele- 
vation with  reffard  to  them,  and  found 
them  to  be  3(^650  feet  high ;  therefore 
almost  as  high  as  the  most  elevated 
summits  of  the  Himalaya.  The  htrm 
dark  spots  appear,  when  intersected  by  the 
frontier  line  of  illumination,  always  even 
and  without  prominences.  Hence  they 
are  supposed  to  be  plains,  consistin^f  of 
a  substance  which  has  comparatively 
littie  power  of  reflecting  the  sun's  rays. 
That  they  are  seas,  is  not  probable,  since 
Huyghens  observed  mat  depressions  in 
them,  and  Schr5ter,  In  several  of  thess 
depressions,  discovered  evident  traces  of 
various  horizontal  strata,  lying  one  upon 
the  other,  and  fbrming  a  wall  around 
them.  Schr5ter,  who  measured  several 
of  these  depressions,  found  theur  diameter 
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to  be  fiom  thirty  ieet  to  more  than  half  a 
mile ;  the  diameter  of  ooe,  in  fact,  was 
ortar  sizteeD  mile^  nod  its  depth  ^,000 
ftthoma.  The  number  of  apota  on  the 
moon  W88  formerly  conaiderea  to  be  244. 
Schroter  baa  increaaed  their  number  to 
6000,  and  accuimtely  obeerved  and  de- 
scribed manjr  of  them.  There  ia  no  ap- 
pearance of  water  in  the  moon.  The 
depreasionH^  with  their  walla  and  aur- 
rounding  mountaini^  8chr6ter  regarda  aa 
craters.  The  knve  gray  apota  appear  to 
him  regiona  which  have  aunfered  leaa,  and 
in  which,  perfaapa,  aome  vegetation  eziaia. 
Jle  baa  alao  obeerved  other  chan^  on 
the  moon^  aur&ce,  which  he  conaidered 
to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  From  all  ap- 
pearmncea,  it  would  aeem  that  the  aur&oe 
of  the  moon  ia  atili  aubjected  to  great 
revolutions.  Perhape  it  la  atill  torn  open 
or  thrown  up  in  prominencea  by  violent 
Tolcanoea  and  earthquakes  in  the  interior, 
aa  may  have  once  been  the  oase  with  our 
earth  alao.  Such  revdutiona  have  been 
anppoaed  to  vSord  a  means  of  accounting 
Ibr  the  fill  of  meteoric  atones  on  the  sur- 
fine  of  our  eaith,  the  power  of  a  volcano 
m  the  moon  being  auppoaed  sufficiently 
great  to  throw  such  masaea  out  of  the 
■pbere  of  the  moon's  attraction  into 
that  of  the  earth.  (See  MeUoric  SUmeg.) 
The  abepherd  Endvmion,  according  to 
ninjr,  mat  observed  the  course  of  the 
mooo  and  its  changea.  Hence  the  atoiy 
of  Body  mion  (q.  v.)  and  Diana.  Even  the 
Chaldeana  considered  the  moon  as  the 
t  amongthe  heavenly  bodiea  and  the 
t  to  the  earth ;  they  knew  that  her 
raa  boirowed,  fixed  her  periodical 
with  much  accuracy,  and  attrib- 
uted her  eclipaes  to  the  shadow  of  the 
earth.  That  the  moon  was  inhabited, 
was  conjectured  by  Orpheus,  or  ratlier  by 
fbe  author  of  tlie  verses  which  exist  under 
his  name ;  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  a 
contemporary  of  Servius  Tullius,  is  said 
to  have  determined  the  time  of  her  revo- 
lution. The  Pythagoreans  affirmed  that 
the  moon  contain^  mountains,  cities, 
planta,  animala  and  men.  Anaximander 
knew  the  aize  of  the  moon,  its  distance 
fiom  the  earth,  and  that  its  light  was  bor- 
lowed  fiom  the  sun.  The  spots  on  its 
aur&ce  Clearehud  concddered  to  be  seas. 
In  modem  times^  this  planet  has  occupied 
BMicb  of  the  attention  of  astronomera. 
The  qoesdon  whether  the  moon  has  an 
atmosphere  has  been  aetded  hj  Schroter 
m  the  affirmative. — See  the  article  on  the 
moon^  atmosphere,  in  the  first  volume  of 
CSehler^  PhymkaL  WMcrbuih  (Leipaic, 
1885)^— Doctor  Francis  von  Paula  Gruit- 


huiaen,  profeaaor  of  aabnonomy  at  Miinicl^ 
baa,  of  late  yean,  paid  great  attention  la 
the  moon,  and  h»  diacoveriea  and  by* 
potheses,  though  wanting  coofirmatioii, 
nave  excited  much  intereat.  In  hia  o|mi- 
ion,  the  straight  lines,  often  of  conaiderap 
ble  length  and  a  parallel  direction,  whidbL 
have  Men  obaerved  on  ita  aurfiu^  andl 
which  are  made  up  of  objecta  resembling, 
in  shape,  a  star,  an  inverted  Z,  &C.,  an^ 
in  iac^  roada,  with  dties^  templea,  dwell- 
ingi^  &c  At  preaent,  however,  theaa 
conjectures  can  hardly  be  recarded  as 
more  than  the  creationa  of  a  nvely  im- 
agination. The  Tof9graMt  der  nadboT' 
en  Mondoh^Mchtf  by  W.  G.  Lohrmam 
(Leipaic,  18»4, 4to.),  repreaenta  the  elevar 
tions  and  cok»a  of  the  moon's  surface 
with  fidelity^  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  Ubration  or  the 
diiferent  degrees  of  illumioation. — Sao 
alao  Drobisclrs  Dt  vera  Lima  Figwra^  and 
hia  SgwboUt  ad  SdenogrmUam  matk^ 
maHcam  (Leipaic,  1826).  The  varioua  a»- 
pearancea  which  the  moon  periodically 
presents  in  the  different  parta  of  itsievo- 
ludon,  are  termed  pAoset,  and  ariaa  firon 
the  difl^rent  poaitiona  which  ita  opaque 
maas  aasumes  in  relation  to  the  sunatnl 
the  earth.  Every  oi>e  knowa  that,  at  e 
certain  period  of  the  moon'a  revolution,  it 
is  invisiole ;  at  other  tiines^  it  appears  of  # 
sickle  shape,  then  semicircular,  and  finally 
presents  a  complete  circular  disk.  Wbe^ 
the  moon  ia  between  the  sun  and  the 
^arth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon 
are  said  to  be  in  conjunction),  it  presents 
its  unillumined  side  to  us,  and  we  can  aeo 
nothing  of  it  In  thia  state  it  is  called  the 
new  moon.  Soon  after,  it  recedes  frann 
the  sun,  and  a  small  part  of  ita  illumined 
aurface  becomes  visible  in  the  evening 
horizon.  Four  days  after  the  time  of 
new  moon,  it  has  receded  45P  from  the 
sun ;  and  now  a  portion  of  its  illumined 
Bur&ce  is  seen  in  the  «hape  of  a  aickle, 
with  the  boms  towards  the  sun.  The 
moon  now  departs  every  day  farther  fioiQ 
the  8un,  moving  in  a  direction  from  west  to 
east,  and  therefore  appears  every  even- 
ing nearer  the  eaatem  horizon,  and  the 
sickle-shaped  figure  grows  daily  broader. 
After  about  eight  days  fix>m  the  time  of 
new  moon,  it  baa  departed  9(P  fix)m  the 
sun,  and  now  shows  a  bright  semicircular 
dii^  In  this  state  the  almanacs  say  the 
moon  ia  in  its  first  quarter.  Departing 
continually  farther,  the  illumined  portion 
continually  increaaea,  and  assumea  moio 
and  more  of  a  circular  figure,  until,  about 
fifteen  daya  after  the  time  of  new  moon, 
when  it  standa  directiy  opposite  the  aun, 
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it  presents  a  complete  circular  disk.  In 
this  state  we  call  it  HmJvU  moon.  At  this 
time,  it  rises  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shines 
•the  whole  night  through.  From  new 
moon  to  full  moon,  it  19  said  to  wax  (in- 
crease). From  the  day  of  full  moon,  it 
decreases,  with  each  successive  day,  on 
the  side'most  distant  from  the  sun,  as  it  is 
now  approaching  the  sun  at  the  same  rate 
as  it  before  departed.  In  the  course  of 
seven  or  eight  days,  it  has  again  arrived 
within  9Cr  of  the  sun,  and  now  shows  but 
half  its  disk  on  the  left  side,  and  is  said  to 
be  in  its  kui  quarter.  At  this  time,  it  rises 
at  midnight  It  now  shows  less  and  less 
of  its  illumined  sui-iace,  and  finally  as- 
sumes the  sickle  shape,  with  the  horns, 
however,  turned  from  the  sun ;  rises  later 
and  later,  and  at  the  end  of  about  29  days 
from  the  time  of  new  moon  again  comes 
into  conjunction  with  the  sun,  disappears, 
and  commences  a  new  revolution.  From 
full  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  said  to  trone. 
Tlie  moon,  when  new  and  full,  is  said  to 
be  in  its  syzjfgieSy  and  its  appearances  at 
the  different  quarters  are  called  changes. 
As  well  before  as  afier  new  moon,  the 
naked  eye  can  discern  a  pale  light  on  the 
portion  of  the  disk  not  illumined  by  the 
sun.  This  is  reflected  from  the  earth ;  for, 
at  the  time  when  it  is  most  perceptible, 
the  sun  has  not  yet  set,  in  the  afternoon, 
find  in  the  forenoon  has  been  up  for  some 
time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  |here- 
fore,  at  such  times,  see  our  eartli  as  an  il- 
lumined disk  in  the  heavens,  fourteen 
tunes  larjEer  than  the  moon  appears  to  us. 
— k/^  of  (he  moon  is  the  number  of  days 
since  the  new  moon,  which  is  found  by 
the  fi)llowing  rule :  To  the  epact  add  the 
number  and  day  of  the.  month,  which 
will  be  the  age  n^quired,  if  less  than  thirty ; 
and  if  it  exceed  thirty,  subtract  this  num- 
ber firom  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
age.  (See  Epad.) — Harvest  moon  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  relating  to  the 
rising  of  this  luminary  in  tlie  harvest 
season.  During  the  time  she  is  full,  and 
for  a  few  days  before  and  after,  in  all, 
about  a  week,  there  is  less  difference  in 
the  time  of  her  rising  between  any  two 
successive  nights  thau  when  she  is  full  in 
any  other  mouth  of  the  year.  By  this 
means  she  afibrds  an  immediate  supply 
of  liffht  after  sunset,  which  is  very  bene- 
flciaf  in  eatbering  in  tlie  fruits  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  tliis  lunation 
has  been  termed  the  harvest  moon.  In 
order  to  conceive  tliis  phenomenon,  it 
must  first  be  considered,  that  the  moon  is 
always  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  is 
full ;  that  she  is  full  in  the  signs  Pisces  and 


Aries  in  our  harvest  months,  these  being 
the  signs  opposite  to  Virgo  and  Libra,  the 
signs  occupied  by  the  sun  about  the  same 
season ;  and  because  those  parts  of  the 
ecliptic  rise  in  a  shorter  space  of  time 
than  others,  (as  may  easily  be  shovm  and 
illustrated  by  the  celestial  globe,)  the 
moon  when  she  is  about  her  full  in  har- 
vest, rises  with  less  difierence  of  time, 
or  more  immediately  after  sunset,  than 
when  she  is  full  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year. — Moon  dial  is  a  dial  which 
shows  the  hours  of  the  night  by  the  light 
of  tlie  moon. 

Moon,  Mountains  op  the,  or  Donga 
Mountains  ;  .a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
central  part  of  Africa,  S.  E.  of  Nigriiia, 
which  it  divides  from  unknown  re^ons. 
It  is  supposed,  with  much  probability,  t9 
be  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tains, and  was  formerly  thought  to  stretch 
across  the  continent,  and  form  a  junction 
witii  the  mountains  of  Kong ;  but  the  Ni- 
ger is  now  known  to  flow  between  them. 
Travellers  have  reported  that  the  summits 
were  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which, 
in  that  latitude  (about  7  or  8°  N.^  would 
require  an  elevation  of  14,500  feet  This 
range  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  under  the  name 
of  mountains  ofOu  mjoon^  which  has  been 
retained  by  the  modems. 

Moor,  to  ;  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship 
in  a  particular  station  by  chains  or  cables^ 
which  are  either  ftistened  to  the  adjacent 
shore,  or  to  anchors  in  the  bottom.  A  ship 
is  never  said  to  be  moored  when  she  rides 
by  a  single  anchor. 

Moore,  sir  John,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow, November  13, 1761,  and,  at  the  ace 
of  15,  entered  the  army  as  ensign.  In 
1790,  he  was  made  a  heutenant-colonel ; 
and  be  afterwards  served  in  Corsica,  when 
he  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Calvi. 
In  1796,  he  accompanied  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  to  the  West  Indies  as  brigadier- 
general,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  St.  Lu- 
cia, and  was  appointed  governor  of  that 
island.  The  following  year,  he  was  em- 
ployed against  the  insurgents  in  Ireland, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
ior-general.  In  1799,  he  was  sent  to  Hd- 
laud,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Bath  after  his  return  to 
England.  In  October,  1808,  he  landed  in 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  to 
aid  the  people  in  tlieir  resistance  to  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon.  SSo&t 
advancing  some  distance  into  the  interior, 
and  meeting  with  little  support  from  the 
Spaniards,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
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racbed  Corunna:  part  of  his  forces  had 
embaii^ed,  when  an  attack  took  place  (Jan- 
uary 16, 1809),  and  the  general  was  killed 
bgra  cannon  balL 

MooEB,  Thomas,  waabom  In  Dublin, 
in  1780.  His  fiuher,  a  nieichant  of  that 
ci^,  spared  no  expense  in  bis  education. 
Atter  having  been  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Whyte,  a  man  of  taste  and  ndent^  he 
completed  his  education  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin.  His  classica]  studies  beinc  finish- 
ed, he  went  to  London,  entered  bimsetf 
of  the  Temple,  with  a  view  to  make  the 
law  his  profession,  and  vras  called  to  the 
hmr.  In  moments  not  occupied  with  the 
flCudy  of  legal  writers,  he  amused  himself 
with  translating  the  odes  of  Anacreon, 
which  he  pubbahed,  with  copious  notes, 
in  180Q»  This  vernon,  one  of  the  most 
elegant  that  has  ever  appeared  in  our  lan- 
guage, met  viith  a  favorsble  reception, 
which  aeemsto  have  induced  him  to  aban- 
don the  law,  and  devote  himself  to  Utera- 
lure.  In  1801,  he  published  a  volume  of 
poms,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thom- 
as Little,  which,  though  they  established 
liis  poetical  reputation,  were  severely  and 
justly  censured  for  hcentiousness ;  they 
have,  however,  gone  through  13  or  14  edi- 
liona.  In  1803,  he  published  a  Candid 
Appeal  to  Public  Confidence,  or  Consider- 
ations on  the  Actual  and  Imaginary  Dan- 
cen  of  the  present  CrisLs.  About  this 
tune,  he  went  to  the  Bermuda  islands,  of 
which,  through  the  interest  of  lord  Moini, 
he  waa  ay^inted  registrar ;  and  he  also 
wiled  the  U.  States.  Of  the  American 
character  he  is  well  known  to  have  form- 
ed a  very  unftvorable  opinion,  and  that 
opmion  he  expressed  in  a  volume  which 
came  out  on  has  return  home,  in  1806 ; 
this  volume  bore  the  title  or  Episdes^ 
Odea,  and  other  Poems.  Like  the  poems 
ascribed  to  little,  many  of  thoae  which 
weve  contained  in  diis  vohime  wereob- 
jectionabie  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and 
It  was^  in  consequence,  severely  attacked 
by  Mr.  Jeffiey,  then  editor  of  the  Edin- 
bmi^  Review.  The  poet  wss  so  much 
oflfonded  with  the  critic  that  he  challeng- 
ad  hino,  and  a  meeting  took  place;  but  the 
duel  waa  prevented  liy  the  interference  of 
the  pdice ;  and,  on  the  pistols  being  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  that  the  seconds,  or 
aonie  other  persons,  with  a  provident  re- 
gsrd  to  die  safety  of  the  principals,  bad 
substituted  paper  pelleti  for  bullets.  This 
give  occasion  to  much  laughter  and  many 
epigrams^  but  ss  both  parties  were  known 
to  be  men  of  courage,  their  charscterB,  in 
this  particular,  remained  unimpeached. 
la  1806^  he  sent  to  the  press  Conruption 
3* 


and  Intolersnoe,  two  Poema^  wllb  Noii% 
addressed  to  an  Englishman,  by  an  Iiish- 
man  ;  and  in  1809,  the  Sceptic,  a  Phik>- 
sophical  Satire.  They  wera  succeeded^ 
m  1810,  bv  a  Letter  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lica  of  Dublin.  His  next  production— In- 
tercepted Letters,  or  the  Twop^upy  Pest- 
bi^,  by  Thomas  Brown,  .the  vounger 
(1812>---was  eageriy  perused,  and  14  edi- 
tions of  it  were  printed.  Jt  lashed  severs- 
Iv  the  Prince-Regent,  and  several  of 
the  most  eminent  cbsracten  of  the  tory 
party.  In  spaikling  wit,  keen  ssroaam, 
and  humorous  pleawntiy,  it  is  rivalled  on- 
ly by  another  volume,  entitled  the  Fudge 
Familpr  in  Paris^  which  issued  fix>m  the 
press  in  1818,  and  the  hero  of  which  isaa 
apostate  fix>m  the  principles  of  'libert|r« 
who  has  become  an  uuscnipiilotis  sup- 
porter of  court  measurea  in  1819;  the 
tame  of  Mr.  Moore  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  his  exquisite  songs  to  sir/. 
Stevenson's  selection  of  Irish  melodiea. 
Some  of  these  songs  are  among  the  fineat 
specimens  of  poetry  in  the  language,  and 
their  morality  in  genend-ia  not  exceptMw- 
able ;  they  have  since  been  collected  ima 
one  volume.  In  1816;  he  pubhsbed  a  Se- 
ries of  Sacred  Songs^  Duets  and  Trios^tha 
music  to  which  was  composed  and  select- 
ed by  himself  and  sir  Johh  Stavensoa. 
This  series  forms  a  suitable  companion  ta 
the  Irish  MekMiie&  In  the  foUowingyear 
(1817)  appearsd  Lalla  Rookh,  whiSi  ea- 
tablisbed  his  claim  to  be'  ranked  among 
the  firrt  living  British  poets.  For  this 
poem  he  is  said  to  have  received  fihe  aua 
of  3000  guineas.  A  second  .poem,  of  an 
Oriental  character,  the  Loves  of  the 
Angela,  appeared  in  1833;  aiMl,  in  the 
aame  vear,  the  Memoin  of  Captain  Rode, 
describing  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
1827,  he  published  the  Epknirean,  a  Tale : 
in  1821,  he  had  edited  a  collectk>n  of  Sher- 
idan's worics  (2  yols.);and  in  1835  appeeied 
his  interesting,  though  not  ftultlesaLifeof 
SheridaiL  His  Letten  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his  Life,  con- 
tains but  little  matter  fiom  his  own  liand. 
His  last  work  is  Memoire  of  Lord  Ed- 
vrard  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.  1831.)  He  is  now 
preparing  a  history  of  Ireland.  Moore^i 
distmguiehing  characteristics4u«  Toluptu 
ousness  of  sentiment,  grace  df  expresnon, 
and  richness  of  imagery.  He  has  mora 
wit  than  imaginatkm,  and  mora  ingenuiqr 
than  tenderness.  Perhaps  Bvron's  judg- 
ment will  be  found  to  be  perfocdy  iust:^ 
^I  am  convinced  that  he  and  all  of  us  aro 
all  in  the  vntmg.  I  lately  took  Moora^ 
poems,  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
them,8ide  by  side  with  Pope^  and  I  waa 
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rmlly  astoniafaed  and  mortified  at  the  in- 
eflable  distance,  in  point  of  sense,  learning, 
efiect,  imaffination,  pasmon,  and  invention, 
.between  tne  litde  queen  Anne's  man  and 
us  of  the  lower  empire.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Claudian  now." 

MooBiBH  Architecture.    (See  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  i,  p.  342.) 

Moors  ;  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  AfKca,  particularly  of  the  states 
of  Fez  and  Morocco.  The  Arabians  call 
them  mecEdinsen  (mariners)  ;  they  call 
themselves  ^Mton  (the  ftithfiil),  and  are 
strict  Blohammedans.  They  are  of  An- , 
Inan  origin ;  they  live  in  to^ns,  and  are 
employed  principally  in  traffic.  The  Ro- 
mans called  a  part  of  Western  Africa 
Mauritaniay^  and  the  inhabitants  Moon. 
Their  war»  with  the  Romans  are  well 
known.  This  territoiy  was  afterwards 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  whose 
king  Genseric  (439)  established  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  which  was,  however,  over- 
thrown (584)  by  BelisariuB.  The  Sara- 
cens (Aralnans),  foilowera  of  Mohammed, 
extended  their  conquests  in  the  seventh 
century  to  this  pan  of  Africa,  which 
was  governed  by  a  deputy  of  the  caliph 
of  Damascus.  Subsequently  (711—13) 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in 
the  Spanish  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  to 
reduce  that  country,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  part,  under  their  yoke.  The  Span- 
ish writera  gave  them  the  name  of  Moon 
fiwm  their  residence  in  Mauritania.  While 
the  greatest  part  of  £urope  was  sunk  in 
barbarism,  learning  and  the  arts  flourished 
amonff  the  Arabians  in  Spain,  where  re- 
markiit)Io  monuments  of  tbeur  labors  are 
still  seen ;  but  the  division  of  t^ie  country 
among  d^rent  rulers,  and  their  dissen- 
sk)ns,  so  weakened  the  power  of  the  Moors, 
that  they  could  no  lon{^r  resist  the  inces- 
sant encroachments  of  the  princes  of  the 
newly  established  Christian  states  in  Spain, 
'  and  were  finally  reduced  to  die  possession 
hf  the  kinffdom  of  Grenada.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  after  a  ten  years'  war  (1491), 
conquered  this  also,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
after  it  had  lasted  neoily  800  years.  A 
part  of  the  Moora  went  to  Africa ;  most 
of  them  remained  in  Spain,  where  they 
were  industrious,  peaceful  subjects,  and 
adopted  generallv  the  external  forms  of 
Christianity.  Tnese  last  were  called,  in 
Spain,  Mori$co$.  Philip  II,  in  his  fero- 
cious zeal  for  Christianity,  resolved  u|K>n 
their  entire  destruction,  llis  oppressions 
and  persecutions  excited  an  insurrection 
of  the  Moriscos  in  Grenada  (1571),  after 
the  suppression  of  which  over  100,000  of 


them  were  banished.  Philip  III,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  fanatictsra,  completed  their 
expulsion  from  the  country.  Neariy  a 
million  of  the  Moriscos  emigrated  to  A^- 
ca.  As  they  were  the  most  ingenious  and 
industrious  inhabitants  of  Spain,  thev 
were  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  Agricul- 
ture speedily  fell  into  decay.  This  expul- 
sion of  the  Moriscos  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Moore  in 
Spain,  by  doctor  Jos.  Ant  Conde,  is  drawn 
from  Arabian  manuscripts. 

Moose.    (See  Iker.^ 

MoosEHBAO ;  a  lake  m  Maine,  the  source 
of  the  east  branch  of  Kennebec  river, 
80  miles  north  of  Augusta*  It  is  about  40 
miles  long,  and  10  or  15  broad. 

Moose  Hillock  ;  a  mountain  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  east  part  of  Coventry, 
14  miles  east  of  Haverhill.  It  derives  its 
name  firom  the  great  number  of  moose 
formerly  fbund  upon  it.  According  to 
captain  Partridge,  the  elevation  of  the 
south  peak  is  4556  feet,  and  the  north 
peak  4636  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  summit  is  a  mass  of  bare  granite. 
Snow  has  been  fbund  upon  it  in  every 
month  except  July. 

Mora;  a  game  known  even  among  the 
ancients,  and  at  present  much  in  vogue  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  played  by 
two  persons.  Both  present,  at  the  same 
time,  one  hand,  of  which  some  fingera 
are  extended,  or  all,  or  none.  At  the 
same  moment  each  of  the  parties  calls 
out  a  number.  If  the  number  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  playere  agrees  with  the 
number  of  the  fingera  stretched  out  by  both, 
he  who  pronounced  it  counts  one,  and  fifts 
one  finger  of  the  unemployed  hand.  He 
who  first  succeeds  in  opening  all  the  fiil- 
gere  of  this  hand,  wins  the  game.  It  is  gen- 
erally played  to  determine  who  is  to  pay 
for  the  wine,  and  the  like.  A  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  game  finds  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  it  can  be  interesting;  yet 
you  see  it  played  with  the  greatest  anima- 
tion every  where  in  Italy. 

MoBALBs,  Louis  de,  commonly  called 
d  />mno,  from  his  having  painted  nothing 
but  sacred  subjects,  was  bom  at  Badajoz, 
in  1509.  His  pencil  is  bold,  his  touch  vig- 
orous, yet  delicate,  and  his  pwtures  dl 
have  lire  and  action.  They  are  generally 
of  a  small  size,  and  commonly  on  cop- 
per. He  painted  hair  with  peculiar  ex>' 
cellence.  Morales  visited  all  the  cities  of 
Spain  which  contained  any  chefd^fBuoref 
and,  by  this  indiscriminate  study  of  differ- 
ent masters,  acquirad  remarkable  origi- 
nality of  manner.    He  died  at  Badajoz,  m 
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^586.  His  wofks  are  tcauerad  throu^ 
Spain.  The  picture  of  St.  Veronica,  in 
the  church  of  the  bare-footed  Trinilanana, 
at  Madrid,  is  his  master^piece. 

Morality  ;  a  sort  of  allegorical  play, 
so  termed  because  it  ccmaisted  of  moral 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  con- 
flemnation  of  vice.  It  succeeded  the 
Mysteries,  (q.  ▼.)  The  dialogues  were  car- 
ried on  by  such  charactera  as  Good  Doc- 
trine, Charity,  Faith,  Prudence,  Discre- 
tion, Death,  &c.,  whose  discourses  were 
of  a  serious  cast ;  while  the  province  of 
making  merriment  for  the  spectators  de- 
scend^ from  the  Devil  in  the  Mystery  to 
the  Vice  or  Iniquity  of  the  Morality,  who 
Ksually  personified  some  bad  quality,  and 
whose  successor  we  find  in  the  clown  or 
fool  of  the  tegular  English  drama.  (See 
JVofice,  Z<t(miltire  of^  division  Dranuu) 
Moralities  were  occasionaUy  exhibited  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU,  and,  aAer 
various  modifications,  assumed  the  form 
of  the  Mask  (q.  v»),  which  became  a  fiivor^ 
ite  entertainment  at  the  court  of  Eliza- 
berh  and  her  successor.    (See  Dranuu) 

Moral  Philosopht  is  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  motives  and  rules  of 
human  actions,  and  of  the  ends  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  direct^.  The  moral  law  is 
the  law  which  ffovems  intelligent  and  finee 
beings,  and  which  determines  the  charac- 
ter of  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  a  natural  law, 
independent  of  any  human  institution ;  a 
religious  law,  which  emanates  from  the 
supreme  Legislator,  obligatory  in  itself, 
through  the  conviction  which  it  produces, 
universal  and  immutable.*  The  moral  law 
revealed  itself  in  the  ihfiiucy  of  sooie^. 
Philoeopbers  are  its  expounders,  not  its 
creators.  Their  voice  is  but  the  echo  of 
conscienise.  The  first,  moralists  confined 
themselves  to  expressing  the  law  of  duty 
in  maxiinsi  or  to  illustrating  it  in  apo- 
logues. It  needed  no  proof  beyond  a 
mere  enunciation.  Their  mmple  precepts 
have  been  honored  in  all  ages.  Three 
chief  causes  have  concurred  in  developing 
and  establishing  the  rules  of  practical  mo- 
rality,— positive  law8,reUgiou8  institutions, 
and  ciiilizalion.  Poative  laws  are  only 
the  written  expression  of  the  law  of  duty 
engraved  in  the  human  soul,  with  such 
provisions  as  tlie  violence  of  the  human 
paasioiis  requires  to  enforce  its  precepts. 
Legislators,  it  is  tnie,  have  had  in  view 
rather  die  general  interests  of  society  than 
the  interest  of  morality  in  the  abstract ; 
their  punishments  are  proportioned  to  ef- 
fects rather  than  intentions.  But  the 
common  good  is  usually  found  to  accord 
with  individual  duty ;  and  men  require,  in 


the  provinous  for  the  public  weal,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  moral  law.  They 
require  to  be  addressed  in  the  name  of 
justice—While  civil  institutions  have  reg- 
ulated  the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  re- 
Ugious  institutions  have  penetrated  mto 
the  sanctuary  of  conscience.  Moral  and 
religious  sentiments  are  developed  almost 
spontaneously,  and  have  a  natural  sym- 
pathy. From  its  alliance  with  moialiQr^ 
reli^on  becomes  refined  and  elevated* 
Christianity  has  blended  them  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  love  to  Grod  and  love  to  man. — 
What  we  call  eivUization^  is  a  complex 
result  which  supposes  the  existence  of 
close,  extended  and  varied  rolations  among 
men,  the  developement  of  industiv,  the 
progress  of  intelligence  and  taste,  the  es- 
tablishment of  general  order,  the  refine- 
ment of  public  and  private  manners.  It 
is,  in  part,  the  fivit  of  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  Practical  morality  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  on  it,  strengthening 
the  ties  which  unite  individuals,  rorti^ing 
the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence, 
encouraging  labor,  and  assuring  its  reward 
by  protectinff  property,  favoring  the  prog- 
ress of  intdligenoe  by  nounshing  the 
love  of  truth,  and  improving  taste  by  puri- 
fying and  elevafing  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautifuL  Civilization,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
motes practical  morality.  The  closer  and 
more  varied  the  relations  among  men  be- 
come, the  more  sensible  do  they  grow  to 
their  mutual  duties.  Labor  gives  man  the 
sentiment  of  self-respect ;  the  progress  of 
scie:  ce  and  the  arts  aids  viruie,  by  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  accustoming  it 
to  noble  and  delicate  pleasures.  If  such  * 
are  the  influences  of  laws,  religion  and 
civilization  upon  morality,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  they  have,  in  turn,  been 
considered  its  source,  from  a  limited  view 
of  its  nature.  But  if  the  moral  law  is,  in 
reality,  unor  to  all  these,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  appear  to  vary  so  much  in 
itseflects  in  different  places  and  ages  ?  To 
this  we  reply,  that  practical  monuity  sup- 
poses two  conditions— the  idea  of  dunr 
faithfully  comprehended,  and  the  authori- 
ty of  duty  strongly  felt  But  the  idea 
may  be  partially  or  erroneously  under- 
stood, and  the  sentiment  may  be  blunted 
or  weakened.  The  law  of  duty,  in  the 
abstract,  is  simple,  and  not  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  but  its  applications  are  often  com- 
plex and  deUcate,  requiring  the  exercise 
ofa  strong  and  cultivated  reason,  and  diere- 
fore  affording  ffreat  occasion  for  mistake^ 
The  feeling  of  duty,  too,  requires  a  certain 
decree  of  reflection,  and  becomes  extinct  in 
a  life  of  violence  and  sensual  excess.    It 
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may,  moreover,  become  pervoited  m  con- 
aequenoe  of  positive  ordiDances,  civil  and 
religious.    But  the  very  abuse  of  liie  no- 
don  of  duty  supposes  its  existence ;  and 
we  find  not  a  tew  instances  in  which  the 
native  energy  of  the  moral  feeling  has 
risen  superior  to  positive  institutiona,  and 
wrought  fundamental  changes  in  the  laws, 
religious  and  other  institutions,  which  had 
sought  to  enchain  it.    We  might  add,  that 
the  doctrines  of  philosophy  have  often 
been  much  more  the  effect  of  the  manners 
of  a  particular  country  or  age  than  the 
agents  which  modified  them. — ^Moral  pre- 
cepts may  be  distinguished  into  two  or- 
ders, with  reference  to  the  degree  of  obli- 
gation which  they  impose — the  imperative 
and  the  meritorious.   The  first  commands 
us  to  render  to  every  man  his  due,  includ- 
ing, of  coui^e,  our  duties  to  ourselves ;  the 
second,  to  do  for  every  man,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, all  which  is  in  our  power,  and  there- 
fore to  strive  fiir  ourown  highest  improve- 
ment   But  the  limits  of  these  two  classes 
€annocbedistinct]ydefined«  In  considering 
what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  are  degrees  in  our  duties. 
Just  as  actions  mm^  dmer  in  criminality, 
80  may  they  also  di&r  in  merit ;  and  the  de- 
gree in  both  cases  will  depend  upon  ac- 
companying circumstances ;  and  circum- 
stances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of 
duty  predominates.     But  thoiigli  man  is 
oHen  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting 
dudes,  he  is  never  obliged  to  ohoose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts ;  altbosgli,  in  some 
casee^  an  act  of  guilt  will  present  itself 
under  the  specious  guise  bf  a  means  for  a 
good  end ;  which  has  led  some  speculatore 
to  the  revolting  doctrine,  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means — a  doctrine  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  wildest  excesses  of  fimaticism, 
which,  in  its  blind  zeal  to  efibct  what  it 
deems  a  laudable  object,  tramples  under 
foot  the  most  sacred  rights.    When  we 
inquire  what  gives  a  moral  character  to 
acdons,  we  k»m  that  it  is  the  intention. 
A  man*s  acts  may,  however,  be  sinful,  al- 
though his  intention  at  the  time  may  not 
have  been  bad,  if  they  originated  in  preju- 
dice or  ignorance,  occasioned  bv  a  sinfill 
neglect  of  the   means    of  Information. 
Proper  instruction    in    moral   duties   is 
therefore  every  man's  hiij^est  interest  and 
highest  duty.-^foral   duties  have  been 
djstingiiished  into  three  great  dasses — du- 
ties to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  oui^ 
selves— but,  though  they  may  be  classified, 
they  are  not  to  be  separated.    Duties  to 
God  comprise,  essentially,  all  our  obliga- 
I ;  and  when  we  serve  other  men,  we,  in 


ftist, labor  fiw  ourselves ;  -m,  too,  in  improv- 
ing ourselves,  we  are  (|ualifying  oumelve^ 
to  render  the  highest  service  to  othent 
The  class  of  mutual  duties  which  suppoiip 
the  social  relations  may  be  dividea  into 
three  branches — the  duties  of  the  individ- 
ual to  society,  those  of  society  to  die  indi- 
vidual, and  those  of  societies  to  each  otii* 
er.    Under  the  name  of  mcmIms,  we  in- 
clude all  the  fonuB  and  degrees  of  huauui 
asBociation-^the  ftmily,  city,  country,  and 
mankind.    The  duties  of  the  individual 
towards  society  differ  with  the   station 
which  he  occupies,  fmd  the  nature  of  so- 
cial  instimtiona    The  duties  of  the  pri- 
vate man,  the  magistrate,  and  the  stales- 
man,  are  venr  various.    Free  institutions^ 
as  they  greatly  increase  the  sphere  of  effi- 
ciency, proportionably   enlam   that  of 
duly ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  such  insti- 
tutions, in  our  day,  must  give  rise  to  new  - 
classes  of  social  duties.    Perhaps  a  wide 
field  still  remains  open  to  moralists,  in  the 
exposition  of  the  duties  which  society  owes 
to  Its  members.    Some  phiiosophera  have 
been  so  blind  to  these  as  to  maintain  thai 
the  public  interest  would  justify  the  sscri- 
fice  of  an  innocent  individuaL    And  how 
long  have  mankind  been  in  leaming  the 
respect  wUch  they  owe  to  the  individual 
liber^  of  thinking,  ^leaking  and  writing? 
Is  this  respect  properly  understood,  even 
at  present?  Have  politicians  duly  learned 
the  leaard  which  they  owe  to  the  mor- 
al law?    Is  it  a  long  period  since  tbe 
writera  on  general  law  have  considered 
with  proper  attention  the  rules  whioh  so- 
ciety ought    to*  impose  on  itself  in  the 
application  of  punuiiments?     But  it  is 
the  relations  of  societies  towards  each 
other  which  principally  demand  the  med- 
itations of  moralists.    There  is  a  soctal 
selfishness  which  meets  a  ready  excuse, 
since  each  member  of  a  society  is  apt  to 
consider  his  individual «charaaler  merged 
in  his  social,  and  that  his  duties  towi^ 
the  association  with  which  he  is  connect- 
ed, justify  acts  and  feelings  which  would 
be  censurable  in  bis  commerce  with  oth- 
ers in  his  individual  capacity.    Henoethat 
etprii  dk  corpa^  so  bitter  in  its  animosities^ 
end   so    unscrupulous   in    its  ambition, 
arming  nation  against  nation,  finom  cooi- 
mercial  rivahry  or  lust  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement, from   wounded  pride  or 
uirst  of  conquest    The  code  of^  interna- 
tional law  is  yet  very  impetfect,  and  needs 
to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  code 
of  morality^— See  F^dey^  PrmapUg  ^ 
Moral  and  PoUtieal  PhUotopky;  Adam 
Smitii*s  Tkeonf^  Mond  Sadmaiit;  Du- 
gald  Slewuf  B  AOotopAy  of  the  acOoe  ami 
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Moral  Powers  of  Man ;  Degerando's 
PerftcHamiemenl  Moral ;  Mackiutosb's 
IRiory  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  and  Po- 
liHcal  Science  (London,  1830).— We  shall 
now  say  a  few  words  on  the  different  the- 
ories of  moral  ^ntiments.  Philosopheni 
have  endeavored  to  establish  some  gen- 
eral principle  from  which  the  laws  of 
practical  morality  may  be  derived,  and  to 
which,  in  doubtful  points,  we  may  refer, 
to  determine  our  rule  of  conduct  in  par- 
ticular cases.  The  Hindoo  moralists  find* 
their  moral  principle  in  the  precept  to 
lurify  the  soul  from  all  sensual  desires, 
''latb,  who  dro^  from  Eastern  fountains, 
expresBes  his  law  of  morality  under  three 
dinerent  forms — Strive  to  resemble  the 
Deity.  Let  your  passions  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  Live  in  accordance 
with  the  fundaniental  type  of  the  soul,  or 
inborn  ideas  (or,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
with  nature).  Aristotle  considered  virtue 
and  prudence  as  the  same,  and  recom- 
mended the  golden  mean,  or  a  rational 
avoidance  of  extremes ;  virtue,  according 
t»  him,  consists  in  the  habit  or  mediocrity 
according  to  right  reason.  Epicurus  (who 
did  not,  however,  understand  his  precept 
in  the  low  sense  usually  ascribed  to  it) 
founded  his  moral  svstem  on  the  rule, 
Live  to  enjoy  thyself;  which  has  been 
considered  to  refer  to  the  happiness  which 
-virtue  fives ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Epicurus 
himself  was  a  mo<lel  of  virtue.  The  New 
PlatonistB  followed  their  master  on  this 
point.  The  fatheis  of  the  church  did  not 
attempt  to  establish  any  universal  moral 
principle ;  nor  did  the  Scholastics  f  q.  v.). 
The  English  moralists  have  foundea  theur 
systems  on  different  principles;  Hutche- 
son's  rests  upon  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, and  assumes  a  moral  sense ;  Fergu- 
son followed  the  Epicurean  theory ;  Sam- 
uel Clarke  places  virtue  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  by  which  man 
wul  &cilitate  his  progress  to  his  destined 
sphere.  Adam  Smith  atsumes  sympathy 
as  the  nioral  principle ;  Wollaston,  the 
actinia  according  to  the  truth  of  things ; 
lord  Shaftesbury,  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  balance  of  the  affections.  Paley's 
system  is  founded  on  utility.  Cudworth 
considers  virtue  as  an  innate  principle. 
Of  the  continental  moralists,  Grotius  and 
Pufiendorf  derive  all  duties  from  the  fun- 
damental obligation  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion, of  others  and  of  one's  self,  and  there- 
fore command  us  to  endeavor  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  the  general  good. 
The  fNpeceptof  OrusiuR,  who  considers  duty 
an  obligation  to  Crod  rather  than  to  man,  is. 
Obey  dl  the  precepts  of  God.  Thom'asiua, 


Leibnitz  and  Wolf  give,  as  their  funda- 
mental principle.  Aim  at  perfection ;  Kant, 
Be  thy  own  lawgiver,  and  strive  less  for 
dominion  over  others  than  overthyselfl 
In  all  theories  of  morals,  t^vo  questiouir 
arise — What  is  virtue  ?  How  is  it  recom- 
mended to  us  ?  And  all  theories  on  each 
point  may  finally  be  reduced  to  three 
on  the  first,  that  virtue  is  benevolence,  oi 
prudence,  or  propriety  ;  and  on  the  sec 
ond,  that  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  self 
love,  or  reason,  or  a  moral  seneie. 

MoEAT  {Mwien ;  Latin,  Muratum) ;  a 
town  in  the  Svriss  canton  of  Friburg,  on 
the  lake  of  Morat  (Murtensee),  14  miles 
west  of  Berne.  It  derives  its  celebrity 
from  the  battle  fought  here  between  the 
soldiers  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  and 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1476.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Gran- 
son  (March  3),  the  fieiy  duke  collected  a 
new  army  of  40,000  men,  and  presented 
himself  (June  10]  before  the  gates  of  Mo- 
rat. To  the  aid  of  the  Svriss  came  their 
allies,  the  Rhenish  cides,  and  Ren^,  the 
young  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  estates  by  Charles^  was 
with  them,  but  not,  as  some  have  said,  ui 
the  command.  Their  forces  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  duke ;  but,  having 
reconnoitered  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
they  attacked  him,  drove  in  the  out-po8t8| 
entered  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Morat, 
gained  a  complete  victory,  making  them- 
selves mastera  of  the  hosule  camp,  ardlle- 
ly  and  baggage.  Charles  himself  escaped 
merely  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and,  ac- 
companied by  only  twelve  horsemen,  fled 
to  Soigne,  a  xowti  of  Champagne,  70 
miles  from  Morat  The  remams  of  the 
killed  (15,000)  were  tlirown  into  a  large 

I)it,  and  covered  with  lime  and  earth.  A 
ai^  building  was  afterwards  erected,  in 
which  they^  were  collected,  and  which 
bore  the  inscription,  D.  O.  M,  CaroH  tn- 
dyti  etforitssimi  BurgtmduB  Duos  Exer- 
ctlus,  Muratum  obsidens  ab  HelveHis  casus 
hoc  Sid  Monumenium  reliquit.  Anno.  1476. 
And  beneath  were  these  words: — 

Vies  Gebein  itt  der  burgunduchen  Schar, 
Im  vierxtknkundtrt  riebxyr  und  sechsten  Johr, 
Vor  Murten  durch  ein  Etdgenotsscka/i 
Erlegt  mit  Beistand  Gottea  Kraft. 
Auf  der  rekntauund  RiUem  Tag 
Getchah  duM  grout  NkderUag, 

This  mbnument  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  army  in  17$)8,  and  a  lime-tree, 
surrounded  with  a  fence,  planted  in  its 
place.  In  1822,  the  Swiss  confederacy 
erected  an  olieliskon  the  spot,  as  a  nation^ 
ah  memorial  of  the  battle. 
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MoftATiA  (in  GemBn,M6hrtn);  a  znar- 
graviate  and  province  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. The  margiuviate  ^886S  square 
tiiilea)  bordeFB  on  the  Prussian  counnr  of 
Glatz  and  Austrian  Siiesia  to  the  north,  on 
Hungary  to  the  east,  on  Lower  Austria  to 
eke  south,  and  on  Bohemia  to  the  west 
The  province  includes  also  Austrian  Sile- 
sia ( L850  square  miles),  and  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,990,464  inhabitants,  of  whom 
aliout  430,000  are  Germans,  30,000  Jews^ 
IKX)  Bohemians  and  the  rest  Sclavonians. 
It  b  watered  by  many  riven,  of  which 
only  the  Marsch  or  March  is  navigable  for 
a  short  distance:  on  the  north,  east  and 
west.  It  is  enclosed  by  mountains,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  continuations  of 
the  Sudetic  and  Caqiathian  chains,  and  is 
open  only  to  the  south.  To  the  north,,  on 
the  borders  of  Glatz,  ties  tlie  8chneese- 
bitge,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  tne 
Schneebeig,  about  4500  feet  high.  In 
general,  the  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the 
oorthem  part,  from  which  the  elevadon 
gradually  diminishes  towards  the  south. 
There  are  also  ridges  of  hills  in  the  interior, 
interspersed  with  fine  plains  and  vallevs. 
The  mountainous  districts  are  not  fertile ; 
but  in  the  Hanna  (land  of  the  Hannaks) 
and  in  the  southern  part,  the  soil  is  un- 
commonly rich.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
although  &vored  by  rich  meadows  and 
MAtmnsfl)  Is  lass  y^^Mklod  19  J^an  tfMftgPi 
Great  numbers  of  poultry,  particularly 
geese,  are  raised.  The  fisheries  are  produc- 
tive. The  principal  corn  districts  are  in 
ihe  Hanna,  on  the  March,  about  Bribui, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  circle 
of  Znaym.  Flax,  hemp^  fivi|%  garden 
vegetables,  &C.,  and  in  some  parts  wine^ 
are  produced  in  abundance.  Silver  and 
gold  were  formeriy  found ;  iron,  sulphur^ 
coal  and  alum  are  the  chief  mineral  pro- 
ductiooiL  Woollen  and  linen  manidac- 
tttres,  the  latter  emptying  300,000  spin* 
ners  and  13,000  weavers,  and  the  former 
100,000  workmen  and  10,000  kioms,  and 
also  cotton  roanufiictures,  are  carried  on  to 
<a  considerable  extent  The  transit  trade 
of  the  province,  favored  by  good  roads,  is 
important.  The  government  of  Moravia 
is  almost  entirely  absolute,  although  it  has 
estates,  composed  of  the  pireUaes,  the 
lords,  knights,  and  foyal  burgesses.  The 
administration  of  the  afiSurs  of  the  provi 
ince  is  in  the  handsof  aprovineialjf^veni- 
iiient  at  Bc&nn,  to  which  the  six  Mforavian 
ciroles  (Qlm&tz,  Brfinn,  Iclau,  Znaym, 
Hradisch  and  Prenui),  and  me  two  Sile- 
oiaa  ciroles  (Troppau  and  Teschen),  aie 
subordinate.  The  (Catholic)  hishops  of 
BrQim  and  Ohnfitzare  U  the  head  of  ec- 


clesiastical i^^rs.  The  revenue  is  about 
6,000^  guilders.  Briinn  is  the  capitaL 
The  Sclavonic  population  consists  of  sev- 
eral tribes^  which  differ  in  habits  and 
language,  and  are  in  a  rude  state.  Among 
these  are  the  Slowoks  (distinguished  for 
wit,  eloauence,  and  taste  for  the  arts  .and 
sciences),  and  the  Hannaks  (diBtincuished 
for  hospitality ).  Previously  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  profbssed  the  Greek  religion ; 
the  Hussites  were  then  numerous,  and,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  reformation  had 
many  adherents ;  the  Catholics,  howcTer, 
are  the  most  numerous^  their  number  be- 
mg  1,300,00a  This  counny  was  ancient- 
ly the  land  of  the  Quadi,  and  was  occu- 
pied, afler  their  emigration  to  Spain,  bjr 
the  Scyri,  the  Kugii,  the  Heruli,  and,  until 
548,  by  the  Lombards,  when  it  was  en- 
tered by  a  cokmy  of  Sclavonians  from  the 
Danube,  who  were  driven  fiom  their  for- 
mer seats  by  the  Wolachians  (Bulgarians)^ 
and  were  called  MoraviasM  mm  we  river 
Moravcu  Afler  the  fall  of  the  kin^om  of 
the  Avars,  the.  Moraviaii  ^lavomans  ex- 
tended their  limits^and  finally  founded  the 
kincdom  of  Great  Moravia,  which  com- 
prehended several  other  countries  be- 
side the  preMnt.  Moravia.  CharienMime 
subdued  ue  Moravians^  and  compeUed 
their  kinff  Samoslav  to  be  baptized  i 
Cyrillus  (w6),  however,  was  the  true  apoe* 
tie  J9f  Mmovuu  AmoJph  at  fyM  enlarged 
the  Mora,vian  state,  by  granting  to  Swato- 
piUsk,  or  Zuatoblick,  &»hemia  and  other 
countries  on  the  one  side  to  the  Oder  00 
the  other,  towards  Hungary  as  fiu*  as  the 
Gnm.  Swatopulsk  afterwards  revolted; 
butAmolph  attacked  him,  with  the  M 
of  the  Bohemians  and  Hunsariani^  and  ao 
enfeebled  the  kingdoin,  that,  under  bis 
successor,  it  was  completely  overthrown. 
From  that  time  Moravia  became  the  prey 
of  the  Hungarians,  Poles  and  GermansL 
In  the  eleventh  century,  it  was  reduced  to 
about  its  present  extent,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  Bohemian  territories.  In  1085,  it 
was  made  a  margraviate,  and  (until  1611^ 
when  it  was,  for  a  time,  attached  to  the 
Hungarian  dominions)  granted  by  the  Bo- 
hemian kings,  frotti  time  to  time,  as  a  fief 
to  their  sons  or  rekitions.   (See  Bokemia.) 

MooAViurs,  or  HcBaNHDTcas.  (Sea 
UniUd  Brtthtn^  and  Bohemian  BnOarm,) 

MowLMiHAM ;  a  department  of  Fcance^in 
the  old  province  or  Bretagne,  lying  00  a 
gulf  from  which  it  has  received  its  name» 
Chief  place,  Vaones.    (See  DqiarimenL) 

Hobmvb;  a  Latin  term  m^pifymg  dbt- 


etu§f  and  often  used  in  medicine. 

MoaDAiTTs.    The  colorinff 
used  in  dyeing  hare  been  divided  bf  doo- 
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lor  Bancroft  into  nHnUmihe  and  a^edivt 
ethn,  SuhiUaiiwe  colors  are  thoee  which 
eommuoicate  their  tuit  immediately  to  the 
material  to  be  dyed,  without  the  aid  of 
vij  third  flubetance.  ^tgeetive  colons  re- 
quire the  intervention  of  a  third  aubatance, 
which  poaseflBea  a  joint  attraction  for  the 
oolorinff  matter  and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed. 
The  substance  capable  of  thus  fixinff  the 
color  is  called  a  mordant^  and  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ly,  a&am. 

MoaoAUifT,  Charies.  (See  PeUrhcr- 
wAEaHqf) 

More  ;  the  final  syllable  of  a  number 
of  Irish  geographical  names,  signifying,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  numniain. 

Mors,  Henry,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the 
diurch  of  England,  and  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  in  1614.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  gentlenuin  of  good  estate,  who  edu- 
cated him  at  Eton,  whence  he  was  sent 
to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1631. 
While  at  the  university,  he  deeply  studied 
the  most  celebrated  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  finally  settled  into  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  that  of  Plato,  and  for  his  followers 
of  tlie  school  of  Alexandria.  In  1639,  he 
graduated  M.  A^and  in  the  following  year 

Kblished  his  Psycho-Zoutf  or  the  First 
rt  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing 
a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life. 
Having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  col- 
Iw,  he  became  a  tutor  to  several  persons 
of  rank.  One  of  these  was  sir  John 
Finch,  whose  sister,  lady  Conway,  an  en- 
thusiast of  his  own  stamp,  brought  him 
acquamted  with  the  fiunous  Van  Hel- 
iiKRit,and  that  singular  pretender,  Valen- 
tioe  Greatrakes.  In  1675,  he  accepted  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester, 
which  it  is  supposed  he  took  onlyjto  re- 
Bgn  it  to  his  friend  doctor  Fowler.  He 
abo  gave  up  his  rectory  of  Jngolsby,  in 
lincohishire,  the  perpetual  advowson  of 
which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  his 
ftther,and  woula  never  afterwards  accept 
of  preferment  of  any  kind,  refusing  deane- 
ries, bishoprics,  and  even  the  mastership 
of  his  own  college,  so  desirous  was  he  of 
unmolested  study.  During  the  civil  war, 
although  he  refused  to  take  the  covenant, 
he  was  left  unmolested.  In  1661,  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
for  twenty  years  after  the  restoration,  his 
writings  are  said  to  have  sold  better  than 
any  other  of  their  day.  Doctor  More  died 
in  September,  1687,  aged  73,  leaving  be- 
hind nim  the  character  of  a  man  of  pro- 
tmd  learning  and  great  genius,  alloyed 
hy  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  chiefly 
oolorad  by  the  supposition  that  divine 
knowledge  had  been   communicated  to 


Pythagoras  by  the  Hebrews,  and  fttnn  him 
to  Plato.  He  was  also  persuaded  that  su- 
pernatural communications  were  made  tt> 
him  by  God's  appointment,  by  a  particu- 
lar genius,  like  that  of  Socrates.  Th« 
writings  of  this  singular,  but  amiable  man, 
who  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  have  been 
published  in  two  volumes,  folio.  Tlie 
most  admired  are  his  Enchiridion  Eihiicum, 
and  Divine  Dialogues,  concerning  the  at- 
tributes and  providence  of  God.  (Sea 
Ward's  Li/eqf  DoctorMon.) 

More,  sir  Thomas,  a  celebrated  chancel- 
lor of  England,  was  the  only  son  of  sir  John 
More,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  and  was  bohi  in  London,  in 
1480.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  a  schoolmaster  of  great  reputation  in 
Tbreadneedle  street,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Morton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancellor, 
who  prophesied  his  fbture  eminence.  In 
1497,  he  went  to  Canterbury  college,  now 
Christ-church,  Oxford,and,]n  l499|Decan[i« 
a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  tlie  age  of 
21,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
distinguished  himself  with  so  much  spirit 
in  opposition  to  a  subsidy,  demanded  by 
Heniy  VII,  that  the  exasperated  and  ava- 
ricious monarch,  in  revenge,  contrived  a 
quarrel  with  his  father,  whom  he  impris- 
soned  until  he  had  exacted  an  arbitrary 
fine.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
was  appointed  law  reader  of  Fumival's 
Inn,  applied  assiduously  to  the  practice  of 
law,  and  enjoyed  great  re}Mitation  as  a 
pleader.  In  1516,  he  accompanied  the 
commissioners  sent  to  renew  the  alliance 
between  Henry  VIII  and  Charles,  then 
arch-duke  of  Austria,  and  showed  so  much 
ability,  that  the  king  was  desirous  of  en- 
gaging him  in  his  particular  service.  In 
1518,  he  published  nis  celebrated  political 
romance  of  Utopia,  which  engaged  him 
in  a  correspondence  with  Erasmus,  v^ith 
whom  he  had  previously  contracted  an  in- 
timacy while  in  England  ;  as  well  as  with 
several  other  eminent  men  of  letters.  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  pressed  him  to  receive  a 
pension,  which  he  refused,  as  inconsistent 
with  Ills  official  duties ;  but  after  a  while 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  place  of 
master  of  requests.  He  was  shortly  af- 
ter knighted,  and  uken  into  the  privy 
council ;  and,  tlie  king  becoming  delighted 
with  his  conversation,  he  was  received  into 
the  highest  degree  of  familiarity.  In 
1520,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer,  and,  m  1523,  at  the  instance  of 
Wolsey,  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  which  capacity,  having  done 
much  to  frustrate  an  oppressive  subsidy, 
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he  highly  exoBpeiated  the  cardinal.  If 
he  gave  any  peraonal  ofience  Vo  the  oouit 
by  this  conduct,  it  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, as,  in'  1527,  be  was  joined  with  Wol* 
Bey  in  a  mission  to  France,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  In  1530,  he  succeeded  the 
disgraced  cardinal  as  lord  high  chancellor, 
which  office  he  filled  three  years  with 
scrupulous  integrity.  Unable  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  king's  wishes  respecting  his 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Anagon,  he 
obtained  permission  to  resign  the  seals. 
The  BfBcont  rankled  in  the  vindicdve  mind 
of  Henry,  which  was  still  further  inflamed 
by  his  refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Solemn.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  him  in  the  practices  of  Eliza- 
beth Barton^  which  altogether  fiiled ;  and 
he  also  perfectly  cleared  himself  of  anoth- 
er singular  chaige,  which  was  that  of  in- 
ducing the  king  to  publish  the  book  against 
Luther,  in  which  the  pope's  authority  was 
held  forth — a  doctrine  that  was  now  found 
inconsistent  with  the  intended  attack  on 
the  Roman  see.  At  length  the  oath  of 
supremacv  being  required  by  act  of  par- 
liament, sir  Thomas  More  was  cited  be- 
fore the  council  to  take  it ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  sophistry  of  Cranmer  and  others  to 
induce  him  to  compliance,  he  nobly  per- 
sisted in  a  refusal  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  was 
consequently  committed  to  the  Tower, 
And  indicted  for  treason.  After  an  im- 
prisonmentof  twelve  months,during  which 
time  he  resisted  all  attempts,  both  public 
and  private,  to  induce  him  to  retract,  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and,  afler  an  eloquent 
defence,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered.  He  received  this 
barbarous  sentence  with  his  usual  com- 
posure, which  was  disturbed  only  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  singularly  effecting  in- 
ter^ew  with  his  favorite  daughter,  Mrs. 
Roper,  on  his  return  to  the  Tower.  The 
king  changed  the  sentence  from  hanging 
and  quarterioff  to  beheading ;  which  act  of 
grace  he  received  with  his  usual  vein  of 
humor,  and  also  acquiesced  in  tlie  ty- 
rannical mandate,  ^  that  ho  sliould  not  use 
many  words  at  the  scaffold.''  His  execu- 
tion took  place  July  C,  1535,  when  he  de- 
ported himself  with  a  degree  of  good  hu- 
mor, which,  in  another  sort  of  man,  might 
be  termed  levity,  but  which  Addison  at- 
tributes to  the  satisfaction  arising  fiom 
conscious  integrity,  and  lord  Byron,  to  a 
species  of  temperament  too  strong  even 
for  the  control  of  circumstance,  and  which 
conceals  a  sense  of  miBery  without  de- 
stroying it    Thus  died  sir  Thomas  More, 


at  the  age  of  55^  than  whom  a  cluaacler 
of  more  disinterestedness  and  integrinr  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  either  ancient 
or  modem  history.  His  learning  was  va- 
rious and  extensive,  his  wit  abundant,  and 
his  elocution  ready  and  agreeable.  Ex- 
cept his  intolerance  towards  those  whom 
he  considered  heretics  indeed,  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  were  most  happily  blend- 
ed and  tempered.  His  English  works 
were  published  collectively  by  order  of 
queen  Maiy,  in  1557,  and  his  Latin  in  1567, 
at  Basle.  His  Utopia  has  been  translated 
by  bishop  Jiuniet  and  doctor  Warner. 
See  the  life  of  More  by  sir  James  Mack- 
intosh in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 
By  his  first  wife  sir  Thomas  More  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son. — Margaret^ 
his  eldest  and  fiivorite  daughter,  married 
William  Roper,  Esquire,  of  Eltham,  in 
Kent,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in- 
law,  published  in  1716u  She  was  mis- 
tress of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  composed  with  elegance  both  in  fSig- 
lish  and  Latin.  Her  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  her  fiither  were  unbounded.  Afler 
his  head  had  been  exposed  fourteen  days 
on  London  bridge,  she  contrived  to  obtain 
it  and  carefully  preserved  it ;  and  when  she . 
dief],  it  was,  at  her  d^ing  request,  buried 
in  her  arms. 

More,  Hannah,  is  the  youngest  of  iavQ 
daughters  of  a  clergyman  at  Hanham, 
near  Bristol  All  her  leisure  hours  in 
childhood  were  devoted  to  reading.  Her 
sisters  bavins  fbr  some  time  conducted  a 
small  school,  their  reputation  enabled 
them  to  venture  on  taking  pupils  of  a 
higher  class.  They  removed  to  Bristol, 
about  1765,  and  opened  a  boarding-school, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  the  west  of  England.  Mias 
Hannah  More  removed  witii  them,  and 
she  quickly  4icquired  tiie  friendship  of  tbe 
reverend  doctor  Stoiiehouse,  a  man  of 
taste  and  knowledge.  He  encouraffed  her 
to  write,  and  corrected  all  her  early  effu- 
sions. The  Search  after  Happiness,  a 
Pastoral  Drama  (1779),  was  her  firet  publi- 
cation, and  was  so  ftvorably  received,  that 
she  was  encourased  to  print,  in  1774,  her 
Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower,  the  Bleedrog 
Rock,  and  a  tragedy,  called  the  Inflexible 
Captive,  founded  on  the  story  of  Rcgulua. 
Mr.  Garrick  advised  her  to  vnrite  for  the 
stage.  HerOdetoDraffon,  l^Ir.  Garrick^i 
house-dog,  came  from  me  press  in  1777, 
as  did  alK>  a  volume  of  Essays  on  several 
Subjects,  designed  for  Young  Ladies.  Next 
year,  her  tragedy  of  Percy  came  out ;  it 
was  well  received,  and  established  her 
fiune  as  a  dramatic  writer.    In  1779,  she 
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vodiioed  Fatal  Fabebood,  a  tragedy. 
MiH  More's  thoughtii,  however,  qooq  took 
a  more  serious  turn ;  and,  in  1782,  she 
published  Sacred  Dramas,  with  Siinplici- 
^,  a  poetical  e|>istle.  Some  of  these  dra- 
mas uad  previously  been  acted  by  the 
pupils  of  Miss  More's  school  She  after- 
wards  took  au  opportunity,  in  an  edition 
of  her  works,  to  declare  that  she  did  not 
think  the  stage  in  its  present  state  becom- 
iDg  the  countenance  of  a  Christian,  and 
flhe  renounced  all  dramatic  attempts^  ex- 
cept as  poems  for  the  closet  She  and 
her  sisters  retired,  about  twenty-five  years 

afo^  with  an  easy  fortune,  from  Bristol  to 
endip,  in  Somersetshire,  where  they 
effected  a  great  improvement  among  the 
eoUierB,  by  establishing  charity-schools. 
Id  178^  ahe  wrote  a  Biofpraphical  Prefiice 
to  the  Poems  of  Anne  Yearsley,  a  Milk- 
woman.  In  1786,.  Fiorics  a  tale,  and  the 
Ba$  Bleu,  or  Conversation,  two  poems. 
Thoughts  on  the  Mannen  of  the  Great 
was  publidied  the  same  year  anonymously. 
This  was  soon  followed  bv  £sti«*nate  of  the 
Eeligion  of  the  Fashionable  \Vorid,  which 
eicited  much  attention ;  Village  Politics 
(1793) ;  Remarics  on  the  Speech  of  Mon- 
sieur Dqx>nt,  on  Re]igiou0  Education 
(1793) ;  and  Strictures  on  the  Modem  Sys- 
tem of  Fenoale  Education  (2  vols^  Svo., 
1799).  When  the  education  of  the  princess 
Charlotte  became  a  subject  of  national  im- 
poitanee,  Mrs.  More,  it  is  said,  was  coo- 
nhed  b^  the  first  lady  in  the  kingdom  on 
the  sul^ect,  in  consequence  of  ^ich  she 
produced  (in  2  vols^  12mo.,  1806)  Hints 
towankfonning  the  Character  of  a  Young 
FrinoesB.  This  excellent  woman  has  been 
loDg  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  excruciating 
disease,  but  still  continues  to  write,  and  in 
this  state  has  produced  some  of  her  best 

ConnanoQS,  among  which  are  Ccelebe  in 
rch  of  a  Wile,  which  a^^ieared  in  1809, 
and  was  so  much  admired,  that  it  ran 
through  ten  editions  in  one  year ;  Practical 
Hely  (2  vols.,  1811) ;  Christian  Morals  (g 
vela,  1812);  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St.  Paul  (2  vob.,  8va,  1815) ; 
and  Moral  Sketches  of  prevailing  Opinions 
and  Mannen  (1819).  Her  miscellaneous 
iraricB  have  been  collected  in  eight  vol- 
wnes.  She  has  written  many  smau  pieces, 
vhich  are  not  printed  in  her  woifca. 

MoasA.  (Mmfimt) ;  the  modem  name  of 
the  Petoponnesus  (q.  V.) ;  a  peninsula 
ibnning  the  southern  part  of  Greece,  be^ 
tweenkt.ae»23^andd8»2(yN.,and  ion. 
31<>9aad83Pd(yE.  It  is  connected  by 
the  isthmus  <^  Corinth  with  Continental 
^neee,  or  Livadia,  finom  which  it  is  sepa- 
wtod  in  other  pans  by  the  gulf  of  LepantD 
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or  Corinth  and  the  gulf  of  Athens.  To 
the  south-west,  it  is  waahed  by  th^  Ionian 
sea,  to  the  east  by  the  archipelago.  It  ia 
about  160  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  7225  miles. 
The  population  of  the  ancient  Peloponne- 
sus has  often  been  estimated  at  2,000,000, 
but  it  probably  never  amounted  to  half 
that  number.  Before  the  late  revolution, 
the  Morea  contained,  according  to  Soutzo, 
the  Greek  historian,  400,000  mhabitants, 
of  whom  50,000  were  Turks ;  at  preaent 
they  do  not  exceed  280,000.  The  coast 
is  much  indented,  forming  on  the  south 
the  gul&  of  Kolokythia  or  Laconia,  and 
the  gulf  of  Coron  or  Measraia,  and  on  the 
east,  the  gulf  of  Argos  or  Nauplia.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  moun- 
tainous; thenoitheni  hali^  however,  pre- 
sents a  fi!uitful  plain,  intersected,  in 
some  pans,  by  the  Cyllenian  mountains. 
The  most  sou&em  promontoiv,  Maina, 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  toe  penin- 
sula by  the  difierent  branches  of  the 
Taygetus.  The  rivers  al^  numerous,  but 
not  large ;  the  principal  are  the  Alpheus 
and  the  Eurotas.  The,  climate  is  mild, 
though  less  so  than  formerly,  on  aoecnmt 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
spring  and  autumn  are  delig^tftd^  but  the 
auoiroer  is  hot,  and  the  winter  is  attended 
with  fhequent  storms  and  rain  ;  the  soil  is 
fruitftil,  producing  oon,  wine,  <A\  and 
fruits,  honey,  figs,  silk  and  cotton.  The 
ctuef  article  of  export  is  the  small  raisms, 
called  cmrmUif  from  the  c^  of  Corinth. 
The  long  opprmnon  of  the  Tuiks  discour- 
aged the  progreas  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  the  devastations  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion swept  away  almost  eveiy  estoblisb- 
ment  for  manuftcttires.  Excdlent  porta, 
such  as  Navarino  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 
vrill  fiiciHtate  the  oonmieroe  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  The  population  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Greeks;  they  are 
vigorous,  well  made,  active  and  intelli- 
gent, but  cunning,  artful,  inconstant  and 
superstitious.  Under  the  Tuiki^  domin- 
ion, the  Morea  was  divided  into  two  san- 
giacks,  that  of  Morea  or  TripoIitKa,  and 
uiat  of  Misoa  or  Miaitra.  Since  the  libe- 
ration of  Greece^  it  has  been  divided  into 
seven  provmces,  in  which,  as  also  in  re- 
spect to  other  places^  the  Greeks  have  at- 
tempted 10  revive  the  andent  names. 
They  are  Argolis,  Achaia,  Elii^  Arcadia, 
Upp^  Messenia,  Lower  Measenia,  and 
Laconia.  Formerly  adorned  with  a  hun- 
dred citiea,  it  now  hardly  contains  any 
thing  that  deserves  the  name.  Tripolit- 
za,  Coron,  Modon^^Misiara,  Calamata,  Ar- 
cadia, Napoli  di 
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Aigo  and  Patms,  are  the  principal. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dtiea, 
those  of  Sparta,  Mycene  and  Mantinea 
are  the  most  interesting.  The  ancient 
history  of  the  peninsula  is  given  in  the 
article  Pehponnuu$ ;  the  m<Mem  history, 
in  the  article  Oreeeej  Rnolution  <ifi  On 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Greece 
formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  Morea  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Venetians,  at  the  time  of  the  decline  of 
that  empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  Turks  wrested  almost 
the  whole  of  the jpeninsuhi  from  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  oentuiy,  it  was  again  recov- 
ered by  Venice,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  m  1G99.  It  was 
rekored  to  Turkey  in  1715.  In  1770, 
Russia  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
Moreota,  which  was  suppressed,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  execution  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  insurgenti.  Besides  the  works 
referred  to,  in  the  article  on  the  revolution 
of  Greece,  parficularly  PouqueviUe*s  and 
AndenM>n's  works,  the  reader  may  consult 
Tkvnt's  Greeeey  in  1890,  and  Leake's  TVcw- 
dsinihe  Mona  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1890). 

MoRBAU,  Jean  Michel,  the  younser, 
bom  at  Parl^  1741,  a  scholar  of  Lelor- 
rein,  accompanied  the  latter  to  St  Peters- 
burg, when  he  was  chosen  director  of 
the  academy  of  arts  in  that  city.  Moreau 
went  with  him  as  assislant,  though  he 
was  then  but  17.  Two  years  after  this, 
Lelorrain  died,  and  Moreau  returned  to 
Paris.  Being  entirely  without  meaus,  he 
abandoned  paintinc,  and,  under  Lebas, 
devoted  himself  to  me  studv  of  engraving ; 
and,  as  he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared 
the  desi^s  for  his  plates  himself.  Mo- 
reau quickly  established  his  fame.  He 
prepared  engravincs  for  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer, Thucydides,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  Ovid,  Comeille,  Racine,  La- 
fbntaine,  Regnard,  Cr6billon,  Rousseau, 
Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably, 
Gresset,  Barth^lemy,  Saint- Piene,  Voltaire 
and  Moliere,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two 
different  series  of  engravings  (making, 
together,  more  than  1(%  plates^ ;  also  S) 
plates  for  Gessner's  writings,  80  for  the 
New  Testament,  and  160  for  the  History 
of  France.  The  great  varienr  of  these  sub- 
lectB  prove  his  extensive  information ;  and 
Moreau  might  be  considered  as  a  liv- 
ing encyclopeedia  of  arts.  In  1770,  he 
was  commisnoned  to  prepare  all  the 
drawings  required  for  the  public  festivi- 
ties, and  those  of  the  court ;  and  he  com- 
menced his  duties  with  the  sketches  for 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the  dau- 


phin and  the  other  royal  princes.  In 
1775^  he  published  engravincs,  executed 
by  himself,  of  his  drawings  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  made 
member  of  the  academy  of  painting,  and 
draughtsman  of  the  royal  cabmeL  hjs  ac- 
tivity is  shown  by  the  number  of  his  pro- 
ductions ;  for,  beodes  what  he  Cbmpletod 
as  royal  draughtsman,  the  number  of 
drawings  which  he  executed  for  engrav- 
ings amounts  to  3400.  In  1784,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch  in 
his  opinions  and  productions.  All  his 
woiks,  after  that  period,  are  freer  and 
nobler.  As  late  as  1810,  he  enriched  the 
exhibitk>n  of  worics  of  art  with  two  draw- 
ings, each  of  which  contained  more  than 
900  figures.  His  disinterestedness  pre- 
vented him  fimn  accumulatmg  property. 
He  died  at  Paris,  1814. 

MolLEAU,  Jean  Victor,  one  of  tiie 
oMest  and  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
French  republic^  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in 
Bretagne,  in  176a  His  father  destined 
him  for  the  hiw;  but,  led  by  his  decided 
predilection  for  the  mihtary  profession,  he 
fled  from  his  studies,  and  enlisted  in  a 
regiment,  before  he  had  attained  his  18th 
jrear.  He  was  not,  however,  suffored  to 
mdulge  his  rulins  passion,  but  was  obliged 
to  sfiply  himself  anew  to  the  study  of 
kwatRennes,  of  which  school  he  became 
provost.  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
be  had  acquired  consklerBble  reputation ; 
and,  in  1789,  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
Bretons  being  formed  at  Pmctiers,  he  was 
chosen  its  president,  and  ako  became 
commander  of  the  first  battalion  of  volun- 
teera,  raised  in  the  department  of  Mo^ 
ban,  at  the  head  of  which  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  north.  He  subsequendy  fa- 
vored the  party  of  the  Gironde,  the  fidl 
of  which  much  afiected  him ;  and  it  was 
with  great  repugnance  that  he  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1793,  when  formally 
presented  to  the  armv.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  much  distinguished  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  battalkm ;  and  Pichegru,  under 
whom  he  served,  dkl  aU  he  could  to  be- 
fifiend  him.  The  same  year,  he  was  made 
general  of  brigade,  and,  in  1794,  general 
of  division,  and  was  intrusted  with  a  sep- 
arate force,  to  act  in  maritime  Flanders^ 
where  he  took  many  towns.  He  sJto 
bad  a  share  in  the  memorable  winter 
campaisn  of  1794,  in  which  he  oom- 
mandea  the  right  wins  of  Piehegni^ 
army.  He  was  soon  after  named  com- 
mander-m-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  commenced  that  course  of  arduous 
operations  which  terminated  in  the  eele- 
bnued  retreat,  from  the  extremity  of  Gei^ 
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BHOiy  to  the  FmiGh  fitmtiery  in  the  &ce 
of  a  superior  arm^,  by  which  hifl  skill  as  a 
consutnnuite  tactician  was  so  much  ex- 
ahed.  Meantime,  the  republic  was  torn 
with  intestine  difisions,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  entered  into  by  Pichegni,  which  it 
was  the  fortune  of  Moreau  to  discover,  bv 
a  correspondence  which  accidentally  fell 
into  his  possession.  After  struggling,  for 
some  thne,  with  his  friendship  tor  bis  old 
oommander,  he  finaUy  gave  up  these  doc- 
uments to  the  directory ;  but  the  evident 
reluctance  with  which  he  took  this  step, 
excited  suspicions  at  Paris,  and,  finding 
that  he  could  not  exfdain  himself  satisfac- 
torily, he  begged  leave  to  retire,  which 
was  granted.  «His  talents  as  a  general 
again  brought  him  forward,  and,  in  1796, 
he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  of 
Italy,  where,  after  some  brilliant  successes, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  Russian 
force  under  Suwarrow,  and  he  managed 
another  retreat  with  great  skill.  On  quit- 
iiiif  the  command  in  Italy  for  that  on  the 
Rfame,  he  visited  Paris,  where  he  received 
some  propositions  to  strengthen  the  party 
of  the  declining  directory,  to  which  he 
would  not  acoede.  On  the  return  of  Bo- 
naparte flom  Egypt,  he  at  first  cordial^ 
auppoited  him ;  but  a  coldness  and  jeal- 
ousy enaued ;  notwithstanding  which  the 
Isnery  aa  first  consul,  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Bhine.  The  passage  of  these 
rivens^  with  the  battles  of  M6ekuch,  £n- 
flen,  MenunuigQii,  Biberach,  Hocbst&dt, 
Ndnilingen,  aira  others,  followed,  ending 
with  the  decisive  victoiy  of  Hohenlinden, 
which  induoed  the  Austrians  to  ask  fbr 
peace.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
reo^ved  by  the  first  consul  with  the  most 
flattering  attention ;  and  he  soon  after  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  a  young  lady  of 
biith  and  fortune,  whose  ambition,  with 
that  of  her  connexions^  is  supposed  to 
have  fomented  the  discontent  which  soon 
after  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at 
Groeboia.  He  was  finally  accused  of  par- 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Picbegru 
Georges,  was  hnnight  to  trial,  with 
54  other  persons,  declared  guilty  upon 
slight  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  two 
ycm^  imfnisonment,  and  to  bear  the  ex- 
penaea  of  the  suit  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  tnvel,  in  heu  of  imprisonment 
and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  U.  States  or 
America,  on  oonidition  that  he  would  not 
return  to  France  without  permission  fix>m 
the  government  He  accordingly  em- 
barked at  Cadiz,  m  1805,  and  safely 
reached  America,  where  he  bought  a  fine 
estate^  near  MoirisviUe,  on  the  Delaware. 


Here  he  remained  some  years  in  peaee^ 
until,  listening  to  the  invitation  of  die 
allies,  and  more  especially  of  Russia,  he 
embarked  for  Europe  in  the  July  of  that 
year,  and,  reaching  Uottenburv,  proceeded 
to  Prague.  Here  he  found  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  kmg  of 
Prussia,  all  of  whom  received  him  with 
great  cordiality ;  and  he  was  induced  to 
aid  in  the  direction  of  the  allied  armies 
against  his  ovni  countrv.  It  was  a  fiital 
resolution  to  himself;  for,  on  the  37th  of 
Aug[U8t,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  while  con- 
versing with  the  emperor  Alexander  on 
horseback,  in  the  battle  before  Dresden,  a 
cannon  ball  fractured  his  riffht  knee  and 
leg,  and  carried  away  the  calf  of  the  left, 
so  as  to  render  the  amputation  of  both 
necessary.  After  languishing  five  days, 
he  expired.  Sept  1, 18131  He  was  buried 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  the  emperor  of 
Russia  made  an  ample  provision  for  his 
widow,  who  also  received  the  title  of 
marichaU  fifom  Louis  XVIIL  The  man- 
ners of  Moreau  were  simple,  and  he  was 
humane  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave. 
His  great  merits,  as  a  soldier,  all  partiea 
admit;  but  much  of  his  personal  conduct 
as  a  partisan,  and  especially  that  which 
led  to  the  termination  of  his  life,  will  be 
judged  of  variously  by  persons  of  di^r- 
ent  political  opmiona 

MoRxu*,  Thomas;  an  eminent  writer 
on  philology  and  criticism,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Eton,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  college  there, 
as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  He  re- 
moved to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  a  fellow,  and,  in 
1743,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  and  en- 
tered into  holy  orders.  His  death  took 
Slace  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  80.  Doctor 
[orell  repubtished,  with  improvementiL 
King's  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies  of 
Eunpides  (1748,  2  vols.,  8vo.V  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Prometheus  Finctug 
of  iGachylus  (4to.) ;  a  Lexicon  of  Greek 
Prosody  (4to.);  and  a  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  dcaieca,  with  notes  (2  vob., 
4to.) ;  selected  the  words  for  some  of  Han- 
del's oratorios,  and  assisted  in  a  modern- 
ized version  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer. 

MoBEttET,  Andrew ;  abb^  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy,  bom  at  Lyons, 
March  7, 1727,  and  educated  in  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Thirty-Three.  His  indusdy, 
regularity,  and  good  conduct,  obtained 
him  admission  into  the  institute  of  the 
Sortx»nne,  where  he  passed  five  years  en- 
tirely devoted  to  study.  He  then  accom- 
panied a  young  nobleman  to  the  college 
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of  Da  PleoBiB^  and  aAertmds  on  a  tour  to 
Italy,  ID  the  capocity  of  tutor.  While  at 
Rome,  in  1758,  he  made  an  abstract  of 
Eymeric's  Diredorium  Inquisitonuny  which 
was  published  four  years  later,  under  the 
title  of  Manuel  des  Inquisiteurs.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  (1759),  Morellet  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  distinguished  circle  of 
Mad.  Geoffiin ;  and,  having  published  a 
satirical  piece,  in  answer  to  Palissot's 
tragedy  of  the  Philosopher,  entitled  Pri- 
face  des  PkUaaopheSj  in  which  he  made  an 
o^nsire  allusion  to  the  princess  de  Ro- 
becq,  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile.  In 
17ot,  he  published  a  translation  of  Becca- 
ria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and,  in 
1769^  issued  a  Prospedua  tPuni  nouvtau 
Dkhotmairt  de  Commerce,  on  which  he 
was  employed  20  years,  and  which  was 
suspended  by  the  revolution.  In  1772, 
lie  viflited  England,  where  he  became  ac- 
({tuiinted  with  Fmnklin  and  other  distin- 
guished individuals;  and,  in  1783,  his  ser- 
vices were  required  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  between  England  and  France, 
and  were  rewarded  by  a  pension  of  4000 
livres.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
he  published  several  pamphlets  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
academj^,  though  without  success,  but  suc- 
ceeded m  saving  its  archives  from  destruc- 
tion. His  CW  des  FDomUea,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  children  of  those  who  per- 
ished in  the  time  of  terror,  and  his  Cause 
desPhes,  in  iavor  of  the  emigrants,  while 
diey  hazarded  his  safetv,  gained  the 
esteem  of  the  ^d.  The  loss  of  his  pen- 
sion, at  this  tmie,  obliged  him  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  several  works,' 
novels,  travels,  &c.,  from  the  English. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  institute,  he 
was  passed  over,  but,  in  1803,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  acadhnie,  A  fall,  which 
broke  his  leg,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  88, 
did  not  dimini^  his  literary  activity,  and 
his  last  yeara  were  occupied  with  the 
MQanges  de  LUUrature  et  de  PkUosopkie  du 
dix'hStihne  Siede  (4  vols.,  1818).  He  died 
m  I819.--See  the.^<^m<nre«  itUdiis  de  VAbU 
MmrdUt,  by  Lemontey  (Paris,  1823, 2  vols.). 
MoRELLi,  Giacomo,  the  celebrated  li- 
brarian of  St  Mark*^  was  bom  at  Venice, 
in  1745  (died  in  1819),  of  poor  parents,  and 
received  an  imperfect  education,  the  de- 
fects of  which  he  endeavored  to  supply 
bv  his  personal  exertions.  His  frequent 
visits  to  the  Zenian  library,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  studies,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  librarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  zeal  and  intelligence  as 
to  aid  him  in  his  pursuits.  He  visited  the 
other  hbraries  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 


hood, copying,  making  eztfae^  takiiig 
notes,  and  compiling  catalogues.  He  ac* 
quired  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  after- 
wards of  Frsnch,  and  soon  became  known 
for  his  learning  and  industry.  His  BSbH^ 
theca  manoscnUa  dd  Bali  T.  G.  I^xndii 
(1771—80),  and  his  Dissertaxkme  shrica 
itUomo  alia  puMica  lAbrtria  di  S^Mareo 
(1774),  and  his  Codd.  Mss.  LaL  Bib.  Mh 
nianetrdaiicwnOpusculisineditistxiisdem 
depromptis  (1776),  had  alr^dy  made  htm 
favorably  known  abroad,  when,  in  1778, 
he  succeeded  Zanetd  as  librarian  of  St 
Mark's.  During  41  yeai^  he  lived  only 
for  this  library,  which  he  increased  by 
several  valuable  collections,  obtained  fitMn 
his  friends,  and  from  public  offices,  and  to 
the  stores  of  which  he  gave  new  value  by 
his  arrangement  of  them.  It  is  imposrtbw 
to  paint  nis  grief  when  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  some  of  the  books  to  the 
French ;  and  when  the  order  for  remov- 
ing the  library  to  the  ducal  palace  was 
communicated  to  him,  he  burst  into  toan, 
and  fainted  avay.  Morelli  compiled  a 
catalogue  of  the  Pinellian  library,  which 
he  had  himself  arranged,  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 
His  editions  of  Aristides  against  Leptine, 
Libanius's  Defence  of  Socrates,  ArHStoxe- 
nos*s  Rhyihmiea  EUmentOj  and  his  J^nt- 
tdit  septem  variiB  Eruditiams  (1819^),  and 
particularly  his  BibHoiheea  Manuscrwia^ 
with  numerous  other  works  of  a  critical, 
bibliographical  and  antiquarian  nature,  an 
monuments  of  profound  learning,  acute 
cridcism  and  unwearied  industry,  ffia 
OperdUappeared  at  Venice,in  3  vol8.(  1890). 
MoREifA,  SiRRRA  (jfrumi  motdeSf  or 
Moaianus  mans  of  the  ancients);  a  moun- 
tainous chain  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
which  goes  off  from  the  Iberian  moun- 
tain^ runs  through  New  Gasdie,  divklea 
Castile  from  Andaluena,  and  the  latter  fhrni 
Estremadura,  and  terminates  at  cape  St 
Vincent,  on  the  western  coast  of  PortuiraL 
The  highest  summits  are  not  over  3000 
feet  high.  Different  parts  of  it  bear  the 
name  of  Sierra  (Spanish,  r^re)  ck  Conh- 
va.  Sierra  de  Guadaleanaly  Sierra  de  Cal- 
detrcton,  and  Sierra  de  MoncMmie.  It  is 
the  scene  of  several  events  in  Don  Quix- 
ote. In  1768,  during  the  reign  of  Cbaries 
III,  Olavides  (q.  v.|  established  a  colony, 
composed  principally  of  foreigners,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  chain.  It  contained 
about  10,000  individuals  at  the  time  of  his 
disgrace,  but  was  then  neglected,  and 
mostly  deserted  by  the  colonists.  In 
1791,  the  number  was  6900,  chiefly  Span- 
iards, who  had  taken  the  place  of^the 
original  colonists.  The  colony  was  called 
Muvas  Poblaei&nes  de  Sierra  Mwtna ;  the 
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oyef  filace,  La  CbrsltMS  iiLhoiKxrof  the 
knw.  The  name  of  the  chain  (signifying^ 
in  nMiUBh,  liUkk  moimtem)  is  supposed  to 
be  oerived  from  the  daik  appearance  of 
itsfbroBtsL 

MouRi,  Louisy  a  French  ecclesiastic 
and  biographical  writer,  bom  in  Provence, 
in  1649^  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits^ 
at  Aiz,  and,  entering  into  holy  wden, 
became  almoner  to  Uie  bishop  of  Apt 
That  prelate  having  formed  the  plan  or  a 
univeraal  historical  dictionary,  caused  re- 
searches for  materiab  to  be  made,  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  pardculariy  in  the  Vat- 
ican librarv  at  Rome.  Not  choosing  to 
let  the  woik  appear  in  his  own  name,  he 
tnnafinred  his  collections  to  Moreri,  by 
whom  they  were  amnjped  and  prepued 
for thepresB.  He  published  his  Didion- 
fuitre  Mtorique  at  Lyons,  in  1674,  in  one 
volume,  folio ;  and  a  second  edition,  en- 
larged to  two  volumes,  appeared  in  1681. 
Moreri  died  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  vohiminous  compilation  to 
which  his  labon  gave  birth,  having  been 
variously  augmented,  b^  Le  Clerc  and 
other  writera,  extends,  m  the  last  edition 
(published  at  Paris,  in  1759),  to  10  vo]&,  fol. 

MoaBsqvKS,  in  painting.  (See  Chrth 
tefouef.) 

MoaxTO  T  Cabana,  Augustin ;  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  dramatic  poet  in  die  reign 
.  of  Phifip  IV,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  he  wrote  plays,  some- 
times in  connexion  with  otner  writers, 
and  somedmes  by  himself  but  afterwards 
entered  a  religious  house,  and  renounced 
poetry.  In  comedy,  manv  prefer  him  to 
Calderon,  although  they  blame  the  defects 
of  his  plots,  and  ms  incorrect  style.  Some 
of  his  plays  are  entuely  comic,  and  disdn- 
nilabed  for  character,  althou|^h  in  the 
form  of  the  Spanish  comedies  of  in- 
tri^e.  His  comedy  De  fuera  vmdra^ 
gmtn  de  Ckua  no8  eeharaimth  several  oth- 
ers, in  Huarte's  l^eatro  EsjmmoI)  contains 
several  characters,  drawn  with  much  hu- 
mor and  comic  power.  His  Qrasdoao 
(the  down  or  buroon  of  the  eomediai  de 
emayemada)  too  often  utters  stale  jests. 
Hn  El  utedtii  oon  d  Desdenj  one  of  the 
most  popular  Spanish  comedies,  has  been 
imitated  in  other  Unguagesfin  French  by 
Moli^re,  in  his  Princeeee  iPEUde).  His 
^opuede  ter  was  also  brought  upon  the 
French  stage,  by  Dumaniant,  in  the  Guer' 
re  oicsoie,  and  imitated,  by  Moli^re,  in 
his  ieeie  dee  Marie,  His  dramas  are 
found  HI  the  OMnediM  de  JMbrefo  V  Cabana 
(]67e-1681,3vo1s^4to.). 

MonoAONT,  Oiambattista ;  one  of  the 
most  kanied  physicians  and  anatomists 
4* 


of  Italv,  bom  at  Forli,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  in  1683,  studied  at  Bologna, 
where  the  celebrated  Valsalva  was  his 
ftriend  and  teacher,  and  soon  became  so 
distinguished  in  natural  philosophy,  med- 
icine, and  also  astronomy,  that  he  was  able 
to  assist  his  master  in  his  lectures.  But  he 
devoted  himself  more  particulariv  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and,  in  his  24th  year, 
composed  some  important  and  valuable 
essays  on  anatomical  subjects.  After  pass- 
ing several  yean  in  his  native  city,  as  a 
practising  physician,  he  became  (in  1712) 
professor  of  medipine  in  Padua.  His  fame 
as  an  anatomist  was  extended  throughout 
Europe,  and  procured  him  admittance  to 
the  principal  academies.  Amon^  his  nu- 
merous writings  are  his  Mntreana  JteaUk- 
mtca  ommia.  The  Ley  den  edition  of  1741 
contains  also  Kwa  hutUuHonum  medieanun 
Idea ;  Epieklct  anaiomiMt ;  De  Sedibue  et 
Caueie  Morhorumf  &c  His  complete 
works  were  published,  before  his  death, 
by  his  pupil  Larber  (Mmrgagni  Opera  orn- 
ma,  1765).  He  died  in  ml.  His  name 
has  been  given  to  several  parts  of  the  body 
discovered  by  him. 

Morgan,  lady  (an  authoress  first  knovm 
in  the  literary  worid  by  the  name  of  IUsb 
O wenson],  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.Owenson, 
of  the  theatre  royal,  Dublin.  Under  her 
maiden  name  she  published  the  follovring 
popular  works: — St  Clair,  or  Heiress  of 
Desmond,  a  Novel  (2  vols.) ;  the  Novice  of 
St  Dominic  (4  vola^  1805) ;  the  Wild  Irish 
Gurl  (3  vols.) ;  Patriotic  Sketches  of  Ireland 
(2  vols.);  and  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens 
(4  vols.,  1809).  She  married  doctor  Mor- 
gan, a  young  physician,  who  obtained  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  Since  her  mar- 
riage she  has  produced  the  novels  of 
the  Missionary,  an  Italian  Tele  (3  vols.); 
01)onnel,a'National  Tale;  and  Florence 
McCarthy,  a  National  Irish  Tale  (4  vols.). 
Two  other  works,  of  a  difierent  descriph- 
tion,  increased  her  fome  and  fortune.  The 
first  of  these — ^France,  by  Lady  Morgan 
(2  vols.,  8vo.,  1817V— was  perhaps  the  best 
account  which  baa  then  been  written  of 
the  modern  state  of  France.  Its  success 
induced  the  bookseller  to  give  her  a  hmro 
price  for  her  ludy  (2  vols.,  4to,  1823)^ 
which  had  an  extensive  sale.  These 
works  were  prohibited  in  Sardinia,  Rome, 
Austria,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  enter 
the  Austrian  territories.  She  afterwards 
resided  in  Dublin,  and  in  1824  published 
the  life  and  Times  of  Sahralor  Rosa, 
which  may  be  considered  as  her  feeblest 
production.  Her  Book  of  the  Boudoir 
(1829)  contams  some  amunng  particulan 
and  anecdotes  concerning  herself,  as  weM 
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as  other  entertaioing  matter.  Having  vis- 
ited France  in  1839,  the  reealt  of  her  oh- 
servatioofl  and  reflections  was  given  in  her 
France  in  1890,  which  contains  a  lively 
picture  of  the  moral  and  political  state  of 
the  country  just  befere  the  great  eruption 
of  that  year.  Among  her  more  recent  pro- 
ductions are  also  the  O'Briens  and  O'Fla- 
hernrs,  a  National  Tale,  and  Absenteeism. 
MoROAif,  Daniel,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the'American  army 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey,  whence  he  removed  to  Vii|[inia 
in  the  year  1755.  Being  extremely  mdi- 
cent,  he  was  compelled  to  drive  a  wagon 
for  subsistence.  ,By  a  rigid  economy  he 
amassed  mone^  to  purchase  a  te»m,  and 
continued  in  this  humble  occupation  until 
the  time  of  Braddock's  ex|Mdition,  in 
which  he  enlisted.  During  the  campaign 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  fiice,  which 
left  an  indelible  scar.  On  a  charge  of 
contumacy  to  a  Britirii  officer,  he  vras 
punished  with  five  hundred  lashes, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  mentioned  because, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  many  Cnglish 
officers  feU  into  his  hands,  whom  he  treat- 
ed vfdth  invariable  mildness  and  generosi- 
ty. Between  the  a^  of  20  and  90,  Mor- 
gan  was  much  addicted  to  ^unbling  and 
pugilistic  Gombals.  He  retamed  the  bold 
spirit  which  he  manifested  in>thi8  interval, 
but,  in  the  later  stages  of  his  life,  was 
ashamed  of  his  early  excesses.  Having 
returned  home  after  Braddock's  defeat,  he 
resumed  his  old  employment  as  a  wagon- 
er, and  his  habits  of.fiiigality.  He  acquir- 
ed thus  means  to  purchase  a  small  paeoe 
of  ground,  upon  which  he  erected  a  house. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  troop  of  horse  raised  in  his 
neighborhood.  With  this  he  marched 
to  join  the  American  army  at  Boston, 
whence  he  viras  detached  by  Washiuffton, 
in  the  memorable  expedition  against  Que- 
bec No  officer  distinguished  liimself  on 
th^  occasion  more  than  Morgan.  When 
Arnold  was  wounded,  in  the  assault  on  the 
city,  and  carried  irom  the  field,  Morgan 
took  the  lead.  Seconded  by  his  gallant 
followers^  he  passed  the  first  barrier,  and 
mounted  the  second;  but  the  death  of 
Montgomery,  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
the  bunding  tempest  wliich  raged  at  the 
moment,  rendered  all  exertion  vain.  Mor- 
gan was  among  the  prisoners  of  war,  and 
indignandy  rejected  an  ofiTer  of  the  rank 
and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  ser- 
vice. On  tlie  exchange  of  prisoners 
which  took  place  soon  after,  he  rejoined 
the  American  standard,  and  was  appoint- 


ed to  the  command  of  a  rifle  corps,  wiifc 
which  he  was  detKhed  to  the  assistanoe 
of  general  Gates.  He  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  glorious  triumph  obcainod 
over  general  Buigovne.  After  his  return 
to  the  mam  army,  he  was  constandy  em- 
ployed by  Washington  in  the  most  peril- 
ous en^rprises,  and  always  acquitted  him- 
self admirably.  In  1780,  owing  to  the  de- 
cline of  his  health,  he  retired  into  private 
life ;  but,  being  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral by  brevet,  he  consented  to  aocompa- 
nygeneral  Gates  when  the  latter  was  call- 
ed to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
the  south.  Morgan  did  not,  however,  ar- 
rive until  after  the  disastrous  affiur  of  Gam- 
den.  At  the  Cewpens,  he  commanded 
the  American  fiurce  by  which  Tarieton  was 
routed.  The  details  and  effects  of  this 
brilliant  victory  cannot  be  given  here. 
Congress  manifested  their  sense  of  its  im- 
portance by  presentinj^  a  gold  medal  to 
Morgan,  a  sword  to  brigadier  Pickens,  and 
a  silver  medal  to  lieutenant-colonels  How- 
ard and  Washington.  General  Greene 
was  now  appoint^  to  supersede  general 
Gates  in  the  commtod  of  the  army  of  the 
south.  After  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
Morgan  difiiered  in  opinion  vrith  Greene, 
as  to  the  route  to  be  taken  in  his  reCreaL 
He  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  command- 
er ;  but,  when  the  two  divisions  of  the  ar- 
my united  at  Guilford  court-bouse,  he 
left  the  service  in  disgust,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  inq>rovement  of  his  fiirm. 
This  is  the  common  explanation  of  his  se- 
cession ;  but  we  ought  here  to  note  that 
judge  Johnson,  in  bis  Life  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Grdene,  contradicts  it.  He  says 
**  the  real  cause  of  Morgan's  disappearing 
from  the  stage  of  the  war  was,  unques- 
tionably, a  serious  indisposition — ague  and 
rheumatism,  contracted  during  the  severe 
winter  campaign.  His  health  had  been 
considerably  affected  before  he  crossed  the 
Catawba ;  but,  in  the  hurried  march  fitmi 
that  river  to  the  Yadkin,  it  rained  inces- 
santly, and^  before  the  army  reached  Guil- 
ftNnd,  he  coukl  no  longer  withstand  the 
combined  attacks  of  those  racking  dis- 
eases. He  was  prevented  by  nothing  but 
continued  indisposition  fit»m  rejoining  the 
army."  He  reappeared  in  the  public  ser- 
vice when  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  Virgmia 
militia,  ^against  the  Peruisylvania  insur- 
gents, in  what  is  called  the  uhisluy  ttisur- 
rtction.    He  then  served  one  term  in  con- 

fresB,  as  representative  of  the  district  of 
'rederic,  in  Virginia.  He  died  at  Win- 
chester, m  that  state,  in  the  year  1790. 
Moigan  was  a  man  of  much  natural  abil- 
ity, but  wanting  in  education  and  rcfine- 
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iMnt  His  Mature  was  lolkytftiid  his  fiune 
adapted  to  the  eerereat  toils.  He  died  a 
zealous  ChriatiaB. 

MoEOAjf,  William.  The  singular  ftte 
of  this  individaal  has  given  great  notorie- 
ty to  his  name.  He  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
^ia,  but,  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
tutumn  of  1836^  had  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  As  early  as  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  it  became  generally  known 
that  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  work  by  which  the  obligations  and 
secret  proceedingB  of  freemasonry  were  lo 
be  divulged.  Some  members  of  the  fina* 
teraity  in  and  about  Batavia,  where  Mor- 
gan then  resided,  were  alarmed,  and  event- 
ually became  much  excited,  on  account  of 
the  contemplated  publication.  Remon- 
atnuces  and  inducements  to  dissuade  him 
from  such  a  course  of  conduct,  were  re- 
sorted to  by  his  brother  masons,  but  in 
vain.  At  length  a  conspuaey  was  formed, 
including  in  its  origin,  or  at  its  subsequent 
stages,  no  inconsiderable  number  of  per- 
soo%  for  the  purpose  of  separating  Morgan 
from  those  who  had  engaged  him  to  un- 
dertake, and  were  encouraging  him  to  go 
on  with  the  developement  of  the  secrets 
of  the  masonic  order.  Given  up  to  an 
uoaccountable  infiituation,  they  commenc- 
ed the  execution  of  this  ill-advised  pro- 
ject by  uiking  him,  on  the  lOtb  or  lldi 
of  September,  1836,  from  Batavia,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  chm-ge  for  petU  larcemff 
to  Canandaigua.  The  criminal  phaige 
was  abandoned,  and  a  civil  suit  instituted 
against  him.  A  judgment  for  i^  small 
amount  was  recovered,  and  he  was  com- 
fuitted,  by  virtue  of  an  execution  issued 
thereon,  to  the  jail  of  Ontario  county. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  September 
he  was  discharged  by  the  interference  of 
some  of  the  conspimtors,  and,  as  he  pass- 
ed out  of  the  door  of  the  jail,  was  seized 
by  them,  taken  a  small  distance,  and  then 
forcibly  put  into  a  carriage.  He  was  car- 
ried, in  the  course  of  that  night,  on  to  the 
Ridge  road,  about  two  miles  beyond  the 
vil^ge  of  Rochester.  During  the  next  day 
sod  night,  he  was  taken  to  Lewiston,  a 
diatanee  of  70  or  80  miles,  and  fiom 
thence  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river.  Soon  after  his  abduction, 
it  was  ascertained,  to  a  reasonaUe  degree 
of  certainty,  that  he  had  been  taken  to 
Fort  Niagara ;  but  for  some  time  an  almost 
impenetrable  obscurity  seemed  to  shroud 
the  events  subeequent  to  his  arrival  at  that 

teThe  disclosures  which  were  at 
made  before  grand-juries,  and  on 
the  various  trials  of  those  who  were  indicted 


Ibr  canying  him  off,  have,  in  a  great  I 
ure,  removed  the  veil  which  hid  these 
events,  and  established,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  that  his  life  vras  in  a  few  days 
brought  to  a  tragical  end.  He  was  secur- 
ed in  the  magazine  of  that  fort,  which  was 
at  that  time  unoccupied  by  any  of  the 
forces  of  the  U.  Statea  Soon  afier  he 
was  brought  to  that  place,  those  who  had 
him  in  charge  were  much  embarrassed  to 
devise  what  to  do  with  him.  Consulta- 
tions were  hekl  on  the  subject,  and  some 
of  the  party  proposed  to  take  his  life, 
which  they  alleged  he  had  forfeited  bv 
violating  the  obligations  he  had  voluntan- 
ly  taken  on  himself  when  he  became  con- 
nected vrith  the  masonic  fiatemity,  or  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  advancement 
to  its  higher  distinctions ;  but  others  pro- 
tested against  such  a  violent  aud  wicked 
course.  When  all  the  circumstances  are 
considered,  and  the  evidence  given  on  this 
point  is  well  weighed,  they  seem  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  any  candid'  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  proposition  was  finally 
adopted  and  executed ;  but  it  is  not  fuUv 
known  who  adopted  it,  or  by  whose  hands 
it  was  executed.  The  number  of  those 
directly  concerned  in  the  final\»itastrophe 
is  believed  to  be  small ;  it  is  also  believed 
that  those -who  first  formed  the  conspiracy 
to  carry  him  off,  and  those  who  subse- 
quently became  connected  vrith  it  by  lend- 
ing their  aid  in  canring  him  to  Fort  N^ 
agara,  did  not  intend  or  anticipate  the  ter-, 
niinadon  to  which  this  afiiur  was  brought. 
Indeed,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  mat 
the  design  upon  his  life  was  suggested  by 
the  embarrassment  which  those  felt  who 
were  called  on  to  make  a  further  disposi- 
tion of  him  afler  his  arrival  at  Fort  Niag- 
ara. This  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  and  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  from  the  protection  of  which 
this  citizen  had  been  violently  taken,roused 
the  indijznation  of  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  oflfence  was  commit- 
ted. They  demanded  their  fellow-citizen: 
he  was  not  produced,  nor  coukl  he  be 
found.  They  anxiously  sought  to  know 
his  fate,  but  they  long  sought  m  vain.  The 
public  excitement  increas«i  in  intenseness^ 
and  spread  over  a  wider  re^on  of  coun- 
try. Those  who  partook  of  it  largely  did 
not  stop  to  discriminate.  The  single  cir^ 
cumstance  that  an  individual  had  a  high 
standing  in  the  masonic  order,  was  suffi- 
cient evidence,  to  their  minds,  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  crime.  Finally,  the  whole 
fraternity  were  regarded  as  in  somd  man- 
ner implicated  in  the  transaction.  It  is 
believed  by  some,  and  perhaps  alleged  by 
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more,  to  JtxKve  been  tfae.namral  oonse^ 
quence-of  the  discipline  of  the  masonic 
institution.  A  current  of  feeling  so  stronff 
and  so  deep  was  soon  turned  to  political 
puqKMea  An  anti-masonic  party  was  im- 
mediately  formed  ;  it  predominates  in  sev- 
eral of  the  counties  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York,  and  has  conveits  in  every  part 
of  the  state,  and  in  many  other  states  in  the 
Union.  This  party  is  numerous,  active, 
well-on;anized,  and  every  where  seeking 
political  ascendency,  not  only  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  but  in  the  general  government 
Morgans.  (See  foto  Morgana,) 
Morganatic  Marriage  ^mairimonium 
ad  mmvanaticam,  tnatrmomum  ad  legem 
Salieam),  from  the  Gothic  word  moreian 
(to  shorten,  limit),  also  sometimes  ciuTed, 
m  Germany,  a  l^Ukandid  marriage,  is  one 
in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wife  (who 
is  inferior,  in  buth,  to  the  husband  |  and 
her  children  shall  not  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  iiis  rank,  nor  inherit  his  possessions. 
The  king  of  Prussia  cootractea  an  alliance 
of  this  kind  with  the  present  princess  of 
Lieguitz.  The  common  law  of  Germany 
permits  such  marriages  only  to  the  high 
nobility.  They  are  often  erroneously  re- 
garded as  somewhat  illegal,  which  is  not 
the  case,  though  serious  objections  con  be 
raised  against  the  principle* 

MoROARTEir.  On  the  frontiers  of  the 
canton  of  Sch  weitz,  lies  lake  iEgeri.  It  is 
a  league  in  len{a|th,  very  deep,  and  has 
numerous  fish  of  every  description.  On 
the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  is  the 
mountain  of  Morgarten,  of  which  the 

Seatest  part  belongs  to  die  canton  of  Zug. 
ere  the  forest  towns,  Sch  weitz,  Uri  and 
Unterwalden,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Swiss 
confederadon,  by  the  victory  gained  Dec. 
6, 1315,  over  Leopold,  arch-duke  of  Aus- 
tria. (See  SunizeriaruL)  These  cantons, 
united  for  ten  years,  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  die  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
in  consequence  of^  their  hatred  to  Austria. 
Frederic  of  Austria,  therefore,  the  rival  of 
Louis,  placed  them  under  die  ban,  and 
the  bishop  of  Constance  excommunicated 
them.  The  emperor  Louis,  and  the  arch- 
Inshop  of  Mentz,  however,  absolved  diem 
Aom  both  sentences.  Frederic  then  rais- 
ed an  army  of  20,000  men,  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother,  Leopold 
of  Austria,  advanced  against  the  forest 
towns,  whose  power  was  limited  to  1600 
Innve  men.  This  litde  body  occupied  a 
narrow  pass,  between  mount  Moigarten 
and  the  lake  iGgeri:  part  of  them  were 
stationed  on  the  side  of  the  steep  moun- 
tain. Leopold's  army  had  hardly  pene^ 
tnited  the  narrow  pass,  when  the  Swiss 


rolled  heavy  niaooei  of  stone  upon  them, 
whicft  threw  the  cavaky  into  disoider, 
wounded  and  killed  many  of  the  enemy, 
and  disperaed  diem.  Leopold  escaped. 
IThe  three  cantons  now  formed  a  per- 

Estual  league,  Dec.  8, 1315,  tft  Brunnen. 
y  the  year  1513,  ten  cantons  had  suc- 
cessively jomed  the  confedeiacy. 
MoRGENSTERN.  (See  B&tde-Ate,) 
MoROHEir,  Raphael,  bom  at  Napfes,  in 
1758,  is  jusdy  reckoned  among  the  first 
Europeaiv  engravers.  He  received  his 
eai-ly  instructions  frotir  his  fiidier,  and  was 
aflerwanis  placed  as  a  pupil  under  the 
celebrated  Volpato,  whom  he  assisted  in 
engraving  the  nmous  pictures  of  Raphael, 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican.  The  print 
which  represents  the  miracle  of  Bolsena 
is  inscribed  with  his  name.  After  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Vdpato,  he  was 
invited  to  Florence,  in  1782,  to  engrave 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Fk^rentine  ^- 
lery.  Of  the  w<N:ks  which  he  produced  ^ 
on  this  occasion,  his  copy  of  Raphaelli 
Madonna  della  smiola  is  considered  the 
most  excellent.  The  reputation  which 
he  aoqmred  by  his  labors  on  the  Floren- 
thie  galieiy,  induced  the  artists  of  Fkir- 
ence  to  recommend  to  the  grand-duke  to 
employ  him  in  engraving  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  noble  composition  of  the  Last 
Supper,  which  is  painted  on  the  wall  of 
the  refectory,  in  the  Domink»inB'  convent, 
at  Milan.  This  picture  is  much  dilapi- 
dated, and  the  drawing  which  was  made 
fix>m  it  for  Morghen  was  by  no  means 
worthy  of  the  orif^nal;  so  that,  though 
the  enmver  has  given  to  the  world  an 
admirable  print,  he  has  failed  in  giving  a 
correct  idea  of  the  style  and  merit  of  1^- 
narda  .  In  1803^  he  was  chosen  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  French  mstitute ;  and,  in  1812; 
he  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  who 
treated  him  with  the  most  flattering  kind- 
ness. Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
other  numerous  works  of  Morghen,  may 
be  noticed  the  Transfiguration,  fit>m  Ra- 
phael ;  a  Magdalen,  from  Murillo ;  a  head 
of  the  Savior,  from  Da  Vinci ;  the  Car  of 
Aurora,  from  Guido;  the  Hours,  from 
Poussin ;  the  Prize  of  Diana,  from  Do- 
menichino;  the  Monument  of  Clement 
XIll,  from  Canova;  Theseus  vanquish- 
ing the  Minotaur;  portraits  of  Dante, 
Penrarca,  Ariosto,  TSmso,  &c.  A  com- 
plete list  of  his  works,  to  the  number  of 
about  200,  was  published  by  Pali^nni,  at 
Florence,  in  1810. 

Morgue,  La;  a  place  in  Paris,  where 
the  bodies  of  unknown  persons,  who  have 
perished  by  accident,  murder  or  sukiifo, 
are  exposed,  that  they  may  be  recogniaed 
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bf  their  fiiendaL  If  not  ckiined  after 
remaininff  three  davs^  they  are  buried. 
The  clothee  of  the  deceased  are  hung  by 
the  side  of  the  body,  which  is  placed  un- 
der a  gbuB  case,  on  a  slab  of  black  marble. 

MouioF,  Daniel  Geoiige,  a  learned  phil- 
ological writer,  bom  at  Wismar,  in  the 
duchy  of  Meck]enbun^  in  1699,  was  edu- 
cated at  Stettin  and  Rostock^  where  he 
studied  jurisprudence,  but,  in  1660,  was 
chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  the  latter 
universi^.  Previously  to  enffaginff  in  the 
dudes  of  his  office,  he  traveilM,  for  two 
years,  in  Holland  and  England.  In  1665, 
Tie  became  professor  of  poeuy  and  rheto- 
ric at  Kiel.  He  visited  Elngland  and 
Holland  a  second  time  in  1670,  when  he 
contrscted  an  intimacy  with  Boyle,  and 
with  several  of  the  Dutch  literati  In 
1673,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  history,  at 
Kiel,  and,  in  1680,  was  appointed  librarian 
te  the  university.  He  died  in  1691,  at 
Pyrmont,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Polykutor 
UtUrwriugy  PkUomiphicuaj  tt  Practicus, 
put  of  which  he  published  at  LCibeck,  in 
1688)  and  it  was  reprinted,  with  additions, 
in  1695 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  1747  (2  vols.,  4toA  Morhof  was 
abo  the  author  of  a  tract  De  pwra  Dictume 
Laiinajond  other  worics. 

Mo&iLLO,  don  Pablo,  a  Spanish  officer, 
a  man  of  courage  and  talent,  but  who  has 
fliained  his  character  by  bis  conduct  in 
the  new  world,  was  originally  a  seijeant 
of  artilleiy,  in  the  marines.  During  the 
war  earned  on  by  the  Spaniards  against 
Napoleon,  he  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  soon  acquired  repu- 
tuion.  His  first  exploit  was  his  obstinate 
defence  of  the  bridge  Puente  del  Conde, 
in  Estremadura,  and  tliis  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  capture  of  Vigo,  in  Qalicia, 
in  which  he  cooperated  with  the  British. 
On  the  latter  occasion,  he  acted  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Spaniards,  and  was 
desired,  by  bis  meb,  to  assume  the  title  of 
colonel,  the  French  governor  having  hesi- 
tated to  capitulate  to  an  officer  of  inferior 
nnk.  His  colonelcy  was  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  central  junta.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  general  in  the  course  of  tlie 
war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several 
occasions,  particulariy  at  the  battles  of  Vit- 
toria  and  the  Nivelle.  His  activity  was 
Mich  that  he  gained  the  appelladon  of 
'^efluwton'a  cotBoeL  In  1815,  when  the 
Spanish  government  resolved  to  make  a 
Aienuous  effort  to  recover  its  authority 
over  the  Soutli  American  colonies,  Morillo 
i*ai  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition, 


oonsiscing  of  ;I2,000  men.  While  Morilk> 
was  preparing  to  embaric  his  troops^ 
measures  were  adopted,  by^the  patriots^ 
to  bring  them  and  their  leader  over  to  the 
popular  cause.  Morillo  is  said  to  have, 
at  first,  undertaken  to  play  the  part  which 
was  afterwards  so  gloriously  played  t^ 
Riego  and  Quiroga,  but  to  have  soon 
repented  of  his  acquiescence,  and  be- 
trayed the  plan  to  the  government  He 
then  set  saU  for  the  new  world.  Morillo 
began  by  the  sieje  of  Carthagena,  and 
entered  that  citv  Dec  6, 1815,  after  hav 
ing  experienced  a  glorious  resistance  from 
the  inadequate  and  exhausted  garrison, 
which  at  last  succeeded  in  opening  a 
nassage  through  the  blockading  squadron. 
While  the  siece  was  can^mg  on,  he  ren- 
dered himself  hateful  to  the  Venezuelans, 
by  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the 
cruelties  which  he  committed.  After  the 
fall  of  Carthagena,  he  marched  into  New 
Granada,  and  reduced  the  province ;  and 
here,  again,  he  had  recourse  to  the  system 
of  bloodshed  and  pillage.  For  a  while 
the  spirit  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  be 
extinct,  but,  in  1817,  it  wob  again  roused 
by  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  Paez  (q.  v.),  Arismendi, 
and  other  generals,  and  MonJIo  was  de- 
feated in  several  engagements.  In  the 
campaign  of  1818,  the  two  parties  expe^- 
enced  alternate  success,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependents ;  'but,  in  1819.  the  scale  was 
decidedly  turned  against  the  Spanish  gen- 
eral. He  was  routed  in  various  actions, 
and  was  entirely  driven  from  New  Gm- 
nada,  abd  from  a  great  part  of  the  Caracas. 
On  intellicenoe  being  received  of  the  rev- 
olution which  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 
in  1820,  an  armistice  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  royalist  and  republican  generals; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  Mo- 
rillo returned  to  Spain,  leaving  the  com- 
mand in  the  hands  of  general  La  Torre. 
(See  CohnJntL)  He  joined  the  court 
party,  and  vmB  probably  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  insurrectioaof  the  guards,  in 
July,  1892.  Finding  this  unsuccessful, 
he  joined  the  patriota,  and  escaped  being 
shot  by  one  of^  tbu  soldiers  only  through 
the  interposition  of  Riego.  In  1823,  JMo- 
rillo  was  made  captain-general  of  Astu- 
rias  and  Galicia,  and  appointed  Quiroga, 
Campilla,  the  Empecinado  (see  Diez),  to 
commands  under  him.  When  the  cortes 
declared  the  royal  power  suspended  at 
Seville  and  Cadiz,  he  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  measure  in  a  proclama- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  agreed  to  an 
armistice  with  the  French  genml  Bourck. 
He  was  obliged,  though  reluctantly,  to 
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arknowledge  tfae  regency,  and  delivered 
up  Galicia  to  the  French  without  a  blow. 
In  the  beffinning  of  1824,  he  retired  to 
France.    (See  J^ptdn.) 

Morion  ;  a  kwd  of  open  helmet,  with- 
out viaor  or  beaver,  somewhat  resembling 
a  hat,  which  was  commonly  worn  by  the 
arquebuasiers  and  musketeers. 
Moaisco.  (See  Moors.) 
MoRLACHiANs.  (See  Dahnatiuu) 
MoRLAifB,  George,  an  eminent  painter 
of  rustic  sceneiy  and  low  life,  was  bom  in 
London,  in  1764.  He  acquired  a  great 
degree  of  skill  as  a  fiiithfuf  copier  of  na- 
ture, and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
confined  himself  to  the  delineation  of  pic- 
turesque landscape ;  but,  having  con- 
tracted irreffular  habits,  and  a  partiality 
for  the  bottle  and  low  company,  he  for- 
sook the  woods  and  fields  for  the  ale- 
house; aod  stage-coachmen,  postilions 
and  drovers  drinlang,  became  the  fiivorite 
subjects  of  his  penciL  Some  of  his  best 
pieces  exhibit  fiirm-yards  and  stables,  with 
dogs,  horses,  pigs  and  cattle;  or  scenes  at 
Che  door  of  the  village  ale-house,  designed 
widi  all  the  truth  and  feeling  which  com- 
municate a  charm  to  the  meanest  objects, 
and  proclaims  the  genius  of  the  aitist 
Many  of  bis  pictures  were  painted  in  the 
midst  of  embarraasmentB  occasioned  by 
his  imprudence,  and  some  of  tfaem  while 
under  confinement  for  debts  which,  he 
had  contracted.  He  fell  a  victim  to  in- 
temperance, dying  while  in  confinement, 
Oct.  2d,  1.804. 

MoRivAT,  Philip  de  (sienr  du  Plessis 
Moiiay),  a  distinguished  French  tioble- 
man  of  the  16tii  century,  bom  in  1549,  at 
Buhl,  in  Normandy,  was  educated  by  his 
mother  in  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion. In  1567,  he  entered  the  anny, 
and  bore  his  part  in  the  civil  wars,  which, 
at  that  period,  distracted  Fnihce;  but,  after 
die  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  he 
left  his  country,  and  visited  Switzerland, 
Germany,  luily,  and  a  mat  part  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  including  England, 
where  Elizabeth  received  hun  with  dia- 
tinguisbed  marks  of  fiivor,  as  an  able  sup- 
porter of  the  Protestant  cause.  When,  m 
1576,  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry 
IV,  of  France)  openly  placed  himself  at 
die  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  De  Mor- 
nay  once  more  took  up  arms,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  this  monarch  dur- 
ing the  whole  struggle  against  the  league ; 
but  when,  m  1599^  Henry  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  church  of  Rome,  De  Momay 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and,  retiring  fipom 
court,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
Jitemiy  punuils,  and  to  advocating^  with 


his  pen,  the  cause  of  diat  religion  which 
he  had  defended  with  his  sword.  His 
first  work—- a  Treatise  on  the  Church — 
appeared  in  1578,  and  was  followed,  the 
succeeding  ^ear,  by  another,  on  the  Truth 
of  Christiamty .  Hb  most  able,  as  well  as 
most  celebrated  work,  was  a  Treatise  on 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1598), 
in  which  he  vindicated  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine,  as  opposed  to  that  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  and  cardinal  Du  Perron,  two 
years  after  its  publication,  entering  into  a 
personal  dispute  with  the  author  on  the 
subject,  in  a  conference  at  Fontainebleau, 
the  latter  maintained  his  argument  vrith 
so  much  ability,  as  to  acquire,  from  those 
of  his  own  persuasion,  the  appellation  of 
the  Protestant  pope.  Seven  years  aftei^ 
wards,  he  jirinted  a  history  of  the  papacy, 
under  the  tide  of  the  Mystery  of  iniquity. 
This  estimable  man,  whose  learning,  con- 
stancy, and  unblemisbed  morals,  acquir- 
ed the  respect  even  of  his  opponents^ 
died  m  1633,  at  his  chateau  of^'La  For- 
est, in  PoictoUy  whither  he  had  retired, 
in  1621,  after  having  been  deprived  of  his 
government  of  Saumur,  by  Louis  XIIL 
UiaMhiL  d  Corrtsp.pour  servir  h  VHkglmrt 
de  la  RifarmaUon  et  des  Otterres  ctmZet, 
1571— 1&3  (most  complete  editkiD.  Paris, 
1825,  15  vols.,  with  a  sketch  of  his  fife), 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  die  hisuiry 
of  the  time.  Voltaire  has  erected  to  him 
a  fine  monument  in  the  Henriade. 

MoEocco  (Jlforoftot,  or  JMbraidk— pttt 
of  ancient  Afotiretonta) ;  a  large  empire  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Africa,  bounded 
N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algiers,  S.  by  Sa- 
hara, and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  about 
Ion.  P  to  1(J°  W.;  lat  29^  to  36^  N. ; 

Suare  miles,  according  to  Graberg, 
0,000.  The  limits  and  divisions  are 
not  well  ascertained.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas, 
which  traverses  it  first  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
then  from  N.  to  S.,  leaving  between  itsdf 
and  the  sea  a  plain  of  fiom  50  to  100  miles 
in  breadth.  This  plain,  which  is  400  or 
500  miles  in  length,  in  an  oblique  fine, 
includes  all  the  populous  and  fertile  part, 
comprisini^  Morocco  Proper  and  Fez. 
The  division  beyond  the  Adas  compriaea 
Draha,Tafilet,Suguhne8sa,^&c.  The  pop- 
ulation is  variou^y  eetinuited;  by  Gra- 
berg,  at  5,000,000 ;  by  Chenier  and  Hoest, 
at  5,000,000  or  6,000,000;  and  by  Jack- 
son, at  14,886,000:  population  of  die 
cities,  according  to  Jackson,  995^000 ;  of 
Morocco  and  Fez,  N.  and  W.  of  Atlas, 
10,300,000;  die  Brebers,  3,000,000;  TVifi- 
let,  a  £.  of  Adas,  650,000.    This 
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ment  i0  buA  to  have  been  taken  fiom  the 
imperial  regiBlery  but  u  probably  a  mat 
exaggeration.  The  chier  towns  are  Mo- 
rocco, the  capital,  Fez,  Mequinez,  Mojm* 
dore,  the  principal  seaport,  Tamdant,  Ra- 
bat, Bailee,  Tangiers,  Saflfet  and  Tetuan. 
The  government  is  a  moat  baibaious  des- 
potism, under  a  chief,  styled  the  sultan  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  who  is  absolute  master 
of  the  liyes  and  foitunes  of  his  subjects. 
In  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  his  power 
Is  yeiy  precarious,  and  his  superiority  is 
acknowledged,  by  many  tribes,  merely  by 
the  payment  of  tribute.  The  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  The  population  consistB 
of  MoorB^  vrfao  live  m  the  towns,  and 
cany  on  trade ;  Arabs,  who  dweU  in  the 
countiy,  m  villaffes;  Brebers,  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  the  land  (see  Barbary  Staiea); 
Negroes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  ireedoro, 
disperaedover  the  country ;  Jews,  in  a  great 
measure  the  descendants  of  those  who 
were  driven  fiom  Spain,  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic;  they  are  numerous,  but 
despised  and  oppressed ;  renegado  Jews 
and  Christians,  principally  Spaniards; 
Christians,  who  are  merchants,  artisans 
and  slaves.  The  grand  phyncal  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  is  the  great  chain 
of  the  Atlas^  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  coun- 
try between  tnis  chain  and  the  ocean  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams  fiom  the 
mounuuns ;  is  exuberantly  fertile,  produc- 
ing grain,  almonds,  dates,  and  various 
other  fruits.  Silk  and  wool  are  plentiful 
The  leather  callediiiorpcco(q.v.)is  maaufius- 
tured  fiom  the  skins  of  the  ^^oats  of  Tafi- 
let.    Morocco  has  mines  of  uon,  tin,  cop- 

Sr  in  abundance,  antimony  (more  care- 
lly  worked  than  the  others),  and  mineral 
salt  in  great  plenty.  (See  Barbary  StaUa.) 
The  early  histoiy  is  ffiven  in  the  article 
Moon.  In  1557,  Menemed,  a  sherif,  or 
one  who  churned  to  be  descended  from 
the  prophet,  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  his  descendants.  Frequent  and 
Moody  civil  wan  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  royal  princes,  who  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  distinguished  only  for  their 
cruel  despotism,  lie  most  ferocious  of 
these  tynv)ts  was  Muleylsmael,  who  died, 
after  a  long  reign,  in  1/27.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Muley  Abdallah,  who 
ascended  the  throne  after  a  long  strugu^le 
with  his  brothers.  That  prince  was  al- 
lowed, in  the  government,  by  his  son 
Muley  Sidi  Mohammed  (1757),  who  car- 
ried on  war  against  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  but  concluded  treaties  of  peace 
with  the  other  powers.    On  his  death,  in 


1790,  a  wai*  broke  out  between  his  sons^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  succession.  Muley 
Soliman  finally  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne,  and,  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  French,  sent  a  contingent  to  the 
Turkish  army.  A  treaty  with  the  U. 
States,  which  had  been  concluded  with 
Sidi  Mohammed,  in  1786^  was  ratified  by 
Muley  Soliman  in  1795.  By  this  treaty, 
it  was  stipulated  that  prisonera  made  in  war 
should  not  become  slaves. .  On  the  deatli 
of  Muley  Soliman,  in  1823;  his  nephew, 
Muley  Abderrabman,  the  present  sultan, 
succeeded  him.  He  has  been  principally 
employed,  since  his  accession,  m  encleav- 
oring  to  restore  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
reduce  the  rebellious  tribes  of  the  interior. 
He  is  bigoted,  indolent  and  luxurious,  but, 
as  he  is  not  remarkable  for  any  extreme 
tyranny  or  cruelty,  he  is  considered  a 
ffood  monarch.  The  last  accounts  fiom 
Morocco  (1831)  describe  the  country  as 
torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Breber 
tribes  of  the  mountains  having  ^ned 
some  important  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial forces.  But  this  unquiet  state  is  the 
usual  condition  of  the  empue.  Besides 
the  works  referred  to  in  the  article  Bar- 
hary^  the  reader  may  consult  Jackson's 
Morocco,  and  Brooke's  Travds  in  Spain 
and  Morocco  (London,  1831). 

Morocco  (called,  by  the  natives,  Ma- 
rasch) ;  city,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco ;  Ion.  7°  15^  W. ;  lat  3P  37'  N. ; 
population,  according  to  Chenier,  about 
90,000 ;  some  reduce  it  to  20,000 ;  othere 
suite  it  at  40,000 or  50,000;  Jncksonraiws 
it  to  270,000.  It  is  said  to  contain  2000 
Jewish  families.  It  is  situated  about  120 
miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  pleasant  plain, 
planted  with  pabn  trees.  It  was  foundecl 
m  1052  A.  D.,  and,  in  the  following  ced- 
tury,  under  the  reign  of  AK  Ben  Yusuf^  it 
was  in  its  highest  prosperity,  and  has  been 
represented  as  containmff  a  population  of 
1,000,000.  This  is  probably  veiy  much 
exaggerated ;  but  the  circuit  of  its  walls 
appean  still  calculated  for  at  least  300,000. 
It  IS  now  very  moch  depopulated,  covered 
with  ruins  of  houses  and  gardens;  the 
streets  are  filled  with  the  rubbish  of  de- 
cayed buildings;  and  the  habitations,  be- 
ing old,  swarm  with  vermin.  The  tem- 
ples, sanctuaries  and  mosques  are  still 
numerous,  and  some  of  the  latter  lofiy  and 
splendid.  The  emperor's  palace  is  of 
hewn  stone,  ornamented  with  marble. 
The  air  is  clear  and  healthv,  and  the  city 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  from 
the  river  Tensift,  which  flows  at  a  short 
distance. 

Morocco,  or  MARoquiN;  a  fine  kind 
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of  leather,  prepared  from  the  akin  of  the 
goat,  orifliiidly  brought  from  the  Levant 
and  the  Barbary  States,  but  now  manu- 
fiictured  in  most  other  countries.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  empire  of  Moroc- 
co, where  it  was  probably  invented,  or 
first  became  known  to  Europeans.  The 
colors  most  commonly  communicated  to 
it  are  red  (by  cochineal)  and  yellow  (by 
the  Avignon  or  yellow  Mrries). 

MoRosiNi,  Francesco,  bom  1618,  was  a 
callant  soldier,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
Uie  seventeenth  century,  in  his  capacity 
of  governor  of  Candia,  defended  that 
island,  with  30,000  men,  against  a  Turkish 
force  of  four  times  that  amount  Com-' 
pelled  at  length  to  surrender,  he  obtamed 
terms  which  were  better  observed  by  the 
Ottoman  conquerors  than  was  their  wont ; 
and  although,  on  his  return  to  Venice,  he 
suffered  a  temponuy  disgrace,  yet  he  soon 
recovered  his  credit  with  the  government, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  St.  Mark's.  Sailing,  afterwards, 
against  his  former  antagonists,  the  Turks, 
he  attacked  their  fleet,  not  far  from  the 
Dardanelles,  and  totally  defeated  it,  with 
great  loss  both  of  ships  and  men.  Re- 
turning in  triumph  to  Venice,  he  contin- 
ued to  enjoy  great  popularity.  In  1688, 
he  was  elected  doge,  and  survived  his  el- 
evation about  six  years,  dying  at  Napoli 
di  Romania,  in  16£i4. 

MoRozYLic  Acid;  the  name  applied, 
by  Klaproth,  to  an  acid  not  vet  fully 
examined,  and  which  was  founcl  in  com- 
bination with  lime,  forming  a  blackish- 
brown  coating,  on  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  at  Palermo.  Its  taste  and 
other  qualities  approached  nearest  to  those 
possessed  by  the  succinic  acid. 

Morpheus  (from  fiof^,  form,  because 
he  assumes  a  variety  of  forms),  in  the 
€hreek  and  Roman  mythology ;  a  servant 
of  Somnus,  or  Sleep.  He  lived  in  a  dark, 
alent  cave,  impenetrable  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  in  Cimmeria.  He  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  god  of  sleep,  but  is  more 
stricdy  the  god  of  dreams,  and  was  oflen 
sent  out  to  make  known  to  mortals  the 
will  of  the  gods.  He  appeared  only  in  a 
human  form,  his  brother  Phobetor  (the 
Terrifier)  being  employed  to  assume  the 
shape  of  beasts,  and  Phantasos  that  of  in- 
animate objects.  Morpheus  is  represented 
as  a  handsome  youth,cro wned  with  poppies, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  plenty, 
from  which  ho  scatters  various  figures. 

Morphia  ;  a  new  vesetable  alkali,  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  narcotic  principle.  It  is  obtain- 
ed pure  by  the  followiog  process :  A  con- 


centrated infusion  of  <^Qm  is  boiled 
with  a  small  quanti^  of  common  mag- 
nesia for  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  a  crayish  deposit  falls: 
this  is  washed  on  a  mter  with  cold  water, 
and,  when  dry,  digested  in  weak  alcohol 
for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  beneath 
ebullition.  In  this  way,  very  litde  mor- 
phia, but  a  great  quantity  of  coloring 
matter,  is  separated.  The  matter  is  then 
drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  litde 
cold  alcohol,  and  afterwards  boiled  with 
a  large  quantity  of  highly  rectified  alco- 
hol. This  liquid,  being  filtered  while 
hot,  on  cooling,  deposits  the  morohia  in 
crystals,  and  very  little  colored.  The  so- 
lution in  alcohol  and  crystallizadon  being 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  colorless 
morphia  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in 
douole  four-sided  pyramids,  whose  bases 
are  squares  or  rectangles ;  sometimes 
also  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal  bases.  It 
dissolves  in  eighty -two  tunes  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution,  on 
cooling,  deposits  regular  and  colorless 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  thirty-six  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  forty- 
two  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric ether.  All  tjbese  solutJons  6hange 
the  infusion  of  brazil  wood  to  violet,  and 
the  tincture  of  rhubarb  to  brown.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Bussy,  morphia  consiats  of 

Carbon,  .  .  « 69.0 

Hydrogen, &5 

Azote, 4w5 

Oxygen, 20.0 

100.0 

With  acids,  it  forms  a  class  of  salts  in 
like  manner  as  do  the  other  vegetable 
alkalis.  Sidpkate  of  morphia  crysSoEdlizes 
in  prisms,  which  mssolve  in  twice  their 
weight  of  distilled  water.  They  are  com- 
posed of 

Acid, 33 

Morphia, 40 

Water, 88 

100 

J^Urate  tjf  morphia  fields  needle-formed 
crystals  in  stars,  which  are  soluble  in  one 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  distilled 
water.  Muriate  of  morphia  is  soluble  in 
ten  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water.  The  acetate  crystaJlizes  in  nee- 
dles, the  tartrate  in  prisms,  and  the  car- 
bonate in  short  prisms.  Tincture  of 
sails  is  said  to  be  a  good  test  of  morphia, 
free  or  combined.  Subacetate  of  lead 
throws  down  all  the  animal  matters  with 
which  acetate  of  ammonia  may  come  to 
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lie  asioewted  in  the  sunnacb,  without 
aeting  on  that  yegetable  salt  The  exceas 
of  lead  may  be  seporeted  from  the  clear 
liquor  by  a  few  babblee  of  aulphureted 
hydrogeD ;  and  the  morphia  may  then  be 
reoogmaed  by  ery  atallization  tn  vacuo j  and 
by  the  red  color  which  nitric  acid  imparts 
10  it  No  morphia  is  found  in  the  blood 
of  aoimalfl  killed  with  it  Morphia  acts 
whh  great  energy  on  the  animal  econo- 
iny.  A  grain  and  a  half,  taken  at  three 
different  times,  produced  such  violent 
Bjrmptinns  upon  three  young  men  of  sev- 
eateen  yeara  of  age,  that  SertAmer  was 
alaraied  lest  the  consequences  should 
have  proTed  fiitaL 

MoRPHOLoot  (from  ito^v,  form,  and 
>»Yf9  doctrine) ;  the  science  which  treats 
or  the  formation  and  constant  change  of 
oEgaaic  bodies.  G6the,  the  German  poet, 
m  formed  the  word,  and  treated  the 
subject  as  a  separate  branch  of  natural 
liifltory.  In  his  Beitr^e  zur  Mdufwis- 
mmiaft  HberhaiKi^  undzur  Morphdogit 
Mesondere  (Tiibmgen,  1817  et  seq.),  he 
directs  attention  to  the  uninterrupted 
change  of  all  bodies,  particularly  organic 
bodies,  and  the  fact  of  their  consisting, 
even  when  they  appear  as  single  indim- 
uak,  of  parts  wnicn  contain  the  germs  of 
individual  hfe  within  them.  lie  shows 
this  to  be  the  case  with  plants  from  their 
propaAtion  by  eyes  and  cuttings.  The 
growth  from  seed  spears  to  him  quite  a 
^unilar  phenomenon.  Among  animals, 
he  adduces  the  instance  of  the  ti|/iiaoria. 
The  polypes  and  some  reptiles  whose 
parta^  on  division,  form  entire  animals, 
might  likewise  be  mentioned. 

MoREis,  Lewis,  one  of  the  sgners  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, was  bom  in  the  state  of  New  V oiic. 
in  the  year  1726.  He  was  proprietor  or 
the  large  manor  of  Morrisania,  in  the 
county  of  Westchester.  He  was-educated 
at  Yale  college,  of  which  he  received  the 
honors.  On  his  return  home,  he  devoted 
himself  to  agric  ulture.  When  the  dissen- 
sons  between  the  mother  countiy  bej^an, 
he  was  in  a  most  fortunate  situation; 
with  an  ample  estate,  a  fine  family,  an 
excellent  constitution,  literary  taste,  and 
feneral  occupations  of  which  he  was 
rand.  He  renounced  at  once  his  domes- 
tic comfort,  in  order  to  assert  the  rights 
of  his  country.  He  was  elected  to  the 
congress  of  1775,  wherein  he  served  on 
the  most  important  committees.  That 
body  aaai^ed  to  him  the  arduous  task 
of  detachmg  the  western  Indians  from 
the  coalition  with  Great  Britain.  On  this 
errand,  he  repaired   to   Pittsbiffg,  and 
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acted  with  zeal  and  addieas.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1776^  he  resumed  liis  seat  in 
congress,  where  he  was  a  laborious  and 
very  useful  member.  When  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Indenendence,  it  was 
at  the  riak  of  his  beaunful  and  exten- 
sive manor,  near  New  York,  which  was, 
in  fact,  soon  after  laid  waste  by  the  ene- 
my. Three  of  his  sons  served  in  the  ar- 
my, with  much  distinction.  He  quitted 
congress  in  1777,  and  was  afterwards  in 
the  state  lesishiture,  and  a  major-general 
of  militia.  Mr.  Morris  died  on  his  pater- 
nal estate,  in  January,  1798,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  possessing  umversal  esteem. 
MoRHis,  Robert,  the  chief  financier  of 
the  American  revolution,  was  bom  in 
Lancashire,  England,  January,  1733—4, 
O.  S.,  of  respectable  parentage.  His 
father  embarked  for  America,  and  caused 
him  to  follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
received  only  an  Engush  education,  and, 
before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  yean  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of^  Mr. 
Charles  Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
first  merchants  of  Philadelphia.  Fideht}', 
diligence  and  capacity  gained  him  the 
full  confidence  and  favor  of  Mr.  Willing, 
after  whose  death,  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  his  son,  Thomas  Willing, 
Bubseouently  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  parmership  lasted 
from  the  year  1754  until  1798r-the  long 
period  of  thirtjr-nine  years.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  revolution, 
Mr.  Morris  was  more  extenrively  engaged 
io  commerce  than  any  other  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  No  one  embraced  the 
American  cause  with  more  zeal  and  firm- 
ness, and  few  with  more  influence  and 
risk.  He  declared  himself  immediately 
against  the  stamp  act,  si^ed,  without 
hesitation,  the  non-importatton  ajpreement 
of  1765,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  house  of 
Willing  and  Morris  made  a  direct  and 
serious  sacrifice  of  trade.  In  1775,  Mr. 
Morris  was  appointed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  one  of  tlie  delenites  to 
the  second  general  congress.  He  was 
placed  upon  every  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  and  connected  with  all  the 
deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 
to  the  navy,  maritime  anairs,  and  finan- 
cial interests.  Besides  aiding  his  country 
by  his  judgment  and  talents  for  business, 
he  borrowed  money,  to  a  venr  loTge 
amount,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  for 
the  use  of  the  government.  This  personal 
credit,  growing  out  of  his  reputation  for 
probi^,  ability  and  resources,  was  won* 
derfnl,  and  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
the  American  cause.     It  rarely  filled, 
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when  the  treamiry  yielded  nothing  for  the 
public  exigencies.  In  May,  1777,  he  was 
elected  a  third  time  to  congress,  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued 
to  be  the  soul  of  the  financial  concema. 
WashuigtoD,  to  whom  he  was  deputed 
by  congress,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  con- 
ceived the  utmost  fiuth  in  his  patriotism 
and  abiUty,  which  all  the  subsequent  events 
of  their  intimate  intercourse  and  the 
connexion  of  Morris  with  public  affiurs 
served  to  perpetuate.  Ih  the  year  1780, 
Mr.  Morris  esuiblished  a  bank  by  sub- 
scription, of  which  his  share  was  £10,000, 
mainly  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
army  with  provisions,— 3,000,000  of  ra- 
tions, and  300  hogsheads  of  rum.  Jt 
continued  until  the  follovnng  year,  when 
the  bank  of  North  America  was  founded. 
His  extensive  commercial  and  private 
correspondence  with  Great  Britam  and 
the  continent,  furnished  him  with  early 
and  important  political  information.  His 
constant  manifestations  of  confidence  in 
the  issue  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
inspired  many  others  with  the  same  sen- 
timent, His  whole  example  did  incalcu- 
lable service.  Feb.  20, 1781,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  finance,  and, 
Dy  subsequent  resolutions  of  congress, 
vested  with  powers  which  gave  hun,  in 
fiict,  the  control  of  all  the  public  pecuniae 
ry  interests.  This  arduous  office  he  ad- 
mirably discharged  until  the  end  of  the 
war.  ^  The  whole  busmess  of  finance," 
said  he,  **  may  be  comprised  in  two  short 
but  comprehensive  sentences, — it  is  to 
raise  the  public  revenue  by  such  modes 
as  may  be  most  easy,  and  most  equal  to 
tiie  people,  and  to  expend  it  in  the  most 
frugal,  &ir  and  honest  manner.".  The 
condition  of  the  treasury,  when  he  under- 
took it,  was  nearly  as  bad  as  possible.  Upon 
its  improvement  depended  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  military  force.  The  esuiblish- 
ment  of  the  bank  of  North  America  was 
one  of  his  first  and  most  beneficial  meas- 
ures. Tfae<  notes  of  the  institution  were 
.  declared  by  congress  receivable  as  gold 
and  silver  for  the  payment  of  all  duties  and 
taxes  in  each  of  the  U.  States.  Morris 
furnished  the  plan,  and  published  it,  with 
a  cogent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  all 
American  citizens.  A  contemporary 
writer  has  remariced  that  '^the  sudden 
restoration  of  public  and  private  credit, 
which  took  place  on  the  establishment  of 
the  bank,  was  an  event  as  extraordinary  in 
itself  as  any  domestic  occurrence  during 
the  progress  of  the  revolution."  At  this 
time,  the  private  fortune  of  Mr.  Morris 
was  ample,  but  supposed  to  be   iauch 


larger  than  it  really  was ;  and  he  randend 
thispersonal  credit  subservient  to  the  public 
good.    He  pled^  it  whenever  his  official 
resources  were  madequate.   His  advanoes 
at  particular  times,  on  account  of  the  cod* 
fedeiacy  or   of  individual   states,  were 
enormous.    His  general  situation,  and  the 
impossibility  of  relieving  all  the  waoli 
winch  were  referred  to  his  department, 
exposed  him  to  slanderous  charges  and 
hush  suspicions,  which  have  in  no  in- 
stance withstood  a  fair  inquijy.    The  ne- 
cessary suppUes  of  every  thuAg  required 
for  Washington's  expediuon  against  Com- 
wallis  were  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of 
Mr.  Morris's  crediL    He  issued  his  own 
notes  to  the  amount  of  one  ndUion/our 
hundred  thousand  doUart,   which   vrere 
finally  all  paid.    These  were  the  sinews 
of  war,  without  which  ComwalKs  would 
not  have  been  captured.    The  history  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  evade  or 
overcome,  and  the  expedients  to  whidi 
he  resorted  in  the  course  of  his  financiri 
administration,  would  fill  a  volume.    A 
number  of  them  are  related,  with  interest- 
ing details,  in  the  sketch  of  his  career, 
included  in  the  Biography  of  the  Signers 
of   the    Declaration   of   Independence. 
They  are  also  stated,  in  the  most  instruct- 
ive and  impressive  manner,  in  that  part  of 
his  able  and  .voluminous  correspondence, 
which  has  been  siven  to  the  worid.    Jan. 
24,  1783,  Mr.  Morris  announced  to  the 
president  of  congress  his  intention  to  re- 
sign the  office  of  superintendent  of  finance. 
Nothinff  but  the  public  danger  could  have 
induced  him  to  accept  it,  and,  the  danger 
being  past,  he  felt  himself  at  hbeit^  to  es- 
cape from  excessive  toil  and  manifold  lia- 
bility.   He  consented,  however,  to  serve 
until  the  first  of  May.    On  the  2d  of  May, 
after  repeated  eonferences  with  a  commit- 
tee of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  in  office,  and  he  did  not  finally 
leave  it  until  November,  1784.    At  his  re- 
quest, in  May  of  that  year,  congress  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  treasury  commission- 
ers, who  were  to  cooperate  with  and  suc- 
ceed   him  in    the    management  of  the 
finances.    In  rendering  an  account  of  his 
stewardship,  be  published  an  able  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  States,  con- 
taining excellent  counsel.    In  September, 
1781,  congress  had  resolved  thio,  <^  until 
an  agent  of  marine  should  be  appointed, 
all  the  duties,  powera  and  authority  assign- 
ed to  that  office  should  devolve  on,  and  be 
executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance.* 
The  addiuonal  burden  was  iricsome  to 
Mr.  Morris.    No  agent  was  appointed,  and 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  administer  the 
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iflhinof  die  tiftvy,  until  die  cloee  of  the 
Tear  1784.  Hie  ezpannve  ftcuhiesi  his 
babitB  of  Older,  his  enersy  and  rigid  jus- 
tioe  in  die  tmnsaction  of  bueineflBy  enabled 
him  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  this 
sphere.  In  1786^  Mr.  Morris  consented  to 
be  elected  into  the^  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
nnia,  in  order  to  obtain  the  renewal  of 
die  chaiter  of  the  bankof  N<Nth  America. 
PiMty  spirit  prerailed  over  his  logic  and 
eloquence ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  friends 
of  the  institution  were,  in  the  succeeding 
legUature,  crowned  with  success*  In 
ifm;  he  was  eleeted  a  member  of  the 
eooYenlion  which  fiamed  the  federal  con- 
HitutioB.  No  man  had  more  often  and 
severely  ibh  the  want  of  an  efficient  goy* 
enment  He  hod  incessandy  asked  K>r  a 
itroBger  bond,  or  instrument,  than  the  old 
oooMeration,  for  '^a  firm,  wise,  manly 
system  of  federal  government;"  and  he 
ttenuottsly  cooperated  in  devising  and 
recoomiending  die  present  In  17^  the 
geiienJ  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  appoint- 
ed him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first 
senate  of  the  U.  States^  which  assembled 
at  New  York.  As  a  member  of  that 
body,  he  distinguished  himself  by  wise 
eouQseis,  and  particularly  by  an  irresist^ 
Ue  speech  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  tender 
hwB»  He  was  a  fluent,  correct,  and  im- 
INesrive  orator;  he  wrote  with  ease  and 
iBneaess;  his  fimd  of  political  knowledge 
eoaU  not  but  be  ample;  his  acquaintance 
iridi  the  affidn  of  the  world  exceeded,  m 
enent  and  diveraity,  that  of  any  of  his 
'feHow  patriots,  Franklin  excepted ;  his 
eooveiBation  was  therefore  replete  wiUi 
iDlerest  and  instraction.  When  the  fed- 
eral government  was  organized,  Washing- 
toii  offived  him  the  post  of  secietaiy  of 
die  treasury,  which  be  declmed ;  and,  be- 
ing requested  to  designaie  a  person  for  it, 
be  named  general  Hamilton,— a  most 
faappv  though  not  an  expected  choice. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  was 
•moBg  the  fiiat  who  engaged  in  the  East 
India  and  China  trade.  In  the  spring  of 
1784^  he  despatched  the  ship  Empress  of 
Cbina,  captam  Green,  finom  New  York  to 
Ganton,  being  the  first  American  vessel 
diat  ever  appeared  in  that  porL  He  also 
made  die  first  attempt  to  efiTect  what  is 
termed  sn  aid  0f$eaaon  passage  to  China. 
Tbis  passage  is  efiTected  by  going  round 
die  south  cape  of  New  Holland,  thus 
avoiding  the  periodical  winds  prevalent  at 
certain  perioos  in  the  Ch^  sea.  In  pros- 
eeatkin  of  this  object,  the  ship  Alliance, 
eapiain  Read,  eqmpped  with  ten  twelve- 
pounden,  and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from 
die  Delaware,  June  20, 1787,  and  arrived 


in  saf^,  Dec  99^  at  Canton,  where  con- 
siderable inquiries  were  made  by  the  Eu- 
ropean commanders  respecting  the  route 
that  had  been  taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a 
novel  tbinff  for  a  vessel  to  arrive  at  that 
season  of  die  year.  A»  no  ship  bad  ever 
befi>re  made  a  similar  passage,  great  as- 
tonishment was  manifested ;  and  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty  subeeouendv  applied  to 
Mr.  Morris  for  information  with  regard  to 
the  track  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  thst  her 
probable  route  was,  previous  to  her  de- 
parture, marked  out  b^  Mr.  Morris,  with 
the  asBiStanoe  i^  Mr.  Gouveneur  Moiris. 
In  hik  okl  age,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  in 
vast  land  speculsdons,  which  proved  fttal 
to  his  fortune.  The  man  to  whofe  finan- 
cial operations  the  Americans  were  said 
to  owe  as  much  as  to  the  necotiatiooa  of 
Franklin,  or  even  the  arms  of  Washin^^ton, 
paased  the  latter  veazs  of  bis  life  in  prison, 
confined  for  debt  He  sunk  into  the 
tomb  on  the  8di  of  May,  ]80a  Mr.MoT^ 
ris  was  of  large  fiwne,  widi  a  fine,  open, 
bland  countenance,  and  simple  manners. 
Until  the  period^ of  his  impoverishment, 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  the  most  liberal 
hospitality.  It  was  open,  for  nearly  half 
a  centuiy,  to  all  the  strangera  of  good  so- 
ciety who  visited  Philadelphia.  He  was 
temperate  in  food,  but  fbnd  of  convivial 
meetingSL  No  one  parted  with  his  money 
more  meiy  for  public  or  private  purposes 
of  a  meritorious  nature. 

MoKRis,  GkMivemeur,an  eminent  Amei^ 
ican  statesman  and  orator,  was  bom  at 
Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New  York, 
Januaiy  31,  1753.  He  was  educated  at 
King's  college  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May,  1768. 
Immediately  afler  be  entered  the  office  of 
William  Smidi  (the  historian  of  the  cokmy), 
as  a  student  of  law.  In  1771^  he  was  li- 
censed tp  practise  kw.  His  proficiency  in 
all  his  studies  was  remarkable.  He  ac- 
quired eariy  much  reputadon  as  a  man  of 
brilliant  talentb  and  various  promise.  His 
person,  address,  manneis,  eiocudon,  were 
of  a  superior  order.  In  May,  177£s  Mr. 
Morris  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  New  York.  In  June 
of  thst  year,  he  served  on  a  committee 
with  general  Montgomeiy,  to  confer  with 
general  Washington  respecdng  the  man- 
ner of  his  introduction  to  the  congress. 
He  entered  with  zeal  and  efficiency  into 
all  the  questions  and  proceedings  which 
referred  to  a  vigorous  resiBtance  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  mother  countiy.  In 
1776  (Dec.),  he  acted  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee for  drafUog  a  constitution  fbr  the 
state  of  New  Yok,  which  was  reported 
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in  Marefaf  and  adopted  in  April,  of  that 
year,  after  repeated  and  veiy  Me  debates, 
m  which  Jay,  Morris,  and  Robert  R.  Liv* 
incston  were  the  principal  speakers  In 
Jiuy,  1777,  he  served  aa  member  of  a 
committee  fiom  the  New  Yoik  congress, 
to  repair  to  the  head-qnarters  of  Schuy- 
lei^8army,to  inqmre  into«the  causes  of 
the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  joined  the  continental 
congress  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
177S,  wrote  the  patriotic  and  suooessful 
pamphlet  called  Observations  on  the 
American  Revolution,  which  he  published 
at  the  beginning  of  1779.  We  must  refer 
to  the  journals  of  conaiess  for  an  account 
of  his  many  and  valuuile  services,  render- 
ed in  that  body  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 
In  July,  1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  col- 
league or  Robert  Morris.  He  filled  every 
office  to  which  he  was  called  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  ability.  After  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  he  embarked^  with  Robert 
Morris,  in  mercantile  enterjMfises.  In 
1785,  he  published  ah  Address  to  the  As- 
sembly ot  Pennsylvania  on  the  Abolition 
of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  in  which 
he  cogendy  argued  against  that  project 
In  December,  1786^  he  purchased  m>m 
his  brother  the  fine  estate  of  Morrisania, 
and  made  it  his  dwelling-place.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  liberd  studies.  In  the 
following  year,  he  served  with  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  fimm- 
ing  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States.  De- 
cember 1^  1788,  he  sailed  for  France, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  sellnig  lands 
and  pursuing  money  speculations  until 
March,  1790^  when  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don as  private  agent  of  the  American 
government  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  the  old  treaty,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  British  cabinet  to  form  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  In  November,  1790^  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  having  made  a  tour  in 
Germany.     In  the  interval  between  this 

r'lod  and  the  bennning  of  the  year  1792, 
passed  several  times  on  public  busi- 
ness between  the  British  and  French 
ci^itals.  February  6,  1793,  he  received 
his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  France,  and  was  presented  to  the 
lung  June  3.  He  held  this  station  vrith 
great  4dat  until  October,  1794.  He  wit- 
nesKd  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the 
revolution  in  the  capital,  and  maintained 
personal  intercourse  with  tiie  conspicuous 
politicians  of  the  several  parties.  The 
abundant  memorials  which  ne  has  left  of 
his  sojourn  in  France,  and  his  travels  on 
the  Elurppean  continent,  possess  the  high- 


est interest  and  mudi '  historical  value. 
He  made  extensive  jonmeys  after  be 
ceased  to  be  minister  plenipoteotiaiy,  of 
which  he  kept  a  full  dia^.  In  the  autumn 
of  1798,  Mc  Morris  returned  to  the  U. 
States,  to  engage  in  politics,  with  enhanced 
celebrity  and  a  laige  additional  stock  of 
political  and  literaiy  knowledge.  He  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
accomplished  and  prominent  gentlemen  of 
his  country.  In  1800,  he  entered  the  sea- 
ate  of  the  U.  States,  where  his  clo<|uence 
and  infonnation  made  him  ooospicuous. 
The  two  eulogies  which  he  pronounced-— 
one  on  general  Washington,  and  the  oth- 
er at  the  funeral  of  general  Hamiltcm — 
are  specimiens  of  his  rhetorical  style.  His 
deliveiy  was  excellent  Mr.  Morris,  at  an 
early  period,  gave  special  and  sa|ncioua 
attention  to  the  project  of  that  grand  canal 
by  which  the  state  of  New  York  has  been 
so  much  honored  and  benefited.  In 
the  summer  of  1810,  he  examined  the 
canal  route  to  lake  Erie.  The  share 
which  he  hod  in  originating  and  promot- 
ing that  noble  work,  is  stat^  in  the  regu- 
lar history  which  has  been  published  of 
its  conception  and  progress.  In  May, 
1812;  he  pronounced  a  public  and  impres- 
sive eulogium  on  the  venerable  George 
Clinton ;  in  the  same  year,  an  oration  be- 
fore the  New  Yoric  historical  society ;  in 
1814,  another  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France;  in  1816,  a  discourse 
before  the  New  York  historical  society. 
Mr.  Morris  died  at  Morrisania,  November 
5, 1816.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his 
lifo  at  Morrisania,  exercising  an  elegant 
and  munificent  hospitality,  reviewing  the 
studies  of  bis  early  days,  and  canying  on 
a  veiy  interesting  commerce  of  letters 
with  statesmen  and  literati  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  activity  of  his  mind,  the 
richness  of  his  foncy,  and  the  copiousness 
of  his  eloquent  conversation,  were  the  ad- 
miration of  all  his  ac<}uaintancew  A  se- 
lection from  his  volummous  and  valuable 
papers,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  is  about  to  be  published,  by  Mr.  Jared 
Sparks. 

Morris  Canal.  (See  hdand  Mmgor 
iiovu) 

Morris-Dance  (fiom  Morisco^  Moor- 
ish), supposed  to  have  been  derived  finom 
the  Moriscosin  Spain,  was  formeriy  danced 
at  puppet-shows,  May-games,  &&,  in 
England.  According  to  some  writers,  it 
was  introduced  into  England  in  the  re^ 
of  Edward  III,  when  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
turned fit»m  Suain ;  but  it  was  more  prob- 
ably boiTowed  firom  France  or  the  LoW 
countries.    In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VH 
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and  Vniy  it  wob  a  principal  featuie  in  the 
popular  feslivalB.  in  the  May-nunea  of 
Sobin  Hood,  and  the  pageant  ofthe  Lord 
of  Miffcdey  morrifl-daneen  formed  an  irn* 
portent  part.  The  more  ancient  May- 
game  and  morris  conaated  t>f  the  follow* 
in^  cfaanbdeFB:  Robin  Hood,  little  John, 
FnarTock,  Mud  Marian,  the  queen  or 
lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  and 
eevml  danoers,  variously  habited.  A 
hobby-horse  and  a  dragon  were  after- 
wards addecL  In  the  reign  of  Homy 
Vni,  the  moiris-danoen  were  drossed  in 
jpk  leather  and  silver  paper,  and  sometimes 
in  coats  of  white  and  spangled  fustian. 
BeHs,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  hunff 
fitMn  their  garters^  and  purses  were  stuck 
io  Aeir  giralea.  (See  DouceVi  DitMeria- 
Hem  on  m  JineUni  EngUsh  Marru-Danet, 
in  ToL  iL  of  hisltttMrfitmbnt  q^iSAoftspeore.) 

MoaaisoN,  Robert,  was  sent  to  China, 
in  1816,  by  the  English  BiUe  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  Chmese,  in  order  to  make  a  correct 
tianelation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  it ; 
and  he  accompanied  knd  Amherst  to  Pe- 
km.  Canton  or  Macao  was  his  usual  place 
of  abode,  and  he  there  filled  the  situation  of 
Chinese  translator  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany. He  has  published  Hor<t  Sinica^  or 
Tranriaiions  from  the  popular  Literature 
of  the  Chinese ;  a  Grammar  of  the  Chinese 
language;  an  AngkvChinese  Dictionary, 
in  several  parts;  and  a  complete  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  eight  volumes.  In 
1820^  he  erected  an  Ao^lo-Chinese  icoUege 
at  Malacca,  for  instruction  in  English  and 
Chinese  literature,  and  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity.  In  ISSid,  he  returned  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  a  collection 
of  lOfiOO  Chmese  books,  with  a  store  of 
information  relative  to  the  countiy. 

MoRSB.    (See  Walrus.) 

MoRTALrrr.  The  law  of  mortaTity  is 
that  which  determines  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  perK>n^who  die  in  any 
assigned  period  of  Ufe  or  interval  of  age, 
ont  of  n  given  numl)er  who  enter  upon  the 
same  interval,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  survive.  Taolee 
showing  how  many  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  cliildren,  as  10,000  or  100,000, 
bora  alive,  die  in  each  year  of  their  age, 
and  consequentlv  how  many  complete 
each  year,  and  exhibitine  this  law  through 
the  whole  extent  of  lite,  are  called  tal^t 
cfmoriaHbf,  The  basis  of  such  calcula- 
tions must  be  an  accurate  resister  of  the 
number  of  bfaths  and  deams,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  at  what  ages,  in  a 
evm  district  or  extent  of  country.  In 
fingioDdy  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  abstracts 


fiom  palish  registen,  show  the  numben 
who  are  bom  and  die  in  the  dilforent 
parities;  and  in  other  countries  similar 
mortuary  registers  are  kept  The  results 
furnished  by  such  tables  are  very  varioua, 
and  of  great  interest  If  the  registers  are 
kept  with  sufficient  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness, they  would  enable  us  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  deaths,  not  only  at  different 
ages,  and  in  different  regions,  but  at  ditifer 
ent  seasons,  in  penons  of  different  occu- 
pations and  habits,  in  towns,  or  the  couii- 
trf ,  and  would  afibrd  valuable  materials 
for  the  science  of  political  economy. 
Although  much  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  subfect  in  recent  times,  yet 
the  observations  have  not  been  so  ex- 
tensive nor  so  accurate  as  is  desiiabie. 
The  first  table  of  mortality  was  construct- 
ed by  doctor  Halley,  fixmi  the  mortuary 
reffisters  of  Breslau,  for  five  years  ending 
with  1691,  and  was  Inserted  in  hispaper 
on  the  subject  in  the  Phik)sophical  Trans- 
actions for  1698,  with  many  useful  obser- 
vadons  on  the  purposes  to  which  such 
tables  may  be  applied.  In  1742;  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Siissmilch  on  thissufcnect  ap- 
peared under  the  title  fjiflHegSiUiAe  Ord- 
fwng  m  die  Ver6nderungm  desmefuehUchen 
GeaehlechU,  &c.  {3  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1775,  with  a  sup- 
plementary volume  by  Baumann.  Since 
that  period,  many  valuable  works  have 
been  published  on  the  subject,  by  Depnr- 
cieux,  Struvck,  Birch,  Muret,  Messance, 
Price,  Krafii,  Barton  (American  Phil.  Soc, 
1793),  &C.,  and  resteten  have  been  kept 
more  generally  and  with  greater  care. 
(For  difibrent  views  of  the  subject^  see 
JimndtitB,  Longariiv,  Phi»ioU>gy.) 

Mortar  is  a  Idod  of  short  cannon,  of  a 
large  bore,  with  chamlicrB.  Mortars  are 
mi^e  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron.  Their  use  is 
to  throw  hollow  shells  filled  with  powder, 
which,  falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the 
worin  of  a  fortification,  buret,  and  their 
fhtgments  destroy  every  tiling  within 
reach ;  also  halls  of  stone,  careasses  (q.  v.), 
bags  filled  with  grape  sliot,  &c.  They 
were  first  used  in  aeees,  for  throwing 
ffreat  balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron, 
before  the  invention  of  shells.  On  this 
account,  the  caliber  of  a  mortar,  in  Ger- 
many, is  generally  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  a  sU>ne  of  the  size  of  tlie  bomb 
which  it  is  intended  to  throw.  In  Den- 
mark and  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cjdiber  is  esdmated  by  the  actual  weight 
of  an  m>n  ball  fitting  it;  in  England  and 
France,  by  its  diameter  in  inches.  In  the 
hrger  states  of  Europe,  10,  16,  25,  90^ 
50  and  60  pound  mortarn,  according  to 
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the  stone  weight  measure,  are  used.  In 
the  PniflBian  army,  7, 10, 35^  50^  75  pound 
mortBTB  are  customanr.  Formerly  they 
were  used  even  of  iSO  pounds  weight ; 
but  these  are  not  employed  at  present, 
except  in  particular  cases.  Their  length 
is  generally  from  3|  to  3i  times  the  diam- 
eter of  the  caliber.  The  interior  parts  of 
a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the  bore,  the 
mouth,  the  vent  The  chamber  is  the 
place  where  the  charge  of  powder  is 
lodged.  The  shape  of  the  chamber  va- 
ries. It  is  generally  conical,  more  or  less 
truncated.  Land  mortars  are  those  used 
in  sieges,  and  mounted  on  beds.  The 
beds  are  made  of  very  solid  timber,  and 
placed  upon  veiy  strong  timber  frames. 
The  bed  is  so  made  as  to  turn  round. 
Stone  morion  serve  to  throw  stones  into 
the  enemy's  woriks,  when  near  at  hand. 
iSlea  mortars  are  those  which  are  fixed  in 
bomb-vessels,  for  bombarding  places  by 
sea.  They  are  made  much  longer,  and 
somewhat  heavier  than  land  mortars. 
The  use  of  mortars  is  thouglit  to  be  older 
than  that  of  cannon,  for  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  wars  of  luily  to  throw  balls 
of  red-hot  iron  and  stones  long  before  tlie 
invention  of  shells.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  Germans  were  the  invent- 
ors, and  that  they  were  used  at  the  sieee 
of  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Vlfl, 
in  1435.  It  is  more  certain  that  slieils 
were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  siege 
of  Wachtendonk,  in  1588,  by  the  count  of 
Mansfeld.  (For  further  information,  see 
Bomb,  and  HowUxer,) 

Mortar.    (See  Cement,) 

MoRTOAOE.  A  mortgage  is  a  convey- 
ance or  transfer  of  real  or  personal  estate 
to  secure  the  grantee  or  assignee  the  pay- 
ment of  some  debt,  or  the  pmonnance  of 
some  agreement,  with  a  condition  or  un- 
derstanding that,  in  case  of  the  debt  beinff 
paid,  or  the  agreement  being  performed, 
within  a  certain  time,  and  in  the  specified 
manner,  the  conveyance  or  assignment 
shall  be  void,  and  the  land,  or  personal 
property  revert  to,  or  rather,  still  belong 
to  tne  mortgager.  The  English,  and  so 
the  American  mortgage  of  land  is  mostly 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law  (see  Kent's 
CommentaritSj  vol.  4,  part  4,  lecture  57 ; 
Brown's  CivU  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  200),  or,  at 
least,  many  of  the  rules  and  incidents  of 
the  Roman  bypotheca  coincide  with  oure 
relating  to  mortgages.  The  essential 
characteristic  of  a  mortgage,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  import  and  definition  of 
the  term,  must  be  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries, namely,  an  agreement  that  the 
property  conveyed  or  transferred,  whether 


real  or  persona],  shall  not  absolutely  go^ 
and  belong  to  the  srantee  or  assignee,  in 
case  the  debt  intended  to  be  secured  shall 
be  paid,  or  the  contract,  whatever  it  may 
be,  intended  to  be  guarantied,  shall  be 
performed  within  the  time  and  tenns 
agreed  upon.  The  rules  and  inddeots  of 
such  an  hypothecation  will  therefore  have 
some  resemblance  under  all  codes  of  laws. 
There  is  no  limitation  of  the  kind  of  debts 
or  contracts,  the  payment  or  performance 
of  which  may  be  secured  by  mortgap;e ; 
for  all  lesal  ones  may  be  so  guarantied. 
What  wul  be  a  sufficient  conveyance  of 
the  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
will  again  depend  on  the  laws  of  the 
place.  A  conveyance  of  land,  for  in- 
stance, must,  in  most  countries,  be  made  in 
writing,  and  with  certain  formalities.  So 
in  England,  the  right  of  property  in  a  ship 
must  appear  by  a  bill  of  safe.  Whatever 
these  rules  are  by  which  the  absolute 
transfer  of  property  is  regulated,  they  will 
equally  apply  to  a  conveyance  or  assign- 
ment by  way  of  hypothecation.  As  real 
estate  is  usually  required  by  the  laws  to 
be  conveyed  by  written  documents,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  most  places,  these 
conveyances  are  evidenced  bv  public 
records  of  the  instruments  by  wbich  they 
are  made,  there  is  no  necessity  of  an  open, 
visible  possession  of  the  estate* by  the 
grantee,  that  the  public  may  take  notice 
of  the  grant,  for  they  may  find  the  evi- 
dence of  it  at  the  office  of  public  record. 
The  case  is  not  the  same  with  personal 
property,  tlie  title  to  which  is  usually  con- 
firmed and  established  to  the  purchaser 
by  a  delivery  of  the  article  into  his  posses- 
sion. In  respect  to  all  chattels,  of  which 
manual  possesion  and  transfer  from  place 
to  place  is  practicable,  the  delivery  by  the 
vendor,  and  actual  possession  by  the  pur- 
chaser, are  very  material  circumstances  in 
establishing  the  right  of  property  in  the 
latter.  It  is,  indeed,  laid  down  as  a  max- 
im of  the  English,  and  also  of  the  Ameri- 
can law,  that  movables  cannot  be  validly 
sold  or  mortgaged  without  a  delivei^', 
actual  or  constructive,  to  the  purchaser  or 
mortgagee,  and  a  possession  by  him.  But 
this  rule  is  very  much  modified  and  relax- 
ed ;  not  that  a  delivery  to,  and  possession 
by  the  vendee  and  mortga^  are  not  con- 
sidered requisite  to  estaohsh  his  title,  but 
a  veiy  liberal  interpretation  has  been  put 
upon  circumstances  showing  a  construc- 
tive delivery  and  possession.  The  object 
and  policy  of  the  law  is  to  leave  the  mov- 
able, just  as  it  does  land,  to  be  used  either 
by  the  mortgager  or  mortgagee,  without 
affecting  tbeh*  mutual  rights  and  obligations 
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as  to  die  property  in  the  things  ae  fiur  as 
tfaia  indulgence  can  be  carried  without 
leading  other  peraons  into  a  misappieben- 
flion,  and  exposing  them  to  fiiiua  and  im- 
position in  giving  credit  to  the  mortgager, 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  property  hypothe- 
cated. The  various  rules  and  distmctions 
by  which  the  mortgage  of  chattels  is  regu- 
l^ed  in  this  respect,  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  law  upon  this  subject  But. 
after  all,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  eenerai 
doctrine,  that  a  mortgaged  chattel  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  in  order 
to  render  his  tide  secure;  and  where  the 
mortgager  has,  by  the  law,  been  permitted 
still  to  use  the  thing,  it  is  onlv  in  cases 
where  his  possession  is,  in  lejraJ  construc- 
tion, that  of  the  mortgagee.  The  most  ma- 
teria] consideration  relating  to  mortgu^ 
whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  is  the  enect 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  condition 
by  the  mortgager.  This  will  depend,  it 
is  tiue,  in  part,  upon  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract of  hypothecatiou  or  mortgage.  If  it 
be  agreed  between  the  parties,  that,  in  case 
of  non-performance  of  the  condition  of  the 
hypothecation,  the  mortgagee  shall  sell 
the  thing  hypothecated,  whether  land  or 
goods,  and  account  to  the  mortgager  for 
3ie  proceeds  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  or 
discnarge  of  the  obligation  intended  to  be 
secured,  and  pay  over  the  suiplus  if  any, 
this  is  «J1  that  justice  or  the  {blw  can  de- 
mand ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  what  the  law 
aims  at  where  the  parties  do  not  make 
any  such  stipulation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
agree,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  that, 
in  case  of  a  non-performance  of  the  con- 
dition, the  thing  mortgaged  shall  be  abso- 
lutely and  immediately  forfeited  to  the 
mortgagee,  without  any  right  on  the  part 
of  the  mortgager  to  redeem  it,  or  to  call 
upon  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it  and  account 
with  him  for  the  proceeds.  Thus,  in  die 
common  form  of  mortgaging  land,  it  is 
conveyed  to  the  mortgagee  with  a  pro- 
vision, that,  in  case  he  shall  pay  a  certain 
debt,  or  do  a  certain  thing  within  a  time 
specified,  the  conveyance  shall  be  void. 
According  to  the  literal  construction, 
therefore,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied 
with,  the  thing  thenceforth  belongs  abso- 
lutely to  the  mortgagee.  But  here  the 
law  steps  in  and  controls  tlie  agreement, 
and  attempts  to  prevent  it  from  operating 
as  a  penaltv  or  forfeiture,  at  the  same  time 
giving  it  all  its  force  as  a  security  or  guar- 
anty. For  this  purpose,  different  modes 
are  adopted  in  different  codes  of  laws,  all 
of  which  agree  in  applying  the  value  of 
the  thing  mortgaged  in  satisfiiction  and 


discharge  of  the  debt  or  obligatioD  intend- 
ed to  be  secured ;  so  that  by  all  the  codes 
iustice  is  done,  if  there  is  no  surplus  value. 
But  if  there  be  a  surplus  value,  some  of 
the  codes  will  reach  it,  and  others  not,  and  ^ 
the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  ranird  to  one 
kind  of  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypotheca- 
tion, and  not  another.  For  example,  by 
the  English  and  American  law,  if  a  debtor 
pledges  bills  of  exchange  or  any  personal 
property  for  a  deb^  to  an  amount  exceeding 
Its  value,  the  creditor  must  account  for  the 
proceeds,  and  pay  over  the  surplus  to  his 
debtor ;  but  in  jSngland,  and  so  m  some  of 
the  U.  States,  if  the  debtor  mortgages  lands, 
of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession  for 
breach  of  condition,  the  dsotor  has  three 
vears  to  redeem  it,  after  which  time  the 
land  is  absolutely  gone,  though  twice  the 
amount  of  the  debt  in  value.  The  law, 
in  this  case,  supposes  three  years  to  be 
time  enough  to  allow  the  debtor  to  re- 
deem in  case  of  an  excess  of  value  of  the 
land ;  and  this  supposition  is  not  wholly  • 
unreasonable,  since  the  debtor  has  all  that 
time  to  sell  the  land,  if  he  can  get  more 
than  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  it  The 
civil  law,  as  more  genesally  administered 
where  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mod- 
em codes,  and  so  the  laws  of  many  of 
the  U.  States^  adopt  a  difierent  mode, 
prescribing  an  appraisement  of  the  mort- 
gaged land,  and  providin(|^  that  it  may  be 
sold  by  auction,  if  two  thirds  of  the  ap- 
praised value  is  bid  for  it;  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  applied  in  satifl&c- 
tion  of  the  debt  or  obligation  guarantied 
by  the  mortgage,  and  the  suqilus,  if  any, 
paid  over  to  the  debtor. 

MoRTiEU,  Edward  Adolphus  Caaimir 
Joseph ;  duke  of  Treviso,  marshal  and 
peer  of  France,  &c.  He  was  bom  at 
Cambniy,  in  1768,  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation, entered  the  militaiy  service  in 
1791,  as  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  carabi- 
neers ;  afterwards  became  captain  of  the 
first  battalion  of  volunteers  or  the  depart- 
ment of  the  north ;  took  part  in  the  batties 
at  duiberon  (April  90, 1793),  Jemappes, 
Neerwinden,  Hondtscboote,  and    distin- 

guished  himself  on  all  occasions.  In  1794, 
e  WW  conspicuous  at  the  battie  of  Alten- 
kirchen,  and  treated  with  the  elector  for 
the  surrender  of  Mentz.  In  1799,  he  was 
made  general  of  brigade,  and  soon  after 
general  of  division.  March  15,  1800,  he 
received  the  command  of  Paris,  and 
evinced  his  attachment  to  Bonaparte  at 
the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  first  consul  on  the 
third  Nivose.  After  hostilities  had  recom- 
menced against  Engkind,  in  1803;  he  oc- 
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cupied  the  electoimte  of  Hanover.  Od  his 
reiuTD,  he  was  made  one  of  the  four  gene- 
rals of  the  consular  guard,  and,  May  19, 
1804)  marshal  of  the  empire.  In  Septem- 
ber, he  took  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  grand  army ;  in  October,  passed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  DCkmstein  by  Kutusoff. 
In  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  electorate  of  Hesse  (Novem- 
ber 1, 1806);  passed  through  Hambui^  to 
the  shores  or  the  Baltic;  occupied  the 
Hanse  towns,  and  conducted  the  hosdli- 
ties  against  Sweden,  till  Napoleon,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  campai§fD,  recalled 
him  to  the  grand  anny,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Friedland.  He  then 
commanded  in  Spain,  where^  in  connexion 
with  Lannes,  he  took  Saragossa,  defeated 
the  Spaniaids  at  Ocana,  and  aansted 
Soult  m  his  plans  sj^nst  Bedajoz.  In 
1812,  he  commanded  \n  Russia,  and  was 
left  in  the  Kremlin  by  Napoleon  when  he 
marched  out  of  Moscow,  with  orders  to 
blow  it  up.  At  the  reopenmg  of  the  cam- 
paign, in  1813,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  young  guards^  fought  at  Lfitzen, 
Bautzen,  Dresden,  Hanau,and,in  I8I4,  in 
the  different  battles  in  France  ;  and,  April 
8^  acceded  to  Napoleon^  detbronemenL 
Louis  XVin  made  him  peer  of  France. 
He  was  in  Lisle  when  the  kins  fted  to  that 
city,  in  1815,  and  informed  Uie  kin^  of 
the  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  gamson. 
Louis  went  to  Ghent,  and  Mortier  entered 
the  service  of  Napoleon.  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration,  he  lost  his  dignity  of  peer, 
but  was  made  commander  of  the  mihtary 
division  in  Rouen.  In  1816,  he  was 
{placed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
in  1619  again  made  a  peer. 

MoRTiEiu    (See  Cap.) 

Mortification,  in  medicine,  is  the 
death  of  a  nart  of  the  body  while  the  rest 
continues  aJive,  and' often  in  a  sound  ?tate. 
If  the  part  be  a  vital  oraan,  as  the  lunss, 
its  death  must  necessarily  be  followed  by 
that  of  the  whole  person.  Mortification 
is  called  gangrene^  and  aphactlua^  when 
occurring  in  soft  or  fleshy  pints,  as 
in  the  stomach  or  the  limbs;  and  caries 
when  in  a  l)one,  as  in  the  spme,  in  the 
skull,  &c.  It  is  caused  by  violent  inflam- 
mation, bv  exposure  to  freezing  cold,  by 
hospital  fevers,  by  languid,  or  impeded,  or 
■topped  circulation,  as  in  coses  orbed-rid- 
den or  palsied  persons,  and  by  improper 
food,  particular! V  the  spurred  or  mildewed 
grain.  It  may  oe  recognised,  when  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation,  by  the  following 
signs :  subsidence  of  pain,  heat  and  red- 
ness, and  loas  of  sensibiDty ;  brown  lividiQr, 


blistered  skin,  with  bloody  serum  in  the 
vesicles,  oflensive  odor  occurring  in  die 
part,  and  by  a  small,  rapid,  intermittinr 
pulse;  by  shiverinffs  followed  with  cold 
sweat,  diaiThGBa,delirium,  hickup,  dqection 
of  spirits,  and  by  a  wild,  cadaverous  coim- 
tenance.  When  a  part  having  been  finozen 
is  suddenly  exposed  to  heat,  mortification 
rapidly  ensues;  the  part  becomes  florid; 
inflammation  is  unsuccessfully  attempted, 
and  sphacelus  is  the  result  In  the  above 
species  a  distincdy  marked  line  divides  the 
dead  and  living  portions;  often  a  healthy 
separation  ensues.  Mortification  is  com- 
mon in  the  fovers,  wounds  and  injuries  of 
the  crowded  iails  and  military  hospitals  of 
Europe.  This  gangrene  is  considered 
contagious  by  some  surgeons,  the  nurses 
and  orderlies  suffering  from  ulcers  and 
sloughs  on  the  hands,  when  touched  with 
the  sponges  used  in  cleansing  the  sick. 
The  same  eflect  is  produced  on  the  sound 
portions  of  the  skm  of  the  skk.  This 
hospital  gangrene  is  distinguished  by  its 
rapid  spread  to  contiguous  parts,  as  from 
fingers  to  arms,  by  the  oozing  of  gnimoua 
blcKid,  by  horrible  fotor,  by  fioal  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  by  the  sullen  despair 
of  patients  who,  on  the  day  of  batde  or 
of  amputation,  were  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  Sometimes  the  cutting  a  nail  to 
the  quick,  or  a  slight  bruise,  will  induce 
ffangrene  in  old  or  debilitated  persons. — 
JmSeto  moH^leation  diflers  from  other 
kinds  in  appearance  and  process^  begin- 
ning with  coldness  and  numbness  in  fln- 
gera  or  toes,  without  fever,  but  with 
spasms,  and  hebetude  of  mind ;  it  sepa- 
rates arms,  legs  or  thighs,  and  nose.  It  is 
more  often  found  in  the  voluptuous  rich 
than  in  the  laboring  poor,  in  huge  feeders 
than  in  fifee  drinkers.  It  is  thought  to  be 
connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  di- 

r' ve  organs,  and  great  nervous  debility. 
Pott  sometimes  checked  it  by  opium 
in  a  few  days,  and,  after  the  dropj^ng  off 
of  the  affected  parts,  the  patients  recover- 
ed health.  There  is  a  dry  gangrene  to 
which  palsied  persons,  as  well  as  others, 
are  liable,  which  slowly  destroys  the  limb, 
and  commonly  without  inflammation  or 
putrefaction.  This  is  sometimes  explained 
ny  die  absence  of  warmth,  and  moisture, 
and  air,  which  are  removed  by  preceding 
atrophy — the  color  livid,  though  some- 
times neariy  natural  When  the  bones  of 
the  leg  mortify,  or  become  carious,  new 
osseous  matter  is  provided,  in  sound  con- 
stitutions. This  process,  occupying  years 
when  left  to  nature,  is  much  accelerat- 
ed by  the  artificial  removal  of  the  dead 
bone. 
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MoKTMAiir.  Lands  held  by  a  corpoia* 
tioD  are  said  to  be  held  in  mortmain  (iNor- 
im  momiy  dead  hand);  the  meaning  of 
wliich  is  that  the  estate  is  a  perpetuity,  or, 
in  other  words,  is  not  alienable.  The  ex- . 
nearion  has  particular  reference  to  estates 
held  by  the  relijnous  and  eleemosynary 
corporations  in  £ngland,  which  became 
objects  of  jealouey  veiy  early,  it  beinc  ap- 
prehended that  all  the  lands  of  the  king- 
dom might  come  by  convjBjrances  prompt- 
ed b^  the  piety  or  superstition  of  proprie- 
tois  mto  the  luuids  of  those  coiporatiQn& 
Accordingly,  conveyances  and  aevises  to 
coqK>mtion%  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were 
ibibidden  by  nu^^  duaioy  and  have  been 
restndned  and  mterdicted  by  subsequent 
statutes.  In  the  U.  States,  the  amount  of 
red  estate  that  may  be  held  by  a  corpora- 
tioii  is  usually  limited  in  its  charter,  and 
it  is  also  understood,  as  the  seneral  law, 
diat  any  corporation  can  only  hold  land 
for  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation,  un- 
hflB  authority  is  ejcpresdy  given  in  its 
charter.  The  EngUsh  statutes  of  mort- 
main have  been  held  to  be  in  force  in 
Pennsylvania  (3  Binney^  Reports,  App. 
696^  but  they  have  not  been  expressly  rec- 
ognised as  being  a  part  of  the  common 
law  in  other  tftatesL 

Morton,  John,  one  of  the  siffners  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
WIS  bont  in  the  county  of  Chester  (now 
Maware),  in  Pennsylvania.  About  the 
year  1764,  he  was  sent,  as  a  delegate,  to 
the  general  asBembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
wfaieb  he  continued  to  be  for  many  years 
an  active  and  distinguished  member.  He 
was  deputed  to  the  congress  of  1774.  On 
the  Question  of  declaring  independence, 
in  1776,  the  delegation  from  Pennsylvania 
being  divided,  Mr.  Morton  gave  his  casting 
vote  in  the  affirmative.  This  was  an  act 
of  signal  intrepidi^,  under  all  the  circum- 
naoees  of  the  case.  In  the  following 
year,  he  assisted  in  organizing  a  system  of 
ooDfederation  fi>r  the  colonies,  and  was 
ebaimmn  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
st  the  time  when  it  was  agreed  to  (Novem- 
ber 15^  1777).  He  died  in  that  year,  of  an 
inflammatory  fever,  in  the  56tii  year  of 
bis  age.  His  character  was  trulv  estima- 
ble in  private  as  well  as  public  lile. 

MoRVEAU,  Louts  Bernard  Guyton  de, 
liaron,  a  ceiebrated  chemist,  born  at  Di- 
jon, January  4,  1737,  distinguished  him- 
isU;  in  1773,  by  the  invention  of  the 
netiiod  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  bv 
~^eanB  of  chlorine,  which  is  now  general- 
employed  with  the  greatest  success. 

Vonreau  was  previously  general-advocate 
of  the  parliament  at  Dijon,  an  able  man 
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of  businesB^  eloquent  and  upright  He 
founded  a  school  at  D\jon  for  his  fkvorite 
smdy,  chemistiy,  and,  during  13  yeai)% 
himself  conducted  it.  In  1801  appeared 
his  DeMoiptUm  eoiiiuoUU  dei  ProcMs  de 
DMtftetion,  In  ITUl  he  was  made  mem- 
ber of  the  national  assembly,  afterwards 
c^  the  convention.  At  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
rus,  he  ascended  in  a  balloon.  In  1797 
he  retired  to  private  life.  Bubseouentiy 
he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  polytech- 
nic school,  which  he  assisted  to  establish, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute.  After  the 
restoration  he  was  pensioned.  He  died 
January  %  1816.  His  wile  tranalated  sev- 
eral chemical  works  from  the  English, 
Swedish  and  German  ;  also  Werner's 
treatise  on  the  exterior  characiefs  of  fossib 
(1790). 

MoRVEzr.    (See  FingaL) 

MoRviSDROs  or  MuRVisDRO  ;  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  13  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Valencia ;  Ion.  29^  W. ;  lat* 
39^  38^  N. ;  popubtion  637a  It  is  mxp- 
posed  to  be  me  ancient  Sagmdwn  destroy- 
ed by  Hannibal,  and  -which  fell  a  victim 
to  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans.  It  was  af- 
terwards rebuilt  by  the  Romans  with 
sreat  splendor.  The  citjr  of  Morviedro  is 
full  of  the  remaina  of  antiquity ;  the  walls 
of  the  houses^  the  city  gates^  and  doors  of 
the  churches  and  inns,  are  covered  with 
Roman  inscriptions.  The  most  curious 
monoments  are  the  castie  and  the  theatre* 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  ffom 
an  allusion  to  this  circumstance— «ttiri 
vtterts  (ancient  walls). 

Mosaics  are  imitations  of  paintings  by 
means  of  colored  stones,  pieces  of  glass, 
of  marble,  and  even  of  wopd  of  difSsrent 
colors,  cemented  together  with  much  art 
The  name  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
derived  $om  Mohb^  as  the  pretended  in- 
ventor ;  sometimes  from  Masa^  in  the  sense 
of  elegance,  beauty ;  and  sometimes  ftom 
fiov9uovj  museum  (a  grotto  consecrated  U> 
the  muses),  perhaps  from  the  circum- 
stance that  mosaic  work  was  first  used  in 
Sottoes.  The  Italian  imMoico,  as  well  as 
e  French  mosoSmi^,  originated  from  the 
word  muBoieon  or  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
who  first  introduced  the  art  into  Italy. 
We  know  nothing  with  precision  of  the 
invention  and  history  of  this  art  in  anti- 
quity. Probably  it  originated  ki  the  East, 
but  received  its  perfection  fipom  the 
Greeks,  and  was  tnus  conveyed  to  the 
Romans  in  Sylla's  time.  In  Italy,  and  in 
most  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, many  floors  ornamented  with  mosaic 
work  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins. 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  arts  and 
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sciences  were  driven  from  Italy  by  the 
distncted  state  of  the  country,  this  art  ¥ra8 
preserved  bv  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and 
was  restored  to  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, where  it  attained  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, particulariy  when  Clenient  VlII,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  I7th  century, 
had  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  dome 
of  Sl  Peter's  ornamented  with  this  work. 
Giambattista  Calandra  improved  mosaic 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  cement  He 
and  many  succeeding  artiste  raiployed  the 
art  for  copying  original  paintings  of  &- 
mous  artists,  and  thus  eternizing  them 
in  their  original  freshness  and  bewty ;  for 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  painting  is  its  wonderful  power  of  pres- 
ervation. In  this  manner  Gkiercino's  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Sl  Petronilla,  and  Dominichi- 
no's  Communion  of  the  dying  St.  Jerome, 
were  preserved.  Peter  Pau^  of  Christo- 
phoris,  founded,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century,  a  school  for  mossio  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  his  scholars  carried 
the  art  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  excel- 
lence. In  recent  times  two  kinds  of  mo- 
saic are  particularly  famous^ — the  Roman 
and  the  Florentine.  In  the  former  the 
paintings  are  formed  by  joining  very  small 
pieces  of  stone,  which  gives  greater  varie- 
ty and  elegance,  and  facilitates  the  repre- 
sentation wlarse  historical  paintings.  The 
Florentine  style,  which  makes  use  of 
kuger  pieces  of  stone,  is  fiu"  more  trouble' 
some,  and  is  adafrted  only  ibr  small 
paintinga.  Mosaic  in  wood  the  Italians 
call  tantiOf  or  tarsia;  the  French  mar- 
qwderie.  (See  Afor^tidry.)  In  the  most 
costly  mosaics,  precious  stones  have  been 
cut  to  furnish  materials ;  but  in  common 
works  of  tiiis  art  enamels  of  difierent  col- 
ors^ manuftctured  for  the  purpose,  are  the 
material  employed.  The  enamel  is  first 
formed  into  sticks,  from  the  ends  of  which 
pieces  of  the  requisite  size  are  cut  or 
broken  off.  These  are  confined  in  their 
proper  places  upon  a  plate  of  metal  or 
stone,  by  a  cement  made  of  auicklime, 
pulverized  limestone,  and  linseed  oil  The 
cement  is  spread  over  the  plate,  and  a 
drawing  maae  on  it  to  guide  the  artist  be- 
fore he  commences  hw  work.  He  has 
also  constantly  befbre  him  the  painting  to 
be  copied.  After  the  whole  has  adhered, 
it  is  allowed  to  dry  two  months,  and  is 
then  polished  with  a  flat  stone  and  emerv. 
Inlaid  works,  of  acato  and  other  eosdy 
stones,  are  executed  on  the  same  principle 
as  mosaic,  except  Uiat  the  stones  are  larger, 
and  cut  to  the  shape  of  di^rent  parts  of 
the  object  to  be  represented,  whereas  in 
inosaie  the  pieces  are  of  the  same  rize  and 


sh^M.  The  tpm  rd/MUOuM  of  the  an- 
cients, with  which  columns  and  walls 
were  sometimes  incrusted,  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  small  stones,  of  a  pvramidal  form, 
the  apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  mortar, 
while  the  base,  which  is  potished,  forms 
the  outer  surface.  A  mode  has  recendy 
been  invented  of  sawing  the  plato  with 
the  mosaic  paintings  into  two  or  three 
sheets^  and  thus  multiplying  the  paim- 
ings.  Shoukl  smoke  or  dirt  soil  the  sur- 
face, it  has  only  to  be  polished  to  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  beauty.  In  181^ 
Fembach,  a  native  of  Baden,  Invented  a 
new  kind  of  mosaic  paintinff,  imitating 
with  surprising  fidelity  the  cofor,  the  junc- 
ture, the  lustre,  &C.,  of  mineral  bodies. 
Professor  Blanks  mosaics  of  moss  have 
also  attractod  much  attention^^ — See  J.  B. 
Blank's  description  of  his  Mo$aic  Pisud-' 
ings  (Wartzbunr,  1820). 

flIosAMBiQus,  or  MosAMBico ;  a  kin|[^ 
dom  of  Africa,  on  the  esst  coast,  and  m 
that  part  of  the  Indian  sea  which  passes 
between  the  continent  and  the  island  of 
Madagascar.  It  takes  its  name  fitmi  the 
capita^  situated  on  an  island,  the  chief  of 
three  idands  which  form  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom. The  city  of  Mosambico  is  said  to 
have  once  been  very  handsome  ;  the 
houses  well  buih,  especially  the  churches 
and  conventi^  and  the  fort,  or  castle,  wluch 
is  about  a  musket-shot  fiom  the  town ;  but 
it  is  now  much  raduoed.  Mr.  Salt  staled 
the  population,  in  1809,  at  500  P6rtuguen^ 
800  persons  of  Arabian  extraction,  and 
1500  negroes.  The  trade  is  in  gold,  ivoiy 
and  slaves.  The  fort  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  contrived  which  the  Portn- 
fljese  have  on  this  coast  The  kinss  of 
Portusal  spared  no  cost  to  fortify  and  gar- 
rison Mosambico,  and  to  provide  it  with  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  weUnstored 
magazine,  with  all  necesaaries  for  ship- 
ping, though  the  charge  of  keeping  them 
up  often  exceeds  the  revenues  it  afibrds. 
Lon.4P38'£.;lat^lS0  5^S.  The  island 
of  Mosambico,  though  the  largest  of  the 
three  islands,  is  nevertbelesa  very  small, 
not  being  above  two  bow-shots  in  breadth, 
and  about  six  in  lenfftfa;  about  two  miles 
from  the  continent  The  bay  is  about  three 
miles  in  cireuit,  so  that  the  points  of  land  on 
each  side  advance  into  the  sea.  The  oth- 
er two,  St  George  and  St  James^  lie 
on  each  side  of  it,  fi&cing  the  oontiiient  in 
a  direct  line  with  it  Over  against  that  of 
St  Qeorge,  and  about  amile  Som  it,  is  the 
cape  called  by  the  Portuguese  Cobo  Cdtn^ ' 
which  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  oonti- 
nent  by  a  small  neck  of  land,  oovered  widi 
the  sea  at  high,  butfordable  at  k>wwater. 
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MotAMBM^OE,  Straits  or ;  that  part  of 
the  Indian  oeaan  which  dividea  the  ialand 
of  Madagaaciur  from  the  continent  of  Af- 
lica. 

MoflCATi,  Pietro,  a  celehiated  pfayai- 
cian  and  atateamanyson  of  one  of  the  moat 
eeiebraled  aorgeona  in  Italy,  waa  bom  in 
1736^  at  Milan.  Aa  hia  talents  w&n  obvi- 
ous at  an  eariy  period,  hia  father  cultiyated 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  length 
sent  him  to  Tuacany,  and  afterwards  to 
Turin,  to  study  under  the  direction  of 
Bertnmdi  and  Beccaria.  Moacati,  after 
having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at  Pavia, 
watf  appointed  aasistant  physician  to  the 
hospital  at  Florence,  where,  and  at  Bo- 
logna, he  dili^nlly  labored  in  the  acquisi- 
tioD  of profeasional  knowledge.  In  1764,  he 
was  elected  profeasor  of  anatomy  and  aur- 
geiy  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and  pub- 
Bshed  hia  anatomical  lessons,  and  a  Dis- 
course  on  the  physical  Differences  which 
exist  between  Man  and  Animals.  Both 
of  these  works  were  well  received,  and 
the  latter  was  translated  into  German.  In 
1772,  Maria  Theresa  nominated  him  pro- 
fessor of  midwifery-surgery,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  foundling  establish- 
ment which  ahe  had  formed.  In  1796, 
Moacati  espoused  the  cause  of  Italian  lib- 
erty, and  became  a  member  of  the  Cisul- 
pme  congreaa.  In  1797,  Bonaparte  select- 
ed him  as  one  of  the  fittest  persons  to  be  a 
director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic ;  and, 
when  Moacati  wished  to  decline  the 
oflke,the  general  replied  to  him,  **  If  hon- 
est men  refuse,  I  must  appoint  knaves.** 
Moeca^  therefore  accepted  it ;  but  be  soon 
resigned,  and  resumed  his  medical  pur- 
suits. He  was  arrested  by  the  Austi-ians, 
in  1799,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of 
Gattaro,  where,  however,  he  was  liberated 
to  attend  on  the  arch-duke  Charles,  who 
had  fallen  ill.  After  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go, he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  one  of 
the  deputies  sent  to  the  coruuUa  at  Lyonsi 
Under  the  government  of  Napoleon,  he 
WM  successively  made  director-general 
of  public  instruction,  a  senator,,  a  dignitary 
of  (he  iron  crown,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  and  a  count.  He  was  also 
highly  respected  at  the  vice-regal  court, 
and  was  the  favorite  physician  of  the  vice- 
roy and  vice-queen.  Moscati  was  an- 
eerely  attached  to  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
and  was  one  of  the  senators  who  was  the 
nioet  active^  in  1814,  in  endeavoring  to 
nisa  him  to  the  throne.  He  was  after- 
arards  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
institute,  and  president  of  the  central 
counc'd  of  health.  He  founded,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  meteorological  and  astro- 


nomical observatoiy.  In  private  fift,  he 
waa  universally  eateemed  for  his  many 
virtues,  and  the  afi^ility  of  hia  manners. 
He  died  in  1824. 

MoscHELES,  IgnatiUB^  one  of  the  most 
oalebrated  pianists  and  popular  compos^ 
ers,  bom  at  Prague,  in  1/94,  is  the  eon  of 
a  Jew,  who,  havmg  discovered  the  musi- 
cal taste  of  the  chud,  had  him  instructed 
(1804)  by  Weber,  the  director  of  the  con- 
servatory there.  The  boy  was  first  taught 
the  compoaitiona  of  Mozart,  which  he 
executed  with  a  precision  and  expreasion 
that  excited  the  astonishment  of  connois- 
seurs. Bach*a  and  Hftndefs  works  were 
his  next  studies.  He  was  equally  success- 
ful in  them,  and  soon  displayed  a  remark- 
able talent  of  extemporismg  on  any  given 
subject  He  soon  made  himaelf  master 
of  the  laws  of  counterpoint  Even  in  his 
eighth  year,  he  had  already  made  some 
attempts  at  composidon.  His  instrueter 
next  obliged  him  to  practise  and  study 
dementi's  compositions  for  the  piano,  and 
the  young  artist  made  his  appearance  in  a 
public  concert  in  1806.  His  skill,  purity 
and  vigor  of  expression,  and  knowledge 
of  harmony,  were  universally  admir^, 
and  induced  several  amateura  to  send  him 
to  Vienna  to  complete  his  education. 
There  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the 
celebrated  Albrechtsbei^r  and  BaHeri, 
and  made  such  astonishing  progress  as  to 
become  the  chief  performer  at  the  con- 
certs of  instrumental  music,  and  the  fiivor- 
ite  of  the  Vienna  public.  Afler  making 
bis  appearance  in  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many, with  universal  applause,  Moscheles 
set  out,  in  1820,  on  a  professional  tour  in 
Holland,  France  and  England,  and  in  all 
theae  countries  was  no  less  successful 
than  he  had  been  at  home.  He  after- 
wards made  a  second  visit  to  London, 
and  returned  in  1826.  He  has  since  ap- 
peared in  the  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  whence  he  returned  in  1890,  and 
performed  in  Paris.  As  an  artist,  Mo- 
scheles is  remarkable  for  his  elevated 
style,  and  the  almost  incredible  facility 
with  which  be  overcomes  difiSculties. 
As  a  composer,  he  is  much  esteemed; 
but  his  compositions  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  execution. 

MoacHus,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  he 
fiourished  is  not  accurately  known,  some 
making^  him  a  pupil  of  Bion,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  hved  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  while  othera  suppose  him  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philometer 
(B.  C.  160).  The  tenderness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  Bion,  in  his  beautiful  elegy 
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op  that  poet,  implyioga  penooal  acquaiDt- 
ance,  seems  to  render  the  former  opinion 
most  probable.  A  few  idyls  form  the  whole 
of  the  remains  of  Moscbus,  which  exhibit 
great  elegance  of  style  and  delicacy  of 
conception.  They  are  generally  printed 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  Bion  (q.  v.), 
and  may  be  found  in  the  Poetm  ARnorety 
as  also  in  a  separate  volume,  by  Me- 
kercke. 

Moscow  {Moskwa);  on  the  Moskwa 
and  Neglina,  in  a  feitile  and  richly  culti- 
vated countiy;  lat.  55°  45^  45^'  N.;  Ion. 
37°  3iy  8^'  £. ;  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  still  the  place  of  the 
emperor's  coronation.  It  was  also  the 
imperial  residence,  till  Beter  the  Great  se- 
lected Petersburff  for  this  purpose.  Mos- 
cow was  founded  by  the  grand-duke 
Juige  I,  in  1147,  and  enlarged  by  the 
nand-duke  Daniel,  about  the  year  1300. 
In  1383  and  1571,  it  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed by  the  Tartars,  but  each*^  time  soon  re- 
built. A  third  time,  1611,  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Poles.  The. plwie  has  also  often 
produced  a  great  mortauty  there ;  the  last 
time,  in  1771.  In  1831,  it  was  severely 
afflicted  by  the  cholera  morbus.  Under 
Cathariue  II,  Moscow  was  extended  and 
embeUtshed.  It  comprised,  in  1813,  in  a 
circuit  of  about  twenty-seven  miles,  five 
principal  divisions:  1.  the  Kremlin  (a,  v.^ 
that  is,  fortress;  2.  Kibiigorod;^  3.  Beloi- 
fforod,  with  the  buildings  of  the  universiQr, 
founded  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  in 
1755;  4.  Semlanoigorod,  and,  5.  thirty 
Sloboden,  or  suburbs.  The  town  con- 
tained above  lOfiOO  houses,  among  which 
were  288  churches.  There  were  also 
numerous  booths,  and  350,000  inhabitants 
^20,000  of  the  number,  soldieis),  several 
imperial  colleges,  institutions  for  educa- 
tion and  sciences,  a  large  foundling  hospi- 
tal for  5000  children,  and  also  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  of  die  empire.  Moscow 
nas  been,  and  still  is,  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  interior,  and  a  martYor  enor- 
mous stores  of  goods  of  eveiy  description. 
This  and  the  palaces  and  luxury  of  the 
high  Russian  nobility,  who  are  here  less 
dependent  on  the  court,  and  principally 
pass  the  winter  in  this  place,  make  it  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  worid.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
national  customs  and  character  remained 
longer  here  than  in  the  odier  ciues.  Re- 
cent times  have  given  it  great  historical 
interest.  Moscow  was  the  torch  which, 
lighted  the  fire  of  independence  through 
subject  Europe.  When  Napoleon  i^- 
vanced,  in  1812,  with  the  most  numerous 
army  which  Europe  had  seen  since  the 


{pneat  migration  of  the  nations,  into  the 
mterior  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  ber 
armies  had  in  vain  attempted  to  st^  his 
course  at  the  Moskwa  (q.  v.),  near  Axo- 
dino,  Kutusoff  determined,  in  sfate  of 
the  opposition  of  many  members  of  the 
council  of  war,  to  sacrifice  the  city  in  or- 
der to  save  the  empire.  The  stores  fiiom 
the  arsenal,  together  with  the  public  treas- 
ures, had  been  already  transported  firom 
Moscow,  and  secured.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  followed,  with  tneb 
movable  property ;  17,000  wounded  weie 
conveyed  in  4000  wagons,  leavin^^  only 
2000  severely  wound^  and  sick  m  the 
hoepitals  of  Moscow.  The  army  retired 
to  Kaluga.  (See  the  article  Russttm-Ger- 
num  War.)  The  governor  of  Moscow,  in 
the  mean  lime  (count  Rostopecbin,  q.  v.), 
prepared  to  prevent  the-  enemy  fiiom 
maintaining  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire.  He  set  fire  to  his  beaudful  coun- 
try sea^  near  Moscow,  and  others,  equally 
deteruiined  not  to  see  their  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  did  the  same; 
and  many  citizens  loudly  exclaimed,  that 
it  would  ne  better  to  bum  Moscow  than 
to  give  it  up  to  the  French.  But  count 
Rostopschin  could  only  effect  the  depart- 
ure or  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  fire-de- 
partment, and  2100  firemen,  with  96  fire- 
engines.  These,  as  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tary, were  despatched  from  Moscow  a 
day  before  the  entry  of  the  enemy.  The 
prisons  were  not  opened,  but  cleared,  and 
olO  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Nishnei- 
Novogorod,  under  an  escort,  two  days 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  But 
halfof  the  inh^abitants  remaining  at  Mos- 
cow (12—15,000)  were  a  mere  mob,  many 
of  whom  may  have  profited  by  the  uni- 
versal disorder,  to  set  fire  to  several  houses 
that  tliey  might  the  better  plunder.  The 
conflagration  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the 
couree  of  three  days,  consumed  three 
fourths  of  all  the  houses,  was,  according 
to  univeraal  opinion,  not  accidental,  but  a 
preconcerted  plan,  and  die  order  of  count 
Rostopachin.  The  latter  repelled  the 
charge  in  his  work  La  VMU  wr  Vhuxn- 
dk  de  Mascauy  par  te  OomU  RoslMfckuu 
(Paris,  1823),  and  contradicted  the  re- 
ports of  the  French  army,  disclaiming  the 
honor  of  this  great  act ;  but  be  acknowl- 
edged that  incendiaries  had  been  taken  in 
the  act  by  the  French,  who  had  fire- 
brands and  rockets  about  them.  Acc«Mnd- 
ing  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  examina- 
tions, thiitv  persons  were  anested  by  the 
French,  thirteen  of  whom  were  shot, 
being  oonvicted  of  having  put  fire  to  dif- 
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iereet  parts  of  the  city,  by  Rostopschin's 
command.  It  is  known  that  the  owners 
of  the  magazines  of  wagons,  who  occupy 
a  whole  street  in  Moscow,  when  they  saw 
that  the  French  officers,  immediately  on 
Ifaeiramval,  had  taken  possession  of  these 
eaniages,  ananimously  put  fire  to  them, 
the  fbttowing  night,  rather  than  see  their 
property  in  the  eneniy^  hands.  Rostop- 
schio  also  najpies  many  merchants  who  did 
the  same  with  their  houses,  some  of  whom 
were  surprised  in  the  act,  and  immediate- 
ly shot  Some  of  the  French  may  also 
have  been  acceseniy  to  the  conflagration, 
from  carelessness,  or  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
dering. In  the  first  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  the  largo  warehouses  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  the  Kremlin  were  in 
flames ;  then  the  fire  broke  out  in  sevcnU 
nns  of  the  city.  The  fifdi  day  afler  the 
nench  had  entered^  a  high  wind  carried 
the  flames  in  every  direction ;  so  that,  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  793S  houses  were 
eoDsomed  to  ashes.  Napoleon  having 
ghren  permisnon  that  those  houses  which 
weie  on  fire  might  be  plundered,  the  sol- 
diers  did  not  esert  themselves  in  subduing 
tfaefiaaM».  The  Russiaiisat  that  time  main^ 
teined  Aat  the  conflagration  vras  entirely 
the  work  of  the  French,  which  added  to 
the  exBinieFation  of  the  people.  Evcii 
Ktttusofir  declared  to  Lauriston  that  he 
had  only  given  orders  to  destroy  several 
magazines.  The  rest  had  been  done  by 
the  French.  The  following  circum- 
stances attended  the  entry  of  the  French : 
Napoleon  waited  in  vain  for  messengers  to 
debver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  At 
kst^  a  deputation  appeared,  consisting  of 
twelve  badly-dressed  persons  of  the  lower 
orders.  Naxioleon  tlierefore  did  not  at- 
tmd  to  them.  A  young  Russian,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a  proc- 
lamation in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  was 
killed  by  the  people.  When  the  advanc- 
ed guard  of  the  French  pntered  Moscow, 
Sm.  14,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kremiin, 
a  Russian  peasant  suddenly  sprang  for- 
ward, and  killed  a  Polish  officer,  whom 
be  had  taken  for  Napoleon.  Some  of  the 
citizais  prepared  to  defend  the  Kremlui ; 
but  Murat  Drought  forward  his  cannon, 
and  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  despair. 
On  the  15th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Napoleon  entered  with  his  ffuards, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Kremlm. 
Bat,  voUevB  of  smoke  soon  rose  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  flames  proceeded  from  five 
hundred  difierent  quartets.  The  attempts 
to  extinguish  the  flames  and  restore  order 
were  fruitless.  All  Moscow  was  on  fire. 
It  being  impoosible  to  subdue  the  confla- 
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gration,  Napofeon  lefl  the  Kremlin,  and 
retired  to  casde  Petrowskoi,  a  league 
fh>m  the  city.  His  last  words  were, 
**  Wliere  you  cannot  extinguish,  plunder!^ 
Horrors  upon  horrors  now  succeeded: 
Moscow  was  burning  till  Sept  21.  At 
last,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restored, 
on  the  firet  of  October:  but  the  **  holy 
city"  thus  destroyed  roused  the  people  to 
vengeimce  against  the  French;  and  the 
army,  in  the  midst  of  plundered  treasures, 
was  soon  deprived  of  the  veiy  necessaries 
of  life.  Of  150,000  soldiers  who  had  en- 
tered Moscow,  Napoleon,  in  five  weeks, 
had  lost  40,000:  thus  retreat  became  una- 
voidable. From  the  19th  to  the  QSid  ot 
October,  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
tiring, which  were  accompanied  by  new 
acts  of  ferocity  and  avidity.  On  the  last 
day,  it  w6s  resolved  to  desti-oy  the  Krem- 
lin ;  but  this  only  pa»ly  succeeded.  Of 
2600  stone  houses,  but  525,  and,  of  6600 
wooden  buildings,  only  1797^  were  (Pre- 
served. The  entire  loss  which  Uie  fire 
and  the.  war  occasioned  to  the  city  and 
the  government  of  Moscow,  was  estimated 
at  9^1,000,000  of  roubles.  The  Rusoan 
government  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
make  indenmification ;  but  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  lost  the  greater  part 
of  then-  property,  did  not  hand  in  tlieir 
estimates;  thus,  for  instance,  the  loss  of 
the  two  counts  Razumovraki,  of  seneral 
Apraxin,  count  Butterlin  (whose  nbrair, 
worth  a  million,  was  entirely  destroyed), 
and  of  general  Rostopschin,  amounted  to 
five  millions  of  roubles,  in  houses  and  fur- 
niture. After  the  recovery  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  the  Rustnans  were  so  actively  em- 
ployed in  rebuilding  Moscow,  that,  in  the 
course  of  nine  years,  it  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  in  greater  beauty  than  before  the 
conflagration.  The  houses  are  principally 
of  brick ;  the  streets  are  paved  with  peb- 
bles, and  bordered  with  foot-paths ;  flfteen 
main  streets  diverge  from  the  centre,  ter- 
minating at  the  fifteen  barriers ;  the  prin- 
cipal squares  are  those  of  Loubianka,  and 
of  the  poultry  market,  near  the  centre  of 
the  cities;  the  number  of  streets  is  765; 
houses,  10,000,  of  which  8027  have  been 
buik  since  the  conflagration  of  1812 ;  ca- 
thedrals, 7 ;  churches  and  chapels,  275,  and 
1  mosque,  21  monasteries,  56  hospitals, 
&c  The  imperial  university  has  a  libra- 
ry of  33,000  volumes :  the  course  of  in- 
struction includes  the  moral  and  political 
sciences,  physics,  matiiematics,  medicine, 
and  polite  literature.  Several  learned  so- 
cieties are  connected  witii  it.  There  are 
numerous  other  literary  institutions.  Some 
of  the  hoiqntals  are  veiy  extensive,  pnrtic- 
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ular]y  the  military  hospital,  with  1900 
beds,  which  received  11,650  patients  in 
1823.  The  population,  in  summer,  is 
246,545,  and,  in  winter,  receives  an  in- 
crease of  150,000. 

Moselle  ;  a  department  of  France. 
(See  Dqfcoimenis,) 

Moselle, or  Mosel  (anciently  MoseUa), 
a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  rises  in  France, 
in  the  Vosges,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  fit 
Coblentz,  opposite  to  Ehrenbreitstein.  It 
runs  througn  the  French  departments  of 
the  Vosges,  the  Meurthe  and  the  Moselle, 
the  southern  pait  of  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
The  lenffth  of  its  course  is  about  900 
miles.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Meurthe  and  the  Saar.  From  Metz  to 
Treves,  it  has  a  broad  valley,  but,  below 
the  latter  place,  it  is  confmed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Hundsruck.  The  mean 
breadth  is  about  500  feet;  depth,  7 — 15 
feet  The  navigation  is  tedious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  winding  course  of  the  river, 
and,  in  some  parts,  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. From  Treves  to  Coblentz,  the 
scenery  on  the  river  is  very  picturesque, 
almost  every  village  and  every  group  of 
hills  presenting  a  beautiful  landscape. 
The  neighboHiood  of  Trarbach  is  charm- 
ing; mountains,  vine-clad  hills,  fertile  val- 
leys, interchange  with  each  other,  and 
several  brooks  run  into  the  Moselle.  The 
principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Pont-^- 
Mousson,  Metz,  Thionville,  Treves  and 
Coblentz.  Wood  for  fuel  and  building, 
coal,  iron,  slates,  wine,  ^niin,  &c.,  are 
brought  down  the  river  m  targe  boats, 
eightv  feet  in  length  by  twenty  in 
breadth. 

Moselle  Wines  ;  a  sort  of  clear  and 
dry  wines,  with  a  light,  pleasant  flavor  and 
high  aroma,  produced  in  the  countries  on 
and  near  the  Moselle.  They  are  generally 
only  first  rate  ordinary  wines,  but  are 
sometimes  of  a  superior  quality.  They 
come  to  maturity  in  about  five  or  six  years, 
but,  in  a  favorable  season,  they  will  keep 
twice  that  time  without  deterioration. 
The  best  are  produced  at  Braunenberg, 
Graach,  Wehlen,  Zeltingen.  The  Pis- 
porter,  Drobner  and  Neumagner  are  also 
esteemed.  They  are  now  much  used  in 
Prussia,  on  account  of  the  high  duties  on 
foreign  wines.  The  Moselle  wines  are 
often  recommended  for  their  diuretic 
qualities,  and  as  preventive  of  obesity. 

Moses  was  bom  in  Egypt,  about  1600 
B.  C,  among  the  then  severelv  oppressed 
Hebrew  people.  Three  months  afler  his 
birth,  his  fiither,Amram,and  mother,Joche- 
bed,  both  of  the  race  of  Levi,  were  obliged 


to  exposo  him,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  com- 
mand, which  enjoined  that  all  the  male 
children  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  put  to 
death.  But  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian 
king  (a  tradition  preserved  by  Josephos 
names  her  Therm utis),  going  to  bathe  iff 
the  Nile,  ibund  the  child  exposed  in  a 
carefullv  constructed  basket  of  bulrushes 
upon  the  border  of  the  river,  and  took 
compasaon  upon  him.  His  sister  Miriam, 
who  was  standing  near,  ofifered  to  procure 
him  a  nurse,  and  immediately  summoned 
his  mother.  The  feelings  of  his  unhappy 
people  were  therefore  instilled  into  him 
with  his  mother's  milk,  and  he  returned, 
when  he  had  reached  a  fit  age  for  instruc- 
tion, to  the  king'^  daughter,  who  named 
him  Mo'udsehe  (whence  the  Hebrew  Mo- 
cheh)j  signifying  one  delivered  from  the 
waters,  and  adopted  him  as  her  son.  He 
vras  afterwards  educated  for  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood,  to  which  the  royal  family 
belonged,  and  could  now,  as  the  disciple 
of  the  priests,  attain  to  all^the  arts  and 
knowledge  which  this  pnvile{;ed  caste 
carefully  confined  within  the  limits  of  their 
order.  The  means  of  instruction  thus 
aflbrded  him  were  the  best  which  his 
time  possessed  ;  and  Moses  penetrated 
still  deeper  than  his  instructers  into  the 
secrets  of  their  religion,  physics,  legisla- 
tion, and  government,  as  appears  plain- 
ly firom  his  words  and  actions.  His  ex- 
pedition into  Ethiopia,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  as  leader  of  the  Egyptians, 
when  he  subdued  the  city  of  Saba,  won 
the  aflfections  of  the  conquered  princess 
Tharbis,  and' married  her,  rests  only  on 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus.  Yet 
Moses  could  not  forget  his  people  in  the 
splendor  of  a  court :  an  outrage  committed 
by  an  Egyptian  t>n  a  Hebrew  excited  his 
anger,  and  he  secretly  slew  the  Egyptian. 
But  this  deed  became  known,  and  he  es- 
caped the  pursuit  of  the  king  only  by  a 
hasty  flight  into«Arebia.  Here  he  took 
refuge  with  Jethro,  a  Midianitish  prince 
and  a  priest,  and  espoused  his  daughter 
Zipporah,  whom,  at  their  firat  meeting, 
he  had  rescued  from  hostile  shepherds. 
Thus  the  adopted  son  of  a  king's  daugh- 
ter became  the  herdsman  of  an  Arabian, 
and  history  does  not  say  that  he  aspired 
td  any  thing  greater.  But  the  miseiy 
of  bis  nation  must  have  Iieen  continually 
present  to  his  mind,  and  not  in  vain  had 
ne  been  led,  by  extraordinary  means^ 
into  the  sanctuary  of  Egyiitian  wisdom, 
and  endowed  with  the  rarest  powers 
and  knowledge.  This  knowledge  occu- 
pied his  mind  in  his  solitude,  and  explain- 
ed to  him  the  secrets  of  nature,  wboss 
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mysteriefl  and  wooden  addressed  him  in  a 
Boletnn  tone  amid  the  deserts  and  moun- 
tains of  Midian,  and  elevated  his  heart  to 
that  God  whom  he  discerned  more  clearly 
than  bis  &tbers.  Yet  the  germ  of  his 
great  undertaking  remained  for  a  long 
time  maturing  iq  his  mind,  before  it  was 
brought  to  liffbt,  and  assumed  the  form  of 
.  a  deeply-meoitated  plan.  Moses  had  aJ- 
ready  attained  to  an  age  which  gives 
mature  experience,  patience  and  tranquil- 
lity of  mind,  when  this  took  place  through 
an  immediate  interposition  of  God.  While 
he  was  feeding  his  flock  on  mount  Horeb, 
he  saw  a  bush  on  fire,  and,  consider- 
ing why  the  bush  was  not  consumed,  he 
heard  the  voicie  of  the  Lord  proceeding 
fifom  it,  who  announced  himself  to  him 
as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
and  commanded  him  to  lead  his  people 
out  of  Egypt  into  the  land  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  patriarchs.  The  name 
Jehovah,  by  which  God  declared  himself 
was  tilreAdy  known  to  him  by  means  of 
the  Efl^ptian  mysteries,  and  conveyed  the 
idea  ofthe  one,  everlasting  and  unchan^- 
able.  But  not  without  anxiety,  arising 
iix>m  the  view  ofthe  difficulties  which  he 
should  meet  with,  and  from  his  modesty, 
did  he  determine  to  obey  this  call  Pha- 
noh,  he  thou^t,  is  hard  and  unbelieving, 
he  himself  outlawed,  his  people  rude,  and 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  idea  of 
die  Qod  whom  he  should  announce  to 
them.  Being  slow  of  speech,  and  pos- 
aessing  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator,  his 
words  will  not  be  believed  without  visible 
signs.  €rod  therefore  gives  him  power 
to  prove  his  mission  by  miracles,  and 
joins  to  htm  his  elder  brother,  Aaron,  as 
a  speaker.  Thus  prepared,  Moses  be- 
comes confident  that  he  sluill  succ^d, 
with  the  aaenstance  of  God,  and  returns 
to  Egypt,  a  gniy-hahed  man  of  eighty 
years,  to  undertake  the  work.  All  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  foreseen,  and  yet 
greater  ^nes,  opposed  him.  He  had  the 
eloquence  of  Aaron,  it  is  true,  to  aid  him, 
and  the  people  of  Israel  must  recognise 
the  hand  of  God  in  his  deeds ;  but,  de- 
graded by  long  slaverv,  they  wavered  be- 
tween belief  and  doubt.  In  vain  did  he 
produce  changes  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  which  could  not  be  imi- 
tated by  the  art  of  the  Egypdan  sages, 
'  and  for  the  performance  of  which  a 
higher  power  was  obviously  reauisite. 
The  tenth  of  the  destructive  plagues 
which  afterwards  came  upon  Egypt — ^the 
destruction  of  all  the  first-bom— first 
moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Pharaoh  to 
aUow  the  Hebrews  to  depart     Moses 


placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  convey- 
ed them,  with  all  theur  possessions,  out' of 
Egypt,  passing,  under  the  protection  of 
God,  through  the  midst  of  the  Red  sea, 
in  which  the  fiiithless  Pharaoh,  pursuing 
them,  was  drowned,  with  the  army  which 
followed  him.  Yet  this  delivemnce  from 
a  formidable  enemy  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  his  enterprise.  A  rude,  tumultuous 
Eeople  was  around  him,  who,  until  now, 
ad  obeved  the  scourge  of  their  task- 
masters, but  knew  not  how  to  live  in  free- 
dom. Their  distress  in  the  desert  excited 
loud  murmurs;  their  meeting  with  the 
hostile  Bedouins  occanoned  bloody  com- 
bats ;  the  jealousy  of  the  elders  produced 
dissensions  and  opposition  to  theu:  leader; 
his  hfe  was  often  in  dan^r,  and  he  was 
often  obliged  to  maintain  liis  authority 
by  force  and  severe  punishments.  But, 
with  wonderful  wisdom,  he  remained 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  his  plan 
of  transforming  the  stubborn  multitude 
into  a  devout,  civilized  and  independent 
people.  He  supplied  the  hunery  with 
food  firom  heaven,  and  opened  to  the 
thirsty  new  fountains  upon  the  rock  of 
Horeb,  by  the  aid  of  God,  who  granted  to 
his  petition  what  the  people  needed.  In 
all  his  ordinances,  he  declared  himself  to 
have  the  express  command  of  God,  who 
wished  to  draw  his  people  to  himself,  and 
to  form  their  hearts  by  love  and  fear.  Re- 
ligion is  the  spirit  of  the  law  which  Moses 
began  to  announce  three  months  after  his 
departure  from  Egypt.  Arrived  at  Sinai, 
a  mountain  of  Arabia,  he  allowed  the 
people  to  encamp,  while  he  himself  as- 
cended the  holy  summit  to  pray,  where, 
surrounded  with  thunder,  and  trembling 
at  the  presence  of  God,  the  laws  were 
announced  to  him  which  were  to  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  Israelites.  Founded  upon 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  these  laws  are 
rather  a  restoration  of  the  simple  truths 
which  had  governed  the  primitive  worid 
than  a  new  religion.  As  presented  by 
Moses,  they  were  purified  fix>m  the  errors 
and  follies  of  superstition,  which  had 
gathered  round  them  among  idolatrous 
nations,  and  were  exhibited  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  wants  ofthe  Hebrews,  who 
had  grown  fix>m  a  single  fiMnily  to  a  rude, 
uneovemed  multitude.  Th^  great  object 
of  nis  legislation  is  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine that  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  who 
will  allow  no  other  god  besides  himself^ 
nor  any  visible  image  of  bis  being ;  that  he 
is  himself  the  King  of  his  people,  and  that 
he  will  rule  them  by  his  priests:  hence 
the  laws  bv  which  Moses  regulates  the 
worship  of  the  Hebrews,  the  adminis- 
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tmtkm  of  the  gOTemmeot  and  of  juBtiee, 
and  even  direcn  their  mumera,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  bear 
the  marks  of  their  heavenly  oricin.  Arising 
fiom  the  wants  of  the  monu  and  phys- 
ical nature  of  man,  they  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  po- 
litical position  of  the  land  appointed  for 
their  dwelling,  and  to  the  plan  of  Provi- 
dence of  making  this  people  the  deposita- 
ry of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  finally  extend- 
ed over  the  world.  These  laws  forbid  in- 
termixture with  other  nations,  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  customs,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  strange  deities.  As  a  people  pe- 
culiarly dedicated  to  God,  the  Hebrews 
were  to  be  separated  from  all  neighboring 
nations,  and  to  stand  separate  and  inde- 
pendent, relying  upon  Grod  as  their  Lord 
and  Master.  Regulations,  extending 
to  the  minutest  particuhus  of  the  daily 
occuirences  of  life,  in  which  even  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  their  food, 
and  the  care  of  personal  cleanliness,  were 
not  forgotten,  gave  them  habits  adapted  to 
their  cnanicter  and  religious  destinudon. 
A  ritual,  composed  of  a  thousand  minute 
ceremonies,  and,  as  a  whole,  allegoricaily 
designating  a  covenant  with  God,  to  be 
ineessandy  renewed  by  offerings,  prayer, 
and  purincatton,  imposed  on  them  the 
duty  of  continual  diligence  in  the  service 
of  tneir  heavenly  King.  To  the  race  of 
Levi,  to  which  Moses  belonged,  he  aasign- 
ed  the  care  of  the  religious  service,  and 
of  seeuig  that  the  laws  were  obeyed,  in- 
vesting, not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed 
to  take  their  place  among  the  common  Le- 
▼ites),  but  the  descendants  of.  his  brother 
Aaron,  as  God  commanded,  with  the  first 
office,  in  the  kingdom, — that  of  high- 
priest  To  this  tribe,  excluded  from  all 
property  in  land,  the  other  tribes  were 
to  pay  tithes:  they  wore  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  elders  and  iudgea,  and 
the  firmness  of  their  political  union  was 
secured  by  certain  festivals,  to  be  celebrat- 
ed by  them  in  common,  and  by  exclusive 
devodon  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  tab- 
eroacler-«  movable  temple,  regarded  with 
awe,  as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah, into  the  interior  of  which  the  priests 
alone  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  where, 
moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  deposited,  so 
that  it  was  the  central  point  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  chief 
points  in  the  legislation  of  Moses,  which, 
even  if  it  display  some  Egyptian  features, 
yet  plainly  mamfests  the  endeavor  to  wean 
the   HebirewB   from   Egyptian    customs 


and  prejudices^  and  to'  elevate  them  to 
political  and  religious  independence, 
and  far  suqiasses,  in  originality  and  ele- 
vadon  of  principle,  in  consistency  and 
expressiveness,  and,  what  most  proves 
its  heavenly  origin,  in  proofe  of  true 
humanity,  the  boasted  legisladon  of  So- 
lon and  Lycurgus.  Yet  its  importance 
was  not  at  once  recognised  by  the  He- 
brews. When  they  were  already  near 
the  end  of  their  journey  towards  Canaan, 
Moses  saw  himself  compelled,  in  conse- 
quence of  new  evidences  of  discontent,  to 
lead  them  back  into  the  desert,  and  forty 
yeaiB  of  toilsome  wandering  must  be 
passed  there :  the  severe  punishments 
which  the  law  threatens  against  transgres- 
sors must  be  executed  in  all  their  rigor: 
all  those  who  had  attained  to  man's  estate 
at  their  departure  from  Egypt  must  die, 
before  the  law  could  be  thoroughly  known, 
and  become  habitual  with  tlioee  who  had 
been  born  during  the  wandering.  Moaes 
himself,  distressed  with  cares,  troubles  and 
occupadons  of  all  kinds,  was  not  p^mitted 
to  Uve  to  see  the  complete  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plan,  on  account  of  a  murmur 
which,  in  the  midst  of  his  distresses,  he 
allow^  to  escape  against  his  God.  Afwr 
he  had  appointed  Joshua  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  bad  taken  a  solemn 
fiirewell  of  the  people,  he  ascended  a 
mountain  in  Penea,  beyond  Jordan,  from 
which  be  surveyed  the  land  of  promiaa, 
which  he  could  not  enter,  and  closed  his 
eventful  life  in  his  120th  year.  He  pre- 
vented all  supersUtious  reverence  for  his 
bones  by  his  command,  that  his  remains 
should  be  buried  8ecredy,and  the  place  of 
his  grave  concealed  firom  the  people.  The 
books  which  stand  under  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  Old  Testament  ore  the  monu- 
ment of  his  worth.  As  it  has  been  supposed 
that  die  material  upon  whidi  he  wrote  vras 
stone,  and  as  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
works  of  the  size  of  die  Mosaic  to  be  wik- 
ten  at  length  on  such  a  material,  crkicB 
have  attributed  their  collection,  and  ar- 
rangement in  five  books  (whence  their 
name,  in  Greek,  Pentateuch},  to  a  later 
writer,  of  the  time  of  David  or  Solomon. 
But  M.  Greppo,  in  his  essay  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic system  of  CharapoUion  (transbted 
by  Isaac  Stuart,  Boston,  1630),  maintains 
that  Moses  might  have  vnitten  on  papyrus, 
and  refere  to  an  Egyptian  manuscnpt  oo  * 
papyrus,  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  contain - 
mg  an  act  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Thouthmosis  III,  two  centuries  at  least  be- 
fore Moses;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  thai 
much  must  have  been  written  by  him,  as  the 
kws^  which  he  could  not  trust  to  unceitau 
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tnditbn,  in  the  bookd  of  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy.  It  is  equall]^  certain  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  magnificent  songs, 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  deliverance  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Red  sea,  and  blesses 
and  takes  leave  of  the  people  before  his 
death.  The  collection  of  the  several  por- 
tioDs  of  his  writings  into  a  whole,  may  be 
the  work  of  a  kter  time,  which  cannot  be 
fixed  within  more  precise  limits  than 
those  alx)ve-mentioned. — See  Michaelis's 
bdroducUon  to  the  Scriptxtres  of  the  Old 
TulamerU  (in  German) ;  Astruc's  Comee^ 
tuns  upon  the  original  Sources  from  wkieh 
it  t^puars  that  ^&ses  composed  t/ie  Book  of 
Cknesis  (in  French,  1753);  De  Wette's 
Contribuiions  to  the  History  of  the  Old 
Ttstamenl  (in  German,  Jena,  1804) ;  Va- 
ter's  Commentcay  tmon  the  Pentateuch  (in 
German,  Halle,  1805);  Eicbhom's,  Au- 
gusti's,  Berthoki's  Introduetions  to  the  (M 
Teslament  (in  Germans);  Faber's  Horee 
Mosakoy  or  Dissertaiions  on  the  Penta- 


Id  OSES ;  a  soft  of  boat  (See  BocA.) 
Moses,  Chorenensis,  a  historian  and 
geographer,  and  archbishop  of  Chorene, 
DOW  Kerona,  in  Armenia,  fiouiished  about 
A  D.  4GSL  (See  .^rmenMm  Literature,) 
Bk  principal  woric,  a  History  of  Armenia, 
fiom  the  Deluge  to  the  Middle  of  the  fifth 
Century,  was.  first  published  with  a  Latin 
vermoD,  by  John  and  William  Whiston, 
in  1736,  and,  though  mixed  up  with  a 
great  d^  of  fable, »  a  valuable  histoiy, 
containing  many  narradves  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found.  He  was  also  the  author  of  an 
Abridgment  of  GeogFaphy,firBt  published  at 
Amsterdam,  in  166^  and  several  canticles, 
which  are sungin  Armenian,on  theanniver- 
suy  of  Christ's  presentation  to  the  temple. 
MosHEiM,  Johann  Lorenz,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  theologians, 
was  bom  at  LCibeck,  in  1694,  studied  at 
Kiel,  and,  in  1719,  became  a  member  of 
the  fiiculQr  of  philosophy  there.  His  rep- 
utation as  a  teacher,  writer  and  preacher, 
BOOD  procured  several  flattering  ofifers  of 
promotion,  which  he  declined ;  but,  in 
1723,  he  accepted  the  place  of  professor 
of  theology  at  Helmst&dt,  where  he  was 
soon  afler  (1726)  made  ecclesiastical  and 
consistoriai  counsellor,  and  abbot  of  Ma- 
rienthal  and  Michaelstein.  With  these 
places  he  also  held  that  of  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Wolf- 
enbfittel.  In  1747,  he  wasap|)omtedcban- 
ceUor  of  the  university  of  Gottiugen, 
where  he  remaioed  till  his  death  iu  1755, 
'fecturing  daily  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
most  other  departments  of  theology.  Mo- 
■beim  was  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
6* 


toiy.  His  principal  woric  on  this  subject 
is  the  Instiiutiones  Historim  Elcclesiastteee^ 
Libri  iv  (Helmst&dt,  1755),  which  was  af- 
terwards published  under  various  other 
forms,  and  translated  into  German,  with 
additions;  also  into  English,  by  doctor 
Maclaine.  His  SittenlAre  der  heUigm 
Sehr^  (5  vols.,  1753),  continued  bv  Miller 
(4  vols.),  is  valuable  for  hs  completeness, 
and  for  its  practical  character.  In  the  de- 
partment of  pulpit  efequence,  he  rendered 
important  services  by  bis  Amoeisung 
erwndich  tm  pMigenj  and  by  his  Heilige 
Reden,  and  is  conadered  by  the  Germans 
the  father  of  sacred  eUxjuence  in  Germany, 
and  an  improver  of  German  didactic  prose. 
MosKWA,  Battle  op  the  (called  by 
the  Russians  the  battle  of  Borodino^  from 
the  village  of  that  name,  on  which  their 
right  rested);  gained  bv  Napoleon,  Septem- 
ber 7, 1812,  over  the  Russians  under  Ku- 
tusoff,'  who  had  taken  the  command  Au- 
gust 29.  The  Russian  commander  took 
bis  position,  September  1,  at  Borodino, 
with  the  purpose  of  defending  the  capital 
against  the  advancing  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sians occupied  a  gentle  rising  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Caluga,  from  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Moskwa  to  the  wood 
through  which  the  Kalog«i  rood  passes: 
their  right  win§^  was  covered  by  the  village 
of  Borodino,  situated  on  a  height  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kaluga :  2000  paces  to  the 
lefi,  in  the  rear,  viras  a  large  redoubt  The 
left  rested  on  a  wood  at  the  village  of  Sem- 
inovska,and  was  covered  by  works  thrown 
up  in  front,  and  connected  with  the  centre 
by  a  redoubt.  The  centre  vras  covered  by 
a  ruined  village.  Works  were  also  thrown 
up  to  cover  different  parts  of  the  position. 
Bfurclay  de  Tolly  commanded  on  the  right, 
Bennigsen  in  the  centre,  and  Bagration  on 
the  left.  On  the  fifth.  Napoleon,  having 
reconnoitred  the  Russian  position,  took 
possession  of  the  redoubt  in  fit>nt  of  the 
left  wing,  previous  to  a  general  attack, 
llie  attack  began  eariy  in  the  morning 
of  the  seventh.  The  French,  after  mak- 
ing an  inipresnon  with  their  artillery  and 
musketry,  marched  forward  to  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  particular  points.  Suc- 
cess was  most  doubtful  in  the  centre, 
where  the  Russians  at  one  time  recovered 
the  great  battery,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  drove  them  back 
with  great  slaughter;  but  the  failure  of 
the  Russian  left  enabled  the  enemy  to 
throw  a  mass  offeree  upon  the  point, 
which  could  not  be  withstood.  The 
French  had  first  got  possession  of  the  bat- 
teries by  eight  o'clock,  but  the  fighting 
continued  tiU  late  in  the  afternoon,    llie 
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Rtunans  letreatad  in  good  order,  «nd 
without  kMS,  no  punuit  taking  place.  The 
French  force  amounted  to  about  150,000 
men;  the  Ruasian  was  aomewliat  leen; 
50,000,  dead  and  dying,  covered  the  field. 
Tiie  Ruasians  acknowledged  a  loss  of 
35,000  men,  among  whom  was  Bagration. 
Murat,  Ney,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  dia- 
tinguished  themaelvee.  (See  Jtiwnan-Gfer- 
man  Wdotj  and  A*ey.) 

MosquE  [mtifatked)',  a  Mohammedan 
house  of  prayer.'  These  buildings  are  con* 
structed  in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style 
of  architecture  (see  •^rekUecturt,  vol.  i,  p. 
942),  and  display,  in  unceasing  irariety,  all 
the  peculiarities,  both  ornamental  and  un- 
omamental,  of  thai  rich  and  superb  style. 
The  mosques  of  the  Arabs  often  include, 
in  a  quadrangular  area,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  columns  ranged  in  file^  the  muki-' 
phcity  and  extent  of  which  impress  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  surprise  and 
admiration.  These  columns  are,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  the  rich  spoils  of  an- 
ti<|ue  monuments.  Upon  the  site  (it  is 
said)  where  formeriy  stood  the  famous 
temple  of  Solomon,  a  superb  mosque  has 
been  erected  at  Jerusalem.  If  the  Arab 
temples  astonish  by  their  huge  extent  and 
prooigious  colonnades  supporting  their 
arches  and  vaults,  those  of  the  Tunes  pos- 
sess another  idnd  of  claim  to  notice  and 
adnriration  in  the  grandeur  and  height  of 
their  various  cupolas.  Eveiy  province  of 
Turkey  has  its  own  particular  style  and 
taste  with  regard  to  these  religious  struc- 
tures ;  and,  as  the  Moresque  architecture 
possesses  no  fixed  rules,  deeming  lighmess 
and  elegance  alone  to  be  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  art,  the  architect  is  allowed  to 
follow  the  bent  of  his  own  fancy  finely. 
In  these  Mohammedan  churches  we  find 
neither  ahars,  nor  paintings,  nor  images, 
but  a  great  quantity  of  lamps,  of  various 
kinds,  which  form  the  principal  interior 
ornament,  and  some  sentences  from  the 
Koran  written  on  the  white  walisi  Ev- 
ery mosque  has  its  minaret  or  minarets. 
(q.  v.]  The  mosques  are  quadrangular, 
and  nave  fountains  in  the  court  for  ablu- 
tions. The  entrances  are  hung  with 
chains  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  can 
enter  without  stooping.  The  floor  is  gen- 
erally covered  with  carpets,  but  there  are 
no  seats.  In  a  comer  on  the  south-eastern 
side  is  a  chair,  on  which  the  iman  is  seat- 
ed when  he  reads  the  prayer.  In  the  di- 
rection towards  Mecca  is  a  tablet,  or  recess 
in  the  wall,  in  which  are  usually  some 
copies  of  the  Koran,  to  direct  the  worship- 
pers where  to  turn  their  eves: — ^this  is 
called  the  Mia.      The  ds'hamU   differ 


ftom  the  mosques.  In  the  fbrmer,  die 
divine  service  on  Friday,  as  well  as  the 
prayer  for  the  emperor  (ftufta),  is  hekL 
The  finest  of  the  mosaues  in  Constanti- 
nople is  that  of  St  Sophia.  Usually  none 
but  Mohammedans  are  permitted  to  enter 
a  mosque ;  but  to  this  there  are  exception& 
Thus  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  by  an  an^ 
cient  custom,  was  open  to  every  Venetian 
ambassador  for  a  fee  of  some  ducats,  and 
also  to  others.  The  imperial  mosques  have 
frequently  public  schools  {madraa),  hospi- 
tals (tmorsfo),  and  also  kitchens  for  cooking 
food  for  the  poor.  Their  income  is  deriv- 
ed from  certain  districts  and  estates,  whose 
inhabitants  enjoy  great  privileges. 

Mosqurro.    (See  Gnat.) 

Mosses  (mtuet);  a  natural  family  be- 
longing to  the  cryptofomia  of  LinnsBUB^ 
consisting  of  little  bemceous  plants,  hav- 
ing simple  or  branching  stems,  which  are 
furnished  with  veiy  numerous  and  more 
or  less  imbricated  leaves;  the  roots  are 
capilkiry,  annual  or  perennial ;  the  leaves 
are  small^  simple,  sessile,  embracing  the 
stem,  and  entire  or  minutely  serrated  on 
the  margin:  they  are  alwavs continuous 
with  the  stem,  and  never  fall  off.  Water 
is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  veiy  rapidly,  and 
when  a  dried  moss  is  dipt  in  water,  it  very 
soon  resumes  the  freshness  and  appear- 
ance of  lifo.  It  is  to  be  observed,  howev-  - 
er,  that  those  parts  only  which  are  moist- 
ened resume  their  wonted  vigor,  while  the 
remainder  continues  dry,  as  before.  The 
internal  structure  of  mosKs  is  entirriy 
cellular,  and  thoy  are  destitute  of  stomata. 
Then'  parts  of  fructification  are  double, 
terminal  or  axiNary,  on  the  same  or  on  dif^ 
forent  sterna  The  fr*m«ile  flower  consists 
of  a  sort  of  uro,  situated  upon  a  long  ped- 
icel, closed  above  with  a  lid,  and  covered 
with  a  sort  of  hood  or  veil :  the  lid  is  usu- 
ally deciduous ;  and  when  it  has  fiiHen,  the 
internal  border  of  the  urn  is  seen  to  be 
provided  with  one  or  two  membranes, 
which  terminate  in  regular  teeth,  the 
whole  appearing  like  a  fruige.  In  one  ge- 
nus the  teeth  are  wanting ;  but  when  pres- 
ent, they  are  always  in  number  four,  or  one 
of  its  multiples.  In  some  instances,  the 
teeth  are  divided  half  way  by  a  fissure. 
The  seeds  are  very  small,  fffobular,  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  reddish  or  brown 
at  maturity:  according  to  Hedwig,  they 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  um.  Moss- 
es are  found  in  cool,  airy  and  moist  otua- 
tions,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks  of  trees, 
on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses,  &c. 
They  grow  in  tufls,  forming  carpets  which 
often  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground. 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  aquatic.  About 
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800  qwcMB  an  known,  wbioh  ere  now 
dirtributed  into  several  genera.  They  are 
most  numeroiiB  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  eapecially  in  mountainous 
regiona.  From  the  aituationa  in  which 
ibey  are  found,  tiiey  are  frequently  ezpoa- 
ed  to  be  dried  up  during  the  summer;  but 
a  alight  rain  quickly  restores  their  usual 
fteshness.  The  term  man  is  often,  but  im? 
properly,  applied  to  hchena. 

BIossop,  Hemy ;  an  eminent  tragic  actor, 
bom  in  Ireland,  in  1729.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyanan  who  held  a  reetoiy  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  coUege,  Dublin,  where  he  took 
a  degree.  He  miade  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Dublin.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  London,  where,  hext  to  Garrick 
and  Barry,  be  was  esteemed  the  principal 
tragedian  of  his  time.  In  1761,  he  be- 
eanie  manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  thea- 
tres^ in  opposition  to  Barry  and  Wood- 
ward ;  and  the  rivalry  proved  ruinous  to 
all  parties,  and  e^>ecially  ao  to  Mossop^ 
whose  vanity  and  intemperate  conduct 
having  at  length  exclud^  him  firom  the 
exeition  of  his  professional  abilities  on  the 
metropolitan  stage,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  djstreas,  and  died  in  absolute  penury, 
at  Chelsea,  in  November,  1773. 

Moss-Troofkr  ;  the  usual  appellation 

&y9  Scott,  note  13  to  canto  first  of  the 
y  of  the  Last  Minstrel)  of  the  marauders 
upon  the  borders  [of  England  and  Scot- 
land]. Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
the  moss-troopers,  although  sunk  in  repu- 
tation, and  no  longer  enjoying  the  pretext 
of  national  hostili^,  continued  to  pursue 
their  calling.  Fuller  says,  ^  They  are  call- 
ed moss-iiwnKrs  because  dwelling  in  the 
mosses,  and  riding  in  unoops  together. 
They  dwell  in  the  bounds  or  meetmg  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of 
neither.  They  come  to  church  as  seldom 
as  the  29th  of  February  comes  into  the 
Kalendar.  They  are  a  nest  of  hornets ; 
strike  one,  and  you  stir  all  of  them  about 
your  eare.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely 
to  conduct  a  trateller,  they  will  perform  it 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turiush  ianizary ; 
otherwise,  wo  lie  to  him  that  fiJleth  into 
their  quarters."  Speaking  in  reference  to 
his  own  time,  he  says,  *^  They  amounted, 
40  years  since,  to  some  thousands.  They 
compelled  the  vicinage  to  purchase  their 
security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them. 
When'in  their  greatest  height,  they  had 
two  great  enemies,  thelaunojfthe  landy  and 
the  lord  WUJUani  Howard  of  JVIaworiL  He 
tent  many  of  them  to  Caruslo,  to  that  place 
'  where  the  officer  dotk  alway»  hi»  work  Inf 
daifUghL    Such  was  the  success  of  this 


worthy  lord^  severity,  that  he  made  a 
thorough  xefi>rmadon  among  them ;  and, 
the  ringleaders  being  destroyed,  the  rest 
are  reduced  to  legal  obedience,  and  so,  I 
trust,  will  continue.''  (Fuller's  fToiiftsw  o^ 
Enf^md^  page  316.)  The  last  public 
mention  of  moBS-troopers,  says  Scott,  oo- 
cttiB  during  the  civii  wars  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, when  many  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment were  directed  against  them. 

MosTAiUBS.    (See  Arabia,) 

Most  Cbristian  Majesty  ;  a  title 
borne  by  many  kings  of  France,  as  bv 
Pepin  the  Short,  but  which  was  first  sol- 
emnly conferred  on  them  by  pope  Paul  II, 
in  1469.  Acoordinc  to  some,  pope  Pius 
II  gave  this  title  to  Louis  XI,  to  atone  for 
his  refiisal  of  the  request  of  the  king  that, 
as  suzerain  of  Naples,  he  would  assist 
prince  John  of  Calabria,  the  kinsman  of 
Loms^  against  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

MM  FaiU^  Mqjuiy  is  a  title  which 
was  given  by  Benedict  }Q V  to  John  V  of 
PortugaL 

MosTOWSKi,  count  Thaddeus,  an  illus- 
trious Pole,  entitled  to  an  honorable  place 
among  the  patriots  of  bis  country,  was 
bom  at  Warsaw,  in  1766,  and,  in  1790, 
was  nominated  castellan,  by  vutue  of 
which  office  he  had  a  seat  in  the  senate. 
At  this  period  he  established  a  national  ga- 
zette, wnich  produced  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  public  mind.  On  the  {Ht>cliiming  of 
the  constituticm  of  1791,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  committee ; 
but  when,  in  1792,  Stanislaus  was  com- 
pelled by  the  Russians  to  accede  to  the 
confederation  of  Targowitz,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  overthrow  of  Polish  liberty, 
Mostowski  quitted  his  country,  being,  it  is 
said,  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Par's  by 
his  fellow-patriots.  At  Paris,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Girondist  party,  which 
then  held  the  reuis  of  ^vernment^  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  obtained  a  promise  of 
assistance  for  the  Poles ;  but  the  triumph 
of  the  Jacobins,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  put 
an  end  to  his  prospects.  lie  even  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  dominant 
faction,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  guil- 
lotined. On  his  return  to  Poland,  be  retir- 
ed to  his  estate,  but  was  immediately  ar- 
rested by  the  Russian  minister,  and  confin- 
ed in  his  own  house  for  three  months. 
Having  at  length  recovered  his  fi^eedom, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  which 
were  made  by  hjs  countrymen  to  expel 
their  oppressors.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  provisional  council,  the 
great  council,  and  the  council  of  war ;  and, 
after  the  captiue  of  the  suburb  of  Praga 
by  Suwarrow,  when  no  hope  was  left  of 
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■anog  Poland,  he  pfopoaed  to  hia  col- 
leagues a  scheme  which  could  have  been 
conceived  only  by  a  man  of  courage  and 
talent  It  was  to  collect  the  25,0m)  men 
who  yet  remained,  with  a  train  of  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and,  by  a  forced  march 
through  Germany,  to  join  the  French  ar- 
my on  the  Rhine.  The  plan  was  adopt-  * 
ed,  but  circumstances  prevented  it  from 
being  carried  into  execution.  He  refused 
to  fly  from  Warsaw,  and,  in  coniunction 
with  Ignatius  Potocki,  was  employed  to 
negotiate  the  surrender  of  the  capital  to 
Suwarrow,  who  pledsed  himself  that  per-  - 
sons  and  property  should  be  respected. 
Mostowski  was  nevertheless  seized  and 
sent  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 
in  confinement  till  he  was  liberated  by 
Paul  I.  From  that  period  till  1805  he 
lived  on  his  estate  in  Poland,  dividing  his 
time  between  agriculture  and  literature. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Warsaw  lit- 
erary society,  and  published  26  volumes  of 
a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Polish  classical 
authors.  In  1805,  he  revisited  France, 
and,  in  1809,  bought  an  estate  in  that  coun- 
try, on  which  he  resided  till  1815.  It  is 
probable  that  he  concurred  in  the  meas^ 
ures  which  were  taken  in  1807  and  1612 
for  the  liberation  of  his  native  liuid ;  but 
his  name  was  not  lMt)ught  be/bre  the  pub- 
lic. In  1815,  the  emperor  Alexander  re- 
called trim  to  Poland,  and  appointed  him 
minister  of  the  home  department  and  of  ^ 
police.  Count  Mostowski  is  extensively 
versed  in  diplomacy  and  in  literature,  and 
speaks  and  writes  with  elegance  several 
of  the  European  languages. 

Mosul,  or  Mossoul  ;  a  bitv  of  Turkey 
in  Asia ;  capital  of  a  pachaJic  included 
in  the  pachaiic  of  Bagdad,  in  a  plain  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tigris;  ^0  miles  east 
of  Aleppo,  480  west-north-west  of  Ispa- 
han; lon.^^8'E.;  lat3e°20'N.;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  Olivier,  about  70,000 ; 
25,000  Ambians,  16,000  Turks,  15,000 
Kurds,  8000  Armenians  and  Nestorians ; 
according  to  others,  35,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  ditches,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle.  Almost  all  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone.  The  Tigris  is  deep  and 
rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
The  air  is  healthy  in  spring,  hot  in  sum- 
mer, feverish  in  autumn,  and  inconvenient- 
ly cold  in  winter.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  Arabians,. Turks,  Persians,  and  Kurds, 
all  which  languages  are  spoken.  The  Nes- 
torian  patriarcli  of  Syria  resides  at  Elk- 
asch,  near  the  town,  where  abo  are  found 
many  Christians,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and 
Maronites.  This  city  is  very  large,  and 
contains  many  handsome  buildings,  exclu- 


sive of  mosques,  minarett^  and  huraniunii, 
which  are  of  hewn  stone.  The  bazar  is 
large,  and  well  supplied.  The  commerce- 
is  conBiderable,  and  there  are  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  cotton,  particulariy 
muaUnsy  said  to  be  named  from  this  place. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
high  wall  of  stone,  but  all  the  space  en- 
closed is  not  occupied  with  houses,  and 
many  places  are  covered  with  ruins,  which 
show  that  it  was  once  more  populous  than 
it  now  is ;  hovrover,  the  inhabitants  cany 
on  considerable  manu&ctures  of  cotlon. 
Merchandise  firom  India  is  brought  hither 
by, the  way  of  Bassora,  and  European 
goods  by  the  way  of  Aleppo.  About  a 
mile  from  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  ore  mounds,  similar  to  those  of 
Babylon,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
ancient  Nineveh. 

MoTANABBf,  Abul  Tayib  Ahmed  al ;  a 
celebrated  Arabian  poet,  bom  at  Cufa  in 
915.  He  studied  at  Damascus,  and  applied 
himself  especially  to  srammar  and  the 
belles-lettres.  At  length,  being  inflamed 
with  a  passion  for  poetry,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  ht- 
eniture  vrith  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and 
professed  to  believe  that  he  was  divindy 
inspired.  He  aspired  to  become  the  rival 
of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms  of  his 
versification,  seduced  a  multitude  of  die 
Arabs  to  become  his  disciples.  The  gov- 
emor  of  Emesa  stopped  the  propeeB  of 
the  new  sectj  by  seizing  their  chief^  and 
disfiersing  his  followers.  Motanabbi,  re- 
duced to  reason  by  confinement,  re- 
nounced his  chimerical  pretensions  to  in- 
spiration, and,  on  regaining  his  liber^, 
applied  himself  wholly  to  poetical  compo- 
mtion.  He  was  entertained  at  the  court 
of  the  prince  of  Aleppo,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  Shiraz, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  benefits  by  the 
^ultan  Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length 
killed  by  robbers  in  crossing  the  desert  to 
visit  his  native  country,  in  965.  A  me- 
moir of  Montanabbi,  with  two  of  his  po- 
ems, may  be  found  in  Ouseley's  Oriental 
Collections.  His  Divan  (q.  v.),  a  collection 
of  289  poems,  has  exercised  the  industry 
of  more  than  40  commentators.  Von 
Hammer  first  gave  a  complete  translation 
of  tliem  (Vienna,  1834),  with  notcp.  He 
was  called  in  the  East,  the  suUan  of  poet- 
ry,    (^ee  Arabian  lArttraiwrt,) 

Motet  (from  tlie  French)  fbnneriy 
signified  a  studied  composition  enriched 
with  all  the  beauties  of  the  musical  art 
At  present,  the  name  of  motet  is  given  to 
every  composition  set  to  Latin  words; 
^uch  as  hymns,  psalms,  or  any  small  por- 
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tioo  of  flcripCure,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  Germany,  the  name  is  given 
to  figured  musical  pieces,  generally  intend- 
ed only  for  singing,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  pesBues  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
Bome  forrour,  five,  six  voices.  The  mo- 
tets of  France  and  Italy  are  always  ac- 
companied by  instrumental  musdc.  The 
subjects  are  also  fNissages  of  the  Bible, 

r rally  in  rhymed  Latin  verses,  whilst 
words  of  the  German  moUi  are  in 
prose.  The  German  inoiel  is  chiefly  confin- 
ed to  the-Protestant  part  of  Germany.  The 
twoBachs(q.v.)may  be  said  to  have  carri- 
ed the  German  moUt  to  its  highest  point 

Moth  {phakmOf  LJ).  These  numerous 
and  beautiful  insecta^  which  are  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  evening  or  night, were  in- 
doded  by  LinnsBus  in  the  genus  pktdtauL 
Since  his  time,  however,  naturalists  have 
divided  them  into  an  immense  number  of 
different  groups.  (See  Erdomolag^J)  All  the 
finraal*  butterflies  are  provided  with  a 
tongue  for  gathering  their  food ;  but  a  great 
proportion  of  the  moths  are  destitute  of  that 
organ,  whilst  in  others  it  is  exceedingly 
naAH.  A  conaiderable  number  of  them, 
therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their 
winged  state  without  food.  The  caterpil- 
lare,  fioro  which  the  various  species  of  the 
perfect  insects  are  produced,  exhibit  near- 
ly the  same  varied  of  appearance  as  the 
moths  themselves.  Some  are  large,  and 
odKis  extremely  minute ;  many  are  fur^ 
Biahed  with  ten,  otfaera  wilii  twelve  or 
feurteen  feet,  whilst  the  largest  have  six- 
teen. All  these  caterpillars,  after  having 
■bed  their  skin  one  or  more  times,  spin 
for  tfaennelves  the  materials  of  a  habitat 
tioo,  in  which  they  are  to  undergo  their 
txusformations. — ^The  most  remarkable 
and  useful  of  these  caterpillars  is  the  silk- 
worm  (q.  v.),  originally  a  native  of  China 
and  other  Eastern  countries,  fit>m  whence 
it  was  imported  into  Europe  durins  the 
irign  of  tne  emperor  Justinian.  If,  how- 
erer,  one  spedes  ministers  to  our  comfort 
and  luxury,  there  are  others  which  are  car 
pable  of  committing  great  devastations 
among  all  articles  composed  of  woollen  or 
Av,  &c  ThuB  the  tinea  sarcittUadeetroyB 
woollen  clotiies ;  the  T.peUionella  attacks 
ftuB ;  the  T.  ,fiamrfimUelia  damages  collec- 
tions of  natural  history ;  the  T,  gprandla 
comroits  great  ravages  among  gram,  &c. 
The  clothes-moth  itself  is  perfectly  innoc- 
Qous.  The  devastation  is  committed  by 
the  caterpillar.  This  begins  to  form  a  nest 
aa  Boon  as  it  quits  the  e^g.  For  this  pur- 
pose, having  spun  a  thin  coating  of  silk 
around  its  body,  it  cuts  filaments  of  wool  or 
for  ekse  to  the  thread  of  the  cloth,  and  ap- 


pliea  the  pieces  to  tiie  outside  of  its  case. 
This  covering  it  never  leaves,  except  in 
cases  of  uigentnecesshy.  When  it  wishes 
to  feed,  it  puts  out  its  head  at  either  end 
of  the  case,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
When  it  Mishee  to  change  its  position,  it 
protrudes  its  head  and  alx)ut  half  its  body, 
and  thus  moves  forward,  dra^ng  its  case 
by  fixing  its  hinder  legs  firmly  in  it.  When, 
firom  its  increase  in  «ze,  the  case  becomes 
too  small,  it  makes  an  addition  to  it  at 
each  end.  This  operation  can  be  readily 
traced  by  transferring  it  firom  cloth  of  one 
color  to  another,  when  each  addition  will 
be  conspicuous,  fix)m  the  difference  of 
oc^or.  After  changing  into  a  chiysaiis, 
it  remains  quiescent  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  a  small  nocturnal  moth,  of  a  silvery- 
gray  color,  comes  forth,  but  too  well 
known  to  almost  every  mistress  of  a  fam- 
ily. The  usual  mode  of  destroying  these 
pests  is  by  oil  of  turpentine,  cam^or  or 
tobacco,  aJl  of  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose to  a  certain  degree ;  but  all  have  the 
disadvantage  of  communicating  odors  to 
the  clothes,  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied, extremely  disagreeable  to  many 
persons.  As  moths  never  attack  unwathed 
wool,  and  even  abandon  the  places  where 
it  is  kept,  this  substance  may  be  advanta- 
geously substituted  for  the  above-mention- 
ed articles,  by  placing  it  in  layers  between 
clothes,  or  keeping  small  parcels  in  the 
comers  of  shelves  or  drawen.  For  this  plan 
to  foe  efibctua1,the  wool  must  housed  as  it 
comes  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  before 
any  cleansinf^  process  has  been  employed 
that  will  deprive  it  of  its  nature]  oil  or  smeH. 
»  Motherwort  (2eoTiuni«car(2taca);  a  la- 
biate plant,  abundantiy  naturalized  in  the 
U.  States,  and  growing  in  waste  places. 
The  stem  is  quadrangular,  rigid,  and  the 
flowers  are  fiunt  purple  and  very  hairy. 
The  cal^  is  terminated  by  sharp  points. 
An  infusion  is  a  popular  medicine  among 
the  country  lieopie,  but  is  much  less  used 
now  than  forroeriy.  Its  properties  are 
similar  to  those  of  other  UxbuxUB. 

Motion.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  the 
change  of  its  place  in  space.  All  changes 
in  the  material  world  conost  of  motion. 
The  life  of  the  organic  creation,  and  the 
action  of  inorganic  bodies,  consists  in  mo- 
tion :  what  we  call  rest,  is  only  relative. 
Experience  alcno  convinces  us  of  the 
motion  of  bodies  in  space.  Zeno  of  Elea, 
endeavored  to  prove  thisfiindamental  idea 
of  motion  to  hie  contradictory  to  itself,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience. If  we  see  that  a  body  changes 
its  external  relations,  we  conclude  that  it 
moves :  its  continuance  in  the  same  rela- 
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dons  is  caOed  rest.  By  a  change  of  the  situ- 
ation or  relotian  of  bodies  we  aie  often  de- 
ceived, and  confound  rest  with  motion.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  error ; 
in  others,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  many  centu- 
ries have  been  necessary  to  dispell  tlie  illu- 
sion ;  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the  eiuth 
and  the  sun. — ^In  modon,we  must  consider 
the  cause,  the  moving  body,  the  direcdon, 
tiie  path  described,  the  time,  the  veloci- 
ty, and  the  quantity.  The  mass  of  the 
moving  body  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, since  the  quanuty  of  motion  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  of  matter.  To 
move  twice  as  much  matter,  requires 
twice  as  much  power.  The  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  body  is  the  hne  along 
which  a  moving  point  proceeds,  either  for 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  way.  If  all  the 
points  of  a  body  move  in  the  same  direc- 
don, it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
motion  of  a  single  poiiiL  The  line  de- 
scribed by  this  point  is  the  path  of  the 
moving  body.  This  path  itself,  if  in  a 
straight  line,  represents  the  direcdon  of 
the  modon ;  if  in  a  curved  line,  the  direc- 
don at  every  point  of  the  curve  is  deter- 
mined by  the  tangent  to  this  point ;  that 
is,  this  tangent  shows  the  direcdon  of  the 
moving  body  at  that  point  in  which  it 
would  condnue  to  proceed,  if  it  ceased 
chanffinff  its  direcdon.  If  all  the  points 
of  a  body  do  not  move  in  the  same  direc- 
don, the  modon  of  each  point,  in  particu- 
lar, ought  to  be  observed;  and  thus  we 
may  consider  every  motion  as  the  modon 
of  a  point.  By  the  apace  described,  we 
undentand  the  distance  passed  through 
by  the  moving  point  Since  we  always, 
consider  the  motion  of  points,  this  space 
is  represented  by  a  line ;  and  thus  the  ob- 
servadon  of  modon  becomes  geometrical 
Time  is  necessary  for  modon,  even  for 
the  smallest  By  the  comparison  of  the 
space  described,  and  the  time  in  which  it 
18  described,  we  find  the  velocity.  One 
body  moves  quicker  than  another,  if  it  de- 
cribes  in  die  same  dme  a  lai^r  space,  or 
the  same  space  in  a  less  dme.  By  the 
^fuantity  of  motion  we  mean  the  velocity 
combined  with  the  quantity  of  matter. 
To  move  two  pounds  requires  twice  as 
much  power  as  to  move  one  pound 
with  the  same  velocity.  To  move  a  body 
with  the  velocity  2,  also  reauires  twice  as 
much  power  as  to  move  the  same  body 
with  the  velocity  I.  Hence  it  follo\ys, 
that  to  move  two  pounds  with  the  velocity 
3,  requires  six  dmes  as  much  power  as  to 
move  one  pound  with  the  velocity  1. 
Modon  may  be  considered  under  sev- 
eral different    views.      With  regard  to 


change  of  posidoD,  by  which  it  us  i 
tained,  it  is  either  absoluU  or  rtUdwe.  If 
a  body  passes  from  one  place  to  another, 
this  is  called  absoluUmohon;  it  is  rdaUm 
if  we  consider  the  objects  to  which  we 
refer  the  motion  of  the  observed  body, 
whether  in  modon  or  at  rest,  as  fixed 
points.  With  regard  to  change  of  poei- 
don,  the  modon  is,  further,  either  common 
or  jpro/per ;  finally,  either  apparent  or  reoL 
With  regard  to  the  powers  or  causes, 
which  produce  modon,  it  is  either  nmait 
or  compound ;  simpUj  if  it  is  produced  oy 
a  single  power,  or  by  several  powers  act- 
ing in  the  same  direcdon ;  compotmd^^  if 
several  modons  meet,  the  various  direc- 
dons  of  which  form  imgles  with  each 
other.  With  regard  to  the  direcdon,  the 
modon  is  either  in  a  straight  or  a  curved 
line ;  widi  regard  to  the  velocity,  either 
uniform^  or  accderaied,  or  retarded^  and 
the  accelerated  modon  acain  is  either  uni- 
formly or  variably  acceTerated ;  and  the 
retarded  modon  either  uniformly  or  varia- 
bly retarded.    (See  Mechanica.) 

MoTMOT  {prionites).  These  are  beau- 
dful  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  jay,  with  a 
long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers  of  which 
are  destitute  of  vanes  for  about  an  inch,  at 
a  small  distance  from  dieir  extremity. 
This  conformadon  was  supposed,  by  some 
naturalists,  not  to  have  been  the  producdon 
of  nature,  but  to  have  arisen  nvcn  %  ca- 
price of  the  burd  in  tearing  away  the 
vanes,  as,  in  the  young  buxls,  these  feathen 
are  entue :  this  supposidon,  however,  m 
wholly  erroneoua  They  inhabit  South 
America,  and  are  very  difficult  to  keep  in 
a  tame  state,  from  their  Uving  on  certain 
kinds  of  insects,  which  are  not  easily  pro- 
cured. They  are  very  shy  and  dmid,and 
if  taken  when  old,  invariably  refuse  all 
kinds  of  food.  They  are  sohtary,  never 
being  seen  in  flocks,  and  but  seldom  even 
in  pairs.  Their  usual  places  of  resort  are 
the  depths  of  large  forests,  where  they  may 
be  observed  amonff  the  lower  brancbesior 
on  the  ground.  They  fly  very  badly,  and 
hence  build  their  nests  in  the  grcMind, 
usine  the  deserted  holes  of  some  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds.  The  nest  oonaisCi 
of  a  few  withered  blades  of  grass,  on 
which  they  deposit  two  eges.  The  princi- 
pal species  are  the  blue-headed  motmot  (P. 
momota\  and  the  red-headed  (P.  litraib^). 

MoTTE,  Antoine  Houdar  de  la,  a  distm- 
guished  author,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1672^ 
and  studied  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuitsi 
His  fadior,  a  hatter,  who  owned  a  small 
estate  at  Troyes,  called  la  Motie^  destined 
him  for  the  law;  but  the  son  had  a  strong 
inclinadon    for   the    theatre,  and,   after 
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having  appeared  in  some  of  Moli^re's 
plajTB  at  some  private  theatricals,  he 
Droagbt  out  his  fifst  piece,  Lts  Origir 
nottXf  m  1698,  with  so  little  success,  that, 
fiotn  chagrin,  he  determined  to  join  the 
Trappista.  The  celebrated  abb^  Bouthil- 
lierde  Ranc^  (q.  v.),  learning  his  resolu- 
tion, dissuaded  him  and  a  companion,  who 
meditated  the  same  act  of  folly,  from 
taking  this  step.  La  Motte  *  returned  to 
Fuia,  and  began  to  write  for  the  opera 
with  more  success.  He  brought  out'  a 
ereat  number  of  pieces,  and  was  soon  al- 
lowed to  be  inferior  only  to  QuinaulL  He 
next  ventured  into  the  field  of  comedy 
and  tragedy*  Though  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions were  unsuccessful,  his  tragedy 
hts  de  Castro  met  with  a  most  favorable 
reception,  notwithstanding  its  many  faults. 
His  Odes  and  Fables  were  also  much  ad- 
mired. Having  undertaken  a  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  without  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  ianfTuace,  he  involved  himself 
in  a  dispute  with  Madame  Dacier,  on  ac- 
count of  some  remarks,  in  his  introductory 
essay,  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  the 
poet.  His  Riflexiona  surla  CrUiqtu^  in 
reply  to  the  violent  work  of  Madame  Da- 
cier, Des  Causes  de  la  CorrupHon  du  Gouty 
was  written  in  a  tone  of  moderation  :  the 
dispute  was,  however,  continued  (by  La 
Motte  in  his  Discours  svr  la  TVo^^ite,  sur 
rhoge,  sur  POde,  sur  la  Fable,  &c.)  until 
F^n6lon,  who  was  called  in  as  arbitrator, 
decided  the  question ;  and  J.  B.  Rousseau 
revenged  the  honor  of  the  Grecian  bard, 
by  a  severe  epigram  on  his  detractor. 
Other  paradoxical  opinions  (for  instance, 
his  objections  to  verse,  although  he  had 
almost  always  written  in  verse,  and  with 
more  success  than  in  prose)  involved  him 
in  numerous  disputes,  and  drew  upon  him 
many  epigrams.  La  Motte  always  kept 
bis  temper  in  these  controversies,  and,  al- 
though among  the  most  admired  writers 
of  his  day,  never  indulged  in  an  acrimonious 
tone  towards  his  adversaries.  During  the 
last  twenty-four  yeara  of  his  life,  he  was 
blind,  and  his  health  was  very  feeble ;  but 
he  preserved  his  serenity  and  kindness  of 
temper,  and  died  in  1731. 
Motte,  CouzfTEss  be  i<a.  (SceLamotte.) 
Mouldings.  (See  ArckUedure,  volume 
i,page338.) 

Moultrie,  William,  a  major-general  in 
our  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Ens- 
land,  but  came  to  South  Carolina  at  an  early 
age.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  volun- 
teer in'the  Cherokee  war,  in  1760.  He  join- 
ed a  second  expedition  under  colonel  Mont- 
gomery, and,  in  1761,  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  a  third,  that  forced  the  Indians 


itato  terms  of  peace.  He  was  among  the 
roost  strenuous  in  asserting  the  liberties  of 
his  adopted  countiy  against  the  preten- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  We  find  him  as- 
sociated with  the  Pinckneys,  Rntledges,* 
Middletons,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  con- 
test, and  sharing  with  them  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  he  was  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment  of  South  Carolina,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  congress  of  that  province. 
His  defence  of  SuUivan^  island,  in  1776, 
with  344  regular  troops,  and  a  few  miUtia, 
and  particularly  the  repulse  of  the  Britii^ 
in  their  attack  upon  the  fort,  on  the  23th 
June,  won  him  much  honor.  He  received 
the  thanks  of  congress,  and  the  name  of 
Moultrie  was  bestowed  on  the  fort  He 
was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-^neral,  and  put  upon  the  continental 
establishment  At  Beaufort,  in  1779,  he 
repulsed  the  British  at  all  points,  with  a 
handful  of  militia ;  and  he  seconded  gov- 
ernor Rutledge  efficaciously  in  collecting 
the  yeomanry  for  the  defence  of  Charles- 
ton, when  the  British  general  Provost 
made  a  demonstration  against  that  place. 
About  this  time,  he  received  a  commission 
of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the  U. 
States.  His  gallantry  and  conduct  were 
signalized  again  in  the  battle  of  Stono, 
and  in  the  pursuit  which  he  led  as  far  as 
Sheldon.  He  was  second  in  command, 
under  general  Lincoln,  at  Charleston, 
when  the  place  was  besieged  and  captured 
by  sir  Henry  Clinton.  Moultrie  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  un- 
til he  Was  exchanged  at  Philadelphia,  near 
the  close  of  the  war.  On  his  return  to 
South  Carolina  in  1782,  he  was  hailed 
with  the  most  cordial  respect  and  gratir 
tude  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who  elected 
him  governor  of  the  state.  He  died  at 
Charleston,.  Sept  27,  1805,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age.  He  compiled  two  vol- 
umes of  Memoirs  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, as  far  as  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  had  a  part.  They  con- 
sist chiefly  of  letters  written  by  civil  and 
military  ofiScers  during  the  war.  Major 
Garden  has  included,  in  his  Anecdotes, 
&c.,  MoulU-ie's  lofly  reply  to  lord  Charles 
Montague,  through  whom  brilliant  ofFei*s 
were  made  to  him,  as  temptations  to  de- 
sert to  the  British  side. 
Moultrie,  Fort.  (See  SvUivan^s  Island*) 
Mound,  in  heraldi^  (from  mundus^  the 
world) ;  a  globe,  having  a  cross  on  the  top. 
Many  heraldic  eagles,  as  those  of  Austria, 
Russia,  Prussia,  have  in  one  claw  tlie 
sceptre,  in  tlie  other  the  mound. 
MouNiER,  Jean  Joseph,  secretary  of 
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the  provincial  estates  of  Daaphin^,  depu- 
ty of  the  third  estate  of  this  province  to 
the  states-genera],  a  man  of  ancommon 
virtue  and  zeal  for  the  general  good,  was 
bom  in  1758,  at  Grenoble,  where  his 
frther  was  a  merchant  He  was  educated 
by  a  severe  pedantic  instructer,  whose  ob- 
stinacy and  bad  humor  exposed  him  to 
much  suffering,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
fused admission  into  the  military  service, 
because  he  was  not  of  noble  birth,  so  that 
be  early  imbibed  a  hatred  against  oppres- 
sion and  privileged  orders.  Oislikine  the 
commercial  profession,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law  at  the  university 
of  Orange,  and,  after  three  years,  became 
an  advocate.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  purchased  the  office  of  a  judge- 
roval,  which  he  exercised  for  six  years 
with  much  reputation.  His  open  declara- 
tion against  the  abuses  of  the  stamp  and 
land  tax,  as  they  then  existed  in  France, 
and  against  the  mal-administration  of  the 
finances,  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses,  in 
1797,  to  3ie  general  opposition  to  these 
oppreseave  measures;  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  the  severe  and  imprudent 
proceedings  of  the  government  occasion- 
ed distur&nces  in  Grenoble,  the  public 
voice  selected  him  as  umpire.  In  the  first 
deliberations  of  the  national  assembly 
(of  which  he  was  a  member),  he  was 
conspicuous.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  scene  of  the  tennis-court, 
July  20.  Until  the  events  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly, and  the  resolution  and  honesty 
with  which  he  conducted  in  the  presi- 
denpy  of  this  body,  under  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  protecting  the  interests 
of  uie  nation,  and  repelling  ttio  uniust 
attacks  on  the  royal  family,  secured  him 
the  esteem  of  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  anarchy  at  length 
prevailed,  and  no  hope  remained  of  re- 
straining the  fierceness  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions, he  retired  fit>ra  public  life  to  the  Dau- 
phin^  and  thence,  in  November,  17g(^,  de- 
manded his  dismisnon.  At  the  same  time, 
he  published  an  exposition  of  his  conduct — 
Expos6  de  aa  ConduUe  et  des  Motifi  de  ion 
retour  en  Daupkini.  At  Geneva,  to  which 
lie  afterwards  retired  to  escape  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Jacobins,  he  published 
the  Jlppel  au  JVibunal  de  P  Opinion  /mfr- 
liqtie — a  woriv  written  with  freedom  and 
k)oldne6s,  in  which  he  described  the 
events  of  October  5  and  6,  and  set  forth 
the  causes  to  which  he  attributed  them. 
In  1793,  he  went  fix»m  Switzerland  to 
London,  where  government  offered  hun 


the  place  of  chief-justice  in  Canada,  widi 
a  considerable  salary,  which,  however,  he 
refiised,  as  he  had 'not  relinqisbed  the 
hope  of  returning  to  his  country ;  and 
Genev^,  where  he  had  till  then  resided, 
having  been  iiwolved  in  the  revohitiopiiY 
disturbances,  he  retired  to  Germany,  with 
his  family,  in  1795,  where  the  duk^of  Wei^ 
mar  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him 
the  castle  of  Belv.edere  (near  Weimar), 
that  he  might  establish  there  an  instito- 
tion  for  the  education  of  young  men  fix>ra 
the  higher  ranks  (dhiefly  young  English- 
men|.  Mounter  here  wrote  his  woik 
De  Vhflumce  aUribuie  auz  PkUasaphu, 
aux  Frane8'Macon&  et  aux  lUundnies  nor 
la  Revolution  de  JFVotiee,  which  appeared 
in  Tubuigen,  in  1801  (Paris,  1821). 
After  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to 
France,  v^as  nominated,  in  1802,  prefect 
of  the  department  Ille  and  Vilaine,  and, 
in  1804,  member  of  the  conservative  sen- 
ate, and  in  the  following  year,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  He 
died  January  26, 1806;  His  son,  EAoard 
Clavdt  Philips  baron  (bom  1784),  was 
auditor  of  the  council  of  state  under  Na- 
poleon ;  in  1809,  became  secretary  of  the 
cabinet,  and,  in  1810,  was  made  tnolbv 
de$  requHes.  In  1815,  he  ente^vd  into  the 
chamba'  of  deputies,  and,  in  1817,  was 
made  counsellor  of  state,  and  president  of 
the  commission  appointed  to  settle  the 
liquidations  with  foreign  powers.  In  1819^ 
he  was  made  peer. 

Mountains;  the  largest  elevations  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hills  are  dis- 
tinguished from  mountains  by  inferior 
height  Several  mountains  together,  which 
cover  a  plain,  are  called  a  group  of  moun- 
tains ;  mountains  that  form  a  series  of 
several  miles  in  length,  a  chain  or  ridgt  rf 
fnountcdns.  Single  mountains,  rising  out 
of  a  plain  country,  are  seldom  met  with. 
The  cavities  between  the  mountains  are 
termed  valleys.  The  sea-coasts  are  gene- 
rally the  lowest  part  of  a  country,  which 
gradually  rises,  so  tiiat  the  centre  of  a  con- 
tinent is  the  highest,  and  is  covered  vridi 
considerable  mountains.  The  chief  moun- 
tains are  connected  in  extensive  chains 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
Ural  mountains,  which  separate  Asia 
from  Europe,  and  send  forth  a  branch  to- 
wards Nova  Zembla,  are  connected  with 
the  Severnoi  or  Sevous  ridge,  that  forms 
the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, and  a  part  of  Russia.  Another  chain 
stretches  from  the  northern  part  of  India 
to  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  where  it  forms 
the  highest  region,  not  only  of  Central 
Asia,  but  of  the  known  worid,  running 
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iraitward  through  Penio,  and  eastward 
diiough  China. '  From  the  highest  eleva- 
tion of  Northern  Asia,  the  Bogdo  nsoiin- 
taiofly  which  separate  the  seats  of  the  Cal- 
murJLs  from  those  of  the  Mongols,  a 
chain  of  mountains  under  the  name  of 
Mouari  runs  southward  to  Thibet:  anoth- 
er, under  the  name  of  ,^Uakf  extends  to- 
wards the  west  through  the  deserts  of 
Independent  Tartaiy  and  Bucharia,  and 
joins  the  Ural  mountains:  a  third,  under 
the  name  of  Zangai,  in  Mongolia,  stretches 
eastward,  then,  turning,  forms  Corea  and 
the  clif&  and  islands  toward  Japan:  a 
fourth  chain  consists  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, which  border  on  Siberia,  from  the 
Irtish  to  the  Amour.  The  branches  of 
these  great  Asiatic  chains  are  innumerable. 
Between  the  Caspian  and  Bhick  seas,  the 
Caucasus  (q.  V.)  is  ntuated.  It  sends  off 
iManches  through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as 
Arabia,  which  &rm  the  ridges  of  Taurus, 
Lebanon  and  Sinai,  while  others  pass 
round  the  Black  sea  to  Europe.  From 
the  Black  sea,  between  Moldavia,  Wa- 
lachia  and  Transylvania,  the  Carpa- 
thians extend  through  Poland  and  Hun- 
guy,  and,  in  Silesia,  join  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Germany.  The  Sudetes  run 
between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  sending 
forth  branches  to  the  north  and  west, 
through  Lusatia  to  the  Saxon  Erzge- 
biige,  and  Voigtland.  The  Fichtelge- 
btige  and  the  Tnuringerwald,  or  Forest 
of  Thuringia,  together  with  the  Eichsfeld 
and  the  northern  Harta^birge,  extend 
through  the  centre  of  Germany.  The 
roost  elevated  countries  of  Europe  are 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  whose  Alps  (q.  v.) 
are  connected  with  the  neighboring  chains 
of  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  A  branch, 
united  with  them,  the  Apennines,  running 
through  all  Italy  as  rar  as  Reggio,  is 
probably  connected,  by  a  submarine  chain, 
with  the  mountains  of  Africa.  The 
Rbcetian  Alps  stretch  between  the  Gri- 
Bons  and  Milan ;  the  Tridentine  between 
the  Tyrol  and  the  territories  of  Venice; 
the  Norican  between  the  Tyrol  and  Salz- 
Ihuv;  and  those  of  Carinthia  between  Ca- 
rin^ia,  Camiola,  Friuli  and  Istria.  On  the 
west,  some  branches  of  the  Alps  extend 
into  France.  The  Pyrenees  form  the 
frontier  wall  and  the  principal  elevation 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  In  Afirica,  the 
chain  called  Mas  is  the  roost  famous. 
Inhere  is  a  distinction  made  between  the 
Great  and  Litde  Atlas.  The  former, 
which  is,  perhaps,  coimected  with  the 
roountam  chains  of  Arabia,  runs  west- 
^J^ly  to  Barbary,  separating  it  from 
Kledulgerid;   the   latter  reaches    from 
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Tunis  to  Gibraltar.  Jn  addidon  to  these, 
some  less  eelebrated  chains  extend  alone 
the  Nile,  through  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia  and 
Abysdnia,  to  iuikn«wn  region^  in  the  in- 
terior of  AfKcsi,  where  they  arp  connected 
with  the  Mountams  of  the  Moon.  Thence 
some  ridges  ilreteh  to  the  south  of  Afirica, 
and  ioin,  perhaps,  the  Snow  mountains, 
which  take  their  course  from  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  towards  the  interior.  Next 
to  Asia,  America  contains  the  highest 
mountains.  With  the  Cordilleras  (q.  v.), 
along  die  western  coast  of  Chile  and  rem, 
other  chains  of  mountains  are  connected, 
running  through  the  rest  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. One  ridge  extends  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien  to  North  America,  where 
it  runs  northward  along  the  western  coast, 
sending  off  different  branches  eastward 
into  the  interior,  which,  in  all  probability, 
join  the  mountain  ridges  of  Noitfaem  Asm, 
in  the  extreme  north.  The  highest  known 
summits  are  of  the  Himalaya  in  Thibet 
(particularly  the  Dholagir,  or  White 
mountain),  which  has  been  made,  by  one 
measurement,  26,872  feet,  by  another 
28,015  feet  high.  The  perpendicular 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  a  peak 
belonging  to  the  Mustag  mountains^  in 
Central  Asia,  measured  by  the  English 
colonel  Crawfurd,  is  about  26,500  feet; 
that  of  Chimborazo,  according  to  Hum- 
boldt, 21,440;  that  of  Mauna  Kaah,  on 
the  Sandwich  islands,  18,400 ;  of  Cayam- 
bourco,  20,000;  of  Antisana,  19,150 ;  of 
Pinclunca,  15,940  (all  three  near  Quito) ; 
of  the  fiirm-house  of  Antisana,  the  highest 
]}lace  inhabited  by  men,  1^434 ;  of  tlio 
city  of  Quito,  9560 ;  of  Mont  Bknc, 
15,680 ;  of  Ophyr,  in  SumaUra,  13^842 ;  of 
Loucira,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  14,450:  of  Aiguille  de  I'Ar- 
genti^re,  11^804;  of  St  Gothaid,  9075; 
of  iEtna,  10,936;  of  Furca,  14,040;  of 
the  Brocken,  3716 ;  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouui,  3463 ;  passage  of  Mont  Cenis, 
6773 ;  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  1220.  The 
heights  of  these  mountains  are  inconsider- 
able in  proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth,  the  spherical  form  of  which  is  not 
essentially  altered  by  them ;  for  the  height 
of  Chimborazo  is  not,  to  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1000. 
The  form  of  mountams  is  geneially  coni- 
cd,  diat  is,  gradually  tapering  fiom  the 
base  upward,  and  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  pomted  peak.  The  Alps,  in  Switzer- 
land and  Savoy,  consist  of^  an  enormous 
collection  of  different  mountains,  disposed 
in  several  parallel  chains.  The  highest 
of  these  chains  is  in  the  middle ;  those 
which  rest  on  them  diminish  in  height  in 
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Coition  as  they  recede  from  the  main 
ch.  The  hiffbest  ridge  consiKts  of 
steep  rocks,  whicn,  witfa  the  exception  of 
the  declivities,  are  every  where  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  Between  the  masses 
of  rocks,  that  crown  the  highest  chain,  in 
pyramidal  forms,  are  valleys,  in  which  the 
snow,  and  ice  proceeding  from  the  half- 
melted  snow,  never  thaws,  even  in  sum- 
mer, because  of  their  high  situation. 
Lower  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
branch,  long  wide  valleys  descend,  which 
in  summer  are  decked  with  a  beautiful 
green,  and,  where  their  situation  is  not 
too  high,  are  partly  planted  with  com  and 
firuit-trees,  partly  used  for  pasturage.  To 
these  green  vales  deep  and  narrow  pas- 
sages descend  from  the  high  rocky  valleya 
These  passages  are  filled  witli  everlasting 
ice,  and  bear  the  name  of  glaciers,  (q.  v.) 
Those  chains  of  mountains  which  border 
on  the  main  chain,  present  the  same  ap- 
pearances, only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  for 
their,  tops  likewise  consist  of  pointed 
rocks,  separated  by  such  deep  and  narrow 
passages,  which,  even  in  summer,  are 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  to  which 
succeed  verdant  valleys.  The  fiirtber  the 
chains  recede  from  the  main  chain,  the 
more  do  they  diminish  in  height.  Eveiy 
thing  bears  a  milder  aspect.  The  tops 
of  t&  single  mountains  are  more  rounded ; 
the  mountains  themselves  are  decked 
with  a  beautiful  green,  and,  by  degrees, 
lose  themselves  in  the  plains.  Countries 
covered  with  bifh  mountains  present,  in 
the  summer,  difrereot  climates  at  difiurent 
elevations,  within  a  very  narrow  comfrass. 
We  may  ascend  gradually  from  flourishing 
and  delightful  valleys,  decorated  with  com, 
fsuit-trees  and  vines,  to  pastures  covered 
with  odoriferous  Alpine  plants,  and,  near 
the  declivities,  with  evergreens,  and  per- 
ceive the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  we  advance,  till,  at  last,  all 
organic  life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents 
all  further  progress.  The  elevation  of 
this  region  of  perpetual  winter  is  different 
in  different  latiuides ;  it  is  higher,  in  warm 
countries,  and  lower  in  cold  climates. 
That  the  air  is  cokler  on  the  mountains 
than  it  is  in  the  plains,  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said.  This  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted partly  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  loom  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  in 
plains,  and  its  consequent  accumulation 
m  the  lower  strata  of  tlie  atmosphere, 
but  partly  also  to  the  greater  density  of 
the  air,  which  is  susceptible  of  being 
warmed  in  a  higher  degree  thou  the  thin- 
ner air  of  the  mountains.  That  the  air 
on  the  mountains  is  purer  is  certainly 


true ;  but  that  it  is  healthier  also,  can  be 
admitted  only  in  regard  to  a  moderate 
height  At  a  great  height,  an  indescriba- 
ble oppression,  combine  with  great  weak- 
ness, seizes  upon  the  whole  bc^y — a  phe- 
nomenon which  Sauasure  attributes  to  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
vessels,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  elas- 
ticity. The  interior  of  mountains  is 
known  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  laki 
open  to  the  miner  in  working  mines. — See 
Denaix's  Tableau  orograpkique  dt  V Europe 
(Paris,  1826,  2  vols.) ;  see  also  the  articles 
Mpsy  Andu^  Cordidayu^  HimaUnfOj  &c 
Mountain  Dew;    a   name    given    to 

Stnuine   Scotch    whiskey,    because    the 
ighlanders  often  distil  it  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  evade  the  duty. 

Mount  Auburn.  [The  novelty  of  the 
following  undertaking,  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  and  the  advantage  which 
would  result  from  similar  establishments 
in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  citiefl^ 
have  induced  us  to  allow  more  •space 
to  the  following  account  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  deemed  proper.] 
The  Massachusetls  Horticultural  Society 
has  commenced  the  establishment  of  an 
experimental  ganlen  and  rural  cemetery, 
in  Cambridge,  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  Boston,  on  a  spot  to  which 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Mount  Auburru 
The  tract  which  has  been  purchased  for 
tliese  objects  contains  over  80  acres  of 
beautifully  diversified  ground,  embracing 
all  the  n^quisite  varieties  of  soil.  About 
30  acres  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
experimental  garden,  which  is  intended 
for  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  in  ail 
its  departments,  ornamental  as  well  aa 
useful.  Compartments  arc  to  be  assigned 
for  the  particular  cultivation  of  all  the 
families  of  trees  and  plants  which  will 
endure  the  climate  of  New  England,  and 
for  the  location  of  green -houses,  stoves^ 
vineries,  orangeries  and  hot-beds.  The 
remainder  of  the  laml,  exceeding  40  acres^ 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  cemetery, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  in  conformity  to 
the  modem  style  of  landscafie  and  pic- 
turesque plantations,  and  to  be  intersected 
by  numerous  carriage-avenues  and  paths, 
on  the  borders  of  which  are  to  be  burial 
lots,  containing  300  souare  feet.  These 
are  to  he  sold  to  individuals,  who  will  be 
at  liberty  to  embellish  them  in  ^uch  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  their 
taste ;  and  the  funds  thus  obtained  are  to 
be  used  for  completing  and  maintaining 
the  whole  esUiblishment.  On  the  heights 
and  in  other  conspicuous  situations,  sites 
will  be  reserved  for  monuments  and  ceno- 
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t^)hB  to  inintrioiis  men.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  there  should  be  any  tombs, 
but  tbat  graves,  which  may  be  formed  of 
bricks,  and  arched,  should  be  substituted, 
sod  one  fiunily  monument  placed  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  Jots,  which  will  be  at  least 
90  feet  long,  and  15  feet  wide.  The 
isemeteiy  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1831,  when  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress wss  delivered  by  the  honorable 
judge  Stoiy,  to  numerous  auditors,  in  a 
&ie  natural  amphitheatre,  constituting 
part  of  the  ground.  A  plan  for  laying  out 
the  grouncf  has  since  been  matured.  As 
the  tract  which  has  been  designated  for 
the  cemetmy  is  abundantly  covered  with 
ferest  trees,  it  only  requires  the  avenues 
to  be  completed,  the  borden  planted  with 
craamental  shrubs,  bulbous  and  perennial 
flowers,  the  underwood  cleared  out,  the 
fences,  gateways,  and  other  edifices,  erect- 
ed, to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  uses  de- 
igned. The  most  lofty  eminence  is  1^ 
feet  above  Charles  river,  which  ffracefUlly 
sweeps  round  its  base.  Here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  tower,  vi^tch  will  com- 
mand an  extensive  panoramic  view  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  around  Boston.  On  a 
hill,  opposite  one  of  the  chief  entrances  to 
the  cemetery,  is  to  be  placed  a  small 
Iforic  temple,  to  be  used  as  a  chapel  for 
the  perfbrmaace  of  funeral  rites.  Lodges 
fcr  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery  and  ex«- 
perimental  gardener,  with  green-houses, 
bridges,  and  numerous  other  edifices  and 
Knictures,  will  be  reared  in  difierent  parts 
of  the  groond.  The  gateways  are  to  be 
hi  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture^ 
feboiit  do  feet  high,  formed  of  Quincy 
gtanite.  With  the  view  of  fully  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  a  dense  and  rapidly 
i^creasin^  population,  it  is  intendecl  that 
•tea  for  smgle  graves  shall  be  designated 
m  various  parts  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  by 
Mch  means  that  Pere  La  Chaise,  near 
P^ris,  has  been  rendered  so  interesting  to 
tnveUers,  and  such  a  fiivorite  place  of 
>^Bsort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  French 
apitaL  The  garden  of  experiment  will 
w  prepared  simultaneously  with  thecem- 
^^;  the  nurmrfes  will  be  established; 
^  departments  for  culinary  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
nowera,  laid  out  and  planted ;  green- 
houses and  vineries  built ;  the  small  ponds 
sod  meadows  converted  into  picturesque 
^wetB  of  water,  and  the  nuuvin  divenri- 
M  by  bells  and  clumps  of  our  most 
M^ndid  native  trees  and  shrubs,  while 
oeir  aurfiioes  may  be  spangled  with  the . 
hrilliant  blossoms  of  the  nymp/uBa  and 
tile  other  beautiful  tribes  of  aquatic  plants. 


Much  interest  has  been  taken  by  the 
neighboring  community  in  the  success  of 
the  plan,  and  the  means  afforded  mr  its 
execution  are  such  that  it  can  be  exe- 
cuted on  a  liberal  scale.— Rural  places  of 
sepulchre  were  common  among  die  an- 
cients, who  allowed  no  grave-yanls  within 
their  cities.  The  Potters'  FieW  was  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  •  and  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  it  was  prohibited  to  boiy 
within  the  city  of  Rome.  In  the  moun- 
tains near  Jerusalem  v^re  the  tombs  of 
the  wealthy  Israelites ;  and  in  a  garden  near 
the  base  of  Calvary,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
bad  prepared  that  memorable  sepulchre, 
in  which  was  laid  the  body  of  the  cruci- 
fied Messiah.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
selected  the  recesses  of  wooded  heights 
and  secluded  vales  for  places  of  interment. 
The  catacombs  of  Thebes  were  in  the 
gorges  of  the  wooded  hills,  on  the  oppo- 
site bonk  of  the  Nile,  and  those  of  Mem- 
phis were  beyond  the  lake  of  Acherusia, 
from  whence  the  Grecian  mytbologists 
derived  their  fabulous  accounts  of  the 
Elysian  fields.  The  Athenians  allowed 
no  burials  within  the  citv.  Illustrious 
men  were  buried  in  the  Ceramicu»-^an 
extensive  public  cemetery,  where  were 
the  academy  and  gymnasium,  with  their 
superb  gardens.  Even  the  Turics  embel- 
lish their  burial-ground  with  evergreens, 
and  that  of  Scutari  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  environs  of  Con- 
stantinople. Throughout  Europe  there 
are  many  cemeteries  which  are  planted 
with  trees  and  flowers.  Besides  that  of 
Pere  La  Chaise,  others  have  been  formed 
in  Livei|)ool  and  Manchester,  and  one  is 
about  being  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  cor- 
respondent with  the  wealth  and  extent  of 
the  capital. — Besides  several  miles  of  foot- 
paths, there  will  be  such  an  extent  of 
carri^-avenues,  in  the  grounds  at  Mount 
Auburn,  as  to  afford  a  drive  of  three  or 
four  miles  in  extent,  one  of  which  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  highest  hill.  A  map 
of  the  ground,  drawings  of  the  edifices^ 
an  account  of  the  establnhment,  and  judge 
Stoir's  address,  are  to  be  pubtished  in  a 
single  volume. 

Mount  Hops,  or  Monte  Hacp;  a  hill 
in  the  township  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Ishmd, 
two  miles  north-east  of  the  town.  It  is  of 
a  conical  form,  with  an  acute  apex,  about 
900  foet  high,  and  affords  a  fine  prospect. 
It  is  famous  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  celebrated  Indian  sachem  Philip 
(Metacom). . 

MooNT  VsRNOif;  the  seat  of  general 
Washington.     It  is  pleasandy  situated  in 
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Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  on  the  south 
banl^  of  the  Potomac,  nine  miles  below 
Alexandria,  and  127  fh>m  Point  Lookout, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  river  is 
here  two  miles  wide ;  and  Mount  Vernon 
is  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river. 
MouRADOEA  d*0hs80n,  Ignatius,  bom 
in  Constantinople,  was  descended  from  a 
rich  Armenian  family.  He  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Swedish  embassy,  at 
the  .Ottoman  Porte,  and  |)^  his  talents  at- 
tained the  highest  diplomatic  honoisL  He 
was  made  chixrgi  ttafidrtSj  knight  of  the 
order  of  Vasa,  and,  in  1782,  minister 
plenipotentiaiy  and  envoy  extraordinary. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Turidsh 
languages  gave  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
information  respecting  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire from  the  very  sources.  He  resolved 
upon  writing  a  history  of  Selim  II ;  but 
thb  was  superseded  by  his  plan  of  giving 
a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To 
this  work  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  perseverance,  and  with 
creat  difficulty  succeeded  in  collecting  the 
first  authentic  information  from  a  preju- 
diced, servile  and  jealous  people,  r^pect- 
ingthe  national  customs  and  habits,  the 
interior  of  the  seraglios,  the  mosques,  and 
the  private  life  of  a  Turk.  With  the  ma- 
terials which  he  had  obtained,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  prepared 
bis  work  for  the  press,  and  publisoed  it,  in 
1788  and  1789,  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  TahUau  gHUrtd  de  VEmvpirt  OUa- 
man.  This  work  completely  answered 
the  expectations  which  nad  been  formed 
respecting  it  The  beauty  of  the  typougra- 
phy  and  the  engravinffs  occaaionea  an 
expense  which  exceeded  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale ;  but  D'Ohsson,  who  possessed  a 
large  fortune,  was  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  tlie  embellishment  and  perfection 
of  his  work.  The  revolution  interrupted 
his  literary  activity,  and  he  returned  to 
Constantinople.  Selim  HI,  who  honored 
knowledge,  allowed  the  two  volumes 
wliicfa  were  published  to  be  presented  to 
him,  and,  &r  from  being  displeased  at  the 
disclosure  of  some  secrets,  gave  orders  to 
facilitate  the  learned  writers  researches, 
by  affording  him  the  necessary  infbnna- 
tion.  After  a  long  sojourn  in  Constanti- 
nople, D'Ohsson  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  found  hardly  any  traces  of  his  lai^ 
property.  £veQ  the  buildinss  where  be 
had  deposited  the  copies  of  his  work, 
and  the  plates,  drawings,  &c.,  had  been 
desunoyed  and  plunders).  Without  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  depressed  by  these 
misfortunes,  he  devised  a  still  greater  plan, 
which  had  in  view  a  historicid  picture  of 


the  whole  East,  and  became  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  his  desire  to  execute  it  In  1804^ 
he  had  completed  two  volumes  of  his  l\i- 
hUau  Msionque  de  POrient,  when  the  war 
with  Sweden  made  him  apprehensiire  of 
another  interruption.  He  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  ttom  his  government  to 
retire  to  the  country.  Here  he  continued  to 
occupy  himself  on  his  undertaking  during 
three  years,  and  gave  the  fruit  of  ISyeoia' 
labor  to  the  world,  in  a  work  which  con- 
tains, in  three  separate  divisions,  a  complete 
view  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  three 
divisions  have  the  separate  tides,  TcMeam 
hxgtorique  de  POrient  (a  history  of  all  the  na- 
tions under  the  Ottoman  govemmem) ; 
Tableau  gMnd  de  P Empire  OUoman  (a 
view  of  the  laws,  religion  and  customSj&c); 
lasUy,  L^JEataire  de  la  Maison  Ottimane 
(fiom  Osman  I  till  1758).  The  whole  was 
neariy  completed  when  interrupted  by 
D'Ohsson's  death,  Ausust  27, 1807.  The 
last  volume  of  this  wonc,  which  comprises 
in  the  whole  7  vols.,  appeared  in  Paris,  1824. 
MO01UVINO.  In  most  nations  it  is  the 
custom  of  bereaved  survivon  to  temiSf 
their  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives by  some  external  change  of  dress 
and  deportment  Different  nations  have 
employed  the  same  emblems  as  symbols  of 
the  most  opposite  states  of  the  nund,  being 
governed  altogether  by  their  previous 
habits  and  associations,  so  that  the  signs  of 
mourning  are  very  various.  Thus  some 
wear  the  hair  long,  others  cut  it  off;  somo 
shave  the  beard,  cithera  allow  it  to  grow. 
The  Eastern  nations  and  the  Gfeeks  cut  off 
their  hair;  the  Romans  allowed  the  beard 
and  hair  to  grow,  in  mourning.  Diflferent 
colore  have  been  adopted  as  badges  of 
grief;  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  yellow ; 
tne  Ethiopians  gray ;  the  Roman  and  Spar- 
tan women  white, which  is  still  the  color  of 
grief  in  China  and  Siam  ;  in  Turkey,  blue 
and  violet;  and  in  the  other  European 
countries,  black  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
Some  have  attempted  to  trace  theassocia 
tions  by  which  the  colore  acquired  theii 
character  to  natural  causes,  but,  it  must 
be  allowed,  with  littie  success.  The  Je wis 
in  sign  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  rela- 
tions, rent  their  garment^  tore  out  their 
hair,  and  wore  coarse  ffarunents  of  a  dark 
color ;  they  went  baretoot,  neglected  their 
persons,  and  jierfbrmed  other  acts  of 
penance.  The  term  of  mourning  with 
them  was  short  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  aside  all 
ornaments  of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the 
bath,  and  other  indulgences.  The  dress  was 
also  of  a  dark  color  ^except  with  the  wo- 
nien),and  the  period  or  moummg  was  about 
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a  year.  Among  the  ancients,  as  among  the 
moderns,  public  mournings  were  common 
00  thedeathof  adisdnguished  public  ben- 
e&ctor,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire^  on  the  death  of  the  emperois. 

MouazouK ;  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in 
die  kingdom  of  Tripoli ;  laL  25°  54'  N. ; 
km.  15r5V  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
suhan  of  Fezzan,  and  is  surrounded  by 
walls  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  feet  thick. 
The  houses  are  of  mud,  and  as  rain  is  rarei 
are  durable,  Mourzouk  is  one  of  the 
greatest  conunercial  places  in  Afiica,  form- 
ing the  centre  of  communication  between 
the  central,  northern  and  eastern  regions 
of  that  continent.  Caravans  arrive  yearly 
fiom  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Boumou  and  Houssa. 

Mouse  (mtis).  This  genus  includes  not 
only  what  are  usually  termed  fMce^  but 
ako  the  raU  ;  and  under  the  common 
name  of  mice  are  also  understood  several 
species  of  osHncoLoj  &c.  The  common 
mouse  (M,  muBcviua)  is  iw)t  a  native  of 
this  country,  but  was  brought  here  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  has  now  extended,  with 
the  increase  of  population,  to  every  {mrt  of 
the  continent  There  are  several  variedes^ 
distinguished  by  their  color,  the  rarest  or 
which  is  the  white.  The  mouse  makes 
a  nest  not  unlike  that  of  a  bird,  and  brinffs 
forth  several  times  in  a  year,  ffencraUy 
having  from  six  to  ten  at  each  litter. 
When  first  bom,  mice  are  naked  and  help* 
ksB,  but  in  about  fifteen  days  are  able  to 
shift  for  themselvea  The  mouse  is  ca- 
pable of  being  tamed,  and  exhibits  consid- 
erable attachment  to  its  keeper.  As,  firom 
their  numbers  and  depredadons,  they  are 
extremely  troublesome,  several  modes 
have  been  devised  to  destroy  them ;  as 
cats,  traps,  poison,  &c. — ^The  American 
fieki  mouse  (M,  kucopus)  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  tlie  U.  States,  and  is 
the  representative  of  the  European  Bpe- 
ow(M.  sylvaticus).  They  are  veiy  ioju- 
lious  to  the  farmer,  from  destroying  sreat 
fiuantities  of  grain,  which  tliey  board  up; 
in  a  few  nights  they  will  almost  ruin  a 
field  of  newly  pliuited  Indian  com. 
This  mouse  is  about  three  inches  long, 
ttid  has  a  streak  of  a  mixed  dusky  and 
ferruginous  color  along  the  back ;  the  toil 
is  dusky  above  and  white  beneath. — The 
nieadow  mouse  does  not  belong  to  tlie 
C^Dus  mui^  but  is  an  arvkola.  This  di- 
minutive animal  occurs  in  inost  parts  of 
the  U.  States  in  vast  numbers,  hving  in 
burrows  made  in  the  banks  of  drains  or 
■(reams.  During  the  warm  weather, 
however,  they  make  nests  among  the 
gnsB,  very  similar  to  birds'  nests,  and 
generally  containing  six  or  eight  young 
7* 


ones.  In  almost  all  gnas  fields  when 
they  are  mown,  small  lanes  or  furrows 
may  be  seen  amonff  the  roots  of  the 
heit>age;  these  are  tne  various  commu- 
nications made  by  the  field  mouse  with 
its  nest,  Notwi thstanding  they  are  preved 
upon  by  owls,  hawks,  &C.,  they  muluply 
excessively,  and  sometimes  commit  great 
ravages  in  die  grass  fields. 

MousqusTAiaxs  nu  Ror  (under  the  old 
French  regime] ;  mounted  companies  of 
;royalguards,splendidlyequipped,and  com- 
posed of  gendemen  of  noble  extraction. 
One  of  the  companies  was  called  the  mfnts- 
aueiaires  grU^  from  the  color  of  their  bontcs 
neing  dapple-gray ;  the  other  the  motuquer 
Unres  noir«,  in  which  the  horses  were 
black.  Their  arms  were  a  carbine,  sword 
and  pistols.  They  were  instituted  by  Louis 
XIIi,  and  served  as  a  school  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  French  commanders. 

Mouth  ;  in  most  animals,  a  cavity  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  but  ver^ 
diftbrently  fonned  indifferent  sorts  of  ani- 
mals. It  commonly  serves  for  the  recep- 
tion of  food,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  interior  parts  of  die  bodv,  where 
the  food  is  assimilated.  In  the  higher  or- 
ders, it  is  used  for  mastication,  the  emis- 
sion of  sound,  deglutition,  respiration,  suc- 
tion and  taste,  being  connected  with  or- 
gans which  perform  those  processes.  The 
lower  jaw  only  is  movable  in  this  di- 
vision. Some  of  the  lower  orders  seem  to 
be  without  a  mouth,  and  to  nourish  them- 
selves by  absorption.  In  birds,  the  external 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  a  hard,  bony  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  not  fitted  for  suction.  Ih  in- 
sects, the  form  of  the  mouth  is  vciy  various. 

Moving  Pulht  (htdysdrum  gxprans). 
This  phmt  is  remarkable  for  the  spontane- 
ous motion  of  its  leaves,  which  does  not 
appear  to  depend  on  any  external  c^iusc 
that  we  can  determine.  No  sooner  lias 
the  plant  acquired  its  temate  leaves,  than 
they  begin  to  revolve  this  way  and  that'; 
and  this  motion  continues  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  vegetation.  The 
whole  plant  is  very  seldom  in  motion  at 
one  time;  one  leaflet  turns  frequendy, 
wliile  the  other,  on  the  same  lenf-sUilk,  is 
at  rest;  sometimes  a  few  leaflets  only 
move,  ot  oUiers,  nearly  all  will  be  in  mo- 
tion. These  movements  are  irregular 
both  in  time  and  in  their  direction,  and 
occasionally,  in  a  very  hot  day,  the  plont  is 
entirely  at  rest.  A  high  wind  will  often 
put  n  stop  to  these  movements,  but  they 
continue  both  in  the  night  and  during 
rain.  We  are  unable  to  excite  them  by 
touch,  irritation,  or  any  other  art  that  we 
know  of.    The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
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Baflin  of  the  Ganges,  and  n  by  no  meami 
coDspicuoiu  in  its  appeannoe.  It  be- 
lonca  to  the  (tftimtiiof a,  and  has  a  jointed 
]po£,  purple  nowerS)  and  ternate  leavea^ 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  which  an  compaia- 
tirdy  veiy  amalL 

'  MoxA ;  a  Chinese  word  adopted  into 
the  European  languages,  signtfyinff  a 
lanu^nous  or  cottony  substance,  which  is 
burnt  for  the  purpose  of  cauterizing  the 
dun.  The  Chinees  and  Japanese  pre- 
pare their  moxa  from  the  down  of  the 
muffwort  {artemma  Chmenais), 
Mozambique.  {See  Motambique.) 
MozAKT,  John  Chrysostomus  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus ;  the  great  German  com- 
poser,  bom  at  Salzburg,  1756.  At  the 
age  of  four  years,  his  fiither  commenced 
teachinff  him  some  minuets  and  other 
small  pieces  on  the  harpsichord.  He  only 
needea  half  an  hour  to  play  a  minuet 
with  perfect  correctness  and  ease.  FVom 
this  period,  he  made  rapid  progress,  and, 
in  his  Mh  year,  composed  lime  pieces, 
which  he  played  to  his  fiuher,  who  wrote 
them  down.  He  had  previouslv  been  so 
much  delighted  with  au  inftntile  games, 
that  he  would  forget  his  meals  for  the 
sake  of  playing;  but  from  the  time 
when  he  commenced  learning  music,  he 
lost  all  taste  for  the  usual  amusements  of 
childhood.  Although  he  applied  himself 
with  energy  and  activity  to  all  subjects  in 
which  he  received  instruction,  music  was 
the  occupation  which  seemed  to  com- 
pletely fill  his  soul.  He  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  to  surprise  even  his  fotfaer, 
who  was  constantly,  with  him.  A  con- 
cert for  the  harpsichord,  which  he  wrote 
in  his  fifth  year,  perfectly  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  art,  was  so  difficult  tlwt  only 
the  most  practised  performer  could  have 
plf)f  ed  it  In  his  sixth  year,  Mozart  had 
already  made  such  progress,  that  his 
father  was  induced  to  take  him  and  his 
sister  Maria  Anna,  who  was  also  a  musi- 
cal genius,  to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where 
the  little  artists  were  introduced  at  the 
emperor's  court  The  unequalled  execu- 
tion of  young  Mozart  excited  universal 
surprise,  and  the  interest  was  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  only  to 
please  real  connoisseurs,  and  appeared 
litde  affected  by  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Thus  he  requested  the  emperor 
Francis  to  send  for  Wagenseil ;  diis  was 
done,  and  the  child  then  performed  one 
of  his  concerts  with  surprising  execution. 
Till  tliis  period,  he  had  only  devoted  him- 
self to  the  harpsichord.  In  Vienna,  he 
had  a  littie  violin  given  him ;  and  when 
the  family  returned  to  Salzburg,  he  had 


made  such  progress  on  this  instrument^ 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  fother,  ilut, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  the  auditors,  he  per- 
fonAed  the  second  vidin  in  a  trio,  widi 
the  greatest  precision.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  soul  of  young  Mozart 
was  devoted  to  music ;  bis  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  it  Singular  stories  are  told  of 
his  sensibility  to  the  finest  differences  of 
tones.  Even  at  this  early  period,  he  had 
the  greatest  aversion  to  discords  and 
rough,  shrill  tones,  not  softened  by  ccnn- 
bination;-as,  for  instance,  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  which,  on  one  occasion,  so 
afilected  him,  that  he  fell  to  the  (px>und, 
pale,  lifoless  and  convulsed.  This  deli- 
cate sensibility  is  apparent  in  all  the 
works  of  Mozart  In  1763,  when  young 
Mozart  was  seven  years  old,  the  fami^ 
made  a  journey  beyond  the  borders  of 
Germany,  which  spread  his  fimie  univer- 
sally. In  November  of  the  same  year, 
they  arrived  in  Paris,  where  they  remain- 
ed six  months,  and  were  overwhelmed 
with  attention  and  applause.  Here  voung 
Mozart  published  his  first  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord.  In  1764,  the  family  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and  performed  at 
court,  the  son  playing  on  the  king's  organ 
with  ereat  success.  At  a  public  conceit, 
symphonies  of  his  composition  only  were 
performed.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Pai«^ 
compositions  of  Bach,  Handel,  &C.,  were 
laid  before  him,  all  of  which,  though  ex- 
ceedingly difllcult,  he  executed  with  the 
greatest  truth  at  fhnt  sight  During  his 
stay  in  England,  he  composed  six  sonatas, 
which  were  published  in  London,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  queen.  In 
1765,  the  family  wont,  by  way  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, to  Holland,  where  Mozart  re- 
peatedly performed  on  the  organ  in  the  ca- 
thedrals and  mona8terie&  In  the  Hague, 
he  fell  dangerously  sick.  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  published  six  sonatas,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  princess  of  Nassau.  At 
the  be^nning  of  the  year  1706,  he  was 
agun  four  weeks  in  Amsterdam,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  the  Hague,  to  as^st  at  the 
insuillation  of  the  stadtholder.  The  family 
next  visited  Paris,  and  after  having  been 
tvrice  at  Versailles,  proceeded,  by  way  of 
Lyons,  through  Switzerland  to  Munich, 
where  the  elector  gave  young  Mozart  a 
theme,  on  which  he  coropmed  in  his 
presence  without  piano  or  violin,  wrote 
down  the  music,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all  present,  executed  after  having  fin- 
ished it  In  17G6,  they  returned  to  Salz- 
burg, where  they  remained  till  1768,  and 
then  made  a  second  journey  to  Vienna. 
The  brother  and  sister  performed  in  pres- 
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ence  of  the  emperor  Joeei^,  who  com- 
mieriGDed  young  Mozart  to  write  the  mu- 
se for  a  eomic  opera — La  FltUa  SempUee. 
,  It  was  applauded  by  Hasse,  the  master  of 
the  chapel,  and  Metascasio,  but  was  not  per* 
foraied.  At  the  consecration  of  the  or- 
phan's chun^h,  he  composed  the  masa,  the 
offerimum,  and  a  conceit  for  trumpets, 
and  led  the  solemn  performance — a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old — ^in  presence  of  the  im- 
perial couit.  In  1769,  Mozart,  who  had 
been  made  master  of  the  concerts  at  the 
ooun  orchestra  at  Salzbui^,  conunenced 
a  journey  to  Italy,  in  company  wjtli  his 
fioher.  In  Home,  he  undertook  to  write 
down,  on  hearing  it,  the  famous  Misertrt^ 
annually  suns  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  during 
the  holy  weex,  and  at  that  time  kept  veiy 
secret  He  succeeded  so  well,  tliat  when 
he  sang  it  in  company  to  the  harpsichoid, 
Christoibri,  who  had  sung  it  in  the  chapel, 
expressed  hia  wonder.  In  Naples,  the 
scfaolazs  of  the  eonservaiorio  ddla  pUth 
supposed  that  the  magic  of  his  musical 
talent  was  in  the  ring  which  he  wore; 
he  took  it  of^  and  then  their  astonishment 
increased.  In  Rome,  the  pope  made  hjm 
a  knight  of  the  golden  spur;  in  Bologna, 
after  having  composed,  in  half  an  hour, 
an  antiphony  for  four  voices,  in  a  room 
in  which  he  was  shut  up  alone,  he  was 
elected  member  and  master  of  the  chapel 
of  the  philharmonic  academy.  As  he  had 
engiij^  to  compose  the  first  opera  for  the 
earoival  at  Milan,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
fuse similar  offers  firom  Bologna,  Naples 
aod  Rome.  He  arrived  at  Milan  at  the 
end  of  October,  1770,  and  there  composed, 
in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  first  opera, 
Mitbridates,  which  was  performed  De- 
cember 26^  and  repeated  more  tlian  twen- 
ty times  in  succession.  In  Verona,  he 
also  received  a  diploma  as  member  of  the 
philharmonic  society.  Thus  honored,  he 
(quitted  Italy,  where  he  was  called  U  cava- 
henficarmomco.  When  Mozart  returned 
to  Salzburg,  in  1771,  he  found  a  letter,  in 
which  he  was  commissioned,  in  the  nameof 
the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  compose  the 
cruid  theatrical  serenata  Jiscanio  in  Alboy 
ror  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
arch-duke  Ferdinand*  He  undertook  this 
GommisBion,  and,  in  August,  returned  to 
Milan  for  some  months,  where,  during  the 
festiyities  of  the  marriage,  Mozart's  serena- 
ta, and  an  ontera  composed  by  Hasse,  were 
peiformed  luteroately.  In  1772,  he  com- 
posed, in  celebration  of  the  election  of  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  the  serenata  U 
'Sogno  d&  Schume.  In  the  winter  of  1773, 
he  composed  there  his  opera  Lueio  SUla^ 
which  was  repeated  twenty-six  times  in 


succession.  After  having  completed  a 
comic  opera,  called  La  Finia  Gimr^^mera 
(1775) ;  two  grand  masses ;  one  serenata 
called  II  nPastan;  and,  in  Paris,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  a  second  time, 
a  grand  symphony  for  the  ametri  tjriritudj 
in  that  ci^,  he  went  to  Vienna,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  emperor.  He  s^isfied 
the  ipeat  expectations  which  were  raised 
by  his  early  genius,  and  was  the  Raphael 
<»  muaiciana.  But  eariy  as  this  great 
genius  developed  his  powen  in  his  own 
art,  he  remained  a  child  in  all  the  other 
rektious  of  life.  He  never  knew  how  to 
govern  himself;  he  had  no  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  domestic  order,  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  of  the  need  of  moderation  in 
enjoyment  But  this  absent,  distracted  man 
seemed  to  become  of  a  higher  order  when 
seated  at  the  harpsichord.  His  mind  ex- 
panded, and  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 
the  one  object  for  which  he  was  bom — 
the  harmony  of  sound.  He  preferred  to 
piav  in  the  night  till  early  in  tne  morning, 
if  he  was  not  prevented.  He  usually 
composed  finom  mx  or  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  ten,  and  almost  always  in  bed; 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  he  would  com- 
pose no  more,  unless  he  had  something 
to  finish.  Besides  muac,  thefe  was  bat 
one  thing  to  which  he  appeared  devoted-r- 
billiards.  His  exterior  was  not  favorable ; 
he  was  short,  pale,  and  thin,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  not  striking.  Among  the 
worics  of  his  which  have  remained  on  the 
German  stages,  and  which  will  always  be 
the  delight  of  the  German  nation,  is  his 
Jdomeneo,  Re  di  Crtta,  composed  1780,  at 
Munich.  Of  his  En(f&hrung  aua  dan 
SeraU  (his  fourteenth  opera  in  the  order 
of  tune),  which  was  performed  at  Vienna, 
in  1782,  Joseph  II  said  to  the  composer, 
^  This  music  is  too  fine  for  our  ears ;  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  notes  in  it" 
^  There  are  as  many  as  are  proper,"  replied 
Mozart  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  met  with 
the  highest  applause.  It  was  performed 
during  the  winter  of  1787,  at  Prague.  At 
the  same  place,  Mozart  composed,  in  the 
same  winter,  his  Don  Juan,  which  pleased 
in  Prague  even  more  than  the  Marriage 
of  Figaro.  Nevertheless,  this  opera,  on 
its  first  representation,  was  not  favorably 
received  at  Vierma,  although  Haydn,  on 
this  occasion,  pronounced  Mozart  the 
greatest  of  all  livingconiposere.  After 
having  written,  in  1790,  Cosi  fan  Tutte^ 
and,  during  the  illness  which  caused  his 
death,  1791,  the  Mcfgic  Flute ;  La  Clemen- 
Tut  di  Too,  and  his  famous  requiem,  he 
died,  Decembers,  1792,  in  the  thirty-sixth 
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year  of  his  age,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  physician,  from  an  accumulation 
of  water  on  the  brain.  His  instrumental 
compositions  (his  beautiful  symphonies, 
his  ethereal  quartetts,  concertos  for  the 
piano,  sonatas,  &c.)  will  remain  a  pattern 
for  all  nations  and  all  ages.  He  has  equal 
fame  in  sacred  music,  particularly  for  his 
ffrand  hymns  and  masses.  His  requiem 
IS  generally  said  to  have  had  the  following 
origin.  A  count  of  Walseeg,  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  came  one  day,  and  request- 
ed him  to  compose  a  mass  for  the  death  of 
his  wife,  for  which  Mozart  was  to  fix  his 
own  price.  Mozart  required  100,  others 
say  300,  ducats,  but  would  not  bind  him- 
self as  to  dme,  wishing  to  give  the  work 
perfection.  The  visiter  paid  the  price 
demanded  in  advance,  and  promiscil, 
when  the  work  was  finished,  to  give  an 
additional  sum,  and  to  call  again  in  the 
course  of  some  months.  During  this 
time,  Mozart  received  the  commission  to 
compose  La  CUmema  di  T^  for  the  cor* 
onation  at  Prague,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  carriage  to  proceed  to 
Prague,  when  the  visiter  reappeared,  and 
reminded  him  of  his  promise.  Mozart 
apologized,  and  promised  to  attend  to  the 
vrotk  immediately  on  his  return  from 
Prague.  He  commenced  the  mass  with 
an  energy  and  interest  which  he  had 
never  yet  felt  while  composinfi;  any  of  his 
other  pieces,  so  that  his  wire  felt  great 
anxietv  lest  the  unusual  exertion  should 
affect  his  already  declining  health ;  indeed, 
Mozart  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  writing  a  requiem 
for  hhnsclf.  His  wife  prevented  him  from 
continuing  the  work,  and  would  not  return 
him  tlie  manuscript  till  his  health  was  ap- 
parently perfectly  reestablished,  and  he 
liad  repeatedly  requested  it.  Mozart 
ncnrly  completed  the  work,  when  he  was 
again  oppressed  with  melancholy;  his 
health  daily  declined,  and  his  death  took 
place.  Immediately  on  his  death,  the^ 
visiter  appeared,  demanded  the  piece,  and ' 
received  it  unfinished,  as  it  was  left  This 
composition  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
scholar  Stiszmayr,  who  presumed  to  make 
addidons  and  alterations,  particularly  add- 
ing those  instruments  to  the  sanctus  which 
were  omitted,  and  arranged  the  whole  as 
It  is  now  printed.  Mozart's  works  equally 
delight  the  mere  amateur  and  the  accom- 
plished musician,  notwithstanding  the 
complete  novelty  of  their  character.  He 
explored  all  the  sources  of  the  art,  and 
attuned  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
by  the  richness,  purity  and  depth  of  his 
ideas.    Mozan  lefl  a  widow  and  two  sons. 


The  former  married  a  second  time,  mod 
died  in  1826.  His  eldest  son  received  a 
post  in  one  of  the  government  offices 
at  Milan:  the  younger  son,  bom  17^ 
became  a  performer,  and  composer  on  the 
piano-forte. 

Macic  Acid.  This  acid  has  generalljr 
been  known  by  the  name  of  sacchoiaehc 
acid,  because  it  was  first  obtained  from 
sugar  of  milk ;  but  all  the  gums  appear 
equally  to  afiTord  it.  To  obtain  it  from  a 
gum,  we  have  only  to  heat  one  part  of 
this  substance  with  two  of  nitric  acid,  till 
a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  and  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged,  when  tiie  dis- 
solved mass  will  deposit,  on  cooling,  the 
mucic  acid.  The  pulverulent  acid  is  sol- 
uble in  about  60  parts  of  hot  water.  It 
decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes,  and 
both  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
scarcely  acts  upon  the  metals,' but  forms 
salts  With  their  oxides.  According  to  Ber- 
zeliuB,  mucic  acid  consists  of  oxygen, 
62.69,  carbon,  33.69,  and  hydrogen,  3.62. 

Muci0s  SciBvoLA  (properly  Ccdus  Afu- 
cius  Cordui) ;  the  subject  of  a  celebrated 
Roman  tale.  If  we  mav  believe  the  stoiy, 
when  Porsenna,  king  of  Etruria,  had  be- 
sieged Rome  to  reinstate  Tarquin  io  his 
rights,  Mucius  determined  to  deliver  his 
country  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy. 
He  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
Tuscan,  and,  as  he  could  speak  tlieir  lan- 
guage fluently,  he  gained  an  easy  intro- 
duction into  the  camp,  and,  soon,  into  the 
royal  tent  Porsenna  sat  alone  vrith  his 
secretary  when  Mucius  entered.  The 
Roman  immediately  rushed  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  mis- 
taking him  for  his  royal  master.  Mucius, 
unable  to  escape,  was  seized.  He  gave 
no  answera  to  the  inquiries  of  the  cour- 
tiers, and  only  told  them  that  he  was  a 
Roman,  and,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  bis 
fortitude,  he  laid  his  right  hand  on  an 
altar  of  buniing  coals,  sternly  looking  at 
the  king,  and,  without  uttering  a  groan, 
boldly  told  him  that  300  youn^  Romans 
like  himself  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
and  determined  either  to  destroy  him,  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt  This  extraor- 
dinary confession  astonished  PorHeniia, 
who  made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and 
retired  firom  their  city.  Mucius  obtained 
the  surname  of  Scavela  (the  Leftlianded), 
because  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand 
by  burning  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Etru- 
rian king. 

Muck.    (See  Jhnwik^ 

Mucus  (fiom  /iv|a,  tne  mucus  of  the 
nose) ;  one  of  the  primary  fluids  of  the  an 
imal  body,  perfectiy  disdnct  from  gekliii 
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and  vegetablo  mucus;  transparent,  glu- 
tinous, thready,  and  of  a  salt  savor.  It 
contains  water,  muriate  of  potassa,  and 
soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phosh 
phate  of  lime.  The  mucus  forms  a  layeV 
of  mater  or  less  thickness,  at  the  surface 
of  die  mucous  membranes,  protects  these 
membranes  against  the  action  of  tlie  air, 
of  the  aliment,  the  different  glandular 
fluids,  &c.  Independently  of  this  general 
use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to 
the  parts  of  mucous  membranes:  tlius  the 
mucus  of  the  nose  is  favorable  to  smell,  that 
of  the  mouth  to  the  taste ;  that  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  intestines  assists  in  the  diges- 
tion. A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorb- 
ed again  ny  the  membranes  which  secrete 
it:  another  part  is  carried  outwards,  either 
alone  (as  in  olowing  the  nose  or  spitting), 
or  mixed  with  the  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion, or  with  excremental  matter,  &c. 

MuEzzi5,  or  MuEDoiN,  in  Mohamme- 
dan countries ;  tlie  crier  who  announces 
the  houra  of  prayer  from  the  minaret. 
Five  prayera  are  repeated  daily, — one  be- 
fore sunrise,  one  at  dawn,  one  at  noon, 
one  at  four  in  the  aflemoon,  and  one  at 
sunset  -  As  bells  are  not  in  use  among 
ibe  Mohammedans,  the  muezzin  proclaims 
the  time,  and  reminds  the  faithful  of  their 
duty.  He  tells  them  at  day-break  that 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep,  and,  at  dinner- 
time,  that  prayer  is  better  than  food. 

HupTi.  Grand  mufti  (called,  also,  by 
the  Turks,  skeik-Ulislaniy  which  means 
head  of  the  elected)  is,  in  Turkey,  the 
cliief  minister  of  religion  and  law,  and 
follows  in  rank  immediately  after  the 
gtand  visier.  In  &ct,  he  receives  from 
tiie  sultan  honors  even  beyond  those  of 
the  visicrs.  His  election  depends  entirely 
upon  the  sultan,  and,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  his  office,  he  cannot  be  con- 
demned to  death.  The  sultan  can  only 
depose  him,  and  cannot  confiscate  hia 
property.  The  mufti,  as  interpreter  of  the 
Koran,  is  consulted  on  judicial  proceed- 
ings, particularly  in  criminal  cases,  and,  in 
general,  on  all  afiaire  of  importance.  He 
Ufflially  gives  his  opinion  in  few  words, 
without  adding  the  reasons.  In  difficult 
cwwj,  he  adds,  "  God  knows  what  is  best." 
In  his  signature,  he  colls  himself  the  poor 
9fnujU  of  God.  His  written  sentence  is 
called /etroA;  and  hence  the  mufli  hiih- 
Klf  is  called  sahtbi^eHve^  which  means 
master  of  legal  decisions,  and  his  secretary 
is  called /e^vo^fiitm.  The  latter  remains 
by  him,  decides  cases  with  which  the 
biufli  does  not  wish  to  trouble  himself, 
uid  presents  the  decision  for  his  signature. 
1^  fixed  revenue  of  the  mufli  amounts 


to  2000  aspera  daily.  (See  Asptr,)  As  he 
has,  moreover,  the  disposal  of  several 
places  in  the  imperial  mosques,  and  is 
concerned  in  all  the  promotions  of  the 
membere  of  the  legal  profession,  he  has 
many  additional  sources  of  income.  In 
great  cities,  there  is  an  under  mufli, 
who  receives  his  place  from  the  grand 
mufli,  but  not  without  making  him  valu- 
able presents. 

MuGGENnoRF ;  a  village  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  in  a  valley  on 
the  Wiesent,  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
caves  in  the  environs.  Some  of  them 
contain  stalactites,  and  othera  great  quan- 
tities of  bones  of  unknown  animals. 

MuGOLETONiAifS ;  a  religious  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  England,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  called  from 
their  founder,  Muggleton,  a  tailor.  He 
and  an  associate  pretended  to  the  charac- 
ter of  prophets,  and  to  be  the  two  wit- 
nesses mentioned  in  Revelation. 

MuHAMMEn.    (See  filohammed.) 

MuHLBERG ;  a  city  of  the  Prussian  ter- 
ritories, in  the  province  of  Saxony,  cele- 
brated in  history  for  the  battle  between 
the  Protestants,  under  John  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholics,  under 
the  emperor  Charles  V  (q.  v.),  April  24, 
1547.  (Se^  Gtrmumy ;  SmakoMlic  i^eagut,) 

MCthlenbero,  Henrv  Ernst,  D.  D..  the 
third  son  of  Heniy  Melchior  Mfihlenbeiig, 
D.  D.,  the  Sunder  of  the  German  Luther- 
an church  in  the  U.  States,  was  bom  in 
New  Providence,  Montgomery  county, 
Pennsylvania,  Nov.  17,  1753.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and,  April  27,  1763,  being  ten 
yeara  of  age,  sent  to  Halle,  with  his  two  . 
elder  brothen^  to  finish  his  education  in 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  to  stud^ 
theology.  In  1770,  he  left  the  universi- 
ty, returned  to  America,  after  travelling 
through  a  conaderable  part  of  Germany 
and  Enffland,  was  ordained  the  same  year, 
by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and,  in  1774,  ap- 
pointed third  minister,  and  assistant  to  his 
rather,  in  the  Philadelphia  congregation. 
In  1780,  he  accepted  a  call  from  I^ncas- 
tcr,  in  which  situation,  as  pastor,  he  de- 
voted himself  assiduouslv  and  most  faith- 
fully to  his  duties,  until  the  moment  of  his 
death,  which  pccurred.  by  apoplexy.  May 
23, 1815.  He  was  a  learned  theologian, 
versed  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in 
Oriental  literature,  and  posses^  consid- 
erable acquirements  in  medicine,  chemis- 
try and  mineralogy,  but  is  best  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
botanists.  In  1777,  durins  the  occupadon 
of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  being  a 
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strenuous  whig,  he  retired  to  the  country, 
where,  reiieved  of  proiewional  duties,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  botany,  to  which 
he  enthusiastically  devoted  himself.  He 
carried  on,  from  this  time,  a  correspond- 
ence witli  many  of  the  distinguished  nat- 
uralists of  Europe,  nnd  with  the  principal 
cultivators  of  botany  in  America,  and  con- 
tributed much,  by  his  letters  and  commu- 
nications, to  learned  societies  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  to  promote  the  progress  of 
natural  science.  In  1786^  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  American  philosophical 
society;  in  1796,  member  of  the  •/Votur- 
forschmdar  FYeunde,  in  Berlin ;  in  1802, 
member  of  the  philosophical  and  physical 
societies  of  Gottingen,  and  various  other 
associations  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
elsewhere.  His  letters  are  very  frequently 
refeiTed  to  in  Wildenow's  Species  Plantar 
ruvu  His  chief  publications  are  Caialogua 
Plantarwriy  and  Descriptio  Ijberior  Gram- 
inum.  His  Flora  Jjancastrienaii  remains 
in  manuscript  He  has  also  left  much  in 
manuscript  in  botany,  theology  and  etliics. 

MuKANNA,  Atan  Hakem  (called  also 
MokannOf  or  Borkai),  bom  in  Khonisan, 
775,  pretended  that  the  spirit  of  God, 
which  had  been  transmitted  from  Adam, 
llirough  Noah  and  all  prophets,  rested  on 
him.  Beinff  hard  pushed  by  the  caliph 
Mohammed  I,  he  burnt  himself,  with  all 
his  treasures,  in  SanrL  His  followers 
were  called  MoffcidiUs,  and  paid  him  di* 
Yme  honors. 

Mulatto  (Spanish,  mu;e«f) is  commonly 
used  to  signify  the  ofispring  of  a  black 
and  a  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and 
resembles  the  European  more  than  an 
African.  The  descendants  of  Europeans 
and  Indians  are  called  mestizos,  (q.  v.^ 
In  S|)ain,  the  term  mulatto  is  often  applied 
to  those  persons  in  whom  the  Moorish 
Uood  has  been  mingled  with  the  Sjpanish. 

Mulberry  (monts) ;  a  genus  or  plants 
dlicd  to  the  nettle, and  belonging  to  the  nat- 
ural family  urticea.  The  species  are  trees, 
bearing  alternate,  simplef  and  often  lobed 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  ilowere,  which 
are  disposed  in  aments.  The  fruit  is  edible. 
The  white  mulberry  (JH  alba)  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the 
leaves  being  used  for  food  by  silk-worms. 
It  grows  to,  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
wirii  A  trunk  two  or  more  feet  in  diameter. 
The  leaves  are  often  divided  into  several 
lobes.  The  berries  are  white,  sometimes, 
however,  varying  to  red,  and  possess  a 
sweet  and  insipid  taste.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  the  Chinese  claim  the  art  of 
fearing  silk-worm^  and  manufacturing 


Btui&,  from  a  very  remote  period.  From 
China,  this  art  was  introduced  into  India 
and  Persia,  and  was  practised  there  for 
many  ages  before  it  reached  Europe. 
The  Greeks  became  acquainted  with  silk 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic  tliat 
the  Romans,  for  the  first  time,  saw  this 

Erecious  article.  For  many  ages,  silk 
ore  on  enormous  price  at  Rome;  but, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centuiy, 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks 
arrived  at  Constantinople  from  India, 
bringing  with  them  the  white  mulberry, 
and  the  eggs  of  the  silk-wonn.  From 
Constantinople,  the  white  mulbeny  was 
introduced  into  Greece,  and,  shout  the 
year  1130,  into  Sicily  and  Italy.  Ths 
first  mulbeny  that  was  planted  in  France 
was  living  in  1802,  and  there  still  remain 
some  stocks  that  are  apparently  of  neariy 
the  same  age.  It  is  now  cultivated  and 
naturalized  throughout  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  some  of  the  central  parts  of 
that  continent.  In  southern  climates,  the 
leaves  appear  to  conuiin  a  less  proportion 
of  water,  and  more  of  that  substance 
which  causes  the  worms  to  produce  silk 
in  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  finer  quaU 
ity.  In  Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Persia, 
it  is  usual  to  give  to  the  worms  the 
branches,  with  the  leaves  attached  to  them ; 
but,  in  Spain,  Italy  and  France,  the  leaves 
an  caretuUy  stript  from  the  trees,  taking 
care  to  despoil  each  tree  entirely,  other- 
wise  the  sap  will  be  unequally  attracted. 
The  varieties  of  this  tree  are  very  numer- 
oua  The  most  approved  mode  of  culti- 
vation is  from  seed,  and  is  practised  ex* 
clusively  in  tlie  south  of  France.  A  mod- 
erately fertile  soil  is  the  most  suitable.  In 
the  U.  States,  the  white  mulberry  flour- 
ishes as  fiur  north  as  the  forty -third,  and  as 
fiir  south,  at  least,  as  the.  thirty-second 
parallel  of  latitude. — ^The  black  mulberry 
(M.  nigra)  is  a  tree  about  as  large  as  the 
precemnff,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
Imt  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
from  a  very  remote  period.  The  fruit  is 
blackish  purple,  sugaiy,  with  a  slight 
acidity,  and  veiy  agreeable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  perfection  only  for  a  few  moments^ 
and  that  at  the  time  when  it  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  tree  by  a  slight  shakinc 
of«the  branches.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
preferred  it  to  every  foreign  fruit  This 
tree  often  yields  a  jprodigious  quantity. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  substituted  for 
those  of  the  white  mulbeny  for  silk- 
worms.— ^Tbe  red  mulberry  (M.  rvbra)  m 
a  native  of  the  U.  States,  and  one  of  our 
most  valuable  trees,  from  the  propertiet 
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of  the  wood.  The  leaves  are  large,  cor- 
date, entire,  or  divided  into  two  or  three 
lobed,  rough  aod  hairy  while  young.  The 
fruit  is  deep  red,  and  of  an  agreeable  su- 
piy  flavor,  mingled  with  a  slight  acidity. 
It  is  rather  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but 
is  abundant  in  the  west,  on  the  Ohio  and 
itB  tributaries,  and  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Missouri.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet  and  upwards,  with  a  trunk 
ax  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is 
fiue-gniined,  compact,  strong,  and  solid, 
and,  by  many  persons,  is  esteemed  full/ 
equal  to  the  locust.  It  is  employed  in 
Darul  architecture  at  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  for  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  ibe  flame,  for  knees  and  floor-timbers^ 
and  for  treenails,  it  is  banily  inferior  to  the 
locust,  but  is  scarce  in  our  ship-yards,  and 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity. 
For  posts  it  is  considered  nearly  as  lasting 
as  Ibe  locust,  hut  it  grows  more  slowly, 
and  requires  a  richer  soil.  These  quali- 
ties of  the  wood  have  induced  Michauxto 
recommend  its  introduction  into  the  Euro- 
pean forests.  Some  ex|)eriment8  have 
oeeo  instituted  in  France,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  leaves  were  proper  for  silk- 
wonns;  but  the  result  was  unfavorable. '  A 
much  less  quantity  was  obtained  than 
from  wonns  fed  on  the  white  mulberry, 
and  there  was  a  greater  mortality:  the 
worais,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  change,  even  when  the  leaves 
were  muted. — ^Thc  paper  mulberry  has 
now  been  separated  fi-om  the  genus  morug, 
and  placed  under  an  allied  one^-^-broussO' 
fuHa,  It  diflfeis  fit>m  the  true  mulberries 
in  ha? jug  tiie  female  flowers  collected  into 
a  globular  mass,  which  acquires  a  bright- 
red  color.  The  tree  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
bearing  leaves  which  are  either  simple,  or 
divided  into  lobes,  more  or  less  deep, 
rough  above  and  hairy  beneath.  It  was 
originally  from  India  ami  Ja[ian,  but  is 
DOW  very  eomraouly  cultivated  in  Europe, 
snd  succeeds  even  in  the  more  northern 
parts.  It  is  equally  common  about  houses, 
in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States.  For  a 
long  time,  the  female  plant  was  unknown 
in  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
exceedingly  /are  in  this  country.  The 
islanders  of  the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of 
clothing  from  the  bark  of  tliis  tree,  in  the 
following  manner:  Twigs  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  are  cut,  and  deprived  of 
their  bark,  which  is  divided  into  strips, 
Uid  left  to  macerate  for  some  time  in  run- 
ning water :  afler  the  epidermis  has  been 
scraped  oflj  and  while  yet  moist,  the 
strips  are  laid  out  upon  a  [dank,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  touch  at  the  edges,  and 


two  or  three  layers  of  the  same  are  then 
placed  upon  them,  taking  care  to  preserve 
an  equal  thickness  throughout  At  the 
end  of  twenty -four  hours,  Uie  whole  mass 
is  adherent,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  large, 
flat,  and  perfectly  smooth  table,  and  is 
beaten  with  little  wooden  clubs,  till  it  has 
attained  the  requisite  thinness.  This  kind 
of  cloth  is  easily  torn,  and  requires  to  be 
Washed  and  t)eaten  many  times  before  it 
acquires  its  full  suppleness  and  whiteness. 
The  natives  dye  it  red  and  yellow,  and 
also  make  a  eamilar  cloth  from  the  bread- 
fruit-tree, an  allied  plant ;  but  that  from  the 
mulbeny  is  preferred.  The  paper  which 
is  used  in  Japan,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries in  the  East  Indies,  is  made  from  this 
plant.  For  this  purpose,  the  annual 
shoots  are  cut,  afler  the  fall  of  the  leaves, 
tied  in  bundles,  and  boiled  in  water  mixed 
with  ashes ;  after  which  tiie  bark  is  strip- 
ped off  Inr  longitudinal  incisions,  and  de- 
prived of^the  brown  epidermis.  The  bark 
of  the  mope  tender  shoots  is  separated 
from  the  rest,  as  it  fiimishes  a  very  white 
paper  for  writing,  while  that  produced  by 
the  remainder  i^  coarse  and  gray,  and 
serves  for  wrapping,  or  similar  purposes. 
The  writing-paper  is  not  suitable  for  uuills, 
and  these  nations  employ  hair  pencils,  or 
the  feathers  of  birds.  For  painting,  they 
make  use  of  wooden  blocks ;  and  this,  as 
well  as  the  writing,  can  only  be  executed 
on'  one  side.  Suk-worms  will  eat  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  indiscriminately,  even 
when  mixed  with  those  of  the  white  mul' 
berry.  The  fustic  tree  is  now  referred  to 
the  genus  broussonetia.    (See  Fustic,) 

MuLciBER.    (See  Fulcatu) 

MuxDAU.    (See  MMcbu,) 

Mule  is  the  produce  of  a  jackass  with 
a  mare,  and  has  a  large,  clumsy  head,  long, 
erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin  tail. 
The  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion, 
called  hardeau  by  Buffon,  is  a  much  infe- 
rior animal.  The  head  is  long  and  thin, 
the  ears  are  like  those  of  a  horse,  the  mane 
is  short,  and  the  tail  well  filled  with  hair. 
The  former,  or  muUt  commonly  so  called, 
is  much  valued  for  the  saddle,  and  for 
drawing  carriages,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Ita- 
ly, the  East,  and  in  Spanish  America.  In 
these  countries,  where  great  attendon  is 
paid  to  the  breed,  it  is  very  well-limbed, 
as  tall  as  the  horse,  but  not  so  handsome, 
especially  about  the  head  and  tail.  These 
animals  are  mostly  sterile ;  some,  indeed, 
have  thought  that  they  are  altogether  in- 
capable of  producing  their  kind ;  but  some 
few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  fe- 
male mules  have  had  foals,  and  in  which 
the  male  has  impregnated  females,  both 
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of  the  asB  and  hone  species ;  but  such  in- 
stances are  very  mre.  Mules  have  been 
much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
ern time&  The  Roman  ladies  iiad  equi- 
pages drawn  by  mules ;  and,  at  this  day,  in 
epain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility,  and 
even  of  the  princes,  are  usually  drawn  by 
them.  Savoy  produces  veiy  large  ones, 
but  the  finest  are  bred  in  Spain.  Mules 
are  chiefly  used  in  countries  where  there 
are  rocky  and  stony  ways,  as  about  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  &c.  They  are  some- 
times fifteen  or  sixteen  hands  high.  They 
are  very  proper  for  larse  burdens,  and  are 
lemaricably  sure-footed.  They  are  much 
stronger  for  draught  than  our  horses,  are 
often  as  thick-set  as  dray-horaes,  and  will 
travel  several  months  together,  with  six  or 
eight  hundred  weight  on  their  backs. 
They  are  much  hardier  than  the  horse, 
cheaper  kept,  subject  to  fewer  diseases, 
and  will  live  and  work  twice  as  long. 
They  take  so  much  after  the  mare  from 
which  they  are  bred,  that  they  may  be  pro- 
cured of  any  kind,  light  or  strongs  as  the 
owner  pleases.  The  stubbornness  com- 
plained of  in  them  is  owing  only  to  ill 
treatment. 

Mule,  in  manufactures;  a  machine, in- 
vented by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  produc- 
ing finer  yam  than  was  spun  by  the  ma- 
chines previously  in  use,  and  which  has 
now  nearly  superseded  the  jenny.  (See 
CoUon  Manufadun.]  For  producing 
threads  of  the  finest  kmd,  a  process  is  ne- 
cessary which  is  called  sMekinfj  and 
which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  per- 
formed with  cuxled  cotton  upon  a  com- 
mon spinning-wheel.  In  this  operation, 
portions  of  yam  several  yards  long  are 
forcibly  sdnetched  in  the  direction  of  their 
length,  with  a  view  to  elongate  and  re- 
dace  those  places  in  the  yam  which  have 
a  greater  diameter  and  are  less  twisted 
than  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  size  and 
twist  of  the  thread  may  become  uniform 
tbrouffhout.  To  eftect  the  process  of 
stretching,  the  spindles  are  mounted  upon 
a  carriage,  which  is  moved  back  and  for- 
wards across  the  floor,  receding  when  the 
threads  are  to  be  stretched,  and  returning 
when  they  are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yarn 
produced  by  muU-spinning  is  more  per- 
fect than  any  other,  and  is  employed  in 
the  fiibrication  of  the  finest  articles.  The 
sewing-thread  spun  by  mules  is  a  combi- 
nation of  two,  four,  or  six  constituent 
threads,  or  jdiea.  Threads  have  been  pro- 
duced of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167 
miles. 

Mulg&avx  Isi^iTDS ;  an  archipelago  in 


the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  betwwiten  laL  3^8. 
and  12°  N.,  and  Ion.  iSt  and  177>  E.  It 
is  composed  of  the  groups  of  Browne, 
Raiick,  Radack,  Scarborough  and  Kin^ 
mill.  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  a  small  group  of  islands 
in  the  soutliem  part  of  the  group  of  Ra- 
dack, lat  eP  N.,  Ion.  173°  E.  This  group 
was  examined  by  lieutenant  Percival,  in 
the  U.  States  schooner  Dolphin,  in  1825^ 
more  full  v  than  had  been  previously  done. 
(See  Paulding's  Crmae  in  the  Pac^  mid 
Visit  to  thi  Mulgraot  blanda^  New  York, 
1831.)  The  islands  are  low,  of  a  coral 
formation,  and  producing  the  cocoa  and 
bread-fruit  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  live- 
W,  intelligent,  timid  and  gentle.  The  group 
tomis  a  circular  chain  of  narrow  stnps  of 
land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  enclosing  an 
inland  sea  140  miles  in  circumference. 

MULOIU.VK,  Constantino  John  Plj^ppsi 
lord,  bora  in  1744,  early  entered  the  naval 
service.  In  1773,  the  British  govermneot 
having  determined  to  send  out  an  expedi- 
tion to  reach  the  north  pole,  captain  Phipps 
received  the  command  of  the  two  bomb- 
vessels.  Racehorse  and  Carcass,  destined 
for  the  voyage.  The  latter  was  command- 
ed by  lieutenant  Lutwidge,  under  whom 
Nelson  was  cockswain.  The  expedition 
left  the  Nore  June  4th,  and  on  the  29di 
arrived  oft*  Spitzbergen.  It  returned  in 
Septeml)er  of  the  same  year,  after  having 
reached  80°  48^  of  nortli  latitude,  beyond 
which  an  unbroken  and  impenetrable  field 
seemed  to  stretch  to  the  poie.  Lord  Mul- 
grave  inherited  his  title  (Irish)  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1775,  and  was  afterwards 
commissioner  of  the  admiralty.  He  died 
in  1792. — See  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to- 
wards the  J^orth  Poie  (London,  1 774).— His 
brother  Heniy  was  bom  in  1753,  entered  the 
army  in  177^  served  in  N.  America,  as  aki 
to  general  Knypbausen,  and  returned  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1781, 
he  was  elected  member  of  parliament,  and 
entered  fully  into  Pitt's  system  of  poUiicB. 
In  1792,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Constantine  John,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  family  estate.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  war,  he  was  employed  in 
some  confidential  mission* by  Mr.  PitL 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804,  made  him  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1807  he  was 
nominated  first  lord  of  tlie  admiralty.  In 
1812,  he  was  removed  ftom  the  admiralty 
to  be  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and 
was  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  viscount  and 
car],  by  the  title  of  viscount  ATormanlm  and 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  In  1818,  he  resigned 
the  place  of  master-general  of  tlie  oid- 
nance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  butwai^ 
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bf  a  spacia]  agreement,  to  hold  a  seat  in 
tie  cabinet  Be  died  in  1831.  His  sop* 
Loni  Normanby  (q.  v.)  succeeded  to  his 


Muu. ;  an  island  of  the  HebrideSi  Its 
enieme  lo^^th  isdS  milesi  and  itsgreateat 
bieadth  is  90 ;  superficial  area,  420  square 
miles,  fbe  islapd  is,  ^r  the  most  part, 
nimd  and  mountainous;  and  Benmore, 
thehighest  mountain,  is  suppoaed  to  be 
elevated  three  thousand  feet  aboTO  the 
lerel  of  the  sea.  Agriculture,  of  recent 
vean^  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
IukI  is  more  peciutarly  adapted  for  gnz- 
lag,  and  there  is  a  very  naidy  race  of 
black  catde,  of  soiall  size.  A  conndera- 
Ue  quantity  of  kelp  is  made.  The  prin- 
dpalTiUage  is  Tooermory.  Population, 
9908.  Lon.  6»W.;  lat  Se^dO'N.  Be-, 
tween  it  and  th^;  main  land  of  AnrvU  and 
Inveraess  shires^  is  the  sound  of  MuIL 

MuLLEiir.  The  common  European 
mtiUein  htrbascum  ihaptus)  is  now  so 
ezteoeively  diffiised  throughout  the  U. 
Slates,  appearing  often  at  a  distance  from 
faabilatioiis,  that  most  people  can  with  di^ 
ficuliy  be  pereuaded  that  it  is  not  really  a 
natiTe.  It  grows  in  old  fields,  road-sides, 
ke^  in  barren  soil,  and  is  a  conspicuous 
plant  The  root  is  biennial ;  the  stem  sim- 
ple, cylindrical,  two  or  three  feet  high, 
end,  together  with  the  leaves,  is  cowred 
with  a  very  thick  down.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  almost  sessile,  and  are  diroosed 
ia  a  long  cylindrical  spike.  It  is  or  veiy 
little  utuity,  and  is  avoided  by  all  ani- 
mab  except  goats.  About  eigltty  species 
of  mullein  are  known,  most  of  them 
natiyes  of  the  re^pons  about  the  Mediter- 
raaean. 

Mt^LLEH,  John.    (See  Regionumtamu.) 

M0LL£B,  John  von,  the  celebrated  im- 
torian,  bom  at  Schaffhausen,  in  1753,  was 
the  son  of  a  preacher  and  schoolmaster 
there,  and  was  indebted  to  his  maternal 
gnnd&ther  for  the  fbture  bent  of  his 
mind.  Before  he  had  learned  to  read,  hoi 
bad  become  familiar  with  the  jMrincipal 
events  of  Swiss  histoiy,  through  the  con- 
venation  of  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  old 
nan.  His  diminutive  size,  shortness  of 
a^ht,  and  deficate  constitution,  prevented 
wn  fhrni  enpiging  in  the  sports  of  his 
•ge,  while  his  studious  diBposition  and 
warm  heart  excited  the  hopes  and  won 
the  aflSsctions  of  his  elders.  At  the  age  of 
wne  years,  he  wrote  a  hietorv  of  his  native 
city ;  and  to  the  ancient  dassics,  which 
he  began  to  read  secretiy  in  his  13th  year, 
be  was  indebted  for  that  love  of  liberty, 
ind  moral  grandeur,  that  cleamesB  and 
method  of  thought,  and  elegance  and  en- 
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ergy  of  ezpresBaoD,  viiiich  appear  even  in 
his  school  exerasea.  Being  mtended  for 
the  church,  he  went  to  G6ttingen  in 
1769,  where  his  teacbera  were  Miuiaelifl^ 
Watoh,  Less  and  Miller,  and  his  ^vorite 
studies,  exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
The  influence  of  Schl6zer  soon  induced 
him  to  renew  his  historical  studies^  the 
first  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  )ub  Bettum 
Cmbrieum  (1772).  On  his  return  to 
Schaffhausen,  HiUler  preached  viith  sue* 
cess,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
iotbegynuasium.  Here  he  formed  an  inti 
macy  with  Charles  Victor  von  Bonstetten, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  admirable  Lstleni 
of  a  youn^  Scholar  to  his  F^end  (in  Qer- 
roan,  pubhshed  in  1808).  Bonstetten  pro- 
cured him  the  place  of  family  tutor,  at 
Geneva ;  and  the  celebrated  Bcnmet  a^- 
wards  received  him  into  his  house.  The 
years  1777  and  1776  were  mnt  in  excur- 
sions through  SwitzerhuH^  in  studying 
the  sources  of  Swiss  history,  and  th6  an- 
cient classiesL  During  the  winter  of  1778, 
he  delivered  lectures  on  univenal  hisloiy. 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  is  given 
in  tl^  Twen^-fbur  Books  of  Univeiaal 
History,  which  form  the  three  fint  vol- 
umes of  his  vroikSi  The  fint  volume  of 
hia  History  of  the  Swiss  Was  pubhshed  at 
Berne  (the  titie-page  said  Boston)  1780, 
and  he  soon  afier  went  to  Berhn,  where 
he  published  his  Eismu  huioriquiu.  Al- 
though Frederic  II  (the  Great}  received 
him  with  distinction,  no  provision  was 
made  for  him,  and  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  obtaining  a  [raee  in  the 
academy;  he  therefore  left  Bodin,  and 
became  professor  of  histoiy  at  Cassel 
fl781).  Here  he  produced  his  treatises 
Ik  PjMwnce  desMdena  gurksModtmu, 
and  De  PhabUutmmt  de  la  DtmmatUm 
UmpardU  da  tawerain  PoMttfe  au  Qme. 
SMe.  In  1783,  MAller  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, and  renewed  his  examination  of  the 
documents  of  the  histoiy  of  Switzerland. 
In  1786,  he  was  invited  to  Mentz  by  the 
elector,  vrith  the  post  of  librarian  and 
court  counsellor,  and  here  published  a 
new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  with  n 
second  volume  of  his  history.  8<nne  po- 
litical treatises,  which  he  publidbed  at 
Mentz,  contributed  to  extena  his  reputa- 
tion, and  to  raise  him  to  higher  dignities 
at  the  electoral  court  In  1791,  the  em- 
peror created  him  baron  of  the  empire, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility.  When  Mentz  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  (1792),  Mikl- 
ler,  who  had  no  sympathies  with  the  revo- 
lution, went  to  Vieima,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  chancery  of  court 
and  state.    His  pamphlets  on  toe  occasion 
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of  the^eparate  peace  of  Pruflria,  Die  Ue- 
htnUungm  vnd  der  Rekktfritdt  (1795), 
and  tlM»e  entitled  DU  Gtfaknn  dtr  ZeU^ 
and  iDot  ncftcTfle  JIliM  ziim  iVierfen  (]  7971 
are  maater-piecee  of  eloquence.  Id  1800, 
he  was  appointed  first  keejper  of  the  im- 
perial libraiy,  and  now  found  time  to 
devote  to  his  historical  studiea,  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  his  political  duties 
and  the  tipubled  state  of  the  country.  In 
1804,  he  left  Vienna,  and  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
studies*  Several  treatisss  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  History  of  Frederic  II,  on 
the  Decline  of  Liber^  among  the  An- 
cients, &c  are  contained  in  ttie  eighth 
volume  of  his  worits.  He  was  preparing 
materiala  for  writing  the  history  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  when  the  battle  of  Jena 
INit  a  stop  io  his  labors.  Napoleon  had  a 
convemtion  with  him  at  Beriin,  and 
treated  him  with  much  distinction.    The 

Snius  and  kindness  of  the  emperor  vron 
I  esteem,  and,  in  his  discourse  Dt  la 
QMn  dt  FMhie^  delivered  before  the 
academy,  he  spoke  of  him  in  fiivorable 
terma  This  made  Miiller  an  ohjeft  of 
suspicion  in  Prussia:  he  was^  therefore, 
more  ready  to  accept  a  place  at  the  uni- 
versity of  T&binffen ;  but  while  on  his  way 
thither,  received  the  information  of  his 
appointment  as  secretary  of  state  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  post  he 
entered  upon  with  reluctance.  He  vras 
finally  permitted  to  resign  it  iu  1808,  and 
died  in  1809.  The  first  division  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  his  History  of  Switzerland 
vras  published  in  1806.  His  complete 
works  were  publUihed  at  TAbtngeD,  in 
1810,  &C.,  in  37  vols.  His  Lettf^rs  (vols. 
4—7  and  1^—18]  contain  important  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  Heeren's  MdMar  dtr  Htitori- 
her  (Leipsic,  1809)  presents  an  impartial 
view  of  his  services  and  his  &ults.  His 
groat  work — Guehidde  Sekufeaerigeker 
£iitofioMensefcii/l---comes  down  only  to 
1489.  It  is  disttDguished  for  accuracy  of 
vesearoh,  profound  and  broad  ^ews,  and, 
although  minute,  is  not  diy. 

MUI.I.ER,  Peter  Erasmus,  professor  of 
theology  at  Copenhagen,  born  in  that  city 
in  1778,  has  thrown  much  light  on  north- 
em  antiquitiea,  by  his  kborious  and  criti- 
cal researchesi  Among  his  valuable  pro- 
ductions are  his  SagabSbliotkek  (3  vols.), 
and  Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Value  of 
the  historical  Soureea  of  Saxo  Gnmnaii- 
eus  and  Snone  Sturleson.  The  former 
gives  the  contents  of  all  the  Icelandish 
aa^;  the  latter  is  a  model  of  historical 
anticism.    Bnakinff  ibese  vrorks,  he  has 


written  treatises  on  the  Golden  Horn; 
on  the  Origin  and  Decline  of  HistorkMpa- 
pby  in  Icehnd ;  on  the  Imoortance  ordie 
Icelandish  Language ;  and  Ueher  die  JEM- 
heU  der  ^aiehre.  Since  1815^  he  fan 
been  the  editor  of  the  Copenhagen  Liteniy 
Journal  [KubenhamekelaerdeJ^lerviimmg'' 
er),  which,  since  1821,  has  appeared  un- 
der the  fitle  of  the  Danish  Literary  Gazetls 
(Dansk  LUeratur-Tidende). 

MuixER,  John  Gotthara  von,  orle  of  the 
most  eminent  engravers  of  Germany,  bom 
in  Wfirtembere,  1747,  eariy  displayed  so 
much  talent,  that  the  duke  sent  him  la 
Paris  in  1770.  Here  he  studied  engrav- 
ing under  the  celebraled  Wille,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  was  chosen  member 
of  the  academy  of  arts.  He  was  soon  after 
invited  to  Stuttgaid,  by  the  duke  of  WQr- 
temberg,  as  professor  of  tlie  academy  in 
that  pliu>e,  and  there  publiriied  the  roaster- 
pieces  by  which  he  has  become  cde- 
nrated.  His  principal  historical  pieeoa  are 
the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  from  TrambuH, 
and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Raphael 


is  particulariy  rennerkaMe  for  the  purl- 
nd  softness  of  his  burin.    He  died  in 


He 
tyai 

183a  His  son  John  IHderie  ffiOiam, 
bom  at  Stnttgard  in  1782,  was  abo  a  dis- 
tinguished engraver.  He  received  hie  ed- 
ucation at  the  gymnasium  in  Stuttgard, 
and  was  instructed,  by  hie  father,  in  geom- 
etry and  perspective.  His  attempts  widi 
the  burin  were  successful  beyond  expec- 
tation, and,  in  compliance  with  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  his  fiitber,  be  em- 
ployed himself  assiduously  in  the  8tu<^ 
of  drewii^.  At  the  age  of  20  yean^  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself  with 
such  excessive  ardor  as  to  injure  his 
health ;  he  likewise  practised  oil-paintings 
and  executed  three  portraits  firom  nature. 
While  at  Paris,  he  engraved  the  Venus  of 
Aries  for  the^iwee  FYangaiay  and  a  statue 
La  Jeuneste  for  Robillard :  the  latter  ex- 
hibited a  wonderful  skill  in  imitating  the 
appearance  and  expression  of  marble,  on 
copper.  In  1805,  he  painted  and  en- 
graved the  portrait  of  the  crown  prince^ 
since  king  of  Wflrtemberg;  began  the 
famons  John,  after  Domenichino,  and 
drew  the  St  Cecilia  of  the  asms  maaisr. 
In  1808,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  by  Ritl- 
.ner,  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  to  encrave 
Raphael's  Madonna  del  Sisto,  In  the  Dtea- 
den  gallery;  and,  animated  by  the  greai» 
ness  of  the  undertaking,  he  deiermiTOd  la 
devote  all  his  powera  to  its  eatecution,  and, 
previoiiaJy,  to  arud^  his  art  in  Italy.  In 
1809,  he  returned  from  Italy,  and  entered, 
with  his  usual  industry,  upon  his  grest 
work.     In  the  mean  time,  he  executed 
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09fen]  woricB^  mieh  as  the  poitnitti  of 
Jacobi,  Schiller  and  Hebel,  and  die  Adam 
ltDd£?e,  after  RaphaeL  In  1814,  he  was 
apiiointed  profisaaor  in  die  Dresden  acad- 
emy of  arts ;  but  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  exhauated  the  kat  remains  of  his 
mental  and  bodily  vigor  in  the  completion 
of  his  fiivorile  woik.  He  died  in  1816y 
wiUiout  having  seen  an  imprasaion  of  this 
qileodid  production. 

MuLLEB,  Frederic,  usually  called  AfoJer 
MUar,  or  MiUUr  the  Pamia-,  bom  at 
Creuznacb,  in  1746,  published,  as  early  as 
his  18th  year,  and  subsequently,  several 
collections  of  etchings  fanimals,  composi- 
lioDB  in  the  Flemish  style,  pastoral  scenes, 
kc^  which  were  remarkable  for  their 
eriguiality  and '  freedom.  In  1776,  he 
went  to  Uome^  and  studied  the  worka  of 
Michael  Angelo,  but  without  much  auc- 
eesB.  Like  many  of  those  who  imitate 
that  master,  in  attempting  to  copy  his 
giindeur,  be  fell  into  an  exaggerated  style. 
As  a  poet,  he  deserves  more  credit.  At 
a  time  when  German  poetry  had  decene- 
nted  into  a  mere  venified  prose,  MCiller 
appeared  among  the  great  writers  who 
cave  a  new  impulse  to  German  literature. 
(See  Gtroum  iMeratun>)  His  complete 
^rdnu  were  published  at  Heidelbei^ 
(1811, 3  vols.).  The  principal  are  Niobe, 
Faust,  and  Genevieve.  They  are  charao- 
lerized  by  richness  of  fimcy,  witfmtb  of 
passion,  and  elevated  de£neation  of  char- 
ader,  tbauA  sometimes  wild  and  discon- 
nected. EediedatRome^inl82£sinlhe 
80th  year  of  his  age. 

MuLLxa,  Cliarles  Ottfried,  bom  at  Brieg^ 
1797,  was^  at  first,  profeasor  at  the  Magda- 
len gymnasium  at  Breslau  ;  in  1819,  was 
made  extraordinary,  and,  in  l&i3,  ordinary 
Kofeasorof  philosophy  at  Gdttingen.  lie 
has  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  inge- 
nkHis  and  learned  woiic,  GuMckU  HtUeid' 
•char  Stamme  und  St&dU  (4  vols.,  Gottiugeo, 
1820— 18S4),a  port  of  which  has  been  trans- 
ked  into  English,  under  the  title  of  The 
Doriana  (2  vola,  London,  1830).  The  text 
of  the  translation  was  revised  by  M£dler, 
who  made  numerous  alterudons,  correc- 
ti(XM,and  valuable  additions,  which  render 
it,  in  facL  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the 
work.  His  other  works  are  laber  J^gi^ 
wdieonims  OrckonunoB  und  die  Mimfer; 
ProUgomma  zu  etner  masemduifUicheH 
Ji^lSogk  (1825),  &c 

MUU.KB,  William,  a  German  poet,  bom 
It  Dessau,  1795^  studied  at  Berlin  (1812), 
w^iere  his  favorite  branches  were  tlie  his- 
torical and  |»hilologicaL  The  war  of 
1813  called  him  from  bis  books,  and  he 
WIS  present,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Frus- 


aian  army,  at  the  battles  of  L5tzeii,  Biuli- 
en,  flanau  and  Culm,  in  1814,  he 
returned  to  his  studies  at  Berlin,  and  cul- 
tivated the  okl  German  poetry  and  litera- 
ture. His  early  display  of  talcois  had 
induced  his  father  (a  mechanic,  in  mod- 
erate cucumstanoes)  to  allow  him  to  fol- 
low bis  own  inclinations;  arid,  at  Berlin, 
he  bad  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the 
instructions  of  Bdckh,  Buttmarm,  Riiha 
and  Uhden.  Hia  journey  to  Italy  (1819) 
produced  his  ingenious  work  iSosi,  jKomer, 
iMd  Riknermnm  (BerUn,  1820);  and,  on 
his  retum  to  Germany,  he  became  teacher 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  "in  the  newly  estab- 
lished school  at  Deasau,  where  he  was  . 
also  appointed  ducal  tibrarian.  In  1824 
appeared  his  GtdiMe  mu  den  hmter- 
Itusenen  Papurtn  emu  nitmden  fVaid* 
homutenf  which  displays  graat  poetical 
merit  His  Luder  dor  Grkehm  (1825) 
celebrates,  with  poetic  fire,  the  awakening 
of  an  oppreaaed  nation,  its  stniggle  and  its 
victory.  Uis  L^prische  Spaadargangt  dis- 
plays the  same  trath  of  nature,  frMhneas  . 
and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of  lan- 

Biage,  which  characterise  his  other  poems, 
e  also  contributed  many  critical  papers 
to  several  German  periodicals  and  ency- 
eioMBdias^  and  his  UommrucU  VcrBckuU 
(tSlA)  is  a  work  of  much  learning.  Uis 
BihUotinek  deuiteher  DkhUr  de§  17  Mr- 
hunderti  (10  vols.,.Leipsic,  1822-427)  is  a 
valuable  coUecdonof  the  best  lyric  poems 
oftbatp^od.  He  died  in  1827.  His  works 
were  collected  in  5  volumes  (Leipsic,  1830).' 
Muifi«XT  (sMitftts,  L.) ;  a  genus  of  acan- 
thopterynen  fishes^  disdnguished  by  tho 
oblique  mtm  of  their  head ;  by  two  long 
appendages  under  the  chin,  and  large 
scales  on  the  bead  and  body,  which  are 
veiy  easily  detached.  Their  body  is  ob- 
long^ and  general^  of  a  red  or  yellow 
color;  their  head  of  a  moderate  size; 
their  eyes  situated  close  to  each  other. 
The  most  oelebrmted  species  is  the  M.  bat' 
batiUf  which  is  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. These  fish  were  held  in  great  esti- 
mation among  the  epicures  of  ancient  • 
Rome,  and  were  sometimes  sold  for  their 
weight  in  silver.  Fliny  ^ves  an  instance 
whm  near  $300  were  given  for  a  aini^ 
fiab,  of  about  three  pounds  weight.  Ju- 
venal also  records  the  height  to  which 
luxurv  had  attained  in  his  days,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  prices  siven  fiir  the  mullet — 
**AhJJMn$exmiUibu»  emit^  JEquanUm  aiy 
fu  paribui  sesiertia  Wni$^*  But  the  ex- 
travagance of  these  conquerors  of  the 
world  was  stiU  more  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  mode  in  which  th^  fishes  were 
served  up ;  there  was  a  vessel  of  water,  in 
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^liiich  die  fishes  were  elite,  in  the  eating 
room,  whence  it  was  conveyed  immedi- 
ately to  the  fire,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
apartment  It  was  even  customaiy  to 
place  them  in  glass  vases,  that  the 
guests  might  be  gratified  hy  observing  the 
changes  of  color  wliich  they  underwent 
in  expiring.  Apicius,  that  prince  of  epi- 
cures^ ^n/qpohsm  emmum  amftsiiit  rar- 
m,"  hit  upon  a  mode  of  sufibcating  tSem 
m  a  certain  pickle,  which  heiffhten«l  their 
flavor.  In  modem  times,  tney  are  but 
litde  esteemed,  though  theu*  fleah  is  white, 
fiit,  and  well  tasted.  The  roes  are  known 
in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  &otoy^ :  they 
are  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
are  highly  prized. 

MdLLNXR,  Amadeus  CSottflied  AdoliJ  a 
celebrated  German  dramatist,  bom  at  Lang- 
endor^  near  WeisBenfels,  in  1774,  was 
educated  at  the  Pibrta  school  and  the  uni- 
versity  of  Leipeic,  and  settled  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  at  Weiasenfels.  His  eariy 
studies  had  been  extensive,  particulariv  in 
mathematics  and  Oemian  literature ;  Dut^ 
Ibr  a  time,  he  de>x>ted  himself  entirely  to 
his  profession,  wrote  several  esteemed  law 
treatises,  and,  in  1805^  was  made  doctor  of 
law  at  \vittenbeig.  Several  years  later,  a 
private  theatre  being  eetobliahed,  jprinci* 
pally  at  his  suggestion,  at  Weiasentels,  in 
idiidi  he  appeu^  with  great  success,  in 
many  parts,  he  was  induced  to  write  him- 
ael^  and  produced  his  ^Teunundzwaaig^ 
jfer  Februar  (1813).  The  favor  with  whidi 
it  was  received  encouraged  him  to  contin- 
ue his  labors;  and  his  S^M,  which  vras 
written  the  next  year,  made  him  known 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  translated  in- 
to English,  French,  and  other  languageSL 
These  pieces  were  the  first  of  the  dramas 
founded  on  &te,  and  owe  their  origin  to 
Werner^  VierundxwanxigsUr  FAruar  :  at 
tlie  same  time  they  follow,  though  at  a 
distance,  the  ancient  tragedy.  His  King 
yt^rurrf(1817),  and  his  ./SkmeMmf  1890), 
were  his  next  productions  in  this  aepart- 
ment  His  comedies,  some  of  which 
were  published  in  1815  (among  tbem  we 
may  mention  the  Vtrtrautenf  Die  gronm 
MRndar,  Die  Onkdei)^  were  less  successful 
Collections  of  them  appeared  in  the  Stride  > 
jirdie  BiUme  (1815^1831),  and  Mma. 
nach  f&r  PrivaMknen  (3  vob^  1817— 
18191  From  1830,  he  ceased  to  write  for 
the  tneatre,  probably  on  account  of  the 
eold  reception  of  his  two  last  tracedies, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  drama- 
tnigical  criticiam.  He  had  already  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  several  peri- 
odical works,  but  he  then  became  himself 
an  editor.    From  1830  to  183£s  he  edited 


die  LUenxhuUaU  of  die  MorgtMaU^  and 
in  1833  conducted  the  HduxUj  which  soon, 
however,  fell  through.  In  1836,  he  eatab- 
lisbed  die  MfUernaddMOt,  which  he  ed- 
ited till  1839.  An  edition  of  his  worin^ 
edited  by  hlanself,  was  publiahed  at  Bruns- 
wick (7  vois^  1838),  to  which  he  added  an 
eighth,  under  the  tide  of  Nkmt  LSmmtr 
taiiirarelitrim(Wolfinbattel),  occMoned 
by  and  aetting  forth  his  (juatreis  with  lus 
former  pubUshen.  He  died  in  1839.  A 
selection  of  his  writingB  has  smoe  been 

KibKshed  by  profisssor  Schflta  (3  voIbl, 
eissen,  1830),  who  has  also  written  his 
life.  As  a  critic,  although  often  per- 
sonal in  his  sarcasms,  he  was  distingindi- 
ed  fi>r  his  wit,  judgment,  and  acuteneas. 
His  severe  personAties  engaged  him  in 
manv  disputes,  both  with  authon  and 
pubhshers.  As  a  poet,  MfUlner  is  defi- 
cient in  invention  and  depth  of  feeling; 
but  his  language  is  rich,  sparkling,  and 
highly  poetical,  but  too  epigrammatic ;  and 
his  imagery  is  brilliant. 

MuLTiPLK,  m  arithmetic,  is  a  numbsf 
which  conteins  another  number  a  eer- 
tain  number  of  timea  Thus  eighteen 
is  a  multiple  of  six,  or  of  three,  or 
of  nine,  &c  Csimm^m  muifipk  of  two 
or  more  numben  is  tliat  whicn  containv 
those  numbers  a  certain  number  of  time& 
Thus  thtr^«flix  is  a  common  multi^  of 
fiHU*  and  nme,  bein^  equal  to  nine  times 
the  fint,  and  four  times  the  second.  Ta 
find  the  UaH  common  muttitple  of  sevetal 
numben:  reduce  them  all  to  their  pikne 
Actors,  then  the  product  of  the  greatest 
powen  of  those  prime  facton  is  the  least 
common  multiple  requh^.  Let  it  be  pro- 
posed to  find  the  least  common  multiple 
•f  twelve,  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  or 
the  least  number  that  will  divide  by  each 
of  them  without  a  remainder.    Here 

13=3X3'; 35=5",  and  35=5x7; 
therefbre3X3>x5'x  7=310^  the  least 
common  multiple  required. 

MuLTiPLTiifo  Glass,  in  optics;  one 
wherein  objects  appear  increased  in  ntnn- 
ber.  It  is  otherwise  called  a  pofyAedhm, 
beiug  ground  into  several  planes  that  make 
angles  with  each  other,  through  which  the 
rays  of  liffht,  issuing  from  the  same  point, 
undergo  difierent  refractions,  so  aa  to  en- 
ter the  eye  from  eveiy  surface  in  a  dififer- 
ent  direction. 

MuLTiVALVKS,  in  natural  histoiy;  the 
name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  shells. 

McLTiroM AH ;  a  river  of  Omon  Teiri- 
tory,  which  riaes  in  about  lat  fi%  amona 
the  Rocky  mountains,  runs  about  500 
miles  through  a  country  of  extreme  ftitil- 
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kjj  and  uniteB  with  the  Cohimfaiay  oppo* 
■le  Wappittoo  idaod  The  fint  p«t  of 
the  oouDtiy  tfarourh  wfai^  it  flews  is  lev* 
el  and  open,  but  the  remainder,  and  much 
the  hu^  part,  k  covered  with  a  Ibnat, 
which  J8  probably  not  exceeded  by  any  on 
die  globe  lor  the  aize  of  its  treea  and  the 
ezedlenoe  of  their  timber.  The  Maltno- 
■nh  ii  500  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
lias  five  or  six  lathoins  of  water.    There 


ii  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  other- 
wise free  from  all  obatructions  to  naviga- 
tkm  for  javentv  milea. 

Mum;  a mak  liquor,  which  derives  its 
aame  from  the  inventor,  JMumme,  a  Ger- 
Boao.  It  was  fonnrarly  exported  from 
Gennanvin  huge  quantities,  but  is  now 
knused. 

MuMiDKS  (by  some  derived  from  the 
Ardbic  laoima,  or  the  Coptic  miMi,  bitu- 
men or  wax);  the  dead  bodiea  of  the 
Esyptians,  which  were  preserved  by  em- 
balnitng:  Owinff  either  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  flgyptians^  or  to  the  nature 
•f  the  country,  which  renderad  intennent 
iaeonvenient,  or  the  want  of  fuel,  which 
tendered  burning  difficult,  they  embalmed 
dl  their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  sub* 
tenmneons  chambers,  or  in  grottoes  exca- 
vatsd  in  the  movntains.  An  immense 
■amber  of  tfaem  has  been  found  in  the 
plain  of  Saccara,  near  Memphis;  hence 
eaUed  the  pkdn  •ffkit  mummieif  consisting 
not  only  of  human  bodies,  but  of  various 
animals^  or  heads  of  animals,  bulk,  apes, 
il»es^  crocodiles,  fish,  &c.  Numerous 
caves  w  grottoes,  with  contents  of  the 
same  kku^  are  found  in  the  two  moun- 
tainous ridffes  which  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Nue  from  Cairo  to  Syene.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  are 
dioae  in  the  vicini^  of  ancient  Thebes,  in 
the  Lybian  mountains,  many  of  which  were 
enroined  b;^  Belzoni,  and  those  near  £le- 
ithias  (described  by  Hamilton),  farther  up 
the  river,  which,  though  less  splendid  than 
the  Theban  sepulcfares,  contain  more  il- 
hutiBtions  of  the  private  life  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  sepulchral  chambers  are  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  fi«8Co  paints 
itipaadbaB»-reliefi,and  frequently  con- 
tarn  statues,  vases,  &c.  Some  of^  them 
(the  Eoyal  SMHilchres)  consist  of  suites  of 
epaciouB  halls  and  long  nlleries  of  mag- 
nificent workmanship.  Those  of  private 
Huhriduals  vaiy  according  to  the  wealth 
<^'the  deceaseij,  but  are  often  verv  richly 
oniamented.  Many  of  these  tombs  have 
been  ransacked  by  Arabs  for  the  purpose 
ef  plunder,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
mummies  destroyra  for  the  roan  or  as- 
fihaltum  they  contain,  which  is  sold  to 
8* 


advantage  m  (kko^  The  tonhs  and 
mummies  am,  many  of  them,  two  orthrea 
thousand  yean  old,  and  are,  in  part,  in« 
debied  for  their  preservation  to  the  dir- 
neas  of  the  soil  and  the  mildneas  of  the 
cHmate.  The  prooaasea  for  the  preser- 
vation flf  the  hody  were  vwy  various. 
Thoee  ef  the  poorer  rissspis  were  merely 
dried  by  sah  or  natmn,  and  wmpt  up  in 
eoarre  ckdis,  and  depasited  in  me  oata^ 
combe.  The  bodiea  of  the  rich  and  tlie 
great  underwent  the  most  oomplicaied  c^ 
erationa,  and  vrere  lahoriouspr  adtomed 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  Embalmeia 
of  different  nnks  and  duties  extracted  the 
brait)  through  the  noetry,  and  tlie  entrails 
through  an  mcision  in  the  side ;  tlM  body 
was  then  ahaved,  washed,  and  salted,  and, 
afler  a  certain  period,  the  pracess  of  csiMbi- 
wg  f  q.  v),  properiy  spnalring,  began.  Tiie 
whole  body  vras  then  steeped  in  bakam, 
and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages;  each 
finger  ami  toe  was  separately  enveloped,  or 
sometimes  sheathed  in  a  gold  oaae^  and  the 
nailswereoflen  gilded.  The  bandagee  were 
then  folded  round  each  of  the  limbe,  and  fi- 
nally round  the  whole  body,  to  the  number 
of  15--dO  thicknesses.  The  head  vras  the 
object  of  particular  attention;  itwassome- 
timea  enveloped  in  several  folds  of  fine 
muslin ;  the  first  was  glued  to  the  akin, 
and  the  othere  to  the  first ;  the  whole  was 
then  coated  with  a  fine  phister.  A  col- 
lar of  cylindrical  glass  heads  of  difibrent 
colors,  is  attached  to  the  mask  which  cov- 
en the  head)  and  with  it  is  connected  a 
tunic  of  the  same  materiaL  The  beads, 
both  in  the  collar  and  tunic,  are  so  anang- 
ed  as  to  form  images  of  divinities,  of  the 
BcarabcBUS,  the  winged  gbbe,  &c.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  mummy  is  aometimes 
contained  in  a  sort  of  shea^  made  of  pa^ 
per  or  linen,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of 
plasteiven  which  are  paintings  and  {;ild- 
ing.  These  paintings  represent  subjects 
rehtoig  to  the  duties  of  the  soul^  its  pre- 
sentatkm  to  the  different  divinitiea ;  and  a 
perpendicular  hieroglyphical  inscription  in 
the  centre  gives  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
and  of  his  relations,  his  titles,  &c.  The 
whole  is  then  pkioed  in  tlie  coffin.  Those 
mummies  which  have  been  examined  jpre- 
sent  very  difi^rent  appearances.  One  class 
has  an  opening  in  the  left  side,  under  the 
armpit,  and  in  another  the  body  is  whole. 
Some  of  thoee  which  have  been  opened 
have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  balsam- 
ic substanccSfOthers  by  salt.  In  the  fonner 
case,  aromatic  gums  or  asphaltum  were 
used  (the  gums,  when  thrown  into  the  fire, 
give  out  an  aromatic  odor) ;  in  these  the 
teeth  and  hair  ore  generally  preserved ;  but 
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ifexposedto  the  air,  they  are  aoon  affocted. 
Those  prepared  with  aaphak  are  of  a  red-  - 
diah  color,  and  are  in  good  preaerratioii. 
Thoee  dried  with  ealine  aubatanceaare  of 
a  bhck,  hard,  amooth  appearance.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  they  attract  moiature, 
and  become  covered  with  a  aaline  aub- 
alance.  Thoeemummiea  which  have  no 
opening  are  also  partly  preserved  by  adine 
sobstanoes^  and  partly  t^  asphalt.  In  the 
latter,  not  only  tfae*cavities  of  the  body  are 
fiUed  with  it,  but  the  fleafa,  bones,  and  ev- 
ery part,  seem  to  be  penetrated  by  it  i  it 
was  prabably  injected  in  a  hot  state. 
These  are  the  most  commonly  met  with. 
They  are  bard,  black,  and  without  any  dis- 
ai^neeaUe  smelL  The  whole  mummies 
prepared  with  salt  alone  are  white  and 
smooth,  and  reaemble  parchment  The 
coffin  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or 
paeteboard ;  the  case  is  entire,  and  cover- 
ed, within  and  vrithout,  by  paintii^  rep- 
resenting funeral  scenes^  and  a  great  vari- 
ety of  other  subjects :  the  name  of  the  de- 
CMsed  is  also  repeated  on  them  in  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  The  cover,  whi^  is 
also  entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same 
manner,  and  contains,  too,  the  countenance 
of  the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 
g^ded.  The  breast  is  covered  with  a  huge 
collar ;  a  perpendicular  inscription  occu- 
pies the  centre,  and  funeral  scenes  the 
skies.  The  coffin  is  often  enclosed  in  a 
second,  and  even  third  case,  each  of 
which  IS  also  ornamented  with  similar 
representations. — ^The  name  of  irmmmte9 
is  likei^iBe  given  to  human  bodies  preserv- 
ed in  other  ways,  either  by  accident  or  by 
some  artificial  preparations.  The  Guan- 
ches,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Ca- 
naries, preserved  the  bodies  of  their  de- 
ceased niends,  which  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  catacombs  in  Palma, 
Ferro,  Tenerifte,  &c.  The  natives  called 
ihem  xoiTM.  They  are  dry,  light,  of  a  yel- 
low color  and  strong  odor,  aud  often  in- 
jured by  worms;  they  are  enveloped  in 
goat  skms,  and  enclosed  id  cases.  They 
ore  supposed  to  have  been  dried  in  the 
air,  after  having  had  the  entrails  removed ; 
and  they  were  also  covered  with  a  sort  of 
aromatic  varnish.  Humboldt  found  mum- 
mies prepared  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Mexico.  The  Peruvians,  also,  had  the  art 
of  preserving  the  bodies  of  their  incas. 
Mummies  were  formerly  used^  in  medi- 
cine, under  the  name  of  mufitux  vera,  on 
account  of  the  balsam  they  contained; 
but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  so  em- 
ployed.— See  SicL^r,  r/e&er  Mgyptische 
Mv/wtn  (Vienna,  1820);  Grunvifle  On 
F/jifptian  Mummies  (London,  18^).    The 


burial-place  of  the  Capuchin  monafltefy, 
at  Palenno  in  Sicily,  is  a  large  subtiem' 
nean*  vault,  divided  into  several  wide  and 
lofhr  galleries,  in  the  walla  of  which  are 
niches  containing  several  hundred  haman 
bodies^  kept  in  an  upright  position  by 
being  fastened  to  the  wall  behind,  and 
clothed  in  their  usual  dress.  The  moola 
have  a  peculiar  manner  of  preserving 
bodies,  vidiich  they  keep  secret  Naturd 
mummies  are  fiequendy  found  proaerved 
by  the  dryness  of  the  au*.  In  a  vault  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bremen,  called  the  lead- 
cettor  (because  it  was  formeriy  employed 
for  meltiog  lead,  for  aqueducts  andoigan 
pipes),  are  bodies  in  good  preservatioD. 
In  the  monastery  of  St  Bernard,  on 
mount  St  Bernard,  the  bodies  of  traveUers 
who  have  been  buried  in  the  snow,  are 
depodted  in  a  chapel,  in  which  there 
are  open  windows^  protected  by  grates. 
They  are  placed  in  a  sitting  portion, 
leaning  each  on  another's  breast  Tlie 
cold  prevents  their  putrefaction,  and  gives 
them  time  to  dry.  The  Gaulish  mum- 
mies, in  the  cabinet  of  comparative  anato- 
my, in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  were  found  in 
Auvergne,  in  the  last  century.  They  bear 
no  m^s  of  any  balsamic  preparation, 
but  are  enveloped  in  Hnen,  and  appear  to 
have  been  interred  with  great  care.  It  ia 
uncertain  whether  their  preservation  was 
owm^  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  to  a 
peculiar  and  now  unknown  process  of 
embalming.  Dried  bodies  have  also  been 
found  in  some  of  the  saltpetre  cavea 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  U.  Statea. 

McBiPs;  the  common  name  of  the 
disease  called,  in  scientific  language, 
eynanche  parotukcu  It  comes  on  with  me 
usual  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  soon 
attended  with  a  swelling  of  the  jaws  and 
neck,  sometimes  -on  one  side  only,  but 
commonly  on  both.  The  causes  of  it  are 
not  known  with  certainty.  Children  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  adults.  It  seems, 
sometimes,  to  be  the  effect  of  cold.  It  is 
often  epidemic,  and,  according  to  CuUen, 
is  contBj^ous.  In  general,  it  runs  iti 
course  without  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
hardly  requires  any  remedies;  exposure 
to  tiie  cold  should  be  avoided.  The 
mean  duration  is  from  ten  dsjrs  to  a  fbit« 
night 
MuNCER,  Thomas.  (See  M&ntzerA 
MuNCHHAUSEN,  Jcromc  Charlea  Fred- 
eric von,  the  original  of  the  well-known 
narrator  of  wondeis,  was  a  German  officer 
who  served  several  campaigns  against  the 
Turk»in  the  Russian  service.  lie  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  horses  and  hounds ;  of 
which,  and  of  his  adventures  among  the 
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TM%  he  told  the  most  eztraTagant  sto- 
liee ;  and  bk  fancy  finally  so  completely 
lot  the  better  of  his  memoiy,  that  he  really 
believed  hk  moat  improbable  and  impoa- 
■Ue  fictional  and  was  veiy  much  ofiended 
if  any  doubt  waa  expreaaed  on  the  aub- 
ject.  In  relating  theae  raonatrouaUea^hia 
eyes  would  ahine  and  atart  out  of  hia 
head,  hia  ftce  became  flushed,  the  sweat 
rolled  down  fiom  his  foreh^id,  and  he 
used  the  moat  violent  geaturea,  aa  if  he 
were  really  cutting  off  the  heads  of  Turks^ 
or  fighting  the  bears  and  wolvea  that 
figure  in  hu  stories.  Having  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  BCurger  at  Pyr- 
mont,  and  being  pleased  with  hia  aociety, 
Hiinchbauaen  used  to  relate  those  waking 
dreams  to  him ;  and  tlie  poet  afterwards 
published  them,  with  his  own  improve- 
ments^  under  the  title  of  Wunderhare  A- 
ftenOnier  iifu/  Reuett  d/t9  Harm  VonMiinch- 
htamn,  translated  from  the  English, 
London  (Gottinsen),  1787^  A  part  of 
them  baa  alreadv  appeared  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Ddicuz  AecukmUa  (Heil- 
bronn,  16651  under  the  title  of  Menaacia 
Itidicuku  The  wit  and  humor  of  the 
work  gave  it  great  success,  and  it  was 
translated  into  aeveral  foreign  languagesL 
When  it  appeared  in  England,  the  British 
reviewers  labored  to  show  that  it  was  a 
ntire  upon  the  ministry.  MiincblvBiusen 
^  very  angry  at  the  liberty  thus  taken 
with  his  name,  and  Bur^r  became  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties  m  consequence. 
Ad  enlarged  edition  was  published  by 
fichoorr,  in  four  volumes  (G6ttingen, 
1794—1800).  Miincbhausen  when  quite 
advanced,  married  a  very  young  wife,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  son,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  suit  prosecuted  by  his  re- 
IstWDs  after  his  death,  ui  1797,  in  support 
ef  their  claims  to  his  estate. 

MuRicH  (in  German,  Jtftlnd^),  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  a  royal 
nodence  and  arehiepiscopal  see,  lies  in  a 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Isar  (Iser) ; 
•at.  48°  8^  N. ;  Ion.  ll*'  W  E.  The  popu- 
lation, meluding  the  suburbs  of  Au  and 
Haidhausen  and  the  military,  is  92,000. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  but  is 
tu)t  a  place  of  great  strength ;  on  the  out- 
aide  of  the  rampart  are  the  suburbs.  The 
J^^eets  are  generally  broad  and  straight, 
butnot  wen  paved ;  the  houses  high,  and 
of  good  appearance;  the  public  edifices 
numerous ;  and  the  city  is  accounted  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Germany  t  few  of 
theobitowps  on  the  continent  make  a 
better  appearance.  The  royal  palace  is  a 
^ge  edifice,  plain  in  its  exterior,  but  in  its 


interior  magnifiqent  The  nKM^.remariLable 
apartment  is  the  koMtr-Mql,  or  emperor's 
hall,  one  of  the  grandest  in  Germany. 
There  are  several  other  palaces;  twenty- 
two  churehes,  some  of  tliem  magnificent; 
council-house,  arsenal,  barrack^  mint, 
theatres,  operaa,  &C.,  6tc  There  are  ma- 
ny charitable  institations,  which  are  exten- 
sive and  well  supported.  The  htenuy 
and  scientific  establiahments  are  nume- 
rous, among  which  are  the  central  library, 
said  to  contain  400,000  volumes  (90,000  of 
them  incmudnda),  and  9000  manuscripts; 
the  royal  cabinet  of  .medak^  containing 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  the 
museum  of  antiquities,  said  lobe  the  most 
complete  in  Gwroamr;  the  academy  of 
sciences,  erected  in  }f5^  having  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, inodels  and  instruments ;  the  militaipr 
academy,  lyceum,  symnaaium ;  the  veten- 
nary  and  suigical  schools,  observatory, 
cabinet  of  medals,  gallery  of  picturea,  and 
botanic  garden*  In  18S7,  the  univcruity 
of  Landahut  was  tranaferred  to  Munich  : 
it  has  an  agricultural  chair,  a  botanical 
garden,  anatomical  and  chemical  insti- 
tutes, and,  in  1839,  had  1800  students. 
The  environs  of  the  ci^  are  pleasant,  be- 
ing enlivened  by  gardens  and  various 
places  of  public  resort  The  Iser  is  not 
navigable ;  and  Munich  is  not  disdnguish- 
ed  KiT  trade  or  manufactures.  The  city 
has  been  much  embellished  and  enlarged 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  particularly 
by  the  taste  of  the-  i^resent  king.  Among 
the  recent  erections  are  the  (SUon  (p.-in- 
cipal  hall  130  feet  long,  75  broad) ;  the 
New  Palace  (680  feet  long,  150  highl  in 
front  of  which  is  a  bronze  statue  or  the 
late  king ;  the  PmakMeeOj  or  new  edifice 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  pic- 
ture gallery,  the  Boisser^e  collection,  the 
works  of  art,  which  were  purebased  by 
the  king  in  Italy,  &C.,  in  nine  halls  and 
twenty-three  cabinets ;  the  Gluptotheca 
(q.  V.) ;  All  Saints'  chapel,  painted  in  fres- 
co, b^  Hess,  &c  Munich  was  founded 
in  962,  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia, on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  monks 
of  Scbeffelar,  whence  its  name  {M&nchmi 
from  the  German  Moneheuy  monks).  The 
emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  conferred  on 
the  city  its  privileges  in  1315,  and  in  1392 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  younger 
Bavarian  line,  which  survived  the  others, 
and  thus  rendered  Munich  the  capital  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  captured  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1632,  by  the  Austrians  after 
the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704),  and  again 
in  1741.  (See  Bavaria.)  the  French  en 
tered  it  in  1800. 
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MvificiFi.\  were  those  towDB  in  the  Bo- 
inan  empire  wliich  elected  their  own 
magistrates  (ibwmtwri,  ooUtfuan  duwrio- 
fiicm),  and  were  governed  either  according 
to  the  Roman  law,  or  their  own  law&  In 
the  first  case,  they  posaessed  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship  in  its  widest  extent 
{wMniafiacwnmi^fragio)'^  in  the  latter  caae, 
they  could  only  attain  to  militaiy  offices  of 
honor. 

MuNNicB,  Biukhaxd  Christopher,  count 
o^  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  1683, 
wh««  his  &ther  was  a  privy  counsellor, 
^received  «  careful  education,  then  travel- 
led to  France,  and,  in  1701,  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Darmstadt  troops.  In  1705,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Cassel,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  after  his  libe- 
radon  from  captivity  (he  bed  been  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Denain). 
In  1716,  he  entered  as  colonel  into  the 
Polish-Saxon  service,  and  in  1717,  became 
#naajor-general.  Driven  thence  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  field-marshal-fieneral  count 
Flemming,  he  entered  the  Swedish,  and 
after  the  death  of  Charles  XII,  in  1720,  the 
Russian  service.  May  22,  Peter  the  Great 
made  him  lieutenant-general  Catharine  I 
conferred  on  htm  the  order  of  Alexander. 
Peter  II  made  him,  in  1727,  genenil-in- 
chief,  and  in  1728,  gave  him  the  title  of 
eovmJL  In  1731,  he  became,  under  Anna, 
field-marBhal-general,and  president  of  the 
imperial  milititfy  college.  As  such,  he  new- 
modelled  the  Russian  army.  In  1734,  he 
besieged  and  took  DsBtxic ;  was,  on  his  re- 
turn, sent  to  Warsaw  to  quiet  the  troubles 
which  had  broken  «eut  among  the  Poles, 
and,  in  1735,  made  a  campaign  against  the 
Turka  In  this  war,  he  laid  waste  the 
Crimea  in  1736,  conquered  Otchakow  in 
1737,  crossed  the  Dniester  at  Sinkowza, 
defeated  the  Turics  at  Stewutschan,  took 
the  fortress  of  Chocziin,  and  occupied 
Moldavia.  Hisfurther  progress  was  stop- 
ped by  the  peace  concluded  between  the 
Gennan  emperor  and  the  Tui-ks,  which 
was  followed  by  a  peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  SepL  18,  1739,  at  Belgrade. 
When  Anna  was  on  her  death-bed,  he 
induced  her  to  appoint  Ernest  John,  duke 
of  Courland,  regent  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire, and  guardian  of  her  successor,  Ivan, 
daring  his  minority,  because  he  hoped  in 
this  way  to  become  himself  the  virtual  sov- 
ereign, while  the  duke  was  merely  a  nomi- 
nal ruler.  But  being  di8Bppointed,he  eflfect- 
ed  the  downfall  and  imprisonment  of  the 
duke  ;  after  which  the  princess  Anna, 
mother  of  Ivan,  became  the  nominal  re- 
gent. MOnnich,  not  being  able  to  be- 
come <^nereliflsimo  now  had  himself  de- 


clared prime-miniBtflr,and,  as  such^efiaclel 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Pniasia.  But 
the  regent  having  formed  a  connexion 
with  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden, 
Mtoiich  conceived  himself  iniured,  and 
demanded  his  diamisBion,  in  May,  1741. 
Having  obtained  it,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  K^nigsbeig',  when  he  was  ar- 
rested by  the  order  of  the  princeas  Eliza- 
beth (who,  in  December,  1741,  had  obtain- 
ed fercible  possession  of  the  throne),  and 
was  condemned  to  death ;  but  the  senftenos 
was  commuted  into  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates,  and  banishment  to  Pehm,  in  Sibe- 
ria, where  be  remained  till  Peter  ill  ra- 
called  him,  in  1762,  and  restored  him  to 
his  former  dignities.  He  died  in  1767,  aged 
84.  He  wrote  ihaucht  pour  dmmor  tow 
Idtt  de  la  Forme  du  Gauoarnemenl  dt  /*£»- 
fitt  dt  Runie  (Copenhagen,  1774). 

MuNOz,  John  fiSsptist,  a  Spanish  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  1745,  at  Museroa, «  vil- 
lage near  Valencia,  and  studied  in  the  uni- 
versity  of  Madrid.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  wrote  pre&ces  to  the  rhetoric  of 
Louis  of  CSrenida,  and  the  logic  of  Vemei, 
both  which  displayed  great  erudition.  He 
was  appointed  cosmograpfaer  of  the  Indies^ 
in  which  situation,  by  order  of  the  king 
he  began  a  history  of  America,  of  whicS 
he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume,  un- 
der the  tide  of  Hiitoria  dd  Mtevo  Jlfondb. 
His  other  woiics,  by  which  he  acquired 
gnat  reputation,  are  De  Scriftorum  get^ 
UUumLecHone  etprofanarumlhsc^plinantm 
StudUs  ad  Ckrimana  Pietalis  J^wmam  ear- 
igendit  (Valencia,  1768) ;  De  recto  PkUoBo- 
^lUB  recentU  m  Tkeolcjpa  Usu  DiuerlaHic 
(ibid,  1767)  ;  Insliivl^iones  pkSosopkuM 
(ibid,  1768) ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  &c    He  died  in  1799. 

MuNSTER ;  capita]  of  the  Prussian  prmr- 
ince  Westphalia,  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  20,637  inhabitants ; 
lau  Sr  5&  N. ;  Ion.  7*>  36^  E.  The  fortifi- 
cations  are  now  converted  into  walka 
Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains  nu- 
merous monuments  of  art,  aiui  the  hand- 
some church  of  St.  Lambert^  on  the  tower 
of  which  are  still  seen  the  three  iron 
cages,  in  which  were  suspended  the  re- 
mains of  John  of  Leyden,  iCnif^rdoUing 
and  Krechting  (1^),  there  are  nine 
other  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  seve- 
ral hospitals  and  learned  institutions.  The 
CathoUc  university  here  was  suppressed 
by  the  king  in  1818,  and  its  funds  appro- 

{)riated  to  the  seminajT  for  Catholic  theo- 
ogians  (founded  in  1^))  to  the  gymna- 
sium in  Miinster  and  Paderbom,  and  the 
seminary  for  Catholic  priests.  The  gym- 
nasium has  a  libnuy  of  25|000  volumes. 
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Mfinster  was  aDCfently  called  MaUnd^ 
tfterwards  Mtmngtrodiy  and  finally  re- 
eehred  its  present  name  from  the  splendid 
churoh  and  monastery  (in  German,  MUn- 
jfer)  erected  by  Chatfemagne  in  the  eighth 
oentuiy.  In  the  sixteenth  centnry,tt  wasthe 
theatre  of  the  fiinatical  yioience  of  the  Ana- 
bBptt6ta(q.v.)  Inl648,thepeaceofWest- 
pimlia  was  signed  in  the  hall  of  the  council- 
Mose,  which  soil  contuns  the  portraits  of 
the  arabassadon  present  on  that  occasio;!. 

MnirsTKR,  Pkace  or.   (See  WestphaHOf 
Peace  of.) 

HufrrsR,  Balthasar,  bom  at  Limbeck  in 
1734,  studied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
preacher  to  the  oqihan  asylum  in  Ootha 
(1760)^  and  afterwards  to  the  German  so- 
ciety of  St  Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where 
hedied in  1793.  His  Sermons  are  esteem- 
ed for  their  practical  character.  He  was 
•IsDthe  author  of  GeitUiehe  CaniaU  (1769) 
and  GtMiche  lAeder,  Mtinter  was  ap- 
poiiited  to  prepare  the  unfortunate  count 
Stniensee  for  death,  and  wrote  an  account 
ef  bis  conversion,  which  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages. — 
His  son  Frtdaic^  bishop  of  Seelana  and 
mimate  of  the  Danish  church,  bom  at 
Gotha  in  1762,  studied  theoioffy  in  the 
imiverBity  at  Copenhagen,  and  tnen  spent 
two  years  at  G6ttingen.  In  1783,  he  vis- 
ited Italy  and  Sicily,  resided  some  time  in 
Rome,  and,  returning  to  Copenhagen,  in 
1768  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes- 
sor of  theology,  in  1790  ordinary  profes- 
sor in  the  university,  in  1808  bishop  of 
Seeland  and  knight  of  the  Danebrog,  and 
died  in  1830.  Among  his  numerous  and 
learned  works,  the  most  important  are  his 
Description  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;.  Specimtn 
Venionum  DioMis  Cofticarum  (Rome, 
1786|,  from  a  manuscnpt  discovered  by 
him  m  Rome  ;  Statutes  of  the  Templara 
(also  discovered  by  him);  Helicon  of  the 
Carthaginians  (2d  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1821) ; 
Antiquarian  Essays ;  ARscelkmea  Haf- 
senna  (2  vols.,  1816—25] ;  Ecclesiastical 
Hiatoiy  of  Norway  and  Denmark  (3d  vol 
left  in  MS.);  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men, 
containing  investigations  into  the  year  of 
Christ's  birth. — His  daughter  Fredmca 
Bnm,  bom  at  Tonna  in  1765,  married  a 
Daoish  counsellor  in  1783,  is  distinguished 
for  her  poetical  and  pra^  writings.  In 
1791,  she  travelled  in  France  and  Switzer- 
laod,  and,  in  1795,  visited  Italy,  whither  she 
igiin  returned  in  1805,  and  spent  several 
jeais  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Her  travels 
are  described  in  her  D^ptrnxfen,  her  Btitfe 
cat  Ann,  &c  Her  poems  have  also  been 
published  in  diree  volumes. 
Muhtchia;  one  of  the  ports  of  Athensi 


between  the  Pyroafl  and  Sunhun.    (See 
jttAeiu.) 

M^nzER,  or  Murtzer,  Thomas,  a  cele- 
brated German  fonatic,  was  bom  at  Stol- 
berg  in  the  Hartz.  If  the  tradition,  that 
his  fiither  was  iHecally  executed  by  a 
count,  is  tnie,  this  cucumstance  may  ac- 
count for  the  direction  which  his  feelinn 
afterwards  assumed.  He  probably  stud- 
ied at  Wittenberg,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  master.  He  was  afterwards  a 
teacher  at  Aschersleben,  and  preached  for 
several  yean  in  difterent  places,  every 
where  displaying  a  violent  enmity  to  the 
papacy.  Luther's  doctrines  began  about 
this  time  to  spread  widely,  and  men's 
minds  were  roused  to  shake  oft*  the  papal 
yoke ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of 
fonaticism  began  to  spread  abroad.  Whilst 
Luther  (a.  v.)  was  shut  up  on  the  Wart- 
burg,  and  Carlstadt  (q.  v.)  was  committing 
the  greatest  violences  in  Wittenberg,  the 
sect  of  Anabaptists  (q.  v.)  was  fl)rmed  at 
Zwickau,  by  Klaus  Storcli,  a  clothier,  with 
whom  Marx  StAbner,  Martin  Kellner  and 
Miinzer  associated  themselves.  They  en- 
tered Wittenberg  with  their  followers ;  but 
Luther  attacked  them  with  such  force, 
thnt  both  Storch  and  Carlstadt  were  oblig- 
ed to  leave  the  city.  MQnzer  proraulg^ 
ed  his  doctrines  with  more  zeal  and  suc- 
cess at  Altstedt  in  Thuringia,  where  he 
preached  from  1523.  He  assailed  the  pa- 
pacv  and  Luther  with  great  violence,  and 
excited  the  people  to  revolt  airainst  the 
authorities,  particularly  after  mey  were 
forbiidden  to  attend  his  preaching.  He 
eadly  persuaded  them  that  God  would 
soon  deliver  Christendom  fit>m  the  yoke 
under  which  it  groaned.  His  followers 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  Frederic,  elector 
of  Saxony,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar, 
summoned  him  to  Weimar,  to  answer  ft>r 
his  conduct,  in  15SM.  Nothing  further, 
however,  was  done,  than  to  direct  the  au- 
thorities of  Altstedt  to  remove  so  danger- 
ous a  person  fiom  the  city.  Miinzer  dis- 
appeared, and  was  not  heard  from  again 
jfbr  a  year,  when  be  made  his  appearance 
at  Nuremberg.  Not  being  allowed  to  re- 
main there,  he  went  to  Schafthausen, 
where  he  continued  six  months,  and  then 
returned  to  Saxony.  In  MAhlhausen,  he 
gained  an  entire  ascendency  over  the  pop- 
ulace, deposed  the  city  council,  which  for- 
bade his  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 
one,  permitted  the  pillage  of  the  monas- 
teries and  of  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and 
proclaimed  a  community  of  goods.  An- 
other fanatic,  by  the  name  of  Pfeifer,  en- 
tered the  Eichsield,  with  his  troop  of  plun- 
dering fi>llowerB,   and   joined   MCuazer. 
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Tliis  eveoty  and  the  informatioo  that 
40,000  peasants  had  assembled  in  Fiaoco- 
nia,  and  plundered  and  burnt  150  castles 
of  die  nobles,  and  23  nAonasteries,  inflaaied 
his  zeaL  He  roused  his  adherents  in 
Frankenhausen,  the  mountaineers  of 
Mansfeld,  and  the  peasants  at  Miihlhau- 
sen,  Langensalza  and  Tennstedt,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  promising  his  folio wera» 
that  he  would  raise  them  all  to  the  rank 
of  nobility.  Leaving  Pfeifer  governor  m 
MGhlhausen,  he  pro<^eded,  with  300  cho- 
sen men,  to  Frankenhausen,  broke  off  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  opened  With 
tlie  count  of  Mansfeld,  and  rekindled  the 
ardor  of  the  towns  people.  Frederic  the 
Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  now  dead,  and 
his  more  energetic  successor,  John,  associ- 
ated himself  with  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
Philip^  landgrave  of  HeaBe,and  Henry ,duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  sent  a  force  against  the 
insurgents,  who  amo:^nted  to  about  8000 
men,  advantageously  posted  on  a  height 
near  Frankenbausen,  and  protected  by  a 
barrier  of  wagons.  The  princes  attempted 
to  efl^t  die  peaceable  submission  o/  the 
revoken,  but  M&nzer  woukl  not  iisten  to 
terms,  and  was  totally  defeated,  alier  an 
obstinate  struggle,  May  15,  1525.  TiiC 
insurgents  lost  {rum  5000  to  7000  killed, 
and  the  survivors  tlirew  themselves  into 
Frankenbausen.  Miknzer  concealed  him- 
self in  bed.  feigning  sickness,  but  was  ac- 
cidentally oificoveml,  and,  being  auned  to 
HeldrungaD,  eonfessed  his  aocomplicea  on 
the  rack.  Pfeifer,  who  attempted  to  flee 
from  Muhlhausen,  was  also  made  prison- 
or.  They  were  condemned,  with  twenty- 
four  others,  and  executed  at  Miihlhausen. 
Mijnzer  beliaved  with  the  greatest  pusil- 
lanimity, and  was  unable  even  to  pro- 
nounpe  the  crepd  at  the  execution.  After 
the  decapitation,  his  body  was  impaled,  and 
bis  head  smck  upon  a  stake.  (See  Peat' 
Mis'  fVw.) 

MuEAL  AacH  (from  mtotic,  a  wall) ;  a 
wall,  or  arched  wall,  placed  exactly  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fixing  a 
large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  instni- 
riient,  to  observe  the  meridian,  altitude, 
Slc^  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MuRAT,  Joachim,  the  son  of  an  innkeep- 
er at  Cabora,  bom  in  1771,  was  a  man  of 
an  elegant  person,  spirited  and  active,  but 
distinguished  for  the  most  daring  cour- 
age, rather  than  sagacity  and  strength  of 
mind,  and  finally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
rashness.  When  a  boy,  he  escaped  from 
the  college  of  Toulouse,  where  he  had 
been  plai^  to  prepare  him  for  the  eecle- 
fnastical  profession.  He  was  afterwards  a 
common  chasseur,  and  deserted ;  served  in 


the  constitntiona]  guard  of  Louis  XVT ; 
then  entered  the  l&i  regiment  of  mottBt- 
ed  chasseurs ;  rose,  by  his  zealous  Jacofain- 
isra,  to  the  rank  of  lieuienant-cok>nel ;  was 
afterwards  removed  as  a  teirorist,  and  re- 
mained without  enipk>yraent  tilt  bis  fiito 
placed  him  in  cmmexion  with  Bonaparte^ 
whom  be  accompanied  as  an  aid  to  Italv, 
in  1796.  Here  he  distinguished  himseb" 
as  a  cavalrv  ofilcer  by  his  impetuous  cour- 
ace,  and  felbwed  the  general  to  Egypc 
m  decided  the  victory  over  the  TuiSs  at 
Aboukir,  and  returned  with  Bonaparte  as 
general  of  division.  On  the  18th  Brii- 
maire,  he  expelled  the  council  of  five  bim- 
dred  from  the  hall  of  St.  Cloud,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  in  1800  manied 
Marie  Annonciade  Caroline  (bom  in  1788), 
the  youngest  sister  of  the  firet  eonsuL  at 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and, 
in  1^^  was  made  marahal  of  the  empirs^ 
grand-admiral,  and  prince  of  the  French 
empire.    His  services  in  the  campaign  of 

1805,  against  Austria,  in  which  he  entered 
Vienna  at  the  head  of  the  army,  were  re- 
warded, in  1606,  with  the  grand-duchy  of 
Bog.  The  war  of  1806  with  Prussia,  and 
of  1807  with  Russia,  where  he  followed 
up  the  victories  of  his  master,  with  his  eav^ 
ahy,  ]iit)cured  for  him  the  distinction  of 
occupying  Madrid  with  a  French  army  in 

1806.  Napoleon  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  July  15, 180&  Mural, 
under  the  title  of  ibitig  JoacAm  JVi^wfera, 
ffoveined  with  prudence  and  vigor,  cbi^By 
following  the  steps  of  Joseph.  His  attempt 
to  conquer  Sidly  miscarried.  His  wife,  a 
woman  of  sense  and  character,  effected 
much  good  at  home,  while  Muret  him- 
self was  called  to  accompanv  Napoleon 
to.  Russia,  at  the  head  of  all  bis  cavalry. 
He  was  here  defeated  at  Tarutina  (October 
16).  Upon  the  retreat.  Napoleon  intrmt- 
ed  to  him  the  command  of  the  wreck  of 
the  army.  The  emperor  accused  him,  in 
the  Mmtiteur,  of  incapacity  in  this  com- 
mand. Muiat  returned  to  Naples  ftill  of 
indignation,  and  sought  the  friendship  of 
Austria.  He,  however,  once  more  fought 
with  Napoleon,  in  the  fiital  eampugn  of 
Germany  (1813).  After  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  his  king- 
dom, and  negotiated  fer  its  preservation, 
with  Austria  and  England.  The  former 
actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  him 
(June  11, 1814),  to  which  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia acceded,  in  1815 ;  but  England  wouM 
only  enter  mto  a  truce,  since  Ferdinand  of 
Sicily,  her  ally,  would  receive  no  indemni- 
fication fer  Naples.  The  situation  ofMurst 
was  consequently  doubtful.  He  advance 
with  his  amy,  in  Fehniary,  1814,  as  fer  as 
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the  Po ;  bat  his  hesitation  in  attacking  the 
Freaeh  excited  the  inistnist  of  fioglaml,  as 
much  as  the  hesitation  of  England  to  a6- 
knowledip  him  as  an  ally  had  excited  his 
own  Mispicions.  A:  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
the  Bourhons  solicited  for  his  dethrone- 
ment, and  Euffiand  accused  him  of  treach- 
ay.  He  took  up  arms,  in  1815,  for  Na- 
poleon, as  was  then  thought,  while  he 
wsayet  negotiating  at  Vienna,  and  formed 
apkm  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  as 
&r  as  the  Po.  Towards  the  end  of  March, 
after  Napoleon  had  entered  France,  he 
advanced  with  his  army,  partly  by  Rimini, 
partly  by  Rome,  Florence  and  Modena, 
attarked  the  Austriens,  and  called  the 
Itatioos  to  independence,  at  the  very 
time  that  Austria  and  the  allies,  upon  his 
repeated  aasurances  in  March,  that  he 
irould  remain  true  to  them  against  Napo- 
leon, had  determined  to  recognise  him  as 
king  of  Naples.  It  was  too  kite.  Austria 
therefore  took  the  field  against  him. 
Forced  to  retreat  at  Ferrara  by  Bianchi 
(April  13),  surrounded  by  Nugent,  defeat- 
ed by  Bianchi  at  Mac^rata  (or  Tolentino) 
'  (May  2  and  8),  Murat  was  deserted  by  the 
peater  part  of  his  army.  May  19,  be  en- 
tered Naples  as  a  fugitive,  l^be  country 
hod  now  declared  against  him.  He  fled 
in  disgtiise  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  from 
whence  he  sailed  for  France,  and  landed 
at  Cannes^  May  25.  His  family  went  on 
board  the  English  fleet,  and  found  in  Aus- 
tria protection  and  a  home.  Napoleon 
would  not  (lennit  him  to  come  to  Paris. 
But  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  from 
Toulon  with  his  ailhereuts  in  Italy.  After 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  escaped, 
in  the  midst  of  continual  dangers,  to  Uor- 
aca,  while  his  agent,  Macirone,  created 
with  the  allies  for  a  place  of  refuge  for 
him.  But,  pui^Hied  as  a  rebel  in  Corsica, 
invited  to  return  to  Naples  by  his  ad- 
herents and  by  traitors  (see  Medici)^  and 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  several  breve  offi- 
eos,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  he  deter^ 
mined  to  sail,  with  250  of  his  adherents,  to 
Naples,  to  recover  his  lost  throne.  Every 
thiug  was  prepared,  when  his  aid,  Maci- 
rone, brought  an  Austrian  passport,  and 
the  permission  to  reside  in  Austria.  It 
was  too  late.  Munit  set  sail  that  very  night 
(September  28),  with  six  barks.  A  gale, 
on  the  6th  October,  off  the  coast  of  pala- 
hria,  dispersed  his  fleet.  Only  two  of  the 
vessels  entered  the  road  of  S.  Lucido. 
Murat  now  wished  to  sail  for  Trieste,  but 
the  captain  of  his  vessel  declared  that  he 
must  hnd  for  provisions.  Murat  then  de- 
tsRniiied  to  so  on  shore.  General  Fren- 
eeichetti  and  26  soldiers  attended   hira 


But  his  declaration,  ^  I  am 
iFoachim,  your  kinff,"  produced  no  effect. 
He  vna  pursued.  He  forced  his  way  back 
to  the  water,  and  leaped  into  a  boat  to  co 
to  his  ship,  but  was  seized  and  carried  m 
chains  to  Pizzo,  where  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martiaJ,  and  condenmecTto 
be  shot  The  sentence  was  executed  Octo- 
ber 13.  He  met  his  fate  with  coura^. — 
See  the  Higtoire  tks  six  dtrmera  Mms  de 
laVitdt  JoaeMm  Murat  {trom  the  Italian 
of  general  CoUetta,  Neapolitan  minister 
of  war  during  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, Paris,  1821);  and  general  Frances- 
chetti's  M4tn.  svr  Ub  Kvenemms  ^  ont 
mnkM  la  MoH  de  Joachim  /(Paris,  1826). 
Murat's  wklow  (see  Bonapiaie)  is  now 
called  countess  of  Lt]iano,  and  lives  under 
the  protection  of  Austria,  near  Trieste, 
where  she  has  careflilly  educated  her 
four  children.  Her  second  daughter  was 
married  (1825)  to  count  Rusponi  of  Ra- 
venna. His  eMest  son,  Achille,  who 
resided  in.  Florida,  author  of  Lettres 
8ur  Us  ittais-UmSj  has  returned  to 
France. 

MuRATORi,  Lewis  Anthony;  a  distm- 
guished  Imlian  antiquarian  and  hisnirian. 
Me  WAS  bom  at  Vignola,  in  the  Modenese* 
territoriee^  m  1672.  Having  adopted  the 
ecclesiastioal  profession,  and  received  the 
order  of  priesthood,  he  obtained  some  pre- 
ferment in  the  church.  In  1664,  he  was 
made  keeper  of  the  Ambrostan  library  at 
Milan,  and,  subsequently,  librarian  and 
an^hivist  to  the  duke  of  Modena.  His  lit- 
eraiy  productk>ns  are  voluminous  and  val- 
uable ;  but  his  ftime  principally  depends 
on  his  labora  as  an  editor  or  the  works  of 
others.  His  worics  fill  forty-six  folio,  thir- 
ty-four quarto,  and  thirteen  octavo,  vol- 
umes. Among  them  are  Delia  ptrfetki 
Poesia  Aaliana  (1706,2  vols.,4to.);  ^^•' 
UmmtaUs  ItaluM  Medii  JEvi  (1638, 6  vols., 
folio) ;  JSTovus  Tkesaurus  VeUrum  biscrip- 
Honxm  (1739, 4  vols.,  folio) ;  AnttdxAa,  La- 
tina  (4  vols.,  4to.) ;  Aneed^Oa  Graea  (4to.); 
his  great  collection  Rerum  JRaUearum 
Scriplores  ab  Armo  500  ad  1500  (27  vols., 
foho),  of  which  the  two  supplementary 
volumes  appeared  after  his  death.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  AnnaH  tPRalia 
(1744— 1749^  12  vols.,  4to.,  repeatedly  re- 
published in  18  vols.,  8vo.);  Disseriaziom 
sopra  AniickUh  Raliane  (1751, 3  vols.,  4to.). 
Muratori  died  in  1750. 

MuRET,  or  McRETus,  Mark '  Autooy ; 
a  learned  French  grammarian,  so  called 
from  a  village  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoges,  where  he  was 
bom  in  April,  1526.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  taught  the  languages  at  ViUe- 
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nenve,  and  aftarwardB  at  Poicdera,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Paris.  In  the  latter  place,  an 
accuaatioD  of  an  infiunoas  nature  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  At  Tou- 
louse, where  he  had  settled,  after  obtain- 
ing his  libeiation,  he  taught  jurisprudence 
for  some  time,  when  a  second  charge,  of  a 
similar  namre,  was  brought  against  him, 
and,  in  1554,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  in  effigy.  He  escaped  to  Padua, 
where,  as  weUas  at  Venice,  he  continued 
to  give  public  lectures  till  156Q,  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  gnyen  him  by  car- 
dinal Ippolito  d'Este  to  Kome.  In  1563, 
he  began  to  teach  Greek  and  Ladn,  with 
philosophy  and  civil  law,  at  Rome.  In 
1576,  he  took  the  vows,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  and  died 
in  1785.  His  .worka,  consisdng  of  ora- 
tions, letters,  poems,  sacred  hymns,  &c. ; 
Varuz  LecHifUB ;  four  Disputations  on  the 
Pandects ;  On  the  Origin  of  Laws ;  Car- 
mmaJuwmlia^  &C.,  all  written  with  much 
(urity  and  eleimnce.  were  coUected  in 
727  (Verona,  5  vols.,  8vo.).  Another 
edition  appeared  at  Leyden,  in  1789  (4 
vols.). 

MuRFREESBOROUoH ;  s  post-town  in 
Rutherford  county,  Tennessee,  32  miles 
soutli-east  of  Nashville.  It  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  tlie  state  government;  popula- 
tion, in  1820,  about  1200.  It  was  establish- 
ed about  the  year  1811.  The  town  has  a 
healthy  situation,  and  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  state.  The  road  is  good  to  Nashville, 
at  which,  place  steam-boat  navigation 
commences. 

Muriate  of  Barttes.    (See  Barytu.) 

Muriates,  in  chemistry;  a  genus  or 
salts,  formed  from  the  muriatic  acid  with 
certain  bases. 

Muriatic  Acid.  The  name  of  this 
acid  is  derived  from  mtirio,  the  Latin 
name  of  sea  salt,  from  which  it  is  com- 
monly extracted.  It  is  also  called,  in 
commerce,  the  marine  acidy  and  the  tfjpirjJt 
ofaaiL  It  is  denominated  the  hydro-chlo- 
ric add  by  the  French,  in  allusion  to  its 
composition.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
known  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Basil  Val- 
entine, though,  as  a  gas,  it  was  unknown 
till  1772,  when  it  was  obtained  by  Priest- 
Xey^  by  healing  the  liouid  acid,  and  re- 
ceiving it  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  mer- 
cury. It  is  now  procured  in  the  gase- 
ous form,  from  the  decomposition  of  com- 
mon salt  bjr  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be 
collected  without  the  use  of  a  mercurial 
cistern,  simply  by  delivering  it  from  the 
gas-bottle  through  a  narrow  tube,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vial  or  jar:  the  gas,  being  of  a 


specific  gravity  of  1.259^  displacee  die  air, 
and  completely  occupies  the  veosel.  If 
an  inflamed  taper  be^immersed  in  it,  it  ia 
immediately  extinguished.  It  is  deatrue- 
tive  of  animal  life;  but  the  irritation  pn>- 
duced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  per- 
mits its  descent  into  the  lungs.  It  m 
merely  changed  in  bulk  by  alleratioiis  of 
temperature,  but  experiences  no  change 
of  state.  It  is  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio,  by  weight,  of 
thirty-six  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former. 
It  is  ahsort)ed  with  great  rapidity  by  water. 
A  botde  full  of  the  gas,  if  opened  in  wa 
is  almost  instantaneously  filled.  Water 
absorbs  about  500  volumes  of  this  a 
and  the  solution,  when  cold,  has  the  d 
sit^  of  1.1958,  and  consists  of  40.39  real 
acid,  and  59.61  water.  The  common  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  liquid  muriatic  acid  is 
the  following :  common  salt,  sulpfamic 
acid  and  water,  equal  weights ;  the  acid 
being  minted  with  one  third  of  water, 
and,  when  cold,  poured  on  the  salt;  the 
gas  evolved  is  conducted  through  reaer- 
voin  of  water,  and  subjected  to  preasniB 
in  contact  with  it.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  1.17.  It  is 
always  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  fiwi 
the  presence  of  muriate  of  iron,  derived 
firom  the  vessels  employed  in  the  procesa. 
At  the  specific  gravity  of  1.203,  it  boils  at 
107°.  It  combines,  like  the  other  poweriul 
acids,  with  the  alkalies,  earths  and  meod- 
lic  oxides,  forming  a  very  peculiar  cla^ 
of  salts.  Muriatic  acid  is  a  valuable  article 
of  the  materia  mediea.  It  is  particularlj 
used  in  cases  of  dyspepsia  that  are  atteml- 
ed  with  morbid  secretions,  also  in  hepatic 
derangements  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
is  also  of  considerable  value  as  a  disinfect- 
ing  agent 

McRiLLo,  Bnrtolomeo  E^steban,  the 
ffreatest  of  all  the  Spanish  pamtera,  ws« 
bom  at  Seville,  Jan.  1, 1618.  He  received 
his  first  instnictions  in  the  art  from  his  le- 
lation,  Juan  del  Castillo ;  but  the  latter 
having  gone  to  settle  at  Cadiz,  Murillo  waa 
obliged,  for  subsistence,  to  paint  baniM»a 
and  small  pictures  for  exportation  to 
America.  In  that  business^  he  obtained 
full  employment,  and  began  to  distinguish 
himselr  as  an  able  colorist  He  was  still 
very  young,  when  he  happened  to  sea 
some  works  of  Pedro  de  Moya,  who  waa 
pasnng  through  Seville,  on  hm  way  to 
Cadiz,  which,  being  painted  in  the  style 
of  Vandyke,  inspired  him  with  the  desire 
of  imitatmg  that  great  artist,  under  whom 
De  Moya  bad  studied  shortly  b^ore  his 
decease.  The  time  he  was  able  to  avail 
hunself  of  Moya's  instructioQ  was  viiy 
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Aoft,  and  he  raaolTod  afterwaidfl  to  repwr 
to  Italy  for  ijBpiovement.  But  his  meiuiB 
were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  journey.  CollectiDg, 
nowever,  all  hia  resources,  he  bought  a 
quantity  of  canvaas,  divided  it  into  a  num- 
ber of  vquares,  upon  which  he  painted 
subieclB  df  devotion  and  flowen^  and, 
with  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  these,  set 
out  upon  nis  jouniey,  unknown  to  his  re- 
htions  and  friends.  On  his  arrival  at 
Madrid,  he  waited  upon  Velasquez,  his 
countryman,  and  communicated  his  plans 
to  him.  Struck  with  the  zeal  and  talents 
of  the  young  artist,  Velasquez  treated  him 
with  the  glreatest  kindness,  and  diverted 
him  fiom  hie  project  of  the  journey  to 
fiome,  by  procuring  him  fuU  employment 
at  the  £8curial,  and  in  the  different  palaces 
of  Madrid.  Murillo  returned  to  Seville  in 
1645,  after  an  absence  of  three  yeaia.  The 
ibUowing  year,  he  finished  painting  the 
liltle  cloister  of  Sl  Francis ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  executed  it  produced  the 
greatest  astoniahment  among  his  coun- 
tiymen.  His  picture  of  the  I>eath  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Sl  James  dis- 
tributinc  Alms,  crowned  his  reputation, 
to  the  ust,  be  showed  himself  a  colorist 
cjqual  to  Vandyke,  and,  in  the  second,  a 
rival  of  Vehiaquez.  Xhey  obtained  him  a 
multitude  of  commissiona^  which  procured 
him  an  independent  fortune.  His  auc- 
cen,  however,  never  led  him  to  be  care- 
leaei  He  gradually  perfected  bis  manner, 
by  giving  more  ooidneaB  to  his  pencil, 
without  abandoning  that  sweemeas  of 
oobring  which  distinguished  liim  from  all 
his  rivi^  increanng  its  strength,  and  giv- 
ing greater  freedom  to  his  touch.  He  on- 
ricbed  the  churches  and  convents  of  Se- 
ville, and  other  cities,  with  numerous 
works.  Having  been  invited  to  Cadiz,  to 
paint  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he 
there  executed  bis  celebrated  picture  of 
the  Marriage  of  St  Catharine.  As  he  Was 
ibout  to  &iish  it,  he  wounded  himself  so 
dreadfully  on  the  scaffolding,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  efifocts  of  the  injury  un- 
til his  death,  at  Seville,  in  April,  1682.  To 
the  peatest  merit  as  an  historical  painter, 
Munllo  joined  equal  excellence  in  flowers 
■Dd  kndscape.'  His  works  afford  proo& 
of  the  perfecrion  to  which  the  Spanish 
■chool  had  attained,  and  the  rsol  character 
of  itB  artiiis ;  for,  m  Murillo  never  quitted 
hii  native  country,  he  could  not  be  influ- 
enced by  any  foreign  style;  and  his  origi- 
tnhty  of  talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  pamters  of  every  achooL  He 
^  neither  the  charming  dignity  of  Raf- 
ale, the  grmdeur  of  Caracci,  nor  the 
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grace  of  Correg^o;  but,  aa  a  fidthihl  imi- 
tator of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes  vul^gsr 
and  incorrect,  he  is  always  true  and  natu- 
ral; and  the  .sweetness^  brilliancy,  finsah- 
nesB  and  harmony  of  his  coloring,  make 
us  forget  all  his  defeQteu 

MuRpHT,  Arthur,  a  dramatic  writer,  bom 
in  Ireland,  1727,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  to  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  and,  on  hia  return, 
was  employed  in  the  counting-house  of 
his  uncle,  who  intended  to  make  him  su- 
perintendent of  an  estate  in  Jamaica;  but 
his  inclination  being  averse  to  this  desti- 
nation, he  repaired  to  his  mother,  then 
resident  in  London.  At  first,  he  accepted 
a  situation  in  a  banking-houae,  but  was 
aoon  altogether  engrossed  by  literature. 
In  October,  1752,  ho  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Grav's  Inn  Journal,  a  litera- 
ry periodical,  and  first  essayed  his  diainat- 
ic  powera  m  the  &rce  of  the  Apprentice, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Upholsterer, 
lie  aoon  after  made  an  attempt  aa  an 
actor,  in  the  character  of  Othello,  and  heki 
an  engagement  with  Foote  for  a  single 
season,  and  then  retired.  On  quitting  me 
stage,  tie  determined  to  study  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  eocie^  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1757.  In  1759,  he  pro- 
duced the  Orphan  of  China,  firom  the 
tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  of  tragedy,  comedy  and  fiuroe,  for 
the  groundwork  of  which  he  was  general- 
Iv  indebted  to  some  fbrem  oricinaL  Of 
these,  the  Grecian  Pau|£ter,  the  Way  to 
keep  him,  All  in  the  Wrong,  and  Know 
your  own  Mind,  still  keep  the  stage.  In 
1788,  he  retired  altogether  fix>m  me  bar, 
and  occupied  himself  entirely  for  the 
press.  In  1792,  appeared  his  Eeay  on 
the  Life  and  Genius  of  Doctor  Johiuon ; 
and,  in  1793,  he  published  his  translation 
of  Tacitus,  with  historical  supplements. 
In  1796,  appeared  his  tragedy  of  Arminius ; 
and  his  warmth  in  ^vor  of  the  then  pend- 
ing war  obtained  him  a  pension  of  £200 
per  annum.  He  died  in  June,  1805,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year.  One  of  his  latest 
works  was  a  Life  of  Ganrick ;  and  a  truaeia* 
tion  of  SaUiist  bos  appeared  since  his  death. 

Murrain,  or  Gargle  ;  a  contagioua 
disease  among  cattle,  principally  cauaed 
by  a  hot,  dry  season,  or  general  putrefac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  begets  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  a  swelling  in  the 
throat,  that  soon  proves  mortal  The 
symptoms  are  a  hanging  down  and  swell- 
ing of  the  head,  abundance  of  gum  in  the 
eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  a  short  breath, 
palpimtion  of  tbe  heart,  staggering,  a  hot 
breath,  and  a  shining  tongue. 
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Murray,  Alexander,  a  distinguished 
commodore  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  States, 
was  born  in  Chestertowti,  Maryland^  in 
the  year  1755.  He  went  early  to  sea,  and, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commanded  a  mer- 
chant vessel  in  the  European  trade.  At 
twenty-one,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy ;  but  no  vessel  being  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  him,  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained a  correspondent  rank  in  the  first 
Maryland  regiment,  under  the  command 
of  colouel  Smallwood.  His  conduct  in 
the  battles  of  Whiteplains,  Flatbush  and 
New  York  was  marked  by  the  greatest 
gallantry.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captain- 
cy, and  served  unremittingly  and  bravely 
to  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1777. 
Sickness  obliged  him  to  withdraw,  for  a 
time,  to  his  father's  house.  As  soon  as  he 
recovered,  he  took  command,  at  different 
periods,  of  several  well-appointed  letters 
of  marque.  In  these,  he  fought  various 
desperate  battles,  that  showed  him  an  in- 
trepid and  skilful  officer.  After  he  had 
taken  an  English  letter  of  marque  of  his 
own  force,  and  had  prisoners  on  board 
equal  in  number  to  bis  own  crew,  he  was 
captured  by  an  English  fleet  Before 
long,  he  was  regularly  exchanged.  He 
then  volunteered  his  services  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, on  board  the  American  frigate  Trum- 
bull, which  had  scarcely  cleared  the  capes 
of  Delaware,  when,  in  the  night,  and 
during  a  terrible  storm,  she  was  attacked 
and  taken  by  two  British  vessels  of  war. 
Lieutenant  Murray  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  sanguinary  engagement.  On  his 
recovery  and  exchange,  he  was  selected 
as  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alliance  frig- 
ate, commanded  by  commodore  Barry. 
In  this  ship  he  remained  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  revolutionaiy  war.  He  had 
shared  in  thirteen  battles  in  the  army  and 
navy.  When  the  new  American  govern- 
ment organized  a  navy,  captain  Murray 
was  one  of  the  first  ofncers  recalled  into 
service.  The  U.  States  corvette  Mon- 
tezuma was  assigned  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  tlie  American  trade  in  the 
American  seas.  On  his  return  from  the 
cniise,  public  thanks  for  his  conduct  were 
given  him  by  the  president  of  tlie  U. 
Scatea  He  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frieate  Insurgent,  and  soon 
ailerwanls  transferred  to  that  of  tlie  frig- 
ate Constellation.  His  next  sphere  of  ex- 
ertion was  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to 
which  he  was  despatched  with  a  squad- 
ron, to  defend  the  American  trade  against 
the  Barbary  powers.  Being  attacked  in 
his  ship  when  alone,  near  the  bayof  Trip- 
ol]»  bj  a  squadron  of  Tripoline  gun-boats, 


he  dashed  in  among  them,  and,  aAer  a 
spirited  action  of  more  than  an  hour, 
drove  them  into  their  own  harbor.  Com- 
modore Murray's  last  appointment  was 
that  of  commander  of  the  navy-yard  in 
Philadelphia^ — a  post  in  which  he  render- 
ed important  services,  and  gave  univereal 
satisfaction^  He  held  it  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  Oct.  6, 1821,  at  his 
seat,  near  Philadelphia.  He  united  to  the 
highest  firmness  and  resolution  a  remark- 
able mildness  and  serenity  of  temper.  Few 
men  were  personally  more  beloved.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  with  the  highest  honore. 
MuRRAT,  Lindley,  autlior  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  bom  in  the  year  174a^ 
at  Swatara,  near  Lancaster,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents  in  the 
middle'  station  of  life.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  academy  of  the.  society  of 
Friends.  In  1753,  his  father  removed, 
with  his  family,  to  New  York,  where 
Lindley  was  placed  at  a  good  school.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  a  counting-house, 
being  destined  for  the  mercantile  profes- 
sion ;  but,  having  been  severely  chastised 
for  a  breach  of  domestic  discipline,  he 
privately  left  his  father's  house,  took  up 
his  aboide  in  a  seminary  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  and  there  contracted  a  love 
of  books  and  study.  When  brought  back, 
after  some  time,  he  prevailed  upon  his 
fiither  to  procure  a  classical  tutor  for  him, 
under  whom  he  applied  himself  with 
diligence  and  success.  From  the  pre- 
cepts and  example  of  his  parents,  he  im- 
bibed lasting  sentiments  of  morality  and 
religion.  He  now  undertook  the  study 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
coimsellor,  the  celebrated  John  Jay  being 
his  fellow-student.  At  the  age  of  21  or  2^ 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained 

f practice.  Within  two  years,  he  married  a 
ady,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  tender- 
est  union  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  was  very  successful  and  sedulous  in 
his  business  as  a  lawyer,  until  the  war 
broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  About  that  tune,  xkie  decline  of 
his  health  induced  him  to  remove  into  th« 
country,  about  40  miles  from  New  York. 
In  this  retreat  he  passed  four  years ;  and, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
driven  back  to  the  city  (then  in  possession 
of  the  British)  by  tlie  necessity  of  procur- 
ing funds  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family. 
The  profession  of  the  law  being  no  longer 
lucrative,  he  turned  merchant  again,  md 
accumulated  property  enough  to  enable 
him  to  retire  from  'buaoess,  about  tlia 
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period  of  the  establishment  of  American 
independence.  He  then  purchased  a 
beautiful  country-seat,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rirer  Beilevue,  about  three  miles  from 
New  York;  but  a  serere  sickness  sub- 
jected him  to  a  general  debility  of  the 
muscles,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  was 
ioduced  to  go,  with  his  fkmily,  to  Enff- 
land.  He  intended  to  remain  there  only 
two  years;  but  the  local  attachments 
which  he  formed,  and  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, detained  him  for  the  rest  of  bis  life. 
He  bought  a  very  pleasant  estate  at  Hold^ 

Site,  alx)ut  a  mile  from  the  city  of  York, 
ere,  rendered  sedentary  by  the  weakness 
of  bis  muscles,  he  gave  himself  chiefly  to 
reading  and  composition.  His  first  book 
18  entitled  the  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind,  &C.,  and  appeared  in  ]787.  It  was 
anonymous,  gained  much  reputation,  and 
has  passed  through  seventeen  editions. 
His  Grammar  was  first  issued  in  1795.  It 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in 
saccessive  editions,  and  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  or  superseded.  It  is  still,  alto- 
gether, the  best  e3rtant,of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  was  succeeded  by  his  English 
Exercises  and   Key,  intended  to  corre- 

rnd  with,  and  illustrate,  the  Grammar ; 
idffinents  of  which  treatises  were  pub- 
Bshed  in  1797,  and  met  with  an  exten- 
ave  sale,  which  they  still  maintain.  His 
next  work  was  a  compilation,  entitled  the 
English  Reader,  also  extensively  used, 
hi  180S2,  he  produced  a  French  compila- 
tion of  the  same  kind,  entitled  Lecteur 
Francis,  and,  subsequently,  an  Introduce 
*ttm  au  Lecteur  Francais;  and,  in  1804, 
an  English  Spelling  Book.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  Selection  from  Horne's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms,  and  the  Duty  and 
Benefits  of  Reading  the  Scriptures.  His 
publications  were  lucrative,  and  acquired 
public  favor,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  States.  In  1809,  he  finished  interesting 
Memoirs  of  his  life,  printed  since  his  de- 
cease. He  lived  upwards  of  16  years  from 
tbat  period,  a  martyr  to  bodily  infirmities 
and  diseases,  which  he  bore  with  the  most 
exemplary  fortitude  and  Christian  seren- 
ity. He  expired  Feb.  16, 1826,  in  his  81st 
year.  He  had  been  a  highly  useful  1a- 
l>orer  for  education,  and  was  a  man  of  a 
▼tty  amiable  character. 

MuRiuT,  William  Vans,  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy  and 
oniiory,  was  bom  in  Maryland  about  the 
year  1762.  Having  received  a  classical 
education,  he  went  to  London,  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  resided  there  three 
years,  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  Temple. 
He  published,  in  the  British  capital,  a 


pamphlet  on  the  Constitutionfl  and  Laws 
of  the  U.  States,  suggested  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Price,  Turgot  and  Mably,  which 
was  much  commended.    About  1785,  he 
returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law;  but  his  general 
reputation  and  merits  caused  him  to.  be 
soon  called  to  the  councils  of  his  country. 
He  was  firet  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland.    For  upwards  of  six 
yeara  (from  1790  to  1797),  he  held  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U. 
States.    Few  of  that  body  equalled  him 
in  eloquence,  or  the  other  qualifications 
of  a  member  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
'His  name  ranks  with  tiie  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  legislative  annals  of  that  period. 
In  1797,  he  declined  a  reelection  to  con- 
gress, having  too  long  neglected  his  pri- 
vate afiaus.    One  of  Sie  last  acts  of  gen- 
eral Washington,  as  president  of  the  U. 
States,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mur- 
ray as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Ha- 
tavian  republic.    The  minister  arrived  at 
the  Hague  at  a  crisis  when  abilities,  zeal 
and  address  such  as  his  were  required, 
to  counteract  the  unfiiendly  influence  of 
France   over  the  Batavian  government 
He  succeeded  in  preservinff  harmony  be- 
tween the  American  and  mtavian  repub- 
lics; and  the  first  advances  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  U.  States  and  France, 
were    made  4n  the    intercourse  of  the 
French  charg4  d^cffairts^  at  the  Hague, 
with  Mr:  Murray.     Proposals  being  made 
for  a  direct  negotiation,  they  Wtere  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Adams,  then  president  of 
the  U.  States,  who  appointed  Mr.  Murray 
sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French 
republic,  for  the  purpose.     Afterwards, 
judge  Ellsworth  and  governor  Davie  were 
associated  with  him.    The  story  of  this 
negotiation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
portions  of  the  civil  history  of  the  U. 
htates.    Mr.  Murray  assisted  in  making 
the  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Paris, 
Sept.  30, 1800,  between  this  country  and 
France.    He  returned  to  his  station  as 
minister  resident  at  the  Hague,  and,  in 
December,  1801,  to   his   country.     His 
health  being  much  impaired,  he  retired  to 
his  seat  in  Cambridge,    on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.    A  rapid  consumption 
of  the  lungs  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  in 
1803,  in  the  42d  year  of  his  age.    He  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplish^  and  gifted 
of  American  gentlemen. 
MnRRAT,WiUiani.(See^an^!eU,Ear;o/:) 

MuRRlffE,  or    MURRHINE    VASES    (vOMa 

mvrrhiML) ;  splendid  antique  vessels,  which 
were  equally  distinguished  for  the  costli- 
ness of  their  materid,  and  the  beauty  of 
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their  ezeculioiL  They  were  brought,  by 
Pompey,  from  Ana  to  Rome,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  Mithridatea,  and  bore  an  im- 
mense price.  Some  antiquarians  haye 
supposed  them  to  have  been  made  of  a 
nuneral  of  the  class  of  sardonyx  or  aaate, 
or  of  Chinese  steatite ;  others,  of  a  kind 
of  porcelain  or  glass.  It  is  most  probable, 
that  there  were  yeasels  of  this  kmd,  of 
natural  as  well  as  artificial  materials ;  and 
diat,  being  similar  in  their  exterior,  they 
were  easily  confounded  with  one  another 
and  acquired  a  common  appellation.  Of 
the  first  kind  is  the  famous  Mantuan  vdve, 
00  called,  in  the  museum  at  Brunswick ; 
the  jrell-known  Barberini,  now  Portland 
vase  (q.  t.),  in  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter  kind. 
MuRTEir.  (See  JIforaf.) 
MuRviKDRO.  (See  Moroiedro.) 
MusjEUs,  a  celebrated  poet  of  mytholog- 
ical antiquity,  was  bora  at  Athens.  Some 
call  him  the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  the 
Moon ;  others,  of  Linus  or  Orpheus.  He 
was  probably  called  the  son  of  Orpheus 
because  he  was.  his  follower  and  pupil. 
He  vras  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  phi- 
losopher, and  is  saia  to  have  introduced 
religious  ceremonies,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  Orpheus,  particularly  into  &e 
Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries.  The  an- 
cients atoibute  to  him  many  works,  of 
which  some  verses  only  have  come  down 
to  vuL—A  later  Musnus,  who  probably 
lived  four  or  ^ve  centuries  after  Christ,  is 
the  author  of  an  erotic  poem  of  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander  (Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  17^ ;  Passow's,  with  a  transla- 
tion, Leipsic,  1810). 

MusAOETEs  (leader  of  (he  JMuMt) ;  an 
appellation  of  Apollo,  which  belongs  to 
him  as  the  patron  and  instructer  of  the 
Muses.  In  later  times,  this  appellation  is 
oflener  given  y>  Hercules,  in  inscriptions 
on  gems,  &c.,  and  also  by  authors. 

Musius,  John  Charles  Augustus,  was 
bom  at  Jena,  studied  theoloffy  there,  and 
was  to  have  become  a  parish  priest,  near 
Eisenach,  but  was  objected  to  by  the  peas- 
ants, because  he  had  once  danced.  Rich- 
ardson's Grandison  was  very  popular  at 
that  time,  and  Mus&us  published  a  satir- 
ical parody,  under  the  tide  of  Qrandison 
the  Second,  which  was  well  received. 
He  wnas  afterwards  master  of  the  pages  at 
the  Weimar  court,  and,  in  1770,  appointed 
professor  in  the  gvmnaaium  at  Weimar. 
His  next  producuon  was  a  satire  on  the 
extravagances  of  the  physiognomists, — 
Physiognomical  Travels.  His  German 
Popular  T^es  (1782;  rince  edited  anew  by 
l/l^ebnd  and  Fied.  Jacobs) ;  his  Dreund 


Hemg'  En^einungtn  in  Halbeina  Mankr 
(1785) ;  and  a  new  series  of  tales,  under 
the  tide  StrauBsftdem  (of  which  only  the 
first  volume  was  from  his  penl  are  among 
his  productions.    He  died  in  1787. 


USCAPINE,      MUSCADEL,      MUSCA.TKL 

(from  the  Italian  moaccufeUo,  on  account 
of  its  flavor) ;  a  kind  of  sweet  wine.  Of 
the  Italian,  the  best  sorts  are  the  Syracu- 
san,  the  Moscato,  Giro,  and  Cannanao  of 
Cagliari;  the  Muscat  of  Algberi,  and  Oli- 
astra  in  Sardinia.  The  best  French  mua- 
cadels,  are  those  of  Rivesaltes  and  Lunel; 
after  winch,  rank  the  Frontignac  and  tbe 
Montbadin.  Cyrus  and  Candia  also  jrield 
muscadel. 

Muscle  -  (muaevhui^  Tlie  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name 
consist  of  distinct  pordons  of  flesh,  8uacc»- 
tible  of  contraction  and  relaxation;  the 
motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy 
state,  are  subject  to  the  will ;  and,  for  thai 
reason,  they  are  called  wlwidary  musclea, 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
body  that  owe  their  power  of  contraction 
to  their  muscular  fibres ;  thus  the  heart  is 
a  muscular  texture,  forming  what  is  caUed 
a  hoUUno  muscle ;  and  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, &c,  are  enabled  to  act  upon  tbeir 
contents,  merely  because  they  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibres:  these  are 
called  involwnkBnf  muscles,  because  their 
motions  are  not  dependent  on  the  vrilL 
The  muscles  of  respiration  beinc,  in  some 
measure,  influenced  by  the  wiS,  are  said 
lo  have  a  mired  motion.  The  names  by 
which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  distin- 
guished, are  founded  on  their  size,  figuie, 
situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres,  or  their  origin  and  insertion;  but, 
besides  these  particular  distinctions^  there 
are  certain  general  ones  that  require  to  be 
noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of^a  mtxecie 
are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a 
straight  direction,  they  form  what  anato- 
mists term  a  redUvMor  muscle;  if  the 
fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  th^ 
constitute  a  compmmd  muscle ;  when  the 
fibres  are  disposed  in  the  mannek*  of  niysy 
a  radiated  muscle ;  when  they  are  placed 
obliquely  with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like 
the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  permjform  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opinion  to  each 
other  are  called  aniagmdtis;  thus  every 
extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist, 
and  vice  vena.  Muscles  that  concur  in 
the  same  action,  are  termed  coRgeneresL 
The  muscles  being  attached  to  the  bone^ 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  levetsi, 
that  are  moved  in  different  directions  by 
the  contraction  of  those  organs.  That 
end  of  the  muscle  which  adheres  to  tbe 
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most  fixed  part  is  usually  called  the  ori- 
gin; and  tuat  which  adheres  to  the  more 
iiio?able  part,  the  inscrUon  of  the  muscle. 
In  almo0t  every  muscle,  two  kinds  of 
fibres  are  distinguished  ;  the  one  soft,  of  a 
red  color,  sensible  and  initable,  called 
JUthy  fibres ;  the  other,  of  a  firmer  texture, 
of  a  white,  glistening  color,  inseDsible, 
without  irritability,  or  the  power  of  con- 
tracting, and  named  (eiufinouf  fibres.  They 
are  occasionally  intermixed,  but  the  fleshy 
fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly  or  mid- 
dle part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous 
ones  in  the  extremities.    If  these  tendi- 
nous fibres  are  fi>nned  into  a  round,  slen- 
der conl,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
kndon  of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  spread  into  a  broad,  flat  sur- 
fiice,  it  is  termed  an  aponeunma.     The 
fibres  that  compose  the  body  of  a  muscle 
are   disposed   in  faaciadij   or   bundles, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  tlie 
naked  eye;  but  these  fascicuU  are  divisi- 
ble into   still  smaller  ones;  and  these, 
again,  are  probably  subdivisible  €td  infimi- 
htm.    The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able 
to  trace  seems  to  be  somewhat  plaited; 
these  plaits,  disappearing  when  the  fibre  is 
put  upon  the  stretchy  seem  evidently  to  be 
the  effect  of  contraction,  and  have  prob? 
ably  induced  some  writers  to  assert,  that 
the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or  spiral. 
A  fibre  is  essentially  composed  ofjibrme 
and  ozmccEome,  receives  a  great  deal  of 
blood,  and,  at  least,  one  nervous  filament 
By  chemical  analysis,  muscle  is  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  fibrine,  with  albumen, 
gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate  of  soda, 
phosphate   of  ammonia,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  and 
deU*4ite  covering  of  cellular  membrane, 
which,  dipping  down  iuto  its  substance, 
encloses  the  most  minute  fibres  wo  ore 
able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the 
fiit  which  its  cells  contain,  in  more  or  less 
quantity  in  different  subjects,  and  serving 
•8  a  feupport  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics and  nerves,  which  are  distributed 
tlirougli  the  muscles.    The  muscles  owe 
the  red  color  which  so  particularly  distin- 
guishes their   belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries,  which  are  every  where 
dispereed  through  the  whole  of  their  retic- 
ular substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  hav- 
ing been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like  all 
other  parts  of  the  body  divested  of  their 
blood)  found  to  be  of  a  white  color.    The 
▼cin8,for  the  most  part,  accompany  the 
•rteries,  but  are  larger  and  more  nume- 
n>ua.    The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  as 
9» 


might  be  expected  from  the  great  propor- 
tion of  reticular  substance,  which  is  every 
where  found  investing  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abun- 
dance to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles 
of  the  thumb  alone  receive  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  nervous  influence  than  the 
largest  viscei'a.  (See  Muscular  Motion,) 

Muscle  Shoals  ;  an  expansion  of  tlie 
Tennessee  river,  about  250  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Whirl,  or  Suck,  where  the  river  branches 
through  the  Cumberland  mountain.  The 
expansion  is  25  miles  long  and  2  or  3  in 
width,  and  receives  its  name  from  the 
fiesh- water  clams  found  there. 

Mc7scovr.    (See  Ruasicu) 

Muscular  Motion.  Muscular  mo- 
tions are  of  three  kinds,  name!  v,  voluntary^ 
involuntary,  and  mixed.  The  voltmtary 
motums  of  muscles  proceed  from  an  exer- 
tion of  the  will :  thus  the  mind  directs 
the  arm  to  be  rafsed  or  depressed,  the 
knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c. 
The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are 
performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab-' 
sorbents,  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The 
mixed  motions  are  those  which  are  in  part 
uuvler  the  control  of  the  wiU,  but  which 
ordinarily  act  without  our  being  con- 
scious of  their  acting ;  and  ore  perceived  in 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostals, 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  dia- 
phragm. When  a  muscle  acts,  it  be- 
comes shorter  and  tiiicker ;  both  it^  origin 
and  insertion  are  drawn  towards  its 
middle.  The  Sphincter  muscles  are  al- 
ways in  action ;  and  so  likewise  are  an- 
tagonist muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at 
rest  When  two  antagonist  muscles  move 
with  equal  force,  the  part  which  they 
are  designed  to  move  remains  at  rest; 
but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles  re- 
mains at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  tlje 
part  is  moved  towards  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion. When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  con- 
tracts. If  a  muscle  lie  stretched  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  contracts,  and  endeavors  to 
acquire  its  former  dimensions  as  soon  as 
the  stretching  cause  is  removed.  When 
a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise  irrita- 
ted, it  contracts  independently  of  the  will : 
this  power  is  called  trrito6t2tto,  and  it  is  a 
property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent  in  the 
muscles.  When  a  muscle  is  stimulated^ 
eitlier  through  the  medium  of  the  will,  or 
any  foreign  body,  it  contracts,  and  its  con- 
traction is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as 
the  stimulus  applied  is  greater  or  less. 
The  contraction  of  muscles  is  different^ 
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aecoidiiig  to  the  piupoae  to  be  served  by 
their  contraetion :  thus  the  heart  coDtracts 
with  a  jerk;  the  urinaiy  bladder,  slowly 
and  uniformly.  The  intensity  of  muscu- 
lar contraction,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them* 
selves  together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain :  it  is  generally  regulated  bv 
the  will,  according  to  certain  limits,  which 
are  different  in  difibrent  individuals.  A 
particular  oraanization  of  the  muscles  is 
nvorable  to  me  intenmiy  of  their  contrac- 
tion :  this  orsanization  ia  a  considerable 
volume  of  fibres^  strong,  of  a  deep  red, 
and  striated  transversely.  The  cerebral 
influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mu^ 
cular  tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of  the 
intensity  of  muscular  contraction.  A' very 
great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found 
united^  in  the  same  individua],  vnth  that 
disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  which 
18  necessary  to  produce  intense  contrac- 
tions: these  elements  are  almost  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  they  are 
united,  they  produce  astonishing  efiects. 
Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the  aUdeUB 
of  antu]^uity ;  in  our  times,  it  is  obser^'ed 
in  certain  mountebanks.  The  muscular 
power  may  be'  carried  to  a  wonderfiil 
degree  by  the  action  of  the  brain  alone : 
we  know  the  strength  of  an  enraged  per- 
son, of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  convul- 
sions. The  will  governs  the  duration  of 
the  contraction :  it  cannot  be  carried  be- 
joad  a  certain  time,  however  it  may  vary 
m  dlfi[erent  individuaJs.  A  feeling  of 
weariness  takes  place,  not  very  great  at 
first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  muscle  refuses  contraction.  To  pre- 
vent  this  inconvenience^  the  motions  of 
the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  mus- 
cles act  in  succession,  the  duration  of 
each  being  but  short :  our  not  being  able 
to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus 
explained,  as  an  attitude  which  causes  the 
contraction  of  a  small  number  of  muscles, 
can  be  preserved  but  for  a  veiy  short  time. 
The  feeling  of  fiitigue  occasioned  by  mus- 
cular contraction  soon  goes  ofi^  and,  in  a 
diort  time,  the  muscles  recover  the  power 
of  contracting.  The  quickness  of  the 
contractions  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  sub- 
ject to  cerebral  influence:  we  have  a 
proof  of  this  in  our  ordinary  motions; 
iNit  beyond  this  degree,  it  depends  evi- 
dendy  on  habit  In  respect  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  modon,  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  that  of  a  man  who  touches 
a  piano  for  the  firat  time,  and  that  wliich 
the  same  man  produc^  afler  several 
yean'  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very 
great  oifierence  in  persons,  with  regard  to 


the  quickness  of  con1nedonl^  either  ki  or- 
dinary motions,  or  in  those  which  depoid 
on  habit.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  contitic- 
tions,  it  is  directed  by  the  will;  but  it 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of 
the  fibres,  long  fibres  having  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  contraction  than  mose  that  ars 
short.  The  will  has  generally  a  great  in- 
fiuence  on  the  contraction  of  muscles ;  it 
is  not,  however,  indispensable :  in  many 
circumstances  motions  take  place,  not 
only  without  the  pardcipation  of  the  will, 
but  even  contrai^  to  it:  we  find  very 
striking  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  (jiT 
habit,  of  the  pasoons,  and  of  diseases. 

Muses  ;  goddesses  of  the  liberal  avtB 
and  sciences ;  origioalW,  nymphs  of  in- 
spiring fountains.  Difi^rent  accounts  are 
^ven  of  their  origin.-  There  ia,  ako^  a 
great  difference  in  their  names  and  at- 
tributes. The  most  celebrated  ara  the 
daughtera  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  also 
calM  Moneta,  Memoria,  and  Mens.  Their 
foster-mother  was  Eupheme.  Acoordin^ 
to  Homer,  they  lived  upon  Olvrnpuai* 
They  originated  in  Pieria,  in  Thnuse  ; 
fiom  thence  they  came  to  ficeotia,  and 
afterwards  qpread  over  the  rest  of  Greece. 
The  explanation  of  this  probablv  is,  tbat 
the  art  of  singing  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  first  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Greece.  At  first,  three  muses  only  were 
known:  Alelete  (meditation),  Mneme,  or 
Arche  (memoiy,  for  the  immortalizing  of 
great  deeds),  and  Aoide  (song,  for  the 
accompaniment  of  story);  Cicero  men- 
tions a  foimfa,  Tbebdope  (Z>e  JVaftiroDea- 
runif  iii,  21).  Finally,  Pierus,  a. Macedo- 
nian, brought  nine  muses  to  Thespia,  who 
were  considered  as  liis  daughters,  and 
hence,  according  to  Pausauias,  called  Pm- 
rida  (Pierians).  Otliera  derive  this  name 
fi:om  Pieria,  op  Olympus,  where  they 
were  firet  worshipped.  Their  names  were 
Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene,  Terp- 
sichore, Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania  and 
Calliope.  The  poets  feign  that  Jupiter 
spent  nine  nights  with  Mnemo^ne,  in 
Pieria,  and,  in  that  period,  begot  the  nine 
MuSes.  Immediately  after  their  birth, 
they  came,  singing  and  dancing,  to  Olym- 
pus, where  Jupiter  exalted  them  to  a  di- 
vine rank.  Not  fiu-  firom  the  top  of  Olym- 
pus is  their  palace,  near  that  of  the  Graoee^ 
where  they  sing  and  dance.  They  are 
commonly  represented  as  viipns,  though 
children  of  the  Muses  are  sometimes  men- 
tioned. Even  (Jrania  is  called,  by  Eusta- 
tiiius,  tiie  mother  of  Linus.  Among  the 
adventures  of  the  Muses,  their  three  eon- 
tests  with  die  Sirens,  the  daugbten  of 
Pierus,  and  the  oki  bard  Thamyris,  are 
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ptnieulariy  fiunous.  The  Sirens  were 
eonaueiecl :  the  muoes  plucked  the  feath* 
en  imn  their  wings,  and  mode  prlanda 
out  of  them  for  themaelve8»  while  the 
SnrenB  flew  away,  aahamed,  in  the  shape 
of  pntioff  magpies.  When  the  Muses 
ooDteoded  with  them  in  song,  the  heaven, 
the  staiSi  the  fivers  and  the  sea  stood  still, 
sod  mount  Helicon  leaped  for  joy,  and 
Neptune,  to  prevent  it  from  mounting  to 
the  heavenly  renona,  despatched  Pegasu& 
who  struck  his  foot  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain ;  at  the  song  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Piendes,  black  darkness  covered 
the  fiekls.  The  bard  Thamyris,  who  con- 
tended with  them,  stipulated  that,  should 
he  come  off  victorious,  each  of  them 
should  yield  to  his  embraces  one  night ;  but, 
ihould  he  be  conquered,  they  might  im- 
pose upon  him  whatever  punishment  they 
pleased.  They  were  victorious;  and,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  audacity,  denrived 
him  of  his  eyes  and  of  the  art  of  playing 
upon  the  lyre.  A  certam  tribe,  says  tra- 
dition, hatred  to  the  singing  of  the  Muses 
with  so  much  pleasure  that  they  forgot 
their  food,  and,  being  on  the  point  of  per- 
isKingwith  hunger,  were  in  compassion 
concerted  by  the  Muses  into  grasshopperB, 
who  s'uig  continually,  without  requiring 
(in  it  was  believed)  any  nourishment. 
The  customaiy  oceupedon  of  the  Muses 
WBs  singing  and  dancing.  The  ancients 
knew  nothing  of  the  particular  occupa- 
tions which  have,  in  later  times,  been 
attributed  to  each  of  their  number.  Cal- 
liope became  the  goddess  of  epic  poetiy. 
She  was  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  Muses,  the  protectress  of  kings,  whom 
ehe  endowed  with  eloquence  and  song. 
Clio  was  the  goddess  of  histoiy ;  Euterpe, 
of  music,  particukrly  of  wind-instru- 
mentB ;  ThaUa,  of  comedy ;  Melpomene, 
of  tragedy ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  Erato, 
«f  Ivrie  and  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhymnia, 
of  eloquence  and  mimicry;  and  Terpsi- 
choie,  of  the  dance.  If  we  translate  theur 
names,  Erato  signifies  the  Unjdy;  Calli- 
ope, the  thmumt ;  Euterpe,  the  pleasing ; 
Tlmha,  the  joyous,  particularly  at  feasts; 
Melpomene,  the  muncal ;  Polyhymnia, 
Mnd^  of  $ang ;  Terpsichore,  the  dance- 
Mv ;  and  Clio,  fanu.  {Su  the  separate 
sreiefef.)  Their  surnames  are,  for  the 
most  part,  derived  from  their  pkces  of 
residence,— Helicon,  Pindus,  Parnassus, 
ud  the  sacred  fountains  there  (hence  Cos- 
tfdideSf  PmpleideSf  &c.).  Thev  are  com- 
iDonly  represented  as  beautiful  virgins, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  palm  leaves, 
laurel,  roses,  or  the  feathers  of  the  Sirens. 
1^  dance  in  a  circle,  together  with 


Apollo.  (See  Musemn  PuhClemtniuiumf 
vol.  1,  plates  17—28,  and  vol.  4,  plates  14, 
15.)  Their  worship  extended  from  Greece 
to  Italy :  the  Romans  originally  called  them 
Camenue.  In  Rome,  they  had  a  separate 
temple,  and  a  grove  sacred  to  them.  The 
swan,  the  nightingale  and  the  grasshop- 
tier  were  also  sacred  to  them.  They  had  a 
knowledge  of  past  ages,  and  were  invoked, 
by  poets^  at  the  commencement  of  tlieir  lays. 
Museum.  Every  collection  of  interest- 
ing objects,  of  nature  or  art,  brought  to- 
giraier  for  the  instruction  of  the  student, 
or  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious,  is  called 
a  mtisetifli, — a  word  which  originally  six- 
nified  a  grotto  of  the  Muses,  or  a  temple 
of  th6  Muses,  and  which  was  first  given  in 
the  above  sense  to  that  part  of  the  roysk 
palace  in  Alexandria,  which  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus  assigned  for  the  library.  Works 
of  the  fine  arts,  collected  in  museums, 
cannot  produce  the  same  efiect  as  when 
in  the  puices  for  which  tliey  were  original- 
ly intended.  When  the  images  of  Her- 
cules, Hormes  and  Cupid,  stood  in  the 
gynmasia;  when  Alcamoies'  statuea  of 
Venus  were  half  hidden  by  bowera  and 
trees ;  when  the  figures  of  Diana,  with  her 
nymphs,  were  found  in  lonely  forests; 
Myron's  groups  of  the  Nereides,  on  the 
sea-«hore;  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, and  the  Muses,  in  the  theatres;  the 
lofty  image  of  Jupiter,  at  the  Olympian 
games;  or,  in  more  recent  times,  when 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  stood  over  the 
altar,  surrounded  by.  columns  and  arches, 
-^then  the  works  of  art  were  in  their 
proper  placei^  and  produced  the  efifect  for 
which  the  artist  intended  them.  But  a 
deluge  of  barbarism  swept  over  the  civil- 
ization of  ancient  times,  and  the  works 
of  ancient  art  were  hurled  firom  their 
seats.  When  the  light  of  civilization 
again  dawned  upon  Europe,  it  was  natu- 
ral for  men  to  seek  with  avidity  for  the 
relics  of  ancient  art ;  and,  as  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  religion  and  in 
social  institutions  forbade  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  old  uses,  they  were  treas- 
ured up  in  collections,  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  perfection  which  mankind 
had  long  lost  But  this  spirit  of  collect- 
ing may  be  carried,  and  has  been  carried, 
to  an  extreme.  In  the  last  century,  par- 
ticularly, the  governments  of  manjr  coun- 
tries thought  themselves  authorized  to 
despoil  all  tlie  provinces  of  the  few  works 
of  art  which  t|iey  had  preserved,  and  to 
crowd  them,  often  witnout  any  taste,  in 
collections,  into  the  capital.  Of  late,  the 
mode  of  arranging  museums  has  been 
greatly  improved,  Uie  works  of  art  being 
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disposed  in  situadons  corresponding  to 
their  character;  at  least,  this  has  Ssen 
the  case  with  some  museums  of  works  of 
sculpture,  of  which  the  CRjfptotheca  (q.  v.) 
and  the  new  and  grand  museum  at  Ber- 
lin  are  honorable  examples.  We  jEindthe 
first  collections  of  works  of  art  in  the 
peristyles  of  ancient  temples.  Delphi, 
with  its  treasure  chambers,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  Greece ; 
the  temple  of  the  Samian  Juno  and  the 
Palladian  Acropolis  at  Athens  we're  very 
rich  in  works  of  art,  consisting  of  conse- 
ci-ated  gifts,  arranged  with  taste.  The 
successors  of  Alexander  accumulated  all 
kinds  of  works  of  art  in  their  royal  seats, 
in  order  to  carry  them  about  at  their  tri- 
umphs in  long  processions.  Similar  was 
the  fate  of  foreign  works  of  art  in  ancient 
Rome.  The  captured  statues  were  car- 
ried about  like  slaves';  and  among  the 
Roman  emperors  there  was  more  than 
one  imitator  of  Nero,  who  ordered  five 
hundred  statues  to  be  sent  from  Del- 

?hi,  to  ornament  his  ^golden  house.*' 
'he  practice  of  remo^g  w^orks  of  art 
from  their  original  localities  had  therefore 
already  begun  ;  real  museums,  however, 
existed  not  as  yet.  The  barbarians  after- 
wards broke  in  upon  Rome,  and  the 
works  of  art  were  involved  in  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction.  The  finest  marbles 
were  used  for  building  walls ;  the  noblest 
statues  were  burned  for  lime.  Hardly  a 
single  statue  or  picture  escaped,  except 
those  wliich  were  buried  under  the  ruins, 
and  thus  preserved  by  the  very  extent  of 
the  surrounding  destruction,  to  kindle,  in 
future  ages,  a  new  love  for  the  fine  arts. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
only  about  five  antique  statues  of  marble, 
and  one  of  bronze,  were  known  to  exist 
in  Rome.  In  Florence  began  the  da^vn 
of  a  new  day  for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  age 
of  the  MedicL  (q.  v.)  Cosmo  I  collect- 
ed antiques,  ana  laid  the  foundation  of 
tiie  famous  Florentine  museum.  Oth- 
er princes  of  Italy  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample. Pope  Leo  X,  of  tiie  family  of 
Medici,  transplanted  die  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  distinguished  his  house,  to 
Rome.  The  villa  of  the  Medici,  on  Monte 
PiDcio,  became  the  place  in  which  antique 
works  of  art,  which  had  been  hidden 
where  destruction  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  them,  were  concentred.  The  no- 
ble families  of  Rome,  and,  by  degrees,  of 
All  Italy,  were  inspired  with  a  kindred 
zeal,  and  every  where  commenced  exca- 
vations, in  order  to  find  ornaments  for 
their  villas  and  ])alaces.  Collections  of 
coins  were  first  made.    The  family  of 


Este  made  the  first  collection  of  gems, 
Afterwards  came  collections  of  busts ;  yet 
these,  as  well  as  statues,  were  used  in 
preference  as  ornaments  in  festival  ballsy 
in  gardens  and  yards  (corttZt),  instaoces 
of  which  are  the  coriUe  in  the  Belvedere, 
and  the  villas  in  and  near  Rome.  The 
arrangement  of  the  antiques  in  the  nine 
HamzcLs  of  the  Villa  Borghese  was  beauti- 
ful. This,  we  regret  to  say,  could  not  bo 
reestablished  when  the  other  works  of 
art  returned  to  Italy,  for  these  antiques 
were  bought  by  France,  and  not  carried 
off  by  force.  Museums  now  became 
more  and  more  common,  and  works  were 
crowded  together  without  taste  and  con- 
venience. As  the  erudition  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scholiasts,  though  valuable,  is  not 
of  equal  worth  with  the  poetrv  of  Homer, 
so  museums,  though  certainly  noble  es- 
tablishments, and  necessary  to  keep  alive 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  living  activity  of  art; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  efiect 
of  museums  at  present  is  to  awaken  ge- 
nius to  original  production,  instead  of 
making  mere  copyists  of  ancient  crea- 
tions, as  was  once  the  case,  when  modem 
art  seemed  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  eru- 
dition than  the  offspring  of  native  inspi- 
ration. The  most  famous  museum  in 
Italy  is  the  museum  in  the  Vatican, 
which  occupies  almost  all  die  rooms  of 
tiiat  immense  palace,  and  includes  pic- 
tures, statues,  relkvi^  books  and  manu- 
scripts. The  shnzc  and  loggie  contain 
the  famous  fresco  pictures  of  Raphael 
In  die  coriUe  are  the  Apollo  and  Laocoon, 
with  many  other  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions in  which  man  ever  expressed  his 
love  for  the  beautiful.  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration, his  Madonna  di  Foligno,  and 
most  of  the  celebrated  pictures  which  had 
been  carried  to  Paris,  were  placed  here 
after  their  return. — Sec  the  article  Vati- 
can ;  alsq  the  work  entiticd  Museo  Pio-CU- 
mentinoj  and  tiie  continuation  of  it,  //  Mu- 
seo ChiiaramonUy  with  illustrations  by  Vis- 
conti  and  Guattani,  edited  by  Ant.  d^Este 
and  Gaspare  Capparone  (Rome,  1808,  fol.)i 
— The  museum  at  Florence  (q.  v.)  is  next 
in  rank  after  the  Vatican.  Its  greatest 
ornaments  are  the  Medieean  Venus  and 
the  Farnesion  Hercules.  The  museum  iu 
Paris,  at  die  time  when  all  the  greatest 
treasures  of  tlic  arts  of  almost  all  ages  and 
all  countries  were  accumulated  tiicre,vras 
the  richest  in  the  world.  It  is  even  now 
exceedingly  rich.  The  superb  Diana,  the 
true  sister  of  the  divine  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  majestic  Pallas  of  Velletri,  and  the 
colossal  tragic  muse,  are  its  greatest  or- 
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As  in  France  nUeriefl  of  pic- 
tnm  aleo  are  underetood  by  the  name 
mtukj  we  ttiUBt  mention  here  the  magnif- 
ieent  gallenr  of  the  Lourrey  the  greatest 
tmfluies  of  which,  at  present,  are  the 
pictures  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo,  pur- 
chased by  Francis  I,  the  worin  of  Pous- 
■D,  Lebrun,  Lesueur,and  the  pictures  of 
the  former  gafleiy  of  Luxemburg,  by  Ru- 
bens.—See  count  Clarec's  Muiie  de 
Sadptun  mHque  H  modemt  (Paris,  1826; 
with  engnTings.)— Besides  these^  there  is 
the  muHe  det  monumenti  Ihmans,  estab- 
liihed  by  Lenoir,  in  1796,  with  the  per- 
minion  of  the  national  convention.  It 
wu  begun  in  1790,  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1791,  at  a  time  when  the  fbry 
«if  the  people,  excited  by  existing  abuses, 
Mtacked  indiscriminately  all  monuments 
of  the  previous  order  of  things.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  great  saloons,  chrono- 
bgically  disposed,  so  that  the  works  of 
each  period  stood  by  themselves.  A  g8*r-v 
den  attached  to  the  museum  contamed 
those  monuments  which  were  too  laige  for 
the  rooms.  It  1816^  this  museum  was 
bn^en  up,  and  the  monuments  restored 
to  didr  foraier  rituations.  M.  Moiard 
eMablished  the  ecmterpototre  det  oris  d 
rnHkn,  containing  a  very  fulf  collection 
of  machines,  &c  The  Jardin  du  Rot 
eoDtains  the  smis^  ^kui&ire  nabireliej 
which  owes  so  much  to  Bdffbn.  In 
Eogbnd,  the  Oxfbrd  museum  is  the  old- 
est Itwaslbandedin  1679,andoweea 
great  part  of  its  treasures  to  Elias  Ash- 
mole,  whose  name  it  beers.  The  British 
museum,  in  London,  is  continually  in- 
creasnig  by  means  of  donations  and  pur- 
chases. Sir  Richard  Cotton  (q.  v.)  laid 
the  foundation  of  it  by  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  manuscripts.  Since  that  time, 
the  government  has  frequently  made  ad- 
ditions to  it  by  purchase.  (See  Briiiah 
Xitfeum.)  No  country  has  more  muse- 
tuns  than  Germany.  In  Dresden  are  the 
collection  of  antiques,  called  the  Augut- 
taon,  the  neatest  ornaments  of  which  are 
the  three  female  figures  of  Hercukmeum, 
the  galfeiy  of  pictures,  with  RaphaePs 
great  master-piece,  the  Madonna  di  Sisto, 
and  Correggio's  Night,  and  the  museum 
of  casts  in  gypsum,  collected  by  Mengs. 
(See  Dmden.)  Munich  has  the  Glypto-. 
tteea(q.  v.);  and  a  similar  building  has 
ktely  toen  erectedfor  the  reception  of  pic- 
tures, the  collection  of  which  IS  condaer- 
afale.  Guide's  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  them,  and  the 
Dusaeldorf  collection,  and  that  of  the 
brothers  Boiaser^e,  have  greatly  enoanced 
their  value.    Still  larger  and  finer  is  the 


new  museum  at  Berlin,  lately  finished, 
and  icontaining  works  of  sculpttune,  pic- 
tures, coins,  gems,  Egyptian  monuments^ 
Sic  The  building  itself,  with  its  fresco 
pamtings,  is  a  splendid  work  of  art  In 
the  other  cities  of  Prussia,  museums  are 
likewise  erectmg.  Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Cas- 
sel,  Brunswick,  Dessau,  Vienna,  &c.,  con 
tain  museums  more  or  less  distinguished. 
Llorente  has  communicated  some  infor- 
mation on  the  collections  in  Spain.  That 
country  has  been  too  much  agitated,  of 
late,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the 
fine  arts,  or  collections  of  works  of  art 
In  Turin,  an  Egyptian  museum,  opened 
in  1824,  contains  Egyptian  antiquities, 
obtamed  bv  Drovetti.  Amad.  Peyroa 
published  the  Pmnfri  Or»ct  JIAiiei  Tbu- 
rimngU.  Milan  has  been  growing  richer 
evei7  day  in  coins.  In  Brescia,  a  muse- 
um of  antiquities  was  established  in  1827, 
shortly  after  a  temple,  with  many  statues, 
had  been  excavated.  The  mujeo  Boiio- 
fttco,  at  Naples,  is  increased  by  the  treas- 
ures found  in  the  subterranean  cities.  The 
most  important  treasures  dT  this  museum 
are  made  known  to  the  public  at  large 
by  Nkscolini'ta  Heal  Muteo  Bothomco^ 
published  since  1821  in  numbers.  It 
will  form  sixteen  volumes,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  two  volumes  will  contain  the 
less  important  works.  Niccolini  givea^ 
at  the  same  time,  information  respecting 
the  history  of  the  excavations  in  PompeiL 
— Remecting  St.  Petersburg,  see  Hand's 
DeicnpHon  fWeimar,  1827,  1  vol.),  and 
Miliotti,  on  the  gems  of  that  capital,  Vi- 
enna, 1807).  Several  private  collections 
at  Petersburg,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
Rusrian  empire,  are  not  unimportant. 
Copenhagen  has  valuable  coUecaons,  af- 
fording interesting  illustrations  of  north- 
em  antiquities.  (See  Copenhagen,)  Tlie 
Greek  government,  some  time  rince,  issu- 
ed a  decree,  commanding  all  antiquities 
found  in  the  interior  to  be  brought  to  the 
national  museum,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  future  destruction,  and  also  to 
prevent  their  exportation.*  (For  the  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases  by  Luden  Bo- 
naparte, see  his  article^ 

Mushroom.    (See  Fungu) 

Music.  The  Greeks  understood  by 
music  (fum9inf\  the  (so  called)  arts  of  the 
Muses,  particularly  music  in  the  modem 

*  It  already  contitts  of  1090  painted  vases  (off 
various  forms  and  descriptions),  108  lamps,  and 
34  smaller  statues  of  tenra-cotta.  16  small  earth- 
en vessels,  19  class  vases,  S4  alaoaster  vases,  157 
copper  utensus  (comprising  vaUra,  and  other 
ncnficial  vessels),  71  stone  taiolets  (with  hiscrip 
tions),  24  statues,  14  bass-reliefs,  AS  fragmenU  of 
sculpture,  and  32^  coins  and  medals. 
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sense  of  the  word,  and  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, Plato  contradistinguishes  it  from 
gymruutics.  The  iyuves  fiovciKoi  (musical 
contests)  took  place  in  all  the  above  arts. 
At  a  later  penod,  the  words  music  and 
musical  were  restricted  to  that  art  alone 
which  strives  to  affect  the  soul  by  tones. 
We  shall  form  a  more  just  idea  of  this  art 
if  we  search  for  its  origin  in  our  nature. 
We  see  it,  as  it  were,  daily  originating,  or, 
at  least,  we  daiSy  perceive  in  common 
life  the  genns  from  which  it  grew  up. 
Nature  seems  to  have  established  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  emotions 
and  the  sense  of  hearing.  Of  the  two 
nobler  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  tlie  first 
seems  to  belong  mure  particularly  to  the 
understanding ;  we  owe  to  the  eye,  and  to 
abstractions  from  the  images  which  it 
presents,  most  of  our  general  notions  and 
ideas,  while  the  ear  appears  to  be  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  feelings. 
Feeling  expresses  itself  most  readily  in 
tones.  Fear,  joy,  desire,  anger,  have  each 
a  peculiar  tone,  understood  by  all  hnman 
beings.  Man  soon  perceives  this,  and . 
often  prolongs  these  tones,  in  order  to 
continue  or  heighten  a  certain  feeling  or 
excitement ;  hence  the  repetition  of  the 
war-ery,  in  the  combats  of  rude  tribes,  or 
of  the  tones  of  mirth  at  their  festivities. 
The  love  of  excitement,  moreover,  soon 
leads  to  the  production  of  these  tones, 
even  on  occasions  when  the  feeling  from 
which  they  first  originated  does  not  exist : 
thus  we  find  the  natural  tones  of  joy  re- 
peated, in  order  to  effect  that  of  which 
they  were  originally  the  effect,— a  pleas- 
ant feeling,  a  contented  state  of  the  soul. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  music  or  song, 
but  the  first  germ  of  it.  Another  element 
of  music,  springing  from  a  feeling  deeply 

Slanted  in  the  human  heart,  and  percepti- 
le  in  children  and  savages,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  refined  and  accomplished,  soon 
associates  itself  with  tones:  we  mean 
rhythm.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin, 
whether  it  was  first  used  to  relieve  the 
fatigue  of  a  march,  or  to  give  connexion 
to  a  series  of  tones,  or  to  enable  numbers 
to  join  in  the  utterance  of  the  same  tonea, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred  mainly  to 
the  spirit  of  classification  and  love  of  or- 
der, which  is  so  universally  operative, — 
certam  it  is  that  the  love  of  rhythm  is  one 
of  the  most  general  principles  of  the 
human  soul:  it  pervades  all  tribes,  all 
ages,  all  classes.  It  alleviates  labor,  and 
cheers  the  heart  A  simple  division  of 
tones  soon  gave  rise  to  a  more  artificial 
one,  and  man  soon  perceived .  that  he 
might  utter  two  short  tones,  and  make 


two  short  steps,  in  the  same  time  as  oo» 
long  tone  or  one  lon^  step.  Man  does 
this  long  before  he  reacts  on  it :  witnesB 
the  regular  strokes  of  the  smith's  ham- 
mer, or  the  thresher's  flail,  and  the  dances 
of  the  rudest  nations:  thus  we  have  the 
two  essential  elements  of  song — tones  and 
rhythm.  As  precise  divisions  in  sciences 
or  arts,  or  any  of  the  departments  of  hu- 
man action,  grow  up  slowly,  and  kindred 
branches  are  at  furst  usually  mingled,  it  i^ 
highly  probable  that  dancing  and  music — 
two  arts  founded  on  measured  time — 
were  at  first  intinoately  connected,  as  ^re 
find  still  to  be  the  case  among  most,  per- 
haps all,  tribes,  in  a  state  of  infancy.  By 
degrees,  the  song  was  separated  from  the 
dance,  and  instruments  which  originally 
only  served  to  accompany  the  song,  be> 
came  also  the  object  of  a  separate  art. 
Tones  by 'themselves,  apart  from  dance 
or  words,  were  cultivated ;  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  they  must  be  connected, 
so  as  best  to  express  the  language  of  feel- 
ing, were  more  and  more  investigated, 
the  application  of  these  laws  funher  and 
further  extended,  until  music  was  devel- 
oped to  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Every  musical  production,  to 
deserve  the  name,  must  be  expressive  oT 
feehngs,  and,  through  them,  of  ideas;  but 
though  music  exists  wherever  the  human 
species  is  found,  it  does  not  follow  that 
eveiy  good  piece  of  music  must  please  all 
men  alike,  or  be  understood  by  aU  alike, 
because  music  is  an  art  requiring  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  heart,  to  appreciate 
it  fully ;  still,  however,  music,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  kind,  retains  so  much  of  its 
character  of  universality,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  greatest  masters  delight  much 
more  generally  than  the  best  perform- 
ances in  other  arts.  Wimess,  for  instance, 
certain  tunes  of  Mozart,  or  other  great 
composers,  which  are  repeated  on  aU  Oc- 
casions, so  that  they  not  unfrequendy  be- 
come tedious  from  this  cause.  The 
Hunter's  Chorus  in  the  Freischiitz  may 
be  heard  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  reason  is,  that  music  addresaes 
the  feelings,  and  feeling  is  alike  all  over 
the  world.  In  this  point  of  univenality, 
music  and  mathematics  (incongruous  as 
the  association  may  seem)  agree,  the  re- 
lations of  numbers  and  magnitudes,  with 
which  mathematics  has  to  deal,  be- 
ing every  where  the  same,  and  the  sim- 
ple feelings  of  theJieart  which  music  ad- 
dresses h^ing  common  to  eyery  region. 
Insensibility  to  music  may  generally  be 
referred  to  a  defective  organization  in  tho 
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iBDie  of  befuing;  but  the  whole  confomoa- 
tion  of  some  men  is  probably  much  better 
fitted  thao  that  of  others  to  enable  them  to 
receive  pleasure  from  it  In  this  respect, 
too,  music  and  mathematics  seem  to  haye 
a  resemblance,  that  great  excellence  in  ei- 
ther seems  to  require  a  marked  peculiarity 
in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Music  is 
based  on  melody  (q.  v.),  rhythm  (q.  v.)  and 
harmony,  (q.v.)  The  effects  of  music  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  merely  sensual.  It  is 
addressed  to  th^  ear,  indeed ;  but  all  the  in- 
fluences which  we  receive  from  without 
are  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  and  the  tones  of  music  often  speak 
a  language  to  the  soul  richer  in  meaning 
than  an^  words.  It  will  hardly  be  pretend- 
ed that  ieelings  which  cannot  be  expressed 
io  words,  are  necessarily  <^  a  lower  char- 
acter than  those  which  may  be  so  express- 
ed. The  most  elevated  feelings  are  be- 
yond the  power  of  even  metaphorical 
language.  Nothing  is  merely  sensual 
which  makeB  a  lasting  spiritual  impres- 
sion upon  the  soul;  and  he  who  denies  to 
music  such  a  power,  has  not  heard  its 
Bublimest  strains,  or  has  not  the  capacity 
to  ^preciate  them.  In  music,  we  have 
to  djstinguisb  the  invention  called  compo- 
tiHon  and  the  exectdUnti  As  to  the  latter, 
it  may  be  vocal  or  instrumental ;  and  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  music  is  intended, 
we  have  church  or  sacred  music,  thtairv- 
cal  music,  concert^  dancings  &c.,  music. 
MuMc,  considered  on  its  technical  side, 
rests  on  mathematics  and  acoustics. 
Since  Euler,  it  has  been  understood  that 
music  ought  to  be  treated  under  a  math- 
cftnatical  point  of  view.  It  operates,  in 
space  and  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  mathematical  measure- 
ment. Tones,  considered  simply  as  to 
tlieir  duration,  are  magnitudes  of  time, 
which  stand  in  a  descending  geometrical 
progression^  the  exponent  of  which  is 
2 : 1,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  &c.  The  time  is 
expresmble  in  fractions  (^,  f ,  f ,  |,  f 
time),  which  indicate  in  numbers  how 
BMny  parts  of  the  unit  of  time  (IS!)  are 
contained  in  each  bar.  In  space,  tones 
can  be  considered  as  magnitudes  of  sound, 
and  their  distances  from  each  other  in  the 
■cale  are  expressed  in  numbers,  which 
have  reference  to  a  mathematica>  divis- 
ion of  the  sparse  between  two  sounds, 
adopted  as  Houts  (the  octave,  tiie  third, 
seventh,  dtc).  Similar  proportions  exist 
between  the  various  voices,  the  treble, 
**siS  &C.,  and  between  the  various  keys. 
In  instrumental  music,  the  depth  and 
hei^t  of  the  tones  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portions of  the  thickness,  length   and 


lightness  of  the  chords,  the  quality,  diame- 
ter and  distance  of  the  openings  in  wind- 
instruments,  and  the  like ;  and  all  these 
proportions  can  be  determined  and  meas- 
ured according  to  mathematical  rules. 
This  regularity  may  perhaps  afford  tbo 
reason  why  the  effects  of  music  are  so 
genera],  and  its  influence  on  the  nerves 
so  powerful.  The  same  circumstance 
renders  it  incapable  of  expressing  those 
fine  shades  of  feelinff  which  can  t^  com- 
municated only  by  the  aid  of  reflection. 

Music,  Hittvnf  of.  In  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  we  have  given  our 
views  respecting  the  origin  of  this  art  It 
•seems  to  us  a  very  poor  idea  to  consider 
it  as  havinff  begun  with  the  imitation  of 
birds  or  other  animals,  or  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  sounds  of  nature ;  while  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  emotions  by  sounds 
would  easily  lead  to  a  repetition  of  these 
sounds,  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be  music.  We  do  not  deny  that  when 
once  the  disposition  for  music,  or  at  least 
for  the  utterance  of  a  series  of  tones,  was 
awakened,  the  sounds  of  surrounding  na- 
ture may  have  had  an  influence  upon 
man,  and  excited  him  to  tir  to  form  a 
variety  of  tones  with  his  voice.  Wher- 
ever we  find  music,  even  in  its  rudest  be- 
ginnings, we  find  also  instruments;  so 
that,  as  far  as  respects  the  known  history 
of  this  art,  we  must  consider  the  devel- 
opement  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
as  coeval.  Perhaps  the  first  instrument 
invented  was  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd, 
who,  in  his  life  of  leisure,  heard  the  wind 
whistle  among  the  reeds.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  shepherds  first  cultivated  music 
as  an  art,  while  warriors  may  have  made 
use  of  the  exciting  war-cry  and  war-song 
before.  Instruments,  as  was  observed 
above,  served,  in  the  beginning,  only  as 
an  accompaniment.  According  to  the 
Mosaic  records,  Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
played  on  musical  instruments,  even  be- 
fore the  deluge.  At  a  later  period,  we 
find  amoncr  the  Hebrews,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  earlv  periods  of  all  nations,  the 
character  of  poet  and  singer  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  witii  them  we  also 
find  the  alternating  chorus.  The  musical 
instruments  which  accompanied  these 
songs  were  harps,  citherns,  trumpets  and 
drums.  One  of  the  oldest  songs,  with  in- 
strumental accompaniments,  is  that  which 
Miriam  (sister  of  Moses)  sung,  afler  the 
passage  of  the  Red  sea.  At  tiio  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  music  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  part  of  their  religious  service  consist- 
ed in  chanting  solenm  psalms,  with  in- 
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strumental  accompanimeiit  As  weU  as 
we  can  judge,  from  the  inforination  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  and  even  from  the  struc- 
ture of  Hebrew  poetry  itself,  of.  which 
a  certain  paralleliam  or  repetition  of  the 
main  idea  in  the  different  members  of  a 
sentence  was  the  chief  characteristic,  it 
had  a  yeiy  distinct  rhythm,  a  varied  mel- 
ody, but  a  monotonous,  though  strong  ac- 
companiment, as  was  the  case  with  the 
music  of  most  ancient  nations.  They  had 
also  proper  musical  signs^  which  were 
put  over  the  musical  text,  and  which 
served  to  guide  the  recitation.  (See  Geoige 
Ventzky's  ThmighU  an  the  A*a<ct,  or  Jlfitfi- 
tal  SignSf  of  fht  €ayeu!id  jEfe6retoff,in  Mitz- 
ler's  Musical  Library,  3d  voL,  in  German ; 
and  Anton's  Estojf  towardi  dee^pkering 
ihe  Mdodiu  iffht  andetU  Hdmw  Songt. 
m  Paulus's  New  Repertory  for  Biblical 
and  Oriental  Literature,  1st  and  2d  voL, 
in  German.)  Their  music,  however,  was 
employed  not  only  in  the  celebration  of 
religious  service,  in  which,  particularly 
since  the  time  of  David,  a  great  number 
of  sinsers,  male  and  female,  and  instru-' 
mental  performers,  were  employed,  but 
also'at  proftne  festivals,  such  as  Isige  en- 
tertainments. At  this  time,  the  diSerent 
kinds  of  instruments  were  increased, 
among  which  the  humor  (triangular  harp), 
and  the  cjrmbal,  are  mentioned  particu- 
larly. (See  Herder,  On  tte  Spini  of  He- 
brew Podry.  2d  vol. ;  Pfeiffer,  On  ihe  Mi- 
ncofihe  ancient  Hdfrews,  Eriangen,  17T9, 
in  Uerman.)  Pauw  (in  his  Kukertku^ 
voL i, p. 244)ba8  f;one  too  &r  in  assert- 
ing that  the  Egyptians  are  not  known  to 
have  had  either  music  or  poetry.  The 
tradition  that  Thout  or  Thot  (the  genius 
of  science  and  art,  according  to  Creuzer) 
invented  music,  proves,  indeed,  nothing; 
but,  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  near 
Thebes,  musical  instruments  have  been 
found,  and  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
Egyptians  must  have  been  acquainted 
Willi  music  2000  years  B.C.  That  the  He- 
brews received  tne  art  from  them  would 
not,  however,  be  proved  b^  that  circum- 
stance, thouffh  it  may  be,  for  various  rea- 
sons, probable.  We  pass  over  the  myth- 
ological accounts  respecting  the  origin 
and  perfection  of  the  art  of  music  among 
the  Greeks.  The  traditions  indicate  diat 
they  received  this  art,  or,  at  least,  great 
improvements  in  the  execution  of  it,  nt>m 
Lydia,  where  Amphion  is  said  to  have 
learned  music,  ana  Arcadia,  where  the 
shepherds  practised  on  the  pipe,  flute  and 
cithern.  From  the  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  different  modes  (q.  v.)  of 
Greek  music^-the    Phrygian,    Doriany 


Lydian,  JSolian  and  Ionian  are  derived. 
Their  song,  as  it  would  appear  from 
what  we  can  gather  from  the  ancient  an- 
thors,  consist^  in  a  musical  recitatian, 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  iDstrumeoli 
to  sui^rt  the  riiythm.  Froai  the  sixth 
centuiT  B.  C,  music  seems  to  have  ben 
studied  scientifrcally,  and  particulariy  tht 
tones  were  measured.  Lasus  of  Henni- 
one,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  lived  about, 
546  B.  C,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Pindsr, 
is  said  to  have  written  something  on  ths 
theory  of  music.  Pythagoras  (q.  y,\  who 
is  said  to  have  learned  music  from  dw 
Egyptian  priests  (which,  however,  is  con- 
sidered improbable),  occupied  tumself 
with  the  mathematica]  relations  of  tonsa 
The  instrument  which  he  invented  for 
the  mathematical  determination  of  soundi 
was  called  the  P}fUiaftorean  oanon.  He  ii 
also  said  to  have  added  the  eighth  choni 
to  the  harp,  to  which  several  othen  were 
afterwards  added.  Damon  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachen 
of  music  in  the  times  of  Pericles  and 
Socrates.  Plato  asserted  that  his  moM 
could  not  be  changed  without  channii| 
the  constitution  of  the  state  itself^  Plslo 
and  Aristotle  considered  music  useful  ss 
a  means  of  education.  In  their  time,  tks 
scale  was  considerably  increased ;  but,  st 
the  same  time,  complaints  arose  agaiosi 
the  degeneracy  of  music  and  of  tt£  otr 
tional  manners  through  its  influence.  A 
similar  complaintWBsmade  against  Phryg- 
ius,  who  lived  in  -the  time  of  Socrsteei 
Probably  the  ca'jse  of  it  was  the  applica- 
tion <^  music  to  the  expression  of  dw 
more  tender  feeling  as  love,  &e*,  wlule 
it  had  been  previously  used  chiefly  to 
awaken  patriotic  or  religious  feeling,  as 
with  the  Lacedcemonians.  The  division 
into  theoretical  and  practical  music  was 
probably  kno%vn  even  then.  Theoretical 
music  comprised  as  well  the  arithmetical 
calculations  respecting  the  proportions  of 
sound  and  tones^  as  the  doctrine  of  har- 
mony, which  teaches  the  general  rules  of 
all  the  various  concords.  Compositioo 
and  song  depended  upon  this  oranch. 
The  latter,  and  thus  music  in  genenli 
was  divided,  according  to  the  proportioDS 
of  the  tones  required  m  the  dinerent  sons 
of  music,  into  the  diatonic,  enharmonic, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  chromatic.  In 
regard  to  the  tones,  which  were  tiNns  basis 
of  the  compositions,  certain  modes  (q.  v.) 
were  adopted,  denominated,  as  has  besD 
ahready  stated,  from  the  countries  whenee 
they  chiefly  came.  Music  was  divided, 
also,  in  respect  of  composition,  into,  L 
mnipma  (the  art  of  composing  ths  sooft 
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that  is,  the  art  of  giring  to  poetry  the 
proper  song,  or  mode  of  recitation,  because 
the  recitation,  or  declamation,  was  also 
indicated  by  notes);  2.  into  rhythmop€Bia 
(the  art  of  ffiving  a  proper  rirythm  to  the 
motioD  of  toe  body  or  the  voice);  and,  3. 
into  podUs^  the  techninil  part  of  poetry, 
connected  mtimately  with  music  in  those 
times) :  to  this  belonged  metrics.  As  to 
execution,  music  was  divided  into  organic 
(instrumental  music),  €Bodie  (vocal  music), 
and  hypoeriiic  (pantomimic  action  in  con- 
nexion with  music).  At  the  time  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  Aristoxenus,  a  pupil 
of  XenophUus  and  Aristode,  distingmshed 
himself.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
treatises  on  music,  of  which  thi-ee  are 
stiJl  extant,  and  extended  the  scale  to 
eighteen  chords,  which  were  divided  ac^ 
ecmling  to  tetrachords  and  pentachords. 
His  pupils  (called  the  ^Mttoxmiam)  rej^t- 
ed  tne  strict  proportions  of  Pythagoras, 
and  made  use  of  the  intervals  of  whole 
and  halftones,  guided  merely  by  feeling. 
Aristoxenus  also  introduced  the  chromat- 
ic music,  the  invention  of  which  belongs 
to  this  time,  instead  of  the  enharmonic. 
Euclid  (377  B.  C.)  is  the  first  writer  who 
treated  the  matnematical  doctrine  of 
sounds.  With  the  decline  of  liberty,  mu- 
ac  also  sunk,  like  the  other  arts.  But  the 
inference  drawn  from  the  perfection  of 
the  other  fine  arts  among  the  Greeks,  that 
music  had  attained  a  corresponding  ad- 
Tanoeroent,  is  very  problemadcal,  and  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  information  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  rather 
appears  that  Greek  music  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  harmony  in  its  whole  fullness, 
and  of  that  splendor  and  variety  which  the 
art  attained  after  the  perfection  of  instru- 
mental music.  The  many  stories  of  the 
nuraculous  effects  of  music  prove  noth- 
ing. Very  simple  and  poor  music  may 
he  conffidered  as  excellent  by  a  nation 
which  knows  of  none  better :  witness  the 
glowing  description  of  beautiful  music  in 
the  tales  of  the  East,  notwithstandiuff  the 
few  state  of  the  art  in  that  quarter  of  the 
fflobe.  The  Greek  song  seems  to  have 
been  a  rhythmical  recitation,  with  a  sim- 

t accompaniment,  in  which  the  tones 
(less  a  mdflical  that  rhetorical  dura- 
tion. The  many  investigations  of  the 
inodems  respecting  die  music  of  the  an-< 
cieuts  give  us,  on  the  whole,  but  litde* 
Hgfat  on  the  subject,  and  the  existing  wri- 
tingi  of  the  ancients  themselves  are,  in  a 
gwt  degree,  uninteDigiUe,  on  account  of 
me  many  contradictions  and  obscurities 
in  tfaenL--See  the  collection  of  the  an- 
cient musical  wiiten  by  Meibom— ^n(»- 
▼ou  IX.  10 


ffiMB  Mu8%c<B  Scripiorts  (7  vols.,  Amster- 
aam,  1654, 4to.),  and  Claud.  Ptolemaeus. — 
Of  late,  Mimcn  and  Von  Drieberg  have 
written  on  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
Chladni  (q.  v.),  however,  has  opposed 
their  conclusions  in  many  particulars,  in 
the  Musical  Grazette  of  Leipsic.  Caspar 
Bartholin  has  wrinen  on  the  wind-instru- 
ments of  the  ancients  (De  JSbiia  Veterum), 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  received  the 
music  which  they  used  at  sacrifices,  to- 

gjther  with  the  religious  service,  from  the 
truscans,  but  the  instrumental  music, 
used  on  the  stage  and  in  war,  from  the 
Greeks.  Strin^d  instruments  are  said 
to  have  been  mtroduced  into  Rome  as 
late  as  186  B.  C.  In  general,  the  Ro- 
mans, so  warlike  in  their  disposition, 
most  cultivated  martial  music.  At  an 
earl V  period  of  their  history,  it  was  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  progress  of  the  art  that 
it  was  practised  only  by  slaves.  With 
the  Romans,  canere  and  carmen  signified 
the  musical  recitation,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  instruments,  and  which  seems 
to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  rhe- 
torical recitation  as  the  poetic  rhyHmus 
to  the  numerus  of  prose;  to  which  we 
must  add,  however,  that  orators  had  the 
intonation  given  by  instruments  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  speech  and  during  the 
same.  The  Romans  made  use  of  their 
capital  letters  as  notes.  On  th^  stage,  the 
song  was  accompanied  witii  flutes.  The 
instruments  first  preluded,  then  the  actor 
began;  and,  probably,  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  continued  in  simple  con- 
cords, or  made  short  pauses,  and  support- 
ed or  heightened  the  emphatic  expression 
by  recommencing.  The  choruses  seem 
to  have  been  accompanied  dififerentiy 
from  the  monologue  and  dialogue.  This 
accompaniment  consisted  of  flutes  and 
other  wind-instruments,  comprised  with 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  tibut; 
sometimes,  also,  of  the  lyre  and  cithern. 
The  flutes  were  different,  according  to 
the  comic  or  tragic  poem  which  they  had 
to  accompany:  hence  there  were  fi&ue 
de3ctr<B  and  sinistm,  the  former  particu- 
larly intended  for  the  serious,  the  latter 
for  the  comic,  passages,  and  for  comedies. 
Horace,  m  his  Eputola  ad  PisoneSj  say^ 
tiiat,  formerly,  only  nmple  wind-instru- 
.  ments,  with  a  few  holes,  had  been  used ; 
no  flutes  which  vied  with  the  trumpets 
(tuba).  Rhythm  and  melody,  he  says, 
had  become  less  strict.  At  later  periods, 
still  louder  complaints  were  raised  against 
the  noise  of  the  instruments,  which 
obliged  the  actor  to  raise  his  voice  ex- 
tremely.   Id  all  this,  the  Greeks  had  pre- 
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ceded  the  Romans.  Under  the  four  em- 
perors, particularly  Nero,  music  was  cul- 
tivated as  an  object  of  luxuiy.  After  his 
death,  500  sinsers  and  musicians  are  said 
to  have  been  dismissed.  (For  the  way  in 
which  sacred  music  grew  up  among  the 
first  Chrisdans,  see  the  articles  Jtftinc,  Sor 
end ;  also  Italian  Music,  in  the  article  Rcl- 
{y,  vol.  vii,  p.  134.)  The  solemn  church 
song  or  hymn,  which  was  first  sung  in 
one  voice  only,  or  in  octaves,  is  the  basis 
of  modem  music.  It  was  sung  without 
rhythm  or  time  (in  ccofUo  fermo).  A  later 
invention  is  the  figured  music,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  existed  even  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  in  the  Roman  church ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  was  invented  by  the 
English  monk  Dunstan  (who  died  968). 
The  progress  of  music  was  promoted,  in 
the  middle  ages,  by  its  beinff  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  religion,  and  belonging  to 
the  quadrimum,  the  four  branches  of  a 
learned  educadon,-Huithmetic,  ^mctiy, 
astronomy  and  music.  Several  mvestiga- 
tions  into  the  nature  of  music  were  made, 
which  are  found  in  Mart.  Gerbert's  Scrip- 
tores^  eccUsiastici  de  Musica  sacra. — See, 
alBo,*Forkel*s  Gtntral  Literature  of  Music 
(in  German,  Leipsic,  1792). — Guido  of 
Arezzo  (whose  works  on  music  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  just  mention- 
ed) contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  music.  The  correction  and  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  tones,  the  division 
of  tones  into  bexachords,  the  improve^ 
ment  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  lines, 
the  invention  of  the  solmixation  (q.  v.),  and 
of  counterpoint,  are  generally  ascribed 
to  him.  Jotiannes  de  Muris  is  said  to 
have  improved  the  mode  of  writing  notes 
in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  and  also  the 
figured  music  Franco  of  Cologne,  U^  the 
eleventh  century,  is  mentioneid  as  the 
inventor  of  the  musical  time-table,  and  as 
the  first  approved  writer  on  measured 
music,  on  which  the  invention  of  counter- 
point and  the  fugue  depended.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  music  was  treated  scien- 
tifically in  the  Netheriands,  France  and 
Spain.  The  organ  (q.  v.)  contributed 
much  to  the  developement  of  harmony. 
The  Flemish  school,  to  which  belongs, 
among  others,  Orlando  Lasso  (q.  v.),  pre- 
ceded Paliistrina,  generally  called  the 
founder  of  modem  church  music.  From 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
there  grew  up  at  the  courts  of  monarchs 
the  free  chamber  style,  and,  from  this, 
the  theatrical  style.  The  invention  of  the 
opera,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  splendor  and  variety  of 


modem  vocal  music,  and  the  astonishiiig 
improvement  of  the  most  various  instni- 
ments  greatly  advanced  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and,  at  the  same  time,  harmony, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. (See  the  histmy  of  music  in  the 
articles  of  the  various  countries.)  TbB 
merit  of  the  advancement  of  vocal  miuie 
is  claimed  particulariy  by  tlie  Italians ;  the 
improvement  of  instrumental  music,  bj 
the  Germans  and  French.  As  to  the 
modem  mathematical  systems  of  music, 
Huygens,  Saveur  (about  1701),  &inesa 
(about  1722),  and  Euler  (Maikematiicd  h- 
quiries  respecting  Music),  deserve  to  be 
mentionecl  as  inventors.  The  history  of 
music  has  been  treated  ftilly  by  Giamb. 
Martini  (Storia  ddla  Mustca^  BokMmi, 
1757  et  seq.l  by  Marpurg  {t^rttisdie  Em- 
kUung  tfi  me  GescfUchU  tmd  Grwnds&bt 
der  aUen  tmd  neuem  Musik,  Berlin,  17S9V 
by  Buroey  (q.  v.),  from  whose  great  won 
that  of  Busby  (Loudon,  1820, 3  vols.)  was 
compiled,  by  Hawkins,  and  by  J.  N.  For- 
kel  (iOUgemeiiu  GesckichU  darMurnkfi  vok, 
4to.,  not  finished).  Von  Hammer  gives 
contributions  to  the  history  ^  Oriratal 
music,  from  the  Fersiui,  in  his  Fimdgrw' 
hen  des  Orients  (4rh  vol.);  see,  also, 
Pauw's  Recherches ;  and,  for  the  music  of 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  a  letter  by  Brace^ 
in  Bumey*s  General  History  of  Music 

Music,  Sacred.  Almost  all  natkmi 
who  have  an  established  religious  service 
have  made  music  an  important  part  of  k; 
and,  in  a  general  sense,  we  might  give  the 
name  of  sacred  music  to  all  music  em- 
ployed in  religious  festivals^  even  before 
the  Christian  era,  as  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  weU  as  to 
the  religious  songs  of  the  bards  and  scakk 
The  early  Christians,  who  were  led  by 
various  passages  in  theur  sacred  writings 
to  employ  reugious  songs,  introduced  at 
their  religious  meetincs,  parficulariy  in  the 
Eastern  churches,  me  singing  of  the 
psalms  and  hjrrans,  which  are  to  be  found 
m  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
which  the  Jewish  converts  had  been 
already  accustomed  in  their  assemblisB. 
They  sang,  also,  at  the  Lord's  supper  and 
at  the  agapes.  At  the  synod  of  Laodioea 
(964),  regular  songs  were  introdaaed, 
which  were  sung  from  notes  by  persons 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  Western 
churches  received,  throu|^  AmbrosiaB 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Milan,  a  regular  church 
music,  similar  to  the  Eastern.  Probably 
this  (xMsessed  a  regular  modulation  and 
rhythm,  onl^  that  both  were  defi»cdva 
through  the  imperfection  of  the  music  at 
that  time ;  and  the  latter  appeara  lo  have 
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been  finuted  to  looff  and  short  tones:  the 
tint  was  founded  upon  the  Grecian 
modes  remaining  in  Italy,  and  was  very 
poor.  Perhaps  many  of  the  melodies  of 
Gtecian  and  Roman  hymns  now  received 
words  adapted  to  the  religious  worship  of 
the  Christians.  The  Christian  fathers  bear 
witness  to  the  use  of  songs  in  the  Chris- 
tian commnnhies  in  the  nrst  centiiiy,  and 
many  of  them,  as  Ambrosius  and  Augus- 
tine, were  great  admirers  of  them. '  In  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  singing  in  the  first 
assemblies,  it  was  sometimes  in  solo, 
sometimes  aheniately,  and  sometimes 
there  was  a  chorus  of  the  whole  assem- 
\Ayf  who  united  in  repeatinff  short  pas- 
nges,  before  sung  or  read,  &om  which, 
probably,  the  female  sex  was  at  first  ex- 
cluded. For  the  regular  ordering  of  the 
singing,  precentors  were  instiuited  in  the 
fiMtfth  century,  who  were  considered  as 
inferior  officers  of  the  church.  Schools 
appropriated  to  singing  were  insdtuted 
«er,  and  only  in  a  few  places.  Pope 
Gregoiy  the  Great  (590— -604)  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Roman  church  as  the 
feunder  of  a  new  singing  school,  in  which 
boys  were  instructed.  It  was  the  model 
of  many  other  institutions  of  this  kind. 
In  consequence  of  this  education  of  per- 
sons fer  stnijerB,  the  singing  was  not  only 
more  artificial,  but  the  people  were  also, 
tar  the  most  part,  excludeo,  particularly 
as  the  hymns  were  in  Latin.  Gregoiy 
collected  in  his  AnUj^umarium  the  existinff 
songs  of  the  church,  which  he  selected 
fiom  the  best  ancient  melodies,  improved 
and  increased  by  the  addition  of  new 
ones.  The  Gregorian  Chant,  so  called 
after  him,  was  simg  in  unison  with  loud 
notes  of  similar  value,  without  rhythm  and 
metre  (by  which  it  is  particularly  distin- 
guished fiom  the  Ambrosian),  or  in  the  old 
Ureeian  modes,  but  with  a  more  complex 
modulation.  This  Gregorian  or  plain 
chant,  which,  by  means  of  Gregoiy  and 
his  successors,  has  been  extended  through- 
out tiie  West,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church  music  It  was  also  call- 
ed Acral  aong,  because  it  was  sung  bv  a 
choir.  The  Gregorian  Chant  was  first 
carried  into  Englhnd  and  France.  Char- 
lemagne, who  kbored  particularly  for  its 
difiusion,  caused  several  singing  schools 
to  be  established  in  France,  and  united 
them  widi  the  monasteries.  The  Grego- 
rian Chant  was  probably  introduced  into 
Germany  by  Bonifece,  but  it  was  first 
generally  diffused  there  in  the  time  of 
Cbarieniiagiie.  The  developement  of  the 
music  for  four  voices  may  have  been  as- 
Med  by  the  choral ;  but  musical  instru- 


ments contributed  yet  more  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  the  formation  of  perfect  harmo- 
nv ;  among  these,  the  organ  (q.  v.)  partic- 
ularly, which  soon  took  the  first  rank  in 
the  churches.  Now  figured  music  arose, 
and  likewise  figured  sons  {eanhts  Jigwu- 
ius\  which,  in  tiie  fifieenUi  centuiy,  began 
to  become  general,  as  the  custom  grew  up 
of  varying,  extending  and  embellishmg 
the  accompanying  voices  of  a  melody, 
while  the  chief  voice,  upon  which  the 
fiindamental  melody  depended,  remained 
unchanged  (hence  it  wab*  called  oon/iw/r- 
mtiff,  eanio  firmo,  plain-chant);  but,  still, 
the  chief  voice  onen  became  the  under 
voice.  This  happened  afterwards^  also, 
with  melody.  The  invention  of  measured 
music  caused  the  choral  to  be  performed 
in  a  more  regular  measure,  and  gave 
greater  extent  to  harmony.  Choirs  of 
singers  now  became  necessary,  and  sing- 
ing was  often  applied,  especially  in  Italy, 
to  heighten  the  splendor  of  reljiriouB  wor- 
ship. (See  Rohan  Music.)  The  organ 
was  continually  improved,  after  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  other  instruments, 
also,  were  introduced  into  the  church,' 
against  which  complaints  were  often 
made,  as  well  as  against  the  new  figured 
music  in  general,  which  found  peculiar 
support  in  the  instrumental  music  Yet 
these  complaints  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  the  figured  and  in- 
strumentrJ  music,  and  they  were  not  able 
to  banish  them  fit>m  the  churc^.  The 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  form  a' 
new  period  of  church  music,  which  was 
extended  by  the  great  masters  in  Italy, 
Fmnce,  the  Netherlands  and  Germany. 
Luther's  services  to  the  German  church 
music  are  well  known,  for  which  he  labor- 
ed, by  means  of  his  friend  SenfteL  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
church  music  became  continually  more 
brilliaut,  and  always  more  corrupted  by 
the  intenuixture  of  profene  music.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  sacred 
music  is  confined  to  fixed  forms  of  text ; 
fer  instance,  the  text  of  the  mass,  the  Cff- 
fertoria,  Te  Deum,  Salve,  Requiem,  Psalms. 
In  the  Protestant  church,  poets  and  com- 
posers allow  themselves  new  forms. — ^The 
greatest  modem  composers  of  sacred 
music  are  Palfistrina,  Allegri,  Durante, 
Morales,  Lolli,  Scarlatti,  L^bo,  Caldera, 
Leo,  Pergolesi,  Handel,  Bach,  Graun, 
Hasse,  Jomelli,  Stolzl,  Kerl,  Rolle,  Neu- 
mann, Schulz,  Kunzen,  Wolf,  Mich,  and 
Jos.  Haydn,  Mozart,  Vogler,  ChenibinL 

Music  OF  THE  Spheres.    (See  Har- 
mony of  the  Spheres,) 

IttusK  (moschus).    The  musk  tribe  have 
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no  horns.  Id  the  lower  iaw  they  have 
eight  mcieors,  and,  in  the  upper,  two 
long  tusks,  one  on  each  side,  projecting 
some  distance  fiom  the  mouth.  They  are 
celebrated  fiom  one  of  the  species  afford- 
ing an  odoriferous  substance,  which  has 
long  been  used  in  peiAunery  and  medi- 
cine. This  substance  was  long  kno^vn, 
before  any  authentic  information  could  be 
obudned  respecting  the  circumstances, 
form  and  manuers  of  the  animals  that  pro- 
duced it.  The  principal  species  is  the 
Thibet  musk  {M.  mo»ckyaru3\  which  is 
about  two  to  three  feet  hiffh.  Its  upper 
jaw  is  considerably  longer  than  the  lower. 
Its  tusks  are  nearly  two  inches  k>ng,  and 
project  considerably.  Its  ears  are  long  and 
narrow.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long,  and 
stands  erect;  each  hair  is  marked,  fiom  tip 
to  root,  with  waves ;  the  color,  at  the  lower 
part,  is  cinereous ;  in  the  middle,  black ; 
and  at  the  tip,  femiginous.  The  hoofe  are 
black,  and  deeply  cleft.  The  tail  is  veiy 
short  The  nude  is  furnished  with  a 
small  bag,  nearly  of  the  nze  of  a  hen's 
Qggj  in  which  is  contained  the  musk.  This 
hangs  from  the  abdomen.  A  full  grown 
male  will  yield  a  drachm  and  a  half^  and 
an  old  one  two  drachms.  The  bag  is  fur- 
nished with  two  small  orifices,  the  one 
nak^,  and  the  other  covered  with  hoira 
The  hunters  cut  off  the  bag,  and  tie  it  up 
for  sale,  but  oflen  adulterate  its  contents 
by  mixing  other  matters  with  them.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that  when  the  musk 
baff  is  fitst  opened,  it  has  a  veiy  powerful 
ei^ct  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  some- 
times even  to  such  a  decree  as  to  cause  a 
flow  of  blood.  This  anmial  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet  As  it  is  naturally 
timid,  it  lives  on  the  clifis  and  summits  of 
lofty  mountains.  In  runnin|[,  leaping  and 
climbing,  it  displays  astonishing  agility. 
Few  animals  lead  the  hunter  into  greater 
dangers,  or  require  more  address  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  chase.  But  the  value  of  the 
musk  induces  the  pursuer  to  brave  every 
danger.  In  the  autumn,  however,  they 
assemble  in  herds,  to  migrate  to  a  more 
genial  climate :  at  this  time  they  are  taken, 
or  shot,  in  great  numbers.  The  other 
species  do  not  furnish  any  musk.  These 
are  the  memimna  (M,  memmma^  a  native 
of  Java  and  Ceylon.  It  is  diminutive, 
being  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
long.  The  Java  musk  (M,  Javameus)  is 
also  small  (about  the  size  of  a  rabbit),  with 
remarkably  slender  legs.  But  the  most 
beautiful  species  is  the  Guinea  musk  (M. 
pygnutu8\  which,  notwithstanding  its 
D'une,  is  more  common  in  .India  and  the 


Oriental  islands  than  in  Guiiea.  This 
graceful  and  diminutive  creature  is  only 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  with  slender 
limbs,  and  smooth,  shining  hair.  The 
Malays  capture  them  in  great  numbers^ 
and  carry  them  about  in  cages  for  sale. 
The  American  musk  {M»  Anaricanwa)  is 
only  the  young,  or  the  female  of  one  of 
the  species  of  South  American  deer;  and 
the  M,  ddicahdua  of  Shaw  is  the  ftiwn  of 
the  American  stag. 

MusKETOoiv;  a  short  thick  musket, 
whose  bore  is  the  thuty-eighth  part  of  its 
length :  it  carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or 
seven  and  a  half  of  lead,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  powder. 

MusuMGDM ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  White-woman's 
river  and  the  Tuscarawas,  which  unite  at 
Coshocton.  After  the  junction,  it  has  a 
course  of  100  miles,  and  flows  into  the 
Ohio,  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  and  butteaux  to  Coshocton,  and  for 
smaller  crafl,  still  farther.  There  are  (alls 
of  seven  feet  at  Zanesville,  around  which 
there  is  a  canal.  The  Ohio  canal  forms 
an  ea^  communication  between  the  towns 
on  this  river  and  lake  Erie. 

Musk  Ox  {oviboB  moachaliis).  This 
animal,  which  Mr.  Biainviile  has  consid- 
ered as  intermediate  between  the  sheep 
and  ox,  inhabits  the  barren  country  in 
America,  to  the  northward  of  (XP  of  lat- 
itude. This  district  is  mosdy  rocky,  and 
destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the  banks  of 
the  larger  streams.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  moose— grass  at  one  season, 
and  lichens  at  another.  When  they  are 
fiit,  their  fiesh  is  well  tasted ;  that  of  the 
bulla,  and  even  of  the  cows,  when  lean, 
smells  strongly  of  musk.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  sliortness  of  their  legs,  they  nm 
rnkf  and  can  climb  hills  and  rocks  with 
ffreat  ease.  They  assemble  in  herds  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  female  brings 
forth  otie  calf  in  Ma^  or  June.  Doctor 
Richardson  states,,  if*^  the  huntera  keep 
themselves  concealed  when  they  fire 
upon  one  of  the  herds,  the  poor  animals 
mistake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  fbrm 
themselves  into  a  group,  crowding  closer 
and  closer  as  their  companions  mil ;  but 
should  they  discover  their  enemies,  either 
by  sight  or  by  their  sense  .of  smell,  which 
is  very  acute,  they  seek  for  safety  by  in- 
stant flight  The  bulls  are,  however, 
irascible,  abd  will  oflen  attack  the  hunter, 
and  endanger  his  life,  particularly  when 
they  are  wounded.  The  musk  ox  u 
about  the  size  of  a  small  domestic  ox. 
Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  base,  cover- 
ing the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head; 
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di^  cuire^downwards  between  the  eye 
9oa  ear,  until  about  the  level  of  the  mouth, 
when  they  turn  upwards.  The  head  is 
luge  and  broad,  and  the  nose  veiy  obtuae. 
The  ean  are  short,  and  not  very  con- 
spicuous. The  general  color  of  the  hair 
of  the  body  is  brown.  On  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders,  it  is  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled :  this  busbv  state  of 
the  hair  on  those  parts,  causes  the  animal 
to  appear  humped.  The  hair  on  the 
back  and  hips  is  also  long,  but  lies  even 
and  smooth.  On  the  shoulders,  sides  and 
tfaigbsy  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down  be- 
k>w  the  middle  of  the  leg.  On  the  centre 
of  the  back  it  has  a  soiled,  brownish- 

'  white  mark,  termed,  by  captain  Parry,  the 
uddU.  The  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  fur.  There  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fine,  brownish,  ash-colored  wool 
Of  down  among  the  hair.  This  is  so  fine 
and  soft  as  to  resemble  silk,  and  would 
be  highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  could 
be  procured  in  sufiScient  quantity.  The 
hp  are  short  and  thick,  and  furnished 
with  narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the 
naooee.  The  female,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  male,  has  also  smaller  horns, 
whose  bases  do.  not  touch.  The  first  ac- 
count of  this  animal  was  given  by  M. 
Jeremie,  in  his  travels  in  the  noithem 
part  of  America,  after  which  it  was  no- 

,  ticed  by  every  subsequent  voyacer.  Pen- 
nant, however,  was  the  first  who  system- 
adcatly  arranged  and  described  it,  fipom 
die  dun  of  a  female  sent  to  England  by 
Heame.  As  is  observed  by  doctor  Rich- 
ardson, it  is  remarkable,  among  the  Amer- 
ican animals,  ft>r  never  having  had  more 
than  one  specific  appelladon,  whilst  other 
animals,  orless  interest,  have  been  honored 
with  a  long  list  of  synonyms.  (See  Richard- 
son's FmuL^^m.  Bor.  from  which  the  forego- 
ing account  has  been  principally  derived.) 
Musk  Rat  (JUfer).  This  well  known 
animal,  which  is  so  closely  allied  in  form 
and  manners  to  the  beaver,  has  a  thick 
and  blunt  nose,  and  short  ears,  which  are 
almost  concealed  in  its  fur.  The  color 
of  its  body  is  reddish-brown ;  the  bel^^ 
and  breast  are  of  an  ash-color,  slighdv 
mixed  with  a  ferruginous  tint.  The  hair 
IB  soft  and  glossy,  and  beneath  it  is  a  thick 
coat,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats.  On  the  hinder  feet,  in- 
stead of  the  web  connecting  tlie  toes,  as 
in  the  heaver,  there  is  a  stiff  fringe  of  hair, 
which  is  closely  set,  and  projects  from  the 
■ides;  the  front  toes  are  free  and  uncon- 
nected. The  tail  is  thin  at  the  edses,  and 
compressed,  covered  with  small  scales, 
^idi  a  few  scattered  hairs,  is  about  nine 
10  • 


inches  long,  or  neariy  that  of  the  bodv, 
which  is  twelve.  The  flesh  is  not  eataUe 
from  the  strong  odor  of  musk  which 
pervades  it  The  musk  rat  is  exceeding- 
ly commoain  most  parts  of  the  U.  States^ 
particularly  in  the  Northern.  In  Caroli- 
na, Georgia,  &c^  Bertram  states  that  it  is 
never  found  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  sea  coast  These  animals  reside 
akmg  small  streams,  mill  races,  and  ponds, 
apparendy  forming  their  habitadons  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  * 
Where  the  banks  have  some  elevation, 
they  form  lai^  and  extensive  burrows, 
which  have  entrances  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  gradually  •  ascend  till 
they  terminate  in  a  chamber  above  the 
level  of  high  water.  These  burrows  are 
most  frequendy  made  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  or  in  other  situations  of  difiicult  ac- 
cess. These  excavadons  are  of  great  in- 
jury to  artificial  embankments  atong  most 
of  our  rivers,  by  permittinff  the  water  to 
undermine,  and  to  make  Targe  breaches 
in  them.  When,  however,  these  animals 
inhabit  low  and  marshy  situadons,  they 
construct  houses  not  very  unlike  those  of 
the'  beaver,  coniposed  of  reeds,  &C., 
mixed  vWth  clay.  These  houses  have 
several  subterraneous  passages  leading  to 
them,  and  are  inhabited  by  many  indi- 
viduals during  the  vrinter ;  but  in  the  warm 
weather,  they  desert  them  entirely,  and 
dwell  in  pairs,  whilst  they  rear  their 
young)  of  which  thev  have  from  three  to 
six  at  a  litter.  The  nouses  are  construct- 
ed in  the  marsh  or  swamp,  but  not  in  the 
stream  or  pond,  and  a  new  one  erected 
every  season.  Heame  says,  that  the  tops 
of  these  houses  are  favorite  breeding 
places  for  the  geese,  which  bring  forth 
their  young  there,  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing molested  by  foxes,  or  any  other  de- 
strucdve  animal,  except  the  eagle.  He 
also  states,  diat,  on  Hudson's  bay,  instead 
of  making  their  houses  on  the  banks  of 
the  water,  they  build  them  on  the  ice,  al- 
ways taking  care  to  leave  a  hole  open,  to 
permit  them  to  dive  for  their  food.  When 
the  weather  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  these 
holes,  and  they  suffer  from  hunger,  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  Uiey  prey 
on  each  other.  Their  usual  food  is  the  roots^ 
&c.  of  aquadc  phmts,  particularly  the  cala- 
mus :  they  also  destroy  immense  quantidcs 
of  the  dinerent  species  of  fresh  water  mu»- 
cles  (unio)j  the  shells  of  which  are  always  to 
be  seen  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows. 
They  will  also  feed  on  fniit,  and  one  of 
the  common  baits  used  in  traps  for  them, 
is  an  apple.  They  swim  remarkably  welL 
and  are  capable  of  remaining  under  water 
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for  a  coDriderable  time.  They  usually 
come  forth  in  the  night,  generally  remain- 
ing in  the  buirowa  during  the  day  time. 
Among  the  tradera  to  the  north,  they  are 
known  under  the  name  of  muaqutuh. 

MusscHENBROEK,  Peter  van,  a  celebrated 
natural  philoeopher,  bom  at  Leyden,  in 
1692^  studied  in  the  university  of  that  city, 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Similarity  of  scientific  tastes  united  him 
(1717)in  a  closeintimacy  with  the  celebrated 
S'Grayesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  natural  philosophy.  After  prec- 
tisinff  his  profession  four  years,  Musscben- 
broek  was  appointed  (1719)  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  medicine  at  Duisburg, 
and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that 
be  was  called  (1723)  to  fill  the  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  chair  at  Utrecht, 
and,  in  1740,  was  invited  to  Leyden,  to 
occupy  the  place  lefl  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Wittichuis.  He  died  there  in  1761. 
His  principal  works  are  EUmmta  PJ^^ir 
«s;  7%ntomtna  Elxpenmentrnvm  (1731); 
tnHit:uii(mt8  Phy9k(B{l74S)\  Compendium 
Phynca  Experimentalis  (1762).  Mus- 
schenbroek  rendered  important  services 
to  science.  His  experiments  and  his  cal- 
culations prove  his  sagacity  and  accuracy. 
He  invented  the  pyrometer,  which  has 
since  been  improved  by  Lambert 

Must  ;  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine.  In 
the  wine  countries  this  unfermented  sweet 
must  is  distinguished  from  the  sour  must, 
or  unripe  wme,  of  a  year  old.  Fresh 
must  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar  and 
mucilaj^,  which  last  disposes  it  to  fer- 
mentation. It  can  be  kept  in  close  vessels, 
afier  the  mucilage  has  been  precipitated. 

Mustard  (9v(iapia  nigra)  is  a  native 
ef  Europe,  and  is  now  naturalized,  and 
a  common  weed  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  besides,  very  com- 
monly cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
seeds,  which,  when  powdered  and  mix- 
ed with  vinegar,  form  a  well  known 
pungent  condiment  in  daily  use.  The 
root  is  annual ;  the  stem  three  or  four  feet 
high ;  tije  lower  leaVes  are  lyrate,  and  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  yellow.  It  belong 
to  the  natural  family  erucifera^  and  is 
known  by  the  smooth,  four-cornered  pods, 
which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem.  Ta- 
ble musterd,  mixed  with  warm  water,  and 
taken  in  considerable  quantities,  acts  as 
an  emetic,  and,  as  such,  is  so  much  the 
more  valuable  from  its  being  always  at 
hand.  Tha  white  mustard  (iS*.  alha)  is 
milder  than  the  preceding,  and,  on  this 


account,  is  more  agreeable  to  some  pal- 


MnsTXB,  in  a  military  sense  ;  a  review 
of  troops  under  arms,  to  see  if  they  be  com- 
plete and  in  good  order;  totakeanaccoimt 
of  their  nunoDers,  the  condition  they  are  in, 
viewing  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  &c. 

Muster  Roll  ;  a  list  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  every  regiment,  troop  or  company, 
which  is  delivered  to  the  inspecting  field- 
officer,  muster-master,  regimental  or  dis- 
trict pay-master  (as  the  case  may  be^ 
whereby  their  condition  is  known. 

MusTOXiDi,  count  Andrew,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of  the 
age,  was  bom  at  Corfu,  in  17^  and  studied 
at  Venice  and  Milan.  His  work  on  Corey- 
ra,  Per  aavire  aW  Istoria  Coreireaa  dai  Tem- 
pi eroici  al  Seeolo  X27,  procured  him  the 
post  of  historiograpilier  to  the  government 
of  the  Ionian  Isles.  In  1811  and  1814, 
appeared  the  two  fust  volumes  of  bis  his- 
tory of  Corcyra,  under  the  Me  of  Rhuitrar 
zioni  CorciresL  In  1816,  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  horses  of  St  Mark's,  Venice, 
in  which  he  proves  that  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  in 
Rome,  but  that  they  were  brought  fixnn 
the  island  of  Chios,  and  placed  in  the  cir- 
cus in  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius. .  On  the  erection  of 
a  universirf  in  his  native  country,  he  re- 
turned to  Corfu  to  fill  one  of  tiie  chain, 
and,  in  1827,  accompanied  count  Capo 
d*Istria  fh)m  Geneva  to  Ancona  and 
Corfu. 

MuTis,  Joseph  Celestino,  a  celebrated 
botanist.  Item  at  Cadiz,  in  1732,  was  as- 
sistant professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid, 
and  made  botany  the  particular  object  of 
his  attention,  having  accompanied  the 
viceroy  don  Pedro  Meda  de  la  Cerda  to 
New  Grenada,  in  the  capacity  of  his  phy- 
sician, Mutis  enriched  hiis  favorite  science 
with  the  description  of  unknown  plants  in 
that  region.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
the  first  accurate  accounts  of  various  sons 
of  cinchona,  on  which  he  published  a 
treatise.  He  died  in  1808.  His  Fk>ra 
of  Bogota,  lefl  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  completed  by  his  nephew. 

Mutual  Instruction  is  the  name 
given  to  that  arranffement  of  schoob  by 
which  the  more  able  scholare  in  every 
class  assist  and  superintend  their  leDow 
pupils.  This  name,  which  originated  in 
France,  is  not  appropriate,  as  mutual  in- 
struction does  not,  in  fiict,  take  place,  but 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholais 
occupy  the  place  of  the  master,  while  die 
less  able  do  not  in  turn  instruct  them 
The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  traced 
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to  India^  where  the  trayeDer  Delia  Valle 
found  it  established  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century.     The  object  of  this  sys- 
tem is  to  cany  on  schools  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  scholars  themselyee,  and  to 
instruct  an  uncommon  number  of  pupils 
at  once  (Lancaster  had  880  together,  and 
says  that  he  could  teach  1000),  with  com- 
paratively few  masters  and  little  expense. 
The  pupils  are  div!«led  into  small  classes, 
each  instructed  by  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced scholars,  in  reading,  writinff,  arith- 
metic, &C.,  as  fiir  as  the  httle  teacher  has 
been  tauffht   previously  by  the  master. 
Such  litt&  teacjiers  are  called  immitora, 
and  have  a  class  of  about  ten  on  a  bench, 
or,  as  Bell  prefers,  standing  in  a  semicir- 
cle.   The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
pupils  have  the  superintendence  as  gen- 
eral monitors.    Other  asaistantB  take  care 
of  the  lower  departments  of  service,  or  the 
police  of  the  school ;  one  notes  down  the 
absent,  one  rules  the  writing-books,  at- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  slates,  &c. 
The  strictest  discipline  and  order  being 
observed,  the  whole  appears  like  a  great 
piece  of  clock-work,  which  moves  with- 
out the   interference  of  one  part  with 
another.    The  school  resembles  an  army, 
which  a  single  man  is  enabled  to  com- 
mand by  means  of  order  and  discipline, 
and  because  eveiy  one  knows  precisely 
his  duty.    All  are  instructed,  and  teachers 
are  formed  at  tlie  same  time.    Cheapness 
is  always  kept  in  view.    The  pupils  com- 
mence learning  writing  by  making  figures 
^on  tables  covered  with  sand;  &en  old 
paper,  written  or  printed  on  one  side,  is 
taken.     In  England,  where  this  system 
was  first  introduced  from  India,  500,000 
(in  London  alone,  8000,  in  43  schools],  in 
Ireland,  30,000  children,  are  educated  ac- 
cording to  this  method,  which  has  been 
gieady  improved  of  late  years.    I^ncas- 
ter  was  engased,  in  1824,  in  establishinff 
nmihr  schools,  under  the  protection  of 
Bolivar,  in  the  South  Amencan  republic 
Cobmbia.    In  the  British  East  Indies,  a 
Mcietv  at  Cateutta   has   established  88 
sebooB  on  his  plan,  which  has  been  also 
adopted  at  Malta,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
on  the  Senegal,   in  Sierra  Leone,  and 
ether  English  colonies.    The  Greeks  also 
bave  made  use  of  this  means  for  the 
o^lishment  of  elementary  schools  (in 
which  they  were  entirely  deficient),  on  a 
cheap  plan,  at  Athens,  Argos,  and  on  the 
islands.     From  France,  an  interest  for 
them  was  excited  in  Italy,  where  Tuscany 
aad  Paroia  (the  latter  since  1822)  have 
pcnnitted  their  establishment     In  Na- 
ples and  in  Spain,  where  similar  schools 


were  established  under  the  cortes  of  1821 
and  1822,  in  the  principtl  towns,  they 
were  prohibited  in  1823.  France  bad,  in 
1821,  as  many  as  1197  schools  for  chil- 
dren, and  166  regimental  schools,  accord- 
ing to  this  system.  The  latter  were  com- 
pelled, under  the  Bourbons,  to  renounce 
this  method  entirely,  and  the  constant  op- 
position of  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  minis- 
tiy  lessened  the  number  of  the*former,  it 
beinff  considered  dangerous,  and  savoring 
of  liberalism,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an 
institution  for  the  improvement  of  the 
nation,  in  a  country,  where,  amongst 
24,000,000  of  adults,  only  9,000,000  could 
write  and  read,  and  of  6,000,000  of  chil- 
dren, only  1,600,000  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
school  education.  From  a  simiku:  cause, 
this  system  was  prohibited  in  the  Austrian 
army  and  throughout  Austria;  and,  in 
Russia,  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  at  first 
received  soon  abated,  so  that  only  at- 
tempts on  a  very  small  scale  were  allow- 
ed. The  Danish  ffovemment,  on  the  con- 
trary, began,  in  lpl9,  with  great  zeal  and 
success,  to  introduce  these  schools  in  Den- 
mark, Holstein  and  Sleswick.  The  plan, 
thouffh  not  the  same  in  all  particulars,  re- 
sembles, in  its  chief  traits,  that  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  The  number  of  schools 
in  that  country  has  rapidly  increased,  and, 
according  to  a  late  report,  amounted,  in 
1829,  to  264&  Professor  Schuhmacher, 
rector  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Sleswick, 
in  a  report  on  the  Gfystem  of  mutuu.  instruc- 
tion, observes,  that  it  is  excellent,  as  !ong  as 
it  limits  itself  to  matters  of  mechanical  &\\\ 
or  of  mere  memory.  It  saves  time  for  the 
teacher  and  pupil ;  it  saves  expense  in  the 
buraness  of  education,  and  is  highly  bene- 
ficial for  ^1  elementary  schools  containing 
a  large  number  of  pupils,  diflfering  so 
much  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,  that 
one  teacher  cannot  instruct  them  all  at 
the  same  time,  but  is  obliged  to  divide 
them  into  many  classes.  This  method, 
however,  is  superfluous  in  schools  in 
which  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  small 
that  the  teacher  can  superintend  and  in- 
struct them  conveniently,  particularly 
where  all  the.  members  of  one  class  have 
made  nearly  equal  p^gress.  And  even 
in  common  schools,  it  would  be  injurious 
to  strive  to  bring  every  thing  into  this 
fQnp,as  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  highest 
Idind  of  instniction ;  and  in  the  institutions 
for  a  more  advanced  stafpe  of  education, 
where  a  scientific  spint,  independent 
thought,  the  formation  of  the  judgment 
and  taste,  are  the  objects,  it  is  more  pecu- 
liarly inapplicable.  Much  informadon 
respecting  this   method  in  Denmark  is 
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contained  in  t|^e  Progrh  de  PErueigfu-' 
ment  MvJtud  tn  Danemark^  txtraU  tPun 
Rapport  au  Roi,  par  M.  iP^hramson^  Ma- 
jor^ &c.  (Copenhagen^  1625).  The  prop- 
er field  of  this  system  is,  undoubtedly, 
elementaiy  instruction.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  it  is  of  great  assistance  in 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  besides 
accustoming  the  pupils  to  habits  of  order. 
It  will  also  be  admitted,  at  least  by  all 
who  live  in  popular  governments,  that 
evety  individual  ou^ht  to  be  taught  read- 
ing and  writing,  without  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  he  is  excluded 
from  half  the  benefits  of  existence. 
Where,  therefbre,  a  lam  population  is 
imperfectly  supplied  wiQi  the  means  of 
instruction,  schools  of  this  character  will 
be  of  great  benefit  Besides,  all  primary 
instruction  must  be  addressed  chiefly  to 
the  memory,  notwithstanding  learning  by 
rote  is  so  much  decried  in  our  day ;  and 
teachers,  we  imagine,  mi^^ht  often  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  the 
branches  taUght  in  earl^  childhood,  by  a 
more  extensive  application  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction.  The  late  king  of 
Portugal  established^  in  1824,  a  central 
school  on  these  principles,  at  Lisbon, 
through  the  instrumentaliy  of  professor 
Lecocq;  but  it  has  probably  long  since 
been  destroyed  by  the  violent  convulsions 
of  that  unhappy  country. 

Mtceetjb  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis, 
Peloponnesus,  eighty  stadia  from  Argos, 
built  by  Perseus.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon,  and  its  ruins  are  still  seen 
in  the  state  in  which  tliey  were  described 
byPausania&  The  Lionr  gate,  the  vaulted 
building  of  enormous  stones,  called  the 
treasury  of  wftreitf,  &C.,  are  minutely 
described  by  Leake  (Travels  in  the  MoreOj 
1830). 

Mtconi  (anciendy  Mfconus) ;  an  island 
in  the  department  of  the  Northern  Cyc- 
ladea,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelaso,  about  21 
miles  in  cmiuit;  k)n.  25°  2^  E. ;  lat  37® 
2^'  N. ;  the  population,  at  present,  is  about 
4500,according  to  Anderson  ( Observationsj 
&C.,  18301  They  are  Greek  Chris- 
tiand,  and  distinguished  navigators.  The 
chief  town,  Myconi,  a  seaport,  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  dry  and 
mountainous,  but  the  mountains  are  jaot 
very  high.  It  produces' little  wheat,  but 
plenty  of  barley,  raisins  and  fiin>,  vith  some 
olives.  Partridges,  quails,  turtfe-doves,  bec- 
caficos  and  rabbits,  are  in  the  greatest  plenty. 

Mtlitta  ;  the  Venus  of  the  Assyrians 

iwith  the  Arabians,  MiUei^  and  with  the 
i^eraans,  Mythra).    She  waa^  as  goddess 


of  the  moon,  the  female  principle  of  m* 
emtion.  Among  the  licentious  fiabytom- 
ans,  it  WBB  the  custom  foi;  every  woman 
to  prostitute  herself  once  to  a  stranger  ftr 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Myfitta.  The  money  was  deposit- 
ed* by  the  woman  in  the  treasuiy  of  the 
temple.  Herodotus  relates,  that  the 
women,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads,  seat- 
ed themselves  in  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple,  through  which  the  strangen 
passed  to  make  their  selection.  Tliey 
dared  not  return  home  till  some  stranger 
had  thrown  into  their  lap  the  money,  with 
these  words,  *^  I  invoke  for  you  the  god- 
dess Mylitta." 

Mtlnb,  Robert ;  an  arohitect  of  consid- 
erable eminence,  memorable  as  the  builder 
of  Blackfiiars  bridge  across  the  Thames 
which  was  conunenced  in  1760,  and  com- 
pleted in  1770.  It  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  executed  in  England,  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellip- 
sis were  substituted  for  semicircles,  by 
means  of  which  the  roadway  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  a  level  sumce  than  in 
bridges  constructed  on  the  old  plan.  Mr. 
Mylne  obtained  the  appointment  of  sur- 
veyor of  St  Paul'b  cathedral,  and  was  eta- 
ployed  in  the  erection  of  many  private 
edifices  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
He  died  in  1811. 

MroLooT ;  the  branch  of  anatomy  re- 
lating to  the  muscles.    (See  Anatomy,) 

Mtopia.    (See  Sfuni-sightedness,) 

Mtriao  ;  ten  thousand :  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, it  generally  implies  an  innumeni-  ^ 
ble  multitude. 

Mtrioraka  (Greek,  ^opMf,  ten  thou- 
sand, 6Qafia,  view);  a  sort  of  landscape 
kaleidoscope  recently  invented  by  Brn^ 
of  Paris,  and  improved  by  Claik,  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  a  movable  picture,  capable  of 
forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenes,  by  means  of  several  nag- 
mentB  or  sections  of  landscapes  on  canu^ 
which  may  be  placed  tc^ether  in  num- 
berless combinations.  With  l6  cards 
20,922,789,888,000  changes  may  be  made. 

MrRMinoNS ;  a  people  on  the  soathern 
borders  of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied 
Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war.  They  receiv- 
ed their  name  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Eurvmedusa,  or,  according  to 
some,  from  their  having  been  originally 
ants,  ^trpfiiTxcf.  (See  JEmw,)  The  term 
has  received  tlie  signification  of  a  bully, 
ruffian,  or  satellite  of  tvranny. 

Mtroii  ;  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece, 
who  was  peculiariy  happy  in  imitating  na- 
ture. He  made  a  cow  so  much  resembling 
life,  that  even  bulls  were  deceived,  and 
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spproftched  beras  if  Blire^ssiB  mentkmed 
by  many  epigrams  in  the  ,Mhologia,  He 
fioarisbed  about  442  vean  before  Chriat 

Mterh  ;  a  frasran^  bitter,  aromatic  gum 
resin,  wbich  is  obtained  fivm  an  undeter- 
mined tree  in  ADibia,  and  especiallv  in 
AbysBnua.  It  comes  to  us  in  grains  bav- 
inff  a  resinous  fracture,  and  a  sli^htljr  ac- 
rid taste.  According  to  Pelietier,  it  is 
composed  of  thirty-four  parts  of  resin  and 
axty-aix  of  gum.  Tbe  Abyssinian  myrrfa 
18  brougbt  m>m  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Arabian  comes  by  the  way  of  Turkey. 
It  is  used  in  a  great  variety  of  medicinal 
preparations. 

Mtrrha  ;  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  kinir 
of  Cyprua  She  became  enamored  of 
her  fatner,  and  introduced  Jierselfioto  bis 
bed  unknown.  She  had  a  son  by  him 
called  Moniat  When  Cinyras  was  ap- 
prized of  the  incest  be  had  committed,  he 
attempted  to  stab  bis  daughter,  and  Myrrha 
fled  into  Arabia,  where  she  was  changed 
into  a  tree  called  myrrlu 
'  Mtrtlx  ;  a  genus  of  plants  conasting 
of  aromatic  trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
opposite  leaves,  which  are  sprinkled  with 
pellucid  glandular  points,  and  bavins 
axillary  or  terminal  white  or  rose-colored 
flowers.  One  species,  the  common  myr- 
tle, is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
ud  other  countries  bordering  on  the 
Hediteiranean.  It  has  been  celebrated 
irom  remote  antimiity  on  account  of  its 
fragrance  and  the  beauty  of  its  evergreen 
foliage,  and,  by  different  nations,  was 
consecrated  to  various  religious  purposes. 
Myrtle  wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of 
bloodless  victors,  and  were  the  symbol  of 
aathority  for  magistrates  at  Athens.  With 
the  DKj^ems,  it  has  always  been  a  favorite 
ornamAtal  plant,  and  is  commonly  culti- 
▼ated  in  guxiens  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Pimento  or  allspice  is  the  prod- 
uce of  a  species  of  myrtle  inhabiting 
tropical  America,  and  consists  of  the  ber- 
ries, which  are  collected  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  No  species  of 
myitle,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  large  fiimily  myr- 
iaee^  inhabits  any  part  of  tbe  U.  States. 

Mtrtlx  Wax  ;  a  concrete  oil,  or  vege- 
table wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of 
plants  wofrica^  more  commonly  known  b)r 
the  name  of  candUberry  miprUe.  There 
are  many  plants  which  affonl  a  concrete 
oil  or  wax;  and  even  the  light  matter 
which  is  called  the  down  of  fruits,  and 
which  nivera  tbe  surface  of  prunes  and 
other  stone  fruits,  Proust  has  snown  to  be 
wax ;  but  the  indigenous  fiimily  of  myrica 
aflTords  much  tbe  greatest  abundance,  and, 
in  many  respects,  is  entitled  to  the  atten- 


ticm  of  euMvaton.  **  The  advantageotn 
properties  that  this  tree  appears  to  pos- 
sess," says  M.  Cadet,  in  me  Annalea  de 
Cfuimej  tome  44,  **  ought  to  hare  induced 
philosopben  to  make  inquirv  to  ascertain 
the  various  propertiee  of  the  vexetablo, 
and  what  attention  its  culture  might  re- 
quire: it  has  lonff  been  considered  merely 
as  an  object  of  curiosity.''  The  plant 
abounds  in  neatly  aU  parts  of  the  U. 
States,  distinguished  into  four  species: 
viz. — ^1.  GaU  s  2.  Certfera ;  3.  CorMtitien- 
m  ,*  4.  Penamfhanica.  It  varies  m  size  . 
from  four  to  eighteen  feet,  becoming  taller 
as  it  extends  mto  the  warmer  regions. 
Tbe  bush  6r  tree  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  common  myrtle  {myrhis 
communis),  and  beare  a  berry  of  the  size 
of  tbe  pepper-grain  or  coriander-seed. 
These  ^nma  are  of  a  common  ash-color, 
containmg  a  sinall,  rotmd,  hard  kernel, 
which  is  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  that 
may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  grains  in 
water.  Toscan,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in 
his  work  entitled  12 Ami  de  la  JSTature^ 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  manner  of  pro- 
curing the  berries,  and  preparing  the  wax. 
The  plant  itself  has  always  been  esteemed 
a  great  ornament  in  foreign  countries,  and 
much  exertion  and  expense  have  been 
bestowed  to  promote  its  growth  in  the 
European  gardens  The  wax  is  prepareid 
for  commerce  by  the  poor  people  along 
the  northern  lakes^'ana  mignt,  by  proper 
attention,  be  rendered  an  important  article 
of  traffic.  So  much  was  the  product  of 
the  plant  valued  by  the  king  of  Prussiaj 
that  the  tapera  made  of  it  were  reservea 
entirely  for  the  sick-room  of  the  royal 
household,  it  emitting,  when  burning,  the 
most  delicious  and  balsamic  odor.  It 
was  noticed,  as  early  as  tbe  year  1722,  in 
a  memoir  of  M.  Alexandre,  published  in 
tbe  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Charles  Louis  Cadet  has  given  an  excel- 
lent account  of  the  natural  history,  &c.,  in 
the  Ann,  de  Chimie^  already  referred  to ; 
and  doctor  John  Boetock  has  furnished 
a  chemical  analysis  of  its  properties  and 
habitudes,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  voL  iv. 
It  bos  recently  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  public,  as  possesanff 
anti-dysenteric  properties,  by*  William  M. 
Fahnestock,  M.  D.,  who  used  it  very  suc- 
cessfully in  that  disease  which  was  epi- 
demic at  Horrisburg,  Pa.,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1822.T-See  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Scienees  (vol.  ii,  1828). 

Mysia  ;  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
in  tbe  most  extensive  sense,  comprehend- 
ed all  the  north-western  portion  of  tbe 
peninsula,  and  bordered  on  the  .^B^geon,  the 
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Propontifl,  Bithynia  and  Lydia.  The  coast ' 
was  inhabited  by  iEoiian  Greeks,  ihe  interi- 
or by  difieirent  tribes.   LampsacuSyCyzicus 
and  Pergamus  were  the  pnncipal  cities. 

Mysore,  orMAisooa ;  a  principality  of 
South  India,  chiefly  between  lat  11^  and 
15^  N.,  surrounded  by  the  British  territo- 
ries subject  to  the  presidency  of  Madras ; 
about  210  miles  long,  and  140  broad; 
population  in  1804,  2,171,754 ;  fiinnilies, 
482,612;  Mohammedan  families,  17,000; 
Bramin  families,  25,370 ;  Linsait  families, 
72,627 ;  Jain  fiimilies,  2063.  It  consists  of 
high  table-land,  elevated  about  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  rise  a 
number  of  lofly  hills,  containing  the  sources 
of  many  riven,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Cauverv,  Toombuddra,  Vedawati, 
Bradri  and  Penar.  The  climate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  elevation  of  the  couoftry,  is 
temperate.  The  soil  produces  all.  the 
grains  and  vegetables  of  the  other  parts 
of  India,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope. The  nyah  is  tributary  to  the  Brit- 
ish, The  first  rajah  mentioned  in  history 
is  Cham  Raj,  who  began  to  reign  in  1507. 
But  the  territories  of  Mysore  received 
their  most  important  accessions  from  the 
victories  of  Hyder  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  with- 
out assuming  the  title,  exercised  all  the 
power  of  sovereignty.  His  son  Tippoo 
Saib (q«v^  perish^  in  defending  his  capi- 
tal in  1799,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
>vith  the  British,  who  placed  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the  throne.  (See 
East  India  CompcmitB,) 

MrsTAGOouE,  in  the  mysteries  of  anti- 
quity ;  he  who  introduced  the  person  to  be 
initiated,  also  he  who  showed  the  interior 
of  the  temple.  Hence  mystagogue  has 
been  used,  in  modem  times,  for  a  person 
who  pretends  to  deal  in  mysteries. 

Mysteries  were,  among  the  Greeks, 
and  afterwards,  also,  among  the  Romans, 
.  secret  religious  assemblies,  which  no  un- 
initiated person  was  permitted  to  approach. 
They  originated  at  a  veiy  early  period. 
They  were  designed  to  interpret  those 
mythological  fables  and  religious  rites,  the 
true  meaning  cff  which 'it  was  thought 
expedient  to  conceal  from  the  people. 
They  were  perhaps  necessary  in  those 
times,  in  which  the  superstitions,  the  er- 
rors and  the  prejudices  of  the  |)eople  could 
not  be  openly  exposed  without  danger  to 
the  public  peace.  Upon  this  ground  they 
were  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  state. 
Their  firM  and  fundamental  law  was  a 
profound  secrecy.  In  all  mysteries  there 
were  dramatic  exhibitions,  relating  to  the 
exploits  of  the  deities,  in  whose  honor 


they  were  celebrated.  The  most  impor- 
tant Greek  mysteries  were,  1.  die  Eleu- 
sinian  (described  in  the  article  EkuMi$y 
2.  The  Samotbracian,  which  originated  in 
Crete  and  Phrygia,  and  were  celebrBted 
in  the  former  country  in  honor  of  Jupiter. 
From  these  countries  they  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Thracians  or  Pelasgians 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  extended 
from  thence  into  Greece.  They  were 
celebrated  sometimes  in  honor  of  Japlm^ 
sometimes  of  Bacchus^  and  sometimes  of 
Ceres.  (For  further  information  respect- 
ing the  Samotbracian  mysteries,  see  Cb&- 
trt).  3.  The  Dionysia,  which  were  brouglit 
from  Thrace  to  Thebes,  and  were  very 
similar  to  the  former.  They  were  cele- 
brated every  second  year.  The  traDBitioa 
of  men  from  barbarism  to  civilizatkm 
was  likewise  represented  in  them.  The 
women  were  clothed  in  skins  of  beasisL 
With  a  spear  {thyrsus)  bound  with  iyy  in 
their  bands,  they  ascended  mount  Cithas- 
ron,  where,  after  the  religious  ceremonies 
wild  dances  were  performed,  which  ended 
with  the  dispersion  of  the  priestesses  and 
the  initiated  in  the  neighboring  woods. 
They  had  also  symbols,  chiefly  relating  to 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  hero  of  these  mys- 
teries. These  celebrations  were  forbidden 
in  Thebes,  even  m  the  time  of  £paminoo- 
das,  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece,  as  prejb- 
dicial  to  the  public  peace  and  moraubi  4. 
The  Orphic,  chiefly  deserving  mention  as 
the  probable  foundation  of  the  Eleunnian. 
5.  The  mysteries  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  were  not  in 
voeuein  Greece,  but  were  very  popular  in 
Italy,  particuhiriy  in  Rome.  An  excellenC 
work  upon  mysteries  is  St  Croix*s  Be- 
cherchts  historupies  d  critiques  sur  Us  J^fys- 
thts  du Pfl^am^mefsecond  editioi^revised 
by  Sylv.  de  Sacy,  Paris,  1817, 2  vols.). 

Mysteries,  or  more  property  Miraci.ks; 
a  kind  of  rude  drama,  which  was  a  &vorite 
spectacle 'in  the  middle  ages,  represented 
at  solemn  festivals.  The  subjects  were 
of  a  religious  character,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  at  first  the  performers  and  au- 
thors. They  were  called  mysteries  and 
mirac^,because  they  taught  the  mysterious 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  represented 
the  miracles  of  the  first  foundera  of  the  fkithy 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  (See  FYanet^ 
JjUerature  of\  division  Dramatie  Poeiry,) 
The  first  play  of  this  sort,  specified  by 
name,  appears  to  have  been  St.  Catharine^ 
written,  acconling  to  Matthew  Paris,  hf 
Geoffrey,  a  Norman,  about  1110.  Thej 
sometimes  histed  several  days.  Thus  we 
hear  of  one  which  histed  eight  days,  and 
contained  the  greater  part  oAhe  scripture 
history.    The  Corpus  Christi,  the  &mous 
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GoventiT  mysUHrv,  be^Ds  with  the  crea^ 
tioD,  and  ends  wiui  the  judgment  day.  The 
panioo  of  Christ,  the  slauj^ter  of  the  iu- 
noceDts  (in  Hawkins's  Ongm  o/tiie  Eng- 
U$k  Drama),  &a,  are  among  the  subjects 
represented.  The  MifHeries  were  super- 
seded hy  the  Jlforo/t^.  (q.  V.) 

M TTHOLOOT  (from  ^loftK,  tradition,  tale, 
Able,  and  A«xm\.  The  mythology  of  a  jia- 
doD  is  the  wnole  body  of  its  traditions 
reepectinf  its  gods,  or  fiibulous  heroes. 
The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans is  most  commonly  indicated  by  this 
word,  because,  for  a  long  time,  it  was  al- 
most the  only  one  investigated  ;  but,  of 
late,  attention  has  also  b^n  bestowed  on 
the  mythologies  of  other  nations,  as  of  the 
Hifldoos,  the  northern  tribes  of  early  Eu- 
rope, &C.  Whether  mythological  fables 
are  to  be  considered  mamly  as  the  inven- 
tion of  crafty  priests,  or  allegorical  exposi- 
tioos  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  di- 
riue  things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as 
founded  on  historical  facts,  which  have 
been  varied  and  exaggerated  by  tradition, 
embellished  by  poetry,  and  purposely  al- 
tered by  cunning,  they  still  retain  their 
interest  for  the  historian,  to  whom  it  is 
equally  important  to  study  the  wide  abei^ 
ruioos  of  mankind  in  the  search  for 
truth,  as  their  successful  attempts  to  at- 
tain it  Erroneous  notions,  which  influ- 
ence the  belief  and  conduct  of  men  for 
centuries,  must  have  some  broad  founda- 
tion in  human  nature,  and  afford  the 
means  of  tracing  the  progress  of  its  grad- 
ual developemeoL  The  errors  of  mythol- 
ogy have  their  coimterpart  in  politics  and 
science ;  and  we  should  no  more  think  of 
rejecting  it,  as  tm  worthy  of  study,  on  ac- 
count of  its  absurdities,  than  we  should 
of  turning  from  the  study  of  the  feudal 
Byatem,  because  of  its  glaring  inconsisten- 
cy with  the  true  principles  of  government. 
If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must  in- 
vesdgate  the  louses  of  error. — In  the  arti- 
cle Mdamor^iiMiSy  we  have  spoken  of  the 
constant  wiui  of  man  to  explain  what  sur- 
rounds him,  to  find  causes  for  effects. 
This  wish,  deeplv  implanted  in  our  soul 
to  nise  us  above  brutes,  and  make  us  in- 
telligent beings,  united  with  the  natural 
disposition,  or,  rather,  necessity  of  nil  na- 
tions, in  the  early  staj^  of  their  history, 
to  speak  symbolically ;  then:  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  natural  phenoipena ;  the 
ever-varying  reports  of  tradition  ;  the  pe- 
culiar fondness  of  some  tribes  for  poetical 
embellishments ;  the  selfish  purposes  to 
which  some  individuals  will  always  turn 
the  credulity  of  their  brethren  ;  but,  above 
sU|  the  necessity  of  the  human  heart  to 


acknowledge  and  adore  a  Bupematui:al 
power  (the  conception  of  which  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion)— these  causes  sufficiently  explain 
the  origin  of  mythologies,  particularly  if 
we  take  into  account  the  blending  together 
of  the  traditions  of  different  trib^  by 
means  of  migrations,  &c.  Independently 
of  the  illustrations  which  they  afford  of 
the  state  of  morality  and  religion  at  ^ven 
periods,  the  various  mythologies  are  mter- 
estinff  on  account  of  the  historical  fkcts 
which  they  frequently  contain,  though  dis- 
guised by  tradition,  or  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead,  as  to  the  connexion  of 
different  nations,  at  certain  periods,  or  the 
contrary.  As  to  Greek  mytholosy,  inves- 
tigations have  been  carried  on,  of  late,  with 
greater  zeal  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country;  and  two  very  distinct  theories 
respecting  it  have  found  adherents.  Creu- 
zer  (q.  vX  standing  at  the  head  of  one 
party,  unaerstands  by  the  word  mythology 
<*the  symbolical  religious  poenry  of  the 
whole  ancient  world,  which,  being  found- 
ed pardy  od  a  common  lansuage  which 
nature  suggests  to  all,  ]Murdy  derived  from 
a  common  source,  forms  one  inseparable 
whole."  Godfrey  Hermann  (fl,  v.),  anoth- 
er emment  German  philologist,  however, 
considers  mythology  as  the  science  that 
teaches  what  notions  were  the  basis  of 
particular  symbols  m  a  particular  nation. 
In  the  article  Oetizer,  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  his  view  of  mythology  is  given. 
Hermann's  view  is  contained  in  his  letter 
to  Creuzer,  on  the  Nature  and  Treaunent 
of  Mythology  (Leipsic,  1819),  which  was 
preceded  by  the  Letters  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  especially  on  the  Theo^uy  (Hei- 
delbeig,  1818).  A  critical  analysis  only  can 
enable  us  to  understand  the  nature,  origin, 
and  connexiou  of  tlie  inytholoffical  fables. 
The  nature  of  the  subject  itself  must  de- 
termine how  it  is  to  be  treated ;  that  is  to 
say,  how  the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found 
out  from  symbolical  expresmons,  or  dis- 
torted representations.  Greek  mythology, 
and  so  that  of  every  other  nation,  is  a 
mass  of  various  elements,  thou^  kindred 
in  their  origin,  yet  not  forming  a  system. 
Tlie  sources  of  mythology  are  the  notions 
which  sprung  up  among  the  people,  the 
dogmas  of  the  priests,  and  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  treated  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  without  having  been  initiated 
into  the  religious  mysteries.  These  three 
chief  sources  of  mythology  give  rise  to 
three  chief  periods,  each  requiring  k  pe* 
culiar  treatment  The  early  national  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  explained 
etymologico-allegorically ;  the  doctrine  of 
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the  priests,  in  a  historico-dogmatical  way ; 
and  the  exoteric  theory  of  toe  poets  and 
philosophers,  in  a  critical  way.  It  belongs 
to  a  history  of  mythology  to  show  how 
the  cyclus  of  mythuses  was  formed  by 
poets;  how  it  was  explained  by  the  an- 
cient writers  on  cosmogony  and  theogony ; 
how  it  was  used  aihitiarily  by  the  lyrical 
and  tragic  poets;  and  how  it  stands  in 
close  Connexion  with  ancient  histoiy. 
Many  treatises  exist,  affording  rich  mate- 
rials for  such  a  work.  The  period  of  the 
independent  developement  of  mythologi- 
cal rabies  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Al- 
exandrian collectors  of  mythuses;  and  these 
were  succeeded  by  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians, who  tried,  with  little  success,  to 
solve  the  riddles  of  mythology.  The  po- 
lemic zeal  of  the  fethers  of  the  church  was 
of  greater  service,  and  to  their  computar 
tions  we  owe  the  preservation  of  uiterest- 
ing  mythuses.  Though  the  labors  of  some 
scboku:8,  previous  to  the  time  of  Heyne, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  thrown 
light  on  this  subject,  yet  he  deserves  the 
honor  of  having  first  attempted,  on  just 
principles,  &e  investi^;ation  of  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  various  traditions.  Since  Heyne 
and  VosB,  the  native  land  of  the  difierent 
mythuses  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  has  been  found  in  the  East,  where,  of 
course,  new  obstacles  arose ;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  Kanne,  Wagner,  Gf6rres,  Dor- 


nedden,  Huff,  Sickler,  to  ascertain  the  na- 
tive soil  of  the  mythological  traditioDs, 
sometimes  betray  a  want  of  accumcy  and 
cwfcumspection.  Thus,  by  d^rees^  that 
theory  was  developed  which  (>euzer,  in 
his  Symbolics  and  Mytholo^^,  strives  to 
establish,  and  which,  through  the  great 
erudition  and  acuteness  of  the  author,  has 
found  many  adherents,  viz.  **  that  mythol- 
ogy is  a  great  panorama  of  religious  ideas 
and  conceptions,  mosUy  originating  in  the 
East,  and  conceived  and  developed  in  the 
Oriental  fashion,  from  which,  therefore, 
the  symbolic,  magic  and  allefforic  cannot 
be  excluded,  any  more  than  mm  the  most 
ancient  Greek  poetry."  Many  maintain 
that  the  whole  Greek  mythology  leads 
strongly  to  the  supposition  of  the  preex- 
istence  of  pure  monotheism.  Hermann, 
as  we  have  said,  opposed  this  view,  and 
John  H.  Voss  and '  Lobek  warmly  attack- 
ed it;  but  Grorres,  Von  Hammer,  Miknter, 
Uwaroffand  Bitter  have  attempted  to  give 
new  reasons  for  its  support  (For  iimNT- 
mation  respecting  the  mythology  of  India, 
and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  see  huHim 
MMology^  and  JSTorlhem  Mythology.) 
Mtthologt,  Eotptian.    (See  Hien- 

Mtthologt,  Northeut.  (See  JVbiifc- 
em  Mythdogy.) 

Mttilene,  or  MiTTLSiri.  (See  J^ea- 
ho9.) 


N. 


N ;  the  fourteenth  letter  and  11th  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet ;  an  artic- 
ulation formed  by  placing  the  point  of  the 
tongue  against  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth, 
ana  forcing  out  tiie  breath.  It  is  a  liquid, 
or  semi-vowel,  because  part  of  its  articu- 
lation majr  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  a  nasal  letter,  the  articulation 
being  accompanied  by  a  sound  through 
the  nose,  caused  by  me  position  of  the 
ton^e,  which  forces  part  of  the  air  in  the 
expiration  through  that  organ.  It  is  a  Un- 
gual, because  produced  chiefly  by  the 
above-mentioned  position  of  the  tongue, 
which,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  arti- 
cle L,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  both  these  letters ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  persons,  who,  from  neg- 
lect, or  natural  deroct,  are  unable  to  inflect 


the  tongue,  so  as  to  pronounce  2,  often 
substitute  an  n  instead  of  it  N  has  al  wayi 
something  of  a  nasal  sounds  and  in  many 
languages  is  the  strongest  nasal  sound ;  for 
instance,  before  the  pdatic  sounds^  and  k^ 
as  in  finger^  ttnAer,  ring  ;  in  French  and 
Portuguese,  afier  a  vowel  in  the  same  ayl- 
lable,  as  on,  tm,  &c.  For  the  etymolo^ 
nis  important,  on  account  of  its  ready 
union  with  other  letters,  and  its  frequent 
omission  or  insertion  between  other  let- 
ters. The  same  word  in  the  same  kouniage 
often  has  the  ti,  in  some  of  its  modifioi- 
tions,  before  the  palatic  sounds  g  and  k, 
and  in  othen  omits  it  Thus  the  original 
fragOf  tago^  pago^  became  in  later  Latin 
yh^,  tango,  pangOf  jfii  frtg^fraO^m, 
ietigiy  taiduniy  ptpigh  pactum^  &C.,  weva 
retained.    Thus  also  Jmgtn  and  Jlgw^ 
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Jidiu,JipnaiJtum;9tringere,siM  From 
tbe  Latm  lynx,  the  German  forms  luchs 
(the  Danes  los^  tlie  Swedes  lo);  for  the 
Geraum  danken  (to  tbank)  and  the  Swe- 
dish danka,  the  Icelandic  has  tacka :  for  the 
Greek  fttyas,  the  Romans  had  magnus.  In 
the  same  way  the  Latin  ending  cus  posses 
over  into  gnus,  as  benignus,  maUgnus,  abir 

r«,  &c.  It  ofleu  associates  also  with 
labials  d  and  f,  while  other  idioms 
omit  it  in  the  corresponding  words  ;  thus 
in  Latin,  scindo,  Bcxdi ;  Jindere,  JidL  In 
Geraian,  the  n  before  d  is  extremely  fre- 
(juent,  ihusjugend  (youth) ;  in  Low  Saxon, 
jogd  only;  iugend  (virtue),  for  the  ancient 
Unigde ;  ribckmd  (naked)  for  the  old  nadcd ; 
aDO  in  Ubendig,  loesenUichy  ordentixckj  and 
a  large  number  of  other  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Icelandic  has  for  mantel 
(mantle)  mattid,  for  hand  (Swedish  kanda)j 
only  hatt ;  for  land,  only  lad,  &c.  From 
inrida  also  comes  the  Italian  isola.  The 
difficult  of  passing  quickly  from  the  pro- 
nunciation of  n  to  mat  of  m,  leads,  in  many 
languages,  to  a  change  of  n  before  m  into 
an  m;  thus  tbe  Latin  con,  in,  the  Greek  ev 
and  <nr,  the  German  en,  are  changed  into 
com,  im,  Scc^  as  committert,  impar,  the  Ger- 
man empor,e1f^/ang'e7^efn^7U&7^,&c.  Some 
laneuages  put  an  aspirate  before  n,  which 
intnis  case  was  probably  pronounced  with 
a  etrone  breathing  through  tbe  nose.  Thus 
we  find  that  for  the  Grerman  nacken  (neck) 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  hntcca ;  for  neigen, 
hdgan ;  for  napf,  hnaq)pe,  Pabtic  sounds 
were  put  before  the  n  to  strengthen  it : 
thus  the  Germans  mode  of  the  Latin  no- 
dus, knoien,  &c. :  even  the  sibilant  sound  s 
was  used  to  strengthen  it,  as  the  German 
«^e  for  neti  (stifl  used  b^  hunters),  from 
idx,  &c.  By  the  Germans  m  modem  Latin, 
N  N.  is  used  to  indicate  a  proper  name 
which  the  writer  does  not  know  or  does 
not  choose  to  give;  and,  according  to 
Bu  Fresne,  this  sign  originated  about  tlie 
eteventfa  century,  from  the  abbreviated 
t&e  or  iUa,  which  was  written  111,  with  a 
dash  through  it,  which  at  a  later  period 
was  taken  for  two  JV's.  It  is  certain  that 
ILL  appears  in  the  formularies  of  M ar- 
colphus,  and  other  writings  before  the 
eleventh  century.  We  often  find  n  omit- 
ted by  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Romans, 
when  not  final ;  thus  Cicero  writes  Fore- 
nO}  MegaUsia,  for  JFbrensia,  MegaUnsia. 
On  inscriptions  we  find  IMPESA  for 
IMPENSA,  and  MESIBUS  for  MEN- 
8IBUS.  In  Plautus  we  find  alas  for  stans. 
N,  as  a  numeFBl^^jenified  90,  or,  accord- 
jog  to  Baroniu%  900 ;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
it  aimified  90,00a  With  the  Greeks,  v 
Mood  for  50.    As  an  abbreviation,  N  ng- 
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nifies  nosier,  and  on  medals  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  D.  N.  signifies  i>o»?u'nix«no5fer;  it 
often  also  sagnified  vios,  runms,  nepos,  nobUis. 
In  geography,  it  stands  for  north.  On 
French  coins,  it  means  the  mint  of  Mont- 
pellier.  The  Spanish  alphabet  has  a 
chaiticter  ii,  called  n  with  the  tilde,  and 
pronounced  like  ni  in  onion,  minion',  for 
instance,  Espami,  JVtinez,  ntnez. 

Nabis,  a  SiMurtan  king,  who  Uved 
about  B.  C.  200,  was  a  tyrant,  who  at  first 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  just  prince, 
but  afterwards  imitated,  externally,  the 
Asiatic  despota  He  was  surrounded  by 
an  armed  guard,  and  had  a  multitude  of 
secret  spies  in  his  service.  Eveiy  sus- 
pected person  was  immediately  put  to 
death  or  banished.  He  plundered  Messi- 
na and  Argos,  and  would  have  continued 
to  extend  his  dominion  still  wider  over 
Peloponnesus  by  artifice  and  force,  had 
not  the  Romans,  in  alliance  with  the 
Achseans,  declared  war  against  him. 
Quintus  Flaininius  was  not  able  to  con- 
quer him ;  but  Philopcemen,  with  the  ar- 
my of  the  Achcean  league,  was  more  suc- 
cessful The  tyrant  was  at  last  killed  in 
Sparta,  by  his  oven  alUes,  the  iEtolians, 
whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance. 

Nabob  (a  corruption  of  navab,  the 
plural  of  naib,  a  deputy);  in  India,  the 
title  of  a  governor  of  a  province  or  the 
commander  of  the  troops ;  borne,  however, 
by  many  peisons  as  a  mere  titular  appen- 
dage. The  nabobs  were  subordinate  to 
the  svbadars,  or  governors  of  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  (a  svhahX,  After  the  inva- 
sion of  NadirSchah  (q.v.),  they  made  them- 
selves independent  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
but  only  to  fall  under  the  more  grinding 
domination  of  the  English.  The  term  has 
become  proveihial,  in  English,  to  signify  a 

S^rson  who  has  acquired  great  wealth  in 
indostan,  or  lives  with  peculiar  splendor. 
.  Naboiyassar;  a  king  of  Babylon,  with 
whose  reign  begins  an  epoch,  called  the 
ara  qfMionassar,  747  or  746  B.  C.  (See 
Epodi,  p.  351.) 

Nacre,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  is  the 
inner  part  of  the  shell  of  the  peari  muscle. 
This  is  of  a  brilliant  and  beautifuUy  white 
color,  and  i|S  usually  separated  fi:t>m  the 
external  part  by  aqua-fortis,  or  tlie  lapida- 
ry's mill.  Pearl  muscle  shells  are  on  this 
account  an  important  article  of  trafiSc 
to  China  and  many^  parts  of  India,  as 
well  ^fi  to  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. They  are  manu&ctured  into  beads, 
snufi*-boxe8,  buttons  and  spoons,  fish,  and 
counters  for  card-playing,  and  innumerable 
other  articles.  The  pearl  muscles  are  not 
conadered  good  as  food ;  tliough,  afler 
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haviDff  been  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
Bometinies  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  the  countries  near  which  they 
are  found.  • 

Nadir,  in  astronomy ;  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  oppoate 
to  the  zenith,  or  point  directly  over  our 
heads.  The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two 
poles  of  the  horizon. 

Nadir  ScHAH,orTHAMAs  KouliKhan, 
king  of  Persia,  a  famous  conqueror  and 
usurper,  was  bom  at  Calot,  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan,  in  1686.  His  father  was 
governor  of  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of 
Tartary,  to  which  office  he  succeeded  in 
his  minority,  under  the  guardianship  of  an 
uncle,  who  engrossed  all  the  authority. 
He  was  subsequently  kidnapped  by  the 
Usbecks,  but  escaped,  after  a  detention  of 
four  years  J  and,  in  1714,  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  beglerbeg  of  Muschadi,  in 
Khorasan,  where  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  bravery,  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
thousand  cavalry,  and  was  soon  after 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which 
ne  gained  ftgr^t  victoiy  over  the  Usbeck 
Tanars.  'Dus  achievement  excited  so 
much  jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg,  that  he 
gave  the  command  to  another  person,  and, 
when  Nadir  remonstrated,  ordered  him  to 
be  bastinadoed.  Irritated  by  this  dis- 
grace, he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and 
with  this  troop  ravaged  all  the  country, 
and,  surprising  Oalot,  put  his  uncle  to 
death,  although  he  had  been  previously 
negotiating  with  him,  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  schah  Thamas,  king  of  Pereia, 
then  exceedingly  pressed  by  the  Turks 
and  Afghans.  Such  was  the  bad  posture 
of  his  affiurs,  that  the  schah  felt  himself 
impelled  to  overlook  this  villany,  and  take 
Nadir  into  his  service,  who  repulsed  both 
his  enemies,  and  was  honored  witli  the 
title  of  Thamas  KouH  Khan.  The  schah, 
during  his  absence,  having  in  person  sus- 
tained a  defeat  ftt>m  the  Turks,  was  in- 
duced to  make  peace  with  them,  and  Na- 
dir was  directed  to  disband  his  army  of 
70,000  men.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  im- 
mediately led  them  to  Ispahan,  where  he 
seized  the  schah,  confine<l  and  deposed 
him,  and  proclaiming  his  son  Abbas,  then 
an  infimt,  in  his  stead,* assumed  the  title 
of  regent.  He  forthwith  renewed  the  war 
with  the  Turks,  and  recovered  all  the  lost 
provinces;  and  the  young  king  dyiag  in 
1736,  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty. 
This  elevation  only  extended  his  views ; 
and,  being  invited,  by  some  conspiratora 
about  the  person  of  the  Great  Mogul  (see 
MmgoU),  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 


India,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of 
120,000  men,  and,  with  little  resistance, 
reached  Delhi,  March  7, 1738.  The  riches 
which  he  found  in  this  capital  were  im- 
mense ;  but,  being  exasperated  by  some  tu- 
mults on  the  pvtof  the  inhabitants,he  caus- 
ed a  general  massacre,in  which  upwards  of 
100,(XX)  persons  perished.  After  this  bar- 
barity, the  sangumary  victor  concluded  a 
peace  with*  the  Mogul,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  receiving  with  her,  as  a  dowry, 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire that  were  contiguous  to  Peraa.  In 
this  expedition,  it  is  supposed  that  he  car- 
ried away,  and  distributed  among  his  offi- 
cers, valuables  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$500,000,000.  On  his  return,  he  levied 
war  against  the  Usbecks  and  othera ;  but 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  assassin,  in- 
stigated by  his  own  son.  In  1745,  he  de- 
feated the  Turks  at  Erivan.  A  conspira- 
cy havine  been  formed  against  him  by  the 
commander  of  his  body-guard,  and  his 
own  nephew,  he  was  assassinated  in  his 
tent,  June  8, 1747;  hisnephew,  Ali  Koufi, 
succeeding  to  the  tlirone.  This  extraordi- 
nary usurper  was  of  a  tall  stature  and  ro- 
bust form,  with  handsome  and  expresnve 
features.  His  conduct  sufficiently  marks 
his  cruelty,  ambition  and  rapacity.  His 
most  favorable  feature  appears  to  Iiave 
been  a  disposition  to  religious  toleration. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  requir- 
ed certain  curses  pronounced  annually  on 
the  caliphs  preceding  AH,  and  other  incen- 
tives to  religious  strife,  to  be  dispensed 
with ;  which  being  objected  to  by  the  bead 
of  the  clergy,  he  had  him  bow-strung. 

NsNiA  [ijatin) ;  a  funeral  song,  among 
the  ancients,  sung  generally  by  women,  at 
interments.  As  they  were  composed  by 
the  persons  who  sung  them,  and  wera 
rather  unmeaning,  the  word  came  to  sig- 
nify any  trifling,  unmeaning  song.  A<eiiia 
was  also  the  goddess  of  lamentation,  who 
was  invoked  at  the  funerals  of  the  aged, 
and  had  a  temple  before  the  Viminal  (Me, 

Njevius,  Cneius,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated among  the  earliest  Roman  poets^ 
was  bom  in  Campania,  and  wrote  trage- 
dies and  comedies  after  the  model  of  the 
Greek.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  poem  upon 
the  Punic  war,  and  another  in  imitation 
of  the  Cyprian  Ilias.  He  lived  in  the  firal 
half  of  the  sixth  century  after  the  build- 
ing of  Rome.  By  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  Roman  nobility  into  his  coa>- 
edies,  he  provoked  their  anger,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  cit^,  and  retired  to  Utica. 
Fragments  only  of  his  works  have  coma 
down  to  us. 

Nagasaki,  or  Naitoasacxi  ;  a 
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of  Japan,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Xi- 
mo,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  commodious 
bay;  Ion.  IJKT'  45^  E. ;  lat  32°  44'  N.  It 
18  a  lar^  commercial  town,  the  only  place 
wheie  Europeans  are  permitted  to  trade, 
a  privilege  now  confined  to  the  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  town  is  built  on  the  island  of 
Desiraa,  600  feet  long,  and  120  broad,  ad- 

E'  '  '  ig  Nagasaki,  and  contains  several 
store-houses.  The  harbor  is  three 
long,  and  one  broad.  The  Japa- 
nese town  is  divided  into  the  inner  and 
outward  town;  the  former  of  which  con- 
tains twenty-six,  and  the  latter  sixty-one 
streets,  in  none  of  wliich  strangers  are 
sofiered  to  dwell ;  they  have  particular 
suburbs  aflotted  to  them,  where  they  are 
nanowly  watched  by  the  emperor's  offi- 
cers. The  chief  public  buildings  are  five 
janagurasy  or  large  houses,  of  timber, 
where  are  kept  three  imperial  junJuy  or 
men-of-war,  ready  to  be  launched  at  com- 
mand; the  palaces  of  tlie  two  residing 
governors,  and  other  princes  and  grandees 
of  the  first  and  second  rank ;  about  sixty- 
two  temples,  within  and  without  the  city ; 
most  of  them  built  on  eminences,  and 
serving  not  only  for  devotion,  but  also  for 
recreation  ;  the  common  prison,  standing 
near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  consist- 
ing of  about  one  hundred  huts,  or  cages, 
separated  from  each  other.  The  houses 
ate  low  and  mean ;  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  m«!rcbants,  tradesmen,  shopkeep- 
ers, and  handicrafbmen.    (See  Japan,) 

Nahant  is  the  Indian  name  of  a  penin- 
sula, which  extends  into  t])e  sea  from  the 
township  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  nine 
miles  south  of  Salem,  and  fourteen  north- 
east from  Boston.  It  is  divided  into  Great 
Nahant,  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck. 
The  isthmus  leading  fh)m  the  main  land 
to  litde  Nahant  is  a  mile  and  a  half  lone, 
and  very  narrow.  Passing  over  this  smsDl 
peninsula,  another  delightful  beach,  ninety 
rods  long,  connects  it  with  Great  Naliant 
These  beaches  are  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  are  of  sufficient  width,  at  low  water, 
to  accommodate  thousands  with  a  delight- 
ful walk  or  ride.  Great  Nahant  contains 
305  acres  of  land.  The  shores  of  tliis 
peninsula  are  bold  and  rocky.  When  an 
easterly  wind  drives  the  sea  into  tlie  bay, 
the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  these 
Bhores  presents  a  scene  of  great  sublimity. 
During  the  most  sultry  part  of  summer, 
there  is  usually  a  refreshing  breeze  at  Na- 
hant, which  renders  it  a  place  of  ffreat 
resort  for  those  who  seek  for  health  or 
pleasure. 

Nahl,  Johann  August,  a  sculptor,  bom 
1710,  at  Berlin,  and  educated  there  under 


the  celebrated  Schlatter.  Afler  having 
made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1741,  where,  and  like- 
wise at  Potsdarn,  Sanssouci  and  Charlotten- 
burg,  many  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen. 
In  1746,  be  went  to  Switzerkuid,  and 
passed  nine  years  in  that  country,  princi- 
pally at  Berne.  In  1755,  Nahl  was  cre- 
ated professor  in  the  academy  of  arts  in 
Cassel,  and  there  executed  the  admirable 
colossal  statue  of  the  landerave  Frederic, 
which  stands  in  Frederick  square.  lie 
died  in  Cassel,  1781. 

Nahum  ;  one  of  the  twelve  mmor 
prophets,  whose  prophecies  relate  to  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  vivid  colors.  His  object,  ac- 
cording to  some  late  German  writers, 
seems  to  be  to  represent  to  his  nation, 
tfroanin^  under  the  oppression  which  they 
had  suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  the  total 
destruction  of  the  haughty  capital,  as  a 
just  punishment  of  Jehovah.  The  period 
m  which  he  lived  is,  however,  uncertain, 
some  placing  it  before,  and  some  contem- 
porary with  that  event 

Naiads  (from  the  Greek  vaiM,  to  inhabit, 
or  vaa,  to  swiml  in  the  Greek  mvtholo- 
ffv;  nymphs  or  fountains  and  brooks. 
The  notions  and  tales  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning the  Naiads  resemble,  in  some 
points,  those  which  the  northern  mythol- 
ogy gives  U8  of  the  Nixies.  The  Nai- 
ads are  represented  as  beautiful  women, 
with  their  heads  crowned  with  rushes, 
and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from  which 
water  is  flowing. 

NAiL-MAurro.  Nails  are  made  both  hr 
hand  and  by  machinerv.  Wrought  nails 
are  made  singly  at  the  roige  and  anvil,  by 
workmen  who  acquire,  from  practice, 
great  despatch  in  the  operation.  Ma- 
chines have  been  made  for  making  these 
nails  perfectly,  and  with  rapidity;  yet 
thev  nave  not  come  into  general  use, 
owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  product  by 
manual  labor.  CSd  naUs  are  niiade  almost 
wholly  by  machinery  invented  in  the  U. 
States.  The  iron,  after  having  been  rolled 
and  slit  into  i^s,  is  flattened  into  plates 
of  the  thickness  intended  for  the  nails,  by 
a  second  rolling.  The  end  of  this  plate  is 
then  presented  to  the  nail  machine,  by  a 
workman,  who  turns  the  plate  over  once 
for  every  nail.  The  machine  has  a  rapid 
reciprocating  motion,  and  cuts  ofi^  at  every 
stroke,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron,  con- 
stituting a  ncul  without  a  head.  This  is 
immediately  cauarht  near  its  largest  end, 
and  compressed  ^tween  gripes.  At  the 
same  time,  a  strong  force  is  applied  to  a 
die  at  the  extremity,  which  spreads  the 
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iron  sufficiently  to  form  a  head  to  the 
nalL  Some  nails  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  these  are  always  brittle,  unless  after- 
wards converted-  into  maliec^le  iron  by 
the  requisite  process. 

Nain  ;  a  village  eight  miles  from  Naza- 
reth, for^-two  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Hermon,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Christ  restored  a  dead  man  to  life. 

Naivet^;  a  French  word,  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  several  other  lan- 
guages; for  instance,  in  the  English. 
The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  derived  fi^m 
naHmu  (natural,  something  possessed  from 
nature) ;  in  low  Latin,  naivus.  The 
Fronch  DicUmmairt  de  PAcatUmU  gives 
the  following  definidon  of  naif:. — naturelj 
sans  fardj  sans  arfj^e,  also  qui  re^risente 
Men  la  viriUj  qui  xmite  bien  la  vmU,  and 
of  a  person,  qui  dit  sa  ptnsit  inghmment 
et  sans  dMowr.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in 
dispraise,  and  then  noeans,  qui  est  trap  in- 
gina  dans  sa  simpliciU,  It  could  easily 
be  imagined,  that  a  word  of  such  a  de- 
scription, received  into  a  foreign  language, 
would  be  used  in  no  very  distinct  and 
precise  meaning.  The  essential  meaning 
of  the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  ex- 
pression of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  vnth- 
out  regard  to  conventional  rules,  and« 
without  weighing  the  construction  which 
may  be  put  upon  the  language  or  conduct 
Thus  it  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
the  anoients  called  charts  {graHa),  as 
Ramdohr,  in  his  work  ChariSf  has  shown. 
MtiveU^  therefore,  can  appear  such  only 
to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
conventional  proprieties.  JVdiveU  gene- 
rally implies  inexperience  of  the  world; 
lience  it  is  not  unfreauently  taken  for 
want  of  judgment.  It  implies  simplicity 
of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
periences of  life,  and  unfettered  by  the 
capricious  regulations  of  society,  trusting 
vrith  childlike  confidence,  as  it  has  no 
disposition  to  cunnin?  or  euile.  Schiller 
says  naiveU  unites  childlike  with  child- 
ish simplicity;  and  the  latter  ingredient 
awakens  in  the  observer  the  smile  of  su- 
periority. But  as  soon  as  we  have  reason 
to  beiieve  that  the  childish  simplicity  is 
more  truly  childlike,  proceeding  from  a 
heart  full  of  innocence  and  truth,  and  a 
greatness  of  soul  which  disdains  conceal- 
ment and  artifice,  then  the  smile^of  self- 
complacency  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded 
by  adnuration  of  the  ingenuousness  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  works  of  literature  or  the  fine 
arts;  for  instance,  to  jjoetry,  which  ex- 
presses natural  feeling  in  a  simple  man- 
ner ;  particularly  to  that  of  the  earlier  ages 


or  lower  orders  of  society ;  or  to  mtnac, 
which,  without  studied  correcmess,  sjieaks 
directiy  to  the  heart.  No  affectation  is  so 
offensive  as  affected  m^eU^  because  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit 
on  its  forehead ;  and  yet  how  often  ia  it 
met  with  in  modem  society ! 

Naldi,  Sebastiano ;  a  celebrated  Italian 
buffo  singer,  who  visited  Londpn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  Naldi 
met  his  death  in  Paris,  in  1819,  by  the  ex- 
plosion 6/  an  apparatus  which  had  been 
invented  for  cooking  by  steam. 

Names.  These  are,  1.  given  or  bap- 
tismal names  (see  Dolz's  work  upon  Bap- 
tismal Names,  Leipsic,  1614) ;  2.  family 
names,  which  are  added  as  an  hereditary 
distinction  to  the  proper  or  baptismal  names. 
The  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
families  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  had  no  faau- 
ly  names.  Among  the  Romans,  each  per- 
son had  commonly  thi^ee  names— ^  proper 
name  {prcsnomeny  the  distinction  of  the  in- 
dividual), the  name  of  the  alan  {nomen^  and 
the  family  name  (cognomen).  Someti  mea, 
also,  a  surname  was  added,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  some  distinguished  exploit  or 
remarkable  event  The  pranomen  was 
placed  first,  and  commonly  written  with 
one  or  two  letters ;  for  example.  A.,  Aulus ; 
C,  Caius  ;  L.,  Lucius  ;  M.,  Marcus ;  P., 
Publius  ;  Q.,  Quintus  ;  T.,  Titus  ;  Ap^ 
Appius ;  Cd.,  Cneius ;  Sex.,  Sextus^  &c 
Then  followed  the  nomen ;  for  example, 
Comeliui^  Fabius,  Julius  (from  the  clan 
{gens\  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Julian).  Lrfiatly 
came  the  cognomen ;  for  example,  Cicero^ 
Caesar,  Scipio,  and  others.  In  the  name 
M.  l^ullius  Cicero,  M.  is  the  prtsraofnen, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  his  brother, 
Quintus;  Tullius,  the  wnnen,  which  dis-» 
tinguishes  the  clan  (gens) ;  and  Cicero  the 
cognomen^  which  shows  his  family.  In- 
stances of  sumtunes  (a^nwmen)  are  ^^fri-  { 
caavus  (see  S^ijfno)  and  Uie  like.  In  Ger-  j 
many,  and  other  kindred  nations,  family  ' 
names  were  little  used  by  commoneis 
before  the  fourteenth  century.  Every  one 
had  a  baptismal  name  only.  The  most 
ancient  method  of  distingiiishiug  different 
individuals  of  tlie  same  name  consisted  in 
adding  their  father's  name  to  their  own ; 
hence  originated- many  English,  Danish 
and  German  names,  which  end  in  Mm, 
sohn,  sen;  for  example,  Johnson,  HH- 
liamson,  Thorwaldson,  HUmsen  (tiiat  is, 
Wpliamsson).  To  this  class  belong, 
without  doubt,  also,  those  proper  names 
ending  in  t  (the  termination  of  the  Latin 
genitive),  which  frequently  occur  as 
names  of  a  clan,  such  as  •^vgusH  (Av^us- 
ti  JUius).    In  a  similar  manner  originated 
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the  SfMmiah  names  ending  in  ez,  such  as 
Flemanda,  BoArifptiez;  Uiat  is  to  say, 
Ferdinand's,  Rodngo's  mon,  (See  the  ar- 
ticles Macj  and  Fibu)  The  Arabians  cail 
no  one  by  his  own  or  proper  name.  Sup- 
pom  some  one  whose  father  is  named 
Balif  and  whose  own  name  is  Zoar ;  he 
would  be  called  Ebn  AaJt  (Hali's  son),  and 
his  son  Ebn  Zoar.  With  feudalism,  new 
Dames  were  introduced,  derived  from  the 
districts  conferred  on  the  nobles,  or  from 
the  feudal  relations.  The  nobility  bad, 
eveiy  where,  femily  names  long  before 
the  commoners.  Another  class  of  family 
names  among  commoners  was  derived 
fiom  their  occupations  or  the  places  of 
their  birth ;  for  example,  Smiihy  Miller, 
Fisher,  FVench^  ffdsh,  Dutch,  &C.,  or  from 
the  signs  which  tradesmen  put  up  before 
their  shops,  such  as  King,  Duke.  Some- 
times striking  exteinal  peculiarities  have 
given  origin  to  names,  which  have  de- 
scended to  the  posterity  of  those  on  whom 
they  were  bestowed,  such  as  Brotcn, 
Long,  Broadhead,  In  Germany,  family 
names  firat  came  into  general  use  among 
commoneiB  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
(See  Wiaida*8  Ueber  Deutsche  V&r  und 
Cksehleditmamen  (BerMn,  1800);  Eus^b. 
Saherte^  Esstd  Historique  et  PhUoso^ 
phiaue  sur  Us  Nwns  tPHommes,  de  Peuples 
d  at  Lieux^  eonaidirh  priwipaUment  dans 
kurs  RappiniM  anec  la  CiviHsaiian  (Paris, 
1834, 2  vols.! 

'  Namur  ;  lately  a  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Nethenands,  since  1831  be- 
longing to  Belgium.  It  is  composed  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  county  of  Namur, 
of  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and 
tome  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant  and 
French  Hainault:  witfiin  these  limits, 
constituted  in  1814,  -it  contains  156,400 
inhabitants,  on  a  superficial  area  of  1380 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  remarkably 
rich ;  the  fece  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  in- 
terrupted by  low  hills,  which  are  covered 
with  woods.  Besides  the  products  of 
tilta^  and  jgrrazing,  which  is  extensively 
earned  on,  ut>n,  copper,  lead,  marble  and 
coal  are  found.  The  county  of  Namur 
was  sold  by  the  last  count  to  Philip  the 
Good)  duke  of  Bur^ndy,  in  1421.  By 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of* 
Burgundy  (1477),  it  passed,  with  the  other 
Belpc  provinces,  to  the  house  of  Austria ; 
hy  the  peace  of  Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to 
Fnmce,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  French 
empire  till  1814,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
(See  JVeOieriimds.) 

Najiur  ;  the  capital  of  the  ^Igic  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  and  an  Episcopal 
11* 


see,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  with  the  Mouse ;  lat  50°  28^  N. ; 
Ion.  4'>2rE.;  28  miles  from  Brunels; 
116  from  Amsterdam.  The  fortifications, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Joseph  II  (1784), 
have  been  restored,  and,  since  1817,  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  it  has  also  a  citadel 
on  a  steep  rock.  The  cathedral  is  the 
principal  public  edifice:  there  are  sixteen 
other  churches,  several  hospitals,  &c. ; 
population,  16,150.  Cudery  and  other 
iron  wares,  glass,  leather,  tobacco,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  manuftcture.  Na- 
mur has  been  often  taken  in  the  wars 
between  France,  Holland  and  Austria, 
and  has  been  several  times  inundated. 

Narcv  ;  a  city  of  France,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  (q.  v.), 
now  the  chief  place  of  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe ;  a  bishop's  see ;  ht.  48°  42'N. ; 
Ion.  €Pl(yE.',  population,  29,122.  The 
natural  situation  of  the  ci^,  in  a  pleasant 
plain,  near  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Meurthe, 
IS  agreeable,  and  the  buildings  are  hand- 
some. The  embeUishmentB  of  the  place 
are  principallv  owing  to  Stanislaus,  king 
of  Poland,  who  resided  here.  The  old 
town  is  dtiik  and  irregularly  built,  but  the 
new  tovm  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
tains handsome  streets,  with  splendid 
buildings  and  delightful  public  walks. 
The  royal  square,  from  which  a  triumphal 
gate  leads  into  Carri^re  square,  containing 
a  promenade,  terminated  by  the  govern- 
ment palace,  and  two  beautiful  gates,  lead- 
ing into  the  old  town,  and  the  Pepini^re,  a 
charming  walk,  is  particulariy  distinguish- 
ed. Alliance  square  has  its  name  from 
two  pillars  erected,  in  1759,  commemora- 
tive of  the  alliance  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria.  Among  the  churches, 
the  cathedral,  and  die  Franciscan  church, 
with  its  rotunda,  are  the  most  deserving  of 
attention ;  the  latter  contains  the*  tomb  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  fell  under  the  walls  of  Nancy,  m 
1477.  There  are  also  an  academy,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  23,000  voliimee,  a  lyceum, 
a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  philosophy,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  numerous  other  literary  and  charita- 
ble institutions.  Woollen  and  cotton 
goods  and  paper  hangings  are  the  princi- 
pal articles  of^  manufacture.  Louis  XIV 
took  possession  of  Nancy  in  1G61,  and 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished. 
Nan OAS A cki.  ( See  Migasaku ) 
Naiti,  John  Baptist  Felix  Gaspar,  a 
Venetian  historian,  was  bom  at  Venice, 
in  1616,  and  educated  with  care.  In 
1638,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome, 
whither  the  latter  was  sent  as  ambassador 
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In  1643,  be  faimseif  was  sent  as  ambasssp 
dor  of  the  repablic  to  France.  His  mis- 
sion lasted  twenty-five  yean,  during 
which  be  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  car- 
dinal Mazarin.  He  was  appointed  histo- 
riographer and  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
the  republic.  He  resided  three  years  as 
ambassador  at  Vienna.  From  Louis 
XIV,  be  obtained  back  Candia.  He  was 
also  made  procurator  of  St  Mark,  the 
highest  diffnity  after  that  of  doge,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissionen  who  com- 
piled the  Legum  Venetanan  eompUatarum 
MdhoduB  (1678,  4to.).  He  died  in  the 
year  1678.  He  left  a  relation  of  his  sec- 
ond mission  in  France,  and  a  report  on 
the  condition  and  resources  of  Geamany ; 
but  his  great  woi^  is  Jgtoria  deUa  i2g9u6/i- 
ca  VmdOf  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  m  1676  (4to.),  the  second,  after 
the  author's  death.  It  forms  the  eighth  and 
ninth  volume  of  the  Collection  of  Venetian 
Hicrtorians  (17SK),  4to.).  Nani  begins  his 
woik  with  the  year  1613.  It  is  praised 
for  the  political  sagacity  which  it  exhibita, 
but  the  s^le  is  censur^. 

Nau KEEN,  or  Nanking  ;  a  sort  of  cotton 
doth,  which  takes  its  ttme  from  die  city 
of  Nanking,  where  it  was  originally  man- 
u&ctured.  It  is  now  imitated  in  most 
other  countries  where  cotton  goods  are 
woven ;  but  those  of  the  East  are  superior, 
on  account  of  the  namral  color  of  the 
eotton  {gostypium  religiowm)  being  red- 
dish, while,  in  those  countries  where 
white  cotton  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to 
l^ve  it  the  proper  hue  by  artificial  means. 

Nan-kino,  or  Nankin,  or  Kiang-ning  ; 
a  city  of  China,  capital  of  Kiang-nan, 
500  miles  south-east  of  Peking ;  Ion.  118^ 
47'  E. ;  lat  3Si^  S'  N. :  tiie  amount  of  tiie 
population  is  uncertain ;  it  has  been  com- 
puted atone,  two, and  even  thi^ee  millions. 
Nankine  surpasses  in  extent  ail  the  other 
cities  of  China.  We  are  a»ured  that  its 
walls  are  sixteen  miles  in  circumference. 
This  city  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three 
miles  from  the  riyer  Yangtse-kiang,  It  is 
of  an  irregular  figure,  tiie  mountains  which 
are  within  its  circumference  having  pre- 
vented its  being  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It 
was  formerly  the  imperial  city ;  for  this  rea- 
son it  was  called  JVanrkinjgf  which  signifies 
the  90utkem  court ;  but  since  the  six  grand 
tribunals  were  transferred  to  Pe-king,  it 
has.  been  called  jEtong-mnr,  in  all  the 
public  acts.  Nan-king  has  lost  much  of 
Its  ancient  splendor.  It  had  formerlv  a 
magnificent  [lalace,  no  vestige  of  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  ;  an  observatonr,  at  present 
neglected  ;  temples,  tombs  of  the  empe- 
rorBy  ^d  other  superb  monuments,  of 


which  nothing  remains  but  the  ranein- 
bnnce.  A  tmrd  of  the  city  is  deserted, 
but  the  rest  is  well  inhalnted.     Some 

Jiuartera  of  it  are  extremely  popuk>uf^  and 
uU  of  business.  It  is  still  the  first  dty  in 
China  with  regard  to  manu&ctures.  ^ 
staple  one  is  silk,  also  the  cotton  stuffi 
that  bear  its  name ;  beautiful  paper  and 
printing.  It  is  also  the  most  learned  citj 
m  the  empire,  and  produces  the  greatot 
number  of  doctors,  and  has  the  heA  fur- 
nished booksellers'  shops.  The  streets 
are  not  so  broad  as  those  of  Pe-king;  thef 
are,  however,  very  beautiful,  well  pB?ed, 
and  bordered  with  rich  shops.  Here  are 
no  public  edifices  corresponding  to  tbe 
reputation  of  so  celebrated  a  city,  excejit 
its  gates,  which  are  beautifiol,  imd  scMne 
temples,  among  which  is  the  fiimous  p(X^ 
celaiu  to  wer-~a  pagoda  of  octagonal  form, 
200  feet  hi^h,  and  divided  into  nine  flfeo- 
ries,  by  plain  boards  within  and  without, 
by  cornices  and  small  projections  covered 
with  green  varnished  ^es.  It  is  mounted 
by  884  steps. 

Nannini,  Agnolo  (known  under  the 
name  of  Firenzuola,  the  place  whence 
his  family  originated),  a  celebrated  au- 
thor, born  in  Florence,  in  1493,  studied  it 
Sienna  and  Penigia,  went  to  Rome,  and 
entered  the  order  of  Valombrosa,  and  be- 
came successively  a^bot  of  Sta.  Maria  di 
Spoleto,  and  of  S.  Salvador  di  Vajana 
He  was,  from  his  youth,  a  friend  of  tbe 
noted  Pietro  Aretino,  whom  he  resembled 
in  his  morals.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  His  works,  of  which  the  best 
edition  appeared  at  Florence  (3  vols.,  V&), 
bear  the  mai-ks  of  a  lively,  satirical,  licen- 
tious mind  ;  they  are  pardy  in  verse  aod 
partly  in  prose,  and  are  celebrated  for  their 
purity  of  style,  on  which  account  they 
are  otlen  cited  by  the  Crusca.  Anioag 
them  are  two  comedies,  /  Lucidi  and  La 
TVtnunzio,  an  imitation  of  the  Goldeo 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  eight  AooeUe,  and  a 
Dialogue  on  the  Beauty  of  Women,  &<% 
Nantes,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  to 
episcopal  see,  is  situated  on  the  Loire, 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  an 
agreeable  country,  formerlv  in  the  prw^* 
ince  of  Brittany ;  Ion.  P  23"  W.;  latlT 
13^  N.;  populatran,  81,73D.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  commercial  cities 
in  France.  Its  old  ramparts  have  been 
demolished^  and  it  is  now  connected  with 
its  five  suburbs,  which  surpass  the  city  in 
extent  and  beauty;  it  has  20  square^ 
17  churches,  and  many  handsome  build- 
ings ;  the  streets  are  generally  well  laid  out 
and  neatiy  paved.  Nantes  contains,  besides 
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Ihe  TariouB  judieni  and  executive  officedp 
a  commercial  chamber,  a  commercial  tri- 
bunal, a  lyceuro,  a  medical  and  anatomical 
school,  a  navigation  school^  a  public  libra- 
17  (30,000  volumes),  a  picmre  salleiy,  and 
odier  scientific  and  literary  esuwhshments. 
The  manufiictures  are  extensive  and  in- 
creasing; cloths,  cotton  goods,  cutlery, 
printed  Itnens,  hata,  leather,  cordage,  iron 
cables,  earthen  ware,  glass,  spirituous 
liquors,  are  among  the  principal  articles 
produced.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  The  sugar  refineries 
are  numerous.  Its  commerce  with  Afri- 
ca, the  American  and  Indian  colonies,  and 
all  parts  of  Europe,  is  active  and  impoiv 
taoL  Its  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in 
the  cod  and  other  fisheries.  Snips  of 
above  ninety  tons  unload  at  Paimboeu^ 
a  village  twenty  miles  below  Nantes.  In 
18S^  2963  vessels  entered  the  port,  of 
which  352  were  engaged  in  the  nsheries, 
and  2392  in  the  coasting  trade.  Heniy 
IV  here  issued  the  edict  called  from  this 
city,  granting  the  ProtesUtnts  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  in  1698*  (See 
Ihguenots,)  Louis  XIV  revoked  it  in 
16^.  Nantes  sufiered  much  during  the 
revolution,  by  the  war  of  the  Vend^, 
carried  on  under  its  gates,  by  the  atroci- 
ties (JVoyocfetf  and  republican  marriages) 
of  the  iD&mous  Carrier  (q.  v.),  nnd  by  the 
inteiTUption  of  its  commerce.  Before  the 
conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Namneti  or  Nanneti.  It 
was  aflerwTurds,  with  Rennea,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Brittany  (q.  v.),  and 
was  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XII  (q.  V.)  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Nantucket;  an  island  of  Massachu- 
setts, south  of  the  pHsninsula  of  cape  Cod, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  20  miles. 
It  is  about  120  miles  south-south-east  of 
Boston.  The  island  is  15  miles  long,  and 
its  widest  part  is  11  miles;  lat  4P  13^  to 
AV  22^  N.;  Ion.  69^  SG'  to  70^  13^  W. 
The  town  of  Sheii>ume  formerly  compre- 
hended the  whole  island;  but  this  name 
is  now  out  of  use.  The  island,  town  and 
county  of  Nantucket  have  the  same  limits; 
but  the  county  of  Dukes  is  associated  with 
it  for  several  political  purposes.  A  great 
pan  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  tiie  denomi- 
nation of  Friends,  or  Quakera.  The  land 
is  mostly  held  in  common.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  acriculture ;  and  the  sheep  * 
and  cows  of  all  the  inhabitants  feed  in 
one  ereat  pasmre.  The  right  of  the 
island  was  originally  granted  by  William, 
eari  of  Sterling,  to  Thomas  Mayhew,  and 
conveyed  by  him  to  nine  proprietors,  who 
divided  it  into  27  shares,  in  1659.    It  is 


mostly  a  joint  property  to  this  day,  al- 
though the  number  of  shares  has  increased 
to  more  than  3000.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  concerned  in  the  whale  fishery, 
and  the  seamen  are  the  most  skilful  and 
adventurous  in  the  world.  Their  trade 
suffered  greatly  by  the  late  war,  and  by 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  has  since 
been  more  flourishing)  end  the  spermaceti 
works  are  veiy  extensive.  The  port  of 
Nantucket  is  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  island,  and  has  a  veir  good  harbor. 
Nantucket  contains  two  hanks,  two  in- 
surance offices,  and  seven  houses  of  pub- 
lic worship.  The  population,  in  1820,  was 
7266;  in  1830,  7202.  The  amount  of 
shipping,  in  1820,  was  28,512  tons.  Edu- 
cation is  yreW  attended  to,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  generally  industrious 
and  moral.  For  many  yeus,  Nantucket 
has  been  destitute  of  mdigenous  trees, 
and  few  are  cultivated.  A  great  part  of 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive. 

Nantucket  Shoal  ;  a  dangerous  sandr 
shoal,  south-east  of  Nantucket  island, 
about  forty  or  fifty  miles  long.  Its  breadth 
is  various,  and  the  shoal  seems  to  be  lonj^- 
er  and  broader  in  some  years  than  m 
others.    Many  vessels  are  wrecked  on  it. 

Nafmm  (Greek  vmii,  a  grove);  the 
nymphs  of  woods.    (See  MfrnphM.) 

Naphtha.    (See  BUvmen,) 

Naphthaline.  (See  .^^[fpendixj  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Napier,  or  Neper,  John,  baron  of  Mar- 
chiston,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1550,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
afler  which  he  travelled,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  Be- 
ine  much  attached  to  astronomy  and 
spherical  ffeometiy,  he  wished  to  find  out 
a  method  of  calculating  triangles,  sines, 
tangents,  &c.,  shorter  than  the  usual  one. 
To  the  exertions  arising  out  of  this  desure 
is  to  be  attributed  his  admirable  inven- 
tion of  logarithms,  and  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a  large  table  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  in  correspond- 
ence with  another  set  in  seometrical  pro- 
mssion ;  the  property  of  which  is,  that 
ue  addition  of  the  former  answers  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  latter.  (See  Loga- 
rithms.) The  result  of  these  important 
labon  he  published  in  1614,  under  the 
title  of  IdtgarithmoruM  Canoms  Deserip^ 
tio.  He  also  made  several  improvements 
in  spherical  trigonometiy,  and  was  regard- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Kepler  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age.  The  last  publi- 
cation, which  appeared  in  1616,  was  his 
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RabMogius  sen  Mimaratioma  per  VirgU' 
las^  containing  an  explanation  of  the  use 
of  his  celebrated  Bones  or  Rods,  with 
several  other  ingenious  modes  of  calcula- 
tion. He  died  at  Manchester,  April  3, 
1617,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  a|(e. 
Lord  Napier  was  ateo  author  of  a  Plain 
Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John 
(1593);  and  of  a  letter  to  Anthony  Bacon, 
entitled  Secret  Inventions.  (See  his  Li&, 
by  lord  Buchan.) 

Naples  [JVapoli) ;  capital  and  royal 
residence  ot  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
SiciUes,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  lat  40° 
5(y  N.,  Ion.  14**  15/  E.,  with  351,754  in- 
habitants,  exclusive  of  foreigners.  An- 
tiquity gave  it  the  title  of  Otiosa ;  at  pres- 
ent, notwithstanding  history  records  40 
rebellions  by  the  Neapolitans,  it  Dears  the 
appellation  of  FidelissimcL  Its  situation, 
p<)pulation  and  weal^i,  entitle  it  to  rank 
among  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  Splen- 
didly situated  on  the  inaigin  of  a  mejestic 
bay,  from  which  the  islands  Capri  and 
Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline ;  overlooked  and 
menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius ;  on 
the  left  gently  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the 
Pausilippo, — ^it  seems  to  revel  in  the  bless- 
ings which  Heaven  pours  upon  the  happy 
land.  The  ancients  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  enchantments  of  this  region,  and 
fables  told  of  a  temple  and  srave  of  a 
Siren,  by  name  Parthenopt  (nom  which 
is  derived  its  ancient  name),  situated  here ; 
but  the  fable  and  the  name  only  denote 
the  charms  of  this  Eldorado.  The  Nea- 
politan is  still  proud  of  his  country :  he 
calls  it  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon  the 
earth,  or  exclaims,  with  patriotic  ardor, 
« See  Naples  and  die  ("  Fedi  J^apoli  e 
poi  muorv*) !  And,  indeed,  few  regions 
possess  so  many  advantages.  The  air  is 
mild,  balmy  and  salubrious ;  the  heat  of 
summer,  except  when  the  sirocco  blows, 
is  tempered  by  the  cooling  influences  of 
the  sea,  whose  azure  mirror  attracts  and 
delights  the  eye,  while  its  bosom  affords  a 
bounteous  variety  of  fish ;  the  fields  are 
decked  with  grain  and  vines,  which  wind 
picturesquely  around  the  elms  and  noble 
fruit-trees.  Above  350,000  people  throng 
the  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  the  bustle 
ceases  not,  by  night  or  day.  The  most 
spacious  and  magnificent  of  all  the  streets 
— the  Toledo— resembles  a  perpetual  fair, 
and  the  passenger  must  be  cautious  to 
avoid  being  run  over  by  the  currico^i,  or 
one-horse  vehicles,  which  dart  by  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  harbor, 
which,  however,  is  not  veiy  large,  swarms 
with  vessels  from  all  ouarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  pier,  or  mole,  is  always  full 


%f  men,  who  are  either  punming  their 
business,  or  are  idly  assembled  around 
the  booth  of  a  pulcinello,  or  around  a  jug- 
gler or  minstrel,  and  improwisatore.  The 
nishionable  world,  especially  in  the  ev«i- 
ing,  promenade  in  superb  equipages  the 
streets  Sto.  Lucia  and  Chiaja,  which 
stretch  along  the  sea ;  the  last  is  adorned 
with  stately  palaces,  among  which  is  the 
Villa  Reale,  a  royal  garden,  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  and  containing  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Famese  Bull.  Hie 
prospect  over  the  bay,  to  Vesuvius  and 
the  coasts  of  Sorrento,  is  unique.  But  it 
is  only  nature  arid  the  activity  of  its  pres- 
ent, with  the  various  memorials  of  its  past 
existence,  that  makes  Naples  and  its  envi- 
rons so  enchanting.  The  reflecting  trav- 
eller, after  having  contemplated,  in  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  the  wonders  of  art,  and 
the  monuments  of  proud  times  that  are 
gone, — great  even  in  their  ruins, — ^finds  in 
Naples  Btde  to  gratify,  and  much  to  offend 
his  taste  for  the  beauties  of  art  The  lux- 
uriance of  nature  seems  to  have  been 
communicated  to  the  style  of  art,  and 
given  it  a  character  of  exaggeration.  This 
is  true  of  the  architecture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  office  of  finance,  in  the  street 
called  Toledo.  The  edifices  of  importance 
in  Naples  betray,  bad  taste,  in  excess  of  or- 
nament and  unsuitable  additions,  or  bear 
the  stamp  of  insi|^nificance  in  their  bald- 
ness and  uniformity.  Statuary  and  paint- 
ing are  in  no  better  condition.  Musk 
has  been  more  successfully  cultivated. 
T-faoee  ornaments  of  Rome— obelisks  and 
foimtains — appear  here  only  ui  miserable 
imitations.  £ven  the  public  inscripdons, 
particularly  those  of  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish dominion,  are  written  in  a  style  of  Ori- 
ental bombasL  Among  the  122  churches 
(none  of  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
architecture),  the  130  chapels,  and'  149 
monasteries,  that  of  St  Januarius,  or  the 
cathedral,  is  the  principal.  It  was  built 
in  1299,  from  the  designs  of  Nicooio  Pisa- 
no  ;  but  the  Neapolitans  have  endeavored 
to  destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  its  Gothic 
character.  The  body  of  the  saint  reposes 
in  a  subterranean  chapel,  under  the  choir. 
His  blood  is  kept  in  the  splendid  chapel 
of  the  Treasure,  adorned  by  four  altlx- 
piecea,  from  the  pencil  of  Domenichine. 
II  Gesu  Nuovo  is  considered  the  hand- 
somest church  in  Naples ;  at  least,  it  baa 
tlie  best  dome,  though  it  is  overchaiged 
with  unmeaning  ornament.  The  church 
of  die  rich  convent  of  S.  Chiara  resem- 
bles a  dancing-hall,  rather  than  a  temple ; 
it  formerly  contained  some  fiv^scoes  bj 
Giotto.    S.  Domenico  is  large ;  S.  Filippo 
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Neri,  rich  in  maifole  and  paintings ;  S.  Pa- 
oia  Maggiore  s{iowb,  on  its  front,  tlie  re- 
maJDS  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollax;  SI  Apostoli  is  admired;  small, 
but  hallowed  by  the  tomb  of  Sannazzaro, 
is  the  church  Sta-Maria  del  Parto  in  Mer- 
gelliaa,  founded  by  him.  The  Carthusian 
moDastery  S.  Martino,  situated  on  a  hill, 
under  the  castle  of  S.  Enno,  enjoys  a  most 
delightftil  prospect,  and  is,  at  present,  the 
banraicks  of  the  Invalids.  The  whole 
structure  is  supeit>,  and  the  church  is  or- 
namented with  peculiar  richness.  Above 
the  monastery  is  situated  tlie  castle  of 
S.  Ermo,  which  commands  the  whole 
city,  and,  with  its  cannon,  checks  the  vio- 
lences of  the  lazzaroni  (q.  v«),  of  whom 
there  are  about  80,000.  Naples  is  also 
fortified  asainst  external  attacks,  especially 
by  way  of  the  sea ;  for  to  the  east  lies  the 
Castello  Nuovo,  and,  to  the  west,  the  Cas- 
tellodelUovo  (so  called  from  its  oval  shape) 
extends,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea.  Among 
the  palaces,  the  royal  palace  is  distin- 

Sisbed  above  the  rest  for  its  architecturo ; 
)  place  before  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  Naples.  Another  royal  pal- 
ace at  Capo  di  Monti,  is  unfinished,  but 
contains  many  piuntings,  and  other  works 
of  art  The  ancient  residence  of  the  vice- 
roys of  Naples,  La  Vicaria,  has  been  i|p- 
proprmted  to  the  accommodation  of  seve- 
nl  tribunals,  and,  in  part,  converted  into 
prisona  Ajnong  the  other  palaces  are 
the  Maddaione,  F^ncavilla,  Gravina,  Tar-' 
sia,  which  last  has  a  considerable  library, 
open  to  the  public.  The  most  important 
collections  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
contained  in  the  building  of  the  academy 
Degli  Studj  (Museum  Bourbon),  the  lower 
apartments  of  which  are  allotted  to  an- 
cient statues,  of  which  we  shall  here  men- 
tion only  the  Famese  Hercules,  the  Far- 
nese  Flora,  the  equestrian  statues  of  the 
two  Balbuses,  the  Venus  KaWtwyoi  ((mx 
htlks  fe88€s\  and  an  excellent  Aristides. 
The  second  floor  contains  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Etruscan  vases,  a  gallery  of 
paiutines,  and  the  royal  libraiy.  The 
university  founded  by  Frederic  It,  in  1224, 
is  of  some  consequence  as  a  building,  but 
of  little  note  as  a  place  of  education.  It 
contains  several  good  collections ;  for  in- 
stance, a  mineralogical  cabinet.  The  bo- 
tanical garden  is  gradually  improving. 
There  is  also  an  observatory,  a  royal  med- 
ical college,  a  military  school,  a  naval  col- 
lege, an  academy  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  arts,  a  college  for  the  instniction 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  youth,  two  Jes- 
uit colleges,  &c.,  and  a  royal  society  of 
sciences.    The  number  of  benevolent  in- 


stitutions is  above  60.  Among  them  are 
two  larffe  hospitals — Degli  htcurabiU 
(where,  however,  sick  of  all  kinds  are 
received)  and  Delia  Sanlissima  Annun- 
xiatc^  which  is  verr  rich,  and  receives  and 
provides  for  foundlings,  penitent  females, 
&c.  There  are.  five  other  hospitals,  many 
religious  fraternities,  and  several  conser\'a- 
tories,  which  last  were  long  famous  as  the 
seminaries  of  music  for  all  Europe.  The 
Albergo  dei  Poveri,  with  a  school  of  mu- 
tual instruction  for  400  children,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  buildings  of  the  kind.  But 
pleasure,  not  serious  business,  has  its 
abode  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is  the 
general  aim.  For  the  idle  populace,  tliere 
IS  no  want  of  entertainment — pulcinellos, 
music,  oranges,  macai'oni,  and  room  to 
sleep.  For  the  better  classes,  there  are 
four  theatres,  of  which  the  largest,  S.  Car- 
lo, was  burned  in  1816,  but  has  been 
splendidly  rebuilt  Besides  this  theatre, 
there  are  the  Teatro  Nuovo,  de'  Fiorenti- 
ni,  and  S.  Carlino.  In  respect  to  music 
and  representation,  they  hanlly  reach  me- 
diocri^;  but  the  ballet  is  magnificent. 
The  nobles  are  opulent  and  fond  of  pa- 
rade; the  citizens  are  thriving;  and  the 
lowest  class  (the  lazzaroni)  are,  in  general, 
so  temperate  that,  from  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  they  can  live  with  the  least  pit- 
tance, got  by  work  or  begging,  and  reserve 
something  for  the  dhertimenh  on  the  mole, 
and,  if  they  have  no  other  shelter,  trust  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  spend  the 
night  under  the  portico  of  a  palace  or  a 
church.  Compared  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  the  manufactures  are  unim- 
portant; the  artisans  have  little  skill.  The 
nirniture  made  in  Naples  is  clumsy.  The 
best  jewellers,  tailors  and  shoe-makei?  are 
foreigners ;  the  best  iraiteurSy  Milanese ; 
and  tne  only  circulating  library  was  set  up, 
a  few  years  ago,  by  a  ^^enchman.  From 
the  situation  of  the  city,  its  commerce 
might  be  extensive.  The  'bank  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000 
ducats.  Female  beauty  is  rare  in  Na- 
ples, but  the  men  are  vigorous  and 
well  formed,  especially  at  the  age  of 
maturity.  In  Uterary  cultivation,  the  Nea- 
politans are  altogether  behind  the  other 
Italians,  although  they  have  many  famous 
names.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  some  Neapolitans  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  Piazzi,  Cuoco  (author  of  a 
Histonr  of  the  Revolution  of  1799,  and  of 
the  Vu^i  di  Platone  in  fioiui),  the  prince 
of  S.  Giorgio  (an  antiquarian  and  poet|, 
the  duke  of  Ventigpano  (a  tragic  poet). 
The  lawyers,  4000  in  number  (called  pcr- 
glietti,  or  3traw-hal8\  hold  a  great  portion 
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•f  the  real  estate  in  their  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  and  length  of  the 
lawsuits.  The  character  of  the  people  is 
not  so  suspicious  as  many  tmyellers  have 
represented  it  There  is  much  good  hu- 
mor and  cordiality,  and  a  temperanr^e 
worthy  of  imitation,  amon^them  ;  with  nil 
their  violence,  murders  are  seldom  heard 
of.  The  immoraliQr  is  not  more  than 
that  of  other  great  cities ;  and  the  love  of 
idleness  and  pleasure  has  its  foundation 
and  excuse  in  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

La  terra  moUe,  e  lieta,  e  dUfttosa, 
Simili  a  te  gli  abitator  produce, 

Tasso's  Ger.  Lib.  i.  62. 

The  environs  of  Naples  are  rich  in  won- 
ders of  nature,  art,  and  innumerable  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  city  is  the  ridge  of  the  Pausilippo.  It 
is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  effect  of  its 
beauty  in  lulling  the  sense  of  grief  (ano  rrn 
iruvffcws  nn  Xvirirf).  Its  grotto  is  an  arched 
way,  which  the  ancients  often  mention, 
but  which  Alphonso  I  enlarged,  and  the 
viceroy  Peter  of  Toledo  paved.  (See 
PausUxppo,)  In  a  garden  aoove  it  is  situ- 
ated the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  a  co- 
lumharivan  (q.  v.)  or  Roman  tomb,  with 
several  niches,  in  which  once  stood  um& 
The  laurel,  which  once  flourished  there, 
but  which  had  to  surrender  its  foliage  to 
every  traveller,  is  gone.  Following  the 
road  through  the  grotto  of  Paiisihppo,  we 
come  to  the  lake  of  Agnano,  which  is  en- 
closed in  a  picturesque  manner  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  one  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  monastery  of  the  Camaldola  is 
the  highesL  The  prospect  from  this  emi- 
nence extends  over  the  whole  of  Campa- 
nia Felix,  fiu*  out  over  the  islands  and  sea, 
and  is  incontestably  one  of  the  richest  and 
•  most  delightful  in  the  world.  The  lake  of 
Agnano  has  the  property  of  boiling  up  in 
some  places,  but  is  not,  however,  hot  In 
the  summer,  when  all  the  hemp  of  the 
neighborhood  is  rotted  in  the  lake,  the  air 
is  extremely  unhealthy.  On  its  banks  are 
the  sudatories,  or  vapor-baths  of  S.  Ger- 
mano,  consisting  of  vaults,  from  the  floor 
of  which  a  sulphureous  vapor  issues,  and 
the  celebrated  GroUa  del  Cane  (q.  v.),  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  the  guides 
generally  immerse  a  dog,  and  draw  him 
out,  when  on  the  point  of  suffocating,  to  re- 
cover in  the  open  air.  A  grotto  leads  into 
another  romantic  valley,  surrounded  by 
the  Leucogean  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  these 
hli]B  \8  the  Acqtia  ddU  PiseiandU^  9l  yery 
warm  sulphureous  water,  issuing  from  the 
ground  with  a  noise.    On  the  other  side 


of  the  rocks  lies  the  Solfatara  {Fhrum  Vtd- 
cant,  Campi  Phlegrai),  a  very  remarkable 
volcanic  valley,  900  feet  long,  and  750 
broad.  A  volcanic  mountain  was,  in  all 
probability,  once  carried  down  here,  with- 
out being  entirely  extinguished.  The 
ground,  which  is  covered  with  a  whitish 
clay,  and  trembles  under  the  feet,  is  hol- 
low ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphu- 
reous vapors  issue.  The  depoeits  of  the 
native  sulphur,  in  various  colon,  on  the 
wild  rocks,  increase  Uie  terrific  appear- 
ance of  this  region.  On  leaving  it,  and 
turning  towards  Pozzuoli,  all  the  charms 
of  southern  flowers,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  sea,  greet  the  eye.  We  approach  Poz- 
zuoli over  the  remains  of  an  ancient  road, 
admiring,  on  the  way,  the  relics  of  former 
splendor,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a  Pud- 
na  (commonly  called  a  labyrinth),  of  a 
great  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  fAcniue,  or 
warm  baths.  The  old  Via  Campana  is 
studded,  on  both  sides,  with  the  pic- 
turesque mins  of  ancient  tombs,  consisting 
mainly  of  adumbanoj  and  still  exbibittnc 
traces  of  painting.  The  town  of  Pozzuou 
is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  con- 
tauis  14,600  inhabitants.  The  cathedral 
was  formerly  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus, and  still  contains  several  antique 
columns.  Of  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  onlV  a 
very  beautiful  pedestal,  in  the  market 
place,  has  been  preserved.  By  far  the 
most  beautiful  monument  of  Roman  an- 
tiquity is  the  ruin^  of  a  temple  of  JuiMler 
Serapis,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Domitiaut  Three  colu  mns  only  of  Cipol- 
lino  mart)le  are  at  present  standing,  over- 
looking in  sadness  a  chaos  of  IxSautiful 
fragments.  What  is  called  the  hridgt  of 
Ccdigula,  in  the  harbor  of  Pozzuoli,  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  pillars,  projecting  above 
the  surflice  of  the  water,  probably  the 
ruins  of  a  mole.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
city  lies  Monte  Barbaro  (the  ancient 
MourU  Gnurtu,  celebrated  for  its  costly 
wines),  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  CiceroVi 
academy  and  Cumanum.  Next  in  order 
is  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  raised  in 
1538,  in  the  night,  by  an  earthquake,  that 
utterly  destroyed  the  contiguous  village 
of  Tripergole.  On  this  occasion,  the 
neighboring  Lucrine  lake,  whose  oysters 
and  fish  were  in  so  high  repute  with  the 
ancient  gourmands,  was  almost  entirely 
drained,  and  it  is  now  a  small  pond.  Not 
ftr  from  this  place  are  the  steam-baths  of 
Tritola  (called,  also,  Shift  di  AWvne),  a 
series  ^f  grottoes,  filled  with  a  hot,  suffo- 
cating vaix)r,  to  which  the  sick  resort  fiom 
Naples.  Through  the  cave  of  the  Curov- 
an  Sibyl,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  we  pass 
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fiom  the  Lucrine  lake  to  lake  Averaus,  a 
rouod  basin,  surrounded  by  woody  bills, 
probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
Following  the  road  along  the  ba^  Of  Poz- 
zuoli,  we  come  to  Baiie  (q.  v.),  highly  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Ronums,  where  there 
are  still  several  ruins,  which  seem  to  be 
tbe  remains  of  the  famous  tkemut.  In  the 
vicinity  lies  the  Lago  di  Fusaro,  which,  in 
this  region  of  fables,  was  the  Acheron  of 
tbe  ancients  (Acherugia  Palus  of  Virgil), 
and  between  this  and  the  Avemus  is 
Cuma,  displaying  but  few  traces  of  the 
ancient  Cume.  Between  Baios  and  the 
Tillage  of  Bacola  ^the  Bauli  of  the  an- 
cients) is  the  Piscina  MirabiUy  the  re- 
markable remains  of  an  ancient  reservoir, 
and  tbe  Cento  CamareUe  (Hundred  Cham- 
bers), a  suite  t)f  12  or  13  subterrauean 
apartments,  probably  the  foundation  of 
some  great  edifice.  On  one  side  of  Ba- 
cola is  situated  a  lake,  called  Mare  Morto, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  merely  by  a 
nairow  strait,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
ancients  placed  the  Elysian  fields.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Pez- 
zuoli  hes  Capo  Miseno,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city.  The  GroUa  Dragonara  is 
now  the  most  important  object  there. 
Between  Cumee  and  tlie  river  Voltumo, 
on  a  large  marsh  (Lago  dt  Patria),  is  a 
tower,  called  Thrre  di  Patria^  which  is 
regarded  as  tbe  sepulchre  of  Scipio  Afii- 
canuB.  On  the  east  side  of  Naples,  the 
road  leads  to  Vesuvius,  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  (See  these  articles.]  Four  miles 
^m  Naples  lies  the  village  and  palace  of 
Poitici.  The  style  of  the  palace  is  entirely 
destitute  of  taste,  and  it  is  untenantable. 
The  high-road  passes  through  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  castle.  Sixteen  chambers 
contain  a  collection  of  more  than  1500 
fresco  paintings,  and  other  treasures  of 
antiquity,  saved  fix)m  Herculaneum.  At 
Casena,  Charles  III  employed  Vanvitelli 
to  erect  a  palace,  imposing  from  its  mag- 
nitude, but,  fix>m  its  monotony,  resembling 
a  bonrack  rather  than  a  royal  residence. 
The  situatiou  is  excellent  The  fiunous 
^\ieduct(acquidotto  Carolino),  which  con- 
▼^s  the  water  from  Monte  Tabumo  to 
Caserta,  is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  compa- 
nble  with  the  boldest  works  of  the  Ko- 
inu>9.  While  the  country  around  Naples 
resembles  a  flourishing  garden,  the  sea 
is  also  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful 
"^Des.  A  sail  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  along 
the  coast,  or  to  the  islands,  is  one  of  the 
|teatest  pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of 
Itoly.  Capri  (q.  v.),  which  rivets  the 
attention,  is  at  some  distance.  More  con- 
venient for  short  excursions  are  the  'small 


islands  of  Lazaretto  and  Nisida,  and  near 
to  Baiie  and  Miseno  are  Procida  and 
Ischia.  Vineyards,  gardens,  groves  and 
villages  alternate  in  charming  variety,  in 
Ischia ;  in  tlieir  midst  rises  majestically  to 
the  heiffht  of  2356  feet  Mt  Eporneo,  or 
S.  Nicola,  formerly  a  volcano ;  but,  since 
1902,  it  has  not  disturbed  the  tranquiliity 
of  the  beautiful  island.  The  sick  derive 
benefit  from  the  cold  mineral  springs 
there.  The  island  of  Ischia  contains 
24,000  inhabitants.  Respecting  Naples,  see 
Romanelli's  Aopo/t  antica  e  modema  (1615, 
3  vols.) ;  Mwva  Guida  di  JVhpoH  (1826). 

JSTapUsy  SMigdom  of,    (See  SicUieSy  The 
Ihoo,) 

Naples  and  Sicilt,  Revolution  ok, 
in  1820  and  1821.  The  civil  condition  of 
Italy  has  contained,  for  centuries,  the 
seeds  of  political  revolutions.  The  Frendi 
revolution  matured  and  unfolded  them. 
In  Naples  and  f  alermo,  new  causes  of 
discontent  arose,  which  resulted  in  an 
insurrection.  The  king,  before  he  return- 
ed to  Naples,  had  abolished  (July  23, 1814)' 
the  constitution  established  in  Sicily  by 
lord  Bentiuk,  in  1812,  on  the  model  of  the 
English.  The  reforms  introduced  by  the 
minister  Medici  were  carried  into  efiect 
too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  people ;  and  the 
Neapolitan  officers,  who  had  served  under 
Murat,  could  not  endure  the  humiliations 
inflicted  on  their  national  pride  by  the 
Austrian  field-marshal,  count  Nugent, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  minister  of  war.  When 
count  Nugent  abolished  the  French  or- 
ganization of  the  army,  and  introduced 
the  Austrian ;  when  the  police  made  use 
of  the  Calderari  (q*  v.)  to  suppress  the 
Carbonari ;  when  Medici  raised  the  land 
tax  to  35  per  cent  on  the  income,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  concordate  with  the 
pope,  reestablished  forty-two  monasteries ; 
and  the  success  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion appeared  to  favor  the  plans  of  the 
Carbonari,  who  then  numbered  642,000 
members, — ^Michael  Morelli,  lieutenant  of 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  prfest  Louis  Mi- 
nichini,  ventured  to  commence  an  insur- 
rection, with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  rep- 
resentative constitution.  July  2,  1820, 
Morelli  induced  his  squadron  to  raise  the 
cty,  **  God,  the  king,  and  the  constitution !" 
The  insurgents  increased,  embracing  both 
militia  and  regular  troops,  and,  a  day  or 
two  later,  intrenched  themselves  in  Monte- 
forte.  Several  cities,  as  Salerno,  now 
declared  themselv^  for  the  cause  of  tbe 
constitution,  and  the  soldiers  refused  to 
fight  against  theur  comrades.  On  the 
evening  of  the  5th,  general  William  Pepe 
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placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  in  Naples,  and  united  with  the 
insun;ents,  who  declared  him  their  leader. 
On  the  following  day,  another  regiment 
in  Naples,  which  guaided  the  royal  palace, 
and  the  civic  guard,  sent  deputies  to  the 
king,  with  a  petition  that  he  would  com- 
ply with  the  wish  of  the  nation.  On  the 
6th,  the  kinff  issued  a  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  he  would,  within  eight  days, 
present  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  At  ihe 
same  time,  he  appointed  a  new  ministry. 
The  troops  were  ordered  to  retire  into 
their  quarters ;  but  they  demanded  that 
the  king,  within  twenty-four  hours,  should 
accept  the  constitution  of  the  Spanisfii 
cones  of  1813.  Ferdinand  I  resigned  the 
royal  power  to  the  crown-prince,  as  alter 
ego  (q.  v.),  and  the  latter  promised  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
The  kinff  confirmed  this,  and  promised 
his  approbation  of  all  the  mture  doings  of 
the  alter  ego^  who  now  established  a  pro- 
visional junta,  to  which  the  lieutenant- 
ffeneral  Florestan  Pepe  and  baron  David 
Wiospeare  belonged.  W.  Pepe,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  vicar-general  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  entered  Na- 
ples, on  the  9th,  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents, and,  on  the  13th,  the  king  and  crown- 
prince  entered  the  hall  of  the  junta,  to  swear 
to  observe  the  Spanish  constitution,  with 
certain  modifications.  Thus  the  revolution 
appeared  to  have  been  completed  without 
bloodshed. — In  Sicily,  the  revolution  took 
on  unexpected  direction.  When  informa- 
tion of  the  revolution  in  Naples  reached 
Palermo,  the  people  immediately  express- 
ed a  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish 
constitution.  It  happened  that,  on  the 
festival  of  St  Rosalia,  the  commander  of 
the  place,  general  Church,  an  Englishman, 
havmg  insulted  the  popular  badges — ^the 
yellow  cockade  and  the  Sicilian  eagle— « 
tumult  ensued.  The  general  saved  him- 
self by  flight :  all  measures  taken  for  the 
public  tranquillity  were  fiiiiUess :  the  peo- 
ple possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  in 
the  forts,  brok»  open  the  prisons,  murder- 
ed the  prince  Catolica,  together  with  other 
distinguished  men, and  committed  the  wild- 
est extravagances.  A  Franciscan  monk, 
Joachim  di  Va^ca,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  funous  multitude,  and  put  to 
flight  the  Neapolitan  troops.  This  hap- 
pened on  -the  17th,  on  which  day,  about 
1500  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Thereupon  general  Naselli  sailed  for  Na- 
ples with  about  100  soldiers.  The  Nea- 
politans who  had  escaped  slaughter,  to 
the  number  of  about  6000,  were  treated  as 
prisoners.    At  length,  a  junta,  established 


by  the  municipality  and  the  heads  (ommoU) 
of  the  oommunities,  restored  order,  bv  in- 
stituting a  guard  of  citizens,  among  wdoib 
the  most  distinguished  persons,  as  well  as 
priests  and  monks,  performed  service. 
The  persons  who  had  been  put  in  con* 
finement,  were  sent  out  of  the  city  with- 
out arms,  and  an  amnesty  was  proclaim- 
ed. The  junta,  July  26,  summoned  dep- 
uties from  the  Sicilian  cities,  to  meet  in 
a  national  assembly  at  Palermo ;  but  Mes- 
sina and  Oatanea  refused  to  send  any. 
The  junta,  at  the  same  time,  sent  deputies 
to  the  government  at  Naples,  to  treat  con- 
cerning the  independence  of  Sicily,  sod 
an  alliance  between  the  two  nations ;  but, 
on  ioformation  of  tiie  events  of  the  17tb, 
all  the  Sicilians  in  Naples  were  declared 
prisoners  of  war,  to  protect  them  fit>in  the 
fuiy  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  detennined 
to  reduce  Palermo  by  force,  where  the 

1'uuta,  though  they  had  jconcluded  to  ac- 
knowledge king  Ferdinand,  still  insiBted 
on  a  separate  parliament  for  Sicily.     In 
the  mean  time,  a  civil  and  guerilla  war 
had  broken  out  in  Sicily,  because  particu- 
lar towns,  as  Messina  and  Trepani,  oppos- 
ed the  cause  of  independence.  After  gen- 
eral Florestan  Pepe,  with  4000  men,  had 
landed  in  Sicily,  Sept  2,  other  cities  like- 
wise declared  for  Naples,  and  the  troops  of 
Palermo  were  almost  every  where  beaten. 
About  the  20th,  a  ti'eaty  for  the  subniissioo 
of  Palermo  was  concluded;  but  the  monk 
Vaglica  insti^ted  die  people  to  rebel,  re- 
moved the  junta,  and   formed  another 
government,  under  the  administration  of 
the  prince  of  Palermo,  so  that  hoetiliues 
recommenced.    At  length,  a  capitulation 
took  place,  Oct.  5,  according  to  which,  a 
majority  of  tiie  Sicilians  were  to  settle  the 
question  relating  to  the  national  parlia- 
ment, and  the  Neapolitans  took  possession 
of  the  city  and  the  forts.    Florestan  Pepe 
allowed  a  |feneral  ainnesty,  at  the  sanvs 
time  proclaiming  the  Spani^  constitutiooy 
and  appointed  another  junta.    But  the 
parliament  assembled  at  Naples  rejected 
this  arrangement,  and  sent  general  Colet- 
ta,  with  SkK)  Calabrians,  to  Palermo,  to 
supersede  Pepe.    He  disarmed  the  inhab- 
itants, and  imposed  upon  them,  as  a  puo- 
ishmentfthe  expenses  of  the  war,— a  fine  ol 
90,000  oncette.     The  united  parliament, 
consi^ug  of  deputies  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  was  opened,  Oct.  10,  by  the  king 
in  person,  and  parW  spirit  soon  mingled 
in  tne  new  order  of  things,    llie  Cano- 
nari  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  secret 
enemies,  particularly  the  revived  <Jaldera- 
ri,  who  were  joined  by  all  the  discontent- 
ed, and  the  ministers  became  objects  of 
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The  monarehies  of  Europe 
would  not  sanction  the  forcible  desrada- 
tion  of  the  royal  power,  least  of  all  Aus- 
tria, which  had  received  a  formal  assur- 
ance of  the  continuance  ef  monai^chy  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
DOD-introduction  of  the  representatiye 
STOtem.  The  powers  of  the  first  rank 
therefore  declined  receiving  the  new  am- 
baflsadors  from  Naples,  and,  Aug.  25, 
^Austria  proscribed  the  Carbonari  of  the 
IxHnbarao- Venetian  kingdom.  The  forces 
of  the  Ne^x>litan  government  consisted 
of  59^000  troops  of  Sbe  line,  supported  by 
219,0(90  movaole  national  guards,  and  the 
staxiding  national  guards  amounted  to 
400,000  men.  There  were  also  10,000 
gau  fParmeSj  and  men  employed  to  guard 
the  coasts;  but  the  spirit  of  the  regular 
troops  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Many 
officers  left  the  service,  and  ill- will  arose 
between  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  which 
was  increased  by  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  militia.  The  administration  of  the 
government  was  interrupted,  and  die  dis- 
tnistful  people  did  not  share  the  enthusi- 
onn  of  their  orators.  The  deficit  in  the 
revenue  made  a  loan  of  1,500,000  ducats 
iroffl  Parisian  bankers  necessary.  The 
new  fabric  of  government  had  no  firm 
foundation  to  support  it  in  a  contest  with 
AuBtria,  which  was  collecting  an  army  of 
8(MKX)  men,  under  general  b^n  Frimont, 
in  Upper  Italy.  Russia  and  Prussia  made 
common  cause  with  Austria ;  and,  at  the 
congress  of  Troppau,  where  the  emperor 
of  Austria  arrived  OcL  18,  the  emperor 
Alexander  Oct  20,  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
«a  Nov.  7,  together  with  their  ministers 
of  state,  and  several  ambassadors,  the 
principle  of  armed  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affiiirs  of  a  state,  to  support  the  (so 
called^  legitimate  authority,  and  the  mo- 
naichical  principle,  in  Europe,  was  first 
declared  and  acniowledged;  but  the  appli- 
cation was  determined  on  at  Laybach. 
(q.  V.)  At  Troppau,  the  three  monarchs 
wrote,  with  their  own  hands,  to  the  king 
of  Naples,  Nov.  20,  to  invite  him  to  Lay- 
bach.  The  kin^  of  France  also  advised 
him  to  take  this  step.  The  appearance 
of  an  Eni^lish  and  French  squadron,  at 
this  time,  in  the  roads  before  the  harbor 
of  Naples,  to  protect  the  royal  fiimily,  in 
case  of  urgent  danger,  excited  distrust  and 
alarm  in  one  party,  and  hope  and  joy  in 
the  other.  The  hall  of  the  parliament,  and 
the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari,  resounded 
with  heroic  and  patriotic  speeches.  There 
Appeared  to  be  a  universal  confidence  in 
victory:  none  dared  to  utter  opposite  sen- 
timents.   Volunteers  c^oUected,  and  oath 
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upon  oath  was  taRen.  The  kbg,  Dec.  5, 
aner  receiving  the  letter  of  the  monarchs 
assembled  at  Troppau.  determined  to  go 
to  Laybach,  and  signified  this  to  the  par- 
liament Dec.  7;  whereupon  this  body 
declared  that  they  could  not  consent  to 
his  journey,  unless  it  was  undertaken  to 
obtain  acknowledgment  of  the  constitu- 
tion sworn  to.  At  last  the  king  declared, 
on  the  10th,  that  his  participation  at  Lay* 
bach  had  no  other  end  than  to  maintam 
the  Spanish  constitution,  as  sworn  to,  and 
to  prevent  war.  The  ministers  now  re- 
sinied,  and  the  king  named  others. 
The  lung  sailed  on  the  13th,  with  his 
wife,  the  duchess  of  Floridia,  in  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  the  line,  landed,  on  the  19tb, 
at  Leghorn,  and  went  through  Florence 
to  Laybach,  where  he  arrived  Jan.  8, 1831. 
The  crown-prince  took  the  constitutional 
oath  as  regent  in  the  parliament,  at  Na- 
ples, on  the  18th.  The  parliament,  Dec. 
19  and  21,  decree^  the  abolition  of  all 
feudal  burdens,  services,  &g.  Entails 
were  likewise  destroyed.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  three  divisions,  in  three  important 
situations,  the  first  on  the  road  to  Itri,  the 
second  in  the  pass  of  San  Germano,  and 
the  third,  under  general  Wilfiam  Pepe,  on 
the  heists  of  Abnizzo.  They  formed, 
with  the  garrisons,  a  body  of  54,000  troora 
of  die  line,  and  from  50  to  60,000  nulitia, 
national  guards  and  volunteers.  A  small 
squadron  of  frigates  and  gun -boats  was 
destined  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  the 
Austrians,  m  the  Adriatic  sea.  For  months 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  the 
war,  a  general  enthufoasm  was  manifested 
for  liberty  and  the  defence  of  the  countiy. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  kin^  in  Laybach, 
where  the  emperor  of  Austna  had  arrived, 
Jan.  4,  and  the  emperor  of  Ruseia,  Jan.  7 
(the  king  of  Prussia  bad  return^  trom 
Troppau  to  Berlm,  Dec.  21),  he  found  the 
cond^s  determined  to  acknowledge 
nothing  which  had  ha])pened  in  Napfes 
since  July  5.  Austria,  for  the  security  of 
its  own  power  in  Italy,  promised  the  aid 
of  her  troops  to  cany  into  effect  the  secret 
treaty  concluded  with  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicihes  against  the  introduction  of  the 
representative  system.  By  the  treaty  of 
Feb.  2,  concluded  in  the  name  of  the 
three  couns  of  Vienna,  Petersburg  and 
Berlin,  nn  Austrian  army  was  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  king,  to  be  supported  by 
him,  irom  Uie  time  of  its  passage  over  the 
Po,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  the  period 
during  which  it  was  to  remain  m  the 
kingdom.  On  the  9th,  .the  ministers  of 
the  three  great  powers  announced  to  the 
regent  that  an  Austrian  army  was  np* 
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proaehiB^  the  borden,  to  take  dcmbmbioii 
ef  the  ktngdom,  either  peaoeaoly,  or  by 
Ibrce ;  and  that,  ihould  it  be  driven  back, 
a  Ruarian  army  waa  ready  to  aupport  it 
Williani  Pepe  now  aommoned  to  arma  all 
the  YolunteerB  and  militia,  under  their  an- 
cient namea,  legiona  of  the  Bruttii,  Sam- 
■itee,  &c^  and  repoited  that  he  had  aa- 
aembled  a  body  of  150,000  men,  badly 
clothed,  indeed,  and  worae  amied.  Mean- 
while, baron  Frimont  (q.  v.),  at  the  head 
of  an  Auatrian  army,  had  paawd  the  Po, 
Feb.  5^  and  advanced  from  Bologna,  on 
the  two  principal  roada,  on  the  right 
throuf^  Tuacany  and  the  Statea  of  the 
Church,  and  on  the  left  through  the 
legationa  and  the  Mariu,  towarda  Abruz- 
zo.  A  amall  Auatrian  aquadron,  under 
the  command  of  the  marquia  of  Paulucd, 
lay;  praparad  to  aail,  in  the  hartwr  of  Anco- 
na.  A  proclamation  from  king  Ferdi- 
nand, at  Layfaach,  Feb.  23,  announced  to 
die  army  that  he  ahoukl  return  to  hia 
kinadom,  and  commanded  hia  subjecta 
and  troopa  to  aniat  the  Auatrian  army, 
which  waa  advancing  to  Naplee  fbr  the 
protection  of  the  tnie  frienda  of  their 
country  and  the  faithful  autneda  of  the 
king.  He  afterwarda  prooeeded  to  Fkir- 
enoe.  The  frootiere  of  Naplea  were 
gqarded  widi  care :  from  Gaeta  to  the 
Apenninea^  waa  protected  by  Canncoaa, 
who  waa  atationed,  with  the  beat  uroopa, 
on  the  road  fieom  Rome  to  Naplea  by  San 
Germane,  which  waa  made  impasaaUe. 
'V^liian  Pepe  defended  Abrazzo,  which 
waa  guarded  by  rocka,  defilea  and  moun- 
tain atreaana.  The  head-quartera  were  at 
Aquihu  From  hence,  Pepe,  in  order  to 
andcipate  die  attack  of  the  Auatriana,  sal- 
lied forth,  Feb.  21,  into  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, occupied  Rieti,  and  proaeed  forward 
even  to  Terai ;  but  a  body  of  2500  Aua- 
trian cavahry  from  Vitertra  having  arrived 
at  the  bridge  of  Otriooli  befbre  him,  he 
left  Terai,  and  hia  poaition  at  Rieti,  with- 
out firing  a  ahot  Frimont,  hereupon,  on 
the  24th,  fixed  his  head-quartera  at  Foli- 
gno.  Hence  the  Austriana  spread  the  royal 
proelamadon  of  the  23d,  and  Frimont,  at 
the  same  dme,  issued  one  of  his  own,  de- 
claring to  the  Neapolitans  that  he  came  aa 
a  fKend,  and  would  exact  contributions 
Urorn  no  place  excepting  those  where  the 
will  of  tne'king  waa  oppoaed.  This  dis- 
solved the  alight  band  or  connexion  among 
the  militia,  aJready  diacouraged  by  want 
of  ammunition,  food  and  clothinfr,  and 
entire  battaliona  now  dispeiaed.  General 
Pepe,  Maroh  7,  with  10,000  men,  attacked 
the  vansuard  of  the  Austrian  army,  but 
waa  defeated ;  whereupoii  his  troops  fled 


in  disorder  to  die 
ten  o'chick  in  the  evemngof  thiaday,  dw 
Auatriana  entered  Civiti  Doeale,  tosethar 
with  the  fu|itivea.  On  the  aams  day,  a 
body  of  3000  men,  advancing  from  I^sa- 
neaM,  waa  put  to  flight  near  Luga  Thaae 
two  battlea  on  the  ^,  the  first  and  km  of 
the  campaign,  coat  the  Auatriana  faantty 
sixty  men,  and  decided  the  revdudon. 
Aa  die  Auatriana  continued  the  puiank 
on  the  9th,  the  Neapolitana  evacoaiad  V^ 
lino,  and  the  atrong  casde  of  Antrodooea^ 
the  important  paas  at  Madonna  della  €Sroi- 
te,  ana  that  at  St.  Thomaa,  ao  that  the 
Auatriana,  on  the  evening  of  the  lOth,  oe- 
cupiedAquila.  Thua  the  war  ended,  with- 
out the  army  under  Carescoaa,  on  tbe  Ga- 
ligliano,  having  made  a  movement  €SeB- 
eraiPepecouldnot  rally  the  acattend  forces 
and  he  haatened  to  Naplea.    The  Auatri- 


ana marehed  from  Abruzio  to 
the  right  wing  of  the  amy  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano.  Carsacoea  immediately  left  the 
atationa  of  Itri,  Froniti  and  San  Geranna. 
The  militia  now  began  to  diqierse  in  ddi 
quarter  also,  ao  that  the  recent,  who  was 
in  Capua,  returned  to  Napwa^  where  fear 
and  confiision  prevailed,  in  conaequence 
of  the  news  received  from  Abnma 
All  meaaurea  for  the  continuation  of  the 
contest  were  baffled  by  the  rapid  adinanca 
of  the  Auatriana.  At  length,  parlia. 
ment,  March  12,  beaought  the  regent  to 
act  aa  mediator  between  tbe  lu  ' 
the  kiiig.  The  kinj^,  however, 
himaelf  unable  to  give  any  prom 
ceming  the  future,  or  to  atop  the  march 
of  the  Auslriana.  On  the  fiulher  advance 
of  the  Austriaos,  Carascoaa's  army  die- 
peraed.  The  militia  returned  home,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  line  joined  the  Austriaa 
troopa.  The  royal  guard  alone  remained 
with  general  Garaacoaa,  and  occupied  Cap- 
ua, teaiing  off  the  national  cockade,  and 
returning  to  their  allegiance.  Thereupon 
the  truce  requested  by  Caraaooaa  was 
aigned,  Maroh  20,  and  Capua,  aa  well  as 
the  remaining  places,  were  taken  pooaearion 
of  bjr  the  Austnana,  in  the  name  of  tbe  kiar 
of  Sicily.  The  Carbonari  now  meditaiea 
a  mountain  and  ffuerilla  warfere,  whaa 
the  capitulation  of  Naplea,  including  the 
strongholds  of  Gaeta  and  Peacara,  con- 
clude the  23d,  extinflniished  tbe  laat  apark 
of  the  revolutionary  fire.  The  great  lodge 
of  the  Carbonari  was  dissolved.  Wilfiain 
Pepe,  and  the  remaining  leaden  of  the 
insurrection,  received  perminion  to  leare 
the  country.  Tbe  oarliament  aeparaied 
the  24th,  and,  a  few  hours  afler,  the  Aus- 
trian army  marohed  into  the  ca|Mtal.  The 
regent,  with  his  fdmlly,  went  to  Caaeili. 
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The  king  soleinnly  entered  Naples^  May 
15i  He  bad  already,  while  at  Florence, 
appointed  a  pf«¥i8ioiial  gOTmnment,  wfoich 
DOW  aboliebed  the  reyolutionary  instita- 
tions,  restored  the  old  fomoB,  diBBolved  the 
Neapofitm  army,  and  proaecuted  the  au- 
tfaon  of  the  inaorrection.  Divisions  of 
the  Austrian  army,  which  occupied  Sicily 
in  the  beginning  of  June,  first  restored 
qoiet  in  iSSK;  in  the  provinces  (where 
Morelli,  Lorenzo  de^  Conciliis  and  Mini- 
efaini  wished  to  excite  a  ffuerilla  war), 
after  the  people  of  both  kingdoms  bad 
been  disarmed.  Creneral  Joseph  Rossarol 
excited  new  commotions  in  Sicily,  by  pn>- 
cfahning  a  republic  at  Messina;  but  his 

S  to  do  the  same  in  Calabria  failed 
noop»  which  he  had  instigated  to 
revoh  snbmitled  to  the  kinff,  and  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  flight  into  Spain. 
Tbos  ended  the  revolution.  (For  further 
iaibnnation,  see  SieiUu,  Engdom  of  The 
3W) 

Naples  Tsllow,  a  dye,  is  prepared 
by  exposing  lead  and  antimony  vrith  pot- 
ash to  the  heat  of  a  reverberatoiy  furnace. 
It  stands  tolerably  weD,  but  turns  black 
upon  the  contact  of  iron.  A  native  pig- 
ment of  this  kmd  is  afao  obtained  fiom  a 
^Kcies  of  lava. 

Napolkon  Hoztafartk.  (See  JJppen- 
dk,  end  of  this  volume.) 

'HAteu  Bt  Maltasia.    (See  Monemba- 


ii. 


^  MaPou  Of  RoKARiA,  or  Nautlia;  a 
city  and  port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  easteni 
coast  of  a  smaH  peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of 
Naupfia  or  Argolis.  The  harbor  is  capa- 
ble of  aqpominodating  600  ships.  Popu- 
latioD,  before  the  revohition,  10,000;  at 
present,  about  5000.  The  Venetians  fortifi- 
ed the  place  so  strongly,  on  Vauban^  sys- 
tenif  that  it  can  only  be  reduced  by  fiim- 
ine.  Among  the  outworks  are  Palamidi, 
or  Upper  fim,  which  commands  the  lower 
town,  and  Albanitika,  or  Lower  fort,  in 
which  are  the  chief  batteries  towards  the 
gulf.  The  only  approach  by  land  is  a. 
road  enclosed  l^  the  sea  and  tnr  rocks,  and 
which  is  swept  by  the  battenes  of  Pala- 
midi, and  the  waUs  and  bastions  of  the 
lower  town.  It  Was  taken  possession  of 
by  die  Turks  m  1715.  During  the  Greek 
RToiution,  it  was  fine  rednced  by  the 
Greeks  (1823),  and,  in  April,  the  firat  reg- 
ular Greek  congreias  was  held  there,  and, 
in  1831,  it  became  the  scat  of  the  gov- 
eniment  Ibrahim  advanced  tomrds 
Napoli  m  18d5,  but,  being  repulsed  in 
the  battle  of  the  mills,  abandoned  the 
intended  attack.    (See  CTreece,  ReookOum 


NAmBONKifsis.    (See  €kmL) 

NABBOKirB  (JVMo-Jlfmitu») ;  a  dty  ef 
France,  in  the  dmrtment  of  the  Aude^ 
seven  mitearfiDm  tne  culf  of  Lions^  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Nar- 
bonne;  lat  43<^ ir  N. ;  Ion.  3^  O' £. ;  pop- 
utetion,  10,097.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  the  houses  badly  built  The 
archlepiscopal  palace,  a  sort  of  fortress, 
with  square  towers,  and  the  cathedral,  are 
the  most  remarkable  buiMings.  There 
are  several  churchee^  hospitals,  and  public 
establishments  here.  Narbonne  was  one 
of  the  okiest  cities  of  Gaul.  In  118;  a 
Roman  cotony  was  established  there.  It 
became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonenais, 
and  was  ornamented  with  splendid  build- 
inss,  of  Yiiiich  some  fifagments  only  am 
stUl  to  be  seen.  Simon  de  Montfort  de- 
molished the  waBs  in  the  war  against  the 
Annaenaes:  the  present  walls  were  buih 
by  Francis  L  The  archbiBhopric  of  Nar- 
bonne has  been  merged  in  thatof  Tou- 
knise. 

NARBONRX-LAaA,  Loois,  count  de,bom 
at  Coloroo,  a  jdaoe  in  the  duchv  of 
Parma,  in  1755^  went  to  France  in  1760, 
was  educated  at  court,  entered  the  militaiy 
service,  and,  in  1785^  was  colonel  of  the 
regiment  Angoumois.  He  was  afterwards 
employod  in  the  war  office,  and,  teving 
embnoed  the  national  cause  in  the  revo- 
lution, vras  named  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guarda  of  the  department  of  the 
Doubs.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  mmi- 
dud  de  amp  by  die  assembly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  became  minister  of  war. 
By  his  influence,  three  armies  were  organ- 
ized, under  the  command  of  Rocham- 
beau,  Luekner  and  Lafa;f  ette.  In  179S; 
he  was  removed  finom  his  post  in  the 
ministiy,  and  he  immediately  joined  the 
army.  After  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 
outiawed,  and  owed  his  safety  to  the 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  Stael.  Narbonne 
retired  to  England,  and  used  every  exer- 
tion to  save  the  king.  In  1800,  he  i^ceiy- 
ed  permission  to  return  to  France,  and,  in 
1809,  was  namc^  aeneral  of  division.  He 
was,  not  long  after,  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Munich, 
and  aid-de-camn  of  Napoleon.  In  this 
capacity,  he  made  the  campaign  of  1812; 
vras  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  in  1813, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  died  at  Toigau,  of 
which  place  he  had  just  been  appomied 
commander. 

Narcissus^  or  DArponiL;  a  beautifiil 
and  fiivorite  genus  of  plaiMs,  belonging  to 
the  natural  iunily  aman/Uide^R^  and  to  the 
hexandria  monogvnia  of  Linnesus.  The 
apecies  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  south  of 
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Europe,  and  the  neighboring  pans  of  Afri- 
ca and  Asia.  They  have  Men  culdvated, 
from  remote  antiquity,  on  account  of  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers,  which  vaiy  in 
color,  in  the  different  species,  from  snow- 
white  to  the  deepest  yellow,  and,  besides, 
give  out  a  delightful  fragrance.*  On  ac- 
coimt  of  their  easy  culture,  they  are  com- 
mon in  the  flower-gardens,  and  have  pro- 
duced numerous  varieties.  The  root  is  a 
tunicated  bulb.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
about  as  long  as  the  stem,  flat,  or  slightly 
canaliculate.  The  flowers  are  tei*minal, 
solitaiy,  or  in  a  cluster;  never  upright,  but 
always  inclining  in  one  directic*n.  Previ- 
ous to  their  expansion,  they  are  contained 
in  a  membranous  spatlia.  The  corolla  is 
double,  the  outer  envelope  consisting  of 
six  petaloid  divisions,  while  the  inner  is 
cup-shapedf  with  the  mar^n  entire,  or 
variously  indented,  in  the  diflerent  species. 
On  this  cup  depends  much  of  the  beauty 
of  these  flowers ;  and  it  disappears  on 
doubling  them,  which  operation,  unfortu- 
nately, is  very  easily  accomplished. 

Narcissus  ;  1.  accordinff  to  mythology, 
the  son  of  the  river-god  Cephisus  and  the 
nymph  Liriope,  or,  according  to  a  less 
commoA  account,  Liroessa.  Tiresias  the 
Seer  predicted  that  he  would  hve  to  old 
a^,  ]f  he  should  not  become  acquainted 
with  himself.  The  suqiossing  beauty  of 
the  young  Narcissus  excited  the  love  of 
all  the  maidens  and  nymphs.  Echo  pined 
away  to  a  mere  voice,  because  her  love 
for  him  found  no  return.  Being  heated 
one  day  in  the  chase,  he  went  to  drink 
from  a  fountain,  and  there  saw,  for  the 
flrst  time,  tlie  reflection  of  his  own  beauty. 
Nothing  could  turn  the  unhappy  youth 
from  this  fountain.  His  raging  passion 
for  himself  destroyed  him ;  and  the  com- 
passionate gods  transformed  him  into  a 
yellow-leaved  flower,  which  still  bears  his 
name.    Such  is  the  account  which  Ovid 

fives,  in  his  Metamorphoses  (Db.  iii,33d — 
10).  The  unhappy  fountain,  in  which 
Narcissus  saw  himself,  has  since  been 
shown  at  Thespice,  in  Bceotio, — a  country 
where,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  these  beautiful  flowers  still 
abound.  (For  another  Narcissus,  see  Mes- 
saliruL) 

Nard  (vop^oc,  nardu8)k  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil ;  and 
also  a  sort  of  plant  Pliny  mentions  sev- 
eral species  of  the  latter.  The  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  anoint  themselves 
with  nard,  at  their  feasts.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  use  of  it  is  also  mentioned  (JbAn 
xil,  3)  and  Mark  xiv,  3),  where  different 
substances  seem  to  be  intended. 


Nardini,  Pietro,  one  of  the  first  violin- 
ists of  his  time,  bom  at  Leghorn,  in  1725^ 
studied  under  Tartini  at  Padua,  and  soon 
became  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of 
that  eminent  artist  In  1762,  Nardiui  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  chapel  in  Stutt- 
gard;  but  returned  to  Leghorn,  in  1767, 
and  composed  most  of  his  works  after  this 
period.  In  1770,  he  went  to  Florence,  as 
first  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in  that  city,  in 
1796.  His  compositions  are  of  a  grave 
character,  and  must  be  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Tartini  school. 

Narraganset  Bat  intersects  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  is  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  long,  and  ten  miles  broad,  jfts 
entrance  extends  from  point  Judith,  on 
the  west,  to  Seekonnet  rocks,  on  the  east ; 
and  the  northern  termination  is  at  Bul- 
lock's point,  five  miles  below  I^vidence. 
It  receives  Providence  river  on  the  north, 
and  includes  the  ifdonds  of  Rhode  Island, 
Canonnicut,  Hoi)e,  Patience,  and  sevend 
others.  It  affords  capacious  harbors,  and 
is  navigable  at  all  seasons. 

Narraoansetts  ;  one  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  New 
Endond  at  the  tim&of  the  first  setuemcnt 
of  the  English  colonies.  They  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  southern  port  of  the  coun- 
tiy  around  Rhode  Island.  A  small  rem- 
nant of  them  still  resides  near  Charles- 
tovm,  Rhode  Island. 

Narrows,  the  ;  a  channel  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  island,  connecting 
New  York  bay  with  the  Atlantic,  nine 
miles  Routii  of  New  York.  The  channel 
is  nineteen  hundred  and  ^ve  yards  wide, 
and  is  well  defended  by  forts  ad&  batte- 
ries. 

Narses  ;  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian  I,  at  Constantinople.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  so  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  the  emperor,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  538,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  array,  destined  to  support  the 
general  Belisorius  (q.  v.J  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ostrogoths  from  iftely ;  but  the  dis- 
sensions which  soon  arose  between  him  and 
•  Belisarius  occasioned  his  recall.  Nevex- 
theless,  in  552,  he  was  again  sent'to  Italv, 
to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth. 
Afler  vanquishing  Totila,  he  captured 
Rome.  He  also  conquered  Tejas,  whom 
the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in  the  place  of 
Totila,  and,  in  the  sprine  of  554,  JBucelli- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  Afler 
Narses  had  cleared  nearly  all  Italy  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  other  barbarians,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and 
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luled k flAeea  yean.    Daring  diis  dme^    flows fiom lake Tehudikoi, or Pd^mkh 

biendeaYored  to  enrich  the  treesuiy  br    to  the  gulf  of  Fmland;  popuiatloii,  3560; 

dl  the  means  in  his  power,  and  ezcitea    princiimUy  Gennans,  roeady  engaged  in 

tbe  discontent  of  the  piovincea  subject  to    making  naib,  and  sawing  timbftr ;  lat.  59^ 

him,  who  laid  their  oomplaints  before  the  "SaTN.;  ko.  28^14^  E.;  seventy-iiwniilee 

emperor  Justinian  II.     riaises  was  de- 

poMd  in  di^grace^  and  sought  rerenire  by 

aritiDg  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italy, 

which  they  did  in  568,  under  Alboin,  thear 

kiao;    Muratori,  and  other  authora^  have 

douDted  whether  Narses  was  opncemed  in 

the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.    After  his 

deposition,  he  lived  in  Naples,  and  died. 

It  all  advanced  age,  at  Rome,  in  5/67. 

Nau78S£wics,  Adam  Stanislaua,  a  Po- 
liih  poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  boni 


south-west  of  &L  Petenburg.  lis  com- 
merce is  eonaideiable  ;  die  escpotts  are 
timber  and  boavds,  flax,  bemp^  eom^  dtc 
The  fisheries,  paitioulBriy  of  salmon,  are 
important  Narva  isoeiebmtedibr  the  ^reas 
victory  gained  by  Charies  XII  (q^*X  ">  >tt 
vicinity,  over  the  Russians,  in  17001  The 
latter  retook  the  place  by  storm,  in  1704. 
Narvakz,  Pamphilade,  bomatVaHa- 
dolid,  came  eariy  to  America,  which  was 
then  just  discovered,  served  (1510)  under 


■lb  poet  and  nistonan  ot  enuoence,  boni    then  just  discovered,  served  (idlU)  under 
in  1733;  was  deseended  from  an  onciwit    Esqiubal,  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was 

afterwards  commander  of  the  expe^ytfeia 
sent  against  Cortez  by  IHeso  de  Velas- 
quez, governor  of  Cuba.  (See  Cbrfcx.) 
He  sailed,  in  1538»  with  four  hundred 
men,  intending  to  establish  a  cokwy  in 


liirhtianian  fiunily,  and  entered,  in  1748, 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  After  a  journey 
through  €iermany,  France  and  Italy,  he 
wai  made  superintendent  of  the^otf^T**'"* 
sMtumof  the  Jesuits  at  Wanaw.  After 
thb  abolition  of  his  order^  the  kin^  engag- 
ed him,  in  1773;  \o  write  a  detailed  ac- 
eooot  of  the  first  partition  of  Poknd.  Hie 
work,  of  which  nothing  has  ever  appear- 


Fk>rida,  discovered  the  bay  of  Pensacola, 
and,  having  marched  into  the  country,  was 
never  heara  of  more. 
Narwhal  (numodon^  L.).    lliie  extra* 


ed  io  print,  pleased  the  king  so  mucn,  that    ordinary   marine  animal,  of  the  whale 
u :■  •_•„  . • 1-^^    tribe,  which  is  also  known  under  the  name 

of  MOkuntoont,  is  of  considerable  size,  at- 
taining the  lengdi  of  fit)m  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  The  narwhal  is  distinguished  fiom 
the  other  whales  by  having  no  teeth,  prop- 
erty so  called,  and  in  being  armed  vrith  a 
formidable  hom,  or  defence,  proiectinjf 
fix>m  the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  the  ani- 
mal is  provided  with  two  of  these  formi- 
dable weapons ;  but,  in  most  casee^  it  ie 
single,  ana  is  attached  to  the  left  side,    it 


he  encouraged  bftn  to  write  a  coi 
liittoiy  of  Pokind.  This  work  is  distin- 
guished for  its  acute  criticism,  extensive 
reading,  and  concise  and  unadorned  style, 
after  me  manner  of  Tacitus,  and  is  the 
most  impiortaDt  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  bistcny  of  Poland.  Unfortunatsiv  it  is 
iDoomplete.  The  first  volume,  intended  to 
embrace  the  earliest  and  most  uncertain  pe- 
riods^ and  to  be  published  after  the  other 
Tolumss,  never  appeared.    Naruszewicz 


left  a  collection  of^materials  for  this  woi[k.  Is  about  six  to  ten  feet  long,  spiraUy  stri< 
io  three  hundred  and  rixty  folio  volumes,  ated,  of  a  white  color,  harder  and  heavier 
eztmcted  from  public  and  fiimily  archives,,  than  ivoiy.    This  horn,  or  tootii,  was,  at 


md  divided  according  to  the  years  of  the 
reigps  of  the  different  Idnga  They  were 
put  into  tbe  hands  of  the  fimous  Thaddie- 
ui  Czacki,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
woik  on  the  Uthuanian  laws,  who  under- 
took to  continue  the  history.  As  a  poet, 
Naruszewicz  disdnpiished  himself  in  sev- 
eial  styles,  particuhurly  in  the  idyL  He 
iho  wrote  a  Polish  translation  of  Tacitus 
(1775^  4  vols.),  in  which,  he  has  imitated 
the  brevity  of  the  original  with  surprising 
mccess;  a  Biocn^by  of  the  Lithuanian 
General  John  Charles  Chodkievricz  ( War^ 
Mw,  1805,  2  vols.);  Tauryka,  or  History 
of  the  Tartaiv ;  and  other  works.  He  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  occasioned  b/the  fate 
of  his  unhappy  countiy,  at  Warsaw,  1796, 
and  was  lamented,  boUi  for  his  talents, 
and  his  noble  and  philanthropic  character. 
Narva,  or  Naew  a  ;  a  town  and  fi>rtress 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Narowa,  which 
13* 


one  time,  in  high  repute  in  Europe,  not 
only  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  but  also  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  powers,  as  an  anti- 
dote against  poisons,  and  in  the  ciune  of 
malignant  fevers.  From  the  accounts  of 
voyagers,  it  appears  that,  notwithstanduig 
this  weapon  of  defence,  as  well  as  the 
strength  and  velocity  of  the  animal,  the 
narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  termed  by 
the  Greenlanders  the  forerunner  qf  the 
uhaUy  as,  whenever  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance, that  animal  soon  follows.  Cuvier 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  species, 
those  recognised  by  Lacepede  and  others 
being  only  varieties. 

Nabebt;  a  village  in  Northampton- 
shire, England,  twelve  miles  firom  North- 
ampton. In  1645,  Cromwell  entirely  de- 
feated Charles  I  in  the  vicinity.  (See 
CronwelL) 
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Nash,  Richard,  commonly  called  Beau 
^athj  is  known  to  fiune  as  the  celebrated 
master  of  ftshion  in  the  waterins  place 
of  Bath  in  England;  and  his  rortunee 
are  well  calculated  to  point  a  moral  for 
the  place  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He 
was  bom  in  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  was  intended  for  the  law, 
but  entned  the  anny;  beinff  disgusted 
at  the  discipline  and  his  subordinate  rank, 
he  soon  forsook  it,  and  took  chambers  in 
the  Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  fashion;  and 
when  king  WUllam  visited  the  Inn,  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  paceant  with  which 
it  was  customary  to  welcome  the  mon- 
arch. So  pleased  was  William .  with  the 
enteitainment,  that  he  offered  him  the 
honor  of  knighthood ;  but  Nash  reflwed  it, 
sajring,  <*  Pl^ise  your  majesty,  if  you  in- 
tend to  make  me  a  knight,  1  wish  it  may 
be  one  ofyour  poor  knights  of  Windsor, 
and  then  1  shaA  have  a  fortune  at  least 
equd  to  support  my  title.**  In  1704,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  ceremonies 
at  Bath,  and  immediately  instituted  a  set 
of  regulations  as  remarkable  for  their 
strictness  as  for  their  judicious  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  society  of  the  place. 
While  in  the  plenimde  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Naish  lived  in  the  most  splen- 
did style,  supporting  his  expenses  by  a 
long  run  of  success  at  the  gaming  table. 
His  dress  was  covered  with  expensive 
lace,  and  he  wore  a  large  white  cocked 
hat  The  chariot  in  which  he  rode  was 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  and  attended 
by  a  long  retinue  of  servants,  some  oil 
horee,  others  on  foot,  while  his  progress 
thiouffh  the  streets  was  made  known  by 
a  band  of  French  horns  and  other  instru- 
ments. His  common  title  was  the  king 
ofBaUi;  and  his  reign  continued,  with 
undiminished  splendor,  for  more  than 
fifteen  years.  His  health  then  began  to 
decline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plenti- 
ful. Ajb  the  change  in  his  spirits  and  cir- 
cumstances became  more  evident,  his 
former  acquaintances  gradually  forsook 
him,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  88,  in  com- 

Earative  indigence  and  solitude.  He  was 
uried,  however,  with  great  magnificence, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city ;  and  his  epi- 
taph, a  neat  tribute  to  his  memory,  was 
written  by  doctor  Harrington. 

Nashville  ;  a  post-town,  capital  of  Da- 
vidson county,  and  seat  of  government 
for  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  on  the  soutli 
side  of  Cumberland  river,  110  miles  north 
of  Huntsville,  190  west  of  Knoxville,  250 
south-west  of  Lexington,  430  north-east 
hy  north  from  Natchez,  727  from  Wash- 


ington ;  k>n.  8?*  S'  W.;  lat  3^  45^  N^ 
population  in  .1830,  5566.  It  is  veqr 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  somewhat  elevalBd 
tract  of  country,  is  regulariy  laid  out,  and 
is  much  the  largest  town  in  the  stale;  It 
contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  sHoket- 
house,  a  branch  bank  of  the  United  Slala^ 
the  state  bank,  the  respectable  private 
bank  of  <<  Yeatman,  Woods  and  Co.,"  a 
valuable  public  library,  and  houses  of 
pubtic  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Method- 
ists and  Baptists.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
wealthy  town.  The  Cumberland  is  navi- 
gable, nine  months  in  the  year,  for  vessds 
of  thirty  or  forty  tons ;  and  at  some  sea- 
sons, for  those  of  400  tons.  Steam-bo^ 
come  from  New  Orleans  to  this  place.  A 
large  and  well  built  state  penitentiafy,  of 
stone,  has  been  erected  near  the  city.  It  is 
310  feet  long,  and  50  wide,  and  three  sto- 
ries high.  It  has  ceUs  for  200  convidBL 
The  university  of  NashviUe  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1806,  and  a  building  was  erectud, 
ninety  feet  long  and  three  stories  hidu 
It  did  not,  however,  go  into  ooeration  for 
several  years.  It  has  an  excellent  chem- 
ical apparatus,  a  roineralogical  cabinet 
containing  10,000  specimens,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  library  of  2500 -vd- 
umes,  and  95  students.  The  number  of 
alumni  (in  1831)  is  93.  The  students' 
Iibi*aries  contain  750  volumes.  The  Nash- 
ville female  academy  is  a  very  rcspecu- 
ble  institution,  witli  135  pupils. 
Nassairians.  (dee  A  usoiriaiu.) 
Nassau  ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  bordering  on  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Hease- 
Dc^*m6tadt  and  Frankfort  The  RluDe 
runs  along  its  soutliem  border,  and  re- 
ceives the  Lahu  from  the  duchy.  The 
superficial  area  is  1759  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  320,470,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  one  half  are  ProtestanH. 
The  court  and  about  one  third  of  tho  peo- 
ple are  Calviuists;  but  since  1817,  the  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  have  been  united 
under  the  title  of  the  EvtmgeUcal  Chridian 
church.  The  fiice  of  the  country  is  rather 
uneven ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Hochheim, 
Rfidesheun,  Johannisberg,  Marcusbrun- 
nen,  Asmanshausen,  &C.,  yield  the  finest 
Rhenish  %vines.  There  are  mineral  springs 
at  Wiesbaden  (the  capital),  Niedeiselteis, 
Ems,  Schlangeubad,  Geilnau,  &c.  The 
revenue  of  the  duchy  is  estimated  at 
1,810,000  guilders ;  the  debt  at  5,000,000 : 
the  contingent  to  tiie  army  of  the  confed- 
eracy is  3028  men.  The  duke  has  the 
13th  vote  in  the  diet,  with  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  ;  and  in  the  pUmtm  he  has 
two  votes,  and  the  14th  seat    The  pres- 
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flotduke  of  Naflsau,  Williain  (bom  1792), 
reades  in  Wiesbaden,  and  in  tne  beautiful 
castle  Bibericb.  Tbe  estates,  by  tbe  con- 
stitution of  1815,  are  composed  of  two 
chambers — that  of  the  nobles,  consisting 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  six  hereditary 
memberB,  and  six  members  elected  by  the 
nobility,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of  the 
country,  twenty-two  in  number.  The 
founder  of  the  house  of  Nassau  appears 
to  have  been  Otho  of  Laurenburg,  brother 
of  Conrad  I  (in  the  tenth  century).  His 
descendants  aAerwards  took  the  name  of 
Nassau,  from  a  caSde  of  that  name.  In 
1255,  two  lines  were  formed,  that  of  Wal- 
ram,  or  tbe  ekler  tine,  and  that  of  Otho. 
From  the  former  is  descended  the  present 
ducal  house  of  Nassau,  which  received 
the  ducal  title  from  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  which  it  helped  to  establish,  in 
1806.  From  the  younger  line  is  descend- 
ed the  reigning  house  of  Holland,  or  of 
Orange-Nassau.    (See  Mthedanda.) 

NATCHEa^  a  city  of  Mississippi,  end 
much  the  largest  town  of  the  state,  is  ro- 
mantically situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  on  a  very  high  bluff,  about  280  miles 
above  New  Orleans;  lat  dr  34'  N. ;  Ion. 
9P  25^  W.  It  is  about  660  miles  below 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  840  below  St  Lou- 
b;  1613  below  Pittsburg;  150  by  land 
north-west,  of  New  Orleans ;  430  south- 
west by  south  from  Nashville ;  and  1260 
frum  Washington.  Its  population,  in 
1820,  was  2184,  of  whom  8o6  were  slaves ; 
in  1830,  2790.  Natchez  is  the  principal 
town  in  this  region  for  the  shipment  of 
cotton  to  New  Orleans ;  and,  at  the  proper 
season,  the  streets  are  almost  barricadoed 
with  bales* of  cotton.  The  river  business 
is  transacted  in  that  fNirt  of  tiie  town  call- 
ed the  "landjny,"  or  "under  the  hill." 
This  is  **  a  repulsive  place,"  says  Mr.  Flinty 
**and  unhappily  but  too  often  the  resort  of 
all  that  is  vile,  from  the  upper  ond  lower 
country."  Great  numbers  of  boats  are  al- 
ways lymg  here ;  and  the  idle  and  vicious 
find  such  accommodations  as  they  desire 
at  the  landing.  There  are,  however,  sev- 
ral  respectable  traders  in  this  part  of  the 
town.  The  upper  tovm  is  situated  on  a 
bluff  about  300  feet  above  the  usual  level 
of  the  river.  It  has  a  good  view  of  the 
cultivated  margin  on  Uie  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  in  Concordia,  and  tlie  eye 
ranges  over  a  vast  extent  of  cypress 
swamps  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
<^stem  ade,  the  country  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful, undulating  surface,  covered  with 
lofty  trees,  or  a  rich  growth  of  maize  and 
cotton.  The  forests  here  have  mostly  an 
open  appearance,  except  where  the  trees 


are  dressed  with  the  long  niossL  They 
abound  with  beautifUl  flowers,  and  are 
not  yet  destitute  of  a  variety  of  game* 
Grape  vines  of  remarkable  size  hang  in 
great  numbers  from  the  wide-Gpreadinr - 
branches  of  the  noblest  forest  trees,  and 
the  ever-green  mistletoe  is  seen  most 
when  the  proper  foliage  of  the  trees  ha» 
&]len.  The  town  itself^  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  presents  a  scene  of  great  ani- 
mation ;  but  in  the  summer,  especially  in 
sickly  seasons,  little  business  is  trans- 
acted. Tbe  streets  are  broad ;  many  of 
the  buildings  are  in  very  good  stvle ;  and 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort  and  opulence.  There  is 
respectable  society ;  considerable  attention ' 
is  paid  to  titerature ;  and  the  people  are 
dii^uguished  for  their  hospitality.  There 
is  a  Presbyterian,  an  Episcopal,  a  Catho- 
lic, a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  church; 
and  &r  more  attention  is  paid  to  religious 
institutions  than  in  most  of  our  southern 
cities.  Notwithstanding  the  elevated  sit- 
uation and  cleanliness  of  the  city,  and  the 
apparent  purit}'  uf  its  atmosphere,  it  has 
often  been  visited  with  the  yellow  fever. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  changing  char- 
acter and  slow  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi, a  United  Stateb'  Branch  Bank,  and  the 
PlaLter's  Bank,  are  at  Natchez.  The  firtt 
has  a  capital  of  $1,00r,000,  and  the  last 
of  $3,000,000. 

Natchez  ;  once  a  powerful  tribe  of  In- 
dians, residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  we^em  part  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name,  whosr  melancholy 
fate  has  derived  a  new  interest  from  the 
muse  of  ChlLteaubriand.  According  to 
their  own  traditions,  tbe  Natchez  had  em- 
igrated from  the  south,  and  their  manners 
and  opinions  resembled,  in  many  points, 
those  of  tbe  civilized  tribes  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Inhabiting  a  delightfiil 
country,  under  a  mild  climate,  they  were 
a  polished  people,  in  compaiison  with 
their  savage  neighbors.  They  had  laws, 
an  established  worship,  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Great  Sphit,  on  the  altar  of 
which  bunied  a  perpetual  fire,  and  chiefs 
who  derived  their  origin  from  Uie  sun. 
They  had  treated  the  French  colonists 
with  great  kindness,  and  had  been  courted 
by  them  on  account  of  their  ])ower.  (See 
iMmisiana.)     A    quarrel    having   taken 

flace  between  a  Ftench  soldier  and  an 
ndian,  the  latter  was  shot  by  the  garrison 
of  fort  Rosalie  (a  French  post  in  the  territo- 
ry of  the  Natchez),  and  the  offenders  were 
lefl  unpunished.  The  consequence  was 
a  war,  which  was,  however,  terminated 
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by  the  iofiaoiee  of  one  of  the  prindpa! 
Indian  chie&  Soon  afterwards  (1723), 
French  treope  were  eecretly  intreduoea 
Into  the  settleQient,  and  greet  numbers  of 
the  unsuspecting  Natchez  massacred.  To 
^is  outraipe  was  added  another,  which 
«tung  the  Indians  to  madness :  the  French 
selected,  as  a  site  lor  a  town,  a  spot  (two 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Natchez) 
t>ccupied  by  a  larse  and  ancient  Indian 
▼illage,  and  ordered  the  huts  of  the  natives 
to  be  remored.  The  latter  formed  a  phm 
of  vengeance :  they  attacked  the  foit  by 
surprise,  and  put  to  death  the  garrison. 
TJiey  also  destroyed  all  the  French  settle- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  coimtry.  A 
powerful  force  was  sent  against  them, 
nnd,  unable  to  resist  it,  they  retired  si- 
lently in  the  night,  crossed  the  Mississippi, 
and  fortified  themselves  on  the  Red  river, 
not  for  from  Natchitoches.  Pursued 
thither,  they  attempted  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy ;  the  greater  oart  of 
them  foil  in  the  attempt;  the  mates  who 
survived  were  sold,  as  slaves,  in  St  Do- 
mingo ;  the  women  were  ensbved  at  home. 
Thus  perished  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez. 

Natchitoches  (commonly  pronounced 
MtckUosh) ;  a  town  of  LouisiaDa,  on  Red 
river,  about  %0  miles,  l^  the  course  of 
the  river,  above  its  entrance  into  the  M is- 
sissippi^  and  half  that  distance  by  land. 
It  is  about  60  miles  above  Alexandria, 
and  50  miles  east  of  the  Sabine  river, 
which  separates  Louisiana  from  Mexico ; 
and,  being  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navi- 
gation, on  this  great  river,  and  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade  between  the  interior  of 
Mexico  and  the  MisrisBippi  valley,  it  must 
almost  necessarily  become  a  place  of  great 
size  and  opulence.  It  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated, on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  extends  back  to  the  Pine  Blufis,  on 
which  some  beautiful  houses  are  already 
erected.  Lat  3P  4ff  N. ;  Ion.  93°  lO'  W. ; 
population,  in  1818,  about  600,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison  of  fort  Claiborne.  It  is 
gradually  increasing,  but  we  know  not  its 
present  size.  The  trade  between  the 
Mexican  suites  and  Louisiana  centres  here. 
Bars  of  silver,  horses  and  mules,  from  the 
Mexicans,  are  exchanged  for  manufoc- 
tured  goods,  groceries,  ^irits  and  tobacco. 
This  town  was  established  more  than  a 
hundred  years  afo.  The  people  are 
Americans,  FreucTi,  Spaniards,  Indians, 
and  mixtures  of  these  races.  There  are 
many  respectable  families,  and  the  wealthy 
planters  have  houses  in  the  town,  for  the 
sake  of  society.  The  people  are  very 
fond  of  balls  and  daocinff.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  courts  of  justice  for  Natchitoches 


eonnty,  and  has  a  wedcl^  newspaper^  it 
French  and  English.  * 

National.  Asskmblt.  (Soe  Avmee.) 
Nationai.  Cohvehtion.  (See  IViBiee.) 
Nationai.  BAiTKnuPTCT.  (See  PMk 
JMd.) 
Natiohal  Dkbt.  (See  PMkBdL) 
Natioaax..  I>omain8  {hiens  natiimaiuS ; 
the  name  given  to  the  church  lands  wbica, 
during  the  French  revolution  of  the  iart 
century,  were  declared  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  sold  as  such.  The  loads  of 
emkrants,  and  the  crown  lands^  were  also 
declared  national  domains.  The  natiooal 
domains  were  created  bv  several  decrees 
of  the  national  assembly,  occaskmed  bf 
foiancial  embarrassments.  The  king 
sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  natkxml  assem- 
bly, of  Nov.  2, 1789,  declaring  the  church 
lands  (estimated  at  over  9^000,000,000  of 
livres)  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation ;  and  a 
decree  of  Dec  19,  1789,  cmiverlinr  the 
crown  landfl^  with  the  exception  or  nine 
residences,  into  nationai  dOaaaiiiB.  An- 
other law  authorized  the  sale  of  this  pub- 
lic property,  to  the  amount  of  400,000,000, 
ana  onlered  the  issue  of  assignals  (q.  v.) 
to  that  amount,  which,  on  Mirabeaui  mo- 
tion (April  17, 1790),  were  made  a  circn- 
lating  medium.  Not  long  before  (Febro- 
aiy  j3|,  the^  national  domains  were  in- 
creasea  by  the  suppresrion  of  the  monas- 
teries, and,  March  18  of  the  same  year,  ir 
was  decreed  that  a  certain  amount  should 
be  sold  to  each  municipality — an  impor- 
tant decree,  which  attacned  all  the  cities 
and  towns  to  the  new  order  of  tbingL 
Finallv  (before  Necker's  resignation),  June 
29,  all  the  national  domains,  ioccept  the 
crown  lands  (see  Domabu)  and  forests^ 
were  declared  alienable.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  the  assignats  was  in- 
creased (Sept  22, 1790)  to  1,260,000,00^ 
and  gradually  rose  to  neariy  40^000,000,000 
of  Uvres  (in  February,  1796V  This  pofi- 
cy  made  most  of  the  purcmsero  of  flbe 
national  domains  zealous  supporters  of  the 
revolution.  But  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  the  assignats,  and  great  ^peculations  in 
them,  were  the  consequences  of  the  great 
issue,  increased  by  the  insecure  tenure  of 
the  confiscated  estates  of  the  emigrants, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  national 
domains  by  a  law  of  July  27, 1798.  In 
the  western  and  southern  depaitments,  the 
purchase  of  these  estates  was  dangerous ; 
erasures  of  names  from  the  emigrant  lists 
were  made,  and  those  who  returned  re- 
ceived back  such  of  their  propeny  as  had 
not  been  sold.  The  original  ]Hirchasais 
of  national  domains  were,  tlierefore,  de- 
sirous to  sell  them  again,  and  only  the 
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thiid  or  fbmth  holder  considered  his  title 
secure.  On  the  same  account,  they  Were 
divided  and  sold  in  parcels.  Napoleon's 
measures,  in  respect  to  the  national  do- 
nAhiB  created  under  him,  are  related  in 
the  article  Domains.  When  Louis  XVIII 
published  the  constitutional  charter,  in 
1814,  he  declared  (in  article  9),  Toutes  Us 
propri^  soni  vmoiMUes^  sans  aucune 
etcep<um  de  cdles  gu'on  tgipeUe  noHonales^ 
la  (oi  ne  meUcad  aucune  mffhrenee  entre 
dies.  The  unsold  national  domains  were, 
however,  restored  to  the  emlginnts,  and, 
as  they  claimed  the  entue  restitution  of 
their  estates,  all  the  national  domains  be- 
gan to  be  considered  insecure,  so  that  at 
ieaflt  three  millions  of  proprietors  felt  their 

Cperty  in  danger — a  circumstance  which 
I  no  little  influence  on  the  eveijt  of 
March  20,  1815.  It  was  fortunate  for 
France  that  the  chamber  of  1816^  &c.,  and 
the  ministry -of  Louis  XVIII,  recognised 
the  rights  of  the  holders  of  the  national 
domains  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  Since 
that  time,  the  national  domaiiis  have  been 
separated  from  the  crown  lands,  and  the 
sale  of  the  former  has  been  permitted  only 
in  special  cases,  by  particular  laws;  for 
instance,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  exacted 
by  the-  allies,  and  to  create  an  entailed 
estate  for  the  duke  De  Richelieu.  (For 
the  indemnification  of  the  emigrants,  see 
EmigraiUs^  and  JFhmce ;  for  tlie  national 
domains  of  the  U.  States,  see  PuUieLands.) 

Natiohai.  Galleet.  This  splendid- 
English  collection  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Angerstein.  Thev  were  purchas- 
ed, by  order  of  George  IV,  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional gallery,  and  were  first  exhibited  to 
the  public  in  May,  1824.  Amongst  them 
are  the  Village  Festival,  by  Wilkie ;  Afor- 
riage  h  la  Jmde,  by  Hoganh ;  Christ  rais- 
ing Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo; 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Rem- 
brandt ;  Julius  II,  hy  Raphael ;  and  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Cuyp,  Vandyck,  Anni- 
bal  Caracci,  Claude,  G.  Poussin,  Rubens, 
Titian,  Coreggio,  N.  Poussin,  Domenichi- 
Do,  and  Veliuiauez. 

Natioral  Guards.    (See  (Suards.) 

Nationai.  Lvstitute.  (See  bisOtute^ 
MtumaL) 

Nations,  Law  of.  By  national  law,  or, 
tt  it  is  vaon  commonly  called,  the  law  of 
sotiofis,  we  understand  that  portion  of 
public  law  which  concerns  the  nghts,  du- 
ties and  obligations  of  nations.  This  is  a 
v«vy  comprenensiye  subject,  and  can  only 
be  glanced  at  in  this  place,  since  a  full  and 
accurate  examiontion  would  occupy  vol- 


umes. Nations  are  considered  as  moral 
persons,  havinf  duties  to  perfornfi,  as  well 
as  rights  to  enforce,  and  are  bound  to  the 
obeervance  of  the  snieat  principles  of  jus- 
tice, which  are  applicable  to  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  each  nation  and  its 
own  subjects,  and  between  each  nation 
and  every  other  nation.  Vattel  has  defin- 
ed the  law  of  nations  to  be  the  science 
which  teaches  the  rights  subsisting  be- 
tween nations  or  states,  and  the  obliga- 
tions correspondent  to  thoQe  rights.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  he  here  speaks  of  one 
branch  only  of  that  law,  and  that  he  alto- 
gether passes  by  another  most  important 
biranch,  namelv,  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  subsist  between  the  nation  and  its 
own  subjects.  It  would  be  more  correct, 
therefore,  to  divide  it  into  two  great  lead- 
ing heads,  namely,  the  inUmal  law  of  na- 
tions, or  that  which  arises  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sovereign  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  external  law  ^nations,  or  that 
which  arises  from  the  relations  between 
different  nations.  The  former  may  be 
properly  called  the  ptMie  law  of  Vie  stale, 
whether  it  arise  from  the  principles  of 
natural  justice,  or  from  positive  institution. 
The  latter  is  appropriately  call^  interna-' 
tional  lato,  and  is  again  divisible  into  two 
heads,  the  one  which  regulates  the  rights, 
intercouise  and  obligations  of  nations,  as 
such,  with  each  other ;  the  other,  which 
regulates  the  rights  and  obligations  more 
immediately  belonging  to  their  respective 
subjects.  Thus  the  rights  and  duties  of 
ambassadors  belong  to  that  head  which 
respects  the  nation  m  its  sovereign  capaci- 
ty ;  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  or  one 
nation  to  property  situated  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  lat- 
ter head.  The  former  is  frequently  de- 
nominated the  public  law  of  nations,  and 
the  latter  the  pnvale  law  of  nations.  The 
general  founaation  on  which  the  law  of 
nations  rests,  is  the  law  of  nature,  or  that 
system  of  principles  which  is  deduced  by 
human  reason  irom  the  nature  of  man, 
and  his  social  obligations,  for  the  direction 
and  government  of  human  societies.  Not 
that  eveiy  principle  of  natural  law  is  ap- 
plicable to  nations,  in  the  same  way  and 
manner  as  it  is  to  individuafs ;  but  that  na- 
tions, being  moral  persons,  are  bound  b^ 
the  same  principles,  so  far  as  they  admit 
of  a  just  application  to  them.  And  among 
Christian  nations,  these  principles  are  il- 
lustrated and  enforced  by  the  superior 
sanctions  and  doctrines  of  divine  revela- 
tion. It  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of 
natural  law  are  not,  of  themselves,  suffi- 
cient to  regtilate,  in  a  fixed  and  definitive 
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mumeryall  tke  oompUeated  nbtionfl  of 
aociety ;  for,  in  many  cases,  no  rale  ia^  or 
can  be,  fiiraiahed  by  human  leaaon,  which 
is,  necessarily,  the  si^e  and  true  rule  to 
govern  them.  There  are  many  eases  in 
which  the  rule  is  a  matter  of  indiffisrenee^ 
or  of  convenience^  or  of  arbitrary  regular 
tion ;  and  eveiy  nadon  is  firee  lo  adopt  or 
reject  the  rale  which  is  fiamed  by  anoth- 
er. There  are,  again,  other  cases,  in 
which  a  nation  may  jusdy  yield  up  its 
own  strict  rights,  or  modify  them,  witnout 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, or  moral  obligation.  The  law  of  na- 
tions may,  therefore,  be  divided  into  two 
great  classes  of  princi|ries,  ni^nely,  those 
which  arise  firom  natural  or  universal  law, 
and  those  which  are  of  mere  positive  in- 
stitution. The  former  is  denominated  the 
vnwersd  law  ^  noAmi ;  the  latter,  the 
pomtim  law  of.  naiioiif .  And  the  hitler  is 
again  divisible  into  the  tualomary  laWf  or 
tflAt  which  arises  from  the  rilent  consent 
of  nations^  as  evidenced  by  general  ungea 
and  customs,  and  habits  of  intercotuse; 
and  the  esneeiilionallMf,  which  arises  fh>m 
express  compacts,  or  treaties  between  na- 
tional or  in  a  particular  state,  fiomthefiin* 
damentai  constitution  of  auch  stale.  We 
do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  to  emerupon 
any  theoretical  investiption  of  the  prino»- 
ples  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  merely  to 
present  a  practieal  summary  of  the  moit 
unnonant  of  tham.  Onr  obieec  is  to  fm^ 
rush  a  guide  to  the  actual  stato  of  this 
branch  of  public  jurispradence,  rather 
than  an  expoailion  of  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded.  In  eonsideiing  this 
subject,  it  is  our  design  to  treat,  first,  of 
the  iolernal  law  of  nationiv  ^  ^^^i^ 
which  concerns  a  natimi  cooridered  byic- 
aelf ;  and,  secondly,  the  external  law  of 
nations,  or  that  which  eoncerns  its  inter- 
course and  rektioDS  with  other  states. 

1.  Maions  eonaidartd  m  tkenudoeg^ — 
Whenany  society  of  men,  or  body  politic,  is 
united  for  the  purposes  of  goverament,  and 
for  mutual  proiectioo,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  such  society,  or  body  politic,  a  jidfe, 
or  naiwL,  To  every  state,  or  natkm,  wa 
ascribe  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence, and  e^iiialiQr  with  every  other. 
£veiy  nation  which  governs  itself;  without 
dependence  upon  any  foreign  power,  ia 
deemed  a  sovereign  stato.  By  soeere^gi^ 
^  m  meant  the  lisoluto  right  to  exercise 
supreme  power,  without  any  respomifaili^ 
to  an^  superior,  except  God.  This  Is 
aovereigat^,  in  its  larpest  sense ;  end  in 
this  view  it  is  despotic  and  uncontroUar- 
Me.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  poaeaaon  of  such  an  absolule^  despot- 


ic sovereicnty,  is  kidlspsMahlo  tn  the  ex- 
istonee  of  a  nation,  or  tnat  it  is  ordinatily 
conferred,  or  proper  to  be  oonfemd,  upon 
its  own  functionaries.  All  that  is  meant 
u^  that  it  is  competent  for  die  people  com- 
posing any  state,  or  nation,  toexerriss 
such  pQwer,  or  to  confide  it  todieirpoblie 
fhnctionaries ;  and  the  exercise  or  it  fay 
either  cannot,  properly,  be  questioned  by 
any  foreign  stato  or  goveniment.  Theo- 
redcally  speaking,  this  ahsohito  oov«rrign- 
Ijr  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  n  every  na- 
tion, as  a  potential  attributo;  bnt,)iracii- 
cally  spealqng,  it  rarely  has  any  exiBience^ 
as  an  actual  attribute,  in  the  ofgamsafion 
of  any  government  The  fbrmn  of  gov- 
erament are  divisible  into  three  sortt :  de- 
mocracies, or  govwnments  by  the  people; 
aristoprades,  or  goveramento  of  a  uAetx 
few ;  and  monaicnies,  or  govermnents  of 
a  single  head ;  and  oiKch  of  these  may  be 
varicKisly  mixed  up  with  the  otheis,  so  as 
to  form  a  complex  goverament,  such  as  a 
representative  democracy,  or  lepubiic,  or 
a  limited  monarehy,  or  a  limiled  aristocra- 
cy. In  a  pure  despotism,  indeed,  all  sove- 
reign power  is eoncentreted  in  tibe  head; 
but  such  a  goverament  rarely  exists ;  for, 
in  governments  usually  styled  despode,  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  thesoeiety,  ani 
tiw  habits,  and  noannen^  and  opinions  of 
tiie  people  generally,  intoipose  some  indi- 
rect checks^  and  compel  the  sovesnian  to 
yield  a  practical  obemence  to  some  maim 
prescribed  to  has  preroaattvesL  If  he  does 
not,  there  is  often  an  ulnmato  resort  of  po^ 
uhur  or  aristocratical  power,  which,  by  cat- 
ting him  ofi^admioiBleraaneflbetnal,  though 
sanguinary  remedy.  In  fiee  govemmenti^ 
this  despotic  sovereignty  is  a  mere  residtt- 
ary  power  in  the  people,  if  it  can  be  ssid 
to  have  any  poritive  existence  at  alL  ii 
never  is  confided  to  any  public  functlona- 
ties,  except  for  trsnsitory  purpoaea ;  and  it 
is  contrary  to  the  theoretical  principles  of 
such  governments  that  it  sbonkl  be  in- 
trustoo,  as  a  permanent  attrihute,  to  the. 
kgishoive,  executive,  or  judicial  depart- 
ments.  Nations,  therefore,  in  a  just  s«ise, 
are  deemed^  sovereign,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  'possess  die  absoloto  right  to 
exercise,  in  meir  actual  oiganiascion,  auch 
transcendent  and  despotic  anthemy,  but 
because  whatever  they  do  exerclm  ismde- 
pendent  of  and  unooirtrollable  by  any  for- 
eign luttion.  The  sovereignty  of  many 
nations  is^  in  its  actual  otganiarfen,  limil- 
ed by  their  own  consiitotiona  of  fpivem- 
ment ;  but,  in  relaiion  to  all  foreign  slatsib 
the  ocwereign^  ii^  neveitholeBi^  eompleto 
and  perfocL  And  a  nation  majr  ei^an  nare 
a  Ijmitad  t^nnsution  with  or 
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11^  other  aatkmfi  and  vet  retain  a  gene- 
lu  eoferngnty,  in  all  other  respect^  end 
tiiQi  entitle  iMf  to  be  deemed  a  sovereign 
BitfioB,  if  it  etiH  poeseoee  the  power  to 
flovern  itMlf  by  iteown  authority  and  laws. 
u  respect  to  each  other,  then,  nationa  poe- 
meed  of  sovereignty,  in  the  liniited  sense 
above  stated,  are  deemed  equals,  and  are 
flotitied  to  the  same  genend  lichts  and 
privileges;  Relative  strength  is  of  no  con- 
sequeooe;  it  neitber  confera  nor  abstracts 
soy  sovereign  power.  Relative  weakness 
erestes  no  dependence,  and,  in  a  just 
sense,  compels  to  no  sacrifice  of  national 
attributes^  In  respect  to  its  own  internal 
eoncems^  every  nation  possesses  general 
and  supreme  authority.  How  that  author* 
ity  shall  be  exercised,  and  by  whom,  de* 
pends  upon  the  particular  constitution  of 
each  state^  and  is  subject  to  the  modifica- 
tion and  control  of  the  national  will,  ez« 
proaed  in  such  manner  as  the  people  pre* 
acribe.  'Rie  authority  of  the  nadon  over 
aH  its  members  i^  by  the  veiy  act  of  asso- 
dadon,  deemed,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
geoeral  weUare  of  the  notion,  complete 
and  supreme.  All  the  membere  are  bound 
to  obedience  and  allegiance ;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  nation  is  bound  to  protect  and 
peserre  its  membera.  It  may  be  proper, 
nowever,  to  express  the  rights  and  duties 
of  a  nation  in  amore  exact  fimn  than  can 
be  communicated  in  such  general  propoei- 
tiooft  1.  Eveiy  nation  possesses  full  ju- 
ndiction  to  create,  alter,  abolish,  and  rec- 
olate  its  own  form  of  government,  in  sudi 
t  mannerns  to  provide,  finom  time  to  time, 
ibr  its  own  samy  and  happinesSb  S.  £v* 
eiy  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tioii,  within  its  territory,  over  all  persons 
and  thmgs  therein,  db  Every  nation  po»- 
aenes  a  right  to  demand  the  allegiance  of 
all  its  own  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  by 
its  own  laws,  whether  they  afe  at  home  or 
abroad.  4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
the  temporary  allegiance  and  obedience  of 
all  peiBona  who  are  strangereand  foreign- 
eiSp  so  long  as  thev  reside  within  its  terri- 
torial limits.  5.  Every  nation  has  a  ri||fat 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  in  common  with 
every  other  nation,  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
ifi  all  other  places  not  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  some  other  nation.  6.  Every  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  enforce  its  own  reguh- 
tioDs  upon  its  own  subiectt^  and  upon  all 
other  pereons  esiiing  under  its  flag  and  pro- 
toction  upon  the  high  8eas,.and  to  povem 
iti  trade  ttiereon,  not  inlerfering  with  the 
«OBiinon  ligfats  of  other  nations.  7.  Ev- 
o>y  Dstion  has  a  right  to  hold  all  persons, 
mi  widlin  its  limitB,  and  not  specially 
1  ^  the  kw  of  nationB^  to  be  its 


subjectq^  and  bound  tiiereto  by  natund  al- 
legiance. 8.  Every  nation  has  a  ri(^t  to 
naturalize  foreigners  residing  witmn  its 
territory,  at  its  own  pleasure ;  but  such 
naturalization  cannot  impair  or  destroy  the 
rights  of  other  nations,  to  whom  they  may 
previously  owe  allegiance.  9.  Every  na- 
tion poeseasoB  a  supreme  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  authority,  and  may  con- 
fer such' portion  of  these  powers  upon  its 
public  functionaries,  for  ihe  purposes  of 
Its  own  safety,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
it  may  4leem  proper.  10.  Eveiy  nation 
has  a  right  to  acquire  and  hold  nroperty, 
as  iiB  own  public  domain,  for  puraic  pur- 
poses. 11.  The  rights  of  persons,  and  the 
rights  of  property,  within  its  territory,  are 
subject  to  the  control  and  regulation  of 
every  nation,  acoordinir  to  its  own  consti- 
tution and  biws.  12.  The  territory  with- 
in the  limits  of  every  nation,  not  owned 
by  any  private  peraons,  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion, in  Its  sovereign  capad^.  13.  Every 
nation,  in  virtue  of  its  eminent  domain, 
has,  in  cases  of  neceaaity,  and  for  the  pub- 
lie  safety  and  happiness,  a  right  to  dispose 
of  any  portion  of  tiie  wealth  or  property  of 
its  subjects.  14.  Eveiy  nation  poesesaos 
the  power,  in  virtue  of  ita  sovereignty,  to 
punish  all  crimes  committed  against  it, 
and  to  enforce  all  civil  obligations  due  to 
it  from  persons  subjected  to  its  authority. 
Such  are  some  of  the  more  impoitant 
itsof  sovereignty,  belonging  to  nations. 


We  may  now  enumemte  some  of  their 
duties.  1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  possessions  of  its  sub- 
jects against  all  aggressions.  3.  Every 
nation  is  bound  to  prevent  its  subjecta  fit>m 
doing  any  wrong  or  injustice  to  the  #  sub- 
jects of  other  countries,  a  Every  nation, 
m  virtue  of  ita  obligation  to  nreserve  the 
peace,  safetf ,  liberty  and  happiness  of  its 
own  subjects,  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
enactment  of  ail  good  and  wholesome 
laws  finr  these  purposes ;  and,  especially, 
to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  na- 
tion itself;  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manutetures,  and  all  lawful  pur- 
suits, which  are  calculated  to  relieve  the 
wants,  promote  the  prosperity,  or  encoui^ 
see  the  just  enterprise  of  its  subjects.  4. 
^rery  nation  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
due  and  regular  administration  of  justice ; 
for  the  redress  of  wronss ;  for  the  preser- 
vation of  civil,  political  and  religious  lib- 
erty ;  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  and  sound 
morals;  for  the  suppression  of  vice;  for 
public  education  and  instruction ;  and  for 
all  other  objects  which  are  essential  to  the 
true  interests  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Such,  in  a  general  view,  are  some  of  the 
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more  impoitant  duties  of  nations^  in  re- 
spect to  their  internal  concerns. — It  has 
been  already  stated  that  every  nation  pos- 
sesses a  right  to  all  territory  within  hsown 
limits,  not  belonging  to  private  persons; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  all  such  ter- 
ritory is  held  for  the  national  benefit,  it 
may  be  alienated,  and  disposed  o^  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  nation.  All  proper- 
ty, however  acquired  by  the  nation,  is 
subject  to  the  like  disposition.  Thus  all 
the  national  revenues  arising  from  taxa- 
tion, or  rents,  or  other  income,  or  rgsources, 
may  be  applied  as  the  nation  deems  proper 
for  its  own  wel&re.  fiut  there  are  many 
things  which  a  nation  holds  (or  the  pubUc 
use  and  benefit,  in  respect  to  which  all  the 
subjects  possess,  or  may  possess,  a  com- 
mon right  of  enjoymenL  Thus  rivers, 
lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  within  the  lim- 
its of  tho  territory  of  a  nation,  are  pos- 
sessed and  owned  by  the  nation,  in  virtue 
of  its  occupation  of  the  adjacent  country ; 
and,  untU  aUenated,  they  are  held  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and 
may  be  used  by  all  the  people  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fishing  and  navigation.  Of  the 
like  nature  are  roads,  and  highways,  and 
canals,  established  and  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  All  these  territo- 
rial rights  and  possesions,  however,  are 
subject  to  the  municipal  regulations  of 
every  nation,  according  to  its  own  choice, 
and  constitution  of  government 

2l  0/  ./Va/ton^,  conaiderjsd  in  Rdation  io 
taxh  Mar, — ^The  basis,  on  which  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  reste,  is  the  funda- 
mental maxims,  that  they  are  all  moral 
persons,  and  that  each  has  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, in  soverei^ty  and  social  rights,  with 
every  other.  They  are  treated  as  moral 
persons  possessing  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  responsible  to  the  common 
Creator  for  a  just  dischai^  of  all  the  du- 
ties common  to  the  human  race.  They 
are  bound  to  do  justice,  to  perform  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  render  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other,  in  the  sj^me  man- 
ner, and  upon  the  same  principles,  that 
bind  individuals  to  like  duties.  If  there 
is  any  difierence,  nations  are  under  a 
superior  obligation  to  perform  all  social 
duties,  because  their  means  are  more  ex- 
tensive, and  their  authority  more  complete, 
than  tiiose  of  individuals.  Hence  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  nation  to  succor  and  assist 
another,  that  is  sufifering  by  famine,'  pesti- 
lence, or  other  calamity ;  to  cultivate 
friendship  and  good  will  towards  all 
others;  to  abstain  from  all  injury  and 
wrong  to  all  others ;  and  tccherish,  as  far 


as  may  be,  an  honest  and  frank 
courae  with  all  others,  upon  principles  of 
reciprocal  benevolence.  However  imper 
fectjy  these  duties  may,  in  a  practical  sease, 
be  performed  b^  nations,  they  are  the  clear 
result  of  undeniable  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
positive  declarations  of  Christianity.  The 
other  maxim,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 
the  perfect  equality  of  nations,  whether  great 
or  small,  maritime  or  inland,  strong  or 
weak.  In  this  respect,  they  are  trnted 
like  individuals,  who,  however  differing 
in  capacity  and  strength,  are  deemed  eo- 
tided  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  the 
{general  scale  of  the  human  race.  In  a 
just  sense,  then,  all  nations  ave  of  equal 
rank  and  dignity,  although,  by  custom  and 
usage,  a  precedency  in  mere  matters  of 
ceremony  and  courtesy  is  often  conceded 
to  nations  which  have  a  high  antiquity,  or 
superior  renown,  or  uncommon  power. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  in  regard 
to  each  other,  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  heads, — those  which  belong  to  a 
state  of  peace,  and  those  which  belong  is 
a  state  of  war.  We  shall  first  tzeat  of 
those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  peaee. 
1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  abstain  fixwi 
all  interference  with  the  domain  of  other 
nations.  That  domain  extends  to  every 
thing  which  a  nation  is  in  poasession  of 
by  a  Just  tide,  whether  it  be  by  purchasa, 
or  cession,  or  conquest,  or  by  a  tide 
founded  solely  on  a  long  possession.  la 
respect  to  foreign  nations,  not  only  the 
public  domain,  but  all  the  private  prope^ 
ty  of  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  situated 
within  its  limits,  is  deemed  tlie  property 
of  the  nation.  This  right  of  domain  is 
exclusive;  and,  consequently,  no  natioa 
can  rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  nt 
sovereignty  within  the  territories  of  anotho. 
either  over  persons  or  things.  If  a  natioa 
chooses  to  leave  some  part  of  its  tenitoiy 
desert  and  uncultivated,  this  does  not  jus- 
tify any  other  nation  in  seizing  upon  or 
occupying  it  But,  where  a  desert  terri- 
tory has  no  owner,  there  the  aation  that 
first  discovers  or  occupies  it,  is  generally 
allowed  to  possess  a  just  tide  to  iL  But 
if  the  territory,  when  discovered,  is  occu- 
pied by  inhabitants,  no  just  right  exists  to 
expel  or  to  subdue  them,  upon  any  xecog* 
nised  principles  of  national  la(W.  Such 
inhabitants  have  just  as  goad  a  tid^ 
founded  upon  possession,  as  can  bt 
claimed  by  any  other  people.  2.  Wheia 
two  nations  border  on  a  river,  ar  lake,  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  it  often  becomes  a  maCMr 
of  dispute  how  fiir  the  limits  of  each 
extend,  and  how  &r  either  may  esanm 
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«xdnBive  juriadictUm  oyer  such  plaoea. 
No  principkB  can  be  laid  down,  which 
will  embrace  all  cases  of  this  sort  But 
as  a  natioQ  may  acquire  ezclusiTe  domin- 
ioa  in  a  liver,  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
wme  rules  have  been  laid  down  as  guides 
on  this  subject  When  a  nation  takes 
posKsnon  of  a  coimtry  bounded  by  a 
nver.  it  is  considered  as  appropriating  to 
ittdf  the  liver  also,  if  there  is  no  advenn 
posKssion  or  appropriation.  In  such 
casee^  a  priority  of  possession  or  occupa- 
tion is  ipenenUv  allowed  to  rive  the 
saperior  right  If  a  nation  has  long  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  use  of  such  river,  lake, 
or  ann  of  the  sea,  for  navigation,  fishings 
k^  that  is  imdeisiood  to  strengthen  its 
title  of  possession.  If  no  priority  of  occu* 
pation  is^  or  can  be  established,  by  either 
of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite 
banks  of  a  river,  each  is  consideied  as 
having  an  equal  tUle;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
the  right  of  dominion  of  each  will  extend 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  the  river 
{ntque  adjihun  o^iMe).  Where  a  nation 
poflKsses  the  temtory  on  both  rides  of  a 
lirer,  so  iar  as  such  territory  extends,  it  is 
deeined  to  be  the  owner  of  the  river  itself; 
but  other  nations,  owning,  in  like  manner, 
above  or  below,  on  the  seme  river,  may 
bave  a  rightof  passage,  or  other  servitude. 
In  respect  to  the  main  sea,  in  former 
times,  several  nations  laid  claims  to  an 
Qxduave  dominion,  or,  at  least,  to  a  pre- 
eminence in  and  over  certain  parts  of  it 
But  the  ireiienil  doctrine  now  maintained 
i%that  ul  nations  have  equal  and  com- 
mon rights  on  the  high  sea,  and  they  are 
not  bound  to  admit  any  superiority  there. 
The  sea  which  washes  the  coast  of  a  na- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  a  cannot-shot,  or  a 
marine  lea|;ue,  is  now  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  the  temtory  of  the  nation,  over  which 
it  may,  lor  its  own  protection,  exercise  an 
exehiBve  jurisdiction.  And,  in  respect  to 
petsone  subjected  to  its  laws,  eveipr  nation 
now  claims  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
on  the  high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ftrang,iiot  only  the  bw  of  nations,  but  its 
own  munieipal  repilation&  9,  From  the 
eidurive  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  a 
nation,  within  its  domain,  it  follows,  that 
DO  other  natimi  has  a  right  to  punish  for 
emnes  eommitted  by  its  own  subjects 
theran.  No  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to 
pome  Koy  crimhial,  or  fugitive  from  ius- 
tiee,  theran ;  but  its  chdm,  if  any,  is  a 
mere  ri^  to  demand  him  fiom  the  nation 
M£  From  this  peculiar  and  excluave 
jmisdietion,  which  a  nation  exercises  with- 
in lis  own  territoiy,  over  persons  and 
thinp^  other  nationB  are  accustomed,  upon 
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principles  of  comity  and  general  conve- 
nience, to  renect  the  decisions  of  the  local 
tribunals^  and  to  recognise  the  rights  gen- 
erally derived  from  them.  It  misht  other- 
wise happen  that,  with  every  <£ange  of 
domicil,  the  entire  rights  of  property  might 
be  subjected  to  new  Utigation;  and  a 
judgment,  valid  where  it  was  rendered, 
mi^t  be  set  aside  by  a  tribunal  having  no 
competency  to  exercise  an  appellate  juris- 
diction. 4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
regulate  its  own  intercourse  and  c^m 
meroe  with  other  nations,  not  denying 
them  just  rights,  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
most  conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  and 
interests.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  re* 
strict  commerce,  which  is  generally  bene- 
ficial to  all  mankind,  beyond  what  a  just 
care  of  its  own  interests  dictates.  And  it 
will  not,  if  it  be  wise,  impose  any  restric- 
tions upon  trade,  which  tend  to  a  destruc- 
tion of  free  commerce,  or  to  create  an  un- 
just monopoly.  In  respect  to  its  conduct 
towards  foreiJaierB,  every  nation  seems 
imder  a  moru  obligation  to  treat  them 
with  reepect,  kindness,  and  humani^,  dur- 
ing theur  sojourn  within  'its  temtories. 
And  thou||^h,  strictly  speaking,  no  fi»eigner 
has  any  nght  to  claim  a  pennanent  domi- 
cil, or  to  exercise  his  trade  or  buriness 
within  its  territories,  any  uiteiforence  with 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  such  persons  is 
generally  deeined  aharsh  exerdseof power. 
And  if  a  nation  allows  foreigners  to  enter 
into  its  territoiy,  it  is  bound  to  respect  their 
rights^  so  long  as  they  conduct  thedoselves 
peaceably ;  and  i^  in  breach  of  good  foitfa, 
It  proceeds  to  punish  them  vindictively, 
when  thev  have  committed  no  ofience, 
it  is  justly  reqionsible  for  Its  conduct 
to  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  For- 
eigners, however,  are  bound  to  obey  the 
laws  of  a  countiy,  as  long  as*they  reside 
within  it,  and  under  its  protection.  And 
as  they  are  amenable  to  its  laws,  so  they 
ought,  in  reason,  to  have  the  assistance  of 
its  courts  of  justice  to  vindicate  their  own 
rights.  The  property  heki  by  foreiniere 
within  a  country,  according  to  the  laws, 
ought  to  be  protected  in  the  seme  manner 
as  ^at  of  nativea  It  is  a  oeneral  rule 
among  nations  to  regulate  tne  descent, 
distribution  and  alienation  of  immovable 
property  exclurively  by  the  htws  of  the 
coimtry  wherein  it  lies.  As  to  movaUe 
property,  it  is  now  a  jcommon  custom, 
and  seems  most  reasonable  and  just,  to 
aUow  foreigners  the  liberty  of  disposing 
of  it  by  wil^  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
laws  of  then:  own  country,  <xr  of  their  own 
permanent  domicil.  Some  governments, 
m  the  case  of  the  death  of  foreigners  with 
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in  their  territory,  bare  exercised  a  very 
harsh  right  of  appropriating  the  property 
left  by  such  pejsons  to  themselvea  But 
this  exercise  of  right,  or  ^ther  of  power, 
has  been  generally  discountenanced,  in 
iatter  times,  among  civilized  nations.  The 
rights  of  foreigners  are,  however,  so  much 
a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  and  pol- 
icy, that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  more 
than  a  few  very  general  principles  on  the 
subjecL  5.  How  far  a  nation  is  bound  to 
concede  to  others  the  exercise  of  any 
rights,  within  its  own  territory,  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  speculation  among  wri- 
ten  on  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  been 
often  asked,  whether  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  demand,  in  case  of  necessity,  that 
anodier  shall  supply  it  with  provis- 
ions, or  allow  it  to  procure  necessaries 
therein ;  whether  a  nation  may  insist  upon 
a  right  of  passage  through  the  territoiy  of 
another  nation,  either  for  persons  or  mer- 
chandise ;  whether  it  may  claim  for  its  sub- 
jects a  right  to  reside  in  the  territories  of 
another  nation ;  whether  it  may,  of  right, 
demand  from  a  nadon  the  free  use  of  a 
thing,  within  its  territory,  which  is  inex- 
haustible, and  is  of  innocent  use,  such  as 
of  water.  To  all  such  questions  there  can 
be  little  more  than  a  general  reply,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  con- 
cede to  the  necessities  of  othera  whatever 
may  not  incommode  itself  or  affect  its  in- 
terests, or  endanger  its  peace  or  prosperity. 
6w  The  intercourse  between  nations  can 
scarcely  be  beneficially  carried  on  without 
the  instrumentality  of  some  public  a^nts. 
They  may  have  d&putes  to  adjust,  injuries 
to  redress,  rights  to  ascertain,  mutual  ob- 
jects and  interests  to  promote^— all  of 
which  ma^  require  great  deliberation  and 
many  conferences.  It  is  obviously  impos- 
sible for  the  government  of  a  nation  to 
carry  on  its  negotiations  at  a  distance, 
without  the  aid  of  some  public  functiona- 
ries, who  shall  represent  its  sovereignty, 
and  have  authority  to  act  in  regard  to  its 
rights.  Hence  arises  the  right  of  every  na- 
tion to  send  and  to  receive  ambassadors, 
and  other  public  ministers.  And  tliis 
right  of  embassy,  inasmucli  as  its  tendency 
is  to  promote  justice,  harmony,  peace,  and 
social  virtue,  among  nations,  has  always 
been  deemed  peculiarly  sacred.  The  law 
of  ambassadois  forms,  therefore,  a  larse 
head  in  the  law  of  nations-,  and  it  is  ob- 
served with  a  jealous  and  scrupulous  care 
by  all  civilized  nations.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  nation  itself^  ambassadors,  and 
other  public  ministers,  are  exempted  from 
all  responsibility  to  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  countries  to  which  they 


are  sent  Their  persons  are  held  aacnd 
and  inviolable.  Their  property,  and  ser- 
vants, and  retinue,  enjoy  a  like  privilege. 
Their  houses  are  deemed,  in  some  son, 
asylums;  and  they  have  many  prifileges 
conceded  to  them,  which  do  not  Mong  ts 
any  other  persons  in  the  country  when 
they  reside.  These  rights,  and  privileges^ 
and  immunities,  are  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  fiivors  grsnted  to  the  indi- 
viduaJ,  but  as  a  sovereign  claim  and  publie 
security  insisted  on  by  all  nattons^  and  le- 
fiised  by  none.  The  peace  and  safety  of 
aU  nations  are  eesentiallv  connected  with 
the  strict  observance  of  them ;  and  they 
are  rarely  infringed,  except  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  aggravation  and  injury. 
7.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  amhasaa- 
dors,  and  other  public  ministeni,  that  trea- 
ties, conventions,  and  other  compacts  be- 
tween nation^  are  usualW  negotiated,  thus 
forming  a  positive  code  lor  the  r^^latioa 
of  their  mutual  rights,  duties  and  interesta 
In  the  modem  practice  of  nations,  such 
treaties  and  compacts  ate  not  getiendly 
deemed  final  and  conclusive  until  they 
have  been  ratified  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments to  which  the  negotiators  beh»g. 
When  made,  such  treaties  possess  im 
highest  sancti*y  and  obligatory  foicei 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  violated ;  b«t 
they  never  can  be  justiy  violated,  ezoe^ 
in  cases  of  great  and  positive  wrongs  on 
the  side  of  me  other  contracting  party,  or 
from  extreme  necessity,  or  from  a  change 
of  circumstances,  which  renders  them 
wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust^  Many 
rules  have  been  laid  down  for  the  interpie- 
tation  of  treaties.  But  they  all  resolve 
themselves,  ultimately,  into  one  great  max- 
un,  which  is,  that  they  are  to  be  nader- 
stood  and  constnied  according  to  their 
obvious  meanin|r,  and  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Treaties  may  be  dis* 
solved  in  several  ways; — firat,  by  the  vol- 
untary assent  of  the  parties;  secondly,  fay 
a  formal  dissolution,  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  parties,  acting  upon  its  own  respon- 
sibility, in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  au- 
thority ;  thirdly,  by  operation  of  kw,  as  in 
cases  where  the  contnupting  partiee  lose 
their  distinct  sovereignty,  and  become  in* 
corporated  into  a  single  nation ;  fourthly, 
by  implication,  as  when  new  treaties  ars 
formed  between  the  parties  upon  the  same 
subject,  or  new  alliances  are  contraded, 
which  are  incompatible  with  existiiig 
treaties.  8.  As  to  the  modes  of  tenninal- 
iog  disputes  between  nations.  These  aie 
various, — by  compromise ;  by  roediatioo, 
by  arbitration ;  by  conferences  and  eoo- 
gresses;   by  tacit  acquieBcenoeB  in  the 
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I  of  the  other  side ;  and,  lastly,  on  a 
frtlure  of  all  these,  by  an  ultimate  reaoit 
10  anuB.  This  resort  raay  be  by  a  limited 
or  b^  an  unlimited  warfare ;  by  a  limited 
warare,  as  by  retaliation,  by  reprisals,  or 
other  modified  redress;  by  an  uulimited 
vaiftre^  as  in  cases  of  general  hostilities 
io  a  public  war.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  re- 
sort to  arms  can  be  properly  had  only 
when  all  peaceable  means  of  redress  have 
been  eihausted,  and  for  causes  of  an  im- 
portant nature.  2.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  die  rights  and  duties 
of  nations  in  regard  to  each  other,  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  war,— First,  between 
{he  nations  at  war.  The  right  of  decbu^ 
mg  war  resalts  from  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  preserve  its  own  existence,  its  own  lib- 
erties, and  its  own  essential  interesta  In 
a  state  of  nature,  men  have  a  right  to  em- 
ploy force  in  selMefence ;  and,  when  they 
enter  into  society,  this  ri^ht  is  transferred 
to  the  government,  and  is  an  incident  to 
sovereignty.  1.  What  are  jufeit  causes  for 
entering  into  war,  is*  a  question  which 
has  been  much  dbcussed  by  publicists. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  geneml 
rules  on  the  sulqect,  and  nations  must  be 
ultimately  left  to  decide  for  themselves^ 
when  the  exigency  arises.  In  general,  it 
nay  be  said,  that  war  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tored  into^  except  for  veiy  cogent  reasons, 
is  it  Becessarily  involves  much  personal 
nflfering,  and  manv  private  as  well  as 
public  sacrificea  No  man  can  look  upon 
the  confiiets  of  armies  and  navies,  the  pil- 
hge  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  and  of 
life,  which  it  unavoidably  involves,  with- 
out feeling  that  a  deep  morel  responsibii- 
ity  attaches  upon  the  nation  whicn  under- 
takes it  Defonsive  wars  are  necessarily 
justifiable  fifom  the  fiict,  that  they  involve 
the  existeuce  or  safety  of  the  nation  and 
ito  interests.  But  ofiensive  wars  are  of  a 
veiv  difi^nt  character,  and  can  be  justi- 
fied only  in  cases  of  aggravated  wron0% 
or  vital  injuries.  2.  In  respect  to  the 
node  of  declaring  war.  It  may  be  formal, 
as  by  a  public  declaration,  or  informal,  as 
by  actual  hostilities.  In  modem  times, 
nations  are  accustomed,  flenerally,  to  make 
a  public  declaration,  and  to  justify  them- 
selves before  the  worhl,  by  a  manifesto  of 
their  reasons,  a  The  effects  of  a  decla- 
niiooofvrar.  Thefirsteffi^ctistoputall 
the  subjects  of  each  of  the  nations  in  a 
atateof  hostility  to  each  other.  All  public 
and  an  private  social  intercourae  are  sus- 
pended between  them.  They  are  not  at 
nherty  to  engage  in  trade,  or  commerce,  or 
coMnet,  with  each  other;  and  they  re- 


tain the  diaracter  of  enemies,  in  whatever 
countiy  they  may  be  found.  In  the  next 
place,  all  the  property  belonging  to  each 
is  deemed  hostile.  If  it  be  personal  prop- 
erty, it  may  be  captured  as  prize ;  if  lands, 
it  may  be  seized,  and  confiscated,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  if  it  be  merely 
in  debts  or  stock,  it  may,  in  the  extreme 
exercise  of  the  laws  of  wbr,  be  equally 
liable  to  confiscation.  In  general,  each 
nation  restrains  the  rifffat  to  make  captures, 
and  to  cany  on  hostilities,  to  such  pereons 
as  are  in  public  employment,  or  to  such 
as  receive  a  public  commission  for  this 
purpose.  Mere  priyate  warfare  is  not  al- 
lowed, except  under  many  restrictions. 
Thus  the  usual  modes  of  carrying  on  war 
are  by  armies,  navies,  and  privateers,  acting 
imder  the  immediate  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment 4.  But,  although  the  extreme 
rights  of  war  are  thus  rigorous  and  op- 
pressive, there  seems  no  reason  to  exduoe, 
even  between  enemies,  the  common  du- 
ties of  humanity.  While  the  battle  rages, 
indeed,  eveiy  thing  but  slaughter  and  vic- 
toiy  are  forgotten.  But,  as  soon  as  it  is 
over,  the  conauerors  are  bound  to  treat  the 
wounded  with  kindness,  and  the  prisonen 
with  a  decent  humanity.  And  they  who 
knowinriy  offend,  in  these  cases,  are 
guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  du^  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man.  And  there  are 
some  things  which  seem  positively  pre- 
hibited  from  their  cruelty  and  bnttal  bar- 
barity: such  are  the  violation  of  female 
captives,  the  toiturinff  of  prisoners,  the 
poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  inhuman 
mstruments  of  war.  5.  In  time  of  war, 
there  is  occasionally  an  intercourse  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  which  should  al- 
ways be  held  sacred.  Thus  the  granting  of 
passports,  and  ransom  of  prisoners  and 
property ;  the  interchange  of  prisonen  by 
cartels ;  the  temporary  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities by  truces ;  the  passage  of  flags  of 
truce ;  the  engaginjg^  in  treaties  of  capitula- 
tion, in  cafses  of  besieged  armies  or  cities, — 
all  these  are  mattere  which  are  held  in  great 
reverence,  and  demand  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  good  futh.  '  .4 /oriion,  there 
should  be  a  total  absence  of  all  fraud  and 
strata|;em,  in  cases  where  preliminary  ne- 
gotiauons  are  entered  into  for  the  puipose 
of  restoring  peace.  6.  In  respect  to  cap- 
tures made  in  .war,  they  generally  enure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign,  unless  he 
has  made  some  other  positive  distribution 
of  them.  YHien  any  conquest  of  territoiy 
is  made,  the  inhabitants  immediately  pass 
under  the  dominion  of  the  conqueror,  and 
are  subject  to  such  laws  as  he  chooses  to 
impose  upon  theizk  Generally,  it  is  for  the 
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intansc,  as  It  oeitaiDly  is  the  oommoD  pid« 
icVf  of  the  oonqueror  to  raspect  the  ligfalB 
ojr  private  peraoos  and  private  proper^r. 
But  in  strictnesB,  his  power  over  each  is 
unlimited,  unless  so  nr  as  it  may  be  re- 
strained by  articles  of  capitulation,  or  by 
moral  or  relif^ous  obligations.  In  cases 
of  reconquest,  the  propeity,  unless  previ- 
ously disposed  o^  retunis  to  the  onginal 
owner  by  the /us  wMMmif  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  restoration  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  his  own  oountiy  reinstates  him  in 
his  prior  rights.  7.  There  are  also  cer- 
tain rights  which  war  confers  on  the  bel- 
ligerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus 
diey  have  a  riflht  to  blockade  the  ports,  or 
beoece  the  cities,  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
interact  all  trade  by  neutrals  with  them. 
They  have  a  right,  also,  to  inast  that  neu- 
nals  shall  conduct  themselves  with  good 
&ith,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in 
the  contest  by  supplvinc  their  enemy 
with  things  contraband  of  war.  And  if 
neutrals  &  so  intafere,  they  have  a  right 
to  punish  them,  either  penonally  or  by  a 
confiscation  of  the  proper^  taken  tn  deMo, 
And  hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of 
sesrch  of  ships  on  the  high  sea%  for  the 
detection  of  conttabandg(M9d8.  Secondly, 
we  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
ri^tsand  dutiesof  neutrals.  A  neutral  na- 
tion is  bound  to  observe  entue  impartiality 
between  the  belligcffenls.  It  is  bound  to 
consider  the  war  just  on  each  side,  at 
least  to  aamime  it  to  be  so,  so  &r  as  recards 
its  own  conduct  It  shouM  do  notfamg, 
therefore,  which  fevors  one  party  at  the 
expense  of  the  other;  although,  if  it  has 
previously  entered  into  treaties  with  one 
of  them,  by  which  it  is  bound  to  lend  a 
limited  aid,  by  supplying  stores  or  troops, 
it  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its  treaty  obUga- 
tions.  This  becomes  often  a  duty  full  of 
peril  and  difficulty,  and,  in  many  in- 
slancesy  will  involve  the  neutral  in  all  the 
embarrassments  of  becoming  a  party  to 
the  war;  for  the  other  side  has  a  right  to 
treat  such  interferences  as  acts  of  hostility, 
although,  if  they  are  of  a  very  limitM 
extant,  they  are  often  silentiy  tolerated. 
Neutral  nations  are,  strictiy  speaking, 
bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  abstain 
fiom  every  interference  in  the  war,  as  by 
carrying  contraband  goods,  serving  in  the 
hostile  army,  furnishing  supplies,  £c  In 
practice,  however,  in  cases  of  contraband 
gooda,  the  belligerents  content  themselves 
vritii  exercirinff  the  right  of  confiscation; 
and  the  neutral  nation  submits  to  this  as  a 
just  and  fit  remedy,  without  any  com- 
plaint Subject  to  the  exceptions  above 
referved  to^  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  ' 


i^on  carrying  on  its  oxdinaiy  commsvoe, 
vnth  each  of  the  belligerents^  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  beSa  accustomed  to  do 
in  times  of  peace.  Whether  it  may  cany 
on  a  trade  with  either  belligerent  m  war, 
which  is  interdicted  in  peace,  is  a  poim 
which  has  given  rise  to  very  sharp  contro- 
versy in  modem  times,  and  eapeckdly 
between  England  and  America,  the  for- 
mer contending  for  the  restriction  to  the 
accustomed  trade,  the  latter  inBisring 
upon  also  canying  on  the  unaccustoniea 
trade.  Whetiier  a  neutral  nation  is  bound 
to  allow  a  passage  to  the  troops  of  either 
belligerant  through  its  own  territory,  is  a 
point  often  discussed.  Strictly  speaking 
neither  party  has  a  riglit  to  inast  on  soS 
a  pasaage ;  and  if  it  is  sranted  to  either, 
and  materiaUy  affects  the  fortune  of  the 
vrar,  it  is  ahnost  always  constnied  as  an 
act  of  hostility  to  the  other  party,  and  is 
resented  accordingly.  A  neutral  natioB 
has  also  a  right  to  insist,  that  no  hostilities 
shall  be  committed  by  the  belligerenti 
within  its  territorial  limits^  The  penons 
and  the  property  of  enemies^  which  an 
within  such  limits,  are  deemed  inviolable^ 
and  entitied  to  neutral  protection.  But  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  a 
neutral  ship  on  the  high  sea%  is  decerned 
good  prize,  and  e  conveno  the  property 
of  a  neutral,  found  on  board  of  an  enemy  v 
ship,  is  deemed  neutraL  The  reason  abr 
the  difference  is,  that  upon  land  the  neu- 
tral sovereign  has  exclusive  juiisdietioo, 
vrithin  his  own  territory,  over  all  penons 
and  property  within  it  But  all  natioi^ 
have  a  common  jurisdiction  on  the  hin 
seas  to  enforce  their  riffhts,  and  the  ri^t 
of  search  carries  with  it  an  incidental 
jurisdiction  over  all  enemy%  propettr 
found  therein,  in  the  ships  of  a  neutraL 
This  riffht  of  search,  however,  is  strictly 
confined  to  merchant  ships,  and  is  never 
extended  to  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the 
nation  itself;  for  in  such  ships  the  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  exclusive.  In  gen- 
eral loo,  the  character  of  neutral,  or  ene- 
my, is  decided  by  the  fi^ct  of  domieU.  A 
native  bom  sub|ect  of  one  belligpueni, 
who  resides  in  a  neutral  country,  is  trestod, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  ss  a 
neutral ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  neutral 
subject,  domiciled  in  an  enemy^  country, 
is  treated,  for  the  like  purposes,  as  an 
enemy.  In  cases  of  dvii  war,  the  rights 
and  duties  <^  neutrals  are  not  essentuJIy 
di^rent  Every  neutral  is  bound  to  sb- 
stain  from  all  active  interference  in  the 
contest,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  the 
contest  ffives  rise  to  the  eslablidimeDt  of 
independent  govenunents^  fbnnedootsf 
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ht  seveniice  of  the  old  empire,  h  is  not 
diemed  an  act  of  hostility  to  recogniM 
each  as  having  a  sovereign  existence  as  a 
nation.  But  wiiile  the  contest  is  dubious, 
and  the  affiiir  weais  the  appeaianoe  of  a 
mere  private  rebellion,  such  a  recosnition 
would  be  deemed  an  active  interrerence 
to  promote  the  civil  war,  and  therefore, 
would,  or  at  least  might,  be  resented  as 
a  departure  from  the  neutral  character. — 
Such  is  a  vety  general  outline  of  some  of 
the  more  important  principles  which  are 
racognised  in  the  law  of  nations.  To  go 
into  the  details  would  require  an  entire 
treatiBe  upon  the  law  of  prize,  and  an- 
other upon  many  complicated  questions, 
growing  out  of  international  rights  and 
amies  in  times  of  peace. 

NATrviTT,  in  astrology ;  the  theme  or 
figure  of  the  heavens,  and  particularly  of 
the  twelve  houses,  at  the  moment  when  a 
person  was  bom ;  called,  also,  the  Aoro- 
Mope.    (See  Horoscope,  and  •^trologjf,) 

Natolia,  or  Anatolia,  or  An adoli  ; 
a  province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Black  sea,  E.  by  Armenia  and 
Syria,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W. 
by  the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of  Mai> 
mora;  ^)out  650  miles  long,  fit>m  E.  to 
W*,  and  400  broad,  from  N.  to  S. ;  square 
miles,  270,000;  population,  6,000,000. 
Widiin  these  limits  are  included  not  only 
Natolia  Proper,  but  also  Caramania,  Roum, 
and  AladuluL  The  whole  is  divided,  by 
the  Turics,  into  six  pachalics,  viz.  Natolia, 
Sivas,  Trel^nd,  Konieh  or  Coffni,  Ma- 
nsch,  and  Adana.  The  capital  of  Natolia 
Proper  is  Kiutajah ;  the  principal  seaport, 
Smyrna ;  other  principal  towns  are  Bursa, 
Angora,  Sinob,  Cruzel-Hisar,  Aphiom-Ka- 
ndusar  and  Ismid.  It  is  divided  mto  17  son- 
KJacals.  Natolia  was  anciently  called  Asia 
•M^nor,  which  comprise  ancient  Bithynia, 
P^phlagonia,  Galatiil,Pbrygia,Mysia,iEo- 
Ga,  Ionia,  Lydia,Caria,  Doris,  Pysidia,  Licia 
and  Paraphylia.  (See  the  artieUs,)  The  soil 
is  in  general  fertile,  producing  com,  to- 
bacco, and  fiiiits  of  various  kinds,  cotton 
and  nlk;  and,  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  the  Turks,  the  commerce  is  con- 
aderable,  particularly  in  carpets,  leather, 
dniga,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  articles  of 
manufacture  and  produce.    The  greater 

Kit  of  the  fohabitants  are  Mohammedans : 
I  there  are  many  Christians,  principally 
of  the  Greek  church,  governed  by  patri- 
archs, archbishops  and  bishops,  who  ore 
tolerated  by  the  Porte.    There  are,  like- 
wise, many  Armenians,  and  some  Roman 
Catholics.    {See  Ottoman  Empire.) 
Natrolite.    (See  Zeotite.) 
Natron  ;  a  salt  which  is  round  in  the 
13  » 


ashes  of  several  marine  plants;  fai  some 
lakes,  as  in  the  Natron  lakes  of  Egypt ;  and 
in  some  mineral  spring  &c  {S^Soda.) 

Natural  BaiDOB,  m  Rockoridge  coun- 
^,  Virginia.  This  bridge,  which  is  ovw 
Cedar  creek,  is  a  great  curiosity.  Iti 
dimensions  are  vast;  its  appearance  lofty, 
grand,  and  even  awibL  It  stands  on  the 
ascent  of  a  hill,  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  has  been  cloven 
by  some  great  convulsion ;  but  according 
to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  chasm  has 
been  worn  by  the  action  of  the  vrater. 
The  fissure,  at  the  bridge,  is  350  feet  deep, 
45  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  90  at  the  toil. 
The  rock,  which  forms  the  bridge,  is  60 
feet  broad  in  the  middle,  and  is  covered 
with  earth  and  trees.  Here  is  a  poal- 
office ;  14  miles  8.  W.  of  Lexington,  and 
180W.  of  Richmond. 

Natural  History  is  the  description  of 
all  bodies  belongmg  to  nature,  in  one  of 
the  narrow  senses  of  the  word  nadfre,  in 
which  it  is  confined  to  the  visible  objects 
of  this  earth,  including,  of  course,  the 
phenomena  of  their  srowth  and  formation. 
The  systems  of  the  difierent  kin^oms  of 
nature  will  be  found  under  their  respec- 
tive heads ;  and  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  genend 

3  stems  which  have  attempted  to  classify 
1  the  phenomena  of  created  objects. 
Generally  speaking,  only  the  external  de- 
scription of  the  objects  of  nature  is  compris- 
ed in  natural  history,  and  chemistry  (q.  v.) 
and  natural  philosophy  (q.  v.)  ftr^  ex- 
cluded, leaving  only  four  chief  divisions  : 
1.  geology,  or  mineralogy  in  its  most 
extensive  sense;  2.  phytology,  or  botany 
(the  natural  history  of  plants) ;  a  zoology 
(description  of  animals) ;  and,  4.  anthro- 
pology (the  natural  history  of  man).  An- 
other division  has  been  made,  by  German 
naturalists,  witii  reference  to  the  form  of 
bodies,  their  composition,  and  their  func- 
tions (if  they  are  endowed  with  life),  which 
gives  rise  to  the  three  departments  of  mor- 
phology, chemistry,  and  biology  or  physi- 
ology. Aristotle  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  natural  history.  (See  Aristotle.) 
Of  the  Romans,  Pliny  the  Elder  (q.  v.) 
deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
He  left  a  collection  of  notices  respecting 
natural  history,  though  deformed  by  a 
mass  of  incorrect  observations  and  fiibu- 
lous  reports.  In  the  darkness  which  the 
middle  ages  spread  over  the  West,  the 
natural  sciences  suffered  severely ;  nature 
was  ^ealt  vnth  in  a  most  barbarous  and 
absurd  manner  by  the  scUoolmeu.  With 
the  revival  of  learning,  a  new  day  dawned 
on  natural  history ;  Bacon  led  the  way  to 
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domr  observBtioii,  and  maeh  wasdoiie^  in 
die  iaflt  centiuy,  by  ConrMl  Ctosner  in 
Zurich  (q.  v.),  Aldrovandi  at  Bcdogna,  Ray 
in  England,  Tournefort  in  France,  and 
others ;  but  linneus  fint  collected  and  ays- 
tmnatized  the  treaaurea  of  natural  acience. 
He  gave  ua  the  fint  avBtem  of  nature;  and 
though  it  ia  an  artificial  ayateniy  and  not 
founded  in  nature  itself  he  liaa  done  more 
lor  natural  hiatoiy  than  ahnoat  any  man  for 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Since  hia 
time,  natural  hiatory  haa  bmn  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  zeal  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Sweden,  Ruasia,  and  of  Mbe 
in  the  U.  States.  Bufibn  did  much  for 
this  adence,  by  the  qplendidatyle  in  wliich 
he  taught  it.  The  deaire  to  ureat  natural 
hiaioiy  accoiding  to  a  natural  system,  not 
only  m  single  branches,  like  botany,  but, 
if  possible,  in  its  whole  range,  became 
more  and  more  ceneraL  Oken  (q.  y.)  haa 
occupied  himself  with  the  latter  taak  par- 
liculariy,  and  given  to  the  public  aeveral 
results  of  his  labor.  The  number  of 
workjB,  in  the  varioup  departments  of  natu- 
ral history,  18  very  great.  B6hmer'8Bi6- 
UoikeeaSenpUfrumSuLwdwraL  (Leipaic, 
1785  et  seq.,  in  5  parts^  10  vola.),  gives 
those  which  appeared  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  when  a  very  interest- 
ing period  commences.  A  complete  view 
or  the  present  state  of  this  science  majr 
be  found  in  Cuvier's  DidUnmairt  des  Seu 
€nce$  NiatwrdUs^  which  haa  been  publish- 
ing, since  1816,  in  Paria,  in  large  4to. 
Amo^g^the  manuals  on  natural  histoiy; 
Bltunenbach^  AcrfifTveacUcUe  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished.  Not  unworthy  to 
be  mentioned  here  is  the  •A/bfuHitstorit- 
cfter  Mas,  by  Goldfuss  (Dfisseldorf,  1834), 
which  is  to  contain  480  lithographed 
plates. 

Natvbalists,  Association  of  German 
pHTsiciAif  8,  AND,.  Natural  philosophy  and 
natural  history  are  studies  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  Gehnan^,  by  men  who  de- 
tote  themaelvea  perticulariy  to  the  acien- 
tific  pursuit  of  these  atudies,  as  well  aa  by 
l^ysicians,  &c ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
an  annual  meeting,  which  might  assemble 
many  of  the  persons  thus  en^iged,  would 
have  the  moat  beneficial  influence  on  the 
progress  of  science,  by  the  fiee  inter- 
change of  their  ideas  and  discoveries,  and 
the  mutual  stimulus  which  they  would 
a0brd  each  other,  besides  the  benefit 
which  those  fiom  a  distance  would  derive 
from  visiting  the  various  muaeums  and  li- 
hnuries.  Professor  Oken  (q.  v.)  propaaed, 
accordingly,  a  plan  of  such  a  society, 
which  actually  went  into  operation  m 
189S,  and  haa  re|)eated  ita  annual  meet- 


inga,  each  time  in  a  different  fSXjy  \ 
nately  in  Southeni  and  Northem  Genna- 
ny,  ever  aince,  vrith  the  moat  auccemful 
results.  The  aociety  waa  cHtabBshed 
Sept  18,  ISaa.  Ita  meetinsa  are  alwaya 
in  autumn,  and  do  not  last  longer  than  a 
vreek.  Eveiy  author  of  a  wo 
ral  philosophy  or  medicine  is  considered  a 
member;  inaugural  diasertationa,  how- 
ever, are  not  considered  as  aeientific  vraifa 
for  this  purpose.  No  election  of  mem- 
ben  takes  place.  Whoever  ^ftonds  ia  a 
member  finr  the  time.  MeetiDga  are  al- 
vraya  with  open  doors,  and  becin  Sratem- 
ber  18.  The  membeta  are  divided  into 
classes,  who  meet  by  themaelvea,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  meetings.  Each  year, 
a  i^esident  and  secretaiy  (the  only  offi- 
cere)  are  chosen  for  the  next  year.  Hie 
association  makes  no  assessment,  and 
holds  no  property  except  its  records.  The 
expenses  of  the  meeting  are  defiayed  by 
the  members  present  Men  of  acienoe 
fiom  almost  all  parts  of  Europe  bare 
attended  the  last  meetings,  and,  in 
1829,  when  it  vras  at  Heidelberg,  an  invi- 
tation was  received  firom  the  hanm  De 
Ferussac,  in  Paris,  requeating  this  aaaocia- 
tion  to  cooperate  vrith  the  aociety  who 
cany  on  the  Universal  Bulletin,  iu  Paris. 
The  writer  of  this  short  notice  haa  pub- 
lished a  more  minute  account  of  tbia  aoci- 
ety and  its  q>irit,  in  No.  LXVII  of  the 
North  American  Review,  vrith  a  tranda- 
tion  of  its  constitucon. 
Natuhalization.  (See  Miau) 
Natural  Law,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  tiio  Uno  of  naturt,  is  that  aystem 
of  principles,  which  human  reason  haa  db- 
covored  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  in 
all  his  various  relations.  Doctor  PaJey  de- 
fines it  to  be  the  science,  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it  In 
ita  largest  sense,  it  comprehenda  natural 
theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  political 
philosophy ;  in  other  words,  it  compre- 
hends man's  duties  to  God,  to  bimai^  ta 
odier  men,  and  as  a  member  of  p<ditical 
aociety.  The  obligatory  force  of  the  law 
of  nature  upon  man  is  derived  fimm  its 
presumed  coincidence  vrith  the  will  of 
nis  Creator.  God  haa  fiushioned  man  ac^ 
cording  to  his  own  good  |^ea8ure,uid  has 
fiixed  the  laws  of  his  being,  anddeiennin- 
ed  his  powore  and  fiicultiea.  Ue  haa  the 
supreme  right  to  prescribe  the  rulea,  fay 
which  man  shall  reculate  his  conduct 
and  the  means,  by  which  he  shall  obtria 
hap[riiie8B  and  avoid  miaerv.  He  has 
given  to  man  tiie  power  of  diaoerning  be- 
tween good  and  eril,  and  a  fibeity  cf 
choice  m  the  use  of  thoae  meana,  which 
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lead  to  happinefli  or  miseiy.  Tbe  whole 
duty  of  man  tfaerefoFB  conaflli  in  two 
ifasD^:  fintfin  making  conBttuit  efioilB  to 
aaoenain  what  ia  the  will  of  God ;  and, 
woondJy,  in  obedience  to  that  will  when 
ascertained.  For- the  purpoeee  Of  the  prae- 
eot  article,  we  ahall  aasume,  without  un- 
dertaking to  prove,  that  there  is  a  God  of 
infinite  power,  knowledge,  wiadom,  benev- 
oleiioe,  justice  and  mercy ;  that  he  has' 
erealed  man  with  suitable  powers  and 
faculties  to  pursue  and  obtain  happinece  ; 
that  man  is  a  monl,  dependent  and  ac- 
countable being;  that  his  soul  is  immortal; 
that  his  ultimate  hapijiness  or  misery  is 
dependent  upon  his  own  conduct;  that 
there  is  a  future  slate  of  retribution,  in 
ivhich  the  inequalities  of  the  present  li& 
will  be  adjusted  according  to  supreme 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  that,  by  a  right  ap- 
plication of  his  powers  and  muihies,  man 
may  always  discern  and  pursue  his  duty  ; 
that  virtue,  or  doing  good  to  mankind  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  has  attached 
10  it  the  reward  of  everlasting  happiness  ; 
and  that  vice,  or  dmng  wrong  in  disobe- 
dience to  that  will,  is,  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  man's  nature,  necessarily  con- 
nected with  suffering  and  misery,  mrecdy 
or  uhimaiely.  In  short,  that  man  cannot 
be  permanently  happy  by  the  [Hractice  of 
vice,  and  must  be  p«rmiuieDtlv  happy  by 
the  practice  of  virtue.  We  shall  assume 
these  propositions,  not  because  thev  aro 
not  susceptible  of  complete  proo^  but 
because,  not  being  intended  to  be  discuss- 
ed in  this  place,  they  nevertheless  form 
the  baflkof  the  subsequent  remarks. 

From  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  the  moral  capacity  and  accountability 
of  man,  we  deduce  his  general  rights  and 
duties.  1.  His  duties  towards  C^.  In 
the  just  performance  of  these  duties  con- 
liets  piety  or  devotion.  In  a  lam  sense,  in- 
deed,every  performance  of  our  duty  is  but  a 
performance  of  some  duty  towards  God ; 
ance  it  is  his  will  which  makes  it  a  duty. 
But  in  the  restrained  sense,  in  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase,  we  refer 
it  to  those  duties  of  which  God  is  pecu- 
liarly the  object  As  he  isour  Creator,  we 
owe  bim  supreme  worship  and  reverence ; 
as  he  is  our  Benefactor,  we  owe  him  con- 
Aant  gratitude  and  thankfulness ;  as  he'is 
oar  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  we  owe  an  unre- 
served obedience  to  his  commands.  We 
ue  frail  and  dependent  beings,  and  we 
hare  constant  reason  to  implore  his  assist- 
enee,  his  mercy  and  his  forgiveness. 
Hence  arises  the  duty  of  prayer,  as  a 
solemn  recognition  of  our  depeiidence  on 
God;  as  a  means  of  religious  improve- 


ment and  of  cultivBliDg  doTout  affMtiolw; 
OS  anefiectual  instrument  of  conununing 
with  our  own  hearts ;  as  a  source  of  con- 
solation under  the  afflictions  of  life ;  and 
as  an  ezerciso  of  piety  fitted  to  give  a 
spiritual  elevation  to  our  thoughts,  and  a 
livelier  and  more  enduring  sense  of  oar 
duty.  From  the  same  causes  also  flow  the 
dut^  of  public  and  social  worship;  of 
mamtaining  religious  institutions ;  of  aid- 
ing in  the  difiusion  of  religious  knowl- 
edge ;  and  of  keeping  in  view,  in  all  our 
words  and  actions,  an  habitual  and  reve- 
rential fear  of  God.— 3.  The  duties  of 
man  towards  himself  or  those  which  ter- 
minate in  himself.  Among  these  we 
may  enumerate  the  duty  of  personal  ho- 
liness ;  of  self-preservation ;  of  tempe- 
rance ;  of  humihty ;  of  personal  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue; 
and  of  preserving  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  towards  man^-r 
3.  The  duties  of  man  towards  other 
men,  or  what  are  called  his  rdathe  du- 
ties, arising  fiNMn  the  various  relatiooa^ 
which  he  sustains  or  may  sustain  towards 
other8.-^Now  these  duties  flow  firom  the 
correspondent  rights  of  others.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  difier- 
ent  sorts  of  riafats.  Rights  are  usually  di- 
vided into  sued  as  are  natural  or  adventi- 
tious, alienable  or  malienable,  perfect  or  im- 
perfect We  call  those  rights  nahmd^ 
wlijch  belong  to  all  mankind,  and  result 
fit>m  our  very  nature  and  condition ;  such 
are  a  man's  right  to  his  life,  limbs  and  lib- 
er^, to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labor, 
at  leuBf.  to  the  extent  01  his  present  wants, 
and  to  the  ^ise,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  mankinu,  of  air,  light,  water,  and  the 
common  means  of  subsratence.  Adorn- 
Htunu  rights  are  those,  which  are  accklen- 
tal,  or  arise  fiioni  pecuhar  situations  and 
relaticms,  and  presuppose  some  act  of  man, 
feom  which  they  sprinjf;  such  as  the 
rights  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  judge,  of electon, 
of  representatives,  of  legislatorB,  &c.  We 
call  those  rights  oiiefUENe,  which  may  be 
transferred,^  law,  to  others,  such  as  the 
right  to  proper^,  to  debts,  houses^  bnds 
and  monev.  We  oell  those  rights  imolien- 
aUe,  which  are  incapable,  by  law,  of  such 
transfer,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  tbe  enjoyment  of  happiness.  We 
call  those  rights  ferfect^  which  are  deter- 
minate, and  which  may  be  asserted  by 
force,  or  in  civil  society  by  the  operation 
of  law;  and  jniper/ed,  those  which  are 
indeterminate  and  vague,  and  which  may 
not  be  asserted  by  force  or  by  law,  but  are 
obligatory  only  upon  the  conscienoes  of 
parties.    Thus  a  man  has  a  perfect  right 
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to  his  liie»  to  lui  pcMoml  liberty,  and  to  fall 
property ;  and  he  may  b^  force  asBeit  and 
vindicate  tkoee  lights  against  e?enr  aggres- 
sor. But  he  has  but  an  imperfoa  right 
<o  gratitude  for  Glvots  bestowed  on  odiers^ 
or  to  €hari^,  if  he  is  in  want,  or  lo  the 
affection  of  others,  even  if  he  is  truly  de-' 
serving  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any 
«X9ct  enumeration  of  what  may  be  deem* 
ed  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  which 
ma^  not  admit  of  some  exceptions,  or 
whfch  may  not  be  deemed  capable  of 
modification  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Thus  the  most  general  rights,  which  be- 
long to  all  mankind,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
light  to  life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the 
use  of  air,  light,  water,  and  to  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  And  yet,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, life,  and  liberty,  and  property, 
may  jusdy  be  taken  away ;  as,  for  insumce, 
in  order  to  prevent  crimes,  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  other  peisons,  or  to  secure  the 
sidety  and  happiness  of  society.  And  in 
like  manner  the  free  use  of  air,  light  and 
water,  may  be  interdicted. — In  regard  to 
imperfect  rights,  although  the  sanction  is 
wholly  upon  the  conscience  of  the  puty 
under  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility, 
the  obligation  to  perform  the  duties  cor- 
responding to  them  is,  nevertheless^  to  be 
deemed  as  imperative,  as  if  they  also  pos* 
sessed  the  stronjo^est  earthly  sanctions; 
since  they  arise  from  the  commands  of 
God,  and  are  to  be  done  in  obedience  to 
his  will.  Every  man  is  therefore  bound 
to  exercise  charitv  in  its  iaigest  sense  {  to 
be  just,  grateful,  kind  and  tenevolent ;  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  ;  to  speak 
the  truth  and  to  abstain  from  fklsehood  ; 
to  abstain  fromopfitession,  anger,  revenge, 
hatred,  malice,  slander,  uncharitablenesa, 
persecution,  and  every  other  injurious  act 
or  passion.  These  are  duties,  which  are 
incumbent  on  him  in  respect  to  all  the 
human  race.  There  are  others,  again, 
which  arise  fhrni  peculiar  relations  to 
others;  such  are  those,  which  belong  to 
him  in  the  character  of  master  or  servant, 
magistrate  or  subject,  parent  or  child,  hus- 
band or  wife.  Among  the  duties  of  mas- 
ters and  servants, we  may  enumerate,  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  the  duty  to  enjoin  on  ser- 
vants no .  unnecessary  labor  or  confine- 
ment, from  caprice,  or  wantonness,  or  pas- 
sion ;  to  insult  no  servants  by  hareh,  op- 
probrious or  scornful  language ;  to  refuse 
them  no  harmless  pleasures ;  to  promote 
their  welfare  by  all  reasonable  means, 
on  the  part  of  servants,  tiie  duty  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  their  dutv,  faithfiil  and  honest;  and  to 
yield  a  reajy  obedience  to  all  just  com- 


mands. On  the  part  of  manslnies^  the 
du^  of  «xereising  power  with  modera- 
tion tfid  mere^  as  weUna  justice.  On 
the  part  of  subjects^  the  duly  of  obisyins' 
the  lawB  and  supponinff  the  mstituiioas  of 
society.  On  the  part  <n  parentis  the  doty 
of  maintaining,  eduteting,  and  otherwise 
,  providing  for  the  inteUMtnal,  moral  and 
phyncal  improvement  of  tlieir  children. 
On  the  part  of  children,  the  duty  to  render 
their  parents  a  just  homage,  love  and  rev- 
erence, to  obey  their  commands^  to  lighten 
their  labors,  assuage  their  sorrows,  and,  as 
fares  maybe  in  their  power,  to  adminbu- 
ter  to  their  infirmities,  and  to  support  and 
succor  them  when  in  poverty.  On  the 
part  of  husband  and  wife,  the  du^  to  pro- 
mote domestic  peace  and  harmony ;  to  cul- 
tivate mutual  love  and  forbearance ;  and 
in  oroenerity  and  in  adversity,  in  slcknos 
and  in  health,  in  Ufo  and  in  death,  to  be 
true,  and  watchfol,  and  tender,  as  those 
whom  God  has  united  in  bonds  of  perma- 
nent obligation  and  sancti^.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  subieGt 
of  marriage,  and  some  of  the  rights  and 
duties  flowing  from  iL  Marriage  is  an  in- 
stitution, which  may  properly  be  deemed 
to  arise  from  the  kw  of  nature.  It  pro- 
motes the  private  comfort  of  both  paitiefl^ 
and  Specially  of  the  female  sex.  It 
tends  to  the  procreation  of  the  greatest 
number  of  healthy  citizens,  and  to  their 
proper  mainteiumoe  and  education.  It 
secures  the  peace  of  society,  by  cutting  off 
a  great  source  of  contention,  by  assignuij^ 
to  one  man  the  exclusive  right  to  one 
woman.  It  promotes  the  cause  of  sound 
morals,  by  cultivating  domestic  afi^tions 
and  virtues.  It  disuibutes  the  whole  of 
society  into  families,  and  creates  a  perma- 
nent union  of  interests,  and  a  motiiii 
fuardianship  of  die  same.  It  binds  chil- 
ren  togetlier  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
adds  new  securities  to  the  good  order  of 
society,  by  connecting  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  family  vrith  the  good  bcdiavior 
of  all.  It  furnishes  additiomd  motives  for 
honest  industry  and  economy  m  private 
life,  and  for  a  deeper  love  of  the  ccwatiy 
of  our  birth.  It  has,  in  short,  a  deep  fouo* 
dation  in  all  our  best  interests,  feeNnge^ 
sentiments, and  even  sensual  propensities; 
and  in  whatever  country  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, it  has  always  been  adhered  to 
with  an  unfailing  and  increasing  attacfa- 
ment.  Polygamy,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  utteriy  repugnant  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture. It  necessanly  weakens,  and,  io 
most  cases,  destroys  the  principal  benefitt 
and  good  influences  resulting  from  rosf- 
riage.   It  generates  contests  and  jealousies 
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imw;  dhridM  die  sflbetkms  of 
i;  introduoes  aiid  perpetuates  avo- 
uoua  capriee.  It  htt  a  tendency  to 
diBBolve  the  Tigor  of  the  intellectual  6cul- 
tioi^  and  to  (woduoe  languor  and  indo- 
lence. It  atimnlaffm  the  aensual  appetites 
to  an  undue  extent,  and  thus  impain  the 
fltreo|th  and  healtbinen  of  the  physical 
functions.  It  debases  the  female  sek.  It 
retards,  rather  than  advances,  a  healthy 
and  numerous  population.  It  weakens 
the  motives  to  fenoale  chastity  and  to  ez- 
eluflhre  devotion  to  one  husband.  Be- 
sides; the  Tery  equality  in  point  of  num- 
ben  of  the  sexes  seems  to  point  out  the 
law  of  God  to  be,  that  one  woman  shall 
be  aangned  to  one  man.  And  in  point  of 
ftetjthe  countries,  where  poiycamv  has 
been  allowed,  have  been  unifonniy  de- 
bised,  indolent  and  enervate,  having  nei- 
ther great  physical,  nor  great  intelfectual 
ability.  If  mairiage  be  an  mstitution  de- 
rived fiom  the  law  of  nature,  then,  what- 
ever has  a  natural  tendency  to  discourage 
it,  or  to  destroy  its  value,  is  by  th%  same 
law  prohibited.  Hence  we  may  deduce 
the  criminality  of  fornication,  incest,  adul- 
tery, eeduction,  and  other  lewdness;  al- 
though there  are  many  independent 
pounds,  on  which  such  criminality  may 
wrested.  It  follows  that  the  rif^ht  of  di- 
vorce must  be  a  very  limited  nght;  and 
that  divorces  are  ibrbtdden  by  the  law  of 
nature  except  for  causes  of  a  veiy  extraor- 
diaatycharacler.  It  is  manifest,  that  a  pow- 
er on  either  side  to  dissolve  the  marriage 
at  will,  would  rob  the  state  of  matrimony  of 
many  of  its  principal  blessings  and  advan- 
^ftB,  It  would  deprive  one  of  the  parents 
oitbe  comfort  and  gratitude  of  the  chil- 
(hen  of  the  marriago.  It  would  defeat 
the  main  purposes  of  theur  union,  and 
veaken  all  domestic  ties  between  parents 
and  children.  On  the  other  hand,  a  veiy 
raatricted  allowance  of  divorces  has  a  nat- 
ural tendencT  to  preserve  peace  and  con- 
Mrd  in  fiunuies,  by  perpetuating  a  com- 
non  interest,  and  encouraging  mutual 
Mieannoe  and  affection.  By  denying^ 
«ieept  for  extraordinary  reasons,  the  right 
of  divorce,  we  discourage,  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree,  the  desire,  as  well  as  the 
nseaos  of  accomplishing  it  Christiani^ 
Ins  confined  the  right  of  divorce  to  the 
"ingle  case  of  adultery  ;  though  the  law 
of  nature  may  perhaps  bethought  to  jus- 
tify some  few  other  exceptiona— 4.  We 
next  come  to  the  duties  of  man  as  a 
member  of  political  society.  And,  here, 
^«<e  riudl  briefly  neat  of  certain  rights  and 
dodea,  which  may  arise  fiom  the  law  of 
independent  of  any  oiganization 


into  pditieal  sociedes,  but  whieh  more  nat- 
unlly  find  a  place  heie,  because  they  con- 
stitute theprincipal  grounds  ibr  such  oigan- 
ization.  llius  the  right  of  property,  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts,  the  durr  of  speaking 
the  truth,  the  sanctiQr  of  oaths,  frith  other 
corresponding  duties,  strictly  speaking, 
may  be  perfect  in  a  mere  state  of  nature, 
without  the  recognition  of  any  fixed  ao« 
ciety ;  for  they  may  exist  and  have  a 
neceeiniy  application  independent  of 
such  society.  But  their  value  and  impoT' 
tance  are  nr  more  felt,  and  fer  better  pro- 
vkied  fer,  in  political  society,  and,  there- 
fere,  propeny  belong  to  the  presenf 
head. 

1.  The  oriffin  of  political  society. — 
The  origin  of  political  society  may  be 
traced  bi^  to  the  primitive  establiabment 
of  fiimilies.  FVom  the  union  of  a  number 
of  rekted  femilies  new  up  tribes ;  and 
fiom  tribes  gradually  grew  up  colonies 
and  nations.  Aoddenttl  associations  fer 
ofience  or  defence  may,  in  some  instances^ 
have  introduced  the  first  elements  of  fixed 
society  between  strangen ;  and  a  sense  of 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  dependence 
may  have  rendered  them  permanent  Co- 
eval vrith  the  establishment  of  civil  socie- 
ties was  the  origin  of  civil  government 
Parents,  fixmi  necessiQr  as  well  a»  firom 
prudence,  exereised,  and  vrere  admitted 
rightfully  to  exercise,  imdiediate  authori^r 
ami  government  over  their  children  and 
families.  The  patriareh  or  chief  of  a 
tribe,  in  like  maimer,  exereised  authority 
over  those,  who  were  of  his  blood  and 
lineage.  And,  silendy,  the  powera  of  rule 
or  government  were  either  aivided  as  con- 
venience or  accident  dictated,  or  were  re- 
tained by  the  head,  as  the  common  bond 
of  the  union  of  the  whole.  Sometimes^  . 
indeed,  government  did  or  mivht  arise 
finm  military  associations  finr  plunder  or 
protection.  And  in  such  cases  the 
strongest,  the  most  intelKcent,  and  the 
most  enterprising  and  vahant,  were  the 
most  likely,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  In- 
trusted with  the  highest  powers.  The 
necessity,  in  all  such  cases^  of  prompt  sub- 
mission  and  obedience,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  immediate  objects  in  view,  fiur- 
nished  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  not  just  reason, 
fer  intrusting  the  leaden  vrith  summary 
and  despotic  authority. 

2.  Governments,  then,  may  be  prop- 
erty deemed  to  arise  finom  voluntary  con- 
sent, or  finom  long  acquiescence  and  m- 
scription,  or  firom  superior  force.  The 
fimdamental  objects  of  all  civil  govern- 
ments are,  or  ought  to  be,  to  promote  tbe 
wel&re  and  mwly  of  the  whole  sodety. 
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It  18  obvioiis,  that  no  siligle  individual  can 
protect  himself  to  the  eame  extent,  or  by 
the  same  means,  as  an  organized  society- 
or  goyernment  can  protect  him.  The 
latter  has  the  powers,  authority,  union 
and  resources  of  numbers.  Men  enter, 
then,  into  civil  societies  for  the  protection 
of  their  persons,  and  personal  rights  and 
nroperty.  In  a  state  of  nature,  if  either 
tie  invaded,  the  only  redress  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  positive  force  by  the  individ- 
ual, who  is  injured.  But  under  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  ffovemoients,  the  redress 
is  taken  from  the  individual,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  government  itself  through 
its  own  functionaries,  and  acxsording  to 
its  regulations,  and  by  the  authority  and 
force  of  numbers.  The  entering  into  civil 
society,  therefore,  necessarily,  or,  at  least, 
naturally,  induces  the  surrender  of  all 
those  private  rights,  which  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  good  order,  peace  and  safety 
of  the  wliole  society.  And,  indeed,  unless 
some  surrender  of  powers  and  riffhts  were 
made,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
regular  government,  since  each  pel 
would  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  plea 


and  there  oould  be  no  such  thing  as  lawful 
authority  on  one  side  to  give  a  rule,  or,  on 
the  other  side^  any  du^  of  obedience. 
Civil  government,  then,  may  be  properlv 
aaid  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  such  def- 
^lated  poweiB,  as  are  proper  or  necesasiy 
&  the  aafoty,  protection  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  community.  And  civil  liberty 
may  be  said  to  consist  in  not  being  re- 
strained by  any  laws,  which  are  not  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfiure.  We  some- 
times see  governments  existing,  in  which 
these  objects  are  but  imperfectly  obtained, 
and  ask  ourselves,  why  they  are  not 
changed.  There  are  several  reasons^ 
which  may  help  us  to  a  just  understanding 
of  the  facts,  and  enable  us  satisfactorily  to 
solve  the  inquiiy,  how  it  should  happen, 
that  governments  should  fail  of  attaining 
the  very  objects,  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed, and  yet  be  supported  by  the  ocquiea- 
cence  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  in 
every  government,  there  are  many  persons, 
who'  obey  from  mere  prejudice,  or  the 
habit  of  obedience,  and  from  an  mherent 
indisposition  to  contemplate  any  thing 
otherwise  than  as  it  at  present  exists. 
They  do  not  stop  to  consider,  whether  it  can 
be  inade  better  or  not  They  are  content, 
from  a  vii  maiia,  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are.  In  the  next  place,  those  whose 
ob^Mlience  is  governed  by  reason,  are  often 
persuaded  to  obedience  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  inability  to  procure  suita- 
Ue^hanges;  by  the  dread  of  civil  commo- 


tions;  by  doubts  as  to  die  metfasd  of 
curinff  existing  evils;  and  by  the  peisaa^ 
sion,  that  in  many  instances  the  form  of 
government  has  become  so  interwoven 
with  the  habits  and  institutions  of  the  peo- 

Ele,  that  as  much  mischief  as  ^ood  might 
e  done  by  a  change.  In  the  next  plKe, 
in  every  government,  many  peisons  have  a 
direct  and  positive  interest  m  preserving  the 
government  as  it  is,  and  even  in  perpetu- 
ating its  very  corruptions.  They  may  k>e 
a  favored  dbss,  enjoying  peculiar  privi- 
leges, ranks^  or  patronage ;  tbey  may 
have  their  whole  property  and  impoitsDca 
involved  in  the  existence  of  the  praseni 
state  of  things.  In  the  next  place,  the 
actual  moral  and  intellectual  power,  and 
even  physical  power,  of  the  state  ki  its 
present  organization,  may  be  so  cooriin- 
ed  in  the  structure  of  the  govemmeBt, 
that  they  may  present  insuperable  bairiem 
to  any  change.  If,  for  instance,  the  whole 
of  the  privileged  clanes  should  happen 
to  be  the  only  educated  persons  in  die 
natioi^  if  the  whole  priesthood  afaould 
depend  upon  the  government  for  its  in- 
fluence and  support,  and  its  exclusive 
patronage  and  privileges ;  if  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  community  sliould  be  lodged 
in  few  hands^  and  those  few  should  be  ihe 
veoy  heads  of  the  government ;  if  the 
mihtary  power  shoiOd  be  so  organiaed, 
that  it  could  scarcely  tSnd  the  moan^  ar 
possess  the  power,  teaet  except  under  die 
existing  arrangements ;— m  any,  and  in  aB 
of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  jperoeiTe,  that 
there  would  be  immense  dimcultien  in  in- 
troducing any  fundamental  and  saiutsiy 
change.  It  could  scarcely  take  plaee 
but  upon  some  general  convuUon,  which 
should  break  asunder  all  the  common 
ties  of  society.  .  But  it  may  be  asked,  as 
civil  govenmient  is  formed  by  the  whole 
people,  whether  it  can  ever  be  justly  atoer> 
ed,  except  by  the  will  of  the  whole.  If 
by  the  will  of  the  whole  be  meant  the 
will  of  each  individual  singly,  it  may  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  for  by  en- 
tering into  society,  men  necessarily  en- 
gage to  be  governed  by  the  will  cf  the 
majori^,  since  unanimity  in  all  matten 
of  civil  poliQr  is  impracticable.  The 
will  of  the  majority  or  the  will  of  the 
minority  must  govern.  If  the  lattei^  by  a 
veto,  can  stop  all  measures^  the  uuyonQr 
are  governed  by  them.  All  reaaoning  and 
all  principle,  therefore,  unavoidably  lead 
to  the  result,  that  the  will  of  the  mwority 
roust  be  deemed  the  will  of  the  whole  m 
all  prsctiea]  purposes ;  and  as  the  inteieito 
of  the  whole  society  require  thls^  it  is  bind- 
ing on  eveiy  port  of  it 
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a  The  origin  of  property.    Otie  of  the 
9«t  obiecis  of  political  socieiey  is  the  prcH 
teedoo  of  propeiqr ;  and  numy  leamed 
diBcuBBOBS  have  taken  place  as  to  the  ori* 
gin  aod  nature  of  prop^y.'  Somethings 
are  of  cofflmon  and  univeraal  use  by  all 
iwmkind,  and  to  such  uaa  all  maoikind 
kfe  an  equal  right     Such,  ceneraUy 
ipeaking,  are(a8  we  have  seen)  ajr,  water, 
•od  ligfau  Other  thingH  belong,  ezdusive- 
Ijr,  to  one  or  more  penons,  and  no  othere 
have  a  right  to  intermeddle  with,  possess, 
oreigoy  them.    Such  an  exclusive  right 
io  tbui^i  is  called  mvpoiy.    How  did  such 
aright  originated    U  is  phun,  that,  in  a 
mere  state  of  nature,  no  man  could  insist^ 
that  he  posaessed  any  such  exclusive  right 
to  things  in  ceneral ;  for,  if  one  possessed 
it,  all  would  equally  possess  it,  which 
would  be  the  same  as  to  affirm  its  non-ex- 
iitence.    The  earth,  and  its  various  fruits, 
jieibage  and  trees ;  the  various  inferior  an- 
iaiaksuch  as  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts,  ei* 
ther  tor  food,  or  covering,  or  pleasure,  or 
labor,  seem  alike  to  belong  to  all  mankind, 
and  are  for  the  use  of  all.    To  a  limited 
aztent,  possession  and  use  of  a  thing  must, 
iadeed,  confer  a  temporary  or  permanent 
ownenhip.    If;  for  instance^  a  man  stands 
or  lies  on  a  particular  spot  of  ground,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  such  occupation,  he  must 
have  the   exclusive    right  of   occupa- 
tioii,  for  it  is  indispensable  for  his  imme- 
diate use,  and  no  other  person  can  show  a 
better  ri|^t  to  it.    So  ir  he  gathers  fruit, 
Sx  the  purpose  of  eating  it,  no  other  per- 
BOQcan  have  a  better  right  to  eat  it  than 
himaelf ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  have  an 
exclusive  right,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  use.    But  if  he  does  not  hold  the  fruit 
to  eat  it  at  present,  but  lays  it  aside  for  fu- 
ture consumption,  his  nffht  to  the  exclu- 
aive  use  of  it  is  not  so  clear ;  it  is  some- 
what more  remote ;  it  does  not  turn  upon 
immediate  possession,  and  immediate  use. 
It  may  be  said,  that  he  has,  by  his  labor, 
gathered  it,  and  therefore  he  has  a  superi- 
or title  to  it.    But,  though  his  labor  is  his 
ewQ,  it  does  not  fellow,  that,  because  he 
oestowB  it  upon  another  thing,  he  thereby 
ac<)uires  any  exclusive  ownership  in  that 
thing.    It  may  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
and,  perhaps,  even  injurious  to  the  com- 
nion  cbiinis  of  others,  that  he  should  so 
heatow  his  labor  upon  it    They  are  not, 
therefore,    bound    to  respect  any  claim 
founded  upon  such  labor.    Some  persons 
found  the  right  of  property  upon  a  pre- 
aomed  or  ucit  consent  of  oil  mankind, 
which  is  a  mere  theory,  and  wholly  un- 
mpported  by  any  universal  foots.    Others 
found  it  upon  mere  occupancy ;  but  that, 


at  most)  gives  only  a  presBnt  and  tempo- 
rary right,  during  such  occupancy.  Oth- 
ers, again,  found  it  upon  the  very  equality 
of  all  mankind,  and  contend  that,  as  God 
has  given  all  things  for  the  use  and  neces- 
sities of  all,  each  may  appropriate  to 
himself  whatever  is  proper  to  satisfy  those 
necessities.  But,  even  here,  he  must  leave 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  they  may  take,  of  the  stores  so 
appropriated,  enough  to  supply  their  own 
necessides.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  man 
actually  appropriates  to  himself  whatever 
he  desires,  and  can  get ;  and  he  then  hdde 
it  oy  the  title  of  3ie  strongest;  and  no 
other  person  respects  his  dtfe  any  longer 
than  it  can  be  so  maintained,  though  no 
one  can  show  a  better  title  to  it  As  soon 
as  fomilies  are  formed,  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  own  mutual  comforts 
and  wants,  gradually  leads  them  to  hoanl 
up  and  appropriate  food,  and  other  things, 
for  future  use.  The  convenience,  and, 
sometimes,  the  necessity  of  an  interofannge 
of  commodities  with  other  fomUies,  of 
which  each  has  a  superfluity,  leads  to  an 
increased  accumulauon.  Possession  and 
power  are  the  guardians  of  these  gathered 
stores;  and  a  sense  of  convenience  and 
mutual  interest  ind^-ces  every  fomily  to  re- 
gard with  respect  the  commodities  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  other.  Thus  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  exclusive  property  begin  in  the 
foct  of  actual  possession  and  power,  and 
the  title  gains  strength  and  permanence 
fiom  a  sense  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  neighborhood,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  whole  society,  with  which 
each  fomily  and  tribe  are  connected.  The 
advantages  of  the  admission  of  such  an 
exclusive  right  are  soon  felt  by  all  reflect- 
ing minds,  and  gradually  prepare  the  way 
for  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  it^  It  is 
perceived,  that  its  tendency  is  to  increase 
the  products  of  the  earth,  by  creating  in- 
ducements to  plant,  when  the  planter  is 
secured  in  his  exclusive  right  to  the  harvest. 
It  also  improves  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  introduces  a  fit  distribu- 
tion of  labor ;  and  it  cuts  off  a  great 
source  of  perpetual  contest  and  warforo 
amonff  those,  who  would,  otherwise,  be 
struggling  for  the  common  prize.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  movables,  such 
as  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  and  fishes, 
first  become  property.  Land  rarely  be- 
comes permanent  property  until  a  much 
later  period  in  the  history  of  nations. 

4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  right  to  property,  it  is  very  certain,  tliat, 
as  it  is  now  recogiused  and  enforced,  it  is 
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a  creature  of  civil  gOTennnent  Whatev- 
er light  a  man  may  have  to  property,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  he  has  a  right  to 
transfer  that  right  to  another,  or  to  trans- 
mit it,  at  his  'decease,  to  his  children,  or 
heirs.  The  nature  and  extent  of  bis  own- 
ership ;  the  modes  in  which  he  may  dis- 
pose of  it ;  the  course  of  descent,  and  dis- 
tribution of  it  upon  his  death;  and  the 
remedies  for  the  redress  of  any  violation 
of  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  alto- 
gether, the  result  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  society.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  di^rent  nations,  all  these  subjects 
are  regulated  in  very  diflferent  mannen. 
In  some  nations,  all  the  children  inherit 
the  property,  upon  the  death  of  the  ances- 
tor; in  otheiB,  the  eldest  son  only.  In 
some,  there  is  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  part  only,  by  will  and  tes- 
tament; in  othen,  this  power  has  been 
denied.  In  some,  the  duration  of  the 
risfat  of  property  is  perpetual ;  in  othen, 
it  IS  lunited.  In  some,  it  may  be  ahenat- 
ed  at  all  tunes,  and  in  peipetuity ;  in  oth- 
ers^ the  power  of  alienation  is  restrained. 
In  some,  Ions  possession  confers  title;  in 
others,  it  confers  none.  Above  all,  the  ca- 
pacity to  dispose  of  property  is  variously 
regukted  b^  civil  institutions.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, that  idioCB,  and  madmen,  and  infents^ 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  diqMse  of  prop- 
erty, since  they  have  no  rational  discretion. 
But  at  what  period  of  life  shall  a  man  be 
deemed  to  possess  such  discretion  ?  At 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age  ? 
Shall  it  eaually  apply,  at  all  timo^  to  both 
sexes,  unaer  all  changes  of  condition  ?  In 
all  nations,  some  peculiar  regulations  have 
bem  adopted  to  settle  these  questions, 
which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  settle  by  any  unifermand  fixed 
rale.  The  power  of  disposing  of  proper- 
ty  is  sometimes  allowed  at  eighteen,  some- 
times at  twenty-one,  sometimes  at  twenty • 
fm^  and  sometimes  at  thirty  yean  of  age. 
It  is  sometimes  permitted  to  married  wo- 
men, but  it  is  more  commonly  denied  to 
them.  Who  can  say,  which  of  these  pe- 
riods is  the  true  one,  or  which  of  these 
privileges  is  the  proper  one  ? 

5.  Another  great  object  of  society  is  the 
protection,  not  only  of  property  in  tking$f 
but  of  property  (if  we  may  so  say)  in  oc- 
ikmi.  A  groat  portion  of  the  businesB  of 
human  society  is  feunded  upon  oontraels, 
express  or  implied;  and  these  contracts, 
especially  in  modem  times,  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  fortunes  and  acaoisitioDs  of 
many  persons,  fifom  the  humblest  mechan- 
ic up  to  the  most  opulent  stockholder. 
The  obligation  o£  contracts,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  duty  of  perfeiming  tliem,iiaT, 
indeed,  be  deduced  fipom  the  plainest  efe- 
mentB  of  natural  law, — that  is,  if  aoch 
contracts  are  just  and  moral,  and  founded 
upon  mutuality  of  consideration.  It  isiD- 
dispensable  to  the  social  interooune  of 
mankind.  It  is  confermable  to  the  «3I 
of  God,  which  requires  all  men  to  ded 
with  f^iod  feith,  and  tratfa,  and  sincentf, 
in  their  intercourse  with  others  It  kin- 
dispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  injinieito 
others,  whose  acts,  and  interesis^  and  prop- 
eity,  may  depend  upon  a  strict  fiilfimieot 
of  such  contracts,  wt,  in  a  state  of  in- 
ture,  the  obligation  of  contracts^  faowefv 
perfect  in  itself^  cannot  ordinarily  be  flu- 
forced  upon  the  other  contractinff  pai^lo 
its  just  extrat.  The  only  lemoay  is  pioa- 
tive  force ;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is  io- 
macticable,  and  is  generally  ineonveoisBL 
The  institution  of  political  sodety  brinp 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  power 
of  the  whole  in  aid  of  the  natural  obKph 
tion  of  contracts.  T^e  remedy  Is  genenl- 
ly  peaceable,  perfect  and  easy.  But  it 
may  be  naturally  asked,  what  oootnctsae 
really  obligatory.  The  true  answer,  is 
civil  societies,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  die 
law  of  the  land  declares  to  be  obligaloi^, 
or  of  which  it  permits  the  obligatioDto  be 
enforced.  The  true  answer,  iodepeDdeBi 
of  the  positive  recognitions  of  civil  soei^ 
ty,  is,  ail  such  contracts  as  are  mors],  jot, 
practicable,  and  have  not  been  extingaBh- 
ed  in  any  lawful  manner.  Ckmirsett 
which  are  immoral,  or  which  have  result- 
ed from  fraud  or  oporessiorr ;  rootnctt 
which  require  impossible  things,  or  sie  re- 
pugnant to  natural  iustioe ;  or  which  m 
founded  in  essentiai  mistakes,  as  to  per 


sons,  characten.  or  things ;  or  which  is- 
volve  the  breach  of  other  paramoont  obli- 
gations, cannot,  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  be  obligatory. 

6.  Without  ({oing  more  at  laige  into  tbe 
oriam  and  objects  of  political  society,  it 
wifl  be  seen,  that  these  objects  require  die 
delegation  (as  has  been  already  inthnated) 
of  certain  powere  and  authorities  to  tbos^ 
who  are  to  administer  the  govenmeuL 
The  ends  re(j[uired  are  the  preservadooof 
the  general  rights  and  the  general  weUsn 
of  the  community ;  and  the  means  to  ac- 
complish these  ends  must  be  given  hf  tbe 
express  or  implied  assent  of  the  govwned. 
The  civU  powers,  vrfaich,  in  eveiy  wdl 
constituted  society,  seem  indispeiisableibr 
this  purpose,  are  the  legislative,  eiecotiw 
and  judicial  powers.  In  (Mrder  to  seeoff 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  society,  *t 
is  indispensable,  that  there  should  be  bosbo- 
where  lodged  a  power  to  make  laws  ftr 
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tke  imDkbmeiit  of  wrongs,  and  for  the 
protection  of  rights,  and  for  the  pronaotion 
of  the  peace,  health  and  good  order  of  the 
tocietj.  And,  as  there  is  a  perpetual 
cban^  in  human  affilirs^  and  laws  and  in* 
stitudona,  which  are  adapted  to  one  age  are 
fr^ueotlv  unfit  for  another,  there  must 
exist  in  the  government  a  power  to  alter, 
amend  and  modify  existing  laws ; — and,  as 
human  legislation  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect^ the  power  to  improve  it  may>  al- 
ways be  presumed  to  be  useful,  since  ex- 
perience often  points  out  mistakes  and  de- 
ficiencies. The  power  of  legislation  must, 
therefore,  in  its  nature,  include  the  power 
of  abolishing,  as  well  as  of  enacting  laws. 
Again,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  society 
must  require  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and 
lefenues  to  be  raised  to  defray  those  ex- 
peases^  the  power,  of  taxation  naturally 
belongs  to  the  power  of  legislation,  as  a 
means  to  accomplish  the  appropriate  ends 
of  society.  But,  if  laws  exist,  they  soon 
become  a  dead  letter,  unless  obedience  to 
them  can  be  enforced ;  for  it  is  found  that 
moral  obligation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
eosure  a  perfect  performance  of  duty. 
The  existence  of  an  executive  authority, 
to  which  is  intrusted  the  due  and  vigilant 
execution  of  the  laws,  seems  indispensa- 
ble. And,  as  controversies  may  arise,  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  as  to  what  is  the 
ri^t  of  one  party,  and  tlie  duty  of  anoth- 
er ;  whether  property  belongs  to  one  party, 
or  to  another;  whether  a  contract  has  or 
has  not  been  performed ;  wbethbr  a  wrong 
has  or  has  not  been  done ;  whether  a 
crime  has  or  has  not  been  committed, — it 
seems  also  indispensable,  tliat  a  power 
should  exist,  whose  jurisdiction  should  ex- 
tend over  all  controversies  of  this  sort,  and 
should  finally  decide  upon  them.  This 
power  is  the  judicial  power ;  and  its  free, 
independent  and  honest  exercise  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  safety  and  hapinness  of  so- 
caenr,  as  either  of  the  other  two.  In  short, 
without  a  due  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  society  is,  and  can  be,  of 
fittie  value.  The  merit  of  every  govern- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  this, 
as  the  truest  test  of  its  real  excellence. 

7.  Jn  what  manner  these  various  pow- 
er^ ^pslative,  executive  and  judicial,  aro 
to  be  exercised,  and  to  what  functionaries 
they  are  to  be  intrusted,  depends  upon 
the  paitknilar  orcanization  of  each  society 
or  nation,  or  wnat  is  usually  called  its 
form  or  csonstitution  of  government 
Where  the  society  is  small  and  witliin  a 
yov  limited  extent  of  territory,  it  is  |i08- 
sibfe  to  have  them  all  exercisecl  in  an  as- 
semUy  of  the  whole  people  by  the  whole 
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people.  This  would  be  a  pure  democra- 
cy. But  it  is  obvious,  that  thourh  possi- 
ble, in  an  exact  sense  it  is  scarcely  practi- 
cable ;  for  all  the  people  of  even  a  small 
territory  can  rarely  be  assembled;  some 
will  be  absent  from  accidental  circum- 
stances of  illness,  and  age,  and  more 
preasmg  duties.  And,  probably,  in  no 
society  whatever  were  these  powers  ever, 
in  fact,  exercised  by  the  whole  people,  in 
any  single  assembly ;  for  idiots,  madmen, 
infants,  have  been  universally  excluded ; 
and  married  women,  and  persons  guilty 
of  crimes,  have  been  usually  excluded. 
The  most  simple  form,  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  government  have  ever  been  actual- 
ly admmistercd,  probably  is  by  a  majority 
of  that  part  of  the  people,  which  has  ac- 
tually been  assembled  for  such  a  purpose. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  though  in  its  humblest 
form,  a  delegation  of  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  whole,  since  it  intrusts  the  authority 
of  the  whole  to  the  part,  which  is  assem- 
bled. It  is  also,  though  in  its  humblest 
form,  a  representative  government ;  for  the 
whole  are  rcpresented  by  those,  who  are 
present  We  ordinarily  call  such  a  gov- 
ernment a  democra^,  or  government  ef 
the  whole  people.  But  in  societies,  which 
are  composed  of  large  masses  of  popula- 
tion, such  a  form  of  government  is  un- 
wieldy, and  burthensome,  and  inefficient 
The  people  are,  therefore,  driven  to  a 
deleeation  of  their  authori^  to  a  smaller 
number  of  persons,  who  can  act  as  their 
representatives  in  the  dischaige  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicialfunctions. 
Sometimes  all  these  powers  are  concen- 
tred in  a  single  person ;  and  then  the 
government  assumes  the  form  of  a  pure 
despotism;  sometimes  they  are  aU  exer- 
cised by  one  and  the  same  select  body, 
composed  of  a  fow  select  persons,  and 
then  the  government  is,  in  form,  a  pure 
aristocracy.  Sometimes  the  powers  are 
divided,  and  distributed  among  various 
functionaries,  and  then  the  government 
becomes  a  mixed  form  of  government 
If  the  executive  power,  in  such  a  case,  is 
delegated  to  a  smgle  person,  it  is  then 
called  a  numarchyy  or  a  ImiUd  monarchy . 
If  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a 
select  body  of  men,  it  is  called  an  aristoc- 
raey  or  UmUed  aristocracy.  If  the  execu- 
tive power  is  exercised  by  a  magistrate 
elected  by  the  people  from  time  to  time, 
ami  removable  oy  the  people,  it  is  some- 
times, though  not,  iiernaps,  witii  fierfect 
accuracy,  called  &  ptpMte,  or  a  limited  re- 
pMtc  If,  in  a  monarchy,  the  ])ower  of 
legislation  is  shared  by  the  representatives 
onlie  people,  it  is  called  a  f nixed  numarchy; 
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if  in  an  aristocracy  it  is  so  shared,  it  is 
called  a  mixed  ariaheraey ;  if  in  a  repub- 
lic, it  is  called  a  repreaeniaiwe  repwdie. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  forms  of 
government  may  be  variously  mixed  to- 

Sither  by  delegations  and  limitations  of 
e  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
powers,  in  different  proportions ;  and  the 
actual  structure  of  eveiy  government  de- 
pending upon  the  choice,  or  necessities,  or 
prejudices,  or  accidental  combinations,  of 
each  society,  they  do  not  admit  of  any 
determinate  classifications.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  the  government,  the 
aggregate  exercise  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  powers  constitutes 
what  is  commonly  odled  the  internal 
sovereignty  of  a  nation. 

8.  From  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil 
government,  we  deduce  not  only  the 
rights,  but  the  duties  of  magistracy. 
These,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  functions,  which  belong  to  the  par- 
ticular depaitment,  legislative,  executive, 
or  judicial.  All  magistrates  are  resporisi- 
ble  to  God  for  the  d6e  and  honest  dis- 
charge of  their  duty ;  and,  in  republican 
forms  of  government,  these  magistrates 
are  also  made,  in  some  shape,  directly  or 
indu-ectl^,  responsible  to  the  people. 
Every  civil  government  is  bound  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufiictures,  as  conducive  to 
the  strength  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
Every  government  is  bound  to  protect 
the  persons,  the  personal  riehts  ana  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens  from  violation  and  in- 
jury. Eveiy  government  is  bound  to 
establish  courts  of  justice,  to  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  legal  contracts,  to  encour- 
age marriages,  to  prohibit  immorality, 
to  cultivate  a  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
to  aUow  a  free  exercise  or  religious  wor- 
ship, and  a  free  expression  of  relippous 
opinion,  so  fiur  as  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Every 
government  may  impose  oaths  or  other 
solemn  affirmations,  appeahng  to  the  con- 
sciences of  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  facte,  or  to  secure 
the  just  performance  of  duties.  It  may, 
therefore,  reasonably  require,  that  wit- 
nesses should  be  sworn,  or  otherwise' 
solemnly  bound  to  testify  the  truth ;  and 
it  may  also  reasonably  require  parties 
to  take  promissoiy  oaths  and  affirmations 
for  the  future  discharge  of  official  and 
other  duties.  And  here  ends  our  imper- 
f^  sketch  of  some  of  the  leadini^  princi- 
ples of  natural  law,  in  their  practical  ap- 
plicataoa  to  the  relations  of  man  to  €kxl, 


to  himself  to  other  men,  and  to  polift- 
cal  society.  The  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  to  each  other, 
and  of  their  external  sovereignty,  and 
independence,  and  equality,  bekMigs  to 
anotner  head,  that  of  law  of  nations.  (See 
«A/h<£oiu,  Law  of.) 

Natural  Pbilosopht.    (See  PUoio- 
phL  ATixtwraL] 

Natoral  Kelioion.  (See  RtUgion,) 
Natural  State  of  Man  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  state  of 
roan  previous  to  the  growth  of  civilization, 
in  which  he  is  considered  by  some  as  en- 
tirely rude,  by  others  as  possessing  the 
relics  of  intelLgence,  derived  from  a  prior 
and  bettor  state.  Some  consider  him  as 
having  begun  in  a  rude  state,  but  as  assitt- 
ed  in  the  first  steps  of  his  intdlectoal 
progress  by  inspirations  or  revebtioni 
from  Divine  Providence,  without  which, 
notv^thstanding  his  faculties,  fitted  for 
high  improvement,  he  would  have  ben 
at  first  more  destitute  even  than  the  brutes. 
This  view  is  well  represented  and  defend- 
ed, among  other  works,  in  Riehaid 
Whately's  Introductory  Lectures  on  Po- 
litical Economy  (London,  1831).  The 
expression  natiral  siaie^  if  int^ed  to 
designate  the  state  best  fitted  to  the  nature 
of  man,  is  iU  applied  to  savage  life,  not- 
withstanding the  poets'  dreams  of  a  sold- 
en  ase  of  innocent  ignorance,  and  the 
reveries  of  philosophera  like  Rousseau 
upon  a  state  of  savage  virtue,  unconrupied 
by  the  vices  of  civitization.  We  believe 
that  man's  naiural  state  is  that  of  society, 
in  a  physical,  as  vrell  as  in  a  moral,  point 
of  view,  and  that  man,  in  the  savage  acate, 
is  no  more  in  a  natural  condition  than  a 
pine  tree  which  is  found  growing  nesr 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Alpi^ 
where  it  is  stunted  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet  The  characteristic  trah  of 
man  in  his  (so  called)  fui<uraf  fllofe,  or,  r«tb- 
er,  brute  state,  is  improvidence,  which  re- 
duces him  almost  to  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  and  efileetually  prevents  hie  pro- 
gress towards  civilization ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  none  of  the  savage  tribes 
with  which  modem  travdteis  have  made 
us  acquainted,  have  shown  any  tendency 
to  intellectual  advancement  in  the  couise 
of  centuries,  unless  brought  into  fi!lM|iieiit 
contact  with  civilized  races-^  fiiet  which 
certainly  is  a  strong  ar|;ttment  for  those 
who  ascribe  the  be^ning  of  civilizadon 
to  the  direct  interference  and  asristance  of 
Providence.  (See  CwiUxatum.) 
,  Nature  ;  a  word  of  vast  and  varioui 
signification.  In  its  most  extensive  meaa- 
mg,  it  denotes  the  w«»ld,  the  universe;  la 
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abort,  the  creation ;  hence  it  comprisee 
both  the  physical  woiid  and  the  spiritual, 
as  both  are  created.  Those  philosopheni 
ancient  and  modem,  who  consider  God 
as  inseparably  connected  with  the  universe, 
to  which  his  animating  breath  gives  life, 
include  even  him  under  the  idea  of  nature. 
In  iact,  they  have  not  unfrequently  con- 
founded God  with  the  laws  and  princi- 
pfes  of  nature.*  But  the  Christian  ez- 
presMi^  bv  naharej  in  its  most  extensive 
meaninj^  the  wdoerse^  as  contradistinguish- 
ed to  Godf  the  Creator.  In  another  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  nature  is  contradis- 
tinguished to  art,  and  mgnifies  everything 
which  is  not  artifidal,  not  purposely  pro- 
duced or  practised  with  reference  to  rules 
of  art  In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  a  natw- 
rd  poet,  or  aitist,  products  of  nature,  &c 
It  must  be  observed  here,  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  exact 
limit  between  nature  and  art  JSTatural  is 
also  used  in  contradistinction  to  taught,  or 
emnmwnieated;  thus  we  speak  of  natural 
power$,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ability 
acquired  by  education,  and  naitwrat  relt- 
giim,  or  that  which  man  is  supposed  to 
acquire  from  observation  of  himself  and 
the  creation  around  him,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  poMve  religion,  or  such  as  is  re- 
vealed, and  established  by  special  circum- 
stances. The  term  nahmd  rdigion  has 
been  used,  also,  in  a  very  different  sense. 
Itniean%  sometimes,  that  polytheism  which 
is  founded  on  the  worsnip  of  the  deified 
powera  of  nature.  Accordin|B[  to  some, 
all  polytheism  has  such  an  origin.  In  the 
narrowest  sense,  nature  means  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  various  objects  of  nature 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  given  above.  In 
this  q>piication,  it  is  often  used  for  char- 
acter only,  and  we  even  speak  of  the 
**  nature  of  God."  In  reference  to  men,  na- 
ture is  veiy  frequently  used  for  the  physical 
ooDstitution,  aod  moral  dispoeition,  of  an 
individual.  In  theology,  the  word  nature 
is  ofleu  used ;  thus  men  speak  of  the 
*^  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,"  of 
the  **  natural  state  of  man,"  &c.  In  the 
fine  arts^  nature  often  means  the  success- 
ful imitation  of  nature;  but,  with  artists 
of  a  higher  order,  nature  does  not  signify 
a  mere  copy,  but,  as  it  were,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  ideal  of  nature,  at  which  she 
aims  in  all  her  formations,  yet  without 
reaching  it,  as  she  never  jxoduces,  in 
*  Natura  est  prineipium  et  ccaua  ejieient  om- 
nutm  rerum  maturaUuiHf  mo  tenau  a  veteribtu 
pkUtfsophU  cum  Deo  cot^tmdebahtr.  Cic.  Dt 
Aatera  Deor.,  Lib.  I.  c.  B,  et  aequerUib.,  and 
LEb.  Ilf  e.  ^  and  32.  To  define  ruxtura  by  ref- 
erence to  the  ret  natwraUt  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered vcfy  philosophical. 


ciystallization,  precisely  that  mathematical 
figure  which  constitutes  her  model.  (See 
(Sfpy.)  Though  the  angles  are  exact,  there 
is  always  some  side  larger  than  the  others. 
Nature,  Philosopht  or.  The  Ger- 
man JSTaturpkUowphie  is  very  different 
Aom  the  Enghah  natural  philosophy*  This 
latter  is  termed,  Inr  the  Germans,  Phfsik, 
or  JS/bturkunde.  The  philosophy  of^  na- 
ture, in  the  German  sense,  is  an  investioa- 
tion  of  its  inmost  principles,  such  as  me 
great  question  of  the  connexion  between 
matter  and  mind,  either  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  man,  or  of  the  connexion 
between  God  and  tl^e  outward  universe, 
and  other  questions  of  this  sort,  the  rid- 
dles that  have  always  vexed  the  human 
undexstanding.  Natural  philosophy  (P%«- 
ik)  is  the  great  instrument  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  nature,  furnishing  it  vrith  the  ma- 
tenals  firom  which  its  conclusions  must  be 
drawn.  Such  speculations,  even  if  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satis&ctory  results, 
are  yet  not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  One 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  elevation  of 
which  man  is  capable,  is  his  perpetual 
striving  to  rise  above  the  field  or  ordi- 
nary observation,  to  "pass  the  flaming 
bounds  of  space  and  time,"  and,  in  spite 
of  the  weaknees  of  mortality,  to  explore 
the  abyss  of  the  infinite  and  the  everlast- 
ing. If  we  take  the  word  nature  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  as  embracing 
the  whole  of  existence,  it  vriU  include 
man  both  as  a  spiritual  and  a  material  be- 
ing ;  so  that  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in 
this  sense,  will  embrace  all  the  depieut- 
ments  of  philosophy.  In  its  more  com- 
mon sense,  however,  it  has  a  more  limited 
meaning,  and  is  contradistinguished  to 
inteUedual  philosophy.  While  this  latter 
strives  to  investigate  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  religion,  morality,  law,  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  seeks  for  tfie  ultimate  ele- 
ments of  what  is  generally  termed  natural 
science.  The  origin  of  this  philosophy  of 
nature  is  to  be  looked  for  among  the 
Greeks,  where  Pythagoras  present^  his 
views  of  it  in  a  mathematical  form.  The 
term  itself  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  PhUosophitB  naturalis  Prindpia  math- 
ematica  of  Newton,  althoush  Nev^ou  him- 
self advised  the  students  of  natural  science 
to  avoid  this  sort  of  speculation.  Schel- 
ling  must  be  considered  as  the  reviver  of 
the  philosophy  of  nature  in  Germany,  and 
has  heen  followed  by  many  others,  partic- 
ularly Oken.  Although,  as  we  have  said, 
we  do  not  consider  such  inquiries  as  un- 
suitable exercises  of  the  human  mind,  we 
ore  fiu:  from  admiring  the  extravagances 
to  which  they  have,  in  many  cases^  led  the 
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German  philosopben.     Deprived  of  the 

subjects  which  exercise  the  activity  of  man 
iu  free  states,  the  Germans  have  pushed 
their  speculations,  in  many  branches  of 
philosophical  science,  beyond  all  reasona- 
ble limits, .and  not  unfrequently  lost  them- 
selves in  a  wilderness  of  words,  reminding 
us  of  the  remark  of  G^the's  M^pkisiephr 
ties: 

Denn  eben  wo  Begrife/ehlm, 

Da  steilt  €M  Wort  vur  reehten  Zeit  sieh  em. 

For  when  ideas  have  grown  scant; 
A.  ready  word  sopplietf  the  want. 

It  is  but  &ir,  however,  to  quote,  on  the 
othei*  aide  of  the  question,  a  passage  of  a 
contemponuy  writer,*  who  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  peculiar  way.  Alluding  to  the 
vie>vs  he  has  before  expressed,  he  says, 
^  With  such  an  idea  of  this  science  (phi- 
losophy), it  is  natural  that  all  German 
speculations  should  bear  more  the  char- 
acter of  beginnings  than  of  finished  results. 
Important  as  some  of  tlie  results  are  to 
which  these  speculative  efforts  have  led, 
still  their  greatest  value  consists  in  the 
unwearied  and  never-satisfied  strivings  of 
tlie  mind  to  sound  and  comprehend  itself^ 
and  that  whole,  of  which  itself  is  but  a 
particle.  Jacob,  who,  in  his  dream,  wres- 
tled with  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
bearing  off  in  his  lameness  a  revelation 
of  Omnipotence,  is  the  true  emblem  of 
German  philosophy.  It  is  something  that 
you  must  not  expect  to  turn  to  immediate 
account  in  jrour  particular  trade  or  pro- 
fession ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  that  you  should  adopt  its 
results.  German  metaphysics  have  been 
called  the  best  gymnastics  of  the  mind ; 
and  the  true  oSject  of  gymnasdcs,  we 
know,  is  not  to  give  the  power  to  perform 
some  great  and  astonishing  feat,  nut  me- 
thodically td  ung)ld,  invigorate  and  refine 
all  the  growing  powers  of  man." 

Naumachia  (from  the  Greek  vav/iayca, 
a  sea-fight),  among  the  Romans ;  a  publUc 
spectacle,  representing  a  naval  action. 
Caesar  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  spec- 
tacle of  this  sort,  which  soon  became  the 
favorite  amusement  of  the  lloman  people. 
The  circia  maximuSf  in  which  they  were 
at  first  represented,  being  found  incon- 
venient, buildings  were  erected  by  the 
emperors,  particularly  calculated  for  the 
])urpose :  these  edifices  were  likewise 
.called  naumachicB,  They  resembled  the 
amphitheatres,  and,  like  them,  were,  .at 
first,  bulk  of  wood.  Domidan  appears  to 
have  been  the  fiist  who  erected  one  of 

*  Professor  FoUen,  in  his  luaugural  Discourse, 
Cambridge,  Hay,  1831. 


A  natMUMftia,  built  by  Augaatni^ 
was  1800  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  50  ships  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  besides  many  small  veesek 
They  were  suddenly  laid  imder  water  fay 
means  of  subterraneous  canals,  so  that  the 
ships  were  raised  at  once  firom  the  diy 
floor  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectaton. 
The  water  was  usually  brought  from  the 
Hber,  near  which  the  notimacsftMB  wen 
usually  built,  but  sometimes  fit>m  aque- 
ducts. The  nousMiefttartt,  or  peraona  who 
fought  in  these  exhihitiona^  wen  f^hdia- 
tons,  slaves,  criminals,  du^  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  show. 

Nauua^m,  Jc%n  Gottlieb,  or  Amadous, 
one  of  the  greatest  composeia,  chqiel- 
master  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dies- 
den,  ^vas  bom  at  Blasewitz,  near  that  citjr, 
in  1741.  His  nither  was  a  peasant,  who, 
perceiving  his  son's  tatent  for  music,  per- 
mitted him  to  go  every  day  to  school  in 
Dresden.  A  member  of  the  chapel  at 
Stockholm,  haying  been  led,  by  chance, 
into  the  house  of  lus  father,  was  aatomah- 
ed  to  find  some  difiScult  .pieces^  of  muaac 
lying  on  the  harpsichord,  and  offered  to 
l^e  the  boy,  tiien  thirteen  years  old,  to 
Italy.  The  offer  was  accepted  with  re- 
luctance. The  boy  was  obliged  to  periomi 
the  most  menial  services  for  his  masien 
He  followed  him,  on  foot,  to  Hambuj^' 
and  thence,  in  1758,  to  Italy,  where  be 
was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  subeistenoe, 
by  copying  music,  and  to  cook  for  his 
master.  He  finally  obtained  admiaskn 
into  die  number  of  Tartini's  pupils,  in 
Padua,  and,  soon  after,  found  a  kinder 
master.  He  remained  for  tliree  years  in 
Padua,  and  Uien  went  to  Naples,  when 
his  taste  for  theatrical  music  was  awaken- 
ed. He  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  gave 
lessons,  and  composed  some  theatrical 
pieces.  Afler  a  residence  of  eight  yean 
m  Italy,  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed,  in  1765,  a  composer  lu 
the  elector.  He  soon  afier  made  a  second 
journey  to  Italy,  residing  chiefly  at  Na- 
ples, where  he  composed  two  operas.  In 
17G9,  he  returned  to  Dresden,  in  oixler  lo 
compose  the  great  opera  La  Oemenza  A 
Tiio^  for  the  marriage  of  the  elector.  In 
1772,  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy, 
where  he  composed,  within  thirteen 
months,  five  operas,  after  which  the  elect- 
or appointed  him  his  chapel-master.  He 
comiKMed,  for  the  theatre  of  Stockhobn, 
his  Amphwn^  Cora^  and  Gmtavus  Vata^ 
and,  for  the  Danish  court,  his  Orphau. 
Among  his   best  operas  are  Jkttto  per 
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v^mortj  and  La  Damn  SMaJto,  In  later 
yearRi  church-music  became  his  favorite 
occupation,  though  he  brought  out  his 
M»^  and  GtdaUOj  as  late  as  1801.  He 
died  Oct  23  of  that  year,  from  an  apo- 
plectic stroke.  He  left  a  number  of  sa- 
cred compositions,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
several  psalms,  oratorios,  vespers,  &c. 
Naumann  was  also  a  great  perrorraer  on 
the  harmonica,  for  which  he  composed  six 
sonatas. 

Naumburo,  on  the  Saale ;  an  old  city, 
with  9015  inhabitants,  pleasantly  ntuated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrut  with 
the  Saale,  in  the  Prussian  duchy  of  Saxo- 
ny, government  of  Mersebun^.  The  ca- 
thedral was  built  in- 1028,  and  deserves  to 
be  examined.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of 
a  Catholic  bishop;  but,  on  the  death  of 
the  last  bishop,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
was  assumed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony 
(1564).  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  ex- 
poited.  The  Schulpforte  is  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 
Naupactus.  (See  Lepanio.) 
Nauflia,  or  Nauplion.    (See  Nixpoli 

Navarino  (^eocaatro) ;  a  fortified  town, 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  Morea, 
north  of  Modon,  with  a  harbor  capable  of 
accommodating  1000  diips,  but  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  which  admits  only  two 
ships  abreast.  The  island  of  Sphacteria 
(Sphagia)  lies  before  it.  The  water  is 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  men-of-war, 
and  affords  a  perfectly  mfe  anchorage. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  four  bas- 
'  tions  and  a  citadel,  on  a  high  rock.  The 
Venetians,  who  occupied  this  city  a  long 
time,  erected  the  fortifications,  and  main- 
tained possession  of  it  against  the  Turks, 
until  1715.  In  1821,  it  was  captured  by 
TipaMo,  a  Cephalonian.  In  1^25,  it  was 
tabeii  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  Oct  20, 1827, 
the  combined  Russian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish fleet,  under  the  command-  of  admiral 
Codrington  (the  French  admiral  was  De 
Rigny;  the  Russian,  Von  Heyden)^  de- 
stroyed the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  of  214 
vessels,  drawn  up  in  the  harbor  of  Nava- 
rino, in  less  than  three  hours.  (See  Greecgy 
RtvoUdion  of.)  In  1829,  the  powder  mag- 
azine in  the  citadel  was  struck  by  light- 
tung,  and  a  great  part  of  the  French  gar- 
rison perislwd  in  the  explosion.  Old 
Navarino,  to  the  north-west  of  the  harbor, 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pyloe,  the  resi- 
dence of  Nestor.  During  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (425  B.  C),  the  Athenian  fleet 
destroyed  a  superior  Spartan  naval  force 
in  thb  hariix>r. 
Navarrx  {Mwarra);  a  province   of 


Spain,  with  the  title  of  kingdom,  separated 
from  France  by  the  Pyrenees,  having  the 
kingdom  of  Anagon  on  the  south.  The 
kingdom  was  formed  on  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  empire  of  Chariemagne,  and  consisted 
of  Upper  Navarre  to  the  south,  and  Lower 
Navarre  to  the  north,  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
1512,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  united  the 
former  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  lat- 
ter only  remained  in  possession  of  the* 
kings  of  Navarre.  When  Henry  IV  (q.  v.), 
son  of  Antony  of  Bourbon,  and  the  heir- 
ess of  Navanre,  ascended  the  throne  of 
France,  this  kingdom  was  annexed  to  tlie 
French  monarchy,  the  sovereigns  of 
which  assumed  the  title  of  ^  kings  of 
France  and  Navarre,"  which  (with  the 
exception  of  Napoleon]  they  continued  to 
bear  until  the  recent  revolution.  (See 
Erance.)  Uppen Navarre  now  forms  the 
Spanish  kuigdom  of  Navarre,  with  271^285 
inhabitants,  who  mostly  speak  the  Basque 
language ;  square  miles,  ^40 ;  chief  town, 
Pampeluna,  with  14,000  inhabitants.  Low- 
er Navarre,  previous  to  tlie  French  revo- 
lution of  1789,  formed  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  B^m,  and,  at  present,  is  included 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 
The  inhabitants  also  speak  the  Bosque 
language.    (See  Baaaues.^ 

Navarrete,  don  Martm  Fernandez,  a 
learned  Spaniard,  director  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  cabinet  at  Madrid,  and  of  tiie 
royal  academy  of  history,  has  thrown 
much  new  light  on  the  history  of  Colum- 
bus, by  bis  researches  in  public,  private  and 
.  conventual  libraries  and  archives  in  Spain. 
In  1789,  Charles  IV  having  directed  an 
examination  of  the  documents  illustrative 
of  the  early  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
Navarrete,  whose  scientific  acquirements, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  dia- 
lects of  Spain,  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable 
person  for  this  tosk,  was  intrusted  with  its 
execution.  After  spending  about  tiiirty 
years  in  examining  tne  public  archives  of 
the  kingdom,  of  different  cities  and  con- 
vents, together  with  the  collections  of  the 
duke  de  Tlnfentodo,  and  of  the  duke  of 
Veragua,  a  descendant  of  Columbus^  he 

?)ublished  the  firat  volume  of  his  work  in 
825,  entitied  CoUeccion  de  los  Viages  y 
Deseubrimientoa,  mu  hicieron  par  Mar  los 
Espaaioles  desde  Fines  de  Siglo  XK,  con 
varios  Documentos  ineditos,  of  which  the 
second  and  tiiird  have  since  appeoreil. 
The  fu«t  volume  contains  a  general  intro- 
duction, and  the  history  of  the  four  voy- 
ages of  Columbus ;  the  second  contains 
justificatory  pieces,  and  the  third  treats  of 
other  voyagies,  as  Vespucci's,  &;c.  The 
first  volumes  have  been  translated  into 
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French,  under  the  title  Rdatian  de$  quatre 
Voyages  de  Cdlomb  (3  vola,  1828),  with 
notes,  and  other  additional  matter  com- 
municated by  Nayarrete,  and  notes  by 
Baibi,  Remusat,  Cuvier,  and  others.  Na- 
varrete  is  also  the  author  of  a  Memoir  on 
the  ProffresB  of  Navigation  among  the 
Spaniard;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Partici- 
pation of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Crusades, 
and  some  other  works. 

Nave  (Middle  Latm,  nana;  French, 
ntf)f  in  Gothic  architecture ;  the  part  of 
the  cross  (in  the  form  of  which  camednJs 
are  built)  situated  towards  the  west  (See 
ArekiUcturty  vol.  i,  p.  34a)~JVaiie  of  a 
meel.    (SeeHyb.) 

Navigatioic  ;  whatever  relates  to  trav- 
ersing the  sea  in  ships;  the  art  of  ascer- 
taining the  geographical  pontionof  a  ship, 
and  directing  her  course^ — ^Horace  has 
well  said,  that  his  heart  must  needs  have 
been  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass,  who 
first  committed  his  frail  bark  to  the  tem- 
pestuous sea.  Nothing,  indeed,  conveys 
a  higher  idea  of  human  daring  than  the 
boldness  with  which  man  rushes  Torth  to 
encounter  the  elements:  nothing  speaks 
louder  ii)  praise  of  human  ingenuity  than 
that  wonderful  art  by  which  he  is  enabled 
to  forsake  the  land,  stretching  forth  until 
it  fades  from  the  horizon,  and  nothing 
visible  remains  but  the  hollow  heavens 
above,  and  a  trackless  waste  below ;  driv- 
en from  his  course  by  adverse  winds,  yet, 
by  dint  of  perseverance,  wearying  out  the 
elements;  and,  at  length,  arriving,  witii 
unerring  certainty,  at  the  haven  where  he 
would  be.  And  if  the  daring  and  inge- 
nuity of  tlie  navigator  deserve  our  admi- 
ration, the  result  of  his  efforts  will  not  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  the  means.  It  is  to  the 
exercise  of  his  wonderful  art,  ttiat  we  are 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  our  con* 
dition,  which  arises  from  the  exchange  of 
the  superfluity  of  one  countiy  for  that  of 
another,  the  whole  world  being  penetrated, 
and  every  clime  made  tributary  to  every 
other,  until  the  whole  globe  is  reduced  to 
one  common  country.  Above  all,  to  nav- 
igation are  we  indebted  for  that  higher 
and  nobler  advantage, — ^die  interchange 
<sf  sense  and  sentiment,  which  makes 
wisdom  common  to  the  world,  and  urges 
man  onward  to  perfection.  Yet  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  Time  was  when  the  ca- 
noe, or  the  raft,  constituted  the  only  ship 
of  the  sailor,  and  when  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  lake  or  river  set  bounds  to  his 
roving  disposition,  and  confined  him  with- 
in view  ot  familiar  objects.  Advancing  a 
•lep  farther,  we  find  him  venturing  from 
headland  to  headland,  or  from  island  to 


island,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  cuii- 
osity,  or  bettering  his  condition,  until  a 
pale,  driving  him  to  some  unknown  coast, 
mcreases  at  once  his  knowledge  and 
hardihood.  Meantime,  his  beriL  adapts 
itself  to  nobler  functions,  enlaiiges  its  size, 
and  improves  in  ^rm :  the  rudder  is 
added,  the  mast  is  better  sustained,  and 
the  sail  receives  a  more  &voiable  applica- 
tion. And  thus  the  art  l^  which  the  ship 
is  made,  and  that  by  which  it  is  conduct* 
ed,  advance  with  equal  steps.  Deprived 
of  the  aid  of  sunxiunding  obfects,  the  bud 
withdrawn  from  view,  and  nothing  within 
the  verge  of  the  horizon  but  a  waste  <^ 
trackless  water,  the  mariner  casts  his  eyes 
in  dpspatr  to  the  overhanging  heavens. 
Aid  is  granted  to  his  prayers :  the  constel- 
lations assist  him  in  his  course:  among 
many  revolving  stars,  he  finds  one  stead- 
fast, and  makes  it  his  perpetual  guide. 
Such, do  we  find  the  actual  state  of  nan- 
gation  among  the  savage  tribes  of  our  own 
day ;  and  such  was  also  the  progress  of 
the  art  Among  the  earliest  nations  tbat 
improved  it.  Not  the  least  of  the  improve- 
ments which  we  have  made  in  this  ait,  is 
that  simplification  in  practice,  by  which  it 
is  rendered  available  with  Uttle  study  and 
capacity.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  yet 
it  is  true,  that  more  study,  more  experi- 
ence, and  laboriously  acquired  informa- 
tion, were  necessary  to  form  an  Acestes, 
or  a  Palinurus,  than  are  now  required  to 
furnish  forth  a  La  Perouse  or  a  Parry. 
The  master,  or  pilot,  of  ancient  times, 
who  had  command  of  the  sailors,  and 
direct  U  all  the  evolutions,  was  not  nierely 
required  to  know  whatever  related  to  tbe 
management  of  the  sails,  the  oars,  and  tlie 
rudder:  he  was  to  be  familiar  with  all  the 
ports  that  lay  in  the  track  of  his  naviga- 
tion, the  landmarks  by  which  they  were 
designated,  and  all  the' rocks,  quicksands, 
and  dangers  of  the  intervening  deep:  he 
was  to  know  the  course  of  the  winds,  and 
the  indications  which  preceded  them; 
also  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies^ 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  directiDf 
his  course  by  them,  but  to  understand  ths 
vinds  and  weather,  which  some  of  them, 
as  Arcturus  and  the  Dog  star,  were  be- 
lieved to  portend.  Moreover,  he  had  to 
be  skilled  in  reading  the  various  omens, 
which  were  cathei^  fit>m  the  sighiiiff  of 
the  wind  in  me  trees,  the  murmurs  ofthe 
waters,  and  tiieir  dash  upon  the  shore, 
the  flight  of  birds,  and  die  gambols  of 
fishes.  A  voyage  was,  m  those  dava^  a 
momentous  and  awful  undertaking. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  the  sailinff  of  a 
ship  or  fleet,  the  masts  were  raised,  ths 
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nib  bent,  and  all  made  ready  with  aolem- 
iuty»  and  great  parade  of  preparatioD.  I( 
88  was  moat  uaual,  the  ships  were  hauled 
up  on  the  shore,  ijae  marinere  placed  their 
BDouldeiB  at  the  stem  of  the  ships,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  pinhed  their  bows 
forward  into  the  sea,  leaping  aboard  when 
they  floated.  Levers  w&e  used  to  move 
the  heavier  vessels,  and,  in  later  times,  the 
heUx  (probably  jack-screw),  which  Ai^ 
cbimedes  had  invented  for  that  purpose, 
fiefore  putting  to  sea,  the  gods  were  ever 
soleouily  invoked,  and  propitiated  by 
numerous  sacrifices ;  thus  we  find  all  Ho- 
mer's heroes  sacrificing  to  the  gods  before 
they  undertake  a  voyage;  and  Virgil's 
Anchiaes  ventures  forth  only  after  having 
devoted  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  a  bull  to 
Apollo.  Nor  did  the  voyagera  alone  sup- 
plicate protection :  the  crowds  of  fiiends 
and  countrymen,  who  thronaed  the  shore, 
joined  fervently  in  prayers  for  their  deliv- 
erance firom  danger,  and,  like  the  Venu^ 
nan  poet,  commended  their  departing 
friends  to  the  presiding  deities  of  the 
v^inds  and  waves.  All  omens  were  care- 
fully regarded ;  the  entrails  of  the  sacri- 
fices examined,  with  every  possible  prog- 
nostic of  good  or  evil ;  and  a  very  small 
matter,  the  perching  of  swallows  on  tlie 
ships,  or  an  accidental  sneeze  to  the  left, 
was  enough  to  delay  departure.  As  this, 
however,  never  took  place  without  the 
most  fiivorable  auspices,  it  Was  always 
joyfuL  The  ships  were  adorned  with 
iitreamerB  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  and, 
when  the  siffnal  was  given  firom  the  ad- 
miral ship,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  shout 
of  rejoicing  rang  through  the  fleet,  sent 
back  by  the  responding  blessings  of  the 
friends  that  remained.  After  advancing 
a  short  space,  doves,  which  the  mariners 
had  brought  from  their  homes,  were  re- 
leased, and  their  safo  arrival — ^not  unfire- 
qo^tly  chai^ged  with  the  last  adieu  of  a 
departing  lover — ^was  considered  auspi- 
cious of  the  return  of  the  fleet.  The  ad- 
miral led  the  van,  conspicuous  by  his 
]minted  sails  and  streamers,  and  opened  a 
path  in  which  many  followed.  In  mod- 
erate weather,  the  ships  often  sailed  side 
by  side;  but,  as  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sea  grew  rough,  the  order  became 
more  open,  to  avoid  contact  At  all 
times,  they  kept  close  to  the  land,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast  When 
mght  approached,  it  was  customary  to 
anchor,  or  else  to  beach  the  vessels,  that 
the  crews  might  repose,  each  rower  sleep- 
ing on  his  bench,  ready  to  renew  his 
labora  With  the  returning  sun.  If  the 
amenity  of  the  weather,  the  friendly  aid 


of  the  moon,  or  the  open  nature  of  the 
navigation,  admitted  of  sailing  during  the 
night,  the  plummet  or  the  sounding-pole 
directed  their  course,  or  it  was  shaped,  as 
by  day,  from  headland  to  headland.  If 
the  land  were  not  visible,  the  known  di- 
rection of  the  wind  continued,  with  the 
aid  of  the  stars,  to  guide  them.  Cynosu- 
re was  the  fiivoiite  star  of  the  PhqBmcians : 
the  Greeks  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
direction  of  Helice.  Having  escaped  the 
multiplied  dangere  of  such  a  navigation, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  the 
ships  returned  home  with  songs  and  re- 
joicings. Ifthey  were  to  be  stranded,  the 
stems  were  turned  towards  the  shore,  and 
the  vessels  forced  backwards  upon  it  with 
the  oars,  until  the  crew  landing,  drew 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf.  Some- 
times they  Were  taken  into  the  beautiful 
moles,  or  artificial  harbors,  which  th^  an- 
cients constructed,  with  great  labor  and 
ingenuity,  within  the  natural  ones. 
These  were  in  the  shape  of  crati^s  claws, 
or  horns,  the  ends,  which  formed  the  en- 
trance, so  oveilapping  as  to  exclude  the 
swell  of  the  sea.  Castles  defended  their 
approach,  and  a  light-tower,  placed  at  the 
entrance,  guided  those  who  sailed  along 
the  coast,  or  desired  to  enter  by  night  It 
was  called  Pharos,  finom  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  tower 
had  been  erected.  Here  the  vessels  were 
not  hauled  up,  but  ampiv  fastened  to  the 
ring's,  or  piUars,  provided  for  the  purpose, 
while  at  the  inner  port  were  docks  and 
suires  'ot  building  and  repairing.  In  this 
port,  too,  were  temples  devoted  to  the 
gods,  and  especially  to  the  patron  of  the 
place,  where  propitiatoiy  sacrifices  were 
made,  and  vows  fulfilled  or  recorded: 
here,  too,  were  numerous  taverns,  and 
places  of  more  licentious  gratification. 
Whether,  however,  they  stranded  their 
vessels  on  the  beach,  or  moored  them  in 
tlie  harbor,  the  mariners,  before  repauing 
to  these  resorts,  fulfilled  the  vows  made 
before  departures,  or  in  seasons  of  peril, 
ofifered  thanks  to  Neptune,  and  sacrmcee 
to  Jupiter,  for  having  granted  them  re 
lease  from  the  durance  of  their  ships. 
Upon  those  who  had  escaped  shipwreck, 
gratitude  was  more  deeply  incumbent  In 
addition  to  other  sacrifices  proportioned 
to  their  means,  they  usually  offered  the 
garment  in  which  they  were  saved,  to- 
gether with  a  picture  descriptive  of  the 
disaster.  If  nothing  else  remuned  to 
them,  the  hair  was  shorn  fix>m  the  head, 
and  consecrated  to  the  tutelar  deity ;  hence 
offering  the  hair  was  the  last  vow  of  the 
distressed  mariner.    There  is  much  that 
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is  beautiful  in  these  simple  acts  of  piety; 
but,  except  in  some  Catholic  countnes  of 
the  Meditenanean^'where  pictures  of  res- 
cue and  garmentB  are  still  hung  before  the 
shrine  of  an  invoked  intercesBor,  and 
where  proceflsions  are  still  made,  after  es- 
cape irom  shipwreck^  none  of  diese 
touching  customs  now  remaiu.  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the*  grateful 
sense  of  divine  interference  with  which 
Columbus  and  his  followers  hasten  to  ful- 
fil their  vows  after  their  safe  return  to 
Palos?  Such  piety,  if  it  availed  not  to 
avert  present  danger,  at  least  served  to 
inspire  confidence  to  meet  it;  and,  when 
pai^  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned 
must  have  tended  at  once  to  refine  the 
sentiments  and  ennoble  the  heart — Im- 
perfect as  wet«  the  means  and  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  in  this  noble  art,  yet  the 
Cariiaginians,  who  superadded  the  great- 
est commercial  enterprine  to  the  greatest 
skill  which  had  yet  been  attained,  achiev- 
ed results  which  may  even  now  be  es- 
teemed brilliant.  They  made  the  whole 
of  the  old  world  tributaiy  to  their  city : 
not  contented  with  ei^loring  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left 
behind  the  ne  plus  vUra  which  had  hith- 
erto almost  entirely  bounded  the  excur- 
sions of  their  predeceawNns,  visited  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the  British 
isles,  and,  pursuing  the  grand  idea  which 
afterwards  led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  dis- 
covered a  vast  extent  ofthe  western  coast 
of  Afiica.  Pliny  even  states  that  Hanno 
completed  its  circumnavigation,  and  re- 
turned home  by  the  Red  sea.  Had  not 
Carthage  prematurely  fallen  beneath  the 
rivaWof  a  nadon  braver  and  more  barba- 
raus,  V  asco  da  Gama  might  have  had  to  seek 
laurels  elsewhere  than  by  sailing  first  to 
ludia,  and  even  Columbus  been  spared 
the  most  brilliant  and  enviable  of  all  the 
achievemcntB  of  uavication^ — ^the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  WoricL  The  art  of  navi- 
gation gained  nothing  after  the  fidl  of 
Carthage;  and  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
em  baroarians  effectually  extinguished  the 
few  gleams  of  science  which  h£d  survived 
hercatastrophies.  Eveiy  thing  remained 
stationaiy  ior  centuries,  until  the  return- 
ing day  of  civilization  began  once  more  to 
dawn  upon  the  world.  It  was  not  until 
the  close  ofthe  twelfth  century,  that  roan 
beoama  HiiaiUe  of  the  existence  of  the 
most  angular  property  which  «a  all- wise 
and  all-beneficent  Creator  has  provided  to 
be  his  guide  upon  the  deep ;  nor  until  a 
still  later  period,  that  the  genius  to  improve 
it — the  gift  of  the  same  good  Beinff— at 
'eiigdi  i«Ddered  it  available  to  so  noble  a 


purpose.  We  aUude  to  the  polari^  of 
the  magnet,  and  the  invention  ofthe  mar- 
iner's compass.  The  piopei^  of  that 
mysterious  mineral  to  attract  iron  was 
early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Chinese ; 
but  the  far  more  singular  one  of  assuming 
a  particular  direction,  was  not  even  sus- 
pected. Pliny  hunsel^  who  records  evenr 
thinf  known  or  fiincied  in  his  time  con- 
ceramg  the  magnet,  makes  no  allusion  to 
its  polarity.  The  first  accounts  of  dib 
speak  of  it  as  known  in  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry, and  that  mariners  sometimes  made  use 
of  it  to  ascertain  their  course.  Ofthe 
mariner's  compass,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  was  either  invented  or  revived  in  1902, 
by  one  Flavio  Gioia,  an  obscure  indivklual 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and  even  tfaiS' 
is  not  known  with  certainty.  While  the 
heroes  of  the  remotest  times  come  down 
to  us,  not  only  with  an  accurate  account 
of  battles  fought  and  thousands  slain,  bat 
'  with  a  minute  detail  of  theur  private  Hves^ 
and  most  insignificant  peculiarities,  pos- 
terity is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  blea 
for  a  recent  discovery,  of  all  others  the 
most  useful  in  its  resuJtt,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  infiuence  upon  the  destinieB 
of  man.  The  effects  of  this  discovenr 
upon  navigation  were  not,  however,  im- 
mediate ;  ror  the  mariner,  as  much  as  way 
one  the  slave  of  habit,  could  not  at  once 
appreciate  and  confide  in  the  excellence 
of  his  new  guide.  This  is  tlie  only  excuse 
for  the  uncertainty  wl^ich  haniis  about  the 
identity  of  the  discoverer.  The  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century,  however,  showed 
the  value  of  this  new  assistant  Navijntion 
now  assumed  a  bolder  character.  Prince 
'Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  king  John,  hav- 
ing gained  a  briUtant  reputation  in  a  war 
with  the  Moors,  turned  from  these  fierce 
pursuits  to  the  more  congenial  one  of 
science.  Retiring  from  court,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  a  retreat  upon  the  prom- 
ontoiy  of  St.  Vincent,  and,  calling  round 
him  astronomers  and  mathematicians  from 
everv  nation,  he  collected  and  systema- 
tized all  the  science  of  the  day.  N  or  wens 
his  researches  of  a  mere  speculative  char- 
acter ;  they  were  directed  to  enlighten  the 
field  of  discoveiy  in  which  he  was  engaf- 
ed,  in  Sttrch  of  a  nearer  route  to  India, 
and  which,  thou^  he  attained  not  the 
grand  object  of  his  ambition,  repaid  him 
well  by  the  inferior  discoveries  to  which 
it  led.  It  was  to  aid  these  enterprises  that 
he  caused  charts  to  be  drawn,  which, 
though  they  involved  the  iiKNistroas  sup- 
position of  the  eartli^  bdng  an  extended 
pkme,  were  of  no  inconsi&rBble  use  lo 
the  navigator,  as  they  brought  togednr 
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wliBtever  was  known  of  the  rebthre  posi- 
tion of  the  d^ient  pointe  of  the  earth, 
8od  enabled  him  to  see,  at  a  aingle  glance, 
as  in  a  picture,  not  only  the  duection  of 
tbe  port  which  he  desired  to  visit,  but  also 
the  various  coasts,  rocks  and  quicksands, 
to  be  avoided  in  the  way.  He  also  in- 
vented the  astrolabe,  which  was  simply  a 
quadrantal  arcb,  graduated  at  tbe  rim  into 
degrees  and  half  degrees,  and  by  directing 
one  edge  of  which  towards  the  heavenly 
body  wnoee  altitude  it  was  desired  to  meas- 
ure, a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre 
was  made  to  mark  the  angle  of  elevation. 
This  was  used  at  first  to  discover  tbe  latitude 
from  the  elevation  of  the  pole  star;  for,  as 
that  star  is  in  the  horizon  when  viewed 
irom  tlie  equator,  and  rises  gradualiy  in 
approaching  the  pole,  so  that  it  would  at 
length  become  vertical,  it  follows,  that  the 
elevation  is  always  equal  to  the  observer's 
distance  from  the  equator,  which  is  the 
latitude.  The  error  resulting  fix>m  the 
star's  not  being  ezacdy  polar,  was  of  htde 
iiote  in  those  primitive  days  of  the  art. 
Soon  afler,  by  causing  tables  of  the  sun's 
decimation  to  be  computed,  prince  Henzy 
enabled  the  mariner  to  deduce  his  latitude 
more  correctly  finom  tbe  meridian  altitude 
of  that  star.  Yet  all  these  improvements, 
though  they  added  much  to  what  was 
already  kuown,  lefk  the  art  in  its  infancy. 
Columbus  was  the  most  accurate  navigar 
tor  of  bis  d^y;  still  we  find  blm  oi&n' 
making  an  error  of  so  many  degrees  in  his 
latitude,  that  the  mistake  of  an  equal 
number  of  minutes  would  not  be  excused 
in  a  modem  navigator.  To  mention  one 
of  many  instances, — ^be  places  San  Salva- 
dor tliree  degrees  north  of  its  true  posi- 
tion. But  if  Cojumbue  made  his  discov- 
ery with  such  imperfect  means,  the  greater 
was  his  merit :  to  liim  belongs  the  credit, 
by  pushing  boldly  forth  amid  tlie  uncer- 
tainties of  the  ocean,  of  forcing  navi^* 
tion,  as  well  as  ship-building,  to  provide 
against  new  difficulties,  and  march  rapid- 
ly onwards  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
From  the  moment  that  the  hitherto  hidden 
mysteries  of  tlie  ocean  were  thus  solved, 
we  find  improvements  and  inventions 
multiplying  m  mpid  succession:  First, 
the  log  ia  introduced,  to  measure  the  ship's 
rate  of  sailing :  Nunes^  a  Portuguese 
mathematician,  next  shows  that  the  short- 
est distance  fit)m  place  to  place  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  must  always  be 
along  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere :  he 
ako  proves  the  fallacy  of  tlie  plane  chart: 
Gerard  Mercator,  a  Fleming,  next  suggests 
the  idea  of  extending  the  meridian  hnes 
on  the  plane  chart,  in  receding  from  tbe 


e4|iulior,  in  antio  equal  to  the  error  occa- 
aoned  by  supposing  the  meridians  paral- 
lel, instead  of  gradually  convenring  as 
they  do  towards  the  poles.  ^  this 
means,  the  advantage  of^a  plane  surface 
was  retained,  without  the  error  of  the  oki 
chart,  or  the  inconvenience  and  imperfec- 
tion of  the  globular  projection.  Wright, 
an  Eingljshman,  improving  the  suffgesQon 
of  Mercator,  calculates  a  table  of  merid-  ' 
ional  partB^  increasing  the  length  of  the 
arches  of  meridians  in  due  proportion  to- 
wards the  pole,  and  furnishes,  thereby, 
data  to  determine,  in  any  htitude,  tbe  dif- 
ference of  lon|ptude  mm  the  departure, 
or  distance  sailed  east  or  west.  At  the 
same  time,  lord  Napier's  invention  of  log- 
arithms wonderfully  diminishes  tbe  labor 
of  calculation,  enabling  the  mathema- 
tician, by  their  help,  to  substitute  for  the 
tedious  operations  of  multiplication  and 
division  the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  Now,  too,  Qunter  presents 
tbe  seaman  with  his  admirable  scale,  con- 
taining the  logarithmic  lines,  by  aid  of 
which  and  a  pah:  of  dividers,  all  the  prob- 
lems of  geometry  are  easily  and  accurate- 
ly performed.  The  cireumference  of  the 
earth  is  ascertained  by  measuring  a  given 
portion  of  its  areh ;  and,  the  len^  of  a 
degree  being  known,  the  log-line,  is  mark 
ed  accordingly.  The  quadrant,  or  rather 
octant,  is  invented,  and  measures  the  alti- 
tude of  the  heavenlv  bodies  to  the  nearest 
minute,  undisturbed,  like  the  astrolabe,  by 
the  motion  of  Ihe  ship.  The  sextant  and 
circle  still  improve  upon  the  octant  and 
each  other.  And  now  the  tables  of  the 
moon's  motions,  invented  by  Mayer,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  are  im 
proved  by  Maskelyne,  and  published  peri-^ 
odically  at  the  expense  of  tbe  British  gov- 
ernment. The  idea  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude by  the  watch  had  been  early  sug- 
gested as  an  important  use  of  that 
admirable  machine ;  but  it  continued  too 
imperfect  until  the  last  century,  when  the 
munificent  rewards  offered  by  Britain  so 
stimulated  mechanical  in|renuity,  that  it 
has  at  last  become  admirably  adapted  to 
this  important  purpose.  To  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  men 
are  enabled  to  trace  their  way  over  a 
trackless  deep,  and  to  whom  the  whole  art 
is  a  inysteiy,  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  seamen,  and  often  very  ignorant  ones, 
are  able  successfully  to  practise  it.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  ex- 
plain the  actual  practice  of  navigation: 
and,  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise 
that,  in  order  to  determine  and  designate 
positions  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  lati- 
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uide  and  longitude  have  been  invented. 
Nor  is  this  system  entirely  arbitraiy,  since 
nature  herself  furnishes  the  data.  We 
have  the  poles,  determined  points  of  that 
oxis  round  which  the  earth  performs  its 
daily  revoludons:  equidistant  from  these 
|K>les,  and  midway  between  them,  nature 
aids  us  to  conceive  a  line  called  the  emto- 
tor,  and  about  whicb^  by  the  mention  or  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  seems  to  perform 
an  etjual  movement,  accomplishmg  the 
beautifiil  scheme  of  the  seasons  by  an  an- 
nual excursion  on  either  side.  What  idea 
more  obvious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
beautiful  and  complete,  than  that  of  meas- 
uring latitude  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  upon  meridional  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  and  formed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  planes  of  its  axis? 
But  the  latitude,  though  it  indicates  tbe 
distance  from  the  equator,  does  not  alone 
determine  the  position ;  for  the  same  lati- 
tude may  correspond  to  an  infinity  of 
places,  except  only  a  latitude  of  ninety  dc^ 
grees :  hence,  then,  the  necessity  of  lon- 
gitude, measured  round  the  worid  upon 
3ie  equator,  and  small  cireles  parallel  to  it; 
for,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the 
same  latitude  and  longitude  can  only  c<hi- 
cur  at  one  given  point  Latitude  and 
longitude  are  measured  in  degrees,  min- 
utes aod  seconds ;  the  first,  from  the  equa- 
tor to  the  poles,  a  auadrant  of  ninety  de- 
grees; the  second,  from  tbe  first  meridian 
east  and  west,  a  semi-drele,  or  180  de- 
grees, and  meeting  at  the  antipodes.  In 
this  there  are  two  thincs  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted: one  is,  that  the  cirele  had  not 
been  divided  into  400  degrees,  instead  of 
360,  each  auadrant  being  of  100  degrees, 
and  each  degree  further  subdivided  cen- 
tesimally  into  minutes  and  seconds  Ev- 
ery one  having  any  knowledge  of  figures 
may  apfireciato  the  advantage.  The  sec- 
ond subject  of  regret  is,  that,  nature  having 
furnished  no  data  for  a  line  at  which  to 
begin  the  measurement  of  longitude,  the 
first  meridian  is  arlntrarily  diosen,  almost 
every  nation  selecting  its  own  capital  for 
the  purpose:  hence  charts  and  nautical 
almanacs  must  undergo  a  tedious  reduc- 
tion before  they  can  be  used  by  mariners 
of  different  nations.  The  cause  of  sci- 
ence, as  well  as  general  convenience, 
would  be  greatly  premotod  by  adopting 
some  ocean  island  as  a  common  first  me- 
ridian, whence  the  longitude  might  be 
univeraally  estimated,  without  shocking 
national  vani^.  Let  us  now  show  the 
means  by  which  the  mariner  guides  his 
bark  across  the  ocean,  and  is  able,  at  all 
limes^  to  determine  his  progress  and  posi- 


tion. The  most  important 
used  by  the  navigator  is  the  compass.  It 
consists  of  a  magnetized  needle,  fiedy 
suspended,  by  an  agate  or  metal  socket  it 
its  centr^  upon  an  upright  spindle,  asd 
possessing  the  singular  property  of  point- 
ing to  the  poles.  The  magnetic  virtue  ii 
communicated  to  the  needle,  which  is  a 
flat,  oblong  piece  of  hard  steel,  by  apply- 
ing a  nafurai  or  artificial  magnet  to  its  two 
extremities.    The  macnet  has  two  diednet 


properties,  conespondmg  to  its  two  ex- 
tremities or  poles,  the  one  called  hondf 
the  other  austrai  magnetism,  and  whiefa 
have  a  near  analogy  to  the  equally  myste- 
rious principles  of  positive  and  ne^vf 
electricity.  When,  then,  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  are  applied  respectively  to  the 
intended  poles  of  the  needle,  macneiie 
influence  is  developed,  not  imparted;  for 
the  magnet,  instead  of  losing  virtue,  b« 
itself  gained  a  new  accession;  and  tbe 
needle  assumes  the  wonderful  power  of 
pointing  to  the  poles  of  the  earth.  At- 
tached to  the  needle  is  a  f^ircle  of  paper, 
called  the  eardf  upon  which  the  points  of 
the  compass  are  nuuked,  the  north  asd 
south  pomts  corresponding  to  the  pokss  of 
the  magnet,  vrith  which  it  revolves.  Tbe 
spindle  rises  fimm  the  bottom  of  a  bnw  or 
wooden  hemisphere,  called  the  «fte0:  thii 
shell  is  connected  to  the  compass-box  by 
means  of  two  concentric  rinss,  or  jimbak^ 
which  alkiw  it  to  swing  fteely  ae  me  diip 
rolls  and  pitohes,  so  as  to  maintain  a  per- 
petual level.  The  box,  in  tuni,  m  i^aoed 
within  the  binnacle,  which  stands  in  fiont 
of  the  helm.  It  were  vain  here,  or  aay 
where,  to  speculate  upon  the  cause  of 
magnetism.  We  are  acquainted,  indeed, 
with  the  efiTects  of  the  phenomenon,  but 
all  beyond  continues  to  haffie  the  seaich 
of  science.  It  only  becomes  us  to  avtil 
ourselves  of  its  guidance,  vrith  humble  and 
devout  thankfubiess  for  a  gift  obvkw^ 
bestowed  to  open  to  us  the  highways  of 
the  deep.  Having  in  the  compass  an 
instrument  for  directing  our  couise,  wb 
next  seek  the  means  of  ascertainuig  die 
distance  run.  This  we  find  in  tbe  fc;- 
The  loe  is  a  long  cord,  having  a  piece 
of  wood  attached  to  one  end,  and  ttlied 
the  chip.  This  is  of  a  quadrantal  fona, 
and  being  sliuig.at  the  comers  widi 
line,  and  kiaded  at  the  drcumfereocei 
when  thrown  overtioard,  it  remains  erect 
and  stationary,  and  drags  tbe  line  off  ts 
fiu«  as  the  ship  passes  through  the  water. 
The  line  is  divided  into  Imofs  and  half 
knots,  representing  mites  and  half  milei^ 
or  minutes  of  a  degree,  to  which  they  bear 
the  same  pn^Kmion  as  the  log-glass  doei 
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to  an  hour.  Thns  the  log-cl^ai  being 
fiUed  with  aand,  to  nm  through  in  90  sec- 
ODds,  the  length  of  a  knot  must  be  51  feet, 
the  first  being  the  same  proportion  of  an 
hour,  that  the  last  is  of  a  mile.  As,  bow- 
ever,  the  log  IS  found  to  come  home  a  lit- 
tle in  the  effort  to  draw  the  line  out,  it  is 
eostomaiy  to  mark  the  knot  a  foot  or  two 
ksB  than  the  true  length.  The  mode  of 
heaving  the  log  to  measure  a  ship'b  rate,  is 
as  follows:  The  log-reel,  upon  which  the 
fine  is  wound,  being  held  by  one  of  the 
Bailora^  the  officer  places  himself  on  the 
Fail  to  leeward,  and  a  third  person  holding 
the  glass,  he  proceeds  to  prepare  the 
chip,  so  that  the  peg  of  one  of  the  lines 
hokling  the  chip  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection, will  draw  out,  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  when  the  reel  is  stopped,  and 
allow  it  to  haul  in  easily.  Then,  having 
gathered  a  sufficient  quannty  of  Ime  into 
his  hand,  he  throws  it  far  to  leeward,  that 
it  may  not  be  affected  by  the  eddies  which 
follow  in  the  wake.  The  stray  line,  which 
allows  the  chip  to  get  astern,  now  runs  off, 
and  the  instant  that  the  white  rag,  which 
maiks  its  termination,  passes  through  the 
hand  of  the  officer,  he  cries,  *<  Turn  r  and 
continues  to  veer  out  line  until  the  glass 
nms  out,  and  the  person  holding  it  cries, 
"Stop!"  Then  the  linp  is  grasped,  and 
the  numkier  of  knots  that  have  passed  off 
maik  the  speed  of  the  ship.  When  this 
exeeeds  five  miles,  it  is  usual  to  use  a 
c^  of  15  instead  of  30  seconds,  counting 
toe  knots  double.  The  rate  of  sailing, 
per  hour,  multiplied  by  the  hours  sail- 
ed, thus  gives  the  mariner  the  meas- 
ure of  his  run.  In  addition  to  these 
easential  instrumenib  for  directing  the 
course  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  the 
navigator  must  be  provided  with  octants 
of  double  reflection,  to  measure  the  alti- 
tude of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  a  circle, 
or  sextant,  more  nicely  mduated,  to  meas- 
ure distances  between  me  moon  and  stars. 
He  should  also  have  with  him  a  book  con- 
tabing  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines, 
tangents  and  s^eants,  to  fhcilitatc  trigono- 
metrical calculations ;  tables  fbr  correcting 
attitudes  for  dip,  parallax  and  refraction ; 
abo  liats  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  fbr 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  of  time  of 
hich  water  at  every  port,  at  the  period  of 
full  and  change  of  the  moon,  from  which, 
at  all  times,  to  be  able  to  find  the  tide ; 
and  a  variety  of  tables,  to  fiicifitate  the  va- 
rious problems  of  navigation.  He  should 
also  have  with  him  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
containuig  the  places  and  declinations  of 
the  fixed  stara  and  planets,  and  especially 
the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun 


and  other  stars,  and  aU  that  relates  to  that 
body,  with  a  view  to  calculate  the  lonsi- 
tude  by  observation.  Finally,  he  must  be 
provided  with  the  general  and  local  charts 
applicable  to  his  contemphited  voyage. 
Thus  furnished,  the  mariner  may  eet  sail 
with  confidence;  many  do  so  with  no 
other  aids  than  their  compass,  log;,  quad- 
rant, a  smgle  chart  and  book  of  navigation, 
and  arrive  in  safety.  But  it  is  less  our 
business  to  show  with  how  little  care  a 
ship  may  be  navigfated,  than  to  show  how 
she  may  be  carried  fi:om  port  to  port  widi 
the  greatest  possible  certainty.  Having 
taken  leave  of  the  port,  and,  when  the  last 
land  is  about  to  disappear  from  view, 
either  from  the  grovring  distance  or  the 
intervention  of  night,  the  mariner  selects 
some  conspicuous  headland,  of  which  the 
latitude  and  longitude  are  noted  in  his 
tables,  and,  pkicing  a  compass  in  some 
elevated  position,  remote  from  any  iron 
object  to  disturb  its  polarity,  proceeds  to 
determine  its  bearing,  and  estimate  his 
distance  fi:om  it,  either  by  the  progress 
made  from  it,  or  by  the  readv  estimate  of 
a  practised  eye.  Or,  taking  the  simuhaue- 
ous  bearings  of  two  distinct  points  of 
coast,  he  has  still  surer  data  for  deducting 
his  position.  This  is  called  taking  (he  de- 
pmiurt,  and  is  carefuUy  noted  on  the  log- 
slate,  with  the  time  of  making  the  obser- 
vation. Thenceforth  the  log  is  thrown 
every  hour,  and  the  course  and  distance 
are  entered  upon  the  slate,  to  be  copied  into 
the  log-book  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
first  tmng  which  the  navigator  attends  to, 
afier  mwing  the  offing  which  prudence 
dictates  to  clear  the  dangers  of  the  land, 
is  to  shape  his  course  for  the  port  of  his 
destination.  And  first  he  searches  in  the 
chart  if  there  be  any  point  of  land,  island, 
or  rock,  intervening  in  his  way.  If  there 
be,  the  couiae  is  primarily  shaped  with 
reference  to  the  danger;  if  not,  the  differ- 
ences of  latitude  and  longitude  between 
the  two  places  bdng  taken,  th&  course 
and  distance  are  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
trigonometry.  The  shortest  distance  be- 
tween any  two  places  on  the  surfece  of 
our  sphere,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  those  two  places.  Thus,  be- 
tween cape  Henry,  in  latitude  37°,  and  the 
island  of  St  Mary,  in  the  same  latitude, 
but  50^  Ion.  fiurther  E.,  the  distance  is  90 
miles  less  in  sailing  on  a  great  circle,  than 
if  you  were  to  sail  due  £.  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude,  and  consequendv  on  a  lesser  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere.  In  a  higher  latitude,  the 
difference  between  sailing  on  a  neat  or 
small  circle  becomes  more  considerable, 
as  the  small  circles  grow  smaller;  thus. 
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in  the  latitude  of  W,  a  diatance  equal  to 
that  between  cape  Heniy  and  Sl  Maiy 
would  of^  a  di^parit^  of  near  200  miles. 
But,  as  it  is  only  in  sailing  on  the  equator, 
or  on  a  meridian,  that  the  compasB  points 
us  uniformly  along  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere,  in  most  cases  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  course  at  short  inter- 
vals, in  order,  to  attain  even  an  approxi- 
mation towards  this  desideratum.  For 
instance,  in  sailing  from  cape  Henry  to 
St  Maiy,  on  a  great  circle,  it  would  fiist 
be  necessaiy  to  sail  more  than  a  point 
northward  of  E.,  gradually  approaching 
that  direction  towards  the  middle  of  the 
distance,  when  the  course  should  be  due 
£. ;  thence  declining  southward,  until  the 
land  would  be  made  upon  a  course  as 
much  south  of  E.  as,  on  sUirting,  it  was 
north  of  it  In  high  latitudes,  when  the 
reduction  of  distance  would  o£^r  a  suffi- 
cient inducement,  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  attempt  foUowinff  a  great  circle ;  but, 
in  the  seas  ordinari^  traversed  by  mari- 
ners,, the  trifling  mcrease  of  distance 
which  results  from  following  a  uniform 
course,  as  obtained  by  Mercator's  sailing, 
is  &r  more  than  compensated  by  its,  con- 
venience and  freedom  from  all  perplezi^. 
For  the  rest,  the  wind  not  unfrequentlv 
deprives  the  fastidious  navigator  of  all 
choice  between  a  great  circle  and  a  loxo- 
dromic.  At  the  first  noon  succeedinjg 
the  time  of  tokinj^  his  departure,  the  mari- 
ner works  up  his  reckoning.  This  is  an 
epoch  fixed  by  nature,  being  determined 
by  the  passage  of  the  sun  over  the  merid- 
ian, and  is  uierefore  well  chosen  as  the 
beginning  of  the  day.  The  log-slate  being 
mmed,  he  copies  the  counes  and  dis- 
tancejs,  if  from  head  winds  or  other  cause 
they  have  been  various;  the  departure 
finom  the  land  is  also  converted  into  a 
course ;  as  is  also  the  current,  if  there  be 
any  known  one.  He  next  proceeds  to 
find  the  difi&rence  of  latitude  and  depart- 
ure fit>m  the  meridian  corresponding  to 
each  course,  either  by  geometrical  calcu- 
lation, or,  more  expeditiously,  by  reference 
to  tables ;  then  he  adds  the  several  differ- 
ences of  latitude  and  departure,  and,  if 
thev  be  of  dififerent  names,  as  some  north 
and  some  south,  some  east  and  others 
west,  deducts  the  less  fiiom  the  oreater. 
With  the  remaining  difference  of  latitude 
and  departure,  he  not  only  finds  the  course 
and  distance  made  good,  but  also  the  lati- 
tude and  longimde  in;  the  difference  of 
latitude  being  ^>plied  to  the  latitude  left, 
by  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  from  or 
towards  3ie  equator,  at  once  gives  the  lati- 
tude of  the  ship.    But  before  the  depart- 


ure can  be  dins  applied  lo  find  the  Vmp' 
tude,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  fiir  die 
converging  of  the  meridiaiis  tewards  the 
poles ;  for,  though  all  degrees  of  kmgitufk 
are  divided,  like  those  of  latitude,  into  60 
minutes  or  miles,  yet  they  decrease  in 
length,  from  being  equal  to  a  degree  of 
latitude  at  the  equator,  until  they  beoome 
nothing  at  the.  poles.  There  are  msDy 
ways,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  deducing 
the  difference  of  lonmtude  firom  the  de- 
panure,  the  latitude  wdng  known;  thef 
are  founded  upon  this  principle :  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is 
to  its  circumference  at  any  given  paFsttd 
of  latitude,  as  the  departure  is  to  the  diP 
ference  of  longitude.  The  most  easy  aad 
correct  way  of  obtaining  the  difference  of 
longitude,  on  an  oblique  course,  is  by  the 
aid  of  a  table  of  meridional  parts ;  iiv, 
having  taken  out  the  meridional  difference 
of  latitude,  the  mariner  has  this  simple 
proportion :  the  proper  difierence  of  lati- 
tude is  to  the  meridional  difierence  of  lati- 
tude, as  the  departure  to  the  difference  of 
longitude.  The  different  of  longitude 
thus  obtained,  is  applied  to  the  longitude 
left,  adding  or  subtracting,  in  sailing  to  or 
fi:om  the  first  meridian,  and  the  resuk 
will  be  the  ship's  longitude;  whicfa^  with 
the  latitude  previously  ascertained,  deter- 
mines her  position  on  the  chart  The 
method  of  navigating  thus  described  is 
called  dead  recluming.  It  is  fer  from  io- 
fallible,  and  leaves  much  to  desire.  It 
will,  indeed,  do  pretty  well  in  short  runs; 
but  as  errors  daily  creep  in  firom  many 
causes  escaping  calcukmon,  such  as  bad 
steerage,  leeway,  heave  of  the  eea,  un- 
known currents,  aid  as  ^  these  accu- 
mulate, and  become  considerable  at 
the  end  of  a  long  voya^  it  beoomei 
necessarv  for  the  manner,  removed 
fipom  all  reference  to  terrestrial  ofajeo^ 
to  resort  to  the  immovable  guides  ia 
the  heavens,  whose  motions  the  God 
that  placed  them  there  has  given  hia 
capacity  to  comprehend.  Let  us  now 
see  how  the  ship's  position  on  the  ooeaa, 
represented  by  latitude  and  longitudei 
may  at  any  time,  without  reference  te 
course  sailed,  or  disumoe,  to  caprickwa 
winds  and  stealthy  currents,  be  ascertain- 
ed with  ease^and  accuracy.  And,  in  liia 
first  place,  to  find  the  latitude,  we  have 
abundant  data.  All  the  heavenly  bodies 
are,  by  the  revolution  o£  the  earth,  dsilf 
brought  to  the  meridian,  at  which  time,  u 
their  altitude  be  measured,  their  decfina* 
tion  or  distance  firam  the  equinox  being 
known,  the  latimde  is  readuy  deduoed; 
it  may  also  be  deduced  finom  iingla  or 
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dottUe  ahitodei  of  bodies  not  in  the  me* 
ridjui,  the  times  beio|^  accuratelv  known. 
But  the  meridisn  altimde  of  the  sun  is 
what  furnishes  at  onoe  the  easiest  and 
most  correct  method  of  finding  the  ktitiidew 
The  meridian  altinides  of  the  stars,  and 
frrauentlv  of  the  moon,  must  be  taken  at 
night,  when  the  horizon  is  vaguely  madt« 
ed ;  moreover,  their  minuteness  and  want 
of  brilliancy  make  observation  trouble- 
some and  uncertain ;  but  when  the  sun 
comes  to  the  meridian,  the  observer  brings 
a  brilliant  and  palpable  object  down  to  a 
well-defined  horizon ;  then,  too,  he  has 
the  advantage  of  observing,  at  a  self-fixed 
epoch,  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  So 
ipeat,  indeed,  are  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  that 
BO  other  means  of  finding  the  latitude  are 
UMd,  except  when  these  nave  failed  firom 
a  ekmded  atmosphere,  or  when  the  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  making  the  land 
ouiekens  the  mariner's  anxiety.  We  diall, 
tberefere,  now  explam  the  method  of  de- 
ducing the  latitude  firom  the  sun's  merid- 
ian attitude.  Furnished  with  a  sextant, 
eirele,  or  octant  of  reflection,  the  observer 
goes  upon  deck,  aiod,  having  examined 
the  adjustment  of  his  instrament,  proceeds 
to  bring  down  the  image  of  the  sun  re- 
flected by  its  mirror,  uiml  tlie  lower  limb 
just  sweeps  the  honzon.  He  continues 
to  follow  and  measure  its  ascent,  until  it 
oeoses  to  rise ;  the  moment  that  it  begins 
to  fall,  and  the  lower  limb  dips  in  the  ho- 
lizon,  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian. 
Thealdtude  marked  by  the  index  being 
lead  off,  it  is  next  corrected.  And  first, 
the  observer  adds  the  semi-diameter,  in 
<»der  to  make  tho  altitude  apply  to  the 
centre  of  the  object ;  next,  he  subtracts  the 
dip,  to  meet  tlie  error  caused  by  the  ex- 
teasion  of  tlie  horizon,  in  consequence  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  eye  above  its  surfiice ;  also  the 
lafiaction  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which 
the  object,  when  not  vertical,  is  made  to 
appear  higher  than  its  true  phice ;  lasdy, 
he  adds  the  parallax  (a  small  correction, 
iaconriderable  from  the  sun's  distaoce),  in 
<»der  to  reduce  the  calculation  for  the» 
centre  of  the  eaith ;  Ibr  which  point  all 
calculations  are  made,  and  which-  is  ever 
aupfiosed  to  be  the  station  of  an  observer. 
HaYBig  made  all  these  corrections,  which 
many  mariners  despatch  summarily,  by  an 
addition  of  12  minutes,  be  has  the  true 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  Taking  this 
fh>in  a  quadrant,  or  90  degrees,  gives  its 
Midi  distance,  or  distance   from   that 

rnt  in  the  heavens  which  is  immediato- 
over  the  ofaaerver,  and  would  be  met 
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by  a  straight  line  paanng  fimn  the  centre 
of  the  eaith  through  his  position.  Now, 
if  the  sun  were  for  ever  on  tne  equinoctial, 
the  zenith  distance  would  always  be  die 
latitude ;  for,  whilst  the  zenith  is  the  ob- 
server^ position,  referred  to  the  heavens, 
the  equator  is  there,  in  like  manner,  rep- 
leaented  by  the  equinoctial ;  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  latimde  is  the  <fiBtance 
finom  die  equator.  But,  as  the  sun  is  only 
twice  a  year  upon  the  equinoctial,  and  as 
his  distance  from  it,  at  times,  increases  to 
more  than  20^,  it  becomes  neceissary  to 
take  this  distance  (called  his  decHnaHon) 
into  the  estimate.  The  son's  decfination 
is  nven,  in  the  Almanac,  for  the  noon  of 
eadi  day;  by  correcting  it  for  the  time 
anticipated  or  etapsed,  accordmff  as  the 
sun  comes  first  to  him  or  to  the  mst  me- 
ridian, by  his  position  east  or  west  of  it, 
the  observer  obtains  the  declination  for 
noon  at  his  own  positioD.  This  decfina-  * 
tion  applied  to  me  zenith  distance,  by 
adding  when  the  sun  is  on  the  same  side 
of  tlie  equator,  l^  sabciacting  when  on  tlie 
opposite  aide,  gives  the  true  latitude.  A 
daily  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  lati- 
tude is,  then,  to  the  mariner  of  our  day,  a 
deskleratum  of  easy  attainment  By  its 
aid,  notiiing  is  easier  than  to  siul  clear  of 
anv  rock  or  shoal  xbat  croases  his  track, 
eimer  by,  a  watchful  kxA-out  at  the  mo- 
ment of  passing  its  latitude,  or  else  by- 
avoiding  its  parallel  entirely,  untU  it  be 
surely  passed.  A)oreovcr,'this  is  his  best 
and  surest  guide  m  aiming  at  his  destined 
port;  for  he  has  but  to  attain  the  exact 
latitude  it  lies  in,  and  then  sail  directiy' 
upon  it,  east  or  west,  to  be  sure  of  suoceas. 
And  here  nature  is  again  his  friend :  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  discoverable  in 
glancing  at  the  map  of  the  world,  most 
coasts  and  continents  lie  in  a  northern  and 
southern  direction.  Hence  the  value  at- 
tached, by  seamen,  to  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  latitude ;  and-  hence  the  saw 
of  *"  Latitude,  lead  and  look-out"  But  if 
it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  longitude  with 
any  thing  like  an  equal  ease  and  certainty, 
no  one  will  dispute  its  advantage.  Al- 
though, as  we  have  stated,  most  coasts 
follow  a  northern  and  southern  direction, 
there  are  yet  not  a  few,  such  as  both 
coasts  of  Cuba  and  San  Domingo,  which 
lie  east  and  west,  so  that  points  along 
them  are  otdy  determined  by  the  longi- 
tude. And  even  to  have  the  satisfaction, 
not  merely  to  run  his  finger  along  the 
chart,  and  say,  ^I  am  somewhere  along 
that  parallel,"  but  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
spot,  and  say,  **I  am  tiiere,"  is,  to  the  nice 
navigator,  no  insufilicient  motive.    Variouai 
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vrayB  have  been  de?iMd  to  find  the  longi- 
tude, in  all  of  which  the  great  element  is 
time.  Inaamuch  as  the  earth  performs 
her  diurnal  revolution  in  24  hours,  from 
the  time  any  given  meridian  is  brought 
under  &e  sun  until  it  reaches. it  again,  it 
follows  that  Si4  hours  and  960  decrees  are 
both  equal  to  a  cirele,  and  that  the  equa- 
tor and  other  cireles  of  longitude  may  be 
indifferently  estimated  by  either  of  these 
divisions.  Hence  the  difference  of  time 
between  two  places,  is  no  other  tnan  the 
difference  between  the  sun's  coming  to 
their  respective  meridians,  or,  in  a  word, 
their  difference  of  longitude ;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  if  we,  by  any  means,  simul- 
taneously ascertain  the  time  at  the  first 
meridian,  and  the  time  at  ship,  we  shall 
have  ascertained  the  long^tud&  The 
easiest  method  of  solving  this  problem  is 
by  means  of  the  chronometer.  This  is  a 
watch  so  nicely  constructed  as  to  go  with 
perfect  uniformity,  either  having  no  error 
whatever,  or  else  losing  or  saining  a 
known  quantity  every  day.  This  watch 
is  set  to  the  time  of  the  first  meridian,  and 
its  rate  is  carefully  ascertained,  before 
leaving  the  land.  To  find  the  longitude 
by  means  of  it,  the  mariner  has  merely  to 
take  an  observation  of  the  sun  or  other 
star,  when  rising  or  fiilling  rapidly,  and 
deduce  the  time  of  ship ;  this,  compared 
with  the  time  at  the  first  meridian,  simul- 
CBiieously  given  by  the  chronometer,  de- 
termines me  longitude.  Several  chro- 
nometen  concurring  witn  each  other,  may 
make  the  mariner  sure  of  his  position; 
but  a  sin^e  one,  unchecked  by  omer  data, 
and  liable,  from  its  nicety  of  construction, 
to  easy  derangement,  is  a  dangerous  guide. 
The  many  noble  ships  so  inexcusably 
lost,  in  late  years,  between  the  entrances 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  owe  their 
destruction  to  a  blind  dependence  on  a 
single  chronometer.  The  most  4kpedi- 
tious  and  certain  way  of  observing  the 
longitude,  is  by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satdlites.  Their  times  of  immerrion  and 
emersion  at  the  first  meridian  are  noted, 
in  the  Almanac,  and  these,  compared  with 
the  times  at  which  the  telescope  shows 
the  observer  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
phenomena,  determine  the  longitude.  But 
the  unsteadiness  of  a  ship  at  sea  deprives 
the  mariner  of  this  expeditious  method. 
Fortunatelv,  there  yet  remains  open  to 
him  one  of  sufllcient  accuracy :  this  is,  by 
observing  the  distance  of  the  moon  firom 
the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars,  and  compar- 
ing the  time  of  observation  with  that  time 
at  which  the  Almanac  shows  a  similar  dis- 
amoe  for  the  first  meridian.  .  The  only 


difilculty  attending  this  beautifiil  OMdiod, 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  the  mcoa, 
in  her  orbit,  and  her  consequent  change 
of  distance  fiom  the  stars,  rendere  proptv- 
tionably  correct,  consists^  in  the  first  plaise, 
in  nicely  observing  the  distance,  and  then 
in  correcting  it  trigonometrieally  for  the 
errors  occasioned  by  parallax  and  refiao- 
tion.  A  single  lunar  observation,  fike  a 
sinffle  chronometer,  has  been  confided  m 
to  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  ship ;  but  a 
series  of  them,  taken  from  dav  to  day, 
with  stars  on  different  sides  of  the  moon, 
and  concurring  to  show  the  same  longi- 
tude, are  worthy  of  all  confidence.  Thus, 
aided  by  these  heavenly  guides,  m  the 
mariner  at  all  tunes  able  to  determine  fail 
position.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
mattentive  to  any  means  of  infbrmatioo; 
he  should,  by  observing  the  difiference 
between  the  magnetic  beating  of  some 
heavenly  body,  and  what  calculatioo 
shows  to  be  its  true  bearing,  daily  inforai 
himself  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon,— 
the  magnetic  variation;  he  should,  m 
calm  weather,  ascertain  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  current,  by  lowerinff  a  beet 
and  anchoring  it  to'  an  iron  vessel  let  down 
below  the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean; 
in  approaching  the  land,  he  should  be  at- 
tentive to  the  changing  color  and  tempe^ 
ature  of  the  sea,  which  last  is,  eepeciaOy 
on  our  coast,  an  admirable  monitor;  alee 
to  the  floating  of  weeds,  and  the  flight  of 
buds,  such  as  do  not  stray  fiu-  mm  it 
All  these  Uttie  cares,  the  watching  of  the 
barometer,  and  profiting  by  its  friendly 
predictions,  and  the  frequent  inspecOOD 
of  the  chart,  whilst  they  take  from  tbb 
danflers  of  navigation,  amuse  the  mariner, 
and  Deguile  the  tedium  of  the  sea.  Tbio^ 
then,  is  a  ship  conducted  fit>m  poit  te 
port  ;  thus  are  dangers  avoided,  diflBcultiee 
overoome.  Though  they  who  tiavene 
the  vast  ocean  leave  neither  track  nor 
waymark  for  the  guidance  of  those  who 


follow,  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  plain 
and  convenient  highway,  extending  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth.    (See  the  article 

Navigation  Laws.  The  acts  of  the 
British  pariiament,  intended  to  ftvor  Brit- 
ish shipping  in  preference  to  that  of  other 
countries,  are  denominated  namfoHon  sett- 
It  is  the  policy  of  every  naoon  having 
any  considerable  advantages  for  mariuine 
commerce,  to  encourage  and  protect  their 
own  shipping,  by  giving  it  advantaiee 
in  the  home  ports.  One  mode  of  do- 
ing this  is  by  absolute  prohibitions  ia 
certain  species  of  trade;  another  is,  by 
taxing  foreign  shipping,  or  the  eaifees 
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mopoited  or  exported  in  foreign  bottoim^ 
at  a  hi^er  rate  than  the  national. yeasete 
or  theur  canoes.  The  most  celebrated 
law  of  this  description  is  that  passed  by 
the  British  parliament  in  Cromwell's  time, 
io  1651.  its  object  was  to  wrest  the  car- 
lyiDg-trade  of  £urope  from  the  Dutch, 
ioto  whose  hands  it  had,  at  that  time, 
mofldy  fallen.  For  this  purpose  all  for- 
eign yessels  were  prohibited  from  engag- 
itig  in  the  trade  between  one  British  port 
and  another,  or  between  any  British  port 
and  a  colony  or  dependency  of  Great 
Britain.  This  trade  is  equivalent  to  the 
ooasting-trede  of  the  U.  States,  and  such 
other  countries  as  have  no  foreign  de- 
pendencies. The  trade  between  the  ports 
nibject  to  any  government,  whether  "at 
home  or  abroad,  is  a  proper  object  of 
legislative  regulation,  and  the  reasons  for 
eoofining  it  ^nerall^  to  the  national  ship- 
ping are  obvious ;  smce,  if  a  country  de- 
pends upon  foreign  vessels  to  carry  on  the 
trade  between  its  different  ports,  the  means 
of  communication  are  Hable  to  be  with- 
drawn in  case  of  a  war  with  the  nation 
whose  shipping  is  employed  in  such  trade. 
Another  reason  in  favor  of  such  a  law  is 
founded  in  the  policy  of  most  countries  to 
fipea  to  their  own  citizens  the  means  of 
employment,  as  far  as  their  habits,  dispo- 
ibion  and  capabilities  dm^xe  them  to  fill 
up  such  employments.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  such  a  regulation,  which  need 
Dot  to  be  stated  here,  but  which,  vrith 
those  above  stated,  have  induced  maritime 
countries  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.  The 
<ther  material  provision  of  the  law  of 
Cromwell'^  parliament,  was  a  requisition 
that  foreign  ships  should  bring  to  England 
<HiI^  the  products  of  the  countries  to 
which  the  ships  belonged.  This  at  once 
cut  off  the  Dutch  from  all  their  foreign 
camring-trade,  as  &r  as  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies  were  concerned.  The' 
operation  of  such  a  law  would,  of  course, 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  commerce  of 
tbe  countrv  by  which  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed. But  the  commerce  of  Enghmd  beuig  . 
extensive,  it  would  necessarily  have  a 
powerful  influence  in  increasing  the  mari- 
time industry  and  capital  of  the  country. 
If  every  nation  with  which  England  haid 
>ny  commerce,  had  had  a  commercial 
marine,  and  had  passed  a  sunilar  law,  still 
the  British  shiroing  would  have  stood 
^pon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  each 
foreign  country  in  carrying  on  the  trade 
■l^tween  the  two,  and  the  Dutch,  the  mat 
n^  against  whom  the  law  was  levelled, 
would  have  been  confined  to  the  trade 
Between  Holland  and  Great  Britain.    But 


as  all  foreign  nations  bad  not  such  a  ma- 
rine, and  as  all  those  which  had  did  not 
immediately  pass  similar  laws,  the  British 
navigation  not  only  regained  from  the 
Dutch  the  transportation  between  British 
and  other  foreign  ports  than  those  of 
Holland,  but  al£  acquired  a  very  largo 
portion  of  the  foreign  carrying-trade  \^ 
tween  one  foreign porr and  another;  of  a 
large  proportion  of^  which  they  have  kept 
possession  now  (1831)  fbr  170  years. 
Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  navi- 
gation acts  of  Great  Britain;  but  the^ 
allowed  of  some  exceptions,  as  where  it 
was  supposed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
Great  Britain  to  supply  foreini  countries 
with  any  particular  product  of  England  or 
its  colonies,  and  such  a  supply  would*  be 
promoted  by  relaxing  the  navigation  laws, 
as  was  the  case,  for  a  time,  in  respect  to 
some  West  India  products,  the  vessels  of 
other  countries  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
the  colonies,  and  take  away  cargoes  of 
such  products  for  any  foreign  pon.  This 
fma  a  relaxation  of  the  colonial  system, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  nav- 
igation laws.  It  was  adoptinff,  so  far,  the 
principle  of  free  trade.  But  this  principle 
does  not,  by  any  means,  form  the  basis  of 
the  present  system  of  the  navieation  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other 
country  havins  a  commercial  marine  of 
any  considerable  extent  fai  the  trade  be- 
tween any  two  countries,  one  cannot  ob- 
tain any  advantage  by  legislation,  except 
by  the  supineness  or  mistakes  of  the  other ; 
for  whatever  regulation  is  adopted  by  one, 
may  be  countervailed  by  a  corresponding 
regulation  of  tbe  other.  In  case  of  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  both,  each  must  be  content  with  a  reci- 
procity ;  and  in  this  nations  are,  at  present, 
willing  to  acquiesce.  Another  object  of 
die  navigation  laws  is  to  promote  the 
fisheriib,  as  a  source  of  wealth,  and  also  a 
nurserv  of  seamen.  The  lavra  of  Eng- 
land, Holland,  France,  and  the  U.  States, 
fovor  this  branch  of  maritime  industry  by 
strenuous  encouragement  and  protection. 
Navioator's  Islands;  a  group  of 
about  ten  islands,  in  the  southern  Pacific 
ocean,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Friendly 
ishinds ;  between  hit  13°  and  15P  S.,  and 
Ion.  168°  and  173°  W.  Dke  most  other 
islands  of  those  seas,  they  are  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs,  and  appear  to  be  of  vol- 
canic origm.  The  natives  are  numerous, 
strong,  well  made,  fierce  and  active.  Tho 
islands  abound  in  cocoa,  bread-fiuit,  bana- 
nas, and  domestic  animals  of  several  sorts. 
They  were  discovered  by  Bougainville  in 
176a 
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Naft,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  ^rord, 
the  whole  body  of  the  ships  of  tvar 
belonging  to  a  nation  or  monarch.  In  no 
state  of  society,  however  prinuDve,  has 
man  long  learned  to  navigate  the  rivers 
and  seas  that  surround  him;  before  his 
evil  passions  have  involved  him  in  con- 
tention and  war.  It  is  not  enough  that 
murder  should  stalk  the  earth,  and  make 
its  fields  drink  the  blood  of  him  to  whom 
it  was  given  a»  a  heritage ;  the  ocean,  al- 
ready terrible  in  its  own  hoirors,  is  also 
too  <^len  crimsoned  with  the  same  carnage. 

It  may,  periiaps,  be  questioned  whether 
maritime  pursuits  be  not  more  likely  to 

Produce  discord  than  those  of  the  land, 
'he  shepherd  subsists  upon  his  flock ;  it 
iurnishes  him  at  once  with  food  and  rai« 
ment ;  the  cultivator  lives  upon  the  prod- 
uce of  his  field;  but  the  moment  that 
the  merchant  goes  forth  to  exchange  his 
sup«!fluity  for  the  superfluity  of  others, 
there  arises  a  collision  of  interests;  that 
spirit  of  cupidity  which  has,  in  ail  ages, 
characterized  commercial  nations^  is 
aroused ;  avarice,  hatred  and  revenge  ex- 
cite to  discord,  and  the  seeds  of  war  are 
already  sown.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
PhcBniciana,  in  their  solicitude  to  retain 
the  vast  monopoly  of  trade,  for  which 
they  were  indebted  to  their  enterprise  and 
industry,  not  only  concealed  studiously 
the  courses  of  navigation  by  which  thev 
arrived  at  the  remote  countries  vrith  which 
they  traded,  but,  if  foUo wed  bv  stntnge  ves- 
flds,  would  seek  to  mislead  them,  conduct 
them  into  dangerous  situations,  and  even 
risk  the  loss  of  their  own  vessels  to  efliect 
that  of  their  pursuers.  To  complete  the 
discouragement  of  their  commercial  rivals, 
they  plundered  and  destroyed  every  for- 
eign vessel  aud  crew  that  they  met  with — 
a  system  which  doubly  favored  their  de- 
sire of  gain.  Such  is  the  origin  of  mari- 
time virar  and  naval  armies. 

The  eariiest  instance  of  naval  war&re 
recorded  in  history,  is  that  of  one  Ersrthras^ 
a  prince  who  made  himself  master  of  the 
Red  sea,  and  monopolized  its  commeroe, 
to  the  exclusion  or  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  only  allowed  to  navigate  it  with  a 
single  ship.  The  figyptians,  thus  restrict- 
ed, are  said  to  have  partially  evaded  the 
edict  by  making  their  single  ship  of  an 
unusual  size;  much  as  tto  British  did, 
in  past  centuries,  with  their  sin^e  annual 
ship  to  Puerto  Bello.  Erythras  is  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  undmuted  honor  of 
originating  naval  war.  He  has  a  formida- 
ble competitor  in  Jason,  and  two  still  more 
so  in  Neptune  and  Hercules.  Without  at- 
tempting to  setde  the  respective  claims  of 


these  nautical  worthies,  we  w3l 
ourselves  wilh  endeavoring  to  discover  tiie 
nature  of  naval  war  in  the  earlieat  ages  of 
lustoty. 

The  most  noted  batde  of  ancient  tiroes 
is  that  which  took  place  between  die 
(Greeks  and  Persians  at  Salamis,  five  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  The  sita- 
ation  of  the  Grecians  struggling  to  preserve 
their  liberty  finom  the  threatened  yoke  ef 
Xerxes;  the  generous  rivalry  of  Aricftidei 
and  Themistocles ;  the  heroism  of  Arle- 
nusia,  with  many  romantic  incidentE^  com- 
bine to  shed  a  strong  interest  over  Ais 
famous  engagement  The  Grecian  fleet 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
ships,  all,  doubtless,  very  small,  as  we  are 
told  that  the  largest  galley  was  of  but  fifly 
oars,  with  only  eighteen  fighting  men. 
The  vessels  were  without  decks,  and  the 
contest  was  decided  either  by  runniiw 
each  other  down,  or  else  by  fpuppling  uS 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  the  victory  d^slar- 
ing  for  those  who  excelled  in  numbera  or 
in  personal  prowess.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  superior  in  numben,  as  well  as  in  the 
size  of  its  ships,  and  as  his  army  was  n«- 
merous  beyond  anything  .known  in  mod- 
em times,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  man  it 
powerfully.  But  the  situation  of  Salamis 
mv(Med  the  Grecians,  as  it  hindered  the 
Persians  and  theu-  allies  fix>m  diqilAying 
their  whole  force.  The  Greeks  having 
determined  to  give  battle  rather  than 
await  it  to  their  inevitable  desmiction, 
Themistocles  bore  down  with  the  fluJl  isft- 
petus  of  a  fresh  breeze,  which  blew  regu- 
lariy  every  day.  The  Persians  received 
the  first  attack  undaunted,  and  even  re- 
turned it  with  so  much  vi^r  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  falter,  when,  according 
to  Herodotus,  an  heroic  Athenian  by  the 
name  of  Pallene,  retrieved  their  situation 
by  boldly  steering  his  galley  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  drawing  his  country- 
men after  him  to  his  rescue.  And  now 
die  height  and  sluggishness  of  the  Persian 
vessels,  even  their  excessive  numbera  thus 
embarrassed  in  a  narrow  strait,  and  the 
disconnected  eflbrts  resulting  fivm  the 
various  nations  of  the  allies,  and  from  a 
plurality  of  commanders,  threw  them  into 
utter  confusion.  Moreover,  among  the 
Persians  aud  theu-  alhes,  there  was  much 
disaffection;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  had  a  good  cause,  and  every  thing 
at  stake ;  their  vessels^  too,  were  light  and 
manageable,  and  tiiey  were  expert  in  ma- 
noBuvring  them ;  they  did  every  thing  in 
good  order ;  finally,  they  had  but  one  su- 
preme commander,  and  he  Themisioclea. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  much 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  tbey  shoaM  have 
proved  victorious. 

There  are  ODe  or  two  incideDts,  which 
loolc  place  during  the  battle,  not  a  little 
eharscteristic  of  me  mode  of  fighting  and 
of  the  inannen  of  the  timea.  We  are  told 
of  a  Grecian  galley  being  sunk  by  an 
Ionian  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  this,  in^tum, 
sustained  a  like  &te,  being  run  down  by 
a  galley  of  Edna.  But,  before  their  vessel 
8Uok  under  uiem,  the  lonians  had  time  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  ship  of  their 
antasonists,  and  by  the  desperate  bravery 
to  which  they  were  urged  by  their  situa- 
tion, seconded  by  their  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  spear.  Tor  which  they  were  fa- 
mous, gamed  possession  of  the  Eginetic 
galley.  Still  more  peculiar  was  the  stret- 
a^m  by  which  the  queen  Artemisia  ct>n- 
tnved  to  escape.  She  had  opposed  the 
eogagement ;  but  when  it  was  determined 
to  give  battle,  she  displayed  greater  valor 
than  any  of  the  foliowere  of  Xerxes,  so 
that  he  took  occasion  tp  say,  as  he  viewed 
her  conduct  from  his  throne  on  a  neigh- 
boring eminence,  that  only  the  women  of 
the  fleet  behaved  like  men.  This  unsus- 
tained  courage  involved  her,  at  length,  in 
imminent  danger,  and  she  found  herself 
body  beset  by  many  enemies,  when,  as 
the  only  means  of  escape,  she  resorted  to 
the  stmtacem  of  hoisting  Grecian  ccAon, 
and  attacking  a  Penian  ship,  commanded 
by  one  Damasithymus,  king  of  Calynda, 
which  die  speedily  sent  to  the  bottom. 
This  deed,  doubtless,  cost  her  the  lea^ 
that  'Damasithymus  had  once  been  her 
enemy.  Her  pursuers,  seeing  this,  believ* 
ed  her  vessel  to  be  one  of  their  own  fleet, 
and  so  Artemisia  escaped. 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  this 
battle  of  Salamis,  many  improvements 
were  introduced  into  naval  warfare.  They 
originated  ehiefl^^  with, the  CarthaginiansL 
who  had  inherited  all  the  commercial 
dull  and  enterprise  of  their  Phoenician 
forefathers.  Nq  longer  contented  with  the 
Indc  of  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  the  Red  sea. 
Gaol,  Spain  and  Mauritania,  and  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
stood  boldly  forth  beyond  the  Pillars,  hith- 
erto esteemed  the  neplus  uUra  of  the  earth, 
and  carried  their  commercial  enterprises 
to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  Af- 
rica, and  even  to  the  British  isles.  So 
extended  a  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  with  which  it  was  carried  on, 
led  to  the  creation  of  powerful  arma- 
ments; which  were  also  necessaiy  for  the 
protection  of  the  many  colonies  which 
Carthage  possessed  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
•Isewhere. 

15* 


The  galley  was  the  form  of  ship  used 
in  war  by  the  Carthaginians.  I'heip 
frtremeff,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans, fix>m  their  having  three  rows  of 
oars,  were  usually  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  seven  in  height. 
This  form,  long,  low,  and  narrow,  though 
not  adapted  to  encounter  a  stormy  sea, 
vras  admirably  suited  to  move  rapidly  in 
smooth  water ;  for,  whilst  the  small  hreadth 
opposed  little  resistance  in  dividing  the 
water,  the  extreme  length  made  room  for 
many  rowers,  and  gave  in^at  impems  to 
the  attacks  of  the  bmk.  The  bow  curved 
upwards,  forming  a  circular  beak,  which 
was  faced  with  ut>n ;  or  else  it  receded 
suddenly,  having  a  single  sharp  point,  like 
a  ploughshare,  projecting  at  the  sur&oe 
of  the  water,  and  intended  to  open  the 
side  of  an  antagonist,  and  cause  her  de- 
struction. Frequently  the  beak  was  fi>rm- 
ed  to  represent  a  lion,  tiger,  or  other  rav- 
enous beast  calculated  to  inspire  terror 
It  was  always  surmounted  by  tne  national 
emblem ;  thus  an  owl  stood  on  the  prow 
of  an  Athenian  galley ;  a  cock  on  a  Phce- 
nician  or  Carthaginian,  and  the  eagle  on 
a  Roman.  Here  oi^t  the  stem  were  also 
placed  the  ensigns  and  standards,  and 
trumpeters,  standing  beside  them,  sound- 
ed their  shrill  blasts  to  inspire  courage  at 
the  moment  of  onset  From  the  bow 
to  the  stem  there  extended  a  flooring  or 
deck,  which  served  as  a  battle-field  for  the 
mailed  and  heavy  armed  soldiers  who 
.fought  The  stem  vras  covered  with  a 
circular  shed  or  pavilion,  richly  carved 
and  decorated  vrith  streamers  and  trophies. 
Under  this  was  placed  the  iviela^  repre- 
senting some  patron  deity,  to  which  sacri- 
fices and  prayers  were  ofiered,  and  which 
was  held  so  sacred  as  to  furnish  a  sanctu- 
ary to  whoever  took  refuge  there.  From 
this  elevated  station,  too,  the  commander- 
surveyed  the  fight  and  directed  the  eflbrts 
of  his  followers.  There  were  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  ofScers  and  men  in  each 
galley.  The  commander  of  the  soldiers 
was  supreme,  and  under  him  the  pilot, 
who  took  his  station  abaft,  at  the  side 
of  the  steersman,  directed  all  necessary 
evolutions  and  manceuvres.  The  pilot 
was  assisted  in  the  command  of  the  sailors 
by  his  mate,  and  by  the  agitator  or  en- 
courager  of  the  rowers,  wniJst  a  mua- 
cian  marked  the  measure  of  the  stroke, 
and,  by  the  harmonv  of  his  voice  and 
instrument,  inspirited  the  rowers  when 
weary  with  toil.  As  for  the  rowers  them- 
selves, they  were  placed  below  deck  on 
rows  of  benches,  ascending  above  each 
otlicr  diagonally,  the  bench  of  one  serving 
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fcr  the  IbotBtool  of  bis  oomnide  inane- 
intely  above  and  bebiod  bim.  We  read 
of  five  bencbed,  ei^bt  bencbed,  and  evea 
forty  bencbed  galleys;  but  this  cannot 
possibly  mean,  as  many  suppose,  so  many 
distinct  banks  of  rowera.  L'Escailier 
veiy  reasonably  suggests  that  this  enume- 
ration must  have  applied  to  the  various 
divisions  of  rowers,  smiilar  to  that  of  the 
batteries  of  modem  ships;  for,  in  an 
American  first  rate,  we  have  ten  or  more 
divisions  of  cannon ;  and  a  ten  decked 
ship  is  no  greater  absurdity  than  a  galley 
witn  ten  nuiks  of  rowers.  In  proof  of 
this,  the  medals,  which  in  all  cases  copy 
the  noblest  forms,  show  us  no  galley  of 
more  than  three  rows;  and  even  in  this 
ease,  the  uroer  tier  must  have  been  very 
unwieldy,  for  the  length  of  the  oar  neces- 
sarily incressed  wim  each  ascending 
b^dch.  Hence  it  was  not  only  necessary 
to  place  the  stoutest  and  most  athletic 
rowers  at  the  upper  oars,  but  likewise  to 
load  the  handles  of  them  with  lead,  in 
Older  to  counteibalance  the  great  weight 
without  We  have  aheady  said  that  these 
lowers  were  distinct  from  the  soldiers  who 
fouffht,  for  rowing  was  esteemed  a  great 
drudgeiy,  and  was  not  unfrequently,  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times,  tho  punish- 
ment of  maleiactois,  who  were  chain- 
ed perpetually  to  the  benches  on  which 
they  rowed«  It  was,  perhaps,  from  the 
iofiision  of  such  unamiable  materials,  that 
sailors  came  to  be  esteemed  in&mous  and 
wicked  wretches,  totally  destitute  of  hu- 
manity and  religion.  Galleys  were  steer- 
ed with  oars  nm  out  on  tlie  quarters,  and 
managed  by  men  standing  near  the  pilots, 
and  ready  to  obey  their  orders.  Sails 
were  also  used  to  ease  the  rowers,  and  at- 
tain a  greater  velocity,  when  the  wind 
was  fiur;  both  masts  and  yards  were, 
however,  always  taken  down  and  stowed 
•ut  of  the  way,  on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  oars  alone  used,  thus  ena- 
bling the  galley  to  move  and  turn  without 
refoience  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
These  sails  were  sometimes  made  of  vari- 
eflnted  stripes,  and  we  occasionally  read 
01  the  galley  of  an  emperor  or  an  admiral 
haying  sails  of  purple,  embroidered  with 
cold.  The  body  of  the  vessel  was  taste- 
fully painted,  representing  gods,  animals, 
or  historic  scenes,  and  sometimes  the  oar- 
blades  were  richly  gilded. 

Such  were  the  locomotive  means  of  ttie 
galley.  Its  means  of  offence  consisted  in 
the  various  weapons  and  missiles  used  on 
luid.  Javelins  and  arrows  were  dis- 
chaiged  in  showers  from  the  deck,  or 
from  turrets  at  the  bow  and  stem.    As  a 


protectioo  finom  tfaees^  a  curtain  of  Ufa 

was  used,  fi!om  behind  which  the  soidien 
discharged  their  missiles  in  return,  or 
thrust  with  veiy  long  spears^  used  onfy  at 
sea.  In  the  centre  were  engiDes  vera 
which  rocks  were  projected  <»  sufficient 
size  to  sink  aship ;  and,  as  the  oombatams 
approached,  great  masses  (^  iron,  fiKn 
their  form  «^ed  dolpkkuj  were  let  down 
fixMn  the  elevation  of  the  mast-bead,  and 
sometimes  passed  through  the  bottom  of 
an  adversary,  to  his  inevitable  destmctioa 
Battering  rams,  which  were  beams  point- 
ed with  iron,  were  also  suspended  fioni 
the  mast,  and  forced  with  destruclive  e£- 
foct  against  the  enemy's  side.  But  the 
great  means  of  annoyance  was  the  attack 
of  the  beak ;  and,  in  ordec  to  make  it  wiik 
complete  efiect,  it  was  veiy  desirable  lo 
gain  the  wind,  so  as  to  bear  down  upoa 
an  adversely  with  the  createst  velociiy, 
demolish  his  oars,  open  his  side,  or  evea 
overturn  and  mn  down  the  vesseL  £ai^ 
en  pots  of  live  coals  and  pitch,  and  of 
combusubles  ready  to  combine  and  bom 
forth  in  flames,  were  either  cast  fi^om  ship 
to  ship,  or  so  suspended  over  the  beak, 
that  when  the  shock  took  place  ther 
woukl  fidl  on  the  deck  of  the  assailed. 
It  is  s^id  of  Hannibal,  an  ancestor  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  that  he  threw,  oa 
one  occasion,  pots  containing  live  snakes 
upon  the  enemy's  deck,  and,  as  he  bad 
conjecmred,  filled  the  crew  with  honor  at 
so  unwonted  an  auack,  and  addled  hiin- 
self  of  their  consternation  in  securing  tka 
victory.  Fire  ships  were  also  used  at  this 
early  period  with  destructive  effect,  Tba 
line  of  battle  was  usually  triangular,  tho 
admiral's  ship  being  at  the  angle  in  ad- 
vance,' and  the  line  of  store-ships  forming 
the  base.  Before  engaging,  it  was  uaual 
for  the  admii'al  to  pass  in  a  smell  boat 
throughout  his  fleet,  harenguioff  his  Sol- 
lowers,  and  urging  them  to  do  their  duly. 
Thus  in^irited,  a  shout  of  anticipated 
tdumph  would  pass  from  ship  to  siiip ;  and 
when  the  gilded  shield  was  at  length  dis- 
played as  a  sisnal  for  batde,  the  sbriU 
trampets  sent  rorth  their  bla^  and  die 
combatants  msbed  to  the  encounter,  rsod- 
ing  the  air  with  shouts  and  war  songs. 
The  batde  won,  the  victots  returned  tt> 
port,  towing  their  prizes^  their  ships  beiof 
decorated  with  fragments  of  the  wrecks, 
themselves  crowned  with  laurel,  and  sing- 
ing poeans  to  Apollo.  The  richest  of  the 
spoil  was  reserved  as  an  oblation  to  the 
gods,  and  broken,  or  even  entire  galleys 
were  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  templea 
Such  was  the  state  of  naval  waiftre, 
undl  the  Romans,  incited  by  their  < 
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witb  Cartiiafle  fi>r  tlie  poeBeasioii  of  Sicily, 
firat  turned  their  attention  to  naval  affairs. 
Such  was  the  invincible  daring  of  this 
nation,  that,  having  scarce  ever  dreamed 
of  navigation,  they  yet  resolved  to  attack 
the  Canha^nians  on  their  own  element. 
At  this  coi\|uncture,  a  Carthaginian  cruis- 
er, accidentally  stranded  on  their  shores, 
furnished  them  with  a  model.    But  where 
should  they  procure  mariners  to  man  their 
galleys?  This  difficulty  yielded  to  Roman 
resoludon.    Benches  were  established  on 
the  land ;  the  recruits  were  placed  with 
their  oars,  as  if  embarked,  and  an  officer, 
itandiD|f  in  a  conspicuous  position,  made 
agns  with  his  hand,  to  indicate  tlie  instant 
when  they  should  together  dip  their  oars, 
and  then  sweep  them  with  a  concerted 
movement  of  thoarms  and  body.    In  this 
way,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were 
taught  to  row,  during  the  consuruction  of 
the  ealleys,  and  a  fleet  of  120  vessels,  with 
nearly  40,000  oarsmen  and  soldiers,  vras 
equipped  for  sea.    Before  saiUng,  howev* 
er,  to  meet  the  enemy,  these  hastily  man- 
u&ctured  sailors  were  exercised  for  some 
time  on  board  the  galleys.    After  all,  it 
was  probable  that  this  fleet  was  as  awk- 
vara  and  unmanageable  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  that  the  consul  Duili- 
us,  ere  he  had  long  been  to  sea  with  it, 
discovered  that,  though  he  had  copied 
much  from  the  Carthaginians,  there  was 
much  still  that  had  escaped  him.    For  we 
find  him  soon  calling  i^  his  ingenuity  to 
devise  some  means  of  neutralizing  the  su- 
perior skill  and  seamanship  of  the  Car- 
Uiaginians ;  this  he  effected  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  corvus.    It  was  a  bridge  or 
platfonn  planted  at  the  bow,  and  which 
ODuld  be  turned  at  pleasure  from  side  to 
aide,  or  hoisted  up  to  a  mast  erected  for 
the  purpose.     At  length  the  two  fleets 
came  in  sight,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
The   Carthaffinians,    being   superior    in 
numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  experience 
and  skill,  were  filled  with  contempt  at  the 
rude  appearance  of  the  Roman  galleys, 
and  their  more  clumsy  evolutions.    They 
Were  certain  of  victory.    Nevertheless,  as 
they  approached  nearer,  the  awkward  ap- 
pendage at  the  bow,  which  had  at  first  ex- 
cited ridicule,  began  to  inspire  mistrusL 
This  vras  augmented  when  they  found 
that  the  Romans  paused  not  to  discharge 
their  missiles,  but,  receiving  those  of  the 
Carthaginians,  steered    boldly   on,  until 
each  Roman  galley  hml  struck  an  enemy, 
when  the  ropes  that  held  tlie  corvus  sus- 
pended to  tne  mast  being  loosed,  it  fell 
with  fatal  force  upon  his  deck,  crushing 
those  who  had  collected  to  defend  the 


entraace.  The  ban  of  sharpened  iron 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  was 
armed,  transfixed  the  deck,  with  those 
who  stood  in  the  way,  and  the  two  galleys 
remained  firmly  grappled.  And  now  the 
Romans,  receiving  the  enemy's  arrows  on 
their  shields,  raised  their  war  cry,  and 
rushed,' sword  in  hand,  to  the  assault ;  sea- 
maiwhip  and  skill  were  set  aside,  and  cour- 
age and  personal  prowess  became  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  contest  The  former  confidence 
of  the  Cfiurthaginians  was  only  equalled  by 
their  present  consternation.  Great  and 
terrible  was  the  slaughter.  Eighty  galleys 
were  either  taken  or  destroved,  among 
them  tlie  famous  ^ley  of  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  which  had  once 
belong^  to  Pyrrhus.  The  admiral  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  in  a  small  boat. 
This  victoiT,  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  battle  was  fbufht, 
^  is  inferior  to  none  in  history.  It  was  cuily 
estimated  at  Rome ;  the  most  extraordinary 
honors  were  decreed  to  Duilius,  he  being 
the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  a  naval  tri- 
umph. A  rostral  colunon  was  also  erect- 
ed to  him,  upon  which  were  placed  the 
beaks  of  the  Carthaginian  galleys.  This 
cohanna  ro^rata  is  still  seen  and  admired 
in  old  Rome,  where  the  stranger  does  not 
fiiil  to  visit  it,  and  where,  turning  from 
the  humiliating  picture  of  modem  degen- 
eracy, he  traces  with  pleasure  an  inscrip- 
tion which  recalls  the  best  days  of  the 
repuhUc 

From  this  time  until  the  invention  of 
cannon,  naval  warfare  underwent  little 
variation.  The  emperors  of  Constuiti- 
nople  continued  to  observe  the  same  sys- 
tem of  annoyance  and  defence  in  their 
navy,  which  must  have  been  considerable, 
as  we  read  of  an  expedition  sent  to  sub- 
due Crete,  consisting  of  200  ships  and 
49,000  men.  They  wisely  reduced  the 
height  of  their  galleys,  using  none  but 
dromones  of  two  tiers,  having  in  all  100 
oars,  rowed  by  as  many  men.  A  level 
platform  covered  the  rowers,  upon  which 
the  soldiers  drew  up  mnd  fought  as  upon 
land.  The  captain  stood  at  the  poop  be- 
tween the  two  steersmen,  whence  he 
directed  the  efforts  of  his  followers. 
Thence,  too,  he  discovered  and  obeyed  the 
signals  of  his  admiral — an  invention  al- 
ready introduced  to  siffnify  orders  at  a 
distance.  The  line  of  battle  was  some- 
what changed ;  from  a  triangle  it  had  be- 
come a  crescent  The  horns  pointed 
rearward,  and  the  admirals  stationed  in 
the  centre  began  the  attack.  The  same 
means  of  annoyance  were  still  employed : 
arrows  were  shot  from  bows  and  cross- 
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bows;  javeliiiB  were  discharged  fiom  en- 
irines ;  and  huge  rocks  were  piojected 
from  machines,  which,  we  are  told,  often 
found  their  way  through  the  deck  and 
bottom  of  the  hostile  vessel,  destroying 
both  ffalley  and  crew.  But  the  most 
dreadful  weapon  then  in  use  was  the  iron 
tube,  from  which  the  Greek  fire  was  pro- 
jected in  streams  upon  the  vessel  and  crew 
of  an  enemy.  This  combustible,  which  had 
been  much  earlier  used,  in  the  less  destruc- 
tive form  of  missiles,  was  of  such  fearful  ac- 
tivity that  nothing  could  resist  it,  and  wa- 
ter, mstead  of  extinguishing,  did  but  aug- 
ment its  fury.  Terrible  must  it  have  been 
to  the  northern  pirates,  of  whom  we  are 
told  that,  imitating  those  of  theif  country- 
men who  had  invaded  Europe  by  other 
routes,  they  descended  in  canoes,  by  the 
Borysthenes,  into  the  Black  sea.  Having 
plundered  its  shores,  they  were  hastening 
to  seize  upon  Constantinople,  when  they 
were  met  by  the  fieet  of  the  emperor. 
Hardly  had  they  raised  their  war-shout, 
as  they  paddled  their  canoes  to  tlie  assault, 
when  they  were  met  by  well-directed 
streams  of  liquid  fire,  issuing  from  the 
prow  of  every  Grecian  salley.  Conster- 
nation seized  them,  and  they  plunged  into 
the  sea,  happ^  in  having  yet  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  choice  of  deaths.*  Though  the 
attack  of  beaks  was  still  continued,  less  im- 
portance was  now  attached  to  the  point 
of  gaining  the  wind.  In  order  to  escape 
from  the  torture  of  the  fire-tube,  it  Was 
more  usual  at  once  to  grapple  broadside  to 
broadside,  and,  while  the  rowers  assailed 
each  other  with  pikes  throu^  their  row- 
ports,  the  soldiers  rushed,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  to  the  attack,  fighting  desperately, 
hand  to  hand.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  times,  we  so  frequently  read 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand 
men,  slain  in  a  single  naval  encounter. 

At  length,  a  great  revolution  in  naval 
warfare  was  brought  about  by  the  intro- 
duQtion  of  cannon.  They  were  first  used 
by  the  Venetians  agaiust  the  Grenoese,  in 
1370.  It  is  a  litde  singular,  when  we  con- 
sider their  efficacy  for  the  destruction  of 
ships,  that  they  should  not  have  been  em- 

*The  Greek  fire  has  lately  lieen  reinvented  by 
an  American,  of  the  name  of  Brown.  He  dis- 
cbarges it,  like  any  other  fluid,  from  a  common 
engine,  and,  from  its  resinous  and  cohesive  na-  ' 
ture,  projects  it  much  farther.  As  it  passes  out 
of  the  tube  into  the  open  air,  a  match,  placed  at 
the  end.  converts  it  into  a  liquid  fire,  of  a  destruc- 
tive energy,  not  at  all  inferior  to  what  is  attribut- 
ed to  that  of  the  Greeks.  He  has  offered  his  in- 
vention to  our  ffovemment;  and,  as  connected 
with  a  system  of  steam-batteries  for  the  defence 
of  our  coast,  it  would  prove  terribly  eflScacious. 


ployed  for  this  purpose  until  a  whole  een* 
tury  fiom  tlieir  first  use  in  Europe  by  the 
Saracens,  in  the  defence  of  NieUa,  aod 
nearly  thirty  years  fiom  their  genenil  io* 
troduction,  as  an  implement  of  war  oo 
land,  at  the  siege  ot  Algeziras.  Wbea 
first  introduced,  uie  caimon  were  mounted 
on  the  deck  which  covered  the  rowen, 
and  were  either  made  to  protrude  over  the 
rail,  or  else  were  pointed  tliroosfa  port- 
holes pierced  through  the  bulwaik  wnieli 
defended  the  crew;  In  the  gaUeaSj  which 
was  first  used  at  Lepanto,  there  was  one 
row  of  ports  between  the  oara,  and  tbea 
batteries  of  heavier  cannon  upon  the  poop 
and  forecasde.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
innovadons,  we  shall  yet  find  tlutt  the  en- 
cient  mode  of  naval  vraiftre  was,  in  a  greet 
measure,  maintained  in  that  renowned  na- 
val batde,  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  batde  of  Lepanto  was  fought  be- 
tween the  papal,  Venetian  and  Spanidi 
fleets,  and  that  of  Selim,  sultan  or  Con- 
stantinople. In  September,  1571,  the 
Chrisdan  fleet  vras  collected,  and  mede 
ready,  in  the  port  of  Messina.  It  conost- 
ed  of  250  ships,  mannod  by  50,000  men, 
and  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of 
Charles  V,  for  whom  expressly  the  tide 
of  gefieraUuimo  was  then  m  vented.  The 
pope,  havinff  proclaimed  a  general  seeson 
of  fiisdngand  prayer  tlirouffhout  Christen- 
dom, sent  a  strong  corps  of  ecclesiasdcslo 
ofiiciate  in  the  &et,  and  a  consecreted 
standard  to  be  displayed  from  the  ship  of 
tlie  admiral.  Absoludon  was  promised  to 
everv  sinner  who  should  fight  tor  the  ftidi, 
and  heaven  was  opened  to  the  slain.  Don 
John  wai^  urged  to  give  immediate  battle, 
and  to  feel  secure  of  victory.  Selim,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  backward  in  pie- 
paring  to  meet  the  danger.  Though  pert 
of  his  forces  was  still  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  vras  the 
original  subject  of  contendon,  he  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  equipping  a  fleet  still  larger  then 
that  of  the  Christians.  It  was  intrusted 
to  the  pacha  Ali,  who  proved  himself  well 
worthy  of  the  charge.  Nor  was  tlie  sul- 
tan slow,  on  his  side,  in  promising  all  soiti 
of  ffood  diings  to  the  defenders  of  die 
fiiitn,  and  in  picturing  the  joys  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan paradise,  as  the  prize  of  ttm- 
tynlom.  Both  parties  were  to  fight  the 
battle  of  the  Most  High.  The  two  fleets 
came  together  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
What  the  Christians  wanted  in  number^ 
they  made  up  hi  superiority  of  equipment 
The  prows  of  their  galleys  were  closer, 
and  bener  defended,  and  their  soldiers  bet- 
ter piovided  with  ofiensive  and  defenave 
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annor.  They  made  ^neral  use  of  hel- 
mets^ coats  of  mail  ami  fii«-ann8»  whilst 
many  of  the  Turks  defended  their  bodies 
with  lai;ge  leathern  shields,  and  bad  no 
more  destructive  missiles  than  arrows. 
Moreover,  fortune  turned  against  them  at 
the  moment  of  ouset ;  for  the  wind,  which 
had  hitherto  been  favorable  to  them,  now 
blew  in  the  sails  of  the  ChristiaDS.  The 
batde,  as  of  old,  began  with  the  admirals. 
Don  Juan  and  Ali,  after  a  short  cannon- 
ade, dosed  and  grappled.  Both  crews 
rushed  to  the  assault,  meetinj^  in  deadly 
^^gS^  ^pott  the  gUDWales.  Three  times 
did  the  Spaniards  gain  the  deck  of  their 
adversary,  and  as  often  were  they  driven 
hack.  Perhaps  the  Turks  would  have 
followed  up  their  advanta^  to  complete 
victoxy,  had  not  don  Juan,  m  that  critical 
moment,  received  a  timely  reinforcement 
of  200  men.  By  theur  assistance,  the  Turk 
was  osam  boarded,  and  no  longer  with 
doubtml  success.  The  slaughter  was  in- 
discriminate and  terrible,  the  crescent  be- 
ing quiddy  lowered,  and  replaced  by  the 
cross,  whilst  the  severed  head  of  Ali, 
planted  on  a  pole,  and  hoisted  at  his  own 
masthead,  filkd  the  breasts  of  his  fbllow- 
eiB  with  momentary  consternation.  Scarce 
was  diis  resah  manifest,  ere  the  cry  of  Ftc- 
Mb/  vietoria!  pealed  fit>m  tlie  ships^of 
die  Christians ;  and,  led  on  by  a  host  of 
heroeft— a  Colonna,  a  Veniero,  a  Dona — 
they  rushed  6uriously  upon  the  enemy. 
Nar  did  abe  Turks  tamdy  yieid  tl^  vkto- 
nr,  whidi  they  had,  of  late^  so  often  won. 
The  ships  gnppled;  ibe  enemies  ft>ught 
hand  to  hand,  imd  sword  to  cimeter ;  pikes, 
javelins  and  arrows,  cannons,  matchlocks 
and  arquebusses,  aided  the  ftiiy  of  the 
combatants.  Turics  and  Christians  had 
never  fought  so  valiantly,  though  that  was, 
emphaticdly,  the  age  of  darinff.  At  length, 
whifat  theresuh  wa8yetdoubtftjl,the  Turk- 
ish galley-«laves,  taking  courage  at  the 
putial  succesB  of  theur  fellow-Christians, 
and  dreading  the  eftect  of  the  reverse  up- 
on their  own  condition,  suddenly  rose, 
broke  their  diains,  attacking  their  masters 
with  them,  or  with  whatever  other  weap- 
ons ftnry  fimiished  diem,  andfepaid  them, 
in  a  few  short  moments,  for  years  of.  cru- 
elty. In  an  opposite  manner,  the  crimi- 
nak  who  performed  the  same  office  at  the 
oar  inihe  Spanish  and  Italian  galleys,  hav- 
ing asked  leave  of  theur  officers,  and  been 
unchained  and  armed,  boarded  the  enemy 
widi  a  fury  rendered  irresistible  by  de- 
spair, a  reckieesneas  which  had  notbinff  to 
lose,  and  the  double  hope  of  meriting  lib- 
eity  or  obtaining  martyrdom.  At  length, 
the  few  Turks  that  remained  began  to 


think  of  ffight  Thirty  galleys  alone  es- 
caped to  Constantinople,  throuffh  the  skill 
of  the  intrepid  corsair  Ulucciali,  who  car- 
ried away  the  standard  of  Malta,  as  a 
trophy.*  A  few  refiched  the  neighboring 
diore,  and  abandoned  their  ships ;  130 
were  taken;  the  rest  were  either  sunk, 
burnt,  or  battered  to  pieces :  10,000  Turics 
were  taken,  25,000  slain  ;  15,000  Chris- 
tians were  released  from  the  servitude  of 
the  oar.  Nor  was  the  victory  cheaply  pur- 
chased— 10,000  Christians  were  araonr 
the  number  of  the  victims.  Beautiftil  had 
been  the  display  of  the  encountering  fleets, 
but  now  how  changed  the  spectacle! 
Shattered  fragments  of  wrecks  and  masts 
covered  the  sea,  which  was  every  where 
streaked  with  human  blood,  or  strewed 
with  limbs  and  disfigured  corpses.  The 
whole  of  Europe  resounded  with  shouts 
for  this  glorious  victory,  and  with  the 
praises  of  its  hero.  He  was  pronounced 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age ;  the  Chris^ 
tians  of  Macedonia  and  AllMuiia  tendered 
him  the  sovereignty  of  their  country ;  and, 
as  for  the  pope,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  a  ho- 
ly ecstasy,  *^  There  was  a  man  sent  of  Gk>d, 
whose  name  was  John." 

The  rapid  improvements  which  the  dis- 
covery ot  Amenca  efiected  in  naval  arohi- 
tecture,  fer  commercial  purposes,  extend- 
ed equally  to  its  other  branches.  A  ffmd- 
ual  improvement  took  place  in  the  ferni' 
and  adaptation  ^  ships  of  war,  and  they 
were,  at  the  same  time,  progressively  in- 
creased in  ferce  and  size,  until,  before  the 
close  of  the  sijcteenth  centuiy,  we  already 
read  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  of 
dghty  and  ninety  guns.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, ships  of  war  at  length  attained  a  size 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  maximum ; 
fer  nature  herself  has  set  bounds,  to  sur- 
pass which  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  inconvenient  Many  harbors  exclude 
vessels  of  excessive  depth;  the  trees  of 
which^ips  are  made  do  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain growtn ;  and  man,  who  is  to  construct, 
equip,  and  finally  manmuvre  these  won- 

*  The  corsair  carried  away  a  more  precious 
treasure  in  the  person  of  the  poet-hero  Cervan- 
tes. His  intrepidity  had  hurried  him  amonf  the 
first  on  board  of  the  enemas  galley,  to  whicn  his 
own  was  grappled ;  but  bis  comrades  were  re- 
pulsed, the  grapnels  broken,  and  he,  left  wounded 
on  tlie  deck,  was  carried  away  b>[  the  reneeado. 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  m  the  beautiful  episode  oi 
El  CaptivOf  '*  the  only  captive  among  so  many 
liberated,  the  only  sad  amoo^  so  many  rejoicing 
Chrisliahs."  The  matter  might,  however^  have 
been  worse.  Had  Cervantes  been  slain,  mstejd 
of  taken  at  I.epanto,  we  had  never  known  the 
valiant  don  Quixote,  nor  the  facetious  Sancho. 
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drous  mochioefl  upon  the  deep,  though  able 
to  effect  much  by  an  advantageous  appli- 
cation of  his  strength,  and  by  concerted 
efforts,  is  yet  a  being  of  limited  powers. 
The  English  Caledonia,  the  French  Oorlp- 
merce  de  Mcarseiiles^  and  the  Santissima 
TVinidad,  may  almost  be  looked  upon  as 
magnificent  monsters.  Nor  have  we,  per- 
haps, acted  wisely  in  exceeding  all  these, 
in  the  great  ship  now  building  at  Philadel- 
phia; though  the  same  admirable  symme- 
try, which  distinguishes  our  ships  of  the 
line,  is  still  observed  in  her.  The  ship 
carrying  one  hundred  guns,  on  three  uni- 
form decks,  may  be  considered  as  the  best 
adapted  to  unite  formidableness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

When  this  increase  of  size  took  place, 
the  oar  ceased  to  be  a  fit  agent  to  move  so 
weighty  a  machine,  and  it  only  remained, 
by  the  adaptation  of  sails,  to  make  the 
most  of  that  which  nature  has  placed  at 
our  disposal,  in  the  resdess  and  ever-mov- 
ing element  which  surrounds  us.  Galleys 
have  been  long  discontinued  on  the  ocean, 
^ind  are  now  only  used  in  the  Mediteira- 
nean,  where  immemcrial  usase  renders 
every  thing  hereditary.  With  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  manner  of  propeilinff  vessels 
of  war,  an  equal  one  was  introduced^  in 
the  method  of^  fighting.  Their  augment- 
ed size  rendered  it  more  ineonvenient  to 
grapple  and  fight  hand  to  hand^  and  risk- 
ed tne  destruction  of  both  ships,  if  the 
weather  were  tempestuoi^  Henee  this 
node  of  combat  was  rarely  resorted  to ; 
and  battering' with  cannon,  at  a  fiivoraUe 
distance,  unS  one  party  octheodier  struck, 
became  the  ordinary  mode  of  naval  war- 
fare. This  we  shall  now  exempUfy,  by 
briefly  describing  the  present  mode  of  en- 
^gement,  and  relating  a  few  instances  of 
moilem  naval  batdes  between  single  ships 
and  fleets. 

When  two  adverse  ships  come  in  sieht 
of  each  other  upon  the  ocean,  accident  de- 
cides, usually,  which  is  to  windward*  To 
be  to  windward,  or  to  the  side  from  which 
the  wind  comes,  is  always  esteemed  an  ad- 
vantage. If  the  weather  ship  be  of  infe- 
rior force,  it  enables  her  to  keep  out  of  ac- 
tion much  longer,  and,  though  a  poorer 
sailer,  she  may  do  so  until  the  mterventioa 
of  night  increases  the  chances  of  escape. 
}f,  however,  the  weather  ship  be  of  supe- 
rior force,  she  is  enabled  to  bear  at  once 
down,  and  direct  her  head  upon  the  ene- 
my, and,  havinff  the  advantage  in  sailing, 
must  soon  be  alongside  of  her.  We  will, 
however,  suppose  a  case  in  which  two 
equal  ships  meet,  and  are  mutually  anx- 
ious to  engage.    Then,  also^  the  weather- 


gage  is  an  advantage,  for  the  ship  to  le»* 
wiud,  careening  to  the  breeze,  exposes  ber 
side  below  wind  and  water,  and,  if  struck 
there,  and  afterwards  forced  to  tack  and 
change  her  careen,  or  if  merely  brougfal 
upri^t,  the  shot-holes  thus  made  are 
tlirown  out  of  the  reach  of  repairs  from 
without,  and  may  cause  ber  sinkiDf. 
The  ship  to  vrindward,  on  the  contniy, 
has  her  lee-side  exposed  to  the  attack,  aiid 
the  ordinary  water-line  depressed  below 
the  sur&ce,  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  breeze.  In  this  situation,  if  she  re- 
ceives dangerous  shot-holes  at  the  wafiei% 
edge,  by  changing  her  tack,  she  may  bring 
them  above  tro  surface,  so  as  to  stop  the 
leaks.  Being  to  windward,  moreover, 
confers  the  e^vantage  of  h€»ving  up  at 
pleasure  to  cross  an  enemy's  bow,  or  stem, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  raking  fire. 

Assuming  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage,  let  us  prepare  for  action.  Topeaik^ 
top-gallant-sajl^  jib  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  readv  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  uem 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  commandto  ad- 
vance, manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is 
an  appeamnoe  of  squally  v^eatber,  it  v 
well  to  have  a  reef  in  the  topsails,  in  ami* 
cipation.  The  crew  are  called  to  quaiten 
by  beat  of  drum,  every  man  going  to  the 
station  which  has  been  rendered  ftmiliar 
to  him  by  fVequent  training,  under  die  eye 
of  his  officere.  The  commander,  stand- 
ing in  a  conspicuous  station  on  the  qua^ 
ter-deck,  watches  his  own  ship  and  the 
enemy,  and  conveys  the  order  diac  theoo- 
canon  may  require  by  voice,  or  throa^ 
the  m^ium  ot  his  aids.  Under  him,  n» 
first  lieutenant  commands  the  ofifeDaiveand 
defensive  operations,  and  effects  the  vari- 
ous evolutions  which  he  may  direct,  in  re- 
lation to  the  position'of  the  ship.  The  chies 
are  stoppered,  to  keep  the  sails  spread 
in  the  event  of  the  sheets  Mn^  sbotawa^, 
and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains,  to  obvi- 
ate a  like  inconvenience  fiom  the  cutting 
of  the  ties.  The  carpenter  ngf  the  pumps 
to  prepare  for  a  leak,  oolleciBhisshoi-pla^ 
to  stop  hc^es  in  the  dde,  and  fishes  of  wood 
to  strengthenfL  mast,  or  yard,  that  maybe 
wounded,  and  in  danger  of  fidiing.  Th« 
surgeon  prsfpares,  in  the  cockpit,  to  reliefs 
the  wounded.  Tubs  of  water  are  ooUect- 
ed  in  the  tops,  channels,  and  on  deck,  to 
be  ready  to  extinguish  fire ;  the  decks  are 
wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  pow^ 
and  put  out  sparics  that  may  M  tlMBie»m 
also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men  firom  slip- 
ping when  splashy  with  blood  or  waHr. 
Finally,  plenty  of  %vads  and  shot,  round, 
grape  and  canister,  are  oollectBd  beside  the 
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cmi^  and  the  magasone  is  opened  ana  lit  by 
the  gtumej'  and  his  crew,  who  prepare  to 
puB  the  cartridges  to  the  powder4x>  vs. 

Add  now,  having  nven  three  cheers^ 
70a  bear  down  upon  uie  enemy.    It  is  a 
great  object,  in  battering  from  ship  to  ship, 
to  rake  your  enemy,  if  possible ;  that  is,  to 
|et  across  his  bow,  or  stern,  out  of  reach 
of  bis  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the  whole 
lea^  of  his  deck^  with  fttal  execution. 
If  It  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy,  it  is 
emiaUv  so  to  avdd  being  raked  in  return. 
Hub  double  advantage  can  only  be  attain- 
ed by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great  skill  in 
manosuvrinff.    In  directing  your  fire,  it  is 
best  to  aim  between  wind  and  water,  and 
also  in  the  direction  of  the  masts,  for  in 
this  way  the  enemy  may  be  soonest  disa- 
bled, and  a  victoir  gained  with  the  least 
destruction  of  liie.    If,  on  the  contraiy, 
your  own  span  be  so  disabled  that  the  en- 
emy, having  the  worst  in  other  respects^ 
mij^t  yet  enect  his  escape,  from  your  ina- 
bility to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or  even  in  the 
more  desperate  case  of  your  being  every 
^y  worsted,  you  may  yet  profit  of  your 
■tuation  to  bear  down  and  board,  as  the 
last  alternative.    In  the  cast  of  this  last 
chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  sometimes 
be  restored  ;  for,  in  boarding,  headlong 
valor,  oftener  than  numbers,  decides  the 
itrug^    When  the  enemy  signifies  that 
be  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colors,  a 
piize-masterand  crew  are  detailed;  the  pris- 
oners are  removedand  chained,and  as  much 
exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages  as 
was  before  exercised  in  efl^ting  tliem. 

Of  all  the  naval  bottles,  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  none  has  ever  been  more 
obstinately  contested  than  that  which  took 
place,  during  our  revolution,  between  the  • 
Bon  Homme  Kiehardj  as  she  was  called  (af- 
ter doctor  Franklin's  Poor  Richard),  and 
the  British  frigate  Serapis.  The  first  was 
commanded  by  commodore  Paul  JoneSjthe 
last  by  commodore  Pearson,  a  very  distin- 
gaiBhed  ofilcer.  The  Richard  earned  fifty- 
six  guns,  and  380  men ;  the  Serapis  fifty- 
nhie  guns,  and  320  men.  The  former  was 
oM  and  decayed,  with  a  motiey  batterv, 
throwing  only  282  pounds  at  the  single 
braedside,  and  twenty  of  her  best  men, 
with  the  second  lieutenant,  were  absent 
during  the  whole  action.  The  Serapis, 
on  the  contraiy,  was  a  new  ship,  of  ap- 
proved constructiqti,  considered  the  fastest 
sailer  in  tlie  British  navy ;  and,  besides  her 
superiority  in  number  of  guns,  they  were 
of  heavy  calibre,  throwing  340  pounds  at 
a  single  broadside.  Jones,  having  borne 
down  to  cut  oflT  the  Baltic  fieet  from  the 
harbor  of  Scarborough,  the  Serapis  and 


her  consort  stood  out,  to  dirert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  ships,  and  give  the 
convoy  time  to  escape.  In  this  way  the 
batde  began.  One  of  Jones's  consorts  en- 
gaged the  consort  of  the  Serapis;  the  oth- 
er took  no  part  in  the  action  till  towards 
its  close,  when  it  fired,  with  equal  injury, 
upon  both.  No  guns  were  fired  fix>m  ei- 
ther ship  until  Siey  approached  within 
pistol  shot,  when  Peanon  cried  out,  *^hat 
ship  is  that  ?"  This  was  at  eiffht  in  the 
evening.  The  sky  was  beautifully  clear, 
and  the  sea  smooth ; — the  moon,  just  then 
rising,  lit  the  combatants^  whilst  it  enabled 
crowds  of  people,  coUected  on  Flambor- 
ough  Head,  to  watch  the  prpffreai  of  the 
battie.  When  commodore  Pearson  had 
waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his  chal- 
lenge, the  Serapis  opened  a  terrible  fire 
upon  the  Richara.  It  was  at  once  return- 
ed ;  but  three  of  the  Richard's  heaviest 
guns  burst  at  the  discharge,  not  only  be- 
coming lost  for  the  rest  of  the  fight,  but 
destroying  more  men  than  the  whole 
broadside  of  the  Serapis,  and  scattering 
death  and  confusion  on  every  side.  The 
battle  had  not  continued  long,  ere  Jones 
found  that  he  was  suffering  so  much  from 
the  Serapis  being  able,  by  her  superior 
sailing,  to  choose  raking  positions,  that  he 
would  soon  have  to  yield  if  the  contest 
continued  so  unequal ;  he  therefore  order- 
ed his  ship  to  be  laid  on  board  the  Sere- 
pis.  This  mancBuvre  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  Richard  could  not  bring  a  single  gim 
to  bear.  Jones  therefore  backed  kis  saibi^ 
and  sheered  ofiT,  when  Pearson,  thinking 
the  American  was  about  to  yield,  because 
his  fire  had  ceased,  asked  ^im  if  he  struck ; 
to  which  Jones  answered,  that  he  had 
not  yet  begun  to  fight.  He  was  not  long, 
however,  in  making  a  commencement; 
for,  having  sailed  by  the  Serapis,  he  once 
more  put  his  helm  up,  and  ran  across  her 
bow.  Her  jib-boom  came  over  the  Rich- 
ard's poop,  and  Jones  himself  assisted  the 
master  in  making  the  jib-stay,  which  had 
been  shut  away,  and  hung  down  upon  his 
deck,  fast  to  his  raizzen-mast.  At  the 
same  time,  the  anchor  of  the  Serapis  hook- 
ed one  of  tiie  Richard's  ports,  so  that 
when  presentiy  Pcaraon  anchored,  to  let 
his  enemy  sweep  clear  of  him  with  the 
tide,  both  ships  swung  beside  each  other, 
the  stem  of  the  Richard  to  the  bow  of  the 
Serapis,  and  their  starboard  ndes  so  close 
together  that  the  guns  met,  muzzle  to  muz- 
zle ;  the  rammers  entered  opposite  ports, 
and  were  dragged  fix)ni  those  who  used 
them,  who  presentiy  began  assaulting  each 
other.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  cool- 
of  Jones  that,  while  engaged  with  the 
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ia  makuiff  the  voiob  Ast,  he 
should  have  thought  to  check  him  for  his 
ppofiuiity,  sayinp;,  ^*Mr.  Stapy,  this  is  do 
time  for  swearing;  in  the  next  moment 
you  may  be  in  eternity.  Let  us  do  our 
duty."  Thus  ffrappled,  the  two  ships  kept 
up  a  loDff  and  desperate  struj^gle  tor  vie-' 
tory.  In  batteringi  the  supenor  metai  of 
the  Serapis  gave  her  a  decided  advantage ; 
her  shot  went  through  and  through  the 
rotten  sides  of  the  Richard,  cutting  the 
men  in  pieces,  and  destroying  them  with 
splinterB.  The  rudder  was  destroyed ;  the 
quarter  beat  in  ;  and  while  the  water  en- 
tered on  every  side,  one  of  the  pumps  was 
shot  away.  There  was  already  four  feet 
of  water  m  the  hold,  and  it  gaining.  Up- 
on this,  the  carpenter,  instead  of  conceal- 
ing the  ship's  situation  from  all  but  the 
captain,  cried  out  that  she  was  sinking* 
The  panic  spread.  The  master-at-arms^ 
moved  by  the  supplications  of  a  hundred 
EnffUsh  prisoners  confined  below,  releas- 
ed mem  from  irons ;  and  the  gunner  ran 
terrified  on  deck,  and  bawling  lor  quarteia 
Among  the  prisoners  thus  left  at  large,  one 
of  them,  a  ship-master,  crawled  through 
the  ports  to  the  Serapis,  and  told  captain 
Pearson  to  hold  out,  for  he  had  begun  to 
meditate  a  surrender.  Neveitheless,  Jones 
quickly  recovered  firom  his  de^ierate  posi- 
tion. He  punished  the  cowardice  of  the 
gunner  by  throwing  his  pistols  at  him,  one 
of  which  fractured  his  skull,  and  precipi- 
tated him  down  the  hatchway.  At  the 
same  time,  he  repulsed  an  attempt  to 
board  fit)m  the  Serapis,  and  removed  the 
danger  of  so  many  prisoners  at  large  be-- 
low  by  employmg  them  at  the  pumps,  and 
teUing  them  to  vrork  or  sink. 

Whilst  the  battle  had  taken  this  unfitvor- 
able  turn  below,  the  fiice  of  affiurs  was  re- 
versed above,,  by  the  exertions  of  a  few 
men  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the  Richard. 
According  to  Jones's  orders,  they  had  just 
directed  theur  fire  iuto  the  enemy's  tops, 
until  not  a  man  remained  alive,  except  one 
in  the  fore-top,  who  kept  loading  iiis  mus- 
ket, and  dodging,  now  and  then,  from  bo- 
hind  the  mast,  to  fire.  This  bold  fellow 
was  at  length  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
Richard's  main-top,  and  sent  headlons  up- 
on deck.  And  now  the  exertions  of  the 
sharp-shooters  were  all  turned  to  clearing 
the  decks  of  the  Serapis.  Some  of  the 
bmvest  even  passed,  by  the  yards,  into  the 
tops  of  the  Serapis,  whence  they  threw 
stinkpots,  flasks  and  grenades  down  her 
hatches,  stifling  her  men,  and  firing  the 
ship  in  various  directions.  At  this  time, 
both  ships  having  taken  fire,  the  cannon- 
ade was  suspended,  to  extinguish  it.  Jones 


«xm  renewed  it,  however,  fiwtsonaiwi 
which  alone  remained  in  order  on  them* 
casde,  and  which  he  directed  hlfflseIC  Al 
the  same  time,  a  grenade^  thrown  finmtiK 
Sen4)is's  top,  having  bounded  into  tk 
lower  deck,  and  fired  some  loose  powdei^ 
this  conmHinicated  to  the  cartridges,  whith 
had  been  brought  fi^m  the  magazine  te- 
er  than  they  were  used,  and  laid  carekesdy 
upon  the  deck;  and  a  general  explosioB 
took  place,  by  which  eveiy  man  in  dw 
neighborhood  was  Uown  to  pieceB^  or 
dreadfully  burned.  No  way  remained  ior 
commodore  Pearson  to  save  the  lemnHl 
of  his  crew,  but  to  ^ield ;  but  even  tfaisil 
was  not  easy  to  signify,  lor  none  of  his 
crew  wouki  take  down  the  flag,  which  hid 
been  nailed,  before  the  action,  to  its  attff ; 
and  he  was  compellsd  to  peribim  the  pe^ 
ilous  and  humiliating  task  with  his  owa 
hand.  Thus  ended  the  batde  of  the  Boa 
Homme  Richard  and  Serapis.  The  victo- 
ry was  dearly  bouffht,  fiirthe  carnage  on 
both  sides  was  temble.  The  Bon  HomoM 
Richard  lost  three  hundred  men,  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  neariy  all  ths 
last  died,  from  the  indifi^nt  care  wbicb 
tliey  received,  and  the  dreadful  nJe  wfaicfa 
^Uo  wed  the  battle.  The  loss  of  the  Sen- 
pis  was  nearly  as  great  Of  the  men  whs 
wore  blown  up,  some  lingered  until  (U 
flesh  dropped  from  their  w>neB,  dying  ia 
excruciating  agonv.  The  Poor  Ricbanl^ 
assailed  by  &[e  and  water,  was  abaudoaad 
to  her  fate,  and  went  down,  carrying  witk 
her  many  of  her  wounded  crew. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  took, 
place  not  many  veors  afler,  is  a  renowned 
uistance  of  naval  war  by  fleets.  It  occur- 
red near  Cadiz,  between  the  allied  Freack 
and  Spanish  fleets,  of  thirty-thiee  sail  of 
the  line,  and  the  British  fleet,  of  twenty- 
seven  sail.  The  force  of  the  allies  \m 
far  superior  in  ships,  guns  and  men,  and 
they  had  a  brave  and  skilful  commander 
in  admiral  Villeneuve ;  but  there  were  cir- 
cumstances that  more  than  counteihalaD« 
ced  the  disparity.  The  Spaniards  had  do 
national  interest  in  the  stnigsle,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  French  there  wasoo 
cordiality.  The  allied  ships,  too,  had  been 
hastily  refitted,  and,  having  just  put  to  seit 
were  veiy  inefficient ;  for  their  crews,  be- 
longing, as  they  did,  to  nations  which  bad 
litde  commercial  marine  and  few  seamo^ 
were  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of  sol- 
diers, who  had  never  been  long  enou^ 
embarked  to  get  their  sea  legs.  The  Bnt- 
ish  ships,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  dM 
finest  order ;  their  crews  had  been  acdvely 
employed  during  years  of  war ;  they  wert 
commanded  by  veteran  officers,  each  s 
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shso  of  mttiy  batdeo,  all  obeying  one  only 
admiral— Nebon  of  the  Nile. 

Having  taken  faia  atation  off  Cadiz,  Net- 
■n  waited  the  sailing  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  ignorant  of  his  force,  and  had  de- 
termined to  put  to  sea.  October  19, 1805, 
the  frigates  in  shore  repeated  the  signal 
that  the  enemy  were  coming  out ;  on  the 
90tb,  they  were  all  at  sea  off  Cadiz ;  and 
on  the  Slat,  after  much  man<nuviing,  the 
two  fleets  came  in  sight,  with  a  mutual  de- 
lennmation  to  fight  This  day  had  been 
a  festival  in  the  nmily  of  Nelson,  because 
it  was  the  anniyenaiy  of  a  victory  gained 
by  his  uncle.  To  Nelson,  whose  peculiar 
nimd  was  no  stranger  to  superstition,  the 
omen  was  most  wekome.  Yet,  though  he 
expected  to  win  the  battle  that  was  about 
to  be  fought,  he  felt  equally  sure  that  he 
would  rot  survive  to  enjoy  it.  He 
knew  that  his  lifo  would  be  aimed  at 
by  the  Tyrolese  sharp-shooters  of  the 
onemy,  and,  fiir  from  dreading  it,  he  seem- 
ed to  desire  to  die  in  the  moment  of  victo- 
ry. He  wore,  as  usual,  his  uniform  of 
admiral,  coveitd  with  stars  and  decora- 
tions, which  could  not  fail  to  atUract  the 
bullets  of  the  ridemen,  and  which  filled 
his  followers  with  apprehension.  Yet  it 
was  in  vain  to  ask  him  to  remove  them. 
Even  when  persuaded  by  Hard^  to  order 
other  ships  to  pass  ahead,  be  still  carried 
all  nil  on  the  Victory,  thereby  rendering  it 
imposBible  for  the  order  to  be  obeyed. — 
The  allied  fleet  formed  their  line  of  battle 
ou  the  larboard  tack,  the  wind  lieing  at 
aouth-west.  Trafolgnr  lay  to  leeward, 
and  the  bay  of  Cadiz  was  open  for  escape. 
The  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a  double 
fine  in  dose  order,  the  intervals  in  the  first 
line  being  filled  by  the  ships  of  the  second, 
with  room  to  fire  between.  This  corii- 
hined  tbe  advantage  of  a  dense,  unassail- 
able column,  with  a  sufficient  interval  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  contact  among  the 
ihips.  Nelson  bore  down  also  in  a  double 
fine,  himself  leading  the  left  of  fourteen 
itiips  ill  the  Victory,  and  CoUingwood  in 
the  Koyal  Sovereign,  the  right  line  of 
thirtedh  ships.  His  object  was  to  break 
the  line  of  the  enemy  in  two  points,  sep- 
arating and  overpowering  them  in  sections 
iofeiior  to  bis  own.  Above  all,  he  direct- 
ed his  captains  to  remember  that  his  ob- 
ject was  a  close  and  decisive  action ;  and 
that  if  bis  signab  were  not  seen,  no  cap- 
tain could  go  wrong  in  placing  himself 
quickly  and  closely  alongside  an  enemy. 
The  wind  vna  light,  and  the  British  fleet, 
ander  a  crowd  of  sail,  bore  gallantly  be- 
fore it,  rising  and  fidlinff  gracefully  upon 
the  long  swcdl  that  rolled  towards  the  bay 
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of  Cadiz.  Nor  was  the  amy  of  the  al- 
lies less  nohji  an4  imposing,  as  they  firmly 
awaited  thPhpproacn  of  their  enemies, 
drawn  up  in  theur  double  line,  and  with 
the  sun  shining  full  upon  their  white  sails 
and  frowning  broadsides.  The  scene — 
the  purpose — were  full  of  sublimity ;  and 
to  Nelson,  who,  independent  of  his  thiivt 
of  glory,  foncied  that  in  destroying  French- 
men, he  was  about  to  serve  humanity,  this 
moment  must  have  been  the  proudest  of 
his  life.  As  he  gazed  upon  his  antici- 
pated prize,  he  asked  captain  Blackwood 
what  he  would  esteem  a  victorv.  The 
answer  was  that,  conmdering  the  noble 
manner  in  which  battle  was  offered,  the 
rapture  of  fourteen  sail  would  be  a  bril- 
liant result  **  I  shall  not,**  said  he,  "  be 
satisfied  with  lees  than  twenty.**  Presently 
Blackwood  took  leave,  to  return  to  his  own 
ship,  and  expressed  the  hope  soon  to  con- 
gratulate the  admiral  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vrish.  Nelson  fwessed  his 
band  affectionately,  and  said — ''God  bless 
you,  Blackwood!  I  shall  never  see  you 
agam."  And  now,  fiom  the  mast-head 
of  tbe  Victory  was  unfuried  that  eloquent 
signal — **  Enffland  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty  !*^In  consequence  of  the  sec- 
ond column  being  steered  more  off  the 
wind,  at  a  less  acute  ang^e  vrith  the  ene- 
my's line,  CoUingwood  came  much  soon- 
est into  contact  with  it ;  broke  tfarouffh  it 
astern  of  the  Santa  Ana,  firing  nuiing 
broadsides  on  either  hand  as  be  passed, 
and  engaging  the  Spaniard  to  leeward,  at 
the  muzzles  of  his  guns.  At  the  same 
time,  three  or  four  other  ships  |;athered 
round,  pouring  their  broadsides  mto  the 
Royal  Sovereign.  "See,**  cried  Nelson, 
**how  that  noble  fellow,  CoUingwood,  car- 
ries bis  ship  into  action  l^  And  CoUing- 
wood, on  his  side,  appreciating  the  feel- 
ings of  his  chief,  was  just  tlien  saying  to 
his  captain,  notwithstanding  the  uproar 
and  canioge, — "Rotheriiam,  what  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here!" — Meantime 
Nelson  was  bearing  down,  eixposed  to  a 
raking  fire  from  all  the  ships  under  his ' 
lee,  without  being  able  to  return  a  broad- 
side. His  secretary  was  killed  beside 
him ;  directly  af\er,  a  double-headed  shot 
struck  a  party  of  marines  drawn  up 
upon  the  poop  near  liim,  killing  eight 
of  them ;  and  in  another  minute,  a  snot 
passed  between  the  admiral  and  captain 
llardy.  Each  for  an  instant  believed 
the  other  killed.  At  length  the  Vic- 
tory, having  run  between  two  of  the  ene- 
my's ships,  opened  both  her  broadsides 
with  tremendous  eflbct.  Soon  after,  the 
Victory  ran  on  boaid   tlie  Redoutable; 
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which  dup  WM  cloady  engased  by  the 
BritiBh  Temeraire  ;  umI,  ani^iher  enemy 
having  fallen  on  board  of  tW  Temeraire, 
the  mole  four  lay  desperately  grapfrfed, 
faroadaide  to  broadside.  Whilst  to  the 
left  the  Victoiy  received  and  answered  the 
fin  of  the  Buoentaure  and  SantisBima  Trin- 
idad, on  the  right  abe  depressed  her  guns 
so  as  not  to  send  the  shot  through  into  the 
Temeraire.  The  Redoutable  let  down 
her  lower  deck  porta,  for  fear  of  bdng 
boarded  through  them,  but  kept  up  a  fire 
Irom  the  upper  batteries  and  fiom  small- 
aimed  men  stationed  in  the^tops.  From 
a  generous  though  mistaken  and  Quixotic 
sense  of  humanity,  Nelson  made  no  use 
of  small  arms  in  the  tops,  either  to  clear 
the  enemy's  decks  and  pick  ofT  officers,  or 
to  silence  the  fire  of  their  topmen.  To 
tfaisfiiult  he  owed  his  death ;  for  after  he 
badrtwice  ordered  th^  fire  upon  the  Re- 
doutable to  cease,  hecause  she  seemed  to 
have  struct^  a  ball,  fired  fiom  her  mizzen- 
top,  which  was  quite  close  to  the  poop  of, 
the  Victory,  struck  his  epaulette,  and  en- 
tered his  beck.  He  fell  with  his  face  upon 
the  deck.  Haidy  turned  round  as  some 
men  were  raising  him. — ^  Thev  have 
done  fi)r  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he.  As 
they  earned  him  down  the  ladder,  he  re- 
marked that  the  tiller  ropes  had  been  shot 
away,  and  ordered  them  to  be  replaced. 
Then  with  his  handkerehief  he  covered 
his  features  and  decorations,  desirous  now 
to  conceal  from  his  crew,  lest  they  shoukl 
be  disheaitened,  what  he  had  been  un- 
willing to  hide  fiom  the  enemy.  Soon 
after  he  reached  the  cockpit,  his  wound 
was  discovered  to  be  mortal ;  he  felt  it 
himself  and  insisted  that  the  surgeon 
shoukl  leave  him,  to  attend  those  whom 
he  might  yet  save.  He  was  in  great  pain, 
and  intensely  anxious  to  know  how  the 
battle  went  **  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy 
tome?"  he  asked.  '^  He  must  be  killed ! 
He  is  surely  dead!"  At  length  Hardy 
came,  and  the  two  fiiends  shook  hands  in 
silence.  After  a  pause,  the  dying  man 
fiiintly  uttered,  <*  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes 
the  day  ?"— «*  Very  well ;  ten'  ships  have 
already  struck."  Finding  that  oil  was 
well,  audi  that  no  British  ship  had  yielded, 
he  turned  tospeakof  himself.  '*  I  am  a 
dead  man.  Hardy !  I  am  g<Hng  fast !  It 
will  soon  be  all  over  with  me !"  Hardy 
hoped  that  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  re- 
covery. He  said,  ^  O  no !  it  is  impossi- 
ble. I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast 
that  telle  me  so."  The  suigeon  asked  him 
if  he  suffiired  much.  He  answered,  so 
much  that  he  wished  himself  dead.  **  And 
yet,"  he  added,  thmking,  periiaps,  of  the 


new  hoBoro  that  awaited  Um,  *<!» 
would  like  to  live  a  little  fen^."— Cifr> 
tain  Hardy,  havinc  been  agam  on  deo, 
returned,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  to  hisdying 
friend.  He  coukl  not  tell,  m  the  eoafii- 
■on,  the  exact  number  of  the  allies  tfan 
had  suiTsndered ;  but  there  were  at  ItMl 
fifteen;  forthe  odierships  had  fbUoiPed 
their  admirals  mto  action,  bteaking  tbe  ea- 
emy's  line,  and  eagagmg  ek)sely  i» 
hwwaiyl,  in  the  same  galbnt  sQrle  as  tbe 
Victoiy  and  Sovereign.  Ndsoo  ans«««- 
ed,  <<That  is  well^— but  Ibaigaioedibr 
twenty."  And  his  wish  was  prophetic ; 
he  had  not  miscalculated  the  superiontf ' 
of  his  feUowen ;  twen^  actually  eoma- 
dered.  Having  ordered  the  fleet  to  be 
anchored,  he  again  spoke  of  iummAtr- 
^  DodY  throw  me  overboard. — ^Kiss  nw, 
Hardy."  Hardy  kneh  down,  and  obef- 
ed  in  ailence.  '^Now  I  am  ssfinfied. 
—Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  dunr."— 
Hardy  kissed  him  acain,  received  hii 
Uesring,  and  then  took  leave  of  him  ibr 
ever. 

Since  the  battle  of  Trafidgar,  naval  wv 
has  undergone  but  slight  OMNlificatioB. 
The  Englbrii,  contented  with  beating  die 
French  whrnver  they  met,  teok  filth 
pains  to  increase  that  supenod^  wfaicb 
was  aheady  so  decided.  With  us,  bew> 
ever,  the  case  was  deferent;  and  when,  m 
the  year  1813,  we  were  fereed,  weak  and 
miprepared  as  we  Were,  into  a  vrar  wilb 
Great  Britain,  it  became  neceasarv  fer  m 
to  put  forth  efibrts  propoctioned  to  tbe 
formidableness  of  our  foe.  Happily  theee 
effons  were  not  unattended  with  socceA 
Though  our  ships  were  met  on  all  sides 
with  an  array  of  numbera  which  compel- 
led them  to  di^rae,  and  haunt  the  ocesn 
singly,  depending  upon  then*  superior 
sailing  for  escape,  yet  vrhen  they  occaiioB- 
alhr  found  themselvea  broadside  and  broad- 
side with  an  enemy  of  equal  and  evea 
slightly  superior  force,  they  were,  with  a  an- 
gle exception,  invariably  triumphant  Tbii 
result  was  obtained  in  part  by  on  improved 
constniction  of  our  ships,  conferring  a  de- 
cided superiority  of  sailing,  which  wis  not 
less  useful  in  enaUing  them  to  escape  fioni 
superior  numbers^  than  in  enabling  then 
to  outmancBuvre  the  enemy  when  h  be- 
came expedient  for  them  to  engage.  A 
still  more  important  element  of  succeti 
was  our  exact  discipline,  and  the  lipid 
exercise  of  our  guns,  whereby^  we  were 
enabled  to  deliver  three  broadsideB  fer  ev- 
ery two  received  from  tbe  enemy*  We 
may  also  ascribe  somethmgtothe  superior 
alacrity  of  our  crews,  who  had  enfeied 
the  service  voluntarily,  over  men  wbo 
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bad  boBD  eompaOedto  serve  by  a  fiirelMe 


AmoDg  many  naval  battlea  thai  abed 
kutre  OD  our  aonala  duiiog  the  late  war, 
we  fibali  onlv  mention  two  of  the  moat 
fariUiant,  in  wtMch,  though  our  forces  were 
decidedly  infefior,  the  vietoriea  were 
flpeedyradodmpiete.  One  woa  a  battle  of 
angle  ahiui^  tbe  other  of  fleeta.— Shoitly 
after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  U.  Btatea* 
iloop  Waap^  mounting  eighteen  Kun8»  and 
Qommanded  bf  captam  Jonee,  fell  in  at 
sea  with  the  Bntiah  aloop  Frolic,  mounting 
twenQr-two  guna^  and  commanded  by 
oaplnn  Whineyatea.  The  auperiority  of 
the  Frolic  in  metal  conaisted  of  four  long 
twelve  pounden,  and  her  auperioiity  in 
ciew  and  other  respects  was.  proportion- 
ate; Notwithstanding  this  extreme  dis- 
parity  of  fbrce^  captain  Jones  did  not  a 
moment  d«»cliiie  the  encounter,  when  the 
enemy  oflfered  it  The  Frolic  began  the 
action  with  her  cannon  and  musketry, 
which  the  Wasp  did  not  return  until  with- 
in pistol  shot  The  British  fired  h^ 
and  greatly  crippled  the  spars  of  3ie 
Wasp,  bringing  down  the  main-top-mast, 
mizsen-topN-gaflant-mast,  and  gan,  .and 
thereby  serimiriy  embarrassed  all  her  evo- 
lutions. In  return,  the  Americans  were 
Bot  idle ;  diey  fired  low,  hulling  the  Frolic 
at  every  shot,  and  making  up  in  celerity 
of  fire  what  tbev  wanted  in  force.  Mean^ 
time  both  ▼eesms  had  approached  so  near 
tfiat  therammen  touched  in  loading  the 
gniM^  and  the  riiot  took  teirible  eflfect; 
especially  that  of  the  Wasp,  which  had 
rutged  ahead,  imd  taken  a  raking  position, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  who)e  len^  of  her 
adversary's  deck.  The  carhage  caused 
by  this  fire  was  so  dreailful  that  the  British 
seamen  were  driven  from  their  quarters 
below.  At  this  time  captain  Jones,  seeing 
that  he  had  the  advanta^  and  dreading 
leat  the  crippled  condidon  of  his  spars 
might  «iable  the  enemy  to  escape,  de- 
termined to  board,  notwithstandinc  the 
danger  which  both  vessels  incuired,  by 
eocounteting  in  so  rough  a  sea.  The 
helm  viras  put  up,  and  the  Wasp  ran 
aeroes  the  bow  of  the  Frolic.  As  they 
struck,  lieutenants  Biddle  and  Rodgers 
rushed  on  board,  swoord  in  hand,  at  the 
head  of  the  boarders.  They  found  no 
enemies  to  oppose  them  ;  the  decks  were 
covered  with  mutilated  limbs  and  bodies, 
and  were  slippery  with  blood.  Three  offi- 
cers alone  remained  standing  on  the  quar- 
terdeck ;  and  they  hastened  to  throw  down 
their  swords  in  signal  of  submission.  The 
British  ensign  which  remained  flyinff  was 
qnickly  haufed  down  by  lieutenant  Biddle. 


Thirtv  of  the  BtltMi  wen  Ibimd  datd, 
and  Ibrty  wounded ;  the  Americans  lost 
but  ten  killed  and  wounded.  The  dis- 
parity proves  conclusively  the  superiority 
of  our  fire.  The  victory  won,  the  wound- 
ed were  dressed,  and  every  exertion  wm 
made  to  clear  the  wreck  to  which  both  ves- 
sels had  been  ao  quidtly  reduced.  The 
masts  ofboth  vessels  had  &Uen  by  theboard ; 
and  when,  soon  after,  in  an  evil  hour,  the 
Poictiers  British  ship  of  the  Ihie  came  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  upon  them,  escape 
and  ETsistanoe  were  alike  impoenble. 
Both  were  captured. 

The  battle  of  hke  Erie,  of  which  we 
shall  now  speak,  vras  fought  under  shM- 
kr  circumstances.  A  few  months  berore 
the  10th  September,  1813,  on  which  day 
it  occurred,  we  were  without  «By  naval 
force  upon  that  inland  sea.  The  canoe 
of  the  savage,  or  the  baric  of  the  trader  hafl 
akme  floated  upon  its  faitheito  peaoelul 
snrfitoe.  But  now  war  was  to  visrt  it,  and' 
the  solitudes  of  nature,  as  yet  aocnstomed 
only  to  reverberate  the  thundere  of  heat- 
en,  were  to  be  disturbed  by  the  more  ter- 
rible enffines  of  human  v?ratfa.  The  fiNroe 
vrith  vrhich  Perry  put  forth  lo  meet  the 
British  fleet,  comsted  of  two  lane  brigs, 
the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  of  twenty 
guns  each,  and  aeven.  amaller  vessels, 
making  in  all  a  force  of  fifty-foinr  guns 
and  about  six  hundred  men,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  were  backwoodsmen,  who- 
had  never  before  seen  aship^  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels^  mounting 
in  all  sixty-three  guns,  and  near  eisht 
hundred  men.  It  was  commanded  ny 
captain  Barelay,  a  veteran  officer,  who  had 
h)st  an  arm  at  Tndalcar;  whilst  Peny, 
his  antagonist,  was  almost  a  youth^-^- 
When  the  British  fiist  came  in  sight,  they 
were  to  windward ;  but  before  the  action 
commenced,  the  wind  changed  in  fhvor 
of  the  Americans;  it  was  light,  with  dear 
and  beautiful  vreather.  At  eleven,  tho 
British  vrere  formed  in  a  line  on  th# 
wmd,  and  die  Americans  bore  gallantiT 
down  upon  them,  the  Lawrence,  whicli 
led  die  van,  displaVmg  from  her  mast- 
head  the  dying  words  of  the  commander 
whose  name  she  bore— « Don't  give  up 
the  ship  r*  At  a  little  before  noon  the  fu« 
was  opened  upon  the  I  Avtrrence ;  and  it  was 
not  until  some  time  afler  that  her  canoD^ 
ades  wouM  reach  to  return  it  At*lengfh 
the  battery  was  opened,  and.  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  not  coming  up,  she  remsined 
during  two  hours  exposed  to  the  attadt 
of  nearly  the  whole  British  fleet  The 
consequences  were  dreadful ;  the  ship  was 
cut  to  {Meces,  and  lefl  a  complele  vrresfc  f 
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evi^rf  gun  tvaa  diamouaied,  and  Bcaroe  a 
dozen  men  remained,  who  were  not  among 
the  killed  or  wounded  To  "continue  the 
action  any  longer  in  the  Lawrence  was  a 
vain  exposure  of  her  few  surviving  men. 
But  Ferry  was  unwilling  to  surrender 
himself  and  notwithstanding  the  increas- 
ed disparity  in  fiivor  of  the  British,  which 
t  the  destruction  of  the  Lawrence  occa- 
sioned, he  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  victory. 
He  entered  his  boat,  and  put  off  from  the 
Lawrence,  and,  under  a  deadly  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry  showered  upon  him 
by  the  enemy,  steered  for  the  Niagara, 
standing  erect  in  his  boat  with  his  sword 
in  one  lumd,  and  in  the  other  his  battle-flag 
of  « Don't  gi?e  up  the  ship.*'— Perry 
passed  on  unhurt,  and,  reaching  the  Ni- 
agara, he  hoisted  his  flag  anew,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  Breaking 
through  the  British  ships,  he  raked  them 
at  pistol  shot  with  both  broadsides.  In  one 
of  the  ships  the  British  seamen  were  driven 
finom  the  deck  by  the  deodliness  of  this 
fife ;  and,  the  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron arriving  opportunely  to  support  the 
Niagara,  the  enemy's  ships  began  one  by 
one  to  haul  down  their  cok)n,  until  at 
three  o'clock  not  a  single  British  ensign 
remained  flying.  The  Lawrence,  which 
had  been  compelled  to  strike  soon  af- 
ter Perry  removed  his  flag,  was  now 
taken  possession  of^  and  was  presently 
enabled  to  rehoist  her  flag.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  123 ;  that  of  tlie  British  to  200  ;  ihe 
number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  with 
which  the  Americans  went  originally  into 
action.  The  treatment  of  these  prisoners 
by  the  victors  was  not  less  a  subject  of 
eonunendation  than  their  bravery  during 
the  battle.  Captain  Barclay,  who  had 
been  severely  wounded,  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  thesuhjectof  Perry's  attenuons,and 
he  afterwards  took  occasion  to  speak  at  all 
times  of  him  in  terms  of  equal  commenda- 
tion of  his  skill,  his  valor  and  his  humanity. 
Since  the  last  war,  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  our  navy  has  kept  pace  with 
our  national  prosperity.  We  could  now 
put  to  sea,  in  a  few  months,  with  a  dozen 
Aips  of  the  line  ;  the  most  sfwcious,  effi- 
cient, best,  and  most  beautiful  construc- 
tbns  that  ever  traversed  the  ocean.  This 
is  not  merely  an  American  conceit,  but 
an  admitted  fiict  in  Europe,  where  our 
models  are  studiously  copied.  In  the  U. 
States,  a  maximum  and  uniform  calibre  of 
eannon  has  been  lately  determined  on  and 
adopted.  Instead  of  the  variety  of  len^, 
Ibnn  and  calibre  still  used  in  other  navies, 
andahnost  equal  to  the  Great  Midiael 


with  her  ''basrils^  mynaida^  faagten^  cn^ 
verings,  flings,  fidcons,  double  dogs,  lad 
pestilent  serpenters,"  our  ships  ofo  fliuh 
and  uniform  decks,  sheers  fi!ee  firom  hilH 
hollows,  and  excrescence^  and  oompleie 
unbroken  batteries  of  thir^-two  or  foitj- 
two  pounders.  Thus  has  b^en  realized  na 
important  desideratum— the'  greatest  pos- 
sible power  to  do  execution  coupled  widi 
the  greatest  simplification  of  the  means. 

But,  while  we  have  thus  Improved  upoa 
the  hitherto  pmctised  means  of  naval  wsr- 
fare,  we  are  threatened  witha  total  chan^ 
This  is  by  the  introduction  of  bombs,  dS' 
charged  horizontally,  instead  of  shot  fien 
common  cannon.  So  certain  are  thass 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject  that  the  change  must  take  place, 
that,  in  France,  they' are  already  specular- 
ing  on  the  means  of  excluding  these  de- 
structive missiles  from  a  shtp'a  sides^bj 
casing  them  in  a  cuirass  of  iron.  Nor  are 
these  ideas  the  mere  ofl&prinff  of  idle 
speculation.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
on  hulks,  by  bombs  projected  borizonudly, 
with  terrible  efiect.  If  the  projectiie 
lodged  in  a  mast,  in  explodinir,  it  over- 
turned it,  with  all  its  yanls»and  rinpng; 
if  in  the  side,  the  ports  were  opeuM  into 
each  other ;  or,  when  near  the  water,  an 
immense  chasm  was  opened,  causing  the 
vessel  to  ank  immediately.  If  it  should 
not  explode  until  it  fell  spent  upon  deck, 
besides  doing  the  injury  of  an  ordinaiy 
ball,  it  would  then  burst,  scattering  smoke, 
fire  and  death,  on  every  ade.  When  tUs  * 
comes  to  pass,  it  would  seem  that  the  na- 
val profession  would  cease  to  be  very  de- 
sirable. Nevertheless,  experience  has,  in 
all  ages,  shown  that,  the  more  destructife 
are  me  engines  used  in  war,  and  the  more 
it  is  improved  and  systematized,  the  less 
IS  the  loss  of  life.  Salamis  and  Lepanto 
can  either  of  them  alone  count  many 
times  the  added  victims  of  the  Nile,  Tia- 
fidffar,  and  Navarino. 

One  eflect  of  the  predicted  change  in 
naval  war,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  subsutu- 
tion  of  small  vessels  for  the  larger  ones 
now  in  use.  The  three  decker  presents 
many  times  the  surfiice  of  tlie  schooner, 
while  her  superior  number  of  cannon  does 
not  confer  a  commensurate  advantage ;  for 
ten  bombs,  projected  into  the  side  of  a 
ship,  would  be  almost  as  efficacious  to  her 
destruction  as  a  hundred.  As  fanning 
part  of  a  system  of  defence  for  our  coaa^ 
the  bomb-cannon,  mounted  on  steamers, 
which  can  take  their  position  at  will, 
would  be  terribly  formidable.  With  them 
— to  say  nothing  of  torpedoes  and  sub- 
marine  luvigation — ^we  need  never  more 
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be  blodnded  and  aimoyed  as  tarmeAy. 
Hence  peaceful  oatiooa  will  be  moet  gain- 
en  by  this  change  of  c^stem ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  be  capable  of  nis- 
ing  a  blockade:  we  are  a  comniercial 
people:  our  merchaot  ships  visit  every 
sea,  and  our  men-of-war  must  follow  and 
protect  them  there. 

Whra  all  natioiie  shall  be  self-governed, 
and  shall  cease  to  exercise  that  injustice 
which  almost  invariably  springs  from  the 
passions  of  individuals,  then  we  may  hope 
to  realize  the  vision  of  an  tmbroken  peace, 
and  naval  war,  like  every  other,  may  be 
disnufised  as  barbavaus.  But,  until  that 
happy  day  arrives,  our  character,  situation 
and  interests^  all  prompt  us  to  watch  over 


and  Improve  our  navy.  Naval  ww  nu^r 
be  earned  on  with  infinitely  less  expense 
of  Ma  and  money  than  war  upon  land. 
While  a  nayv  is  impotent  to  the  subver- 
sion of  our  liberties,  it  goes  forth  to  meet 
the  danger  at  a  distance  from  our  sfaovas* 
Our  fields  are  saved  from  desolation ;  our 
peaceful  citizens  are  left  to  cultivate  them, 
undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  approaiAiBg 
war;  and  are  spared  ^eom  spoliation, 
alaughter,  famine,  pestileiice,  and  all  the 
crimes  and  their  attendant  curses,  that  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  armies.  (See  £S^p, 
and  Aravtgctlion,)  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  various  existing  navies^ 
taken  from  the  February  number  of  the 
Southern  Review,  in  1830 : — 


V^tjtt 

ciworvcMii. 

In  Cob- 

mWotk 

laORli- 

BoiMi^. 

Total. 

Told  or 

AMttmlCmL 

Great  Britain, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  brigs,  &C.  Sic 

15 

47 

122 

87 

124 

42 

19 
27 
54 

121 
196 
218 

85^683 

26,124,441 

184 

253 

100 

537 

France, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  schooners,  transports 

n 

35 
155 

22 

6 

8 

20 
18 
35 

53 

59 

198 

310 

20,958 

12,804,000 

201 

36 

73 

UAited  States, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Sloops 
Schoonera^  &c. 

5 

12 

3 

7 
5 
4 
4 

5 

7 

12 
17 
16 

7 

6,345 

2,879,283 

20 

20 

12 

52 

• 

Russia, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops  of  war,  &c. 

17 
12 
33 

9 
10 

9 
12 

35 
34 
33 

62 

19 

21 

102 

Sweden, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Schooners  and  gun-boats 

4 

2 

1 
42 

6 

1 

42 

4 

45 

49 

Denmark, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Corvettes,  schooners,  &c. 

3 

6 

83 

Netherlands, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates,  corvettes,  &c  &c. 

30 

23 

7 
53 

Spain, 

Ships  of  the  line 

Frigates 

Sloops,  schooners^  &c 

3 

8 

25 

3 

4 

69 

• 

6 
12 
94 

112 

' 

36 

76 

16* 
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HkfyoT 

OMOTTflMk. 

hOiB. 

to  Or. 

dittiy. 

Baildix. 

TM. 

JKi- 

lH^€M. 

Modeo, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Sloops^  &C. 

1 

2 

5- 

8 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Colombia, 

Ships  of  sixty  guns    . 
Conrettesy&c 

1 
2 

1 
3 

3 
5 

7 

3 

4 

BrazU, 

Ships  of  the  line 
Frigates 
Conrettes,  &c. 

• 

1 

7 

44 

58 

Buenos  Ayres  has  a  brig  of  eighteen 
guns,  and  a  few  schooners.  Chile  has 
two  small  frigates,  and  a  few  smaller  res- 
sels.  Peni  has  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
few  schooners.  Hayti  has  a  few  gun- 
boats and  guarda'Costas* 

Naxos  (in  li.e  most  ancient  times,  ZKo, 
and  StongvU;  now  JSTaxia);  the  lai^gest 
island  (IcST  souare  miles,  with  10,000  in- 
habitants) in  tb^  Greek  department  of  the 
central  Cyclades;  lat.  37^  2^  N.;  Ion.  25^ 
90^  £.  It  contains  a  city  of  the  same 
name  (with  200  inhabitants),  forty  villages, 
a  castle,  a  harbor,  and  is  th^  seat  of  a 
Greek  and  a  Catholic  bishop.  Its  extra- 
•rdinary  fertility,  and  the  fable  of  Bacchus, 
to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  made  it  cel- 
ebrated in  antiquity.  Theruinsof  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
fountain  of  Ariadne.  It  abounded  in 
ffmin,  wine  (which  was  considered  the 
best  in  Oro^^ce),  excellent  fruits,  and  mar- 
ble, of  which  the  kind  called  OphaUes^  or 
OpkiieSf  was  much  used.  This  marble 
hardens  in  the  air,  and  stands  for  centtiries 
undecayed.  The  inhabitants  ascribed  the 
uncommon  fertility  of  the  island,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  was  oflen  called  LUUe 
Sicily,  to  the  influence  of  Bacchus,  its 

Kardian  deity.  Festivals  in  honor  of 
cchus,  to  whom  altars  and  temples  were 
dedicated,  were  celebrated  here.  It  was 
here,  also,  that  the  deity  consoled  Ariadne, 
when  deserted  by  Theseus.  The  fint 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  said  to  have 
been  Throcians,  who  were  aflerwanis 
subdued  by  the  Thessalians,  under  the 
command  of  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  The 
Thessalians  having  deserted  the  island,  on 
ar  eount  of  the  continual  drought,  the  Ca- 
ri  ms  are  said  to  have  taken  possession  of 
h,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  under  a 


leader  named  Naxos.  PisistFatus  reduced 
the  island  to  defiendenoe  on  Athens.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Pisistratus,  Naxos  regained 
its  fineedom,  and  was  extremely  flouriifa- 
ing,  but,  soon  after,  shared  the  fate  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelaps 
and  fell  under  Persian  domination,  fiat, 
when  Xerxes  attempted  to  subdue  Greece 
itself,  the  Naxianstook  this  opportunity  of 
recovering  their  freedom  in  tne  battle  of 
Salamis  and  Platteee.  During  the  Myth- 
ridatic  war,  the  island  was  subjected  to 
the  Romana  The  triumvir  Antony  tbeo 
plbjed  it  under  the  protecf^'Hi  of  the  Rhe* 
dians,  but  withdrew  it,  on  account  of  tbeir 
abuse  of  their  power.  It  remained  io  ft 
state  of  freedom  till  the  time  of  VespaaiD, 
who  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province.  It 
afterwards)  shared  the  late  ot  the  Romai 
empire  of  the  East,  and  fell,  with  the  re- 
majning  islands  of  tlie  archipelago,  ioto 
the  hands  of  tlie  Turks,  who  retained  po** 
session  of  it  until  it  was  attached  to  the 
new  Greek  state. 

Natler,  James,  an  English  Quaker  of 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  remarkable  for 
his  enthusiasm  and  sufferings,  was  the  sod 
of  an  industrious  small  farmer,  near 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bon 
in  1616.  He  had  a  good  natural  capacity, 
and  was  taught  to  read  and  write.  At  the 
Age  of  twenty-two,  he  married,  and  re- 
moved to  Wakefield,  where  he  remained 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  In 
1641.  He  then  entered  the  parliameotaiy 
army,  in  which  he  served  eiffht  yean. 
Retumipg  home,  he  remained  mere  undl 
1651,  when  the  preaching  of  George  Fei 
made  him  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  be 
imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  callinf 
upon  him  to  renounce  his  &thef^  houft^ 
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■lid  become  an  itinerant  preacher.  He 
Irttended  to  this  fencied  inspiration,  and 
soon  distinguish^  himself  among  those, 
of  kindred  sentiments,  both  in  London 
and  other  places,  until,  in  1656,  he  was 
committed  to  Exeter  jail,  for  propagating 
his  opinionsL  At  this  time,  his  own  en- 
tbudasm,  and  the  extravagant  admiration 
of  some  female  followers,  seem  to  have 
produced  an  incipient  derangement,  which 
induced  Fox,  and  the  more  formal  body 
of  Quakers,  to  disown  him.  On  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment,  he  repaired  to 
Bristol,  where  his  followers  formed  a  pro- 
cession, and  le<l  him  into  that  city  m  a 
manner  which  they  intended  to  resemble 
the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem. 
For  this,  Nayler,  and  several  of  his  parti- 
sans, were  committed  to  prison,  and  after- 
wards sent  to  London.  He  was  declared 
giiihy  of  blasphemy  by  parliament,  and 
sentenced  to  a  double  whipping  at  differ- 
ent times,  branding,  boring  of  the  tongue 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and 
hard  labor  during  pleasure.  This  sen- 
tence was  illegal,  the  house  of  commons 
not  being  possessed  of  any  power  beyond 
that  of  imprisoning  during  the  session.  It 
was,  however,  fully  inflicted  upon  the 
unhappy  man,  who  ingenuously  acknowl- 
edged the  extravagance  of  his  conduct; 
and,  having  affi>rd€^  satisfactory  evidence 
of  his  contrition,  upon  his  enlargement, 
was  a^in  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  Friends.  He  died  in  1660,  hi  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Nayler  ut- 
tered, on  his  death-bed,  sentiments  of 
renipat^on,  which  exhibit  an  intensity  of 
feebng,  .'ind  a  beauty  of  expression,  thaC 
show  him  to  have  possessed  no  common 
ipind.  His  writings  were  published  in  a 
angle  volume. 

Nazarsnes  ;  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  first  Christians  by  their  adversaries, 
and,  even  to  tliis  day,  there  exist,  in  East- 
era  Asia,  some  Christian  congregations 
tinder  this  name. — ^The  sect  of  Nazarenes, 
which  originated  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  in  Palestine,  believed  it  was 
necessary  to  unite  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
law  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  refer 
to  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The 
Ebionitee  (the  poor)  went  still  further  in 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  reject- 
^,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  doubted  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
whom  they  considered  but  a  perfect  man. 
Like  the  Na/Arenes,  with  whom  they 
have  a  common  country,  and  lime  of  ori- 
gin, bat  are  by  no  means  to  be  confound- 
^  they  had  a  Hebrew  original  Gospel. 
Both    seetB     were     unimportant,    and 


seem  to  have  ceased  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

Nazareth,  or  Nasra  ;  a  town  in  Syria 
(Palestine),  in  the  pachalic  of  Acre;  50 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem ;  lat.  3^  4^  N. ; 
population,  about  2000,  mosdy  Christians. 
It  has  an  old  casde,  a  Greek  chu]x;h,  a 
Catholic  convent,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
friars.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  houses 
scattered  irregularly  near  tlie  foot  of  a  hill. 
It  is  memorable  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  our  Savior  and  his  fanjily  during 
tho  firet  thirty  yean  of  his  life.  It  was 
once  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  removed  to 
Monte  Verde,  in  Italy.  Nazareth  held  the 
tliird  rank  among  the  metropolitan  cities 
dependent  on  the  patriarch  uf  Jerusalem. 
The  Hebrevirs  continued  to  inhabit  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino ;  and,  after  that  epoch,  it 
passed  alternately  from  the  Christians  to 
the  Saracens.  Here  are  many  places  re- 
puted holy,  to  which  pilgrims  are  con- 
ducted. The  church  attached  to  the  con- 
vent is  handsome,  and  is  erected  over  a 
•cave,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  When  the 
plague  rages  here,  the  sick  come  eageriv 
to  rub  themselves  agaiust  the  church 
hangings  and  pillar,  Mlieving  thus  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  cure.  The  monks  show, 
also,  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  and  the 
precipice  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
saved  himself  from  uie  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  also,  as  the  most  venerated  object, 
the  table  of  Christ,  being  the  stone  on 
which  it  is  pretended  that  he  ate  before 
and  after  his  resurrection.  In  a  vclley 
near  it  is  a  spring,  denominated  by  tlie 
eariy  pilgrims  the  <' fountain  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.'' 

Nasarites,  among  the  Jews;  persons 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  peculiar 
service  of  Jehovah,  for  a  certain  time,  or 
for  life.  During  their  vow,  they  did  not 
cut  their  hair,  or  drink  any  strong  drink, 
or  approach  a  dead  lK)dy.  It  was  foretold 
of  Samson,  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite 
unto  God  ftom  the  womb.  So  Hannah 
vowed  her  fust  bom  son  (Samuel)  to  Je- 
hovah all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  the 
premise  that  no  razor  should  come  near 
bis  head.  The  law  of  the  Nazarites  (from 
the  Hebrew  nozor,  to  separate)  is  contain- 
ed in  Numliers,  vi,  1 — ^21. 

Neax,  Daniel,  an  English  dissenting  di- 
vine, and  historian  of  the  Puritans,  was 
bom  in  London,  Dec.  14, 1678.  In  1697, 
he  entered  as  a  student  in  a  seminary  c<yi- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Roe,  a  dissenting  minister, 
after  which  he  studied  at  the  univereityof 
Utrecht    On  his  return  to  London,  in 
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17103,  he  began  to  offidete  as  a  jpmehery 

and,  in  I70b^  succeeded  doctor  Singleton 
as  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Aidengate 
street.  Although  assiduous  as  a  minister, 
he  found  leisure  for  litenuy  labors,  and,  in 
1720,  published  his  History  of  New  Eng- 
land (2  vols^  6vo.);  and,  soon  after,  a 
Narrotiveof  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for 
the  Small-Pox  in  New  England.  In  1732; 
he  sent  into  the  world  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  the  Puritans  {8va),  the  sec- 
ond, th'uxl  and  fourth  appearing  in  1733, 
irae,  and  1738.  This  work  cSled  forth 
a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline, 
and  Worship,  of  the  Church  of  England 
(8vo.l  from^doctor  Maddox,  bishop  of  St. 
AsRpb,  to  which  Neal  published  a  reply, 
entided  a  Review  of  the  jnincipal  Facts 
objected  to,  &xx  His  remaining  volumes 
were  reviewed  by  doctor  Grey,  to  which 
an  answer  appearad  in  a  new  edition  of 
Neal,  1797  (5  vols.,  Svo.),  by  doctor  Toul- 
min.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  April,  1743,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leavinff  a 
high  character,  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
divine. 

Nbakder,  John  William  Augustus,  one 
of  the  roost  distinguished  German  Protest- 
ant theoloffians,  professor  at  the  university 
of  Berlin,  Prussian  counsellor  of  the  con- 
sistory, &C.,  was  bom  at  Gdttingen,  Jan. 
16, 1789,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  in  the  gymnamum  of 
HambuK.  In  1805,  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle ;  and,  when  this  univer- 
sity was  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  he  went 
to  Gottinaen,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  iinished  his  philosophical  and  tbeo- 
lo^cal  studies.  The  latter  he  pursued 
with  an  earnest  deare  to  discover  the 
truth.  He  was,  however,  not  as  yet  cmi- 
verted  to  Christianity.  In  1811,  he  se^ed 
at  HeidelbeK,  asa  theoloncal  teacher,  hav- 
Hig  prpviouify  embraced  Uhristianity,when 
he  also  adopted  his  present  name;  to  indi- 
cate his  entire  chau|[e  (ytot  ivtip^  new  man). 
In  1812,  he  was  appomted  profusor  extraor- 
iKfuimtf  of  theology  in  the  university,  and 
soon  appeared  before  the  public  with  his 
learned  work,  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
his  Time  (in  German,  Leipsic,  18121  In 
1813,  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
Berlin,  and  published,  in  the  same  year, 
his  St.  Bernard,  and  his  Age  (in  German, 
Beriin,  1813), — a  work  rendered  particu- 
larly interestttig  bv  his  liberal  criticism  of 
Abelard,  the  distinguished  contemporary 
of  St.  Bernard.  In  1818,  he  published  an 
Eftposition  of  the  most  imoortant  Gnostic 
Svstems  (in  German),  and,  in  1821,  his 
Chiysostom,  and  the  Oriental  Church  in 
his  Age  (likewise  in  German).  In  1822,  he 


undertook  the  publication  of  a 
under  the  title  of  DenkwHrdigi 
der  GetduehU  det  OoiaUtOhmu  tmd  dU 
ChngOichm  LAms  (2d  ed^  Beriin,  183S^ 
3  vols,)^  in  which  he  strives  to  explain  tba 
history  of  the  six  first  centuries.  In  18S^ 
he  published  his  wMirtiosiicus,  Spirit  «f 
Tertullian,  and  Introdu-uion  to  his  Wn- 
tingB  (in  German,  Berlin,  8vo.),  in  which 
he  strove  to  show  the  anti-raeculativv 
direction  of  Christiani^,  of  which  Ter- 
tullian was  the  representative,  as  he  bad 
in  his  former  work  on  the  Chiosia  {a,  v.) 
shown  the  visionary  and  mystical  direc- 
tion which  Christianity  had  taken  with  the 
Gnostics.  He  then  undertook  the  execu- 
tion of  a  work  which  he  himself  calls  the 
centre  of  his  endeavors,-— a  General  Hialo- 
ly  of  Religion  and  the  Church  (in  Ger- 
man), of  which  tbe  first  volume  appearad 
in  lw(Hambuiig),and  of  which  two  toI- 
umea  have  appecued,  in  several  division^ 
beginning  with  the  end  of  the  apootolie 
age,  and  reaching  to  Gregoiy  I.  He  prom- 
ises a  history  of  the  apostolic  age,  as  a 
separate  wotk.  He  says,  in  the  prefeoe  to 
the  first  volume,  the  ^  chief  aim  of  his  liA^ 
from  an  early  period,  was  to  represent  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  a  mak- 
ing proof  of  the  divine  power  of  Chria- 
tiani^,  as  a  school  of  Christian  expeneDce. 
and  a  voice  sounding  through  all  agesy  or 
edification  and  waning  for  all  who  are 
willing  to  listen."  A  volume  of  small  the- 
olo(|ical  treatises  has  appeared  in  a  third 
ediuon  ( 1 829).  AU  these  works  prove  in- 
defiitigpnhle  zeal  and  vast  erudition.  Ne- 
ander  is  also  a  most  active  teacher  iii  ail 
branches  of  historical  theok>gy,  and  i^ 
besides,  engaaed  in  several  avocatioiiB 
connected  with  his  science,  and  deserrea 
to  be  called  a  zealous  laborer  in  the  Tiee- 
yard  of  the  Lord.  His  example  is  that  at 
a  most  pious  Christian,  who  abhon  peit|r 
controversies  in  religion. 

Neaped  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  which 
is  left  aground  on  the  hei(|^t  of  a  flpnaf 
tide,  so  that  she  cannot  be  fioaied  off  m 
the  return  of  the  next  spring. 

Neapoutan  RBVoi.uTioir.  (See  JV%h 
p2e«,  Rivolution  4^.) 

Neap  Tides  are  thoee  which  happas 
when  the  moon  is  neariy  at  the  aaooiid 
and  fourth  quarters.  The  neap  tides  are 
low  tidcsB,  in  respect  to  their  oppositea,  the 
spring  tides. 

Nearchus  ;  one  of  tbe  captaina  of  Al- 
exander the  Great,  who  ¥ras  emptoyed  fagr 
that  conqueror  in  conducting  his  fleet 
from  India  by  the  ocean  to  Uie  Perns 
gulf.  This  expedition  proved  so  tedious 
and  fatiguing,  that  the  leader,  on  hiaretunw 
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WW  not  reeo^irised  by  his  fiiends,  until  he 
had  made  himself  known.  His  service 
was  00  much  esteemed,  that  he  was 
crowned  with  a  garland  by  Alexander  at 
Suea.  Fnif  ments  of  his  relation  are  ex- 
tant, and  rorm  a  curious  and  valuable 
record.  It  may  be  found  among  the  Gfe- 
ographi  Minores  by  Hudson.  Vincent  also 
IHiblished  these  finiigments,  widi  dieserta- 
tioDs  and  a  commentary  (London,  1797). 

NEBt7CHADNEZZAR,   Or  NaBUCHOBONO- 

SAa,a  king  of  Babylon,  who  reijmed  from 
606 16  563  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Nalwpo- 
haaar,  by  whom  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
was  restored  to  its  independency  or  the 
Assyrian  monarchy.  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
his  conquests,  extended  the  Babylonian 
power  to  the  western  limits  of  Asia.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Necho,  at 
Carcfaemisb,  captured  and  destroyed  Je- 
rasalem.  Tyre  and  Sidon.  According  to 
the  policy  of  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  trous- 

£nted  the  conquered  nations  of  a  turbu- 
t  character,  he  removed  to  Babylon  a 
great  number  of  the  Jews,  whose  resi- 
dence there  is  called  the  Babylonish  cmh- 
twity.  Babylon  was  indebted  to  him  tor 
its  magnificence.  The  Scripture  account 
of  his  occoming  an  ox,  for  seven  years,  is 
by  some  understood  to  mean  that  he  was 
afflicted  with  the  disease  called  lyecmlhropy 
(q.  v.);  by  others,  to  be  susceptible  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation. 

Nebula.  The  name  ofndntkt  is  given 
to  certahi  little  spots,  resembling  white 
ckMids,  which  are  seen  in  the  starry  heav- 
ens, and  which/  as  observed  tlirough  the 
telescope,  present  three  kinds  of  appear- 
ances. These  appearances  are  eitlier  that 
of  single  stars,  enveloped  in  a  nebulous 
veil,  or  of  groups  of  little  stars,  or  only  of 
a  glittering  cloud.  The  last  are  the  prop- 
er nebulee,  which  astronomers  consider  as 
systems  of  fiked  stars,  of  which  there  may 
be  innumerable  multitudes  in  infinite 
■pace.  Herschel,  who  spent  much  time 
in  observing  them,  and  has  described 
them  in  his  Catalogue  of  One  Thousand 
new  Nebulee  (London,  1786,  4to.),  does 
not  consider  them  all  as  groups  of  stars. 
At  present,  as  many  as  two  thousand  are 
known.  Bode's  Introduction  to  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Starry  Heavensjin  German,  Ber- 
bn,  1823, 9th  ed.)  treats  of  them  at  length. 

Necessity;  the  quality  of  that  which 
eannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be  otherwise.  It 
is  conceived  in  three  different  relations : 
1.  k>gical  necessity,  which  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  something  cannot  be 
conceived  different  from  what  it  is,  be- 
cause the  Gontraiy  is  contradictory  or  ab- 
surd.   2.  Physical  necessity  is  that  neces- 


sity which  arises  fiK>m  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial universe.  The  necessary^  in  this 
respect,  is  opposed  to  the  caaiud.  Every 
thing  in  the  sensible  world  has  but  a  con- 
ditional necessity:  it  is  necessary  from 
some  cause,  so  that  we  are  led  back  to  the 
primitive  cause, to  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  absolutely 
necessary,  independently  existing  Being, 
so  that  metaphysicians  say,  with  him  ab- 
solute necessity  and  liberty  are  one  thing. 
This  will  be  more  easilv  understood,  if  we 
consider  more  closely  the  meaning  or  ne- 
cessity, tn  its  general  application,  it  pre- 
su()poses  a  cause,  which  forces  the  thing 
to  be  such  as  it  is,  while,  in  this  case,  its 
meaning  lies  in  the  non-existence  of  a 
cause,  and  the  Supreme  Being  who  exists 
and  acts  without  a  cause,  must  be  suppos- 
ed to  exist  and  act  fi!t)m  necessity.  SL  Ne- 
cessity as  to  the  volition  and  action  of 
man — ^moral  necessity — ^the  great  question, 
whether  liberty  of  volition  and  necessity 
can  exist  together,  and  if  so,  in  what  man- 
ner, is  the  most  intricate  point  of  ethics 
and  philosophy  in  general,  and  has  been 
treated  of  in  all^ees  and  in  all  modes,  in 
reierence  to  morals  and  religion.  In  fact, 
it  involves  the  whole  relatioti  of  man  to 
God.  The  Catholic  theologians  distin- 
guish several  kinds  of  necessity  as  to  the 
means  of  salvation :  they  say  baptism  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because,  without  it, 
whether  the  want  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
'  fiiult  of  the  individual  or  not,  no  one  can 
be  saved,  while  a  .person  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly receive  the  eucharist  weuld  not  be 
punished,  tboUffii  he  would  deserve  dam- 
nation if  he  should  refuse  it  where  he 
could  receive  it. 

Necho  ;  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  con- 
queror of  Josiah,  who  felt  in  the  battle  of 
Megiddo,  in  attempting  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egyptian  forces  against  Assyria. 
A  few  years  later,  he  is  described  as 
making  war  upon  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
experiending  a  complete  defeat  at  Car- 
chemish.  The  documents  of  Egyptian 
and  profane  history  show  him  to  have 
been  Necho  II,  son  and  successor  of 
Psammeticus.  Herodotus  describes  him 
under  the  name  of  Necho  (ii,  158, 159), 
and  relates,  though  with  some  inaccura- 
cies, his  war  in  Judea,  Champollion  has 
read  the  name  upon  many  statues. 

Neckar;  a  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Wiirteinbeiig, 
near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
and  flown  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim, 
after  a  course  of  about  150  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  to  the  influx  of 
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die  Edz.    The  Neekar  wines  are  light, 
eound,  and  of  an  agreeable  flaror. 

Neckem,  James,  minister  of  finance  to 
Louis  XVI,  was  bore  in  1734,  at  Geneva, 
where  his  fether  was  proftssor  of  German 
publie  law,  and  went  to  Paris  to  enter  the 
lianking-house  of  his  uncle  M.  Vernet. 
His  attention  and  intelligence  gamed  him 
the  confidence  of  M.  Th^lusson,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  parmenhip  in  the 
banking  buBinesB.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
(ir  fifteen  veats,  he  became  one  of  the 
richest  eankers.  Advantageous  contracts 
with  the  India  company,  and  speculations 
in  the  English  funds,  in  anticipation  of  the 
peace  of  1763,  of  which  he  had  received 
early  nodee,  increased  his  fortune  to  six 
millions.  The  East  India  company,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  having  chosen 
him  to  manage  their  cause  with  the  gov- 
etnment,  he  published  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject (1769),  m  which  he  enumerated  the 
services  rendered  by  them  to  the  state  in 
difficult  emeigencies.  His  adverBariss 
were  MoreUet  and  Lacretdle,  who,  attack* 
iag  exclusive  privileges,  and  demandhog 
free  trade,  had  the  popular  side  of  the 
question.  -  Necker,  however,  gained  many 
adherents,  and  even  his  enors  did  not  pre- 
vent justice  bemg  done  to  his  talents.  He 
now  retired  from  business,  and  received 
the'  poet  of  residrat  of  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva at  the  French  court,  in  which  he  be- 
'  same  favonbly  knoivn  to  the  dufee-  da 
Choiseul.  Ambitious  of  litersiv  distinc- 
tion, he  produced  his  ^iiogt  at  Colberi, 
which  gamed  the  prize  of  the  French 
academy.  1^  Earn  $ur  la  LigialatUm  ti 
U  Commerce  dee  QraiM  (1775]  attracted 

n  attention,  and  was  violently  attacked 
le  Economists  (see  PkyeiocraHe  Stp' 
tan),  as  it  was  in  fiivor  of  some  restnc- 
tk>ii8  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  spite 
of  an  inflated  and  incorrect  style,  and  a 
vagueness  of  thought,  his  writings  pleased 
the  mass  of  readers^  on  account  of  the 
popular  manner  in  which  he  treated 
amiirs  of  finance.  He  ^ned  the  mar- 
quis of  Pezay,  who  carried  on  a  secret 
coirespobdence  with  Louis  XVI,  to  his 
views,  and,  throuofa  him,  transmitted  to  the 
king  a  memorial,  in  which  he  drew  an 
altogether  too  &vorable  picture  of  the  re- 
sources <^  the  state.  This  measure  accel- 
erated bis  elevation.  Towards  the  end  of 
1776,  he  was  joined  with  the  controller- 
general  Taboureau  as  director  of  the  reyal 
treasury,  and,  in  eight  months  after,  took 
Taboureau's  place.  Maurepas,  who,  not- 
withstanding bis  mat  age  and  apparent 
indifference,  was  tond  of  the  exercise  of 
power,  fiivorad  Nackei^s  advancement,  in 


the  expectation  of  finding  a 
servant  in  a  man  whose  birth  and  rellgioa 
would  create  him  enemies  among  the  no* 
Mes  and  clergy.  Necker  aanimed  bis 
post  in  a  difficult  moment  Malvermtioii, 
under  the  preceding  reign,  bad  caused  a 
great  deficit,  to  which  the  American  itar 
made  great  additions.  New  taxes  wouU 
have  been  unpopular,  and  Necker  endeav- 
ored to  meet  tne  exigency  by  loans  aiid 
reforms.  But  the  pffrtisBns  €ff  Tiirgot, 
whom  he  had  alienated  by  his  sentimenls 
relative  to  the  com  trade,  found  &ult  with 
his  innovations.  Tursot  himself  took  part 
in  the  controversy:  Necker  waa  accused 
of  an  excessive  preference  fiir  the  eaieei 
tPeeeomie:  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
receiver-general  was  blamed  as  an  act  of 
had  faith,  calcukited  to  place  the  king  un- 
der the  dictation  of  the  financiers ;  that  of 
the  director  of  the  treasury,  as  the  revival 
of  a  project  of  Law,  whose  name  awaken- 
ed the  worst  recollections,  Sec  The  pfas 
of  convoking  provincial  assemUieB  dis- 
pleased the  parliaments,  which  it  thresC- 
ened  to  reduce  to  mere  judicial  tribtiiMla 
Necker,  however,  fbund  many  defecden^ 
partieulariy  among  men  of  lettera.  b 
1781,  he  published  his  CamU  renda  m 
Roif  relative  to  his  administration :  Daost 
than  900,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  m^m 
circulated.  He  was  not,  however,  admit- 
ted to  the  common  deliberations  of  the 
nMBisteni,  and  Maurepas  (q.  v.),  who  was 
jealous  of  Necker's  reputation,  suoceadsA 
in  fiustrating  his  plans,  although  thegr 
were  approvM  by  the  king.  Necker  Chsa 
demanded  the  eiiMe  au  eonseiZ,  aa  it  was 
called.  Some  oMection  being  made  oa 
account  of  his  reOsion,  be  threatened  ts 
resign  his  pkice,and  was  not  a  little  astaa- 
ished  to  receive  permission  to  retire  (Bfay, 
1781).  He  went  to  Switzerland,  wh«a 
he  purchased  the  baronv  of  Copet,  and 
published  his  woric  Aamimeiratien  dee 
ISnaneee  (3  vols.),  of  which  80,000  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  da^  His  enemiai 
accused  him  of  undenmning  the  foanda- 
tions  of  the  monarchy,  by  expoeinff  the  se- 
crets of  government,  and  of  exchanging 
the  character  of  counsellor  of  his  prince  Ibr 
that  of  a  tribune,  by  appealing  fimn  the 
kin^  to  the  people.  The  enron  and  md- 
igahty  of  Calonne  (q.  v.)  increaaod  Neek- 
er's  reputation:  the  latter  returned  ts 
France,  in  1787,  wrote  against  Gakmai^ 
who  had  accused  him  of  Min»the  i 
of  the  deficit,  and  was  exiled  in 
quence.  But,  in  1788,  when  the  i 
upon  the  minister  of  finanoe,  firienne  (ass 
Lmnime  de  Brienne),  becan  to  alarm  the 
court,  Necker  was  reealwd  as  cootrQller- 
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fMMnly  and  aooepted  the  pott  mi  condi- 
non  that  heriioula  not  be  obliged  to  traiMh 
aet  boflioeaB  with  the  premier.  His  con- 
vietiona  led  him  to  aupport  the  god  vocation 
of  the  atatea-gdneral,  which  waa  the  wiah 
of  the  nation.  Uia  repoit  (of  Dec.  37, 
1788)  on  this  aulgeet  may  be  conaidered 
the  apaik  which  kindled  the  pile.  He 
waa  aiao  in  &vor  of  the  double  repreaent- 
ation  of  the  third  eetate  (aee  Dranee),  but 
Defected  to  regukte  the  mode-  of  deKb- 
eretioo  and  of  votine.  In  1789,  hia  ene- 
mieB  accused  him  of  havinx  contributed 
to  produce  the  famine,  by  the  expreaaion 
of  unfounded  feaxa.  They  .roamtained 
that,  of  thirty-nine  milliona  expended  in 
the  pufchaae  of  com,  tweotjr-eigbt  mil- 
lioiis  had  been  replaced  by  ita  aale,  and 
that  of  thia  sum  he  had  given  no  account 
He  waa  even  chaiged  with  having  applied 
it  16  the  furtherance  of  hia  own  ambitioua 
viewa.  May  £s  he  delivered  a  long  apeech, 
OD  the  opening  of  the  atatea-geiiflnill,  and 
laid  down  a  plan  for  the  labora  of  that 
body,  which  he  expected  to  widd  at  hia 
will  When  the  government  detenuined 
to  take  measurea  against  the  increaaing 
iroublea,  Necker,  who  oppoaed  the  adop- 
lioD  of  those  measures,  was  diamisaed, 
mainly  through  the  influence  of  baron 
Bmeuil,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  king^ 
dom  within  twenty-fbur  hours.  No  aooner 
waa  hie  removal  known  than  all  Paris  was 
ipa ferment.  The atoradng  of  the  Bas* 
tile  followed,  and  the  symptoms  o£  popu- 
lar violence  became  so  alarming^  that  the 
king  found  himaelf  compelled  to  recall  the 
bamshed  minister.  Necker  received  the 
news  of  his  recall  at  Basle,  and  determmed 
to  comply  with  it :  his  return  to  Paris  re- 
Kmbled  a  triumphal  procession.  His 
foat  object  was  to  restore  tranquillity^  and 
Kemxy  of  person  and  property.  But^ 
as  minister  of  tinanoe,  be  was  obliged  to 
propoee  measures  which  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  populace.  His  moderate 
opinions,  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  goyemment,  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  wiahes  of  those  who  dictated  to  the 
people.  Mirabeau,  in  particular,  whoae 
character  rendered  him  more  fit  to  rule 
the  popular  will,  undermined  Necker's 
iofluenoe.  In  the  deliberations  on  the 
plan  of  a  new  constimtion,  he  defended 
the  royal  veto,  and  opposed  the  abolition 
oftitles  of  nobility:  he  also  proposed  the 
eatabtiahment  of  a  national  bank.  When 
the  national  aasembly  made  publio  the 
contents  of  the  red  book  (the  private  list 
of  the  royal  pensions  and  giants),  Necker 
declared  warmly  asainst  this  measure,  and 
defended  the  list.  These  opinions  exposed 


lura  to  the  chaige  of  being  an 
his  personal  aecurity  waa  threatened,  and 
his  influence  annihibted.  Hia  plan  of 
a  loan  at  four  and  ahalf  per  cent  ftiled. 
Under  these  dreumstance^  he  wrote  to 
the  assembly,  in  September,  1790,  request- 
ing his  dismissaL  He  offered  to  place  in 
their  handa  the  two  million  livres  which 
he  had. advanced  to  government,  together 
with  hia  house  and  appurtenances,  as  a 
pledge  of  hia  integrity.  Hia  oifer  waa  re- 
ceived without  any  marks  of  regret^  and 
he  left  Paris  with  the  mortification  of  aee- 
inji^  his  i^ans  and  brilliant  prospecta  fiui. 
His  daughter,  madame  de  Sta3  jo.  v.),  has 
given  the  most  fevonble  view  or  his  chsr- 
aeter  as  a  statesman  in  her  Omsu2^rslion# ; 
but  Bailleul  in  his  Examen  criHqut  of  that 
work  has  demonstrated  the  feeblenesa  of 
Necker'a  policy.  He  returned  to  Copet, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  and  his 
ehapin  was  heightened  by  domestic  ca- 
lamitiea.  After  the  loaa  of  his  wife  (see 
ATecktr^  Suscmnah)^  to  whom  he  v?as  much 
attached,  he  occufaed  himaelf  in  writing  a 
defence  of  hia  aidministration,  SurTtSd- 
mimstration  de  M»  ATecker  par  huFfnimi, 
In  his  work  RyUxiona  adnuiu  h  la  Ab- 
twfit  he  defended  the  king.  His«8say  Du 
Pwnwir  ex^euHf  dona  U$  grands  itaU  (2 
vols.,  1793)  is  approved  even  by  thoae  who 
are  not  fevorabiy  disposed  towards  him. 
His  ZM  to  lUtHMian  FVanfoise  (1796,  4 
vols.)  is  a  work  of  much  interest ;  and  his 
Coun  de  MmraU  rdigieuse  (1800,  3  vob.), 
and  De  Vbmiaeian€t  dee  Ofnmone  reli- 
gieusea  (1788),  are  not  destitute  of  efo* 
quence.    He  died  at  Genera,  in  1804% 

Necker,  Susanna,  wife  of  the  minister, 
daughter  of  a  c]erg3rman  of  the  canton  of 
Berne,  jbv  the  name  of  Curchod,  received 
an  excellent  education,  and,  in  her  youth,, 
was  the  object  of  the  attachment  of  Gib- 
bon. Having  accompanied  madame  de 
Vermenoux  to  Paris,  as  Latin  instructress 
of  her  son,  Miss  Curchod  there  became 
acquainted  with  Necker,  to  whom  she 
was  married,  in  1765.  Madame  Necker 
was  of  a  most  excellent  character,  and^ 
under  all  circumstances^  a  tender,  aftec- 
tionate  and  feitfaful  wife,  mother  and 
firiend.  Her  heart  was  not  less  carefiiUy 
cultivated  than  her  mind;  and,  on  her 
husband's  elevation,  she  made  use  of 
his  influence  and  fortune  only  for  pur* 
poses  of  benevolence  and  kindness.  She 
erected  an  hospital,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris,  at  her  own  expense,  and  devoted 
to  it  her  personal  care.  She  had  many 
fiiends  among  the  men  of  letters,  paiticu- 
larly  Thomas,  Buflfon  and  Marmontel, 
who  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  her. 
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She  died  in  1794.  Mariame  Neckeristhe 
author  of  seyeral  works — Dea  Inhumations 
pricifnUea  (1790) ;  Mhnmrt  iwrr6tabU$H' 
ment  dt»  Hospiees^  and  R^exions  sur  U 
DvocTU,  After  her  death,  appeared  iMif- 
Umgts  (17981  and   JStouneaux  MHamges 

(im). 

Necroi^ooy  (from  vufti^  dead,  and  Aox«(, 
word,  &c)  signifies,  in  monasteries  and 
cathedrals,  the  records  of  those  bishops, 
canons,  and  others  who  have  made  grants 
to  the  church,  &e.  Each  one's  record  is 
read  on  the  anniversaiy  of  his  death,  widi 
pnyeta  for  him.  Formerlj,  also,  what 
IS  now  called  martynlUigy  {f\.  v.)  was  called 
necroliogy.  The  biographical  notice  of  a 
deceased  person  is  likewise  called   nee- 


13^; 


<fsCROMANCT  (fix>m  wpofMnna^  OT 

iiovtcm)  ;  the  divination  of  the  future,  by 
questioning  the  dead.  (See  />Nmuilioii.) 
This,  like  many  superstitious  rites^  origin- 
ated in  the  Isast,  or  the  extreme  north,  and 
is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Some  have, 
indeed,  maintained  that  it  was  not  brought 
from  Egypt  or  Persia  to  Greece,  but  orig- 
inated in  the  last  country;  but  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  prove  this.  We  find  mention  made 
of  necromancy  in  the  Old  Testament ;  for 
instance,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (i,  18), 
and  in  Deuteronomy  fxviii,  11),  where  it  is 
forbidden.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Odyssey,  Homer  hflls  made  Ulysses  raise 
the  shade  of  Tiresios  from  the  infernal  re- 
gions. The  rite,  os  there  described,  con- 
tains nothing  magical,  and  consists  merely 
in  the  perfi)rmance  of  a  sacrifice  with  pe- 
cutiar  solemnities.  This  description  of 
Homer  proves  that  necromancy  was  com- 
mon in  Greece  before  his  time.  In  many 
parts  of  Greece,  there  were  oracles  of  the 
dead,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  histoiy.  The  fable  of  the  de- 
scent of  Orpheus  to  Hades  is,  by  som«), 
considered  to  refer  to  this  species  of  nec- 
romancy. Indeed,  it  is  veiy  doubtful 
whether  the  expresnon  used  of  many  of 
the  Greek  heroes,  that  they  descended  to 
the  mfemal  regions,  means  any  thing  more 
than  that  they  consulted  an  oracle  of  the 
dead.  While,  in  the  I'est  of  Greece,  nec- 
romancy was  practised  in  the  temples  by 
priests,  or  other  religious  persons,  individ- 
uals called  ^vxayvyot  (evokers  of  spirits) 
practised  it  in  Thessaly,  the  native  coun- 
try of  magic,  and  made  use  of  magical 
practices.  In  later  times,  these  practices 
became  horrible,  for  magicians,  escribing 
a  superior  power  to  human  blood,  and  ev- 
ery thing  which  came  from  the  gibbet  or 
the  grave,  were  led  to  the  most  revolting 
and  disgusting  acts.    They  tore  men,  half 


bunt,  from  their  funeral  piles,  buried 
others  living,  ripped  out  unborn  babes 
from  the  wombs  of  their  mothers,  ami 
committed  other  similar  enormities.  They 
fiequentiy  butchered  men,-  in  order  to  con- 
sult theu-  spirits  before  they  had  time  to 
hasten  down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead. 
In  case  the  invoked  qpuifis  (and  this  w« 
the  ancient  and  usual  custom)  actoalty  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  exordst,  necrs- 
mancy  was  also  called  9«Myiarr«M,  and 
tf«X«;ia»rcia,  that  is,  divination  by  shades 
(Mim),  or  departed  souls  (^x*')*  Afler  the 
total  downmll  of  pacanism,  men  were  8it> 
isfied  with  a  kind  of  necromancy  bf 
which  diey  merely  caused  the  voices  of 
the  dead  to  be  heard  from  their  gimves. 

Necropolis  (from  vccpof,  dead,  and 
iroAif,  city) ;  the  city  of  the  dead.  Tfaii 
name  is  given,  in  particular,  to  theancieM 
cemeteries,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
some  of  the  great  cities,  are  yfery  exten- 
sive, and  filled  with  magnificent  reniaaK 
It  has  also  been  given  to  some  mdden 
cemeteries.  The  necropolis  in  Liverpool 
is  constructed  in  a  quarry,  and  is  about 
ninety  yards  in  width  by  500  in  length. 
The  area  is  planted,  and  the  eastern  side, 
which  is  fifty-two  leet  in  perpendicobr 
height,  is  cut  into  catacombs.  On  the  laee 
of  the  rock  stands  a  smaU  Doric  oratonr, 
in  which  tiie  funoml  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed. 

Nectah,  in  the  Grrecian  mythoktgy ;  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  which  seems  never  to 
have  been  given  to  mortals.  A  beverace, 
made  of  honey  and  sweet  wine,  was  abo 
called  nectar ;  and  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio, 
made  of  half-dried  grai^es,  still  bears  the 
same  name. 

Nectarine.  This  fruit  seems  to  dl#er 
from  the  peach  only  in  having  a  smoodi 
skin,  and  it  is  oven  fount!  occaaaonally 
^wing  upon  the  same  tree.  The  tree,  ia 
lis  foliage,  parts  of  fructification,  wood 
and  growUi,  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
peach. 

Nectart,  in  botany ;  that  peit  of  the 
flower  which  yields  die  honey. 

Neds  BED.    (See  ^^vbitu) 

Needle,  Maohetic.  ('See  Magmei^ 
Magnetic  J^eedU^  and  Coinmass,) 

Needle-Stone.    (See  Zeoliie.) 

Neef,  or  Neeps,  Peter,  the  elder,  an 
eminent  artist,  was  bom  at  Antwerp,  in 
1570.  He  painted  the  interiors  of  churehes 
and  temples  with  surprisng  neatne« 
and  delicacy.  To  avoid  the  monotony  at- 
tendant upon  such  a  style,  he  introduced 
a  variety  of  objects ;  and,  by  a  good  man- 
agement of  the  chiar-csewroy  he  gave  a 
hvely  and  animated  effect  to  what,  other- 
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mm,  woald  have  been  tame  and  uninter* 
eating.  As  be  was  but  an  indifferent  de- 
■gner  of  figures,  some  of  his  pictures  are 
deoonted  with  those  of  Velvet  Brueghel, 
Teniers,  and  others.  He  died  in  1651. 
—His  eon  PeUr,  the  younger,  painted 
■milar  subjects,  but  they  are  deficient 
both  in  neatness  and  comctness. 

NsELB,  Henry ;  an  ingenious  English 
poet  and  novel-writer,  who  died,  by  his 
own  hand, February  9, 1828,inafitof  insan- 
ity, supposed  to  have  originated  fiom  too 
intense  application  to  study.  He  was  the 
•on  of  an  engraver,  and  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  a  solicitor,  which 
he  practised,  with  reputation,  in  Lomlon, 
till  bis  death.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable 
disposition,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
acquaintance.  Among  his  publicatioos 
are  Poems ;  Dramatic  Scenes ;  and  the 
Romance  of  Histoiy  (3  vols.,  12mo.),  a  se- 
ries of  tales  relating  to  persons  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  English  annals.  His 
Ijterary  Remains  have  been  published 
flinoe  his  death  (1  vol,  1829). 

NaxB,  Arnold  Van  der,  an  eminent  art- 
ist, was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1619.  lie 
excelled  in  painting  views  in  Holland,  cot- 
tuKB,  or  fishermeirs  huts,  and  in  his  beau- 
tiral  detineadon  of  the  efiect  of  moonlight 
He  was  a  perfect  roaster  of  the  dtiar-oscu' 
ro.  His  sunsets  are  excellent;  nor  was 
he  less  successfiil  in  painting  water  pieces, 
in  which  he  is  only  surpassed  by  Cuyp. 
He  died  in  1683.--His  son  Eglon  Jkn- 
driek  Van  der  JSCeer  was  bom  in  1G43,  and 
was  a  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His 
pictures  of  convensations  and  gallant  sub- 
jects are  most  admired ;  they  are  well  col- 
ored and  highly  finished.  He  was  em- 
ployed, for  some  time,  by  the  elector  pal- 
atine at  Dijaseldorf,  where  he  died  in 
1703. 

NsEawiif  DEif ;  a  village  in  the  province 
of  Brabant,  kingdom  of  Belgium,  sixteen 
miles  from  Louvain.  In  1&3,  the  mar- 
shal of  Luxembourg  gained  a  victoiy  here 
over  the  allies  under  William  HI,  king  of 
England.  In  1793,  the  French,  under 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Austrians. 

Negative  (fix>m  the  Latin  negart^  to  de- 
ny ;  hence  a  negative  answer  is  a  denying 
answer).  In  philosophy,  every  thing  is 
called  negative  which,  without  detennin- 
in|^  any  wing  itself^  only  excludes  some- 
thmg  else  (Uie  posiiive).  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, man,  biaek,  true,  are  positive  ideas ; 
they  mean  something  duect,  and  it  is  not 
necesaaiy  to  arrive  at  their  meaning  by  the 
intermediate  process  of  excluding  some- 
thing else.    While,  if  we  say  a  Uung  is 
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mi  a  num,  tui  Uodk,  not  imie,  nothmg  is 
determined.  A  thing  which  is  <*iiot  a 
man"  may  be  a  book,  au*,  water.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  wgatwe  notion  always  re- 
quires something  pontioe^  which  it  ex- 
cludes^ or  mgofiveff.  It  is  neoesBBry,  how- 
ever, to  remuk  here,  that,  in  all  languacea, 
certain  words  which  expressed,  originuly, 
negative  notions,  have  received  a  positive 
meaning,  as  no  one  thinks  of  them  ally 
longer  as  merely  excluding  ideas  of  a  pos- 
itive character.  For  instance,  vmoeetdfH^ 
legibkf  ./eoiieM— these  words  afe,  in  their 
meaning,  as  positive  as  the  terms  jnn«- 
keoHed,  ftoefly-trntten,  hraoe.  Eveiy  term 
may  be  consKlerBd  as  nq^ve,  in  refer* 
ence  to  notions  other  than  those  which  it 
conveys,  since  it  excludes  them. — Mgeh 
tioe  and  potUwe  ^uonfilies,  ifi  matheroat- 
ies,  are  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater 
or  less  than  nothing.  Thus,  if  we»  call  a 
man's  debts,  when  they  much  exceed  his 
property,  poMve,  we  must  call  his  prop- 
erty negative ;  or,  if  we  call  the  former 
negativef  we  call  the  latteroostMve.  If  we 
suppose  one  of  the  legs  or  an  angle  mova- 
ble round  the  vertex,  vre  may  represent 
ail  possible  angles,  and  on  both  aidea  of 
the  immovable  leg ;  those  on  one  side  ara 
poMvey  those  on  the  other  fugpoiwe.  The 
same  relation  exists,  in  mechanics,  be- 
tween power  and  weiaht;  in  static^  be- 
tween pressure  and  resistaiice,  &c.  TbB 
higher  arithmetic  extends  the  applicatioB 
of  the  fundamental  rules  to  the  negative 
and  positivo  quantities;  which  anpBoadon 
forms  the  basis  of  algebra.  Negative 
quantities  are  designated  by  — ^  and  pos- 
itive (Mies  by  -^,  so  that  —  4-|-4=:^. 

Necultive  Peeonant,  in  law,  is  a  nega- 
tive which  implies,  or  brings  forth,  an  af- 
firmative. 

NxeRo  (Latin  niger,  black);  a  race  or 
variety  of  the  human  species  deriving 
their  name  from  one  of  their  most  strikii^ 
characteristics,  their  black  color;  called, 
^iso,  the  EUdopie  race.  (SeeJITaii.)  Their 
native  region  seems  to  be  the  central  por- 
tion of  Afirica,  though  some  tribes  or  the 
negro  variety  have  been  found  in  Ameri- 
ca and  the  South  Sea  isfamds.  Thenegro 
formation  prevails  in  Western  Afirica  in 
the  re^pon  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ; 
extendmj;  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  m  Guinea,  and  passes  andually 
over  into  the  Caffie  (q.  v.)  and  Hottentot 
(q.  V.)  formation,  bi  Eastern  Afirica,  it 
commences  to  the  south,  of  Abyssinia ; 
prevails  in  Zanguebar  and  Monomotape, 
though  not  in  general  pure.  Of  the  tribes 
in  the  more  central  part  of  Afi^ca  little  is 
knovno.    (SeeA%n(uz.)  The  heat  of  the 
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diinate,  in  all  these  regiong,  may  have 
some  effect  upon  the  tint  of  the  skin,  but 
is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  black  color,  since,  under 
the  same  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  there 
are  found  all  shades  of  complexion. 
White  men  in  Africa  only  become  some- 
what swarthier,  but  never  Mack,  even  in 
a  succession  of  generations,  unless  they 
intermingle  with  the  negroes ;  and  blacks, 
in  other  regions  and  climates,  are  not 
found  to  lose  their  native  hue.  The  seat 
of  the  hVusk  color  is  the  rete  mueoram, 
and  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  true  skin 
{euUa);  and  when  the  rde  mueotum 
IS  .desut>yed,  as  1^  disease,  &c  (see 
J30nno»)y  the  color  is  lost:  so,  in  parts 
of  the  body  where  the  epidermis  is 
unusually  thick  (the  palms  of  the  hand 
and  the  soles  of  the  feet),  it  is  of  a  lighter 
shade..  Negroes  are  also  distinguished 
fiom  the  other  races  by  other  external,  and 
by  some  anatomical  peculiarities,  particu- 
larly in  the  conformauon  of  the  cranium. 
The  protection  of  the  whole  visage  in  ad- 
vance of  the  forehead ;  the  prolongation  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws;  the  small  ftrial 
angle  (see  Fbux)  ;  the  flatness  of  the  fore- 
htidf  and  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
{oee^ut)t  and  the  compression  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temples,  allowing  lees  space 
£or  the  biain  than  in  some  other  varieties ; 
the  woolly,  frizzled  hair;  the  short,  broad 
and  flat  nose;  the  thick,  projecting  lips, 
with  many  odier  peculianties  of  forma- 
tion, consthiite  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  negro  orEthiopic  race.  The  Afri- 
can tribes  of  this  variety  have,  in  general, 
elevated  themselves  so  far  above  the  sim- 
nle  state  of  nature,  as  to  have  reduced  the 
lower  animals  to  subjection,  constructed 
setded  habitationB,  practiced  a  rude  agri- 
culture, and  manuflictured  some  articles 
of  clothing  or  ornament  In  political  in- 
stitutions they  have  made  no  advance, 
their  governments  being  simple  despot- 
ismi^  vrithout  any  regular  organization. 
Their  religion  is  merely  the  instinctive  ex-  - 
pression  of  the  religious  feeling,  in  its  low- 
est form  of  fetichism.  (See  Fetich,)  Their 
languages  are  described  as  extremely  rude 
and  imperfect ;  almost  destitute  of  con- 
struction, and  incapable  of  expressing  ab- 
stractions. They  have  no  ait  of  convey- 
ing thoughts  or  events  by  writing,  not  even 
by  the  simplest  symbolical  charactere. 
The  negro  character,  if  inferior  in  intel- 
lectual vwor,  is  mariced  by  a  warmth  of 
social  afiractions,  and  a  kindness  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  which  even  the  atroci- 
ties of  foreign  oppression  have  not  been 
aUa  10  stifle.    All  travellers  concur  hi  de- 


scribing the  negro  as  mild,  amiable,  sim- 

?le,  hospitable,  unsuspecting  and  fiiitfafid. 
^hey  are  passionately  fond  of  muac,  and 
they  express  their  hopes  and  fesjv  in  ez- 
temponuy  efilisions  of  song.  The  opia- 
ion  formeriy  maintained,  tnat  they  were 
of  an  inferior  variety  of  animals,  would 
not  now  find  an  advocate,  or  a  convert, 
even  in  the  ignorance  or  tfie  wont  pas- 
sions of  the  whites.  Whether  they  ere 
capoMe  of  reaching  to  the  same  beignt  of 
intellectual  cultivation  as  the  Europeans, 
is  a  question  which  we  need  more  facts  to 
decide.  (See  CivUizaHon,)  Use  most  el- 
oquent defender  of  the  negroes  is  the  ab- 
bk  Gr^goire  (q.  v.)^  in  hie  work  De  la  ZjU- 
UraJtuirt  des  JV^m,  ou  Rtekerehes  svr  Uun 
FacuUUs  vntdleetudleSf  leur$  ^uaHUs  mo- 
raUs,  &c.  (See  the  ardcles  Africa,  f^hyn- 

Neoropont,  or  Egripo  (the  ancient  JE^ 
h<ga) ;  an  island  in  the  Arenipelago,  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
strait  formeriy  called  l?tti^pu«,  over-wfaieh 
there  is  a  bridge  200  feet  long.  The  mod- 
ern name  seems  to  be  a  conniption  ofJS^ri^ 
pasj  the  name  of  the  capital  (the  ancient 
Chalcis),  which  is  probably  derived  fix>m 
that  of  the  strait  on  which  it  lies.  The 
superficial  area  is  1610  square  miles  ;  the 
population,  previous  to  the  Cheek  revcda- 
tion,  amouiited  to  60,000,  among  whom 
were  40,000  Greeks.  Its  soil  is  ^rtile, 
yielding  corn  and  various  fruits  in  abun- 
dance ;  vrine,  oil,  honey  and  nlk  are  abo 
produced.  The  mountains  in  the  interior 
are  lofly,  and  their  summits  are  covered 
with  snow  during  mx  months  in  the  year. 
The  capital  is  Egripos,  or  Negropom. 
The  casde  of  Carysto,  on  the  soutbem 
extremity  of  the  island,  over  against  Ath- 
ens, by  its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
straits,  commands  the  whole  island,  and 
also  the  province  of  Attica.  In  1821,  Eu- 
bosa  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  the 
call  of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maurogenia, 
a  young  hidy  descended  from  a  princely 
family  of  the  island,  and  whose  father  Ind 
been  etnmgled  by  the  Porte.  She  fitted 
out  two  ships  from  Myconi,  with  a  supply 
of  arms  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  ialaad, 
and  ofifered  her  hand,  as  the  reward,  to  any 
free  Greek  who  should  conquer  the  TurioBL 
Seventy-two  villages  were  soon  in  arms^ 
upon  which  the  l^irks  retired  into  Egri- 
pos and  Carysto,  which  were  cloKly 
bkickaded  by  the  Greeks. 

Negus  ;  a  drink,  made  of  wine,-  water, 
sugar,  nutmeg  and  lemon-juice ;  so  caUsd 
from  colonel  PfeguB,  the  inventor. 

Nehemiah;  a  distinguished  and  piooi 
Jew,  who  was  born  in  captivity,  but  was 
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f^manua.  He  uaed  his  influence  for  the 
wel&re  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  and 
became  their  bene&ctor.  At  his  own  re* 
quest,  he  was  sent,  as  governor,  to  Jerusa^ 
km,  with  a  commiasiou  to  rebuild  the 
walk  and  gates  of  this  city.  He  aecom- 
plisfaed  his  purpose,  but  not  without  di£S- 
cultiea,  arising  perdy  from  the  pov^ty  of 
the  lower  clanes  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  the  opposition  of  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites.  He  then  took  measures  to 
raise  the  city  to  its  former  splendor,  and  to 
increase  its  population.  He  and  Ezra 
were  the  proper  founders  of  the  Jewish 
fiturgy,  and  a  collection  of  the  holy  books 
was  made  under  their  inspection.  Nfhe- 
miah  published  an  account  of  the  same  in 
a  book  which  is  admitted  into  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  continua- 
tioD  of  the  narrauon  contained  in  the  book 
of  Ezra.  It  includes  a  period  of  49  years. 
Nbith,  or  NsiTHA ;  one  of  the  later  god- 
denes  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  worship 
flouiiahedat  Sala,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
who  was  considered  as  its  founder  and 
protectress.  PUto  calls  her,  in  Tim»ufl^ 
the^Oena ^<fte  GreekM.  A  cdony  from 
Saii  is  said  to  hare  brought  the  worship 
of  Neith  to  Athena.  She  appears,  in  later 
times,  to  bare  become  identified  with  Isis. 
The  splendid  temple  at  Sais,  which  was  il« 
luminaffld  on.  her  yeariy  festival,  bore  this 
•uUime  inscription: — **I  am  all  that  has 
been,  that  ia,  and  that  will  be ;  and  no  man 
hath  ever  lifted  my  veiL  The  sun  was  my 
child."  (See  Hieroglypkio99  divkson  Egyp- 

Nelsou ,  florotio ;  a  celebrated  naval 
oi&oer,  who  was  bom,  September  S9, 
1758,  at  Bumham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of 
which  parish  his  father  was  rector.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  tlie  navy,  as 
a  miMrpman,  and,  in  1773|  accompanied 
commodore  Phipps  (see  Mulgrave)  in  an 
expedition  towards  the  nortn  pole.  In 
2777,  he  was  made  a  lieutenanl^  and,  in 
1779,  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on 
fort  Juan,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on 
other  occasions,  and  remained  on  the 
American  station  till  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
Boreas  frigate,  and  was  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  £ude  of  the  Leeward  islands. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
the  French  republic,  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four 
SOS,  with  which  he  joined  lord  Hood  in 
i  Mediteiranean,  and  assisted  at  the  Uik- 
ing  of  Toubn,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bastia. 
At  the  siege  of  Calvi,  he  lost  an  eye.    In 


the  batde  off  cape  St  Vincent,  February 
13, 1797,  he  commanded  the  Captain,  on 
board  of  which  he  attacked  the  Santissi- 
ma  Trinidada,  of  136  guns ;  and,  passing 
to  the  San  Nicholas,  of  eighty  guns,  and 
the  San  Joseph,  of  112,  be  obliged  both 
those  ships  to  strike  their  flags.  For  his 
gallantry,  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Bath,  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  His 
next  service  was  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneri^,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful ;  and,  being 
severely  wounded,  his  Hfe  was  saved  by 
his  son-in-law,  capuiin  Nesbit,  who,  at 
great  personal  hazard,  conveyed  him  to  a 
boat.  He  was  obliged  to  su&r  the  ampu- 
tation of  his  right  arm,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  obtained  a  pension  bf  1000 
pound&  In  1798,  he  joined  lord  St  Vin- 
cent (admiral  Jervis),  who  sent  him  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  armament  at  Toulon.  Notwitiistand- 
ing  his  violence,  the  French  fleet,  which 
conveyed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  escaped. 
Thither  Nelson  followed,  and,  after  vari- 
ous disappointments,  he  discovered  the 
enemv's  vessels  moored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir.  Having,  by  a  well  executed 
manceuvre,  obliged  them  to  come  to  ac- 
tion, he  obtained  a  moat  complete  vidoiyv 
all  the  French  ships  but  two  being  taken 
or  destroyed.  This  achievemeBt  was  re- 
warded with  the  tide  of  baron  Mkoti  o^ 
fte  Alfe,  and  a  pension  of  2000  pounns, 
beades  the  honors  conferred  on  him  by 
the  grand  sngnior.  His  next  service  was 
the  restomtioQ  of  the  king  of  l4aplee^ 
which  was  accompanied  with  circum- 
stances of  revoltinff  cruelty,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  lady  Hamilton 
(q.  v.),  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassa* 
dor.  His  connexion  with  that  lady,  ^with 
whom  he  hved  publicly  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  occasioned  his  separation 
from  lady  Nelson,  on  his  remm  to  Eng- 
land. In  1801,  he  was  employed  on  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  under  sir  Hyde 
Parker,  in  which  he  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed gallantry,  and  effected  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  IMnish  ships  and  batteries. 
On  his  return  home,  he  was  created  a 
viscount,  and  his  honors  were  made  he- 
reditary in  his  flimily,  even  in  the  female 
hne.  When  hostilitieu  recommenced  af- 
ter the  peace  of  Amiens,  lord  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  fcr  nearly  two  yearsi 
he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Tou- 
lon. In  spite  of  his  vigilance,  the  Frpnoh 
fleet  got  out  of  port,  March  30, 1805,  and, 
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being  joined  by  a  Spanish  saaadron  irora 
Cadiz,  sailed  to  the  We^  Indies.  The 
English  admiral  hastily  puisued  them, 
and  they  returaed  to  Europe,  and  took 
shelter  at  Cadiz.  On  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  French,  commanded  by  Viile- 
neuve,  and  the  Spaniards,  by  Gnivina, 
ventured  again  from  Cadiz ;  and,  on  the 
31st,  they  came  up  with  the  English 
squadron  off  cape  Trafalgar.  An  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  the  victory 
was  obtained  by  the  English,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  life  of  their  commander, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  back  by  a  mus- 
ket ball,  and,  shortly  after,  expired.  His 
remains  were  carried  to  England;  and, 
after  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich,  he  was 
raaffnyicently  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dra^  where  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  meiAory.  Having  left  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  an  earldom  was  bestowed  on  his 
brother,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted  by 
parliament  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate, 
which  is  to  descend,  with  the  tide,  to  his 
collateral  relatives.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  M' Arthur,  doctor  J.  Stan- 
ier  Clarke,  and  doctor  Southey.  (For  an 
account  of  the  batde  of  Trafidgar,  see 
JVbtiy.) 

NsLSOir,  Robert ;  an  English  gentleman 
of  fortune,  which  he  employed  in  worlu 
•f  benevolence  and  charity,  and,  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
devotional  worits  of  which  he  was  the 
author,  is  ffeneraliy  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  the  pUms.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant  en^^iged  in  the  Le- 
vant trade,  and  was  bom  in  London,  1656. 
Having  gone  through  the  customary 
course  of  study,  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
continental  toqr,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Edmund  Halley.  On  the  accession 
of  William,  he  remained  a  non-juror,  as- 
sociating and  communicating  principally 
with  the  recusant  clergy.  These  opinions 
did  not,  however,  interrupt  his  intimacy 
vrith  archbishop  TiUotBou,  whom  he  assist- 
ed in  eveiy  woric  which  bad  the  ffood  of 
mankind  for  ita  object,  till  the  death  of 
the  worthy  prelate,  who  expired  in  his 
arms,  in  1694.  In  1709,  the  arguments 
of  some  of  his  clerical  friends  had  pro- 
duced such  a  decree  of  conviction  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
established  church,  and  continued  in  that 
communion  till  his  death,  which  took 
^ace  at  Kensington,  Januaiy  16^  1715. 
There  are  few  writera  on  devotional  sub- 
jects whose  woriu  have  been  so  popular 
as  Mr.  Nelson^  His  treatise  entitled  a 
Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts, 
especially,  has  gone  through  a  great  num- 


ber of  editions.  Amonff  his  ether  woHb 
are  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian ;  die 
Duty  of  frequenting  ^e  Christian  Sacri- 
fice (6vo.) ;  an  Adc&ess  on  the  Means  ef 
Doing  Good;  a  Letter  on  the  Trinity; 
the  Practice  of  True  Devotion  (12  ma); 
Trensubsumtiation  contrary  to  Scriptun 
(4to.);  a  Letter  on  Church  GoTemment; 
a  life  of  his  old  tutor,  bishop  Bull,  &c. 

NEI.SON,  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  at 
York,  in  Virginia,  Dec  26^  1738.  He  wh 
the  eldest  son  of  a  highly  respectaUe  and 
affluent  merchant,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  fortune.  When  14 
veara  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  England  ftr 
his  education ;  and  after  remaining,  fer 
some  time,  at  a  private  school  near  Lon- 
don, he  entered  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  enjo>  ed  the  instruction  of 
die  celebrated  doctor  Porteusysubsequcndy 
bishop  of  London.  At  the  end  of  1761, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and^  in 
the  following  year,  manied  the  dHugfater 
of  Philip  Grymes,  Esq.,  of  Brandon.  It 
is  not  known  exactiy  at  what  period  the 

KUtical  career  of  Mr.  Nelson  commenced ; 
t  in  1774,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgeases,  and  also  a  delegate  lo 
the  first  general  conventicm  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  met  at  Williamsburg,  Au- 
gust 1.  In  1775,  he  vras  again  appoiDied 
a  member  of  the  general  convention,  atad 
introduced  a  resolution  for  oiganizing  a 
military  fierce  in  the  province,  whidi, 
though  it  at  first  startled  some  of  the 
warmest  friends  of  Uberty,  as  it  placed  Vir- 
ginia in  a  decided  attitude  of  oppontioD  Is 
the  mother  country,  was  eventually  pro- 
ductive of  highly  beneficial  results  to  the 
interests  of  the  colonies.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  repie- 
sentative  in  the  general  congress  about  la 
assemble  in  Philadelphia,  and,  S«^pcember 
13,  he  took  his  seat.  He  retained  it  from 
that  time  until  1777,  during^  which  period 
he  served  on  various  important  commit- 
tees, and  made  himseir  esteemed  Ibr 
sound  judgment  and  liberal  prindplcaL 
In  May  of  the  abov'e  year,  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  all  serious  occupation,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disease  in  the  head,  wbic!» 
impaired,  for  a  time,  his  menud  fiicultiea^ 
especially  his  memory.  When  sufiSiciently 
reestablished  in  health  to  exert  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  ^vemor  and  council 
of  Virginia,  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  com- 
monwealth, in  which  situation  he  ren- 
dered important  services,  particulariy  by 
advancing  money,  in  cases  of  emeigency. 
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10  ctfiT  toward  the  militanr  opemtioiM, 
In  1779,  he  waa  again  ekcteu  to  congreaBy 
and  the  arduoua  and  eoofinioff  nature  of 
the  duties  which  he  aaaumed  there,  oo^ 
caaioned  a  recurreuoe  of  hia  complaint, 
which  confltvained  him,  a  second  time,  to 
return  home.  Soon  after  his  recoTeiy, 
he  entered  zealously  into  several  military 
expeditions  against  the  British ;  and,  in 
1781,  he  was  called  upon  to  succeed  Mr. 
Jeflfefson  m  the  executive  chair  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  a  peridd  when  affiiirs  there  wore 
ibe  most  gloomy  aspect  Though  the 
constitution  required  the  consent  of  the 
ooundl  to  the  measures  of  the  governor, 
yet,  as  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
Rodered  it  nearly  impossible  to  keep  a 
efficient  number  of  the  members  to- 
(^ther,  he  determined  to  act  as  his  own 
judgment  dictated,  ibr  the  public  good,  at 
the  risk  of  censure  for  violating  uie  con- 
ttitution;  and.it  was  owing  to  bis  meas- 
nies  that  the  army  was  kept  together,  until 
the  capture  of  Yorktown  terminated  the 
war.  Soon  after  that  event,  he  received 
the  public  thanks  of  general  Washington 
for  the  aid  which  he  derived  finom  him 
and  .the  militia  under  his  command.  He 
then  resigned  his  station  in  consequence 
of  his  health,  and  immediately  afterwards 
was  accused,  by  his  enemies,  of  having 
iianscended  bis  powen,  by  acting  without 
the  advice  of  his  council;  but  he  was 
honorably  acquitted  by  the  legislature,  b&» 
lore  whom  the  chaige  was  preferred.  He 
Aed  Jan.  4, 1789,  in  his  5l6t  year. 

Nelson's  River,  in  the  British  pos- 
MSBons  in  North  America,  flows  from 
lake  Winnipeg  uito  Hudson's  bay ;  Ion. 
»4e'W.;  Uit.57«>SyN.  A  part  of  the 
river  is  called  the  Saskashawan*  Its  whole 
length  is  about  1450  miles. 

NsMXAN  Oaves,  so  called  from  the 
small  town  of  Argolis,  where  they  were 
celebrated  (Nemiea,  in  the  Peloponnesus), 
originated,  accortling  to  tradition,  in  the 
funeral  games  which  were  established  in 
honor  of  Opheltes  (see  ifypaipyU),  who 
was  killed  in  his  youth  by  a  dragon.  The 
heroes  who  went  to  Thebes  called  him 
'^rchemorus  (the  l.>egiitfning  of  sorrow).  He 
was  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Euiydice. 
Funeral  games  at  the  graves  of  distin- 
guished men  or  favorite  individuals,  were 
very  common  in  ancient  times.  Those 
of  Opheltes,  according  to  tradition,  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  they  were  renewed 
eveiy  three  years.  Anotlier  account  re- 
lates, that  the  Nemsean  games  were  estab- 
lished by  Hercules,  in  honor  of  Jupiter, 
after  he  had  destroyed  the  Nerafean  lion, 
whose  den  was  about  15  stadia  from  Ne- 
17  • 


rotea.  A  diird  aocount  oombinai  tfaei» 
two  reports,  stating  that  these  gomes  origi- 
nated in  the  funeral  games  of  Arohemo- 
rus,  but  were  renewed  by  Hercules,  aa 
honor  of  Jupiter.  The  plain  of  SemsEm 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  single  shepheid. 
Three  Doric  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  stand  in  the  centre,  viriih  ruins 
acatiered  around.  The  Nemaean  games 
were  less  solemn  than  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian.  Sometimes,  thoueb  not  very 
often,  time  was  divided  by  Nem,8Bad8  (in 
toe  same  manner  as  it  was  commonly 
divided  by  Olympiads  and  Pythiads).  Tm 
Chronicon  of  Eusebius  gives  the  second 
year  of  the  53d  Olympiad  as  the  first  of 
the  Nemieads.  The  Nemasan  games  were 
pardy  gymnastic  (corporeal),  and  partly 
musical  (intellectual),  and  resenabled,  ia 
their  regulations,   the   fiunous  Otympie 

E(q.  V.)  The  judges  of  the  con*bati 
\heUB)  were  chosen  fixun  Argo^ 
and  Corinth,  and  wore,  in  com- 
memoradon  of  the  origin  of  the  celebration^ 
black  mourning  garments.  They  wenop^ 
distinguished  for  their  impaitiality.  Oiigt- 
nally,  the  reward  of  the  victor  was  a 
wreath  of  olive-branch;  afterwards,  of 
green  ivy.    (See  Pindar.) 

Nem JEAN  Lion.  (See  Harades,  and  AV 
SMOH  Gamu.) 

Nem.  Con.  ;  the  contraction  of  nenkm 
ccntradicenU^  which  signifiei^  ^no  on* 
opposing,"  or  **  unanimously." 

Nemesis,  in  the  Greek  mythology ;  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  daughter  of  Erebui 
and  Night ;  according  to  othere^  of  Night 
alone:  other  accounts  make  her  th# 
daughter  of  Dike  (Justice),  or  of  Jupiter 
and  Necessity,  or  of  Ocean  and  Night. 
She  is  the  goddess  of  retribution,  the 
tamer  of  the  passions,  the  avenger,  the  ene- 
my of  pride  and  haughtiness;  and  she 
watches  over  the  observance  of  the  honors 
due  to  the  dead;  on  which  account  a 
yearly  festival,  in  memory  of  the  departed^ 
was  called,  by  the  Greeks,  J^Ttmtsia,  Ne- 
mesis is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
majestic  female,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a 
peplum  thrown  over  her,  and  a  crown 
(which  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  stags 
and  a  Victory)  on  her  bead.  With  the 
right  hand  she  grasps  a  part  of  her  gar- 
ments over  her  breast,  and  thus  forms  tha 
ell  measure;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a 
cup,  or  a  bridle,  &x.  On  coins,  she  ap- 
I)ear8  drawn  in  a  car  by  dragons,  some- 
times wearing  a  mural  crown,  and  rarely 
winged.  The  great  number  of  coins  and 
gems  on  which  she  is  found,  proves  her 
worship  to  have  been  extensive  und  popu- 
lar.   She  is  also  called  AdrasUa^  fiom 
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MnuU^  who,  aecordinff  to  tradittoD, 
erected  the  first  temple  to  ber  id  Adrastee, 
or  in  Cyzicus;  and  Ehauwima^  from  a 
small  viUage  of  Attica,  two  miles  from 
Marathon,  where  stood  a  statue  of  her, 
made  by  Phidias,  from  the  marble  brought 
thither  by  the  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory. 
She  is  somedmes  considered  the  same  as 
Leda. 

Nemoues  ;  a  French  town,  in  the  de« 
partment  of  Seine-et-Mame,  three  and  a 
naif  leagues  south  of  Fontainebleau.  It 
has  4150  inhabitants.  It  originated  yf\ih 
a  casde  called  Nkmru,  Louis  XIV  gave 
the  duchy  of  Nemoun  to  his  brother 
Philip  of  Orieans  ;  and  the  house  of  Or- 
leans retained  it  until  the  revolution.  The 
second  son  and  fourth  child  of  the  present 
Idnff  of  the  French,  Louis  Charles  Piiilip 
Ranel,  bears  the  title  of  duke  of  Neraoui^ 
which  was  his  title  before  his  father  as- 
cended the  throne.  He  was  born  Oct  25, 
1814.  Feb.  3,  1831,  he  was  elected,  by 
the  Belgic  national  congress,  king  of  the 
Belgians;  but  his  father  declined  the 
offered  crown,  in  a  foniial  audience, 
February  17,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Laffitte  was  tljen  prime 
nunister. 

Nbnnius,  an  ancient  British  historian, 
abbot  of  Bangor,  is  generally  said  to  have 
flourished  about  the  year  620,  and  to  have 
taken  refuge  at  Chester  at  the  drae  of  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  of  that  monastery. 
Bishop  Nicolson,  however,  contends,  that 
ttouk  his  own  book,  it  SA  evident  that  be 
Ad  not  exist  before  the  ninth  century. 
He  composed  several  woriis,  of  which 
catalogues  are  given  by  Bale  and  Pits;  but 
the  only  one  remaining  is  his  Huforia 
BrUonuMt  or  Eulogiwa  BriUmnitt,  which 
is  published  in  Gale's  Hist.  Brit.  Scrip. 
(Oxon,  1691). 

Neocastro.    (See  Nlavarvno.) 

Neologism  (from  the  Greek  vm,  new, 
and  \9y0it  a  word) ;  a  new  word  or  phrase, 
or  new  use  of  a  word ;  in  feci,  every  inno- 
vation in  a  language,  afler  it  has  had  a  clas* 
sical  epoch.  The  difficulty  of  prescribing 
a  just  medium  in  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  words  and  phrases,  is  easily 
seen,  because  as  long  as  a  language  is 
spoken,  it  must  change  and  develope  itself; 
and  the  greatest  power  on  earth  would  be 
unable  to  retain  it  unchanged.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  language  is  exposed  to  the 
greatest  corruption  if  it  is  left  o]>en  to 
all  the  neologisms  of  careless  writers. 
Great  genius  generally  gives  currency  to 
a  neologism.  In  the  last  century,  tlie 
orthodox   in  Germany  called  then:  op- 


ponents fieoto^fiiff,  and  theur  doctriDSS 
weofagy. 

Nbophtte  (irom  m»c,  new«  and  fvn*, 
plant) ;  in  the  Eleusinian  and  other  mys- 
teries, a  person  newly  initiated ;  among 
the  early  Christians,  a  new  convert  fron 
paganism;  in  the  monasteries,  a  nov- 
ice. 

N^oRAMA ;  an  invention  of  Allaux,  a 
Frenchman,  for  representing  the  interior 
of  a  large  building,  in  which  the  spectator 
appears  to  be  placed.  Every  thing  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  life  by  means  of  groups 
and  shading.  The  first  neorama  was  ex- 
hibited at  Paris  in  1827,  and  represented 
the  interior  of  SC  Peter's  chureh  in  Rome^ 
with  the  doors  open  and  a  distant  proo> 
pect    (See  Pcavorama) 

Nepaul;  a  mountainous  country  ia 
the  northern  part  of  Hindostan,  lying  be- 
tween laL  26^2(y  and90<'2(y  N.,  and  ko. 
80  and  88^  E.,  having  Thibet,  from  whkh 
the  Himala  mountains  separate  it,  on  the 
north,  and  the  English  province  of  Bengal 
and  Oude  on  the  south  ;  smiare  miks, 
about  53^000  ;  population,  3,500,000.  It 
first  became  well  known  by  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  rajali  in  181& 
General  Ochterlony  advanced  v^th  such 
rapidity,  that,  February  28,  be  ap|)eared 
before  Muckwampore,  the  principal  for- 
tress of  the  Nepaclese.  The  rajah  at- 
tempted, on  the  29th,  to  recover  the  heights^ 
which  had  been  previously  lost,  but  wss 
driven  back ;  and  on  the  next  day  the  Brit- 
ish took  fort  Huriaporc,  the  bulwark  of 
Miickwam|)ore,  by  storm.  By  this  ra|Nd 
advuiic<%  gencrur  Ochterlony  terminated 
the  campaign,  the'  issue  of  which  had  ap- 
peared doubtful  on  account  of  the  sickness 
prevailing  among  the  British  troops,  and 
compelled  the  rajah,  Maliara  Sah  Bicia 
ma  Sah,  to  accede  (May  4,  1616)  to  the 
terms  of  peace  before  assented  to  by  \m 
brother.  By  the  articles,  the  chain  of  foils 
on  the  southern  frontier,  together  with 
several  distiicts,  was  ceded  to  the  East 
India  CvOm|mny,  and  the  passage  tfaroucfa 
Nepaul  to  China  was  declared  free  to  me 
company.  The  rajah  also  agreed  not  to 
receive  any  Europedns  or  Americans  into 
his  service.  The  rajah  of  Nepaul  sdll 
possesses  GOorca,  the  land  of  his  ances- 
tor?,  who  firut  acquired  Nepaul  in  1768L 
The  country  is  rrom  3000  to  0000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  lies  between  two  paral- 
lel ranges  of  mounts  ins,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south ;  and  it  can  be  eo- 
tered  only  through  mountain  passen 
Three  or  four  days  arc  employed  in  as- 
cending the  range  on  the  soutiiem  ^vn- 
tier  from    Behar.     On  arriving  at  tiis 
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bi^Mst  post,  the  TsUey  of  Nepaul  is 
fljpuread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  tnveller. 
The  soil  is  fruitful  and  well  watered,  the 
air  pure,  the  climate  healthy,  and  in  sum- 
xner,  when  the  sun  is  reflected  firom  the 
hidi  mountains,  veiy  hot  In  winter  there 
18  little  ice  ;  the  norJi  wind  never  blows 
io  these  valleys.  The  seasons  are  the 
same  as  in  Upper  Hindostan)  only  the 
nms  set  in  earlier.  The  productions  are 
honey,  rice,  oil,  cotton,  ginger,  iron,  mar^ 
ble,&c.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hin- 
doos and  Newars.  The  latter  are  probably 
of  Mongolian  and  Chinese  origin.  Besides 
these  two  nations,  there  are  other  little- 
known  tribes.  The  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the  simplicity  of  their  char- 
acter and  manners :  the  Newars  are  mostly 
ardsans.  The  religion  of  the  Nepaulese 
diflers  little  from  that  of  the  Hindoos  in 
Bengal.  The  custom  for  widows  to  burn 
tbeinselves  on  the  corpse  of  their  hus- 
bands, prevails  among  them.  The  Hin- 
doo languages  are  the  Nepaulese,  and  the 
Nogari,  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  the 
Sanscrit.  Cotton  manufactures,  and  the 
woridng  of  iron  and  copper,  are  the  prin- 
cipal employments.  The  people  make 
paper  from  the  bark  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  distil  brandy  from  rice  and  wine. 
The  government  is  despotic,  but  more 
moderate  than  m  other  countries  of  Asia. 
The  legular  army  conosts  of  about  12,000 
men,  part  of  whom  are  armed  with  mus- 
kets. The  capital  is  Catuiandoo,  with 
20,000  inhabitants.— See  Hamilton's  Ac- 
count  of  Hie  Kingdom  of  JSTepaul  (Ciliii- 
burgh,1819). 

>IEPENTHJK ;  a  drink  which  was  fabled, 
by  the  poets,  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
fpnef,  and  to  cheer  the  souL  The  inven- 
tH)n  was  i^ttributed  to  the  Egyptians.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  Homer  {Oil  iv,  220),  Helen 
learned  the  art  of  preparing  it  from  the 
queen  of  Egypt 

Nepenthes,  or  Pitcher  Plamt;  a  sin- 
gular and  celebrated  genus  of  plante,  con- 
taining three  known  species,  which  inhabit 
Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
neighboring  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
The  flowers  are  dioecious ;  the  stem  is 
cylindrical  and  simple ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternate, entire,  and  sheathing  at  base ;  they 
are  strongly  nerved,  and  the  median  nerve, 
which  is  larser  than  the  rest,  is  prolonffed 
beyond  the  leaf  in  the  manner  of  a  tendril, 
and  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  urn.  This 
urn  is  three  or  four  inches  in  length  by 
nearly  one  in  diameter,  and  its  orifice  is 
covered  with  an  orbicular  lid,  which  opens 
and  closes  at  certain  periods.  It  is  usual- 
ly SUkd  with  sweet  and  limpid  water,  at 


which  time  the  lid  is  closed.  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  lid  opens,  when 
more  than  lialf  the  water  is  evaporated ; 
but  this  loss  is  made  up  during  the  nisht, 
and  in  the  morning  it  is  again  found  fullt 
with  the  lid  closed.  The  culture  of  these 
plants  in  green-houses  is  very  difficult. 

Nephele.    (See  Mutmas,) 

NsPHKiTE,  or  jAnE,  is  a  mineral  never 
observed  except  in  the  massive  state,  and 
possessed  of  an  impalpable  composition, 
or  compact  texture.  Its  fracture  is  coarae, 
splintery,  and,  in  some  varieties,  slaty; 
color  green,  paiticularlv  leek-green,  pass- 
ing into  Cray  and  white,  rarely  with  a 
tinge  of  blue  or  red  ;  translucent ;  hard- 
ness approaching  that  of  quartz ;  specific 
gravity,  2.932 ;  firacture  effected  with 
great  difi^ulty ;  alone  before  the  blow- 
pipe, infusible,  but  becomes  white.  It 
consists,  acconling  to  Kasmer,  of  nlex, 
50.50,  magnesia,  31,  alumina,  10,  oxide  of 
iron,  5.50,  oxide  of  chrome,  0.05,  and 
water,  2.75,  Other  varieties  of  the  jade 
are  softer,  and  difier  considerably  in  their 
chemical  composition.  The  apple-green 
variety,  tinged  with  blue,  from  Smithfieldy 
Rhode  Island,  consists,  according  to  Bow- 
en,  of  silex,  44.68,  magnesia,  34.^1,  water^ 
13.41,  lime,  4.25,  and  oxide  of  iron,  1.747. 
Jade  has  been  brought  from  China  and 
Egypt  In  America,  it  has  been  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In  New  Zea- 
land and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  is 
oflen  made  into  hatchets,  and  has  hence 
been  called  axe-gUme,  In  Rhode  Island, 
it  occurs  imbedded  in  white  limestone,  in 
irregular  veins  and  nodular  masses.  The 
pieces  from  this  jtiace,  when  polished,  Lave 
considerable  beauty. 

Nephthts  ;  an  E^^ptian  deity,  sister  of 
Osiris  and  Isiii,  wife  of  Typbon,  and 
mother  of  Anubis  by  Osiris.  According 
to  Diodorus,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Here  (Juno).  She  was  also 
called  by  the  Greek  writers  Tdeuie  (End), 
AphrodiUy  and  JVUe  (Victoiy).  Some 
consider  her  as  the  symbol  of'^  the  Egyp- 
tian coast  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  oueis 
as  the  personification  of  the  five  intercala- 
ly  days  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in  which 
point  of  view  they  are  called  her  children 
by  Mercuiy,  the  Sun,  and  Saturn.  Plu- 
tarch names  them  OnKv,  Aruaris,  7)/' 
phon,  Isisy  J\/&phihys  ;  Diodorus  calls  them 
Osiria,  Isis,  Typhon^  Apollo^  and  AphrodiU 
(Venus).  (See  Egyptian  Mythology,  end 
of  article  Hieroglvpnics.) 

Nefissing;  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada, 
about  35  miles  long  and  20  broad.  It  is 
25  miles  north-east  of  lake  Huron;  lat 
46°12'N.   . 
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Nepokitk,  John  of  (/oAoiuiei  JVcspomu- 
aenus) ;  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  His 
mie  name  was  John  Welflin,  and  he 
was  born  in  1320,  at  Pomulc,  a  small  town 
in  Bohemia.  He  studied  in  Prague,  and 
became  a  preacher  there.  From  humility 
he  refused  a  bishopric.  At  a  later  period, 
he  was  made  confessor  of  the  queen,  and 
when  some  counters  made  the  king  Wen- 
ceslaus  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  he  refiised  to  disclose  the  secrets  of 
her  confession,  for  which  the  kin^  had 
him  drowned,  May  16, 1383  (accordmg  to 
others,  March  31 ),  in  the  Moldau.  His  day 
was  at  first  May  6,  because  his  body  was 
then  found ;  at  present,  it  is  May  10.  He 
is  much  revered  in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr, 
and  his  protection  is  invoked  against  slan- 
der, &c.  Pope  Innocent  XIII  recognised 
him  as  a  saint  in  1721,  and  Benedict  XIII 
eanonized  him  in  1729.  The  Jesuit 
Balbin  has  given  his  biography  in  his 
MiscdL  HiaL  Boh,  It  has  been  asserted 
of  late  that  no  such  person  as,  Nepomuk 
ever  lived,  but  that  there  was  a  John  of 
Pomuk,  who  was  archbishop  of  Prague 
in  1393.  Yet  the  marble  sepulchre  of 
Nepomuk  is  shown  in  the  cathedral  at 
Prague.  According  to  others,  again,  he 
was  dirown  into  the  river  because  he  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  authority  of  the 
archbishop,  whose  vicar  he  was,  and  who 
had  excommunicated  the  chamberlain  of 
the  kinff,  and  preached  against  the  vicious 
li^  t>f  uie  king  himsel£ 

Nepos.    (See  ComdiusJSTefos,) 

Nepotism;  a  word  used  m  the  lan- 
guages of  the  European  continent  to  sig- 
nify, originally,  the  undue  patronage  be- 
stowed by  the  popes  u]K>n  the  members 
of  their  family  (ntpotea)  by  appointing 
them  to  high  omcee  in  the  church,  or 
making  them  important  grants.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  elected  pope, 
to  elevate  his  whole  mmily,  so  that  ever 
after  the  family  belonsed  to  t>ie  richest 
nobility  in  Rome.  The  term  has  been 
used  also  in  a  more  general  sense,  to  de- 
note any  patronage  bestowed  in  conadera- 
tion  of  family  relationship,  and  not  of 
merit 

Neptune  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally known  to  the  Romans  merely  as  the 
god  of  horses,  and  as  such  to  have  been 
confounded  wiih  the  ancient  Italian  god 
Census.  When  tlie  Roman  state  became 
a  naval  powej-,  and  the  Greek  mythology 
was  introduced  into  Rome,  attributes  of 
the  Grecian  Poseidon,  or  Poseidaon,  Were 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Neptune,  who 
therefore  came  to  be  considered  the  same 
god  undei^difierent  names.    Neptune  was 


the  BCta  of  Satuni  and  Rhea  or  Opii^  imd 

brother  of  Jupiter  (q.  v.)  and  Pluto.  Dif- 
ferent accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  mother  saved  him  fhrni  the  (9m 
to  which  he  was  doomed  by  his  Axbet, 
(See  Satum.)  According  to  some,  he  wu 
thrown  up  again  after  havinj^  been  swal- 
lowed by  his  ftther ;  according  to  otbenii 
Rhea  cave  hrsr  husband  a  foal  imnead  of 
the  infimt,  and  the  latter  was  secretly  ed- 
ucated in  BoBotia.  After  the  successful  re- 
bellion of  his  brother  Jupiter,  Neptune  re- 
ceived the  dominion  of  the  sea  (Potdoa  or 
the  inland  sea,  and  not  the  ocean)  as  hif 
share  of  the  spoils.  It  is  not  easv  to  deter- 
minethetrue  meaning  of  the  mythus  which 
describes  him  as  having  produced  the  horse 
in  a  contest  with  Minerva  (q.  v.)  for  the 
possession  of  Attica.  It  may  imply  tlial 
the  use  of  the  horse  was  first  introduced 
into  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  the 
worship  of  the  Phcenician  god  Poseidoo, 
by  Phoenician  pirates,  or  it  may  be  eon- 
necied  with  some  eymbolicai  i^ea.  He 
raises,  calms  and  shakes  the  sea,  and  eveo 
makes  the  earth,  with  its  mountains  and 
wood^  tremble.  He  was  particubri; 
worshipped  in  islands  and  011  the  sea- 
coast  The  Isthmian  games  (q.  v.)  wen 
celebrated  in  honor  of  him.  Beside  dol« 
phins  and  other  marine  animals^  the  horsey 
and  sometimes  the  owl,  were  sacred  cs 
him.  In  the  earliest  monuments  of  art,  be 
is  represented  naked*:  in  his  hand  he  hoMt 
the  trident,  which  the  Mediterranean 
people  eariy  used  as  a  harpoon,  and  as  a 
mark  ot  possession  on  any  coast  Ha 
rides  over  tlie  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  chai^ 
iot  drawn  by  two  horses,  accompanied  hr 
Nereids  and  sea-monsters.  By  his  win 
Amphitrite,  he  had  two  children,  Tritoa 
and  Rhode.  The  traditions  concerning 
his  other  children,  by  various  mothess^ 
are  by  some  explained  as  eymbolica!  of 
the  carrying  on  of  .women  by  pirates^ 
Strength,  courage,  heroic  deeds  at  aea,dbo 
obtained  for  men  the  appellation  of  mm$ 
ofJSTadune,  The  epithets  applied  to  Nep- 
tune by  the  .poets,  refer  chieny  to  the  sea, 
to  navigation,  to  the  creation  gf  the  horse, 
and  also  to  his  power  of  shaking  the  eaith. 
Having  taken  part  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tei^ipt  of  the  gods  to  rise  against  Jupiter, 
he  WIS  condemned,  together  with  Apollo^ 
to  8er\'e  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  Nep> 
tune  built  tlie  walls  of  tba  city  for  Laome- 
don, but,  l>cing  refused  tlie  pay  promised 
him,  caused  an  inundation,  and  sent  a  terri- 
ble sea-monster  to  infest  the  country.  In 
the  wai'  of  Troy,  he  was  on  the  side  of  tht 
Greeks,  and  in  the  batde  of  the  god%  ha 
encountered  Apollo. 
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Neftunians,  or  Neptunists,  are  those 
who  znaintaiu  the  opinion,  that  the  form 
of  the  earth  and  the  revolutions  which  it 
has  undergone  have  been  produced  en- 
tirely by  the  action  of  water.  (See  Geol- 
ogUftaid  VvkanistsJ) 

Nereids  ;  sea-nymphs,  daughters  of 
Nereus.  They  were  fifty  in  number,  and 
they  had,  like  their  father,  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  the  power  of  assuming  dif- 
ferent shapes. 

Nereus;  an  inferior  divinity  of  tlie 
sea,  sometimes  also  the  sea  itself^  when  it 
is  calm.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Pontus 
(the  Sea)  and  Terra  (the  Earth].  The  poets 
represented  him  as  a  faithftil,  benevolent 
old  man,  the  friend  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  enemy  of  oppression.  He 
poGseased  the  nft  of  divination  in  a  greater 
degree  than  all  the  gods  of  the  three  ele- 
ments,— air,earth  and  water, — and  like  oth- 
er gods  of  the  8ea,could  convert  himself  in- 
to all  shapes.  By  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
Qceanud,  his  spouse,  and  other  goddesses, 
he  was  tlie  father  of  the  Nereids.  His 
chief  place  of  residence  was  the  iEgean 
sea.  When  Paris  sailed  through  this  sea 
with  Helen,  whom  he  was  carryinff  of!^ 
Nereus,  according  to  the  beautiful  ode  of 
Horace,  warned  him  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
abo  by  the  ancient  poets,  he  is  represented 
as  a  malicious  old  man,  with  a  wreath  of 
sed^  sitting  upon  the  wares,  with  a  scep- 
tre m  his  hand. 

Neri.    (See  Gudfs.) 

Neri,  Anthony,  deserves  to  be  mention- 
ed as  one'  of  the  first  chemists,  at  a  time 
when  the  natural  sciences  were  called  oc- 
culL  He  was  bom  in  Florence  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though 
he  had  received  holy  orders,  he  always  re- 
fused any  benefice,  in  order  to  live  solely 
for  his  science.  He  travelled  through 
most  countries  of  Europe,  and  wherever 
he  was  unable  to  study  chemistry  with 
distinguished  men  in  any  other  way,  he 
worked  with  them  as  an  assistant  in  their 
laboratories.  But  his  active  life  came  pre- 
maturely to  a  close.  There  is  onlv  one 
treatise  by  him  extant,  on  glass — UArit^ 
rdraria  disHfiia  in  libri  sdU ;  w?  quali  si 
teoprono  maravvlion  ^etti  e  sHnsegnano 
ttgreti  hdUssimn  dd  vdro  ndfuoco,  eS  altre 
cost  ewriose  (Florence,  Giunti,  1612,  4to.), 
a  work  which  has  been  translated  in- 
to German,  French,  Latin,  English. 
The  best  translation  is  said  to  be  that  by 
Holbech,  in  French,  with  tlie  notes  of  the 
German  and  English  translations,  and 
many  addidonal  ones.  Though  chemis- 
tiy  has  made  immense  progress  smce  the 


time  of  Neri,  his  work,  nevertheless,  de- 
serves to  be  read.  The  coloring  of  glass, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  subject  of 
attention  at  a  certain  period,  and  aUained 
a  perfection  which,  having  lost,  it  has  not 
since  reached. 

Neri,  St.  Philip,  the  founder  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was 
bom  in  Florence  in  1515,  of  a  noble  fami- 
ly. From  early  youth  he  distinguished 
himself  by  piety  and  oppliration  to  study. 
A  rich  uncle,  a  merchant,  intended  to  make 
him  his  sole  heir ;  but  Neri  left  him  secret- 
ly, and  went  to  Rome  in  1533,  where  he 
became  instructer  in  the  houSe  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  sold  his  books,  and  gave  the  price 
to  the  poor.  He  now  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  sick  and  pilgrims.  In  1548, 
he  established  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Trinit},  for  the  pumose  of  aiding  stran- 
gers who  came  to  Rome  for  devotional 
purposes,  and  soon  after  he  founded  the 
tiospice  for  the  reception  of  pi1grims,which 
has  become  one  of  tne  finest  in  Rome.*  Ho 
did  not  receive  ordera  until  the  year  1551, 
having  considered  himself  until  then  un- 
worthy of  them.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the 
community  of  St.  Jerome,  and  instmcted 
children,  and  finally  also  young  eccled- 
astics,  who  were  called  oratonana^j  because 
they  placed  tliemselves  before  the  church 
to  caQ  the  people  to  prayer.  In  1564,  Neri 
collected  tLese  disciples  into  a  communi- 
ty, and  gave  them  re^lar  statutes,  but  im- 
posed no  vow,  wishmg  that  they  should 
always  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of 
charity  only.  Gregoiy  XIII  approved  of 
this  congregation  in  1 575,  and  gave  them 
the  church  Sku  Maria  di  FaaieeUa.  The 
congregation  soon  spread  over  Italy.  Ba- 
ronius,  one  of  his  most  distin^ished  dis- 
ciples, assisted  him  in  his  last  sickness.  He 
died  May  26,  1595.  His  letters  were 
published  at  Padua  in  1751.  He  wrote 
several  other  works;  also  poems,  to  be 
found  in  vol.  i  of  Rime  Oneste,  A  number 
of  the  poems  of  his  youth  he  ordered  to  be 
burnt  shortly  before  his  death.  His  life  was 
written  by  Ant  Gallonio,  his  disciple,  and 
the  eye-witness,  as  he  says,  of  most  of 
the  extraordinary  deeds  he  describes.  His 
life  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  v  of  the  ^cta 
&mctonifn,  (q.  v.)  Baronius  succeeded 
him  as  general  of  the  society  in  1593. 

Nerli,  Philip,  a  Florentine  historian, 
was  bom  in  1485,  in  Florence,  of  a  patri- 

**  At  the  time  ofthe jubilee  in  IGOO,  this  estah- 
lisfament  supported,  during  three  days,  upwards 
of  440,500  jnen  and  25,000  women. 

t  The  followers  of  this  saint  are  called,  in  Italy, 
also  FUippmi  (Philippians,  from  tb«r  founder). 
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cian  fiimily,  and  early  prepared  himselfj 
by  various  studies^  for  the  duties  to  which 
his  birth  called  him.  Cosmo  I  made  him 
a  senator.  He  died  in  1556.  He  left  in 
manuscript,  Commentaij  dt^faiti  cwili  oc- 
corsi  nella  Citla  di  Pirmze  daW  Anno  1215 
oi  1537,  not  printed  until  1728,  though 
the  nepiiew  of  the  author  had  presented 
it  to  Francis  Medici  II,  requesting  his 
O))inion  respecting  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lishing it  Francis  of  31^ici  therefore 
seetns  to  have  preferred  not  to  see  it  pub- 
lished. To  appreciate  a  history,  we  must 
always  know  the  character  of  the  histo- 
rian, particularly  if  he  treats  of  times  much 
agitated  by  party  struggles,  which  affected 
him  personally.  Neni,  though  not  de- 
sirous of  a  monarchy,  was,  in  his  dispo- 
sition, aristocratic.  His  ancestors  had 
been  consuls  300  years  before  him ;  wo- 
men of  his  family  are  mentioned  by  Dante. 
His  uncle  had  the  first  Homer  printed.  To 
himself,  when  young,  Horace  was  dedi- 
cated, ^  because  lie  allowed  no  day  to  pass 
without  reading  him.^  He  formed  him- 
self in  the  ffardens  of  the  Rucellai,  ia  the 
society  of  MacchiaveUi,  who  dedicated  a 
chapter  to  him.  He  says,  in  the  preface 
of  his  work  nientioned  above,  that  his  en- 
deavor is  to  show  why  the  citizens  of  the 
great  republic  have  subjected  it  to  one 
single  house  (the  Medici).  Some  have 
reproached  him  of  flattery ;  but  Ranke,  in 
he  excellent  work  Zwr  KriUk  luwrer 
Ceschichtschreiber  (Leipsic  and  Berlin, 
l&fiM),  says,  that  he  treats  tliat  branch  of 
the  Medici,  at  least,  which  ruled  to  the 
death  of  Clement  VII,  without  hatred 
indeed,  but  without  partiality. 

NxRo,  Lucius  Doniitius  Ahenoborbus 
(afler  his  adoption,  called  Oaudius  Dru- 
'  gm),  the  son  of  Caius  Domiuus  Aheno- 
barmis  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germnnicus,  was  born  at  Antium,  A.  D. 
^,  When  Agrippina  afterwards  married 
the  emperor  Claudius,  he  wias  adopted  by 
him,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, A.  D.  54.  Augustus,  the  first  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  family  of  the  Ctesars, 
commenced  his  reign  with  cruelty,  but 
ended  with  clemency.  Nero,  tlie  Inst,  be- 
gan mildly,  but  ended  cruelly.  Ho  was 
excellently  educated.  Burrhus  instilled 
into  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  the  fonnation  of  a 
great  general  and  statesman,  while  Sene- 
ca made  him  familiar  with  philosophy 
and  elegant  literature.  The  beginning  of 
his  reign  even  surpassed  the  expectations 
founded  upon  the  union  of  his  great  tal- 
ents with  such  an  education.  A  sentence 
cf  death  being  presented  to  him  for  his 


signatitfe,  he  exproBsed  a  widi  that  be 
had  never  learned  to  write.  But  the  flat- 
tery and  the  seductions  of  his  oourtien^ 
particularly  of  his  fieedman  Narcissus^ 
soon  brought  to  light  a  character  which  tiQ 
this  time  nad  slumbered.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  Nero  gave  himaeif  up  to 
the  greatest  excesses  of  sensuality  and 
cruelty.  He  firat  poisoned  Britanuicu^ 
to  whose  prejudice  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  Agrippina, 
and  afterwards,  fearing  his  motber'a  am- 
.bition,  put  her  to  death  ako.  The  ridicu- 
lous desire  of  being  esteemed  a  great  per- 
former in  music,  ruled  in  his  bosom  su- 
perior to  all  other  passions.  He  perfbrni- 
ed  in  public,  and  placed  soldiers,  as  sfnes^ 
to  observe  those  who  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  admire  his  voice  or  his  execu- 
tion. He  wished  also  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  chariot  race.  He  traversed  all 
Greece  with  a  retinue  of  artists,  and,  of 
course,  won  the  first  prizes  in  all  the  oefe- 
brated  contests  and  ^^ames.  Sei.suality 
made  him  ingenious  m  gluttony  ami  in 
the  gratification  of  his  natural  propenatieB ; 
extravagance  made  him  covetous^  and 
danger  made  him  cruel.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished victims  to  his  crueltyy  be- 
sides Britannicus  and  Agrippina,  were  hi» 
instructers  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  the  poel 
Lucan,  and  his  vrives  Octovia  ((teughter 
of  Claudius  and  Messaiina,  whom  he 
divorced  cm  pretext  of  banrenneea,  and 
then  banished  to  the  idand  of  Pandaleria, 
where  he  soon  afler  caused  her  to  kill 
herself  by  opening  her  veins),  and  Pop- 
peea  Sabina.  **  My  predeceesors,"  said  be^  * 
^  did  not  kiM>w  me  rights  of  monardiy. 
People  may  hate  me,  if  they  only  fear  nvi^ 
For  the  gratification  of  an  insane  caprice^ 
he  set  fire  to  Rome,  merely,  as  it  m  ra- 
ported,  that  he  might  have  a  real  repie* 
sentation  of  the  conflagration  of  TVoy. 
The  most  beautiful  monuments  of  ait 
and  of  history  were  burnt  to  the  ground 
in  this  fire,  which  lasted  nine  days.  He 
transferred  the  guilt  of  this  action  ID 
the  Christians,  and  caused  them  to  be 
cruelly  persecuted  for  it  throughout  the 
empire.  As  his  passion  for  bunding  was 
very  strong,  he  caused  that  pan  <»  the 
city  which  was  burned  to  be  rebuilt  in  a 
maimer  more  splendid  and  magnifioem 
tlian  before.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
buildings  ^-as  the  palace  wliich  he  erected 
for  himself  in  Rome,  and  which  was 
known  under  the  name  of  the  geUv 
house.  His  ^travagance  in  other  things 
—clothes,  hunting,  tumiture,  &Cw — ^wasai 
boundless  as  his  munificence  to  tbepeopb 
of  Rome,  whom  he  enriched  by  gnit 
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bmsBee  [krgiti&nfB^  common  in  the  re- 
public only  under  certain  circumstances), 
while  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  taxes.    Several  conspiracies 
were   formed    against    him    in    Rome, 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
conspiratora  themselves.    At  last,  the  re- 
vole  of  Galba,  his  governor  in  Spain,  whose 
cause  the  senate  also  espoused,  succeed- 
ed.   The  tyrant  anticipated  the  punish- 
ment which  awaited  him,  by  committing 
fluicide,  A.  D.  68.     Although  the  mani- 
festations of  joy  were  great  at  his  death, 
yet  persons  were  not  vranting  who  still 
admired,  deified    and     lamented     him. 
They  strewed  his  grave  with  flowers,  and 
placed  his  statue  near  the  rostrum.     In 
(ihoit,  his  memorf  was  so  precious  to  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  and  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  enaeared  to  him  by  liberali- 
ty and  indulgence,  that  many  impostors 
aucceeded,  for  a  time,  in  passing  them- 
selves off  for  Nero.    Nero  was  less  inimi- 
cal to  ingenious  raillery  because  possessed 
fff  much  wit  hiinseU;  notwithstanding  he 
was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  made 
use  of  speeches  prepared  by  another.    It 
w  much  to  be  lamented  that  that  part  of 
Tacitus  which  contains  a  particular  de- 
acription  of  the  character  and   govern- 
ment of  Nero,  has  not  come  dowif  to  us. 

Nbrva,  the  successor  of  Domitian,  and 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  In  early  life,  he  held  the  con- 
sulship, and  was  a  man  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  not  without  poetical  talent,  but 
was  advanced  in  age  when  be  ascended 
the  throne,  A.  D.  ^  He,  nevertheless, 
performed  many  beneficent  acts,  provided 
for  the  public  tranquillity  and  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  and  relieved  the  poor. 
Notwith^anding  this,  there  were  many 
unfiriendly  to  him,  particularly  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  and  there  was  even  a  con- 
s|wacy  formed  against  him.*  He  died 
A.  D.  98.    Trajan  was  his  successor. 

Nerves.  The  nerves  of  the  animal 
fiame  are  composed  of  bundles  of  white 
parallel  medullary  threads.  Every  bun- 
dle is  surrounded  vnth  a  soft  sheath 
full  of  blood-vessels,  and  whose  finest 
branches  terminate  in  the  substance  of 
the  nerves.  These  nerves  are  spread 
through  the  whole  animal  frame,  and  va- 
riously connected  with  each  other.  Only 
the  epidermis,  the  hair  and  nails  are  des- 
titute of  tbem.  They  are  of  various  size, 
aeeordiiig  ^  they  are  composed  of  more 
•r  fewer  bundles  of  medullaiy  threads. 
In  the  course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a 
nugiber  of  knots ;  these  are  called  ran- 
ifmm}  they  are  commonly  of  an  oblong 


shape,  and  of  a  grayish  color,  somewhat 
inclining  to  red,  which  is  perhaps  owing 
to  their  being  extremely  vascular.  In 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  the  nerves 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  th«« 
bundles  composing  them  are  mutually  in- 
terwoven to  such  a  degree  that  they  can- 
not be  disjoined  without  violence.  Tbesp 
communif^ations  are  called  jlexusts^  and 
are  found  particularly  in  tne  abdomen 
behind  the  stomach,  and  in  the  region  of 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  near  tlie  liver, 
mesentery,  heart,  &c.  The  final  termi- 
nations of  the  nerves  are  various,  particu- 
larly those  which  run  to  the  organs  of 
sense.  In  the  auricular  organ,  for,  in- 
stance, the  nerves  terminate  in  a  soft  mass 
like  pap,  surrounded  with  moisture ;  the 
optic  nerve  terminates  in  a  medullary 
skin ;  the  nerves  of  taste  terminate  in  litde 
papUliB ;  those  of  feeling  in  the  points'of 
the  fingers,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  in 
senerai;  those  belonging  to  the  muscles  are 
lost  in  the  texture  of  the  same,  so  that  theii 
terminations  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. All  the  nerves  are  embraced  un- 
der the  g-eneral  head  of  the  nervoua  ays- 
Urn,  This  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation 
of  it.  The  brain  is  the  centre,  from  which 
or  to  which  proceed  all  impressions  com- 
municated to  the  nerves.  The  substance 
of  the  nerves  is  the  same  medullary  mat- 
ter which  constitutes  the  brain,  resem- 
bling the  white  of  an  eg^,  and  appearing, 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  as  if  com})08ed  of 
little  balls.  The  central  termination  of 
all  the  nerves  is  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  where  they  branch  out  into  the 
skin  or  the  interior  of  the  organs.  The 
various  isolated,  and,  in  part,  heterogene- 
ous structures  of  which  the  body  consists, 
which  are  mechanically  joined  by  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  membranes  and  the 
ligaments,  are  united  into  one  harmoni- 
ous whole  by  means  of  the  nerves. .  The 
vascular  system  connects  them  only  so 
far  as  it  furnishes  the  supply  of  blood  re- 
quired for  tlieir  support  and  their  opera- 
tions ;  but  it  is  properly  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  imparts  to  all  their  life,  gov- 
en^  their  operations,  and  establishes  their 
sympathy  and  mutual  action.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  that  portion  of  the 
nervous  system  which  is  diffused  through 
the  abdomen,  forming  many  nets  and 
plexuses,  and  constitutmg  what  is  called 
the  ve^etoftve,  or  reproehictive,  or  organic 
nervous  systtm^  because  the  growth  and 
support  of  the  body  are  effected  by  it. 
Another  part  of  the  nervous  system  eS- 
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fords  the  means  of  consciousDess  and 
voluntary  action.  This  is  the  brain  or 
cerebral  system  (see  these  ttoo  articles)^ 
which  excites  the  nerves  that  put  in  ac- 
tion>  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  those  which  supply  sensibility  to  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  convey  to  the  brain 
the  impressions  thence  received.  The 
nerves  which  communicate  with  the  or- 
gan's of  sense,  run  in  pairs — ^the  first  pair 
(olfactory  nerve)  to  the  nooe,  where  it  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  nostrils, 
and  forms  the  power  of  smell ;  the  sec- 
ond (optic  nerve)  to  the  eyes;  this  is 
rouna,  thick  and  penetrates  from  behind 
the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye  (through  a 
round  plate  of  the  firm  coat  of  the  oall, 
containmg  many  little  apertures),  and  is 
spread  out  on  the  inner  and  concave  sur- 
tece  of  the  globe  into  a  thin  coat  called 
the  reHna,  on  which  the  images  of  exter- 
nal objects  are  fermed ;  the  eighth  pair 
(auditory  nerves)  are  spread  over  the  in- 
terior of  the  ear,  and  are  sensible  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  air.  From  the  nume- 
rous ramifications  of  the  ninth  pair  come 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  which  give  rise 
to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  general  sense 
of  feeling  is  situated  particularly  in  the 
skin ;  and  peculiarly  m  the '  points  of 
the  fingers.  This  sense  is  produced 
by  a  variety  of  nerves  diffused  over  the 
skin,  and  those  parts  which  are  most 
sensitive  are  supplied  with  the  greatest 
quanti^  of  nerves,  which  form  entire  se- 
ries of*^  contiguous  nervous  papiUtB ;  for 
instance,  at  the  lips,  the  points  of  the  fin- 
sera,  &C.  Thus  the  action  of  the  nerves 
IS  reciprocal  from  without  in^-ards,  and 
from  within  outwards — the  first,  because 
the  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense 
are  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the 
brain,  and  there  form  perceptions  and 
feeUngs;  the  second,  because  the  volunta- 
rv  motions  are  produced  by  communic4i- 
tjons  fit>m  the  brain  to  the  nerves,  while 
the  reproductive  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem quietly  supports  the  whole  machine, 
and,  m  a  sound  state  of  the  body,  is  rec- 
ognised only  by  the  operation  of  tho  ap- 
petites, and  by  a  general  feeling  of  ease 
throughout  the  system,  but,  in  a  diseased 
state,  gives  rise  to  general  uneasiness  and 
pain.  The  power  of  the  nervous  system 
has  no  fixed  point,  but  is  variable,  even  in 
the  same  subject  In  sleep,  the  activity 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  impaired,  that 
of  the  reproductive  system  heightened; 
therefore,  in  quiet  sleep,  the  operations  of 
the  senses  and  the  voluntaiy  motions 
cease,  while  tlie  activity  of  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation,  of  digestion, 


secretion    and    nouriahtnent 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appean  tbit 

the  whole  action  of  the  body  depemb 

upon  the  nervous  system.    (See  Aemwf 

Diseases,) 

Nervous  Diseases  (neuroses)  are  such 
as  consist  in  distiuhed  afiections  of  aen» 
and  motion,  unattended  by  any  chrooic 
or  acute  inflammation,  or  hemonrhagt>,  or 
by  any  disturbance  of  the  circulatioo. 
Nervous  pains  are  called  neuralgut: 
spasms  are  involuntary  contractions  in 
organs  which  have  muscular  fibroi,  or 
wbich  are  merely  susceptible  of  con- 
traction ;  eonvulsions  are  involuntary  aod 
irregular  contractions,  alternating  with 
relaxations,  in  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  the 
muscles,  simultaneously  or  successivelj; 
tetanus  is  a  permanent  contraction  of  a 
certain  class  of  muscles,  ordinarily  follow- 
ed by  deatli ;  contradion  is  a  retraction  ef 
the  fiexor  muscles  of  one  member  or  of 
two  parallel  membere ;  partUvsu  is  the 
diminution  or  loiBS  of  the  sensibility  of  an 
organ  of  sense,  or  the  contractility  of  an 
organ  of  motion.  The  pains,  qpasms,  pa- 
ralyns,  take  different  names,  according  to 
the  parts  affected.  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  ntwrosts  is  apoplexy  (q.  v.),  which 
is  characterized  by  the  suspension  or  suc- 
cessive loss  of  sense  and  understandiof,  , 
as  well  as  of  motion.  The  affections  « 
the  mind,  known  under  the  names  of 
menial  alienation^  insanihf^  idiocy  y  &C.,  an 
also  neuroses ;  tliat  is,  disturbancos  in  the  | 
action  of  tlie  nervous  system.  It  has  bees 
asserted  that  ner\'ous  diseases  are  render-  ' 
ed  more  common  by  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation; and,  in  fact,  the  nerves  become 
more  irritable,  and  therefore  more  liable 
to  bo  diseased  with  the  progress  of  inteffi- 
gence.  But  the  refinements  of  the  mod- 
ems in  their  food  and  drinks,  the  uee  of 
fermented  liquors,  wine,  cofiee  and  tis, 
are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  nervoui 
maladies.  The  early  and  excessive  \m 
of  these  liquids  provokes  the  nerves,  aod 
diseases  the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  lo 
cerebral  fevera  in  children,  to  the  vapon 
or  hysterics  (q.  v.)  in  women,  to  hm- 
chondria  (bue  hypockondriasiB\  apoplexT 
and  paralysis  in  men.  It  is  not  alwan 
easy  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  fiea- 
rosis  from  those  of  infiommation ;  but,  m 
the  treatment  in  the  two  crises  must  be 
entirely  different,  it  is  of  the  greatest  m 
portance  to  use  every  caution  in  this  n- 
spect.  Particular  medicines,  winch  wen 
considered  as  specific  remedies  in  nervom 
diseases,  were  formeriy  in  us« ;  but  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  warm  bad)^ 
soothing  driuloB^  vegetable  diet,  exerdi^ 
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ncmtion,  sometimeB  bleeding,  at  others 
nibeftcients,  opium  in  a  few  cases,  when 
the  pain  is  great,  and  Peruvian  baik,  are 
the  best  antagonists  of  neuroaia.  The 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  hdwever, 
has  often  embarrassed  the  scientific  prac- 
titioner, as  they  often  resist  the  most  skii- 
fill  and  sagacious  u>pUcations.  (See 
the  articles  Aervef,  MenUd  Derangement^ 
kc.) 

Ness  ;  a  termination  common  in  Scan- 
dinavian geographical  names,  and  signi- 


^ESSELRODE,  count  Chsrles  Robert  de, 
Russian  privr  counsellor  and  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  aftairs,  was  bom  in 
livonia,  in  1755,  of  an  ancient  Ger- 
man fainily,  which  had  held  the  rank  of 
counts  since  1710.  He  early  entered  the 
dipk>matic  career.  Count  Capo  d^strias 
(q.  V.)  shared  with  him  the  direction  of 
foreign  affiurs  in  the  cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg until  1821,  when  the  revolution  of 
the  Greeks  aiKl  the  policy  of  Russia  to- 
wards the  Turks,  caused  Capo  d'Istrias.to 
leave  the  ministiy,  since  which  time, 
count  Nesselrode  nas  stood  alone  at  tlie 
bead  of  foretcn  affiiira.  (See  Schoell's 
^Ki^  des  TrmUa  de  Pair,  vol.  x  and  xi.) 
He  concluded,  March  19,  1813,  a  treaty' 
with  Prussia,  at  Broslau^  and,  June  15, 
1813;  a  treaty  of  subsidy  with  England,  at 
Beichenbach;  he  then  conclude,  Sep- 
tember 9,.  at  Teplitz,  the  treatv  between 
Ruaaa  and  Austria.  In  1814,  be  follow- 
ed the  emperor  to  France,  and  signed, 
March  1,  the  quadruple  alhance  at  Chau- 
mont  In  the  night  of  March  30,  lie  and 
count  Orloft^  on  the  part  of  Russia,  count 
Paar,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  and  marshal 
Marmont,  on  the  port  of  France,  signed 
the  convention  by  wliich  Paris  w^as  to  be 
Bunendered.  All  the  notes  issued  at  that 
time  by  the  allies,  as  well  as  the  peace  of 
Paris,  1814,  are  also  signed  by  count  Nes- 
selrode. At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members.  It 
was  be  who  delivered  the  famous  Russian 
note  of  December  31,  1814,  to  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  which  pro- 
nounced the  new  division  of  Poland  and 
the  cession  of  the  chief  part  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia.  He  signed,  March  13, 1815,  the 
outlawry  of  Napoleon,  and,  on  March  25, 
the  renewed  treaty  of  Chaumont  Since 
then,  count  Nesseirode  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  diplomatists  of  the  holy  al- 
liance, and  followed  tho  emperor  Alexan- 
der to  Aix-larChapelle  in  1818,  to  Trop- 
pan  in  1890,  Laybach  in  1821,  and  Ve- 
rona in  1892.  His  services  have  been 
rewarded  by  ouny .  Russian  and  foreign 
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orders,  and  very  considerate  grants  of 
lands  fix>m  his  sovereign. 

Nest  ;  the  place  or  bed  formed  or  used 
by  a  bird  for  mcubation,  or  the  mansion 
of  her  young  until  they  are  able  to  ft^. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  the  bed  m 
which  certain  insects  deposit  theur  egss. 
The  construction  and  situations  of  the 
nests  of  birds  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
variety  of  materials  employed  bv  them. 
Some  birds  build  their  nests  with  what, 
in  the  case  of  rational  beings,  would  be 
called  great  ingenuity;  others  with  the 
greatest  negligence.  They  seem  to  be 
governed  in  the  process  merely  by  instinct ' 
In  fiict,  naturalists  plac«  this  class  of  ani- 
mals below  the  mammoHiu  Thus  birds  of 
cooler  climfites,  that  build  early  in  the 
spring,  require  warmth  and  dieher  Ibr 
tfieir  young,  and  the  black-bird  and  ihnisb 
Une  their  nests  vnth  a  plaster  of  clay, 
perfectly  excluding  the  keen  icy  gales  of 
the  season ;  yet,  would  accident  destroy 
this  first  abode,  they  wiH  construct  an- 
other, even  when  the  sunmier  is  fiur  ad- 
vanced, upon  the  model  of  the  first,  and 
with  the  same  precautions  against  severe 
weather,  when  all  necessity  lor  such  pro- 
vision bos  ceased,  and  the  usual  temnera- 
ture  of  tlie  season  rather  requires  eoolnesa 
and  a  free  cumulation  of  air.  Hie  house- 
sparrow  will  commonly  build  four  or  five 
times  in  the  year,  and,  without  the  least 
consideration  of  site  or  season,  eoUect  a 
great  mass  of  straw  and  hay,  and  gather 
many  featliers  to  line  the  nesi.  The 
wood-pigeon  and  jay,  which  build  on  the 
tall  under-wood  in  the  open  air,  will  eon- 
struct  their  nests  so  slightly,  and  vrith 
such  a  scanty  provision  of  materials,  that 
the^  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
theur  broods;  and  the  rook's  nest  is,  at 
times,  torn  from  its  airy  site,  or  its  eggs 
are  shaken  from  it  by  the  f^ales  of  spring.  . 
The  house-martin  builds  its  earthy  shed 
under  die  roof  of  the  house,  1^.,  and 
usually  brings  out  its  yoimg  in  July  and 
August ;  but  one  rainy  day  at  this  period, 
attended  with  wind,  will  often  moisten 
tlie  earth  that  composes  the  nest;  the 
cement  fails,  and  all  the  unfiedged  young 
ones  are  dashed  upon  the  ground.  The 
variety  of  spots  chosen  by  l>irds  accord- 
ing to  their  species  is  endless. 

Nestor  viras  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Grecian  heroes  at  Troy  for  wisdom, 
the  consequence  of  his  great  age  (hence 
the  phrase  a  J^eator);  he  was  also  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  his  mild  and  per- 
suasive eloquence.  These  are  the  quafi- 
ties  Homer  has  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Iliad.    Nestor  was  the  son  of  Nekua  and 
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Chioris.  He  was  educated  at  GeraDia,  and 
succeeded  his  father  as  prince  of  Pylos. 
lu  his  youth  and  manhood,  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  many  bold  exploits,  but  also 
eariy  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  prudent 
counsellor  and  persuasive  orator.  He 
signalized  himself  among  the  Lapithfle, 
whom  he  assisted  in  their  war  with  the 
Centaurs.  After  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the 
sons  of  Aphareiis,  were  killed  by  the  Di- 
oscuri, he  also  became  king  of  Messenia. 
Notwithstanding  he  had  lived  through 
two  generations,  when  the  expedition 
to  Troy  was  undertaken,  he,  neverthe- 
less, took  part  in  it,  and  conducted  the 
forces  under  his  command  in  twenty,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  ninety 
vessels  to  Troy.  Whether  we  reckon 
a  generation  at  a  hundred  years,  as  the 
ancients  did,  or  at  thirty  years,  as  is 
usual  with  us,  in  either  case  Nestor  was 
too  old  to  take  a  persona]  share  in  tlie 
combats  before  Troy.  The  part  which  is 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  is  that  of  an 
experienced  counsellor.  He  endeavored 
to  produce  a  reconciliation  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  and  encoura^, 
advised,  instructed  and  blamed  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Without  his  interference, 
the  siege  of  Troy  would  more  than  once 
have  been  abandoned.  After  the  capture 
of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  here 
visited  him  to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing Ulysses.  Homer  states  Eurydice,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Clymene,  to  have  been 
bis  wife  ;  others,  Anaxibia,  the  daughter 
of  Craticus.  He  had  several  eons  and 
daughters,  but  they  are  not  distinguished 
in  history.  After  Nestor  had  outlived 
three  generations,  he  died  quietly  at  Pylos, 
where,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  pretended  to  distinguish  his 
dwelling  and  his  grave. 

Nestor,  n  Russian  historian,  bom 
about  1056,  was  a  monk  in  the  Petscheri- 
an  or  cavern  monastery  in  Kiev,  and  died 
after  1116.  Besides  biographies  of  abbots 
tmd  other  pious  membcre  of  his  monas- 
tery, the  fragments  of  which  were  collect- 
ed by  another  bond,  he  wrote  a  chronicle 
in  his  vernacular  tongue^  which  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
North,  having  evidendy  imitated  and 
profited  by  the  Byzantine  historians  with 
regard  to  the  most  ancient  histor)'.  The 
other  sources  from  which  he  obtained  in- 
formation are  unknown.  He  wrote  much 
as  a  contemporary,  or  from  the  nuditions 
of  an  old  monk  of  the  monastery,  Jan. 
This  work  is  modelled  according  to  the 
spirit  of  his  age.    Pious  reflections  and 


scriptural  language  are  frequently  inter- 
woven with  the  narration,  and  the  petsons 
are  usually  introduced  speaking,  but  the 
original  text  of  his  chronicle  is  lost,  and 
by  the  interpolations  of  those  who  have 
continued  the  history  (bishop  Sylvester  of 
Kiev,  and  many  others^  to  tiie  year  1203, 
it  is  altered  to  an  increoibie  degree,  so  that 
no  correct  decision  can  be  passed  upon 
his  historical  merits  before  strict  inquiries 
have  been  made  to  determine  how  moch 
of  the  historical  information  now  extant 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  Nestor,  it 
has  never  yet  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty to  what  year  his  researches  extend- 
ed. Schl6zer  has  rendered  great  service 
to  this  father  of  Rusenan  history,  by  the 
publication  of  bis  unfortunately  not  com- 
pleted work,  Nestor's  Russian  Annak 
(from  8fS2  to  lUO),  compared  with  the 
original  Sclavonic  text,  and  with  the 
errors  and  interpolations  expurgated  as 
far  as  possible,  explained  and  translated 
(into  German  only  to  the  year  960,  Gottin- 
gen,  1803—9, 5  vols.),  besides  which  may 
be  mentioned,  as  an  abridgment  and 
improvement,  Jos.  Mfiller^  Ancient  Rus- 
sian History,  from  Nestor,  with  reference 
to  8cbl6zer's  Russian  Annals  (Atimsdke 
^nnaUn),  which  are  here  correcte<l,  com- 
pleted and  enlarged  (Beriin,  1^1^  A 
part  of  Nestor's  chronicle  from  the  Pusch- 
kinian  manuscript  was  printed  for  the 
Russian  historical  and  antiquarian  society 
(Moscow,  1814,  Timkowsky's  edition). 

Nestorius,  and  NESTORiAifs.  (See 
Sifrian  Christiaru,  and  Chriaiians  of  SU 
Thomas,) 
Nests,  Edible.  (See  Birds^  Aesfs.) 
Net  (Italian  neUo,  pure) ;  that  which 
remains  of  a  weight,  quantity,  &C.,  ailar 
making  certara  deductions.  Thus,  m 
mercantile  langua^,  the  net  toeighi  is  the 
weight  of  any  article  aAer  deducting  tare 
and  tret :  nd  profits^  incomit,  &C.,  is  the 
al)solute  profit  or  income,  after  deducting 
expenses,  interest,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to 
gros8  (brvtUi), 
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Ihgtory  of  iht  JSrdhtriandB.—\,  TUl  1548, 
or  till  the  Union  under  the  House  of  ^^tuB- 
trio. — ^The  Netherlands  comprise  the 
Lowlands,  or  north-west  declivity  of  the 
great  basin  formed  by  the  forest  of  Arde^n- 
nes,  the  Vosses,  the  Hunsdock,  the  Sie- 
bengebirge,  the  Spessart,  Odenwald  and 
Hartz,  in  die  valley  of  which  the  Rhine 
flows  down  through  the  Netheriands.  The 
southern  portion  of  these  Low  Countiioi 
belonged,  in  Cfesar's  time,  to  Gaul  (GaBw 
Belfricay  That  great  general  declaned  the 
Belgians  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gellie 
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tribes.  The  soitheni  portion,  situated 
between  the  Meuae,  the  Uml,  and  the 
Rhine,  was  called  the  Island  of  the  Bata- 
vians;  and,  with  Friesland,  iormed  part 
of  Gemiauy.  The  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands north  of  the  Rhine,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Frisians,  who  were,  as  w«il  as  the  Ba- 
tavians,  a  German  nation.  We  are  made 
more  particularly  acquainted  with  both, 
from  the  struggle  which  they  so  honor- 
ably sustained,  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
vilifi,  against  the  Romans.  At  subsequent 
periods^  we  iind  them  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  piracy,  and  they  were  finally 
overpowered  by  the  Romans.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  sixth  the 
^Igians,  were  reduced  to  submission  by 
the  Franks;  but  the  Frisians  were  not 
subdued  undl  the  seventh  century.  (See 
BelgitaUt  BaJUaians^  and  Frigians,)  By 
the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843  (see  Franct\i 
JBatavia  and  Friesland  were  annexed  to 
the  now  kingdom  of  Germany,  and  ad- 
ministered by  governors  who  eventually 
became  independent  In  the  eleventii 
century,  the  country  was  divided  into 
duchies,  counties  and  imperial  cities : 
Brabant  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and  after- 
wards Luxemburg,  Limburg  and  Guel- 
deis,  were  governed  by  dukes ;  Flanders, 
Holland,  ZeeUmd,  Hainault,  Artois,  Na- 
mur  and  ^litphen,  by  counts ;  Friesland 
Proper  remained  a  free  lordsbip;  Utrecht 
became  a  bishopric:  the  secular  authority 
of  the  bishop  extended  over  Groningen 
and  Overyssel.  Of  all  these  rulers,  the 
rotmts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  power- 
ful ;  and,  after  their  possessions  had  pass- 
ed, in  1363,  to  the  more  powerful  house 
of  Burgundy,  the  latter,  partly  by  mar- 
riages, pardy  by  force  or  cession,  obtained 
posseasioD  of  the  largest  part  of  die  Low 
Countries.  The  last  duke  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  the  Bold  (q.  v.)»  fell,  in  1477,  in 
betde  with  the  brave  Swiss ;  his  daught^ 
Maiy,  by  her  marriage  with  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  brought  the  Netherlands  to 
Austria,  and  Charks  V,  grandson  of  Max- 
imilian, bom  U3  the  Netherlands,  united 
(1548)  the  17  provinces  with  Spain,  by  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  as  forever  mseparable 
fiom  it,  according  to  the  rule  of  priniogen- 
iture.  From  1512,  tliey  formed,  under 
the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy, 
an  appendage  to  the  German  empire. 
East  Friesland  continued,  under  its  own 
piince8,attached  to  the  circle  of  Westphalia. 
— n.  TUl  1810,  or  m  the  Uniommththe 
I\rtnekEinpire, — Under  the  reign  of  Charles 
V,the  Protestant  religion,  though  severely 
opposed,  spread  in  the  Belgic  and  Bata- 
vian  provinces.    The  numter  of  persons 


executed,  during  his  reign,  in  these  coun- 
tries, for  heresy,  is  computed  at  100,000. 
The  rulers  of  the  ^fetberlands,  even 
Charles  V,  had  always  respected  their 
privileges  and  ancient  liberties,  by  which 
means  the  country  bad  been  rendered 
proeoerous,  and  had  been  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  monarchs.  Charles's  son 
and  successor,  the  cold  tyrant  Philip  II, 
abandoned  the  maxims  of  his  prudent 
predecessor.  Bom  in  Spain,  he  treated 
the  distant  Netherlands  with  the  greatest 
severity.  His  governors,  especially  the 
cmel  Granvella,  assailed  the  estabusbed 
rights  of  the  provinces;  and,  by  means  of 
the  inquisition,  all  freedom  of  relieious 
opinion  was  to  be  exterminated.  These 
measures  excited  the  wrath  of  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  great  numbers  of  industrious  arti- 
sans, particularly  workers  in  wool,  fled  to 
other  countries,  especially  to  England  and 
Saxony  ;  the  nobility  conspired  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights  (see  Crueitx);  and  the 
Protestants  publicly  celebrated  their  di- 
vine worship  with  all  the  defiance  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  Granvella  was  recalled, 
in  1564,  it  was  too  late  to  extinguish  the 
conflagftition  he  had  kindled,  except  by 
force.  Philip  sent  the  bloody  Alva  (q.  v.J, 
under  the  axe  of  whose  executioner  fell 
the  heads  of  tlie  noblest  of  the  nation — 
Egmont  and  Hoom.  The  prudent  prince 
of  Orange  had  disappeared  only  to  re- 
appear in  arms,  while  Alva  sacrificed 
thousands  to  his  fanadcal  rage.  Even  the 
moderadon  of  his  wise  successor  Zuiiiga, 
could  not  calm  the  excited  spirits ;  and  U)e 
politic  prince  of  Orange,  though  often  de- 
feated by  don  John  of  Austria  and  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  finally  came  off  victori- 
ous in  tlie  unequal  conflict  for  freedom 
and  religion.  The  struggle  would  have 
been  sooner  terminated,  had  not  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  Dutch  provinces — 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  nobles,  each 
aiming  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the 
unhappy  religious  suspicions  prevailing  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants — done 
much  to  retard  the  victory.  Almost  oil 
the  otheff  provinces  joined,  indeed,  at 
Ghent,  in  1576,  the  open  rebellion  of  Hol- 
land and  Zeeland ;  but  the  abilities  of  the 
Spanish  governor,  the  prince  of  Pojina 
(see  Fometfe),  were  successfully  employed 
in  reducing  the  most  southern,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  the  Walloon  provinces,  to  the 
Spanish  power ;  and,  soon  after,  in  subju- 
gating Brabant  and  Flanders,  by  force  of 
arms,  in  eflTecting  which  he  was  much  as- 
siMed  by  the  flight  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  inlQuentiaf  citizens,  who  repaired 
mostiy  to  Holland.     In  1579,  the  five 
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northern  prortnces, — ^HoIIand«  Zeeland, 
Utrecht,  Guelders  and  Friesland, — con- 
cluded the  celebrated  union  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  they  declared  theinaelves  inde- 
pendent of  Spain.  They  were  joined,  in 
1580,  by  Overyasel,  and,  in  1594,  by  Gron- 
ingen.  Thus,  after  the  united  provincea 
Im  renounceid  their  allegiance  (July  26^ 
1581)  to  the  kinp  of  Spain,  "^as  a  tyrant," 
arose  the  repubhc  of  tne  United  Nether- 
lands, afterwards  commonly  called  Hoi-' 
land,  from  the  province  of  that  name, 
which  was  superior  to  the  others  in  ex- 
tent, population,  riches  and  influence. 
After  the  assassination  of  William  (q.  t.\ 
of  Orange,  July  10, 1584,  Maurice  (q.  v.) 
became  stadtholder  (governor),  and  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  bis  predecessor.  His 
victories  at  Nieuport  and  in  Brabant,  the 
bold  and  victorious  exploits  of  the  Dutch 
admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  II 
(q.  v.),  the  wars  of  France  and  England 
against  ^pain,  and  the  apathy  of  Phiup  II, 
caused,  in  1609,  the  peace  of  Antwerp,  of 
1^  years'  duration.  But  Holland  had  yet 
10  go  through  the  thirty  years'  war  (q.  v.), 
before  its  independence,  now  recognised 
by  all  the  powers  except  Spain,  was  fully 
secured  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
While  religious  disputes  distracted  the 
other  European  states,  Holland  offered  a 
safe  asylum  to  the  persecuted.  All  re- 
ligions were  tolerated.  The  continually 
increasing  population  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  employment  beyond  the  ocean. 
Compelled  oy  necesnty  to  make  war 
against  the  Spanish  fleets,  the  republicans 
soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and  enter- 
prising, indefatigable  merchants,  who  vis- 
ited every  sea,  and  to  whom  no  profit  was 
too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  discouragiog. 
The  commerce  of  Cadiss,  Antwerp  and  Lis- 
bon fell  into  their  hands ;  and  in  this  way  the 
United  Netherlands  were,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  commer^ 
cial  state  and  the  first  maritime  power  in 
the  worid ;  for,  with  about  100  vessels  of 
war,  they  bade  defiance  to  every  rival,  while 
£n^Iaud  and  France  rejoiced  in  the  hu- 
mihation  of  the  dreaded  monarchy  of 
Spain.  The  East  India  company  (q.  v.), 
established  in  1602,  with  a  capital  of  only 
6,459,840  guildere,  conquered  islands  and 
kingdoms  in  Asia.  (See  ibcKo,  Dutch ;  and 
East  India  ComfonUs.)  With  about  SOO 
ships,  they  earned  on  a  trade  with  China, 
and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  supf 
plied  Europe  with  the  productions  of  the 
Spice  islands.  The  sold,  the  pearls,  the 
precious  jewels  of  the  East,  all  passed 
through  their  handa  The  West  India 
company  was  not  so  succeseful,  on  ac- 


count of  the  jealousy  of  Englaiid  and 
France.  Holland,  nevertheless^  for  a  kmg 
time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  set; 
Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  victorious,  and 
Louis  XIV,  who  had  laid  a  deep  plan  £br 
humbling  the  darm^  republic,  vras  finaUy 
exhausted,  and  obhgea  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  these  conflicts  with  England  and 
France,  and  the  impolitic  partidpatioa 
in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  enteebled 
Holland ;  while  the  republican  jealousy  of 
the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Orange  kin- 
dled the  flames  of  party  raffe  and  civil 
war,  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  and  consistent  couree  of  poliCT. 
From  the  time  of  Maurice  and  Bamevekk 
the  two  leading  fiarties  (the  Orange  and 
the  patriotic,  or  the  anti-Orangel  had 
gradually  assumed  various  shades  or  opin- 
ion, under  leaders  who  pursued  their  own 
selfish  views.  By  the  same  causes,  re- 
ligipn  was  brought  into  play:  the  strict 
Calvinists  were,  in  genend,  Orangisis; 
those  of  other  opinions,  patriotic ;  thence 
the  fiiequent  political  conTulnons,  caused 
sometimes  by  the  encroachments  of  sonie 
stadtholders,  sometimes  by  popular  com- 
motions, and  which  were  always  preceded 
by  an  arbiuwy  administration  of  govern- 
ment, or  unsuccesBfui  wars.  This  wh 
shown  in  1618, 1672  and  1702,  and,  more 
fully,  in  1747,  in  which  year  the  house  of 
Orange  triumphed  over  the  repubhcaa 
party.  William  IV  received  the  dignity 
of  stadtholder  in  all  the  aeven  provinca^ 
hereditaiy  in  his  male  and  fenuJe  de- 
scendants. The  Spanish  or  CatboDc 
Netherlands  had,  meanwhile,  become  the 
fiital  apple  of  discord,  for  which  Austria 
and  France  contended  for  two  cenniries. 
By  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  ]65a» 
and  of  Aix-la-ChaDelle,  in  1666,  Spain 
was  finally  compelled  to  cede  to  France 
all  Artoia,  some  places  in  Flanders,  U«- 
nault,  Namurand  Luxemburg;  and  theit 
countries  were  subsequently  called  the 
French  Netherlands.  Bv  the  peace  of 
Utrecht^  which  put  an  end  to  the  Spanirii 
succession  virar  in  1713»  the  Spanidi 
Netherlands  were  restored  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  which  held  them  till  the 
French  revolution,  though  they  rebelled 
agiunst  Joseph  II,  especially  under  Van 
der  Noot  In  1782,  that  monarch  violated 
the  barrier-treaty  of  1715,  which  gave  die 
republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  tbe 
right  of  keepinff  garrisons  in  some  fiekic 
fortresses  on  Die  French  frontier;  be 
compelled  the  Dutch  garrisons  to  evacusie 
th«)m,  and  caused  most  of  the  fbiUuwM 
to  be  demolished.  This  measure  sreatlf 
fiicilitated  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  the 
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FicDcli  (1792  and  1794),  wfaich  was  ceded 
to  them,  iu  1797,  by  the  peace  of  Campo- 
FormJo.  Meanwhile  the  internal  conuno- 
tiooB  in  the  United  Provinces  Were  not 
Buppre00ed.  The  anti-Orange  or  republi- 
can party,  1^  no  means  annihilated  oy  the 
rendering  of  the  stadtholderehip  hereditary 
in  the  house  of  Orange,  raised  its  head 
anew  in  1786.  The  disputes  in  1781, 
with  Louis,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
been,  for  90  years,  field-marshal  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  had  exercised,  for  a 
time,  the  guardianship  of  the  hereditary 
itadthokler  William  V,  were  merely  pre- 
ludes to  the  furious  conflict  that  now 
arose.  The  «wife  of  the  stadtholder,  sister 
of  king  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  ar- 
rested by  violent  patriots,  besought  the 
succor  of  her  brother.  A  Prussian  army 
of  25,000  men  appeared  to  avenge  the  in-  • 
suit,  and  defend  the  rights  of  William  V. 
The  resistance  of  the  patriots  was  badly 
conducted  and  unsuccessful.  After  the 
storming  of  Amstelveen,  Amsterdam  fell 
^ptember,  1787)  into  the  power  of  the 
PriMsians.  The  superiority  of  the  stadt- 
bolder's  party  was  decisive ;  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  Orange  were  confirm^,  with 
additions,  and  a  close  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  tlic  republic.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Prussia.  The  anti-Orange  party 
wa?,  however,  only  intimidated,  while  its 
old  hate  was  imbittered.  When,  there- 
fore, the  victorious  banners  of  republican- 
ized  France  waved  (1794)  on  the  frontiers 
of  Holland,  the  malcontents  rose.  Piche- 
gni,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter 
of  1795,  and  by  the  favor  of  the  popular 
party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Holland.  The  hereditary 
stadtholder  fled,  with  his  family,  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Batavian  republic  was 
formed  May  16, 1795.  The  old  provinces 
were  merged  into  a  solo  republic ;  the 
legislative  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  given  to  a  representative  assem- 
bly ;  and  the  executive,  to  a  directory  of 
fiw.  The  new  republic  was  obliged  to 
cede  to  France  some  southern  districts, 
particularly  Maestricht,  Venloo,  Limburff 
and  Dutch  Flanders ;  to  form  a  perpetual 
alliance  with  that  state ;  jwiy  a  sum  of 
100,000,000  guilders;  and  allow  French 
troops  to  occupy  its  territories.  Six  years 
afler,  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  this 
constitution  (Oct.  18, 1801).  The  repub- 
lic was  again  divided  into  the  old  prov- 
inces ;  in  addition  to  which  the  land  of 
the  generalty  was  formed  into  an  eighth. 
The  administration  of  the  government 
was  Bimpliflcd ;  the  legislative  assembly 
diminished  to  35  deputies ;  and  the  'ex- 
18* 


ecutive  power  was  extended  to  a  couneil 
of  state  of  13  men.  Notwithstanding 
these  alterations,  tlie  Batavian  republic, 
incapable  of  effecting  its  ends  with  the 
feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  those  of  Britain ;  its  cok)-  , 
Dies  laid  waste ;  its  commerce  limited  to  a 
coasting-trade,  and  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  bank  of  Amsterdam 
ruined.  By  the  peace  ef  Amiens,  in 
1802,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  richest 
colonies— Ceylon.  Scarcely  were  the 
hopes  of  better  times  awakened,  when 
Holland  was  involved  in  the  new  wan 
of  France  with  Great  Britain.  Surinam 
and  the  Cape  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
British.  British  vessels  blockaded  tho 
coasts  of  Holland,  and  thus  the  last  nerve 
of  its  prosperity  seemed  destroyed.  For 
the  third  time,  the  Dutch  constitution  was 
changed  (April  29, 1805).  Tlie  state  was 
divided  into  eight  departments,  and  a  leg- 
islative body  of  19  members,  with  a  pen- 
sionaiy  (Schimmelpennink),  chosen  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  and  who  administered 
the  executive  |Kwer,  was  created.  A 
council  of  state,xonsisting  of  from  dye  to 
nine  members,  was  assigned  to  the  pen- 
sionary, and  five  ministers  had  the  care  of 
aflairs.  The  pensionary  received  an  in- 
definite sum,  for  the  mana^ment  of 
which  he  was  not  required  to  give  any  ac- 
count. But  in  this  stormy  period,  even 
Schimmelpennink's  virtue  was  insufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  a  country  which,  by  the 
loss  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  of  its 
abundant  resources,  was  already  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In  tiiis  troubled  sit- 
uation, the  only  alternative  seemed  to  bo 
to  incor|)orote  Holland  altogether  with 
the  French  empire.  This  measure,  long 
meditated,  was  accomplished  in  1806. 
The  brother  of  the  emperor,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, received  possession  of  Holland  as  a 
sovereign  kingdom,  and,  June  5,  1806,  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  By  the 
treaty  made  with  France  (May  24),  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Louis  Napoleon  should  be 
herediuiry,  constitutional  king  of  Holland, 
and  that  the  throne  should  be  secured  to 
his  lawful  male  posterity,  with  a  pro\i8- 
ion  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Hol- 
land should  never  be  united.  The  king 
remained  hereditary  constable  of  France, 
and,  with  all  his  children,  subject  to  tho 
French  imperial  femily  statute.  In  Holland, 
he  possessed,  without  limitation,  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  right  of  appointing  to  civil 
and  military  offices,  the  right  of  pardon- 
in":,  and  the  exclusive  government  of  the 
colonics.  A  council  of  state  was  also 
constituted,  of  13  members,  among  whom 
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wera  four  ministen  of  stale.  The  legiala- 
tiTO  body  consisted  of  90  membefs,  and  it 
was  provided  tiiat  this  body  should  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  the  territoiy  of  the  state.  But  Holland 
was  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom. 
It  was  excluded  from  the  commercial 
privileees  of  France,  though  it  had  to  fol- 
low aU  the  wars  of  Na|K>ieon.  The  na- 
tional debt  WBsaugmented  to  1,300^^000 
guilders.  The  only  means  by  which  the 
merchant  could  obtain  a  support  was  tlie 
smuggling  trade  with  England.  Almost 
all  the  sources  of  former  prosperity  were 
obstructed ;  and,  when  Napoleon's  decree 
of  Nov.  11, 1807,  was  promulgated  from 
Milan,  and  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  with  all 
its  terrible  consequences,  went  into  openir 
tion,  the  trade  of  Holland  was  totally 
ruiirad.  In  1807,  East  Friesland  and  Je- 
vor  were  annexed  to  it,  but  it  was  obliged 
to  cede,  in  return,  the  territory  situiUed 
between  the  French  •  frontier  and  the 
Mouse,  together  with  a  part  of  Zeeland, 
and  the  fortresses  Beraen-op-Zoom,  Breda, 
Hertogenboech  (Bois^e-Duc),  Grertruiden- 
burg,  Middleburg  andVlusbing.  The 
war  against  Austria,  in  1809,  gave  rise  to 
die  descent  of  the  English  on  Zeeland 
( Walcheren),  which  only  accelerated  Hol- 
land's ruin.  The  country,  at  the  same 
time,  experienced  some  great  calamities. 
In  January,  1809,  the  whole  tract  from 
Emmericht  to  Dortrecht  and  Rotterdam, 
upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  was  over- 
liowed;  more  than  300  men  lost  their 
lives  in  the  floods ;  and  several  thousand 
bead  of  cattle,  many  houses  and  mills, 
even  whole  villages,  were  swept  awny. 
The  exertions  of  the  good  but  weak  king, 
Yo  alleviate  the  general  distress,  were  of 
liule  avail,  particularly  after  the  landing 
of  the  English,  as  he  lost  the  friendship 
of  his  brother.  The  rnisundcrstandinff 
increased,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
March  16, 1810,  delayed  die  last  blow  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  l^uis,  not  to  involve 
the  countzy  in  his  personal  difficulties,  mr 
produce  a  war  with  France,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  easily  be  foreseen, 
voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  abdicated 
the  crown,  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  a 
minor,  July  1,  1810,  and  withdrew  into 
the  Austrian  territory,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual. Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanc- 
tion his  brotlier's  measures.  July  4, 
French  troops  occupied  Amsterdam,  and, 
by  the  imperial  deci^ee  of  July  10, 1810, 
Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
empu^;  Amsterdam  declared  tlie  third 
city  of  tlie  empire ;  and  six  senators,  six 
deputies   in  tho   council  of  state,   two 


judges  in  the  court  of  caantioD,  and  25 
deputies  in  the  legislative  body,  were 
assigned  to  Holland.  The  army  and 
navy,  both  officera  and  soldiers,  were  rs- 
ceived  into  the  imperial  service ;  and  tlw 
arch-treasurer  of  the  empire,  the  duke  of 
Piacenza  (Le  Brun),  became  the  emperor^ 
representative  in  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
erned the  country  till  Jan.  1, 1811,  when 
the  whole  constitution  was  to  be  modelled 
on  the  French.  Tlie  Dutch  departmenn^ 
which  had  already  been  formed  iu  the 
time  of  die  kingdom,  now  constituted  two 
military  divisions ;  the  conscription  was  in- 
troduced ;  and  half  of  the  forces  levied  were 
destined  for  the  army,  half  for  the  navy.— 
III.  TOl  1815,  or  m  the  Unum  of  iht 
Muhaianday  under  iht  Home  of  Orange^— 
Thus  all  the  17  provinces  of  the  Nadier- 
lauds  were  united  under  the  dominion  of 
France.  But  this  state  of  thinas  coDtii»- 
ued  only  till  the  end  of  18ia  Napoleon^ 
defeat  at  Leipenc  produced  a  change  in 
the  fiite  of  Belgium  and  Holland ;  the  ar- 
mies of  the  allies  advanced  arainsc  Fnmce ; 
a  combined  Prusaan  and  Kusaan  forcs^ 
under  general  Biilow,  was  sent  against  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment fixim  England,  under  general  Gn^- 
ham.  Nov.  20,  1813,  general  Baiow  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
Dutch  to  join  the  allies  against  the  French. 
On  the  18th  of  this  month,  Gysbrccht 
Charles  van  Hogcndorp,  a  moderate  ad- 
herent of  the  old  Oranffe  party,  had 
secrctly  assembled  in  his  house  some  of 
the  members  of  the  old  government,  wb(s 
in  1788—95,  had  managed  the  helm  of 
state,  and  f*ncieavoretl  lo  persuade  them  to 
constitute  tJiemselves  provisionally  as  the 
states-general ;  but  they  did  not  dare  eo- 
gage  in  the  undertaking.  Hoffendoip 
next  invited  those  who  had  held  tiie  reios 
of  state  in  1786  and  1787,  and  after  179Ss 
and  who,  though  formerly  anti-Orange, 
would  gladly  have  acceded  to  the  cdd 
republican  Orange  system,  had  they  not 
b^n  rendered  distrustful  by  tlieirexda- 
sion  from  the  first  meeting.  Afler  tuvo 
unsuccessful  attempts,  the  17  first  coo- 
federates  (among  whom  the  most  distin- 
guished were  tlie  count  Limburg-Styrum; 
3ie  lords  Van  Perponcher,  Fagel  and 
Changuion ;  the  generals  Sweerts,  Van 
Landas  and  De  Jonge ;  professor  Kemper 
and  the  advocate  Fannius  Scholtes) 
appointed  from  their  body  Gysbrecht  vaa 
Hogendorp  and  baron  Van  der  Duyn  vaa 
Maasdam,  a  man  of  liberal  principles,  tf 
a  provisory  government,  to  preserve  die 
revived  republic,  till  the  prince  of  Orange 
should  arrive  from  England,  whither  Via 
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ftrponcher  and  Fagel  were  deBpotched 
(November  19)  to  iuvite  him  Over.  The 
duumvirate  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most to  accomplish  this  design.  They 
■eot  messengers  to  the  head-quarters  of 
geoeial  B&low,  at  Munster,  and  to  Fronk- 
roit  on  the  Maine,  to  the  ^lied  monarchs, 
who  immediately  resolved  to  aid  the 
attempt  of  the  Dutch.  Kemper  and 
Scholten  were  sent  as  cominisaionerB  to 
induce  Amsterdam  to  declare  itself  jpub- 
lidy ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity  oi  the 
French  head-quarters,  under  general  Mo- 
lilor,  at  Utrecht,  this  could  not  be  effect- 
ed; but  they  received,  nevertheless,  the 
BtroDgest  assurances  of  attachment  to  the 
Louse  of  Orange.  The  hereditary  stadt* 
holder  arrived  at  the  Hague  November  30, 
where,  after  spending  a  day,  he  proceeded, 
in  December,  to  Amsterdam.  The  com- 
missionera  of  the  duumvirate  (Kemper 
and  F.  Scholten)  had,  as  it  is  thought,  of 
tlieir  own  motion,  issued  a  proclamation, 
ending  with  the  declaration,  ^  The  Neth- 
eilands  are  free,  and  William  I  is  the 
sovereign  prince  of  this  free  countiy." 
The  prince,  however,  accepted  the  nomi- 
nation only  on  condition  that  his  power 
should  be  restrained  by  a  constitution, 
which  (these  were  his  words)  <*  should 
guaranty  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  secure  them  from  eveiy 
eocraachment"  A  board  of  14  membera, 
among  whom  were  the  former  duumvi- 
rate, was  intrusted  with  the  framing  of 
this  constitution,  which,  however,  did  not 
wholly  answer  the  expectations  of  un- 
prejudiced and  intelligent  patriots.  More 
than  a  third  of  it  wa&  occupied  with  the 
riglits  and  privileges  of  the  reining  dy- 
nasty; the  most  important  ci^  regula- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  provincial 
estates,  were  left  to  be  settled  subsequent- 
ly ;  and  the  principles  of  the  judiciary  and 
of  the  finances  remained  undetermined. 
'This  sketch  was  made  public  before  vot- 
ing on  it;  but  all  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  prevented,  b^  the  rule  for- 
bidding ail  remarks  and  discussion  in  the 
convention,  to  which  600  notables,  from 
all  tiie  departments  of  the  former  United 
Provinces,  were  summoned.  Only  475 
appeared.  Amonff  the  125  absent,  there 
were  distinguished  men,  who  would  nei- 
ther have  submitted  to  express  their  opin- 
ion merely  by  yeas  or  nays,  nor  would 
have  deemed  themselves  justified  in  con- 
ferring the  sovereignty,  without  express 
instructions,  or  without  the  loudly-declared 
a»ent  of  the  whole  nation.  Of  those 
piBsent,  many  acquiesced  conditionally, 
although  their  votes  were  rei>orted  as  un- 


conditionaL  The  resuU  was,  tliat  there 
were  26  votes  only  unconditionally  op- 
posed to  the  plan  of  the  constitution,  which 
was  therefore  adopted,  by  a  majority  of 
449  Totes.  By  a  resolve  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  the  Bel^c  provinces  were 
united  with  the  United  Netherlands,  to 
form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  prince  William  I  (q.  v.)  was  recog- 
nised bv  all  the  powera  as  sovereign  king 
of  the  Netherlands.  As  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  cession  of  his  territories  of 
Nassau,  in  Germany,  the  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg was  given  to  him,  with  the  tide 
of  a  grand-duchy,  which  stilL  however, 
belon^d  to  the  Germanic  confederation ; 
the  kmff  of  the  Netheriands,  as  grand- 
duke  ofJLuxemburg,  had  a  seat  (the  11th) 
in  the  diet  of  the  confederation,  and  three 
votes  in  the  plenum.  It  was  left  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  make  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  to  the  succession  of  the  grand- 
duchy,  as  he  might  deem  proper.  To 
these  territories  was  also  annexed  the  an- 
cient bishopric  of  Liege. — TV.Sinc€lSl5,  - 
In  June,  1815,  the  king  acceded  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  The  incorporation 
of  so  many  provinces,  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple who,  although  ancientiy  of  the  same 
origin,  differed  in  manners,  customs,  and 
rehj^ous  opinions,  naturally  rendered  a 
revision  or  the  constitution  necessary. 
Conformably  witii  the  143d  article,  the  55 
membera  of  the  state8-g«*neral  were  event- 
ually doubled,  by  the  pro>. :icin]  estates,  in 
order  to  deliberate  on  the  neeuful  altera- 
tions. A  majority  of  two  thirds  was  requi- 
site for  the  adoption  of  any  proposition, 
which  was  then  to  be  subbaitted  to  the 
approval  of  the  prince.  These  prelimina- 
ries having  been  fone  through,  a  convcih- 
tion  of  the  notifies  was  assembled  at 
Brussels,  of  whom  a  srcater  number,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  was  from  the 
southern  provinces.  One  sixth  of  these, 
however,  did  not  appear,  so  that  the 
whole  number  present  was  1323,  of  whom 
527  voted  for,  and  796  against,  the  consti- 
tution. But  it  being  found  that  not  only 
some  votes  had  been  given  conditionally, 
contrary  to  rule,  but  tiiat  126  votes  were 
given  against  the  constitution  merely  from 
religious  motives,  these  lost,  together  with 
the  280  absent,  were  counted  in  favor  of 
the  constitution,  for  which  a  majority  was 
thus  obtained ;  and,  August  24,  it  was  de- 
clared to  be  adopted.  October  11,  a  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  the  Belgic  national  debt 
was  concluded  between  the  lung  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Austria.  By  the  second 
peace  of  Paris,  November  20, 1815,  France 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
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whatever  it  still  retained  of  the  former  Aus- 
trian  Netherlands,  particularly  a  rich  mine- 
ral district,  situateil  in  the  centre  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, between  Hainaiilt  and  Namnr, 
the  loss  of  which  had  been  *  severely  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlandish 
province  of  Hainan  It,  with  the  fortresses 
of  Marienburff  and  Philippeville.  The 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  also  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  small  duchy  of 
Bouillon  (q.  v.j,  between  Luxemburg  and 
Champagne.  By  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, of  October  1^,  1614,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  relmquishment  of  all  the 
claims  of  Holland  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  colonies  ot  Demeraiy, 
Essequibo  and  Berbice,all  the  other  colo- 
nics that  Holland  possessed  anterior  to  1794, 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  were  restored 
to  William  I.  May  17,  1816,  a  Nether- 
landish fleet,  under  the  admiral  Van  der 
Cupellen,  joined  the  English  under  lord 
£xmouth,in  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  com- 
pelled the  dey  of  Algiers  to  recognise  the 
European  law  of  nationa  On  the  25th, 
a  compact  was  concluded  between  the 
kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Netherlands  re- 
specting the  cession  of  a  tract  of  countiy 
to  the  latter.  June  21, 1816,  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  acceded  to'  the  holy  alli- 
ance. The  want  of  a  common  feeling  be- 
tween the  Belgic  and  Dutch  subjects  of 
the  new  moi^rchy  was  strongly  displayed 
on  several  occasions.  The  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Belgic  clergy  (who  were  dis- 
aftected  to  a  Protestant  dynasty  \,  even  over 
the  higher  classes ;  the  mutual  dislike  of 
the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch ;  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  latter  with  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  court  in  Brussels ;  and  the 
division  in  the  Dutch  provuices,  since  the 
estalilishment  of  the  monarchy,  of  the 
professed  adherents  of  the  reigning  family 
into  I  he  old  Orange  party,  or  friends  of  a 
hereditary  stadlholderate  or  republican 
system,  and  the  new  Orange  party,  or  par- 
tisans of  the  monarchy  (to  which  belonged 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  army) — 
caused  much  discontent,  which  was,  how- 
ever, counterbalanced  by  the  increasing 
confidence  in  the  personal  character  and 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  king.  In 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  the 
government,  for  tlie  most  part,  pursued 
the  British  system.  The  marriage  of  the 
crown  prince  with  a  Russian  grand 
princesb  produced  beneficial  relations  with 
that  empire.  With  the  bordering  state  of 
Pnissia,  commercial  subjects  produced 
some  collisions ;  hut  between  the  two 
reigning  families  a  close  connexion  has 
existed  since  the  marriage  of  prince  Fred- 


eric^ in  1835^  with  Louisa,  daaghter  <if  Aft 
king  of  PruflSia.  The  political  nMum 
of  rranee  with  its  new  neifffabor  wen 
pacific.  With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  ii 
with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  relatieBi 
were  purely  commerciaL  The  commtr- 
cial  rehitions  with  the  U.  States  of  Noitk 
America  had  been  established  on  princi- 
ples  of  reciprocity.  The  Netherlands  had 
recognised  the  new  republics  of  Soiitk 
America,  and,  in  1826,  sent  a  deputy  to 
the  congress  of  Panama.  Though  this  io- 
congruously  compounded  state  had  made 
some  progress  nnce  1818,  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  its  constitution,  yet  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Dutch  and  Belgians  ioto 
one  nation  was  not  successful ;  both  na- 
tions disdained  to  bear  the  oonunon  name 
of  the  state  of  the  MtktHandg.  Tim 
reciprocal  avennon  of  the  noitiiem  and 
the  southern  people,  stimuhited  by  the 
events  of  late  years,  was  several  tima 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the 
church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the 
chambers  of  the  states-general.  But  the 
spirit  of  dissension  entered  most  deeply 
into  the  popular  feeling,  and  was  main- 
tained in  vigor  for  years,  by  some  Catho- 
lic clergy,  who  inculcated  opposition  to 
the  constitutional  system  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional ;  for  the  pope  had 
allowed  the  Belgic  priests  to  grant  absola- 
tion  to  the  Netherlandish  officers  of  gov- 
ernment only  when  they  swore  iideli^to 
the  constitution  merely  in  a  civil  sense; 
while  the  government  allowed  no  restrie- 
tion.  The  opposidon  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy to  the  government,  gave  rise,  at  first, 
to  such  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  that  the  ^vemment  wb 
obliged  to  organize  a  strict  pnolice  in  the 
southern  provinces,  which  again  produced 
new  complaints.  It  was  thercmre  abol- 
ished, April  1,  1818.  The  government 
was  also  forced  to  put  a  stop,  in  1825,  to  the 
influx  of  the  French  missionaries  into  Bel- 
giu  m.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  issued 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  the 
schismatics,  or  against  the  Jansenist  bish- 
ops and  archbishops  of  Utrecht,  Haarlem 
and  Deventer,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of . 
allegiance  to  the  king.  The  relations  of 
the  Netherlandish  government  to  llw 
Roman  court  appeared,  however,  to  be 
finally  established,  ofter  long  negotiations, 
by  the  concordate  signed  at  Rome,  June 
18,  1827,  by  the  Netherlnntlisli  ambassa- 
dor count  de  Cellos  ond  the  plenijwten- 
tiaries  of  the  holy  see,  which  roncordate 
was  ratified  at  Brusst^ls,  July  25,  I?27. 
Bv  it,  the  concordate  conrluded  bv  Pi* 
VII  with  Napoleon,  July  15, 1801,  became 
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valid  in  the  northem  pronnces  of  the 
kingdom,  as  it  had  previoiuly  been  in  the 
Bouihem.  Each  diocese  had  its  chapter 
and  its  seoiinaiy.  The  chapter  of  a  va- 
cant  see  was  to  propose  candidates  from 
the  Netherlandish  clergy, ;  those  to  whom 
the  king  should  object,  were  to  be  struck 
from  the  list;  the  chapter  was  then  to 
choose  from  the  approved  list  the  bishop 
or  archbishop,  whom  tlie  pope  was  imme- 
diately to  confirm,  if  he  shoukl  find  him 
pioperiy  chosen.  But  the  execution  of 
this  concordate,  which  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Datbn,  was  attended  with  new  difllcul- 
ties;  the  government,  though  desirous 
of  retaining  the  philosophical  college 
founded  at  Louvaiu  (q.  ¥.),  in  18S2S,  as  a 
useful  institution  for  all  theologians,  was 
obliged  to  abolish  it  in  1830.  To  the  Rve 
biBboprics  (Mechlin — the  metropolitan — 
liege,  Naurjur,  Toumay,  Ghent)  three 
new  ones  (Bruges,  Amsterdam  and  Her- 
to^enboech)- were  added.  Another  cause 
imtated  the  Belgic  people 'in  particular — 
,  the  prohibition  of  the  French  language. 
As  the  difference  of  languages  rendered 
the  union  of  the  southern  and  northem 
Netherlands  into  one  nation  difilcult,  the 
government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of 
ttie  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  states-general,  abolish- 
ed, by  the  ordinance  of  July  11, 1818|  the 
use  of  the  Fmnch  language  in  judicial 
proeeedin^  and  by  the  public  authorities^ 
only  alk>wing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it 
ibr  a  certain  period.  Another  royal  edict, 
of  September  15,  1819,  requu«d  that  in 
Ijmburg,  East  and  West  Fl&udere,  and  in 
Antwerp^  no  other  but  the  national  lan- 
guace,  the  Flemish-Dutch,  should  be 
wed  in  public  business :  this  rule,  indeed,  it 
became  subsequently  necessary  to  soften ; 
but,  October  26;  18S22,  it  was  anew  order* 
ed,  that  the  national  language  alone,  the 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  sliould  be  usod  in 
ichools,  as  well  as  in  all  public  transac- 
tions. January  1,  1623,  tins  rule  was  in- 
troduced in  ail  the  courts  of  justice,  even 
io  Brussels.  The  French  language,  never- 
theless, remained  prevalent  there  in  socie- 
ty, and  it  was  found  necessary,  till  the  end 
of  182S,  to  allow  the  advocates^  who  had 
never  yet  spoken  before  coiut  in  Dutch, 
to  aigue  their  causes  in  French.  In  the 
chambers,  especially  in  the  second,  speak- 
on  were  heard  in  three  difiierent  languages, 
who,  'perhaps,  in  many  cases,  did  not  un- 
derstand each  other;  the  Belgic  deputies 
■peaking  French,  the  mmisters  and  themin- 
iMerial  party,  paitly  Dutch,  partly  Flemish. 
The  suppression  of  the  French  language, 


therefore,  made  two  opporite  parties  the  se- 
cret finendsof  France---the  Catholic  Belgi- 
ans^ apprehensive  for  thehr  church,  because, 
they  believed  that  the  object  was  to  prop- 
agate the  Protestant  fiuth  by  means  of  the 
prohibition  of  French ;  and  the  Brabanters 
and  Flemings^  adhering  to  France  from  old 
predilection.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  French  and  German 
languages  in  poblic  lifo,  the  bonds  of  na- 
tional unity  were  hy  no  means  tightened. 
On  the  contrary,  beeades  the  diversity  of 
language  and  religion,  other  causes  sepa- 
rated tne  southern  provinces  firom  the 
northem.  The  administration  of  justice 
was  to  be  regelated  by  a  new  civil  code. 
This  code  was  drawn  up  in  the  council 
of  state,  and  for  several  years  submitted  to 
a  strict  examination  in  the  sessions  of  the 
states-general.  The  settling  of  the  nation- 
al finances  was  the  most  difiicult  problem 
for  legislation.  The  greatest  obstacle  lay 
in  the  uniform  levying  of  taxes.  Belgi- 
um, a  manufacturing,  agricultural  country, 
wished  to  place  the  buniens  on  articles  of 
export  and  import;  while  Holland,  to  spare 
its  own  commerce,  wished  to  impose 
them  on  real  estate.  The  budget,  there- 
fore, always  employed  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  the  states-general,  who  convened 
in  October  of  each  year,  altemately  at  the 
Hasue  and  at  Brussels.  The  proceeding 
in  me  chambers  were  often  exceedingly 
turbulent  The  new  finance  law  created 
such  dimtisfiiction  among  the  |)eople| 
especially  what  related  to  the  meal  to, 
that  in  the  ffrand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  in 
January,  lS23,  disturbances  arose,  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  quell  by  force. 
Afier  deducting  the  deferred  debt,  which 
bears  no  interest,  the  true  debt  amount^ 
in  182a,  to  503,578,900  Dutch  guildere,  or 
over  237,000,000  dolkus.  To  promote 
the  unity  of  the  administration,  a  ministe- 
rial council  was  oi^nized,  September  1(^ 
1823,  to  examine  all  bills  proposed  for 
Imslation.  In  1819,  the  army  was  di-. 
mmished  to  40,000  men,  a  force  apparent- 
ly hardly  sufiicient  to  eanison  47  fortresses. 
A  civil  mifitia  of  25,000  men  was  therefore 
introduced.  In  May,  1822,  the  government 
abolished  in  the  army  the  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  established  for  criminals  dis- 
ciplinarian battalions.  The  consnuction  of 
the  fifontier  fortsesses,  to  which  the  militanr 
payments  of  France  were  appropriated, 
was  diligently  prosecuted,  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington  ^several  times  visited  the 
fi!ontiure  of  Belgium  to  supervise  these 
operations.  In  1827,  the  second  son  of 
the  king,  prince  Frederic,  was  minister  of 
war.    The  government  did  a  great  deal 
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for  every  branch  of  public  education, 
especially  for  the  public  schools ;  it  pro- 
tected the  difiusioD  of  informatioD,  and 
was  deterred  by  do  expense.  In  vain  did 
the  government  of  the  Roman  church 
endeavor,  in  1825,  to  withdiuw  the  Cath- 
olic instiiutions  for  instruction  in  Belgium 
from  the  inspection  of  the  state  authorities. 
For  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  history 
of  t4ie  Netherlands,  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed,  which'  published  .  unprinted 
manuscripts.  July  3^  182(i,  the  king  also 
established  a  commission  for  the  i»t;itistic8 
of  the  kingdom.  The  state  of  agriculture 
may  be  learned  from  the  Brussels  monthly 
pcrioiiical,  Journal  (TAgricuUure^  (PEko^ 
noinie  Rurale  et  des  Manufactures  du 
Rouaumedes  Pays- Bas  {mice  1616).  Sev- 
eral attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  interests  of  tlie  southem  prov- 
inces, which  contain  upwards  of  3,1 75,000 
uihabitants,  excluding  22o,000  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  those  of 
the  northern  provinces,  which  contain 
above  2,100,000  inhabitants.  The  royal 
oriUnance  of  June  28, 1818,  recommend- 
ed tlie  formation  of  agricultural  societies 
in  eacb  province  of  Uie  kingdom.  We 
ought  in  particular  to  mention  the  re- 
claiming of  tlie  marshes,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wild  tracts  by  tiic  establishment  of 
pauper  colonies  (see  Colonies,  Pauper), 
&c.  The  establishment  of  these  colo- 
ines,  at  Fredenosoord,  in  the  noithem, 
pad  at  Wortel  (since  Ifxtc),  in  the  south- 
em  provinces,  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
Formerly,  10,000,000  guilden  were  an- 
nually appropriated  to  the  poor.  This 
sum  is  not  only  mostly  spared,  but  an  im- 
portant addition  is  made  to  the  country. 
The  number  of  poor,  moreover,  diminishes, 
who  formerly  constituted,  in  several  prov- 
inces, one  sixth  of  the  population.  In  18^ 
682,000  persons  were  computed  to  stand  in 
need  of  aid.  A  bank  was  established  at 
Bru98els,in  182a,with  a  canitalof  50,000,000 
guilders  (about  $20,000,000),  and  a  general 
association  for  the  promotion  of  national 
industry  commenced  its  operadons  there. 
Navigation  was  advancing.  In  1823, 
1312  vessels  entered  the  Meuse,  and  1323 
left  it ;  2159  vessels  entered  the  port  of 
Amsterdam.  A  very  important  thing  for 
the  commerce  of  the  country  vras  the 
completion,  in  1825,  of  the  canal  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  Holder.  This  canal, 
which  is  124  feet  wide,  over  20  feet  deep, 
About  50  miles  long,  and  eost  upwards  of 
12,000,000  suildera,  is  a  national  under- 
taking worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Dutch 
commerce.  (For  an  account  of  it,  see 
Ihe  end  of  t&e  article  t^msterdam.)    In 


1823,  the  king  establiflhed  pramiomi  Ibr 
the  encouragement  of  naval  archilecttti^ 
and,  since  1815,  has  endeavored  to  joii 
with  most  of  the  neighboring  states  m 
establishing  the  principle  of  rnedkxn  of 
commerce.  New  sources  of  wealth  hsfs 
been  opened  to  the  commercial  spirit  of  tbs 
Netherlands  by  the  restoration  of  the  colo- 
nial system.  For  this  purpose,  the  goveni- 
ment  maintains,  in  its  East  Indian  archipel- 
ago, a  considerable  navy,  and  on  Java  sa 
array  of  10,000  men.  By  means  of  this  fora 
it  was  able  to  quell,  in  1818,  the  insuireelMNi 
on  Amboyna  and  the  neighboring  isiaodi 
(which  had  been,  during  the  war,  underifas 
inild  administration  of  the  British,  and 
detested  tlie  old  yoke  of  the  Dutch),  as 
well  as  another  insurrection  in  the  tribu- 
tary kingdom  of  Sheribon,  on  the  westen 
part  of  Java;  they  were,  nevertheleo^ 
obliged  to  combat  aeain,  in  1827,  the  ra- 
beilious  Javanese.  Much  bloodshed  also 
attended  the  restoration  of  their  dominiea 
over  the  sultan  of  Palemhang,  on  Sumatrs, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  rich  tin  island 
Banca.  The  income  of  the  spice  -ishuidi 
had,  indeed,  lessened,  because,  during  the 
British  administration,  several  new  spies 
plantations  had  been  formed  on  the  iahuids 
situated  near  Celebes  and  the  Moluocas; 
and,  in  1821,  the  cholera  morbus  swepi 
away  multitudes  of  men  in  the  Duldi 
Blast  Indies;  on  Java  alone,  more  thao 
150,000  died ;  b«H  the  India  trade,  never- 
thel«s8»  revive  80  rapidly,  that  the  eub* 
scription  opened  by  tne  goveniment,  ia 

1824,  for  the  erection  of  a  Dutch  society, 
instead  of  8,000,000— the  sum  required^ 
produced  more  than  73,000,000.  This 
joint-stock 'company,  founded  by  the  king^ 
March  29, 1824,  was  to  last  till  1850.  lis 
object  is  tlie  promotion  of  national  tiade^ 
of  navigation,  of  naval  architecture,  of 
agriculture  and  of  manuiacturra,  hj  tbs 
extension  of  commercial  relations,  and 
1^  the  opening  of  new  w^s  of  disposnif 
of  Dutch  productions.  In  Batavia,  it  main- 
tains a  factory,  and  in  China  an  agency. 
In  general,  it  employs  only  Dutch  veaseK 
under  the  Dutch  fla^,  commanded  fay 
Dutch  masters.    It  is  mtended  to  ; 


the  old  relations  with  China,  and  to  pii»- 
mote  the  commerce  with  America  and 
the  Levant,  as  well  as  the  fisheries  in  the 
Indian  seas.  The  fereiffn  affiursof  the 
Netherlands  relate  mainly  to  the  colooal 
interests  and  the  slave-trade^  By  a  Ireafef 
witii*Great  Britam,  of  May  4,  1816,  tbs 
king  bound  himself  to  make  the  skia- 
trade  punishable  by  law.  Eveiy  Dmeli 
subject  who  pursued  or  participated  m 
that  nefarious  traffic  was  timataiied  wiA 
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mo  years'  imprisoDment  and  a  fine  of  5000 
coilderB,  by  the  law  of  Novemlier,  1818. 
EveDtualiy,  the  treaty  of  Brussels  of  De- 
cember 31,  1822,  gave  the  English  cruiseni 
the  right  of  capturing  all  Dutch  vessels  load- 
ed with  slaves,  or  only  equipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  them ;  but,  to  put  an 
efficient  check  to  the  slave-trade,  it  was 
Deceasary  to  adopt  severer  measures,  and 
a  subsequent  law  pronounced  sentence  of 
ibifeiture  against  all  the  vessels  concerned 
in  this  trade,  and  threatened  the  principal 
participators  in  it  with  fines  and  hard  la- 
bor, and  their  accomplices  with  incarcera- 
tion ;  a  probibidon  was  also  placed  on  the 
unponation,  hitherto  allowed,  of  slaves 
into  the  Dutch  colonies  froni  other  parts 
(e.  g.  Brazil),  where  their  direct  intrcKluc- 
tion  from  Amca  is  still  permitted.  While 
the  Netherlandish  government  yielded  in 
these  matters  to  the  request  of  the  Brit- 
iifa,tbe  differences,  produced  by  the  com- 
mercial rivabhip  of  the  two  states  in  the 
East  Indi^  were  amicably  adjusted. 
The  DutctT  were  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  colonies,  such  as  they  had 
it  in  180a  At  that  time  they  held  do- 
minion over  the  sultan  of  Palembang  and 
Banca.  In  1814,  the  island  of  Bancs, 
with  fuU  sovereignty,  was  ceded  by  Britain 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  au  in- 
demnification for  Cochin  ;  but,  during 
the  British  rule  on  Java,  the  governor 
there  had  acknowledged  the  inde|>end- 
enee  of  the  sultan  in  a  treaty  made  in 
1612 ;  the  British  commissioner,  in  making 
the  tnuisfer,  therefore,  maintained  that  this 
eearion  to  the  Netheriands  could  only 
take  place  on  condition  of  acquiescence 
jo  the  treaties  concluded  in  the  mean- 
while. But  the  Dutch  government  recov- 
ered its  former  suprenMcy,  by  deciding,  in 
1818,  the  contest  of  two  brothers  for  the 
dijfl^Dfty  of  sultan  of  Palembang,  making 
the  reinstated  sultan  dependent  on  itself, 
and  aiiolisbing  the  code  of  laws  introduced 
by  the  Brittsh.  The  British  governor  in 
Bencoolen(on  Sumatra),  sir  Thomas  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  immediately  despatched  troops 
to  FaJembang,  expelled  the  Dutch  sultan, 
wdestalilished  his  brother  on  the  throne. 
The  new  sultan  compelled,  in  July,  1819, 
the  Dutch  garrison  at  Palembang  to  retire 
to  the  islana  of  Banca,  and  rpfielled  sev- 
eral attacks  of  the  Dutch  in  1819  and  1820. 
Not  till  July  1, 1821,  did  the  Batavian  gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  a  superior  force,  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  the -sultan  expelled  by  his 
braUier,  with  the  aid  of  the  British.  They 
eondueted  the  vanquished  sultan  to  Bata- 
^  where  he  was  held  under  supervision. 
But  the  restored  sultan  left  to  the  Dutch 


goremment  at  Batavia  the  whole  civil 
administration  of  Palembang  (judiciarv, 
police  and  finances),  reserving  for  himself 
merely  his  annual  income,  his  honors  and 
dignities.  But  the  chief  matter  of  dis- 
pute was  finally  settled  at  London,  by  the 
treaty  of  March  17, 1834.  By  this  treaty, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  all  his  possessions  and  rights 
on  the  main-land  or  India,  especially  the 
city  and  fortress  of  Malacca,  with  its  ap- 
purtenances ;  he  promised  never  to  make 
settlements  in  future  on  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  nor  to  conclude  any  treaty  with 
the  native  princes ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
renounced  all  intention  to  prevent  the  oc- 
cupation of. the  island  of  Sincapore  (q.  v.) 
on  the  part  of  the  British.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ceded  to 
the  Netherlands  the  fabtory  and  fortress 
of  Mariborough,  with  all  the  British  pos- 
sessions (presidency  of  Bencoolen)  on  the 
island  o§  Sumatra.  He  promised  never  to 
make  any  setdement  on  that  island,  nor 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  the  native 
princes.  He,  moreover,  renounced  all  in- 
tention of  preventing  the  occupation  of  llie 
island  of  Billeton  and  its  appurtenances  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  promised 
never  to  establish  British  settlements  on  the 
Carimon  islands,  or  on  the  islands  of  Bat- 
tam,  Bintansr,  Lingin,  or  any  other  south  of 
the  straits  or  Sincapore.  Neither  party  was 
to  resign  the  above-mentioned  territories 
to  any  other  power,  and,  in  cose  one  party 
should  abandon  these  territories,  the  other 
should  immediately^  have  the  right  to  take 
possession  of  thenu  The  mutual  surren- 
der took  pkice  March  1,  1825.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Netheriands  have  remained  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Sunda  islands, 
and  of  the  most  valuable  pait  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, as  well  as  of  the  spice  trade  with 
those  parts ;  and,  after  a  short  but  bloody 
war,  in  1834,  they  reduced  to  subjection 
the  prince  of  Tanete,  on  the  island  of 
Celebes,  who  attempted  to  throw  off  liis 
allegiance.  In  Europe,  the  state  of  the 
Netherlands  maintained  its  dignity.  When 
tiie  dey  of  Algiers,  disregarding  the  treaty 
of  1816,  renewed,  in  1824,  under  menace 
of  war,  the  old  demands  for  presents,  the 
commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Wolterbeck,  le- 

Elied,  that  the  Netherlandish  government 
ad  no  intention  of  yielding  to  the  claims 
of  the  dey ;  the  admiral,  at  the  same  time, 
demanded,  within  twenty-four  hours,  an 
explicit  declaration,  whether  he  should 
consider  himself  at  war  with  Algiers. 
The  dey,  hereupon  (in  October),  desisted 
wholly  from  his  demands,   and  signed 
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the  peace  of  18ia  With  reerpeet  to 
the  internal  afliuiB  of  Italy,  Spain  and 
Greece,  the  Netherlands  have  obaenred 
the  strictest  neutnilit)r,  so  that,  e.  g.  in 
1823,  the  Dutch  minister  did  not  leaTe 
the  king  of  Spain  until  his  arrival  in 
Seville.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Porte.  The  ambassadors  of  RAissta,  Eng- 
land and  France,  when  they  left  Constan- 
tinople, in  December,  1837,  placed  the 
subjects  of  their  powers  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Natives  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  obliged  to  leave 
their  country  on  account  of  having  shared 
in  its  internal  disturbances,  found  an  asy- 
lum in  the  Netherlands.  (For  the  historv 
of  the  Netherlands  subsequent  to  the  Bel- 
gian revoludon,  we  must  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  appendix  to  the  last  volume 
of  this  work,  as  the  state  of  the  country 
at  present  is  too  unsettled  to  enable  us  to 
give  any  satisfbctoiy  account  of  it) 

Get^rrmhy  and  SUOiftiei  </  tU  ^rtOuT- 
lands, — The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
consisted,  before  the  late  revolution,  of  the 
.  seventeen  provinces  united  under  Charles 
V,  but  not  akogetber  with  the  same  boun- 
daries. The  county  of  Z&tphen  is  united 
.with  Guelders,  the  lordship  of  Mechlin 
with  the  margravate  of  Antwerp ;  and,  by 
tlie  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659,  the 
county  of  Artois  was  ceded  to  France. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
on  account  of  their  extent,  have  been  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Brabant,  and 
East  and  West  Flanders.  The  district  of 
Drentfae,  formerly  pertaining  to  Oronln- 
^D,  has  become  a  distinct  province.  In 
Its  internal  administration,  the  province  of 
Holland  is  divided  into  two  parts.  South 
and  North ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  general 

Evemment,  it  forms  only  one  province. 
Belgium,  the  French  departmental 
boundaries  have  been  made  the  founda- 
tion of  tlie  provincial  divisions.  The 
provinces  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the 
Netheriands  ore  the  following:  1.  North 
Brabant  (formerly  Brabant);  2.  South 
Brabant  (formerly  department  of  the  Dyle); 
3.  Limburg  (department  of  the  Lower 
Meuse,  with  a  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Rocr) ;  4.  Gruelderland ;  5.  Liege 
(deiMutmentof  the  Ourthe);  6.  East  Flan- 
ders (department  of  the  Scheldt);  7.  West 
Fianden  (department  of  the  Lys);  8.  Hai- 
nault  (department  of  Jemappes);  9.  Hol- 
land; 10.  Zeeland;  11.  Namur  (depart- 
ment of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  with  the 
exception  of  Luxemburg);  12.  Antwerp 

elepartment   of  the   two    Nethes) ;  13. 
trecht ;  14.  Friedand  ;   15.  Oveiyssel ; 
Id  Groningen;  17.  Drenthe,    According 


to  official  accounts  of  the  vear  18901,  Ike 
kingdom  (including  Luxemburg)  cootn- 
ed  23^5  square  miles,  with  a  populatka, 
in  1827,  of  6,059,566  inhabitants,  or  3»to 


the  square  mile.   The  kingdom  (inelu<fiDf 

souik 
by  France 
Germany   (the    Prussian-Rhenish   prmF- 


Luxemburg)  was  boundecl  on  the  i 
and  south-west  by  France,  on  the  east  by 


inces  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanoverj^  and 
on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  sea 
It  extended  from  49»  d(X  to  53°  45^  N.  ht, 
andfrom  2°d(yto?'2(y£.k>n.  Aiiiau| 
the  inhabitants  were  upwards  of  l,69(Mw 
Dutch,  145,000  Friedanders,  900,000  G<f- 
mans,  3,360,500  Walloons,  or  Belgiao% 
and  8(^000  Jews.  Among  the  Chri&n, 
about  3,414,300  were  Catholica,  1,65(MN)0 
Dutch  Reformed,  320,000  Lutbeno^ 
115,000  Mennonit^  38,0g0  RemonsbiDH^ 
and  other  denominations.  The  fiMeof 
the  country  is,  for  die  most  part,  vny 
low  in  the  north-west,  where  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse  and  the  Scheklt  empty  into  Ae 
Bte*  The  Rhine,  entering  the  Low  Cou- 
tiies  formerly  at  Schenkensehans^  at  pro- 
ent  by  the  canal  of  Pannerden,  sepsiaM 
into  two  branches, — the  Southero,  the 
Waal  (known  as  early  as  Cnsar^  tinM 
under  the  name  of  VekaiiB\  and  the 
Northern  (which  retains  the  name  of  the 
Bhiney  From  the  latter,  a  canal,  con- 
structed by  the  Roman  general  DniMi^ 
leads  to  the  old  Yssel,  which  proceedi 
from  Munster,  and,  forming  a  juaetiaB 
yfiCd  this  river,  under  the  general  name  of 
the  KueZ,  enters  the  Zuyder-Zee,  between 
Zdtphen,  Overyasel  and  the  Velune. 
The  Rhine,  flowing  westward,  the  other 
side  of  Amheim,  assumes,  at  Wyk  te 
Duurstede,  the  name  of  Lttk.  A  small 
stream,  which  is  connected  with  the  Leek 
by  means  of  a  sluice,  there  receives  the 
name  of  the  Crooked  Kkine^  and,  between 
Uu^cht  and  Leyden,  the  name  of  the 
Rhine.  This  was  formerly  the  principal 
mouth,  emptying  into  the  sea  at  Catwvk; 
but,  after  the  fearful  inundation  in  860^ 
which  probably  threw  up  the  greater  pait 
of  the  downs,  had  filled  this  arm  with 
sand,  the  Lech  received  the  great  vohntf 
of  water,  and  the  Old  Jifcitie,  as  it  wsi 
called,  became  an  inland  canal,  witboot 
any  considerable  current  To  drain  the 
circle  of  Rhynland  of  its  superfluous  m- 
ters,  it  was  contemplated,  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  to  restore  die  old  moadi  of 
the  Rhine  at  Cat^vyk ;  but  this  difficuh 
undertaking  ^vaa  fiisi  commenced  in  1804) 
and  successfullv  finished  in  three  yeaia 
North  of  the  Old  Rhine,  an  arm  w  thii 
river  flows  into  tlie  Zuyder-Zee,  underthe 
name  of  the   VtchL    After  its  jundiBi 
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with  an  ann  of  the  Waal,  the  Meuae  has 
the  name  of  th*e  Mmotj  which  receives 
the  other  arm  of  the  Waal  and  the  Leek, 
and,  after  branching  out  into  many  outleta, 
and  taking  yarioua  names^  flows  into  the 
Noith  aea  at  Briel,  where  it  has  a  eonsid- 
eiahie  hreadtb.  After  having,  for  almost 
two  centuries,  been  closed  to  navigation, 
by  treaty,  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  has 
home  again,  since  179S,  on  its  broad,  nav- 
igable waters  the  largest  vessels  of  all  na- 
tioDS.  At  SandTliet,  where  its  breadth  is 
6000  yards,  it  divides  into  two  anns  (the 
East  and  West  Scheldt),  which  surround 
Zeeland.  and  become  alraost  impercepti- 
bly confounded  with  the  North  sea.  The 
Ems  and  Moselle  also  touch  a  small  part 
of  the  country,  which  is,  moreover,  intei^ 
seeted  by  numerous  secondary  riven, 
DKMdy  navigated  by  boats  drawn  by 
hones  (tnkMwM)^  and  into  which  the 
contiguous  Polaet  (low  tracts  of  country 
dtked  in,  and  rendered  inhabitable  by 
diaining)  eoBptv  their  superfluous  water 
^  means  of  hydraulic  machinery.  In 
BBlghira,  the  canal  finm  Mens  to  Cond^ 
was  opened  Nov.  S7, 1814.  It  connects 
M(Mis  vrith  the  Scheldt,  and  is  of  impor- 
tance for  the  export  traide  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  North  canal  is  to  unite  the 
Scheldt  with  the  Rhine,  and  extend  from 
Antwerp,  through  Venloo  and  Neuss. 
The  part  which  is  finished  connects  the 
Meuse  and  Scheldt  In  18S25,  the  arm  ef 
the  sea  called  the  Axd  Oat  was  closed  by 
a  dam.  In  1828,  a  navigable  canal  was  in 
progress  from  the  Meuse  at  Liege  to  the 
Moselle  at  WasserbiUig,  which  it  was 
intended  to  complete  in  six  years.  By  the 
influx  of  rivers,  especially  of  the  JUiine 
and  Meuse, .  Guelderland  and  Holland 
are  exposed  to  almost  annual  inundations, 
which,  bceakinff  throu^  or  flowing  over 
Ihe  dams  of  the  rivers,  or  dikes^  cover 
whole  tracts  of  country  with  water  and 
nnd,  end  not  unfi:equently  render  them 
ttoftuitflil  fl>r  a  number  of  years.  Still 
more  dangerous  to  the  seaboard  provinces 
•-Holland,  Zeeland,  Friesland  and  Gron- 
iogen — ^18  the  North  sea,  which  is  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  land.  This  danger  is 
in  part  dimuDiished  by  a  series  joi  downs 
(Dttnen),  90  to  200  &et  high,  extending 
from  Dunkirk,  in  French  FumderB,  to  the 
TexeL  The  rest  of  the  sea-coast  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  by  means  of  high  and 
oxpensive  dikes,  the  maintaining  of  which 
in  repair  aJonc  the  west  coast  of  the  Zuy- 
d«-Zee  and  the  north  coast  of  the  Y,  faxa 
Wiiingerward  to  Beverwyk,  cost,  in  55 
yea»(179a— 1788),18,571,0OOgui1derB.  In 
this  are  not  included  the  dikes  of  the  south 
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and  east  coast  of  this  gul^  nor  those  of 
Groningen,  Friesland,  2eeland  and  South 
Holland,  with  the  liver  dikes.  In  1816, 
5^000,000  guilders  were  expended  on  hy- 
draulic works  in  those  countries.  The 
lowest  countries  are  Gronincen,  Friesland, 
HoUand,  Zeeland,  and  West  Flanders. 
From  France,  through  Hainault,  Namur 
and  Luxembuiv,  extends  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. Limburg  also  contains  some 
hills,  and  Brabant,  with  East  Flanders, 
several  elevated  forest  regions.  The  mid- 
dle of  the  Low  Countries  is  a  continuation 
of  the  great  sandy  heaths,  extending  fit>m 
the  Baltic  to  the  Scheldt,  through  ftran- 
denburg,  Lunenber|^  and  Westpnalia,  in 
terrupced  by  fertile  mtervals,  and  then  re- 
suming its  course  throu|^  North  Brabant 
To  the  south,  the  Ptd  and  Ktmom  land, 
consjstinff  of  heath,  sand  ana  maish, 
reaches  rar  into  the  former  bishopric  of 
laege. '  The  most  flniitful  regions  in  grain 
are  rlanders, South  Rabast,  Zeelandand 
Guelderiand ;  'in  meadows  umI  pasturage, 
Holland,  Friesland  and  Groningen.  In 
the  more  elevated  renons  in  tro  south- 
east, and  in  Brabant,  Liege,  East  Fhuiders, 
Guelderiand,  Utrecht,  Oveiyssel  and  Gron- 
ingen, the  climate  is  veiy  salubrious.  On 
the  contrary,  in  West  Flanders,  Zeeland, 
Holland  and  Friesland,  the  instalnfity  of 
the  weather,  the  fl>gB^  the  stagnant  poob^ 
the  bad  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  con- 
tinual use  of  flsh,  engender  perpetual 
fevers.  Prior  to  1788,  the  United  Nether- 
lands never  supplied  more  than  one  third 
of  their  consumption  in  grain;  but,  after 
the  decline  of  commerce  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  more  attention  to  agri- 
culture, which  has,  besides,  been  very 
much  promoted  by  two  societies  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry,  the  deficiency 
became  comparativelv  sinalL  Since  the 
imion  of  Belgium,  which,  in  South  Bra- 
bant, Flanders  and  Hainault,  produces 
more  than  a  snflicient  supply  of  Excellent 
wheat,  large  quantities  have  been  export- 
ed to  EnffULnd  and  Spain.  Holland  and 
Overyssel  produce  lye ;  Groningen,  oats ; 
the  northern  provinces  and  Krabant,  buck- 
wheat ;  the  southern  provinces,  particular- 
ly Flanders  (which  also  produces  flax  of 
superior  quality),  rape-seed;  Holland,  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant,  hemp ;  Zeeland,  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  madder;  Utrecht  and 
Guelderland,  and  some  districts  of  Bel^ 
um,  tobacco.  Fruits  and  vegetables  exist 
in  abundance  almost  eveiy  wliere  throuf^- 
out  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  well- 
watered  sections;  and  garden  seeds  and 
roots  (eiq)ectally  hyacinSi  and  tulip  roots) 
canstitute  a  considerable  article  of  export 
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to  Englandi  Spain,  France,  Gemuiov,  fmd 
the  other  portd  of  the  worid.    Wine  is 

5 reduced  in  Luxemburg,  not  fiir  from  the 
[oeelle,  and  in  Liese.  The  onlv  wood- 
lands are  in  Luzeniburg,  Hainault,  Liege 
and  Brabant  The  republic  of  Holland 
was  very  destitute  of  woodsy  which  has 
been  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  plantatioa 
of  the  SQlt  species,  espectally  those  from 
America.  Amonc  the  productions  of  the 
animal  kingdom^  tne  chief  are  the  Dutch 
cattle.  In  1803,  there  were  computed  to 
be  more  than  900,000  head  of  black  cattle, 
and  700,000  acres  of  posturace  in  the  Ba- 
tavian  republic  Considerable  quantities 
of  cattle  are  also  raised  in  limburg,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  Liege.  FrMsland,  in 
particular,  raises  horses  which  are  rarely 
equalled  in  size,  strength  and  endurance. 
Numerous  flocks  of  sheep  are  bred  in  the 
sandy  districts  of  Brabant  and  Holland, 
especially  on  the  island  of  Texel.  The 
breeding  of  swine  is  much  pursued,  and 
pork  is  an  important  article  of  subsistence 
for  the  lower  classes.  In  the  sandy  plains 
near  the  sea,  there  are  innumerable  wild 
rabbits :  other  four-footed  game  is  scarce 
in  the  northern  provinces,  mit  abundant  in 
the  wooded  provinces  of  the  south, — Bra- 
bant, Hainault,  Namur  and  Luxemburg. 
Wild  and  tame  fowls,  especially  water- 
fowl, exist  in  great  abundance.  Bees  are 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
heaths  in  Guelderland  and  Utrecht  In 
Drenthe  are  found  snakes,  but  of  a  harm- 
less kind.  The  fisheries  are  one  of  the 
branches  of  subostence  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and,  in  1804,  it  was  calcukted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  war  with  England, 
90,000  families  derived  subsistence  from 
them  in  the  United  Netherlands.  The 
whale  and  herring  fishery  seems  to  be  re- 
covering fix>m  its  decline.  The  1500  ves- 
sels called  herring  busses  employed  in 
1601  in  the  herring  fishery,  had  diminish- 
ed, in  1795—1807,  to  30,  but,  in  1818,  had 
increased  again  to  157.  Oystere  and  mus- 
cles, used  for  lime,  as  weU  as' all  kinds  of 
fresh  and  salt-water  fish,  exist  in  great 
abundance  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  inland  waters.  Of 
minerals,  the  northern  provinces  contain, 
for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  peat,  which 
is  obtained  in  lai^  quantities  in  Holland 
and  Friesland,  together  with  argillaceous 
earth  and  pipe  cky.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  Namur,  Hainault,  Liege  and 
Limburg,  are  found  iron,  lead  and  copper, 
cjyamine,  sulphur,  fossil  coal,  lime,  marole, 
and  mineral  watera.  The  Netherlandish 
manufactures  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Europe,  and  furnish  almost  eveiy 


thing  that  pertains  to  the  wants  and  ooo- 
veniences  of  life.  The  Holland,  and  ee- 
pecially  the  Leyden,  woollen  manofrc- 
tures^  ibrmeriy  so  flourishing^  as  well  ii 
those  of  Tilboig,  m  Bmbaot,  have,  in- 
deed, very  much  declined.  0)ii  the  odi- 
er  hand,  the  manufiMStures  of  dothB  tf 
Vervien^  in  Liege  of  linen,  in  Flanden  of 
lace,  gokl  and  silver  stufi,  and  bats,  in 
Brabant  of  cambrics,  in  Hainauh  the  ft- 
mous  linen  bleaching  at  Haartem,  and  the 
Belgic  and  Dutch  dyeing  establtsfameoti 
are  still  prosperous,  and  the  Brabsnt  laoe 
manuftctories  alone  put  many  miliioDs  of 
guildere  in  cireulation.  The  paper,  wool 
and  saw-mills  of  North  Holland,  the  Hol- 
land smoking  tobacco,  and  snuff  manufie- 
tories,  and  the  brandy  distilleries  in  tbe 
provinces  of  Holkind,  Brabant  and  Liege, 
which  are  at  present  as  prospeixMis  ss  ihoj 
ever  were,  together  with  the  tobacco-|iipe 
manufactories  at  Goiida,  are  deserving  of 
mention;  also  the  breweries  in  Biabtnt 
and  Upper  YsseL  Dutch  commerce  be- 
gan to  flourish  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
at  Bruges^  in  Fland^o^  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  fif&enth  century,  lefl  this  city,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  Antwerp,  which  be- 
came the  first  commercial  place  in  the 
worid.  But  the  devastations  of  the  wir 
of  independence  with  Spain,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  in  1585,  drove  the  ricbeit 
merchants  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  and 
especially  to  Amsterdam,  whose  com- 
merce, at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,nM6 
to  an  unparalleled  height,  from  which  it 
declined  somewhat  about  the  close  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century,  till  the  revolution  of 
1795  inflicted  its  death  blow,  and  London, 
the  rival  of  Amsterdam,  rose  to  be  queen 
of  the  ocean,  on  the  ruins  of  Dutch  com- 
merce. Since  1813;  the  commerce  of  tbe 
Netherlands  has  been  much  augmented, 
but  it  is  yet  very  fiu*  from  its  former  extent 
In  18181,3800  vessels  sailed  from  their  porta. 
In  1826, 1606  vessels,  exclusive  of  coast- 
ers, entered  the  harbor  of  Amsteidam.  Is 
1790,  of  9734  vesseb  which  pssaed  die 
sound,  3009  were  Dutch,and  3788  Engliih; 
in  1796^  of  12,113  vessels  which  punoed 
that  route,. 4456  were  English,  and  ose 
Dutch ;  in  1815,  of  8815  vessels,  2396  weie 
English,and 450 Dutch.  Theconmierceof 
Belgium  was  destroyed  by  the  decline  of 
Antwerp,  and  still  more  by  the  domag  of 
the  Scheldt;  and  these  provinces  flour- 
ished only  by  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and 
by  the  increase  of  manumctures  in  the  hrt 
years  of  the  Austrian  govemroenL  The 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  stipulated  in  tte 
treaty  of  peace  of  1795^  and  the  < 
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of  the  French  government  to  promote  the 
commerce  of  fielg'ura  at  the  expense  of 
that  of  HollancI,  ^ere  of  little  avail,  on  ac- 
count of  the  continued  war  with  England. 
The  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  irt  1814 
and  1815,  placed  the  commercial  rights  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands 
on  an  equal  footing.  At  the  present  day, 
the  Dutch  are  the  agents  of  Great  Britain 
for  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Swttzer- 
laiid,  in  the  commerce  on  the  Rhine. 
Tliey  also  supply  England  (mainly  by  way 
of  Rotterdani)  with  butter,  cheese,  flax, 
pain  and  madder,  when  their  importation 
m  permitted.  In  the  trade  with  France, 
chiefly  dirough  Antwerp,  the  balance  has 
been,  on  an  averofe,  about  12,000,000 
guikleraa^nst  the  Netherlands;  but  the 
tnufe  with  Spain,  Portugal,  luily  and  the 
Levant,  is  in  their  favor.  The  trade  with 
the  U.  States  of  North  America  is  pas- 
rive  on  the  part  of  the  Netlierlands.  The 
nn  and  otner  commodities  exported  to 
these  states  cannot  balance  the  tobacco, 
hides,  Scc^  imported  from  America.  The 
Dutch  trade  to  the  East  and  West  India 
colonies  has  undenrone  great  changes, 
partly  by  the  loss  of  Berbice,  Demarara 
and  Essequibo  (though,  as  (kr  as  concerns 
the  trade  with  these  colonies,  the  British 
government  has  given  the  Dutch  equal 
rights  with  its  own  citizens),  partly  by  the 
decline  of.  the  Ekut  India  company,  and 
by  the  freedom  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
bestowed  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  king- 
dom (with  the  exception  of  the  Moluccas 
and  of  the  trade  to  Japan,  reserved  to  the 
government  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies). 
The  liberal  administration  of  Java  has  oc- 
casioned a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  its  products,  of  which  North  America 
is  the  chief  recipient  The  former  lucra- 
tive contraband  trade  with  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, by  way  of  Curacao,  has  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  indepenaence  of  that  country ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  new  resources  are 
opened  to  Dutch  trade  in  Brazil,  the  Ha- 
vana and  Hayti.  The  inland  trade  of  the 
Netherlands,  by  the  interchange  of  various 
productions  between  the  northern  and 
souriiem  provinces,  has  been  highly  im- 
portant. After  Amsterdam,  the  principal 
commercial  places  are  Antwerp,  Rotter- 
dam, Bruges,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Ostend  and 
Middlebiwg;  the  most  important  porta, 
Antwerp,  Ostend,  Briel,  Delflsbaven, 
Dortrecht,  Enkhuisen,  Medemblick  and 
Ziericksee.  There  are  commercial  tribu- 
nals at  Amsterdam,  Groningen,  Middle- 
burg,  Rotterdam  and  Schiedam.  April  1, 
1804,  besides  the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
a  bank  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 


Netherlands,  was  established  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  capital  consisted  of 
5,000,000  guilders,  divided  into  5000 
shares.  Its  principal  business  was  the 
discounting  or  commercial  paper.  In  1815, 
a  commercial  company  was  chartered  at 
Amsterdam  for  twenty-five  years,  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  prosecuting  the  tea 
trade  to  China.  The  finances  of  the 
United  Netherlands  during  the  thirty-two 
yeara  peace  of  1748—80  were  in  so  pros- 
perous a  condition  that  the  public  stocks^ 
bearing  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
were  at  aA  advance  often  per  cenL  above 
the  nominal  value.  The  war  with  Eng 
land,  the  internal  troubles  of  1786,  the  war 
with  France,  and  its  pernicious  conse- 
ouences,  produced  an  annual  deficit  of 
full  8,000,000  guildere,  besides  a  new  debt 
of  22,000,000,  which,  after  the  conquest  of 
Holland,  was  increased  to  a  fearful  extent ; 
and  the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  from 
1795  to  1804,  increased  fiiom  18  to  34,  and, 
subsequently,  to  42,000,000;  so  ,that,  in 
1795 — 1805,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
cover  the  yearly  deficit,  to  raise  forty-one 
per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  fifty-three 
per  cent  on  the  incomes  ofthe  ownera  of 
real  estate.  The  consolidation,  in  1796, 
of  the  provincial  debts,  which  had  been 
previously  separated,  had  but  a  slight  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
finances.  More  beneficial  was  the  system 
of  taxation  introduped  in  1805,  by  the 
pensionaiy  Schimmelpennink ;  but  the 
expenditures  of  king  Louis,  who,  in 
1807—0,  borrowed  9,000,000  to  cover  the 
deficit,  in  conjunction  with  the  invasion 
ofthe  English,  in  1800,  reduc^  the  coun- 
try to  so  lamentable  a  state,  that,  on  its  in- 
corporation with  the  French  empire,  in 
1810,  Napoleon,  by  a  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt  to  one  third,  virtually  declared 
it  bankrupt  One  third  ofthe  debt  only  was 
declared  to  bear  interest;  but  the  other 
two  thuds  were  deferred  (wtgatddej  not 
bearing  interest).  The  actual  ( Werkd^kt) 
debt  bean  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  fix>m  Jan.  1, 1815:  4,000,000  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  annually  liquidated^ 
and  their  plftce  supplied  by  as  many  of 
the  first  The  debt  of  the  former  repub- 
lic of  Holland  amounted  to  573,153,530 
guilders;  tiiedeferred  debt  to  1,719,460,501; 
the  whole  to  2^614,121  jruiMerB.  The 
Austrian  debt,  incurred  by  Belgium,  by  an 
agreement  of  Oct  11, 1815,  vras  fixed  at 
34,466,670  guilders.  In  consequence  of 
such  a  heavy  debt,  it  «ras  nece8Bary,*befbre 
the  incorporation  of  Belgium,  in  the  first 
yean  ofthe  regal  sovereignty  (1814),  when 
trade  had  hardly  begun  to  revive,  to  im- 
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pose  a  tax  of  63,000,000  on  a  population 
of  1^800^000  men,  some  of  whom  were  in 
abject  poverty,  and  on  a  country  of  whose 
siirftce  five  Mxteentbs  is  covered  with 
water,  three  sixteenths  is  composed  of 
heaths,  sands,  wastes  and  marshes,  and 
consequently  one  half  only  is  productive 
of  anv  profit  II^  after  the  incorporation 
of  Belgium,  we  rate  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  at  56,900,000  guildei^  it  follows  that 
each  individual  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  paid  eleven  guilders,  four 
stivers;  accoraing  to  others,  the  tax  for 
the  year  1819  amounted  to  sixteen 
guilders  a  head.  Bv  the  budget  of  1818, 
me  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  which  were 
afterwards,  however,  diminished,  amount- 
ed to  7ifi00fi00  guilders.  Of  this  sum, 
9,600,000  guilders  were  appropriated  for 
the  royal  household,  1,170,000  for  the 
high  colleges,  390,000  for  the  department 
or  secretary  of  state,  853,000  for  the  de- 
partnient  of  foreign  afiiurs,  3,700,000  for 
the  judiciary  department,  9,000,000  for  the 
home  department,  ..395,000  for  the  de- 
partment of  Protestant  worship,  and 
1,875,000  for  that  of  the  Catholic,  1,900,000 
for  the  department  of  education,  the  arts 
and  sciences.  95,000,000  for  the  ministry 
of  finances^  ^500,000  for  the  ministiy  of 
the  marine,  99,000,000  for  the  ministry  of 
war,  4,700,000  for  hydraulic  works  (Wa^ 
UrtUud\  and  1,657,000  for  contingencies. 
The  revenue  was  derived  ftom. direct 
taxes  on  land,  polls,  fiimiture,  doors, 
windows  and  patents ;  and  indirect  on-salt, 
soap,  wine,  domestic  and  foreign  liquors, 
beer,  vinegar,  peat,  coal,  domestic  grain, 
and  from  me  fees  for  weighing  and  meas- 
uring; and,  moreover,  fi^m  register's 
stamp  and  mortgage  fees,  from  the  taxes 
on  inneritances,  and  on  wrought  sold  and 
silver.  The  land  tax  was  levied  accord- 
ing to  an  assessment  made  in  1805. — ^The 
navy,  which,  in  1699—79,  consisted  of 
66 — 150  vessels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  was 
reduced,  in  1776,  to  95  ships  of  the  line, 
93  frigates,  and  90  smaller  vessels.  In 
the  war  of  1781  with  England,  the  num- 
ber v^as  somewhat  increased,  so  that,  in 
1799,  the  navy  again  consisted  of  66  ships 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  and  46  smaller 
vessels.  But,  by  the  resignation  of  a 
great  number  of  the  most  able  navy  offi- 
cers, in  1795^  hj  the  immense  losses  in 
Saldana  bay  and  at  Kamperduin,  and  by 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  the  English, 
in  September,  1799,  the  navy  Was  again 
almost  totally  annihilated.  Under  the 
French  dominion,  pret^  large  squadrons 
were  stationed  in  the  Nieuwe  Diep  and 
befiwe  Antwerp,  oi  which,  by  the  treaty 


of  Paris,  of  May  31, 1814,  the  whole  of 
and  two  thirds  of  the  last  wc 


the  first  and 
transferred  to  the  Netheriands;  so  thai, 
jn  May,  1814,  the  Dutch  navy  contained 
in  all  30  vessels  of  war.  In  the  year 
1897,  the  navy  contained  76  soil,  with 
9996  guns,  among  which  were  14  ships 
of  theline,  99  fiigates,  8  corvettes,  and  6 
brijES.  The  navy  list  was  composed  of 
970  officers,  a  tieutenant-adminu,  7  vise 
and  8  rear  admirals  (in  Dutch,  SAavi  iy 
naM)i  a  commander  with  the  broad  pen- 
nant, 98  captains,  48  fieutenant^captaioi^ 
95  first  lieutenants,  and  90  second  fieu- 
tenants.  Both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower 
ranks,  there  are  many  excellent  officers, 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  naviflOtioB 
and  naval  tactica — ^The  armv,  ezcliisive 
of  the  national  militia  of  95^500  nm, 
which,  by  royal  summons,  could  be  st 
any  time  increased  to  80 — 100,000  men, 
amounted,  with  the  troops  in  the  colonies^ 
to  43,000  men,  in  68  battalions  of  infimtiv, 
without  the  depots,  one  regiment  and  11 
battalions  for  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
4regiment8of  Swiss,  10  garrison  compa- 
nies, a  rej^iment  of  Nassau  light  infantry, 
14  battahons  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of 
hght  artillery,  a-  battalion  of  pontonietsy 
miners  and  sappers,  the  corps  of  eogi- 
neere,  3  reipments  of  carabineers,  9  regi- 
ments of  hght  dragoons,  3  regiments  of 
hussars,  a  regiment  of  carabineer  militia, 
and  the  mtirkhauMie,  On  the  army  liBl, 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  bcaia,  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  tideof/)i4nee  rf  WdMi»t 
stood  as  field-marshal,  the  crown-prince 
as  general  of  the  cavalry,  prince  Frederie 
as  master-general  of  the  ordnance  and 
chief  of  the  artillery,  Christian,  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  genera]  of  inftntiy, 
98  lieutenant-generals,  54  major-generalni 
and  91  aids  of  tii&kin^,  and  the  two  princeB. 
The  kingdom  was  divided  into  6  general 
commends.  The  military  contingent  of 
the  southern  provinces  was  67  men  to  40 
fiimished  by  the  northern ;  and  the  rda- 
tive  number  of  their  forces  in  the  army 
was  in  the  proportion  of  397  to  900.  The 
number  of  superior  officers  from  the  Bel- 
ffic  provinces  was  much  less  than  that 
•from  the  Dutch.  The  officeia  and  sol- 
diers are  well  paid.  In  no  countiy  is  tbero 
ftroportionatel^  so  large  a  number  of  for- 
tified places,  single  fortifications,  and  ex- 
tended lines  of  defence.  Respecting  the 
repairing  and  maiutaining  of  them,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  in  October,  1815, 
between  England  and  the  Dutch  ^vem- 
ment.  England  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose her  sh{ire  of  tiie  French  contingent 
By  the  terms  of  this  convention,  in  the 
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AidenoQSy  and  in  Luxemburg,  Arlon, 
Rochefiiit  and  Dinant,  were  to  be  placed 
ID  a  proper  state  of  defence ;  Naniur  and 
CiiarieroiY  changed  into  fortreaaea  of  the 
first  rank,  were  intended,  with  Philippe- 
villeand  Marienbui^,  to  defend  the  Meuae 
and  Sainbre;  and  Beaumont^  Chimay, 
Mona,  Atli,  Doomick,  Cortryk,  Mcnin, 
Yprea^  Fumes  and  Oatend,  were  to  com- 
plete this  line  of  defence.  Between  1815 
and  the  end  of  1835^  these  works  cost 
96,000,000  franca,  60,000,000  fitinca  of 
which  were  firom  the  French  condnffeut, 
and  £2,000,000  sterling  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  hundred  milliona  were  still 
wanted  to  complete  tliem.  For  these 
woika,  2000  cannons  and  6000  artilleriata 
were  necessary. — ^^Phe  foreign  possessions 
of  the  Netherlands  are,  1.  in  Asia,  the 
island  of  Java  (partly  under  the  direct 
goyemment  of  native  princes,  tributary  to 
the  Netherlands^;  the  Molucca  islands, 
standing  under  the  general  ffovemment  at 
Batavia,  and  divided  into  the  tliree  gov- 
ernments of  Araboyna,  Banda  and  Ter- 
nate  (the  yalue  of  which  has  been  much 
diminiabed  since  the  transplantation  of  the 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees  by  the  English, 
and  the  loss  caused  thereby  of  the  Dutch 
monopoly) ;  Macassar,  on  Uelebefl^  Palem- 
beng^  on  Sumatra.  New  fectories  have 
been  established  at  Borneo,  on  account  of 
the  gold  mines.  The  colonies  in  Asia 
amount  to  85,500  square  miles,  with 
6^1,700  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
52,700  whites,  and  8800  slaves.  2.  In 
Africa,  100  square  miles,  with*15,000  in- 
habitants^ among  whom  are  14,700  slaves : 
in  13  fortresses  and  conomercial  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  among  which  are 
St  George  del  Mina  and  Nassau.  3.  In 
America,  10,200  square  miles,  90,000  in- 
habitants, among  whom  are  5800  whites, 
and  77,200  slaves, — the  colony  of  Surinam 
(q.  v.),  and  the  West  India  islands  of  Cu- 
ni^ao,  St  Eustatia  and  St  Martin.  All 
the  colonies  together  form  958,000  square 
milea,  with  6,666,700  inhabitants.— By  the 
€hroiukod  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  the  kingdom 
was  declared  a  limited  constitutional 
monarehy,  the  crown  hereditarv  in  the 
houae  of  Orange-Nassau.  The  king  can 
wear  no  foreign  crown.  He  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  2,4^0,000  Dutch  guil- 
deiB  from  the  state  treasury.  His  resi- 
dences were  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brus- 
aeb.  The  crown-prince  bears  the  title 
^ prince ofOratigtj  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  eighteenth  year,  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  100,000  guilders,  which 
was  doubled  after  his  marriage.  The 
king  becomes  of  age  on  the  completion  of 
^9« 


bia  ei^teenth  year.  With  respect  to  the 
guardianahip  of  a  king  under  age^  if  no 
regulation  haa  been  made  on  tlie  subject 
by  bis  predecessor,  and  with  respect  to 
the  regency,  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  atates-ffeneral ;  and,  till  they  do  ao, 
tlie  counciiof  atate  exercises  the  supreme 
power.  The  states-general  consist  of 
two  chambera.  The  membere  of  the  first, 
who  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  king, 
and  must  lie  at  leaat  fortv  yeare  old,  couuL 
not  be  in  number  more  than  axty,  nor  less 
than  forty.  The  second  chamber  con- 
sisted of  110  members^  choeen  by  the  pro- 
vincial estates,  which  are  composed  or  the 
three  estatea  of  the  nobili^,  citizens,  and 
landed  interest  The  period  of  office  of 
one  third  expires  every  year,  but  thev  can 
be  immediately  reelected.  For  eligibility, 
besides  an  age  of  at  least  thirty  years,  it  m 
requisite  that  the  person  to  be  chosen 
shouki  be  settled  in  the  province  which  - 
appointa  him,  and  be  related  to  no  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  nearer  than  in  the 
third  degree.  Tbe  ministers  of  state  have 
a  seat  in  both  chambers,  either  as  minis- 
ten  (in  which  case,  they  have  only  a  ri^hc 
to  advise),  or  as  members.  The  king 
sends  his  propositions  to  the  second  cham- 
ber, which  transmits  these  for  ratification 
to  the  first  The  atates-general  have  the 
right  of  making  pro]K)6al8  to  the  king,  in 
which  case  the  opening  of  the  motion  be- 
longs to  the  second  chamber.  If  a  pro- 
posed law  is  rejected,  the  plan  of  it  ia 
never  published,  but  withdrawp.  The 
king  exercises  all  acts  of  sovereignty,  after 
the  mattere  have  been  submitted  to  the 
deliberation  of  the  council  of  state,  which 
consists  of  at  most  twenty-four  ordinary 
member^,  who,  as  fiur  aa  practicable,  must 
be  taken  from  all  the  provinces.  With 
respect  to  the  membera  extraordinary, 
every  thing  is  left  at  the  option  of  the 
king.  The  king  decides,  ana  announces 
his  decision  to  tlie  minister  of  state.  He 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  members  of  the 
state  council  and  the  ministers.  To  him 
exclusively  belongs  the  management  of 
the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions.  He 
declarea  war,  concludes  peace,  ratifies 
treades ;  but,  without  the  consent  of  tlie 
states-general,  he  cannot,  in  time  of 
peace,  dispose  m  or  exchange  any  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  kingdom  and  colo- 
nies. The  king  appoints  and  recalls  am- 
bassadora  and  consuls,  commands  the  fleet 
and  army,  appoints  and  removes  ofiicera ; 
but  whatever  relates  to  peace  and  war, 
must  be  communicated  to  the  states-gen- 
eral. He  has  tbe  supreme  management 
of  die  public  finances,  and  has  the  right 
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of  caumg  coins  to  be  struck  with  his  im* 
age.  He  csd  graot  patents  of  nobility, 
and  found  ordefs  of  knighthood.  With- 
out his  permisBion,  no  subject  can  receive 
any  order,  title  or  dipiity  from  any  for- 
eign prince.  In  him  is  Tuted  the  pardon- 
ing power.  In  his  name  alone  is  justice 
administered.  Every  arrest  made  by  the 
police  must  be  immediately  reported  to 
the  local  judge,  and  the  arrested  person 
be  brought  before  him  within  three  days. 
All  civil  sentences  must  contain  the 
grounds  of  decision.  Each  province  has 
a  court  of  jusdce,  a  criminal  and  civil 
court  To  each  individual  is  secured  foil 
freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  all  reli- 
^ous  denominations  enjo^  eaual  protec- 
tion, equal  civil  and  pohtical  privile^pes, 
and  have  equal  claims  to  all  dignities, 
offices  and  employments^  All  kinds  of 
divine  woiehip  are  allowed  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  public  order  and  securi- 
ty. To  the  teachera  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, their  former  provision  is  se- 
cured, and  to  those  who  have  no  sufficient 
income,  it  may  be  allowed  or  increased 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  king  takes 
care  that  no  subject  shall  be  interrupted 
in  the  free  exercise  of  divine  worship,  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  constitution,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  that  all  denominations  shall 
keep  within  the  limits  of  oliedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  No  tax^  can  be  im- 
posed for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury,  ex- 
cept by  law,  and,  in  assessing  tbem,  no 
privileges  are  allowed.  Foreign  troops 
oan  be  taken  into  service  only  after  con- 
sultation between  the  king  and  the  states- 
general.  Of  the  national  militia,  the  fifth 
TNirt  is  disbanded  \n  time  of  peace.  It 
cnn  in  no  case  be  sent  to  the  colonies,  and 
not  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  king- 
dom, without  the  consent  of  the  states- 
general,  and  even  then  only  in  cose  of 
emergency,  or  when,  in  changes  of  gar-  ' 
risons,  the  shortest  route  passes  over  a 
foreign  territory.  All  expenditures  for  the 
troops  of  the  kingdom  are  paid  from  the 
pubac  treasuiy.  The  quartering  and 
maintaining  the  soldieis,  the  transports 
and  supplies,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be,  for  the  annies  and  fortresses,  cannot  be 
imposed  on  one  or  mqre  inhabitants  or 
communities.  If  this  i/done,  in  unfore- 
seen cases,  the  government  makes  it  a 
rule  to  indemnify  them.  The  produce  of 
the  toll  on  roads,  bridges  and  locks  is  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  repairing  and 
improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  canals  and 
navigable  rivers.  Every  one  is  free  to 
make  known  his  sentiments  and  opinions 
lOj  means  of  the  press,  as  a  suitable  organ 


for  the  diffiisioii  of  knowledge  and  the 
promotion  of  intelligence ;  but  evenr  qm 
IS  always  responsible  to  society  or  individ- 
uals, as  for  as  their  right  may  have  bees 
violated,  for  whatever  he  writes,  prinn^ 
publishes  or  disseminates.  Reqiectiiig 
alterationa  of^  and  additions  to^  the  eoorti- 
tution,  the  second  chamber  can  never  de- 
liberate except  when  two  thirds  of  tlie 
members  are  present,  and  can  adopt  reso- 
lutions on  these  subHocts  only  by  a  major- 
ity of  three  fourths  of  those  pteseoL 
During  a  regency,  no  alterationa  can  be 
made  in  the  constitution  or  order  of  sue- 
cession.  All  the  alterations  or  additions 
which  are  resolved  upon  by  the  king  sod 
states-general,  in  regard  to  the  constiuitio^ 
must  be  solemnly  procUimed,  and  annex- 
ed to  the  instrument.  The  title  of  tlie 
monarch  runs,— A:tnp  of  the  MlhedBmii, 
prince  of  Orange-Jvaamm,  grandrduU  ^ 
Luxemburg, 

AihninutralunL  In  the  king  is  vested 
tlie  whole  executive  power,  and  on  faini 
depends  the  management  of  all  state  mst- 
ters.  He  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  of  stated 
conasting  of  the  first  president  of  the  fiiat 
court  of  justice,  or  of  the  supreme  council 
of  the  Netherlands,  as  minister  of  josta^ 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  slate 
(the  king,  by  the  constitution,  being  le- 
garded  as  the  president  of  it),  of  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  of  war,  of 
state,  of  trade,  and  of  colonial  aflidis,  &c 
These  officers  form,  together,  the  privy 
cabinet  of  the  monarch.  The  secoad 
highest  authority,  to  whose  discusadn  all 
laws  and  regulations  must  be  submitted,  ii 
the  council  of  state,  whose  qualificatjoni 
are  defined  in  the  constitution.  A  sepa- 
rate commisBJon  of  three  or  four  of  in 
Catholic  meraberB  superintended  the  wor- 
ship and  privileges  of  the  Belgic  churck. 
In  the  late  Belgic  provinces,  neariythe 
whole  population  consists  of  Catholics.  Id 
tlie  Dutch  provinces,  the  Calvinists  con- 
stitute four  sevenths,  the  Catholics  two 
sevenths,  of  the  population :  the  remainder 
consists  of  Lutherans,  Remonstrants,  Jsn- 
senists.  Anabaptists,  Greeks,  Armenisoi^ 
Portuguese  and  (so  tailed)  High  Gennui 
Jews,  which  last  enjoy,  in  the  Netheriandi^ 
the  rights  of  citizens.  The  ecclesiasdcil 
affiurs  of  the  Calvinists  are  regulated  fay 
councils,  whose  representatives  font 
classes  (so  called),  of  which  a  ceftaia 
number  constitute  the  synod  of  each 
province.  The  French,  Walloon,  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  have  their  distinct  regu- 
lations. (Respecting  the  instimtions  of 
instruction,  see  the  subsequent  di  visions  <tf 
this  article,  Language^and  LUantwre^mii 
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Skkooh.)  The  eode  Napoleon  has  sub- 
fliflied  in  the  Netherlands,  but  a  commisaon 
has  been  occupied  in  eiabofaiiDg  a  penal 
code,  to  be  followed  by  a  civil.  The 
question,  whether  there  shall  be  juries  in 
criminal  trials,  and  whether  the  mt>ceed- 
ings  shall  be  public  divided  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch ;  the  former  maiotainiDg  the 
affirmative,  the  latter  the  negative. — For  a 
knowledge  of  the  histoiy  and  statistics  of 
this  country,  the  reader  may  consult  Van 
der  Wynckt's  HitUnrt  des  TraubU$  de9 
Pa^-Ba9  (2d  ed.),— the  best  work  on  the 
penod  of  the  French  revolution ;  it  has 
been  used  by  J.  J.  de  Smet,  in  his  His- 
ieirt  de  la  Belgique  (2d  ed.,  Ghent,  1822). 
See,  also,  professor  Frederic,  beit«  of 
Aeiffenbeig's  Return^  de  VISitoire  dea 
Pmis-Bag  (Brussels,  1827,  2  vdls.^:  the 
History  of  Che  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  Sdbiller  (which  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  the  maigrave  de  Chateau* 
giron  (Pans,  1827, 2  vols.) ;  J.  J.  de  Cloet's 
Gtogrofihie  hiaierique^ph^taue  el  sloHsHque 
du  Roy.  des  Pays-Bas  el  de  9es  Celamet 
(Bruasels,  1822,  2  vols.);  the  Mnhmrt  du 
Ban.  dea  Paye-Baa  (Amsterdam,  1827,  2 
veto.);  and  the  CemmerciaL  Code  ^  As 
ISai^dam  qfihe  J^dherkmds. 

Limguagey  LUeraiure  and  Poeiry  of  (he 
MsUunBouu.  The  language  spoken  in  the 
uortheni  part  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  generally  called  l>ii<cft,  is 
ilerived  from  the  Old  Saxon,  from  which 
have  also  sprung  the  Anglo-Saxon  (of 
which  again  the,  English  language  is  a 
descendant),  the  Low  German  (Meder- 
9ackiiedi,oTPialldeul9ch),  and  the  Flemish. 
The  Flemish  language,  in  its  chief  fea- 
tures and  radical  words,  coincides  with 
tbe  Dutch,  though  it  borrows  many  words 
from  the  French.  It  differs,  liowever, 
£[Din  the  Dutch,  by  a  more  nasal  pronun- 
ciation, while  that  of  the  Dutch  is  more 
guttural.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Neth- 
eriands,  a  dialect  totally  different  from  tlie 
Dutch ;  that  is,  the  Walloon^  a  corruption 
of  the  French.  In  all  Flandera,  Northern 
Mbant,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Brabant, 
tbe  Flemish  is  the  common  language. 
The  line  of  division  is  in  Brussels,  where 
}be  people  of  the  lower  citv  speak  Flem- 
'■h,  in  the  upper  city,  Walloon.  To  the 
mth  of  Brussels,  in  the  (so  caUed)  Wal- 
loon Brabant,  in  Hainault,  Naiiiur,  Liege, 
•ad  part  of  Umburg,  the  Walloon  condn- 
ucs  to  be  the  popular  language.  It  is 
^rthy  of  remark,  that,  even  in  that  part 
of  Flanders  which  has  been  under  the 
French  sceptre  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
u>o  Flemish,  nevertheless,  is  the  popular 
lisguage  as  &r  as  Dunkirk,  while,  to  this 


momeut,  WalkM>n  is  spoken  in  Haioauhi 
Brabant,  and  particularly  in  Liege,  though 
so  long  unitea  to  Germany.  The  dialects 
of  the  Low  German,  spoken  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, may  be  divided  into  five :  1.  the 
proper  Dutch,  which,  as  early  as  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  was  ele* 
vafted  to  a  litersiy  language  in  the  north- 
em  provinces;  2.  the  (so  called)  Peasant- 
Frisian  (once  the  literaiy  language  of 
Gysbert  Japiz),  an  idiom  which  is  grad- 
ually disappearing;  3^  the  Gelders  dia- 
lect, or  the  (so  called)  Lower  Rhenish ;  4. 
the  Groningen  dialect,  to  which  also  be- 
longs the  Upper  Yssel  dialect ;  and,  5.  th^ 
Flemish,  which  has  remained  the  literanr 
language  in  the  southern  provinces,  though 
much  poorer  than  the  Dutch,  and  over- 
loaded with  all  the  mongrel  words,  of 
which  Coomhert,  Spiegel  and  Hoost  have 
purified  the  Dutch.  As  to  Belgium,  the 
French  sovereignty  there  of  neany  twenty 
years  greatly  narrowed  the  bounds  of 
the  Teutonic  languages,  particularly  in  the 
cities,  and  especially  in  Brabant.  The 
commencement  of  the  independent  devel- 
opement  of  the  Dutch  language  also 
marics  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  litera- 
ture. As  early  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  language  was 
alreadv  fixed  by  numerous  transla- 
tions  or  the  Bible,  controversial  writings^ 
poems  and  popular  works.  Gansfort  and 
Agricola,  in  Groningen,  were  among  the 
first  who  distinguished  themselves  as  di- 
vines and  schomrs.  Erssmus,  of  Rotter- 
dam, made  fiir  creater  progress.  A  still 
greater  genius,  Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
jcience,  repressed  during  the  long  Strugs 
gle  for  liberty,  began  agam  to  revive,  em- 
braced, at  the  same  time,  philology  and 
antiauities,  poetry,  history,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence  in  all  its 
branches.  The  northern  provinces  were 
long  destitute  of  a  university :  that  of  Lou- 
vain,  in  Brabant,  served  for  all  the  Low 
Countries,  until  king  Philip  established  an- 
oth^  at  Dbuai  for  his  Walloon  subjects, 
which,  however,afler  it  came  under  French 
dominion,  declined  rapidly.  But  the  uni- 
versity of  Ley  den,  founded  in  1575,  by 
prince  William  I,  in  order  to  reward  the 
patriotism  of  her*  citizens,  displayed  in  a 
valiant  resistance  against  the  Spaniards^ 
soon  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over 
the  whole  united  Netherlands.  Men  like 
Scaliger,  Lipsius,  Daniel  and  Nicolas  Hein- 
aus,  Gronovius,  Van  Bahrle,  Suanheim, 
and  others,  in  ancient  literature ;  ISrpenius 
and  Golius  in  Arabic ;  Arminius,  Drusius, 
Coeoejus,  and  otheis,  in  divinity ;  the  two 
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Snellius  in  matbematicSi — ^made  this  uni- 
vereity  ftmous  over  all  Europe.  Univer- 
sities were  also  founded  at  Franeker  in 
15B5,  at  Groningen  in  1614^  Utrecht  in 
1(S96,  and  Uarderwyk  in  1647,  and  their 
competition  with  the' university  of  Ley- 
den  was  very  advaotageous  to  science. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Huygens,  Leeuwenhoek,  Zwammer- 
dam,  Hartsoeker,  and  others,  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  natural  history  and  as- 
tronomy. New  light  was  shed  on  the 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Dutch  languages: 
also  on  medicine,  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  by  men  like  Alb.'Schultens,  Ti- 
berius Hemsterbuis,  Lambeit  Ten  Kate 
and  Hermann  Boerbaave ;  and,  under  a 
series  of  distinguished  men  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  these  branches  flourished 
more  than  ever,  particularly  at  Leyden, 
which,  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  was  indebted  for  many  distin- 
guished professon  to  the  univenitv  of 
Franeker.  Utrecht  also  had  its  Wes- 
seling,  Duker,  Drakenborch  and  Saxe. 
Amonff  the  jiuisconsults,  Mathsi,  Hu- 
ber,  Noot  and  Voet  are  distinguished. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language 
was  es^>ecially  promoted  by  grammarians, 
including,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
Lambert  Ten  Kate,  Sewels,  Zeydelaar, 
Kramerand  Van  Moerbeek.  Dictionaries 
were  produced  bv  Kramer,  Sewels,  Hal- 
ma,  Moeri>eek,  Weidenbach  and  Weiland. 
In  philology,  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy  and  medicine, 
the  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  highest  degree  by  talent,  erudition  and 
diligence,  and  their  contributions  to  civil 
and  pubUc  law  are  very  valuable.  The 
Dutcn  have  always  had  men  of  the  first 
distinction  in  ancient  classical  literature. 
Worics  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be 
called  a  national  literature,  particularly  if 
they  are  written,  as  was  niosdy  the  case 
with  these,  in  a  foreign  language,  or  by 
nativesof  foreign  countries.  Among  the 
men  who  shone  at  Leyden,  as  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  Scaliger  and  Luzac  were 
bom  in  F/ance,  Albmus  in  Dessau,  Vos- 
sius  in  the  Palatinate,  Gronovius  (propei^ 
ly  GrMiof)  in  Hamburg ;  Ruhnken  was 
a  Pomeranian,  Vorstius  a  native  of  Co- 
logne, and  the  great  philologist  Wytten- 
bach  was  a  Swiss.  The  national  literature, 
properly  speaking,  of  the  Dutch,  is  defi- 
cient in  originality,  because  mostly  form- 
ed on  the  model  of  the  Germans,  English 
and  French;  yet  they  have  produced 
worics  which  need  not  shun  a  comparison 
with  those  of  other  countries.  In  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  their  poetry  flourish- 


ed: their  native  popular  poetiy  is  fine, 
and  other  poetical  productions  are  diatiii- 
fftushed  by  power,  fiiUness  and  beaunr  of 
description  and  huiguage.  From  1640  to 
1750,  their  national  theatre  was  panicii- 
larly  developed,  and  was  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  several  poets  of 
talenL  Until  1750,  the  Dutch  theatre  was 
much  richer  in  original  pieces  than  the 
German ;  and  the  dramas  of  Van  der  Gob, 
Rotgans,  Duyf,  Lescalje,  Benagie  and  De 
Marre  were  incomparably  more  beautifiil 
than  what  the  period  of  Gottsched  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  Yet  many  of  those 
Dutch  plays  are  mere  imitatioos  of  the 
French.  Among  the  poets  who  distin- 
ffuished  themselves,  are  Jan  van  der  Doos 
[janus  D^uza  of  Norwik,  died  1604)^  who 
IS  emiucm  as  a  philologist,  historian,  and 
Latin  poet,  here,  however,  chiefly  mentioo- 
ed  as  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  poeoy 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  which  Daniel 
Hemse  of  Ghent  (who  died  1655)followed 
him  with  great  success.  Peter  Comdius 
van  Hooft  of  Amsterdam  (whodiod  I647\ 
esteemed  for  his  histories  of  king  Heniy  I^ 
and  Belgium,  and  an  excellent  tranabtioB 
of  Tacitus,  was  too  artificial  in  his  trage- 
dies and  other  poems,  and  his  language  is 
overioaded ;  but,  in  all  the  poems  of 
James  Cats  (q.  ▼.,  who  died  in  1660)b 
there  breathes  a  true  spirit  of  poetrv,  a 
peculiarserenity,  wisdom,  and  piety.  Tlie 
Dutch  call  him  their  Oiid,  The  poenv 
of  Jan  Antonides  van  der  Goes  (who  died 
in  1687^  have  the  reputation  ef  coneet- 
nesB  ana  elegance.  Joost  van  der  Vondel 
of  Cologne  (who  died  in  1679)  wrote 
metrical  translations  of  the  PsaunB,  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  satires,  eulogies^  many 
tra^dies,  and  an  epic  poem,  Adam  and 
Lucifer,  and  has  obtained  the  &me  of  a 
classic  poet,  among  the  Dutch.  His  hn- 
guage,  if  not  always  correct,  is  nervous 
and  rich.  Among  his  tragedies  is  also  a 
Maria  Stuart  -  A  complete  collection  ^ 
these  tragedies  appeared,  in  1730,  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  two  volumes.  Constantius 
Hug^ns  (who  died  in  1687)  is  celebrated 
for  his  epigrams,  James  Westerbann  (who 
died  in  1^0)  and  John  Adolphus  Da« 
(who  died  in  1674)  for  their  erotic  poentfi 
Among  the  poets  distinguished  fiMr  their 
mirthful  vein  are  John  van  der  Veea 
(who  died  1660)  and  John  Decker  (who 
died  1664.)  Luke  Rotgana  of  Amsler* 
dam  (who  died  in  1710|  formed  liimself 
on  die  model  of  the  ancient  classios,  aod 
his  epic  poem  William  III,  as  well  as  his 
tragedies,  prove  sufficiently  what  models 
he  strove  to  imitate.  Jan  van  Broeckhuy- 
zen  of  Amsterdam  (who  died  1707)^  cel^ 
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btatod  as  a  critic  and  «  Latin  poet,  left 
also,  hi  the  Dutdi  hm^uage,*  odes,  klyb 
and  ether  poems.  The  lyric  poems  of 
AfDold  MooDon  and  the  idyls  of  Welle- 
kens  afaould  not  tie  ibrgotlen.  Hubert 
GorDeUfl»x>n  Poot  of  Abtwout,  near  Delft 
(who  died  in  1733),  was  a  talented,  natu- 
ml  poet  Adrian  van  der  VMet.  who,  be- 
sideB  biblical  poems,  wrote  a  pc4m, — ^Tbe 
Spaniards  m  Rotterdam  (died  in  1780),^ 
Fiet.Nieawland  (who  died  in  1794),  and 
asvend  others,  are  much  esteemed.  An 
epic  poem,  called  Germamcus,  appeared  in 
1780^  by  an  anon  vmous  authoress.  Besides 
these,  we  should  mention,  among  the  el- 
der poels^  Burmann,  Smits;  and,  among 
the  niodem,Hieronymu8de  Boscb^Theod. 
van  Kooten,  Klijn,  KleinbofT,  Kalden- 


bach,  Belhimy,  Nieuwland,  Feitli  (q.  v., 
who  died  in  1824),  Bildeidyk  (o.  v.),  Hel- 
men,  Spondow,  Van  Hall,  Tollens,  Kil- 


mers (died  in  1813),  Kinker,  Witsen, 
Qy8beek,and  the  Portuguese  JewDacosta. 
BUdenivk,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  scholar 
of  the  mat  rank.  Even  from  these  short 
notices  it  will  appear,  that  much  efibrt  has 
been  made  to  aoapt  the  language  to  ele- 
vated purposes;  and  these  effi>itB  have 
been  crowned  with  much  success.  No 
nation  has  so  good  a  translation  of  Klop- 
Btock's  Messiah  as  the  Dutch  translation 
by  Groeneveld  (Amsterdam,  1784  to  1791, 
2  vob.),  in  heocameteis.  The  prose  of  the 
Botch  baa,  it  is  true,  little  euphony  and 
ckganee,  bat  it  is  well  mdanted  to  (express 
practical  truths  in  a  ample  and  popular 
manner.  The  Dutch  prose  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  acquired  greater  perfec- 
tion, if  their  philosophical  and  other  writers 
had  not  often  made  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Grotius,  Wyt- 
tenhach,  and  others,  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
Fruicis  Kemsterfauys,  that  amiable  So- 
ciatic  philosopher  and  tastefiil  and  inge- 
DKHis  writer,  in  French.  As  with  philoso- 
phy, so  also  whh  history.  The  Dutch 
prase  must  gain  >  by  transbtions  from  for- 
eign languages,  which  are  very  numerous 
in  modem  times.  The  sciences  have 
flourished  in  the  northern  provinces,  and 
kept  pace  vrith  the  progress  of  the  dmes ; 
but  tliis  is  not  the  case  in  the  southern 
piovincea.  Instruction  in  the  university 
of  Louvain  has  not  advanced  witli  the 
thne;  it  has  adhered  to  the  dead  forms  of 
the  middle  agea  In  this  the  conse- 
Quenoes  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  which 
dreaded  the  light,  nave  been  manifested, 
end  several  improvements  intended  by 
Joseph  II  were  openly  resisted.  The 
abohtion  of  the  university  at  Louvain, 
during  the  French  goverament,  and  the 


foundation  of  the  Athenamims  at  Bnisseli 
and  Lieae,  Ghent  and  Bruges,  could  not 
banish  Uie  spirit  of  daritness,  wbicli,  as 
late  as  in  1814,  may  be  thouj^t  to  have 
appeared  in  the  joy  vrith  which  the  rea* 
tontion  of  the  Jesuits  was  received.  Yet 
there  were,  m  the  southern  ph>vinces,  as 
vrell  as  in  the  northem,  numerous  insdm- 
tions  for  instruction,  at  Louvain,  Liege,' 
Ghent  Atheneums  or  gymnasia  are  found 


also  at  Middleburg,  Breda,  Deventer,  Fran- 
eker,  Harderkyk  and  Amsterdam.  The 
iungdom  had,  in  the  year  1825,  3889 
schools,  with  383,970  pupils,  and  75,648 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  primary  schoob. 
The  six  universities  contained  2636  stu- 
dents ;  Louvain  had  the  most  (580).  The 
nortbeni  provinces  had  the  advantage,  in 
gymnasia  and  schools,  over  the  soutliem 
provinces.  In  Flanders  the  gymnasia 
flourish  least  Among  the  institutions  for 
instruction  ou^ht  to  be  mentioned  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineer  school  of  the  kingdom, 
the  military  school  at  Delft,  the  instiuition 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Groningen^  the 
school  for  naval  architecture  at  Antwerp^ 
the  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp,  Am- 
sterdam and  Hehroetsluys.  Other  scientific 
institutions  are,  the  museum  at  Amster- 
dam (a  collection  of  pictures,  drawingp^ 
works  of  seul|iture,  gema  and  aotiquitieSi 
and  a  public  iibraiy):  the  Netherlandiab 
institute  for  sciences  and  arts  {Mderkmdack 
hutihd  van  fftUnsehmpen,  LdMbmdb 
en  sehootu  Kumten)^  divided  into  fout 
classes;  1.  of  sciences;  3.  of  language; 
3.  literature  and  poetry;  .4,  history  uad 
antiquities,  and  of  fine  arl&  At  Leyddh 
there  are  public  librariee,  anatomical,  sur- 
gical, mathematical  and  philosophical 
collections :  at  Uaariem,  the  society  of  the 
sciences  (fouaded  in  1752),  Teylers  foun- 
dation for  the  promotion  of  theology,  and 
some  other  kindred  branches;  and  an  ag- 
ricultural society  ^HoUandsche  HuMoudi- 
lyke  MaaUchapp^);  at  Groningen,  the 
society  pro  txcoUndo  jure  pamtt^  and 
many  ouier  societies.  Thus  Amheim, 
Zfitphen,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Utrecht,  Ann 
Bterdam,  Enkhuyzen  (where  a  society  ex- 
ists, established  by  the  minister  Jan  l^ieu- 
wenhuyzen,  for  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  the  lower  classes,  and 
which,  in  1810,  contained  8000  memben), 
Ziericksee,  Breda,  Luxemburg,  Maastricht, 
Liege,.  Brussels,  Ghent,  dtc,  contain  nu- 
merous societies  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  or  for  practical  purposes.  Of 
the  transactions  of  the  academy  of  sci« 
ences  and  arts  in  Batavia  (founded  more 
than  fifty  yeare  agoV  the  tenth  volume  ap* 
peered  in  1825.    The  deq^y  of  Uolland 
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are  UDiavontbly  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  lotolenDce,  particuiaiiy  the  Calvioists ; 
and  the  roost  intolerant  are  ^nerally  the 
most  esteemed.  There  are,  indeed,  hon-* 
orable  exceptions,  but  such  individuals  are 
mostly  kept  silent  by  the  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  fitill  worse  with  the  Catholic 
priests  in  Belgium.  Part  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  however,  are  enlightened  men. 
Tiie  most  tolerant"  spirit,  and  the  greatest 
share  of  knowledge  to  be  found  among 
the  Dutch  clergy,  fall  to  th^  share  of  the 
Remonstrants  and  Mennonites ;  but,  for 
this  very  reason,  they  are  hated  and  de- 
spised by  their  brethren.  The  study  of 
law  and  general  jurisprudence  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  judees  and 
lawyers  have  a  high  character.  Medicine 
is  well  cultivated ;  but  intellectual  philoso- 
phy is  in  an  exceedingly  backwud  state. 
Even  now,  there  are  many  who  adhere  to 
the  Cartesian  system.  In  mechanics  and . 
hydraulics,  the  Dutch  are  well  known  to 
excel. 

ATdhedandUh  School  qf  Paxtdera  in- 
cludes all  the  painters  in  the  Netberiands 
who,  since  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  bave  pureued  their  art  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Didck  and  the  Flemisk  schools. 
The  Flemish  school  was  founded  by  John 
▼an  Eyk  (q.  v.)  (bom  at  Maaseyk,  in  the 
fourteenth  century),  and  is  disdnsruished 
by  a  brilliant  colorins;  magio  e&ct  of 
the  cMarO'Kuro ;  carefully  labored,  though 
often  tasteless  drawing ;  a  strong,  yet  natu- 
ral expression,  and  boldness  in  composi- 
tion. To  this  school  belong  Francis  Flo- 
ris  (bom  1520,  died  1570),  called  the  Flemr 
itk  Rofhad ;  John  Stradanus  (de  Street), 
of  Bruges  (bom  1536),  who  painted  histor- 
ical pieces  and  hunting  scei^es ;  Man.  de 
Vos  (born  1520);  Spranger  (bora  1546); 
Peter  and  Francis  Porbus,  father  and  son ; 
Ueniy  Steenwyk,  the  painter  of  perspec- 
tive (bora  1550) ;  DionvsiusCalVart(q.  v.); 
the  brothers  Paul  and  Matthew  Bril ;  Van 
Ort  (bora  1557) ;  Peter  Breughel,  and  his 
son  John ;  RolaBd  Saveiy,  of  Courtray 

ibora  in  1576).  After  all  these  came  Peter 
^aul  Rubens,  the  boldest  painter  of  mod- 
em times ;  a  man  of  inexhaustible  indus- 
-tiy,  of  gigantic  imagination  and  power  of 
representation,  to  whom  about  4000  pauit- 
ings  are  ascribed.  With  him  the  Flem- 
ish school  reached  its  acme.  Several  dis- 
tinguished painten  follow :  Francis  Sny- 
ders  (bora  1579),  whose  hunting  pieces  ex- 
cel all  others  in  boldness  and  trath ;  Jodo- 
cus  Momper  (bora  1580),  a  landscape 
painter,  esteemed  for  his  valleys,  and  the 
distant  views  which  they  present ;  Peter 


Neeft,  the  famous  church  painter;  DtvSd 
Teiiiers,  fiitlier  and  son,  who,  in  repfe- 
senting  companies  of  peasants^  guaid- 
rooms,  tap-houses,  and  all  kinds  of  low 
life,  have  hardly  their  equal ;  Caspar  de 
Crayer  (bora  1582),  who  approachei^  in 
the  expression  and  coloring  of  his  hiatoii- 
cal  pauitings,  to  Rubens ;  CSenid  Segen^ 
distinguialied  as  a  historical  painter;  hii 
brother  Daniel,  famous  for  flower  and  m- 
sect  pieces.  James  Jordaens  (bora  1594)» 
however,  excelled  all  those  who  made  Ru- 
bens their  model  Abraham  JaDseen,  and 
his  pupil  Theodore  Rombouts  (creater 
than  his  teacher)  equal  Rubena  in  CMoring^ 
but  not  in  conception.  The  industriooi 
Luke  van  Uden  executed  the  Jandscapei 
for  Rubens's  paindngs ;  and  hia  views  of 
the  sky  at  dawn  are  worthy  the  stiidv  of 
every  artist  Anthony  van  Dyk  (ban 
1599)  obtained  the  name  of  the  king  af 
poriraU  pmnterg.  He  excelled  Rubena  m 
correctness  and  beauty  of  fomiB.  Corae- 
lius'Bchat,  for  whom  John  Wildens  often 
painted  the  landscapes,  distibguished  him- 
self as  a  historical  painter ;  Adrian  Brou- 
wer  acquired  &me  by  his  excellent  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  finom  common  Kfe; 
John  van  der  Meer  by  his  pastoral  pieces ; 
Anthony  Francis  van  der  Meulen  by  faia 
batde  pieces;  Francis  and  John  flilet, 
father  and  son,  by  their  landscapes.  Be- 
sides these,  we  might  mention  the  naaMB 
of  John  Bol,  Wenc^laus  Ko6beiiger,HeDf]r 
Goltzius,  Henry  van  Balen,  Fnmds  IUb^ 
William  Nieuwiand,  James  Fouquidse% 
Philip  de  Champagne,  Erasmus  QiM^Fm, 
Abraliam  Diepenbeck,  Theod.  van  Thtil- 
den,  John  Goeimar,  James  of  Anoii^  Bo- 
neweut  Peters,  David  Kickaert,  Gonzalei 
Coques,  Peter  Boel,  Samuel  v^^i  Hoof^. 
straateu,  John  Bapt.  Monoyer,  Abraham 
Genoels,  Gerard  Lairesse,  A-nold  Ton 
Vuez,  John  Frands  van  Bloemaun,  Jofan 
van  Cleef^  Pet.  Eykens,  Richard  van  Orley, 
Louis  Deyster,  Nicolas  Laigilli^re,  Vereii- 
dael,Robert  vanOudeiiaeHl<vohnAntbony 
van  der  Leejpe/}asparVerbrugen,  Johnvui 
Breda.— The  Dutch  school  is  discingiiiah- 
ed  for  a  fiiithful  copying  of  nature,  great 
finish,  good  ckiaro-aeuroj  and  skilful  d»- 
position  of  colors,  and  delicate  pencik* 
ing;  but  it  is  reproached  with  chooeinf 
often  iffnoble  subjects,  and  with  incorrect* 
ness  of  drawuig.  Its  founder  is  Luke  of 
Leyden  (q.  v.,  bom  1494).  Its  most  prom* 
iuent  artists  are  Octavius  van  Veen,  of 
Leyden  (bom  1586,  died  1634),  who  de- 
serves mention,  also,  as  the  teacnerof  fto- 
bena  Abraham  Bloemart(q.v.),  of  Goiciun 
(died  1647),  painted  historical  aubjeca^ 
landscapes  and  animals,  in  good  tana. 
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Cornelius  Podenboig,  of  Utrecht  (bom 
1586^  died  1663),  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
puDting  amall  landacapee,  with  figures. 
Woftby  pupils  of  his  are  Daniel  Vertange 
and  John  van  Haensberge.  John  Wey- 
nants,  of  Harlem  (bom  1600)  is  distin- 
fliiabed  as  a  landscape  painter ;  and  John 
Banielde  Heem,  of  Utrecht  (bora  1604. 
died  1674),  for  his  faithful  imitation  of 
flowers,  miits,  carpets,  yases,  &c.  The 
highest  place  belongs  to  Rembrandt,  whose 
maslerly  ooloriujr  atones  for  all  his  defects^ 
and  Uertnann  Sachtleben  [ZachiUevens)^ 
who  painted  fine  landscapes.  In  the 
delineation  of  common  lire,  the  follow- 
ing are  distinguished:  Gerard  Terbuig, 
of  ZwoU  (bom  1606,  died  1681) ;  in  land- 
napes,  John  Both,  of  Utrecht  (bom  1610, 
died  1650) ;  Heraiann  Swaneveld,  of 
Woerdeu  (bom  1620,  died  1690).  Asee- 
lyn  (bom  1610,  dicni  1680)  painted  battles, 
landscapes  and  pastoral  nieces^  with  a 
brilliant  coloring  and  a  delicate  pencil 
Bat  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  painter 
who  draws  more  correctly,  colon  more 
beautifully,  and  distributes  lij^t  more  tm* 
lyi  than  Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (bom 
1613,  died  1680).  Peter  van  Laar  was  the 
inventor  of  the  BamboeeiaU ;  John  Fyt 
(bom  at  Antwerp,  16S25)  was  a  cood  painter 
of  beasts,  birds  and  fituts  ;  Gabriel  Metzu, 
who  worked  in  the  style  of  Terburg, 
excelled  him  in  softness  of  penciling. 
The  landscapes  of  Benenberg  of  Utrecht 
are  fiill  of  life  and  freshness.  Philip 
Wouvermann  (bom  16S20,  died  1668V,  the 
moflt  &mous  painter  of  horses,  produced 
battle  and  huntin^^  pieces^  horse-markets, 
tnvellers  and  robt^rs ;  and  his  palntincs, 
of  all  kinds,  are  highly  esteemed.  His 
pupil  John  Grlffer  painted  the  beautiful 
views  on  tiielUiine.  The  landscapes  of 
Anthony  Waterloo,  for  which  Weeuix 
executed  the  figures,  ore  sometimes  cold, 
but  please  on  account  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  represents  light  placing 
duough  foliage,  and  the  reflection  of  ob- 
jects in  water.  Berghen  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Jluocrihu  qfpaititers;  and 
perhaps  Paul  Potter  is  the  only  one  who 
can  dispute  the  superiority  with  him. 
Whilst  JLudolf  fiackhuysen  painted  storms 
at  sea  with  an  efl&ct  as  true  as  it  is  terrible, 
Francis  Mieris  disdnguished  himself  by 
fine  and  accurate  representations  of  many 
domestic  subjects,  and  John  Peter  Slinge- 
land  was  haraly  more  accurate.  Godirey 
Bchalken,  of  Dort,  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
celled m  the  illumination  of  ni^hi  scenes. 
Excellent  market  scenes,  animals  and 
luulscapes  were  painted  bv  Charles  du 
Jardin.     Adrian  van  de  Yelde  pointed 


landscapes  and  animab  with  almost  tme^ 
<jualled  perfecdon.  For  the  represenui- 
tion  of  tne  beautiful  solitudes  of  nature, 
James  Ruiifdael  is  celebrated,  and  for  t\n\et, 
lovely  moonlin^t  scenes,  Van  der  Neer. 
The  former  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
paintera  that  ever  attempted  to  pottray  na« 
ture.  No  painter  has  painted  more  deli* 
cately,  and  with  more  finish,  even  in  in- 
significant trifies,  than  Adrian  van  der 
WerC  The  flower  painter  Peter  van 
Hulst,  of  Dort,  is  not  equal  to  James  van 
Huysum,  who  is  almost  unrivalled  in  this 
department  We  must  also  mention  Cor- 
nelius Ketel,  John  van  Ravestein,  John 
Torrentius,  John  van  Voyen,  Anna  Maria 
Schnurmans,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  John 
Booth,  Barth(rfomew  van  der  Heist,  Otto 
Marcellis,  John  Goedaert,  Albert  van  Ev- 
erdingen,  Henry  Rokes,  Gerbrandt  van  den 
Eekhout,  Theodore  Helmbreker,  James 
Lavecq,  Henry  Vertchuuring,  Mary  van 
Osterwyk,  William  Kalf,  Adrian  van  der 
Kabel,  Jan  8teen,  Melchior  Hondekoeter, 
John  van  der  Heyden,  £.  van  der  Neer, 
John  Glauber,  John  van  Huchtenburg, 
Aug.  Terwestein,  John  Verkoolie,  Corne- 
lius de  Brayn,  Charies  de  Moor,  Francis 
Peter  Verheyden,  the  two  Honbraken, 
Rachel  Ruisch,  Cornelius  du  Sart,  Frede- 
ric Moucheron,  Diedr.  Valkenburg,  Con- 
rad Noepelf  John  de  Witt,  and  Cornelius 
TroosL — It  is  remarkable  that,  after  a  long 
decline  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, it  has  begun  to  flourish  again  in 
the  south«vn,  as  well  as  horthem  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  modem 
painters,  we  should  mention  Van  Os,  Van 
Dpaendonk,  Schefier,  Pienenumn,  HoseSi 
Kuipers,  Ommegang,  Van  Brte,  Wonder, 
Schotels.  Pienemann's  picture,  the  Bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  (eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-five  high),  was  bought,  by  the  king, 
for  40,000  guilders,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing presented  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
R^pecdng  the  living  ardsts  of  the  Belgic 
school,  information  is  to  be  found  in  ue 
Jhmaks  du  Salon  de  Gand  (1823).  The 
reproach  of  an  almost  exclusive  adnerence 
to  common  reality,  has  be^  often  mado 
to  the  whole  school  of  the  Netheriands, 
but  is  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch; 
whilst  tlie  Flemish  school,  they  say,  in  its 
more  elevated  productions,  has  striven  to 
represent  a  nobler  nature.  The  chief 
question  in  painting,  however,  is  not  what 
Uie  artist  attempts,  but  what  he  accom- 
plishes ;  andf  if  George  Forster  is  right  in 
saying  that,  in  the  works  of  the  Flemish 
painters,  we  generally  miss  the  spirit  of 
the  poet  in  the  beauty  of  the  manual  ex- 
ecuuouy  then  the  Dutch  school  would  de- 
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Benre  the  prelerence,  because,  tboogb  it 
takes  most  of  its  subjects  from  commoa 
reality,  it  oftea  lepresents  them  with  a  po- 
etic ooDceptioo  of  their  character.  It  would 
be  better,  however,  to  describe  them  both 
as  deficieot  in  ideal  beauty,  but  as  disdn- 
guiahed,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  fiiithful 
imitatioa  of  nature.  There  would  stiU 
remain  sufficient  distinction  between  the 
two  schools.  That  they  both  have  mat 
merit  in  respect  to  the  technical  part  of  the 
art,  has  never  been  doubted ;  and  that 
they  have  greater  merits,  to  a  much 
higner  degree  than  is  generally  al* 
lowed  them,  will  be  evident  fit>m  a 
careful  smdy. 

Netscher,  Ga8pte,one  of  the  best  pauit* 
ers  of  his  dme,  was  bom  at  Heidelberg, 
ui  1639.  His  father,  John  Netscher,  a 
sculptor,  died  when  the  subject  of  this 
article  was  quite  young.  Uaspar  was 
adopted  by  Tulleken%  a  {mysician  in  Am- 
heim,  near  Utrecht.  He  soon  showed  his 
talent  for  painting,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
intended  to  go  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself; 
but  be  married  in  Bordeaux,  and  returned 
to  Holland.  He  settled  at  the  Hague ; 
and  the  necessity  of  supporting  a  nu- 
merous fiunily  obliged  him  to  devote 
himself  to  portrait  painting  and  small 
pieces,  though  his  Death  of  Cleopatra 
proves  that  he  had  talent  and  inclina* 
tion  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  higher 
branches  of  tws  art,  and  to  elevate  himself 
above  his  school.  Even  in  that  point 
which  forms  the  characterisdc  excellence 
of  the  Dutch  school, — a  fiuthful  imitation 
of  nature,  and  particularly  of  the  materials 
of  dress — he  excelled  the  Dutch  painters. 
The  white  satin  and  velvet,  in  the  drapery 
of  his  paintings,  and  the  wool  of  his  car- 
pets^ are  trae  almost  to  deception.  His 
touch  is  easy  and  delicate.  His  smaller 
cabinet  pictures  are  most  highly  valued,  on 
account  of  their  finish.  In  these  he  rep- 
tesentB  groups  of  a  few  gracefully-drawn 
figures:  he  is  particularly  fond  of  portray- 
ing among  them  one  female  figure,  in 
white  satin.  In  his  historical  paintings^ 
he  generally  ^elected  his  subjects  from 
Roman  history.  He  died  at  the  Ha^e 
in  1684,  and  left  two  sons,  Constantino 
and  Theodore  (called  the  Drenchman)^  who 
were  also  meritorious  painters,  but  much 
inferior  to  their  father. 

Nettelbvck,  Joachim  Christian;  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  for 
his  patriotism,  his  diversified  life  and  per- 
severance, exhibiting  an  insuince  of  great 
firmness  and  honesty,  though  there  is 
nothing  brilliant  in  his  career.  He  was 
bom  in  Colberg  (q.  v.),  in  Pomerania,  had 


a  sea  captain,  and  was  one  of  the 
persons  (though  tbpn  70  vean  of  old)  to 
whom  Colberg  was  greatly  hidebted  ftr 
the  honor  of  being  tM  only  Pumu  for- 
tress not  taken  by  the  French,  in  1807,  in 
spite  of  a  severe  siege.  Nettelbeck  died 
in  1884,  aged  86  years.  In  his  old  age  he 
wrote  his  own  life,  which  appeared  m 
Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  It  is  a  work  of 
much  interest,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  a  good  translation  of  it,  as  a  re&ef 
'among  the  many  higfa-ilowii  fictioos  of 
the  day. 

Nettle  {urtiea) ;  a  genus  of  plnSi^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  neglected  weedi^ 
having  opposite  or  alternate  leaves^  aad 
inconfloicuous  flowers,  which  are  diepoeed 
in  axillary  racemes ;  the  firuit  is  a  anall 
seed,  surrounded  by  a  persistent  calyx; 
the  flowera  are  moneecious,  or,  in  a  few 
instances, disBcious.  The species^reiiKMt- 
ly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually  covered 
with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular  faaifl^ 
placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled  lAk 
an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by  pm- 
sure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  caused  by 
the  sharp-pointed  bain.  Hence  arises  the 
well-known  stinging  sensation,  whentfaeee 
plants  are  incautiously  handled.  Widi 
our  species,  this  stinging  is  of  but  littb 
consequence ;  but,  in  some  tropical  spe- 
cies, it  is  followed  by  exceedingly  psimol 
and  even  dangerous  effects.  The  fiti« 
of  the  U,  duneOf  a  common  plant  in  mstt 
places,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  Ststei^ 
resembles  that  of  the  hemp,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  the  same  manner:  veiy  fiae 
cloth  and  paper  have  been  made  fiom  it, 
but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  extensiTely 
manufiictured.  The  natives  of  Kamt- 
schatka  make  cordage  and  fishing-tacUe 
fiiom  a  second  species ;  and  it  is  probebk, 
that  several  others  may  be  employed  |br 
simikur  purposes.  More  than  £20  ^lecies 
of  nettie  are  known,  of  which  four  or  five 
only  are  natives  of  the  U.  States.  Amoitf 
these  last  is  the  U.pumQaj  or  rith-wii, 
remarkable  for  its  smooth  and  semi-tzaDS' 
parent  stem. 

Neu  (German  for  netc)  occitn  in  a  Toy 
great  number  of  geographical  names,  lib 
Uie  English  netr,  Greek  n«o,  nea,  deb' 
vonion  tiovy,  Rus^an  novoi  and  nonkt 
Spanish  nutvo,  and  the  Danish  and  Siv«- 
dish  fnf. 

Neufchatel,  Neuchat^  (Neuenbtnii 
or  Welschneubuig),  a  Swiss  canton,  w 
sovereign  Prussian  principality,  contsin^ 
with  the  county  of  Wallengin,  52,000  in- 
habitants, on  296  square  miles,  and  ii 
bounded  by  France  and  SwitzeritfML 
AAer  various  changes  of  masters^  it  ciflM 
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into  the  hands  of  the  old  French  family 
of  LongueviUe,  which  became  extinct  in 
1707,  by  the  death  of  Mary  of  Orieans, 
duchess  of  Nemoura.  The  king  of  Prue- 
fiia,  as  heu-  of  the  house  of  Orange,  whose 
claims  to  the  principality  were  acknowl- 
edged, was  then  called  to  the  sovereignty, 
by  the  states  of  Neufchateau,  and  his  title 
was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
In  1806y  Pnusia  ceded  it  to  France,  and 
the  emperor  conferred  it  on  marshal  Ber^ 
«  thier,  afterwards  prince  of  Neufchatel- 
Wagnim.  By  the  peace  of  Paris^  it  was 
nestored,  with  additions,  to  Prussia.  The 
king  granted  it  a  constitutional  charter, 
dated  from  London  (Jan.  18,  ]!814),  with 
the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  state. 
In  1822,  the  principality  was  received  into 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  as  the  SSid  canton, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  monarchi- 
cal government  Several  ridges  of  the 
Jura  run  through  the  country.  The  lake 
of  Neufchatel  (rfeuenbuigeraee),  28  miles 
k>pff  by  8  broad,  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  fish,  and  communicates  with  the 
Rhine.  Grazing  is  extensively  attended 
to;  wine,  fruits,  hemp  and  flax  are  pro- 
duced; the  com  raised  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  lyants  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
manufactures  are  more  important;  the 
principal  are  lace,  cotton  and  clocks;  a 
considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in 
cutlery,  mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  chintz  and  other  cotton  stuffs. 
The  freedom  and  mildness  of  the  govern- 
ment attract  many  foreigners.  There  are 
about  12,000  watch-mcdLers  here,  whoso 
instruments  are  used  over  all  Europe 
and  in  America.  (See  Chaux-UxrFmtds.) 
The  religion  is  Protestant  (Reformed) ; 
there  are  two  Catholic  societies.  The 
language  is  French ;  but  German  is  also 
spoken.  Half  of  the  revenue  (150,000 
livres)  is  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  countiy  and  to  the 
expenses  of  the  government  The  capi- 
tal, JVh^chaidj  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura, 
in  a  beautiful  country,  where  the  noisy 
Seyon  etnpties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neuf- 
chatel. The  town  is  not  badly  built,  and 
contains  5600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  principality.  Its  insti- 
tutions for  instruction,  and  other  institu- 
tions, have  been  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  by  means  of  a  legacy  of 
3,000,000  guilders,  left  by  Puiy,  a  mer- 
chant who  was  a  native  of  Neufehatel, 
but  settled  at  Lisbon.  Pourtales,  another 
merchant,  founded  an  hospital  by  a  legacy 
of  700,000  francs,  which  was  much  in- 
creased by  his  heirs,  t  Neufchatel  fur- 
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ni;die8  1000  men  to  tne  army  of  the  Swiss 
confederacy.    (See  SioUzeriand.) 

Neuhof,  Theodore,  baron  or,  king  of 
Corsica,  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 
ily in  Westphalia.  His  father,  a  captain 
in  the  guards  of  the  bishop  of  Mtinster, 
died  in  1695.  Theodore  studied  in  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  at  Miinster,  at  a  later 

Siric^  at  Cologne,  whence  he  fled  to  the 
ague,  after  having  killed  a  young  man 
of  a  distinguished  family  in  a  duel. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  he  received  a  Ueutenancy  in  a 
Spanish  regiment  of  cavalry,  destined 
to  march  against  the  Moors,  in  Africa. 
On  account  of  his  good  behavior,  he  wa« 
promoted  to  a  captaincy.  In  a  sally  from 
the  fortress  of  Oran,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner, and  was  sent  to  the  dey  of  Algiers, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  served,  for  18 
years,  as  an  interpi-eter,  and  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  most  secret  transactions. 
When  the  Corsicans,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  free  themselves  from 
the  oppressions  of  Genoa,  resolved,  in 

1735,  to  form  a  government  of  their  own, 
they  applied  to  the  deys  of  Algiera  and 
Tunis  for  assistance,  who  actually  sent 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  baron  Neuhof^  with  such  military 
stores  as  the  islandere  needed.  Ncuhof 
was  received  with  great  joy,  and,  in  1736, 
was  crowned  king  of  Corsica  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  He  had  silver  and  cop- 
per coins  struck,  and  established  an  order 
of  knighthood,  under  the  name  of  the 
Order   of  Deliverance.      In  November, 

1736,  he  left  Corsica  in  order  to  obtaiii 
foreign  assistance,  and  returned,  in  173/, 
with  military  stores,  purchased  with  the 
advances  which  some  Dutch  houses  had 
made  in  consideration  of  tlie  promise  of 
an  advantageous  commerce,  in  olive  oil, 
with  the  island.  In  1738,  however,  French 
troops  again  reduced  Corsica  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Genoese.  Theodore  had 
been  obliged  to  flee.  In  1741,  when  tho 
French  retired,  new  troubles  arose;  but 
Theodore  could  not  maintain  himself 
ajgainst  the  Genoese  and  a  Corsican  oppo- 
sition. He  fled  to  England.  Here  his 
Dutch  creditors  pursued  him,  and  h%  was 
arrested  for  debt.  In  1756,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  caused  a  subscription  to  be  made  for 
him,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  make  a  set- 
tlement with  his  creditors.  But  he  died 
of  grief,  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
At  the  back  of  Sl  Anne's,  Soho,  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Or- 
ford  (Walpole),  in  1758,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 
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Near  this  place  is  interred 
THEODORE,  King  op  Corsica, 
Who  died  in  this  Parish 
December  XI.,  MDCCLVI., 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The    King's   Bench   Fruon, 

By  the  Benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency; 

In  consequence  of  which 

He  registered  his  Kingdom  o/"  Corsica 

For  the  Use  o/IUs  Creditors! 

The  grave— great  teacher— to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  gallev-slaves  and  kings ! 
But  TtiKODOR£  this  moral  learned,  ere  dead; 
Fate  poured  its  lessons  on  his  living  head, 
Bestowed  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 

Neukohh,  Sigismund,  a  distinguished 
Grerman  composer,  was  born  July  10, 
1778,  in  Salzburg,  and  showed,  as  early 
as  his  sixth  year,  much  talent  for  music. 
In  his  15th  year,  he  was  appointed  organ- 
ist of  the  university  in  Salzburg,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  with  great  zeal. 
His  father,  teacher  of  calligraphy  in  the 
university,  took  great  care  of  the  scientific 
and  musical  education  of  his  son.  Mi- 
chael Haydn  instructed  Neukomm  in 
composition,  and  often  caused  him  to  act 
for  him  as  first  organist  to  the  court.  In 
his  18th  year,  he  was  appointed  cGrrtpeti- 
tor  of  the  opera,  at  the  theatre  m  Salzburg, 
on  which  he  resolved  to  make  music  his 
exclusive  profession.  In  1789,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  Joseph  Haydn  received 
him  among  his  pupils,  and  treated  him 
like  a  son.  Until  1804,  he  remained  in 
this  situation,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
])ointed  chapel-master  and  director  to^the 
German  opera  in  St.  Petereburg.  A  se- 
vere disease  obliged  him  to  give  up  this 
pl&ce.  In  1807,  ho  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  music  at  StDck- 
holm,  and,  in  1808,  member  of  the  phil- 
harmonic society  at  Petersburg.  During 
his  residence  in  that  city,  he  brought  for- 
^vard  several  of  his  compositions,  wth 
great  applause  ;  but  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  friends,  and  his  master, 
Jos.  Haydn,  to  publish  any  of  them  until 
1808.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
study  more  attentively  the  higher  style 
of  dramatic  music,  and  Uience  to  Kio 
Janeiro,  as  composer  to  the  prince  of  Bra- 
zil. In  18^,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and 
lived  with  prince  Talleyrand.  In  183(i, 
he  went  to  Italy.  Among  his  chief 
works  is  his  grandyontana,  for  the  whole 
orchestra, — a  work  equally  bold  in  con- 
ception and  jjerfect  in  execution,  by  which 
he  struck  out  a  new  path.  Three  others 
followed  this.  Of  his  church  compositions, 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  are  his 
Requiem,  his  Slabai  Mater,  and  tiie  can- 
tata Der  Ostermorgerif  by  Tledge.     He 


has,  besides,  composed  many  pieces,  great 
and  small,  among  which  is  the  grand  ope- 
ra Alexander ;  also  psalms,  cantatas,  iit, 
All  his  compositions  are  distinguished  by 
their  thoroughness  and  purity. 
Neurologt.  (See  .^hiatomy.) 
NEt7R08£S.  (See  Nervous  J)iseaHS.) 
Neustria,  in  the  geography  of  tlie 
middle  ages ;  the  western  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  in  the  north  of  France,  so  called 
in  opposition  to  Austrasia  (Austria,  Oes- 
treich),  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  same. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  negative 
particle  ne  (not),  and  Austria,  On  the 
death  of  Clovis  (511),  his  sqns  divided  his 
territories  into  two  parts,  which  received 
these  names.  Neustria  lay  between  the 
Meuse,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean.  (See 
JFVance,  and  Merovingians.) 
Neuters.  (See  Bees.) 
Neutrality  (from  the  Latin  neufer, 
neither)  means,  in  the  law  of  nations, 
that  state  of  a  nation  in  which  it  does  not 
take  part,  direcUy  or  indirectly,  in  a  war 
between  other  nations.  To  maintain  it- 
self in  this  state,  a  nation  is  oflen  obliged  to 
assume  a  threatening  position,  to  be  able 
to  repel,  in  case  ot  necessity,  every  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. Such  neutrality  is  termed  an 
fmned  neutrality.  From  tiie  state  of  nett- 
tratity  arise  certain  rights  and  obligations 
towards  the  belligerents.  A  neutral  na- 
tion is  allowed  to  render  any  services  to 
either  of  the  belligerents,  which  do  not 
necessarily  tend  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
on  hostilities.  It  must  not  send  him  troops, 
arms  or  ammunition.  It  cannot  refuse  to 
one  what  it  has  allowed  the  other ;  for  in- 
stance, the  right  of  marching  through  i» 
territory,  supplies  of  provisions,  &G.  With 
either  of  the  belligerents  the  neutral  na- 
tion has  the  right  to  conclude  treatie8>  if 
they  are  not  intended  to  aidthb  belligerent 
in  the  war,  or  do  not  necessarily  presuppose 
a  war.  As,  however,  in  war,  force  is  the 
main  arbiter,  it  is  most  advisable  for  a 
neutral  power  to  conclude  special  treaties 
of  neutrality,  in  which  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  neutral  power  are  settled, 
as  it  mav  be  easily  imagined  that  there 
will  be  always  many  disputed  points  be- 
tween it  and  the  belligerents.  These 
doubtful  points  are  chiefly  the  following ; 
Whetiier  the  neutral  state  can  allow  the  bel- 
ligerents loans,  commerce,  and  even  the 
right  of  enlisting  troops ;  what  goods  are  to 
be  consMcred  prohibited ;  whether  thev 
can  be  seized ;  whether  a  passage  through 
its  territory  is  to  be  pennitted  to  the  troops 
of  the  belligerents;  how  the  unlawiliireqai- 
mtions  of  one  of  the  belligerents  are  to  be 
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opposed;  what  security  is  to  be  given  on 
this  account ;  the  compensation  to  be  ren- 
dered if  hostilities  are  committed  in  the  neu- 
tral territory,  &c.  In  maritime  wars,  the 
treatment  of  efiects  of  the  enemy  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  or  neutral  effects  on  board 
a  hostile  vessel,  give  rise  to  very  important 
questions.  (See  Contraband,)  In  former 
times,  the  principle  was  pret^  generally 
admitted,  tliatthe  ownership  of  the  goods 
CD  board  of  the  vessels  was  the  only  point 
to  be  considered,  and  not  the  pro|)erty  of 
the  vessels  themselves.  The  belligerents, 
therefore,  seized  merchandise  belonging 
to  the  enemy  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  ; 
but  they  restored  neutral  property  seized 
under  the  enemy's  flag.  liut  the  endless 
investigations  which  this  system  caused, 
as  a  consequence  of  it  was  the  searching 
of  neutral  vessels,  produced,  by  (legi^ees,  a 
new  and  totally  contrary  principle,  that 
the  flag  protects  the  cargo  (k  navire  neutre 
couvre  ia  cargaison  ennemie^  or  U  ffoviUtm 
eownv  la  marchaTuiise)^  so  that  merchan- 
dise of  the  enemy  under  a  neutral  flag 
was  safe,  but  neutral  fherchandise  under 
a  hostile  flag  was  good  prize.  This  prin- 
ciple, since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  adopted  in  several  treaties, 
particularly  between  France  and  other 
govemments.  Great  Britain,  however, 
willed  to  enforce  the  former  principle  in 
the  war  with  her  colonies  in  ^l  orth  Amer- 
ica. The  empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  on 
the  other  band,  declared  in  1780,  that  she 
was  willing,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  by 
arms  the  new  principle,  '*  free  8hi{)6,  free 
goods."  This  principle  formed  the  basis 
of  the  system  of  the  armed  neutrality,  in 
which  F  ranee  and  Spain  joined  with  Rus- 
sia, and  to  which  also  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and 
Naples  acceded  by  separate  conventions 
with  Russia.  England  opposed  it ;  yet 
she  was  obliged,  several  timef?,  tacitly  to 
admit  the  principle.  In  the  French  revo- 
lutionaiy  war,  and  the  hostilities  between 
England  and  Napoleon,  the  former  re- 
turaed  entirely  to  the  old  principle.  (See 
ConHnenial  ^aiem.)  Since  the  peace  of 
Paris,  this  point  has  remained  unsettled. 
It  came  up  again  in  the  privateer  wars  of 
Colombia  and  the  Greeks. — ^Respecting 
the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  of  which 
count  BemstorfT  probably  suggested  the 
fint  idea,  see  Mhnoire  awrUJvtutraiUi  or- 
m^  &C.,  par  It  ConUe  dtJGortz  (Basle, 
1831);  Tooke's  Zn/e  of  Caiharvie  II  (vol. 
ii);  Dohm's  Maierialim  fiir  SUOMk  (6 
vols.,  1782),  and  Denkw&rdigkeiten  meiner 
ZtU  (Ibis,  2  vol8.Vr-During  the  recent 
miggle  between  Poland  and  Russia,  when 


Prusria  was  obliged  to  make  an  explana- 
tion respecting  the  assistance  w^hich  she 
gave  to  the  Ruissians,  by  allowing  them  to 
retreat  to  her  territory,  without  disarming 
them,  and  to  obtain  provision,  &c.,  froiA 
tlie  same  quarter,  the  Prussian  govera- 
meut  declared  that  it  was  not  in  a  state 
of  neutrality  as  to  the  two  belligerents, 
but  in  a  state  of  non-activity.  This  state 
of  non-activity,  however,  allowed  her  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  money  sent  from 
Kngland  to  the  Poles  through  her  territory; 
al^  to  slop  the  couriers  of  other  powers, 
and  to  disai-m  the  Poles  who  had  entered 
her  limits.  (For  the  principle  of  armeil 
intervention,  see  Intervention,) 

Neutralization,  in  chemistry,  may  be 
thus  explained :  if  we  take  a  given  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water, 
and  add  it  slowly  to  the  solution  of  soda 
by  little  at  a  time,  and  examine  the  mix- 
ture afler  every  addition,  we  shall  flntl 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  will  exhibit 
the  pro|)erties  of  an  acid,  reddening  vege- 
table blues,  and  having  a  taste  perceptibly 
sour ;  but  these  acid  properties  gradually 
diminish  after  every  addiuon  of  the  alka- 
line solution,  and  at  last  disappear  alto- 
gether. If  wo  still  continue  to  add  the 
soda,  the  mixture  gradually  acquires  alka- 
line properties,  converting  vegetable  blues 
to  green,  and  manifesting  a  urinous 
taste.  These  properdes  become  stronger 
and  stronger,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  the  soda  is  which  is  added.  Thus  U 
appears,  that  when  sulphuric  acid  and  sodu 
are  mixed  together,  the  ])roperties  either 
of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  of  each ;  but 
there  are  certain  proportions,  according  to 
which,  when  they  are  combined,  they 
mutually  destroy  or  disguise  the  properties  ' 
of  each  other,  so  that  neither  predomi- 
nates, or  rather  so  that  both  disappear. 
When  substances  thus  mutually  disguise 
each  other's  properties,  they  are  said  to 
nnUratize  one  anotlier.  This  pro[)erty  is . 
common  to  a  great  number  of  bodies; 
but  it  manifests  itself  most  stronglv,  and 
was  first  observed,  in  the  acids,  alkalies 
and  earths.  Hence  the  salts  which  are 
combinadons  of  these  different  bodies, 
received  long  ago  the  name  of  neutral 
salts. 

Neutrai.  Salts.  (See  SaUa,) 
Neuwied,  prince  Maximilian  Alexan- 
der Philip,  bom  Sept  23, 1782,  brother  to 
the  reigning  prince  Augustus  of  Wied- 
Ncu  wied.  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  fame 
inspired  him  to  distinguish  himself  like- 
wise by  the  ol)servation  of' nature.  He 
went,  in  1813,  to  England,  and  thence  to 
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Brazil.  In  1815,  he  left  Rio  Janeiro,  with 
two  other  Germans,  Fellow  and  Freyreiss, 
and  some  armed  companions,  and  went 
to  Cabo  Frio,  thence  to  Villa  St.  Salvador 
dos  Cam[KM  dos  Goaytacasas,  nearer  the 
aea.  On  tiie  Rio-Doce  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  warlike  Botocudes,  of 
whom  he  is  the  first  who  has  given  accu- 
rate information.  In  1816,  he  proceeded 
to  Villa  Vicoza.  On  his  way  to  Sta.  Cruz 
and  Villa  Belmonte,  he  touched  upon  Jau- 
assema,  where  traces  of  an  extinct  race  of 
men  are  to  be  found.  His  desire  to  visit  less 
known  countries  induced  him  to  jgo  as  iar 
as  the  finontiers  of  Minas  Geraes.  Through 
almost  impenetrable  woods,  his  company 
made  their  way  with  the  axe  to  Villa  de 
S.  Pedro  d^Alcantara,  and  proceeded  again 
through  woods  which  they  left  not  until 
they  had  reached  Barra  da  Vareda.  The 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
straight  through  Sertam  to  Bahia,  where  he 
embarked^  Mav  10, 1817,  for  Lisbon.  The 
description  of  his  journey  (2  vols.,  4to., 
with  many  engravings  and  maps,  Frank- 
fbrt  on  the  Maine,  1819)  shows  with 
what  knowledge  and  courage  he  has 
examined  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Brazil,  from  13^  to  23°  S.  lati- 
tude. He  has  aJso  pqblished  treatises  on 
subjects  of  natural  science  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  academy  of  naturalists  at 
Bonn.  Of  his  •^bbUdungtn  zur  Mdur- 
gtscfdchte  BrasUiens  (Weimar,  fol.),  the 
11th  number  appeared  in  1827.  His  col- 
lections are  very  numerous  and  valuable. 

Neuwied  ;  capital  and  residence  of  the 
mediatized  prince  of  Neuwied,  in  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Rhine,  three  leases  distant 
from  Coblentz,  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It 
contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds  of  goods.  It  is  not 
quite  a  century  old.  Its  prosperity  has 
been  greatly  promoted  by  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  permitted  to  all  de- 
nominations ;  so  that  it  contains  at  pres- 
ent Protestants,  Catholics,  Moravians, 
Mennonites,  Quakers,  Jews,  &c. 

Neva  ;  a  river  of  Russia,  which  issues 
firom  lake  Ladoga,  and,  afler  a  westeriy 
course  of  about  thirty-five  miles,  flows 
into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  below  Peters- 
buig,  by  three  moutba  It  is  from  300  to 
400  yards  wide,  and  10  or  15  feet  deep, 
and,  of  courae,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  generally  frozen 
over  from  October  to  April.  The  water 
is  pure,  and  is  used  for  dnnking  and  cook- 
ins,  in  Peteraburg. 

v^EVADOS  DE  Illimani,  Or  Illimani  ;  a 
high  mountain  belonging  to  the  Andes,  in 
Upper  Peru,  about  fifteen  leagues  firom 


La  Paz.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  gdd 
mountains  of  South  America.  A  little  ail- 
ver  has  also  been  discovered  there. 

Nevib,  or  ;Nievis  ;  an  island  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and 
httle  more  tJian  a  single  mountain,  whose 
base  is  about  23  miles  in  circumference. 
That  the  island  was  the  production  of  a 
volcano,  is  very  evident,  a  crater  being 
visible  on  the  summit,  and  sulphur  fre- 
quently discovered  in  the  cavities  of  the 
earth.  It  is  well  watered,  and  in  generd 
fertile,  producing  much  sugar.  The  exports 
are  estimated  at  877,400  dollars.  It  be- 
long to  the  English,  and  is  divided  into  Bvt 
parishes,  containing  15,750  inhabitants; 
500  white,  250  free  people  of  color,  and 
15,000  slaves.  It  contains  one  town, 
Charlestown,  which  is  fortified. 

New.  For  names  beginning  with  this 
adjective  not  given  here,  see  the  articles 
under  the  name  which  follow  it.  Thus, 
for  New  Britain,  New  Casdle,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Grenada,  New  Holland,  A&c, 
see  Britmn,  CasiUe,  &c. 

New  ALBioif.  (See  ASbimtj  also  OH' 
forma,  JVVto  and  OUL) 

New  Amsterdam.    (See  JVeu;  Yoik) 

New  Archangel,  or  Sitka  ;  a  port 
and  town  on  the  island  of  Baranov,  in 
King  Georgd  the  Third's  Archipelago,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America; 
lat  57°  SO'  N. ;  chief  place  of  the  Ruaaiao 
settlements  there.  From  this  place  an  in- 
tercourse is  kept  up  with  China  and  the 
Marquesas.  The  pommerce  is  a  monop- 
oly in  the  bands  of  the  Russian  North 
American  company,  the  directora  of  which 
are  in  Peteraburg.    (See  Rumu) 

Newark  ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of 
Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  nine  miles 
west  of  New  York  city  ;  population,  in 
1820, 6507  ;  in  1830,  10,953.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river, 
six  or  seven  miles,  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  above  its  mouth,  and  only  two  or 
three  in  a  direct  line.  It  is  haiMlsomely 
built :  many  of  the  houses  are  elegant,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  io 
the  U.  States.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
a  jail,  two  banks,  an  academy,  and  five 
houses  of  public  worahip,  two  for  Presby- 
terians, and  for  Episcopalians,  BaptiBB 
and  Methodists,  one  each.  It  has  eztenavc 
manufiictures  of  shoes,  leather,  coachei^ 
fancy  chairs,  and  cabinet  work.  The  Pas- 
saic is  navigable  to  this  town  for  sloops 
of  80  tons.  The  cider,  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Newark  ddtry  is  chiefly  made 
in  the  township  of  Orange,  on  the  vrart 
side  of  Newark.  Morris  canal  posses 
through  Newark. 
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New  Bedford  ;  a  post-town  and  port 
of  entiy,  Bristol  county,  MasBachusetts, 
53  miles  south  of  Boston ;  Ion.  70°  56^  W. ; 
lat.  41''  38^  N.  It  is  separated  by  Accush- 
iiet  river  from  Fairhaven,  wliicb  formed  a 
part  of  this  town  till  1816.  It  contained, 
in  1820,  '3947  inhabitants,  and  m  1830, 
'  7592.  Its  population  is  jqow  (November, 
1831)  estimated  at  8000.  The  town  stands 
on  an  arm  of  Buzzanl's  bay,  and  is  laid 
out  upon  ground  sloping  to  the  water,  in 
i<treet8  intersecting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. The  situation  is  very  pleasant,  and  the 
appearance  of  tlie  town  indicates,  what  is 
really  true,  that  its  inhabitants  possess  great 
enterprise  and  wealth.  The  rapid  increase 
of  its  trade  and  population  shows  tbat  it  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  U. 
States.  The  whale  fishery  constitutes  tlie 
principal  business  of  the  people.  They  have 
at  present  144  ships  and  15  brigs  engaged 
in  this  business;  and  many  vessels  en- 
gaged in  other  branches  of  commerce. 
The  town  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail, 
an  alms-house,  three  banks,  two  insurance 
offices,  an  academy,  a  flourishing  Lyceum, 
four  printing-offices  (one  of  which  issues 
a  daily  paper,  and  the  othen  weekly  pa- 
pers), eleven  churches,  viz.  three  for  Con- 
eregationaliBtfi,  three  for  Baptists,  two  for 
Methodists,  one  for  Africans,  one  for 
Friends,  and  a  Catholic  chapel.  A  chapel 
tor  seamen  is  now  being  erected. 

Newbsrn  ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  Craven  county.  North  Car- 
olina, on  the  south-west  bank  of  the 
Neuse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent,  119 
miles  south-west  of  Raleigh  ;  Ion.  77°  5^ 
W.;  lat.  aS'^aO'N.;  population,  in  1820, 
33G3 ;  in  1830,  3776.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  theatre,  two  banks,  an 
academy,  a  public  Hbrary,  and  houses  of 
public  worship  for  Episcopalians,  Bap- 
tists and  MetliodistB.  The  town  is  very 
pleasantly  situated,  handsomely  built,  and 
mostly  of  brick,  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  improved  town  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  considered  healthy,  and  has  consid- 
erable commerce.  The  exports  conmst 
principally  of  grain,  pork,  lumber,  and 
nnval  stores.  A  steam-boat  plies  between 
Xewbeni  and  Elizabeth  City,  and  thus 
connects  it  with  the  great  routes  to  the 
northward,  and  to  Charleston  (Soutli  Car- 
olina). 

New  Bru.ts  wick  ;  a  city  of  New  Jersey, 
partly  in  Middlesex,  and  partly  in  Som- 
ereet  county,  on  the  south-west  sido  of 
Raritan  river,  17  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river  above  Raritan  bay,  12  mileH  west  of 
Amboy,  33  miles  south-west  of  New  York, 
56  miles  north-east  of  Philadelphia ;  Ion. 

ao* 


74°  23f  W. ;  lat  40°  30^  N. ;  population,  in 
1820,  including  the  township,  6764  ;  in 
1830,  7831.  It  contains  a  college,  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  a  jail,  two  banl^,a  court- 
house, and  houses  of  worship  for  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reformed 
church.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  town  is  situated 
rather  low,  but  is  accounted  healthy,  and 
has  considerable  trade.  The  exports  con- 
sist chiefly  in  grain.  The  Raritan  is  nav- 
igable to  this  place  for  sloops  of  80  tons. 
Here  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Rut- 
gera'  college  was  founded  in  this  place  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church  in  1770.  The  building  is  a  spacious 
stone  edifice,  three  stories  high.  It  has  a 
president,  nine  instructera,  and  seventy  stu- 
dents. A  theological  seminary  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1811,  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church.  It  has  three  professors 
and  twenty-four  students.  The  mode  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  and  the  course 
lasts  three  years. 

New  Brunswick;  a  British  province 
of  North  America,  bounded  north  by 
Lower  Canada  and  Chaleur  bay,  east  by 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  south  by  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  west 
by  Maine.  It  is  divided  into  8  counties 
and  59  parishes.  The  population,  in  1S24^ 
vras  73,626.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  ^an  authentic  account  of  the  present 
statistics  of  this  province,  and  must  give 
only  an  imperfect  description  of  it.  The 
bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  south,  nearly  divides 
New  Brunswick  from  Nova  Scotia.  Pas- 
samaauoddy  bay  forms  its  south-western 
boundary,  tho  bay  of  Chaleur  its  north- 
western, and  the  bay  of  Miramichi  in- 
dents it  on  the  east.  The  princifml  river  is 
the  St.  John's,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  tlie  Great  falls,  near  the  border  of 
Maine,  and  a  furtlierdistanceof  200  miles 
above  the  falls.  The  other  chief  rivers 
are  the  St  Croix,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  western  boundary,  and  the  Minimichi, 
which  is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into 
Miramichi  bay.  The  counti-y  is  neither 
mountainous  nor  level.  On  the  borders 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  interior  of  th« 
country,  there  are  forests  of  excellent 
timberl  Great  quantities  of  lumber,  and 
especially  of  pine  timber  for  ships,  are 
carried  down  the  Miramichi.  Much  of 
the  land  is  good  for  tillage;  but  only  a 
sfnall  portion  of  it  is  well  cultivated. 
Lumber  and  fish  are  the  principal  aiticles 
of  export ;  and  the  tnide  is  mostly  widi 
Gi-f-nt  Brifiiin  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Frederickton.  It 
stands  on   Sl  John^s  river,  and  had,  iu 
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1894,  with  the  parish  of  Frederickton,  1849 
inhabitants.  There  is  a  college  here; 
and  some  cotnoion  schools  are  fuitronised 
hy  the  colonial  govemmenL  St  John's 
city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  had,  in  1824,  a  population  of 
8488.  It  is  a  flourishing  city,  and  has  an 
extensive  and  profitable  tracfe.  The  tides 
in  its  harbor,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay 
of  Fundv,  often  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  The  other  priqcipal  towns 
are  St.  Andrew's,  at  the  mouth  of  StCroii 
river,  and  Miramichi,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  chidf  executive  officer 
of  New  Brunswick,  entitled  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, twelve  in  numberi  and  the  judges,  are 
appoint^  by  the  king.  The  membe» 
of  the  house  of  assembly,  twenty-six  in 
number,  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Newburoh  ;  a  poet-tovm  and  port  of 
entry  in  Orange  county.  New  York,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  10  miles 
south  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  65  north  of 
New  York  city.  The  population,  in  1820, 
was  5819;  in  1890,  6494.  The  viUage 
of  Newbuigh  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  flourishing,  and  commands  a 
deliffhtful  view  of  tne  Hudson  and  the 
Highlands.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  very 
respectable  and  flourishing  academy,  and 
houses  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  As- 
sociate Reformed  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians and  Methodists.  The  academy 
contains  a  valuable  library,  nnd  an  excel- 
lent collect^jon  of  maps,  matbematical  ap- 
paratus, &C.  The  principal  streets  ore 
paved,  and  the  village  is  well  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  The  courts  tor  the 
county  are  held  alternately  at  Newburgh 
and  Goshen.  The  village  has  considera- 
ble shipping;  and  the  town  has  extensive 
manunctures,  and  is  veiy  valuable  for  tlie 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

Newburt  ;  a  town  in  Beikshire,  Eng- 
land, 51  miles  east  of  Bath,  and  56  west 
of  London ;  population,  4898.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Kennet,  which  is  made  nav- 
igable to  Reading,  and  joins  the  Thames. 
Near  this  town  were  two  obstinate  battles 
fought,  between  the  ro^lists  and  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  king  Charles  be- 
ing present  at  both  of  them  ;  the  first 
September  20, 1643,  and  the  other  Octo- 
ber 27, 1644. 

Newburtport;  a  post-town,  port  of 
entry,  and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex 
coun^,  Massachusetts,  sUinds  on  the  soutli 
bank  of  Merrimack  river,  three  f  uiles  from 
its  mouth,  24  miles  north  of  i^  alem,  and 
32  nortb-nordi-east  of  Boston '  y  the  turn- 
pike;  Ion.  70^  52"  W. ;  kt  42  49"^    Its 


population,  in  1820,  was  6852;  in  1830, 
6375.  This  is  the  smallest  township  in 
Massachusetts,  containing  only  647  acres. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Merrimack 
river,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Newbury. 
It  was  separated -flx>m  Newbuiy  in  1764^ 
The  town  has  a  remarkably  pleasant  ap- 
pearance, especially  when  viewed  fix»m 
theopposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets 
are  regular,  and  cross  each  other  nearly  at 
right  angles.  High  street  overlooks  the 
town,  and  has  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
harbor.  Plum  island,  the  ocean,  and  the 
country  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Mer- 
rimack. The  dwelling-houses  are  un- 
commonly good,  and  the  public  buitdinfpB 
are  in  handsome  stifle.  It  has  a  bnek 
court-house,  a  stone  jail,  a  brick  market- 
house,  a  town,  hall,  four  brick  school- 
houses,  and  seven  churches.  Newbury  poet 
rose  rapidly  from  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion till  1806.  It  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  West  India  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  embai^go,  subsequent  rostrictions  on 
commerce,  and  the  late  war,  were  dread- 
ful e^vils  to  this  town.  A  fire,,  in  I81L,  de- 
stroyed 250  buildings.  The  constructiefi 
of  Middlesex  canal  deprived  it  of  the  lum- 
ber trade.  Still,  the  town  remains  iQtn-- 
esting  and  important  Congress  has  made 
an  appropriation  for  improvmg  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  A  fund  of  $50,000  was  late- 
ly given  for  the  improvement  of  its  literary 
institutions.  The  shipping  amounted,  in 
1826,  to  20,494  tons.  The  duUes  ou  im- 
}M>rts  the  same  year  were  $40,966.  The 
value  of  imports  was  $166,811 ;  of  ex> 
ports  of  domestic  productions,  $190,790. 
The  average  annual  income  from  the  cod- 
fishery  is  $50,000;  and  24,000  barrels  of 
mackerel  have  been  caught  in  a  year. 
There  are  several  distilleries,  a  valuable 
brewery,  and  manufiictures  of  carriages, 
shoes,  hats,  cordage,  morocco  leather,  and 
gold  and  silver  plate.  The  great  line  of 
eastern  stage-coaches  runs  through  this 
town,  and  a  steam-boat  has  run  Mtvreen 
this  place  and  Haverhill.  A  bridge,  sus- 
pended by  chains,  connects  NewburyporC 
with  Salisbuiy.  A  turnpike  and  bridge 
connect  it  with  Plum  island.  A  newspa- 
ner  has  been  issued  weekly  since  I773L 
Many  persons  resort  to  Newburyport  for 
a  summer  residence ;  and  it  has  been  the 
birtli-place  or  residence  of  many  distin- 
guished men. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of.  (See  Caven- 
dish.) 

Newcastle-upon-Ttice  ;  a  laige,  pop- 
ulous, and  trading  town  of  England,  dbi^ 
town  of  the  county  of  Northumberiandy 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tyue^ 
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about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ships 
of  300  or  400  tons  burden  may  reach  the 
town.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
well  deserving  of  notice ;  the  most  strik- 
iDg  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas  s  church.  This 
church  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in 
1359.  It  is  240  feet  long,  75  broad,  and 
the  height  of  the  tower  is  194  feet  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  castle  suind  on  an 
eminelioe,  overlooking  the  whole  town. 
The  great  tower  is  about  80  feet  high,  62 
feet  by  54  on  the  outside,  and  its  walls  14 
feet  thick.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  during  the 
thirteenth  century;  they  were  noted  for 
strength.  There  were  seven  gates  of 
great  strength,  and^seventeen  round  tow- 
en.  Newcastle  is  noted  for  its  collieries^ 
which  are  principally  situated  along  the 
Tyne,  both  above  and  below  the  town. 
From  this  magazme,  the  vast  consump- 
tion of  the  metropolis,  the  whole  of  the 
eastern,  and  most  of  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  island,  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
France,  Holland  and  (Germany,  have  for 
oeoturies  been  supplied.  In  1826,  the 
quantity  exported  was — coast  wise,  800,437 
Newcastle  chaldrons;  over  sea,  39,735. 
The  best  beds  are  about  ninety  fathoms 
deep,  and  seldom  more  than  five  feet 
thick.  Thev  rest  principally  on  sand- 
stone and  slate.  The  water  is  pumped 
out  by  means  of  steam-engines.  In  many 
of  the  pits  there  are  50 — 100  horses  used 
in  transporting  the  coaL  This  takes  place 
on  iron  rail-roads  eztendioff  from  the  pits 
to  the  nearest  bank  of  the  Tyne.  On  the 
Tyne,  above  and  below  ground,  38,475 
men  are  employed  in  the  collieries  and 
the  works  there witib  connected.  The  foi^ 
sign  trade  of  Newcastle  consists  chiefly  in 
the  importation  of  wines  and  fruits  from 
the  south  of  Europe ;  and  of  com,  timber, 
iron,  hemp,  and  other  commodities,  from 
the  Baltic  and  Norway.  The  principal 
exports,  besides  coals  and  lead,  are  grind- 
stones, salt,  butter,  tallow,  and  salmon 
fiom  die  firiieries.  Several  ships  are  also 
Knt  to  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  cleared  out  in  1826, 
were— coasters,  11,625  ;  foreign,  1299. 
Newcastle  has  extensive  potteries,  glass- 
houses, and  chemical  worits  for  making 
white-lead,  minium  and  vitriol;  manu- 
&ctories  in  iron,  tin,  .and  every  kind  of 
nietal  ;  machines  for  fabricating  brass 
wire,  plate  metal,  &c.  The  glass-works 
here,  in  particular,  are  conducted  on  a 
▼ery  extensive  scale.  In  them  are  made 
window-glass,  plate-glass,  bottles,  decan- 
ten,  drinking-glasses,  &c.  The  inauu- 
fittlories  of  wrought  iron  are  considerable. 


Ship-buikling  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent.  Newcastle  is  a  town  and  county 
of  itself,  and  was  made  a  borough  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Newcastle  is  a  place  of  gn^at 
antiquity,  and  of  considerable  note  in  his- 
tory ;  it  was  a  militaiy  station  among  tho 
Romans.  The  present  name  is  derived 
from  a  new  castle,  which  was  built  on  the 
site  of  an  old  fortress  in  1080  ;  population, 
35,181 ;  270  miles  north  by  west  of  Lon- 
don ;  Ion.  V  37'  W. ;  hi.  54^^58'  N. 

Newcome,  William,  an  English  prelate, 
born  in  1729.  His  father  procured  him  a 
scholarship  at  Pembroke  college,  in  the 
univefsity  of  Oxford.  From  this  society 
he  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  Hertfoid 
college,,  of  which  he  became  tutor.  In 
1765,  he  went  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity 
of  chapkiin  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  and  became  successively 
bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossory  and  Water- 
ford.  In  1795,  earl  FitzwiUiam,  the  then' 
viceroy,  translated  him  to  the  primacy. 
Arehbishop  Newcome  was  the  author  of 
a  great  variety  of  theolodcal  tracts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  Kevision  of  the 
English  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (8vo.,  2  vols.) ;  an  Attempt  towards  an 
improved  Version  of  the  Book  ofEzekiel; 
a  similar  attempt  with  respect  to  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  ;  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels;  a  Historical  View  of 
the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible 
(8vo.^ ;  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  divine 
Teacner  ;  a  R  v'nw  of  the  chief  Di^cul- 
ties  in  the  Gospel  Account  of  the  Kr.^i- 
I'ection  of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  Durauoii 
of  our  Lord's  Ministrv.  His  death  took 
phice  in  1800. 

Newcommen,  ^  a  practical 

philosopher,  distinguished  for  his  success- 
ful efforts  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  steam-engine.  He  was  a  locksmith 
at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  humble  situation,  he  en- 
gaged in  scientific  researches,  and  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  his  celebrated 
countryman,  doctor  Robert  Hooke,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  projects  and 
inventions.  Newcommen,  having  had  his 
attention  excited  by  the  schemes  and  ob- 
servations of  the  marquis  of  Worcester, 
the  French  philosopher  Papin,  and  by 
capuiin  Savary's  proposal  to  employ  the 
power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines  of 
Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing 
a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a  stet  m- 
engine,  afler  it  had  been  raised  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  ehwiic  vajicr,  wl.ich 
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he  effected  by  the  injection  of  cold  water 
to  coTidense  the  vafior.  Thus  an  inipor- 
tant  step  towards  the  construction  of  the 
very  powerful  instrument  in  question,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  owing  to  the  ingenuitv 
of  Newcommen,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
captain  Savary  and  Switzer,  took  out  a 
patent  for  the  invention.  To  Watt,  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  Birmingham, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  extraordi- 
nary advances  towanls  perfection,  subse- 
quently made  in  the  construction  of  the 
steam-engine. 

New  England.  [A  few  general  re- 
marks were  made  on  this  subject  under 
the  head  of  England^  JVeto;  but  we 
have  thought  that  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count might  be  agreeable  to  our  readers.] 
In  1606,  the  portion  of  North  America  (q.v.) 
lying  between  the  34th  and  45th  degrees 
of  latitude  was  divided  by  James  I  into 
two  parts,  called  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia, and  granted  to  two  companies. 
The  London  comimny  were  authorized 
to  make  settlements  any  where  between 
34°  and  41°  (see  Virginia),  and  the  Plym- 
outh company  received  the  same  priv- 
ilege in  regard  to  the  country  between 
38^  and  45°.  In  1614,  captain  Smith 
(a.  v.),  having  examined  the  coasts  of 
North  Virginia,  made  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, and  presented  it  to  prince  Charles, 
who  changed  the  name  to  New  England. 
In  1630,  a  new  patent  was  granted  to  the 
Plymouth  company,  comprehending  that 
part  of  the  country  lying  between  4&*  and 
48^  from  N.  to  S.,  and  extending  through- 
out the  main  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  under 
the  name  of  New  England  in  America. 
This  name  has,  ever  since,  continued  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  country  lying  east 
of  New  York  ;  and  although  it  has  never 
formed  a  political  whole,  yet,  as  the  most 
of  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  it, 
were  founded  on  the  same  principles  of 
government,  by  men  of  similar  political 
and  religious  \iewB  and  character,  and 
have  ever  been  closely  associated  with 
each  other,  and  in  many  respects  differed, 
and  still  differ,  from  the  other  colonies 
and  states,  in  their  institutions  and  internal 
organization,  we  have  tliought  it  best  to 
give  a  connected  view  of  their  history, 
under  this  general  head.  The  geograph- 
ical and  statistical  details  will  be  found 
under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  gov- 
ernments of  tlio  New  England  colonies 
were  charter-governments,  while  those  of 
the  other  colonies  were  royal  or  proprieta- 
ry ;  the  government  and  ownership  of  the 
country  was  in  the  colonists,  while,  in  the 
other  colonics,    they    were  both   in  the 


crown  or  proprietors,  or  tlie  eoveniBieiit 
was  vested  in  the  former,  while  the  prop- 
erty of  the  colony  was  in  the  latter.  The 
New  England  colonists  were  Puritans 
(q.  v.), — a  party  which  no  less  strenuoosiy 
defended  civil  than  religious  liberty ;  and 
the  events  of  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  brought  out  a  large  num- 
ber of  republicans  to  join  them.  The 
early  and  general  provision  for  common 
education,  in  New  England,  was  another 
peculiarity  of  that  part  of  the  countiy. 
In  ten  years  after  the  settleoientof  Masn- 
chusetts  Bay,  Harvard  college  was  estab- 
lished. In  1647,  the  legislature  of  that 
province  passed  a  law,  requiring  every 
town  with  50  families  to  provide  a  school ; 
and  a  similar  law  was  adopted  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1660.  Pro  visions  of  tl»e  saoae 
nature  were  made  in  New  Haven  and 
Plymouth.  These  laws  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  New  England  system  of  five 
schools.  The  organization  of  the  church 
government  is  entirely  democratical,  and 
the  municipal  system  is,  in  many  respects, 
peculiar. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  were  among  the  earliest  in  New 
England.  Martin  rring,  an  English  nav- 
igator, visited  its  shores  in  the  yean  1603 
and  1606,  and  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  its  rivers  and  bays,  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  counuy,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  patrons  of  Americcm  discovery  and 
colonizadon.  The  Plymouth  company 
were,  in  consequence,  led  to  attempt  a 
settlement  at  the  momh  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  1607,  which,  however,  proved  aborti?e, 
from  the  occurrence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances of  an  unfavorable  character.  One 
of  tlie  most  zealous  supporters  of  this 
enterprise,  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  urged 
his  associates  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
but  without  success.  "  Finding,"  says  he, 
"  I  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  otbers^ 
I  became  an  owner  of  a  ship  niyseIC  fit 
for  that  employment,  and,  under  color  of 
fishing  and  trade,  I  got  a  mastar  and  com- 
pany for  her,  to  which  I  sent  Vines  and 
others,  my  ovm  servants,  with  their  pro- 
visions, for  trade  and  discovery,  appoint- 
ing them  to  leave  the  ship  and  the  ship^s 
company  to  follow  their  businera  in  the 
usual  place."  After  continuing  this  pri- 
vate course  of  discovery  several  years, 
Gorges,  conjointly  with  Mason,  in  '16S2. 
obtainc4l  from  the  council  of  Plymouth 
(of  which  they  l>oih  were  members),  a 
grant  of  the  tcrritor>'  lying  between  the 
rivers  Merriniuc  and  Kennebec  The 
next  year,  in  connexion  with  other  adven- 
turers, tliey  9VV.X  over  a  number  of  cok>- 
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DJflta^  who  commeDoed  the  setdements  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paacataqua.  SeTcral 
patents  of  inferior  extent,  comprised  with- 
in the  limits  of  Gorges  and  Mason's  grant, 
ireie  issued  by  the  council  a  few  yean 
after.  Of  these,  two  were  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Saco  river,  in  1630,  where  a 
pennanent  colony  was  planted  the  same 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Richard  Vines, 
«ne  of  the  patentees,  and  a  former  agent 
of  Gorges.  The  following  year,  a  tract, 
comprehending  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
flourishing  town  of  Portland  now  stands, 
was  conveyed,  by  the  council,  to  two  mer- 
chants of  Plymouth  (Eng.),  who  estab- 
lished a  trading-house  on  an  island  near 
Portland  harbor,  and  promoted  the  settle- 
ment of  the  neighboring  coast  The  colo- 
nists came  chiefly  fit>m  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  were  accompanied  by  cler- 
gymen of  the  established  church ;  whence 
the  settlements  found  little  favor  iu  the 
eyes  of  the  Massachusetts  planters.  Far- 
ther eastward,  without  the  limits  of  Gor- 
ges, was  the  Pemaquid  patent,  issued  in 
1631,  to  several  persons  belonging  to  Bris- 
tol, one  of  whom  was  the  mayor  of  that 
city.  This  tract,  lying  about  30  miles  east 
of  the  Kennebec,  had  been  the  subject  of 
an  Indian  conveyance  in  16125,  at  which 
date  its  settlement  was  commenced.  Pe- 
maquid (now  Bristol)  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  aa  the  oldest  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Maine.  In  1635,  the  council 
conveyed  to  Goraes  a  separate  title  to  the 
portioQ  of  the  rormer  grant  east  of  the 
rascataqua,  having  previously  confirmed 
MhooD  in  the  possession  of  the  western 
part,  from  whom  it  had  received  the  name 
of  New  Hampshire.  Gorges,  in  like  man- 
ner, conferred  the  name  of  New  Somer- 
setshire on  his  grant,  in  compliment  to 
the  county  of  his  birth,  and  took  imme- 
diate measures  for  organizing  a  govern- 
ment Captain  William  Gorges  came 
over  for  this  purpose,  with  commissions  to 
several  sentlemen  resident  in  the  province, 
seven  of  whom,  aasembled  at  Saco,  March 
25, 1636,  received  from  the  inhabitants  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  proprietor's  juris- 
diction, and  attended,  for  some  days,  to 
the  hearing  of  dases  in  dispute,  besides 
exercising  a  cognizance  of  criminal  of- 
fences. For  some  reason,  there  appears 
not  to  have  been  a  perfect  acquiescence 
on  the  pert  of  all  the  people  under  this 
early  administration;  for,  the  following 
jear,  governor  Winthrop  and  others,  of 
Masaachusetts,  received  authority  from 
Gorgea,  •*  to  govern  his  province  of  New 
Somersetshire,  and  witlial  to  oversee  his 
aerrants  and  private  affiiirs.''    It  is  not 


improbable,  however,  that  tliis  commis- 
sion resulted  from  the  artful  and  false 
representations  of  a  malecontent,  who  had 
gone  to  England  with  complaints  of  the 
commissioners,  and  returned  vrith  this 
order,  which  the  MaaBachusetts  magis- 
trates wisely  disregarded.  On  obtaining 
a  royal  charter,  confirming  the  grant  of 
the  council,  and  conferring  the  powers  of 
lord  palatine,  as  exercised  by  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  upon  himself^  Gorges  ap- 
pointed a  new  board  of  counsellore  for  the 
government  of  his  province,  the  name  of 
which  was  now  chansed  to  Maine.  The 
first  general  court,  under  this  charter,  was 
held  at  Saco,  June  25, 1640,  at  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  plantations,  being 
summoned,  appeared,  and  renewed  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  lord  proprietor. 
The  arrival  of  Thomas  Gorges,  Esq.,  with 
the  commission  of  governor,  occurred  the 
same  year.  He  presided  at  the  second 
session  of  the  court,  in  September,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  city  of  Gor- 
ffeana  (now  the  town  of  York),  of  which 
he  vras  likewise  mayor.  In  the  mean 
time^  tlie  progress  of  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land was  becoming  ruinous  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  side  of  the  crown ;  and  sir 
Ferdinando,  in  common  with  other  roy- 
alists, found  himself  unable  to  breast  the 
storm.  Being  taken  prisoner,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Bristol  to  the  pariiamentary 
forces;  in  1645^  he  soon  after  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 
son,  John  Gorges,  Esq.  The  governor 
returned  to  England  in  1643,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Mr.  Vines, 
during  whose  brief  administration  a  title 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  province,  called 
the  Plough  Patent,  which  had  been  grant- 
ed by  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  1630, 
was  revived  by  colonel  Alexander  Rigl)y, 
a  member  of  the  long-parliament,  m>m 
Lancashire,  who  had  purchased  it  from 
the  patentees.  This  claim  embraced  a 
tract  40  miles  square,  in  the  most  settled 
part  of  the  province,  and  respected  not 
only  the  soil,  but  also  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  towns  comprahended  within  its  limits. 
Colonel  Ri^y  sent  over,  as  his  agent  and 
deputy-governor,  Mr.  Gteo.  Cleaves,  who 
had  been  long  a  resident  in  the  province, 
and  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  resus- 
citation of  this  obsolete  title.  Cleaves 
summoned  a  court  at  Casco  (now  Port- 
land), in  1644,  in  the  name  of  Rigby,  as 
**  lord  proprietor  and  president  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Lygonia,"  ai»  the  Plough  Patent 
was  denominated  by  its  new  proprietor. 
The  inhabitants  seem  generally  to  have 
opposed  the  pretensions  of  Rigby ;  but 
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Mr.  ViiieS)  yielding  to  the  storm,  and 
j^aining  no  intelligence  ffx>m  Gorges,  re- 
fiipied  his  commission,  and  removed,  with 
iiis  family,  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to 
which  great  nunibens  of  royalists  flocked, 
at  that  period.  Soon  after  (in  1646),  the 
claims  of  Righy  were  recognised  by  the 
4*omiiur»sioners  for  foreign  plantations,  in 
England,  and  the  government  of  Lygonia 
became  j-egularly  established.  The  small 
immber  of  towns  and  plantations  remain- 
ing within  the  linnts  of  Maine,  as  now 
restricted,  elected  £dw.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  of 
Gorgeana,  their  governor;  anc^  in  1650, 
fearing  they  should  tall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Puritan  colonies,  petitioned  parliament 
to  constitute  them  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
'*a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
thatthey  and  their  posterity  might  enjoy  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  freebom  Eng- 
lishmen," but  without  success.  Their  appre- 
hensions were  soon  realized  :  in  1652,  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  laid  claim  to 
the  greater  part  of  Maine,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  their  patent,  and  proceeded  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  tlie  towns,  tiot- 
withstanding  the  well-founded  and  manly 
protests  of  governor  Godfrey.  Lygonia, 
ii  ice  wise,  being  left,  by  the  death  of  Kigby, 
in  a  defenceless  condition,  was  brought 
within  the  Madsachusetts  charter,  although 
its  towns  were  not  all  reduced  to  submift- 
aion  until  16.^  The  foyal  coretniesienera, 
who  were  sent  to  New  Euglaxid  soon  after 
thelrestoration  of  Charles  If,  visited  Maine 
in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, declaring  the  province  to  be  un- 
der the  protection  |Lnd  government  of  the 
king,  and  designatiiig  several  gentlemen 
I  as  magistrates  for  the  administration  of 
afikirs,  imtil  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
crown  should  be  knpwn.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  the  commissioners  left  New 
England,  before  tlie  authorities  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  aid  of  a  mititary  force, 
resumed  their  sway  in  the  province,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
yield  an  unwilling  submission.  The  legal 
proprietor,  F.  Gorges,  Esq^  a  ^randmn 
of  the  original  patentee,  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  restitution  of  his 
title,  by  a  formal  adjudication  at  the  pal- 
ace of  Whitehall,  where  agents  appeared 
on  tiie  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  royal  order ;  but,  unwilling  to 
renounce  her  hold  upon  tlie  province,  the 
colony  had  inatnicted  her  agents  to  pur- 
chase the  tide  from  Gorges,  in  case  the 
decision  was  in  his  favor ;  and  accordingly, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  not  without  exciting  the  displeasure 


of  the  crown,  the  proprietor  was  induced 
to  part  with  his  title  to  the  province  for 
the  sum  of  £1250.  This  transaction  took 
place  March  15, 1677 — 8.  After  the  pur- 
chase, instead  of  continuing  possession 
under  the  color  of  a  right  derived  from 
their  patent,  the  governor  and  council  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  by  a  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  the  freeholden  of  the  province 
of  Maine,  dated  at  York,  March  17, 1679 
— 60,  declared  themselves  to  be  the  lawful 
assigns  of  su*  F.  Gorges,  Kt,  and,  *^  to  the 
end  that  the  above-named  province  might 
be  protected  in  the  enjoymentof  their  just 
rights  and  privileges,  according  to  the 
rules  of  his  majesty's  royal  charter,  grant- 
ed uQto  the  above-named  sir  F.  Gorges, 
Kl,"  proceeded  to  organize  a  provincial 
jurisdiction.  The  government  established 
at  that  time  was  composed  of  a  president, 
a  deputy-president,  an  assistant,  eight  jus- 
tices^ and  an  elective  f;eneral  court,  which 
continued  to  be  exercised,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  the  period  of  Andros's  administn- 
tion  over  New  England,  until  1692,  when, 
by  the  new  charter  of  MaasacfausettB, 
Blaine  was  constituted  a  county,  with  the 
name  of  York,  or  Yorkshire.  This  ar- 
rangement lasted,  without  any  change,  till 
1760,  when  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Lincoln  wero  ineorpomled,'  and  the 
county  o£  York  was  reduced  to  nearly  ks 
present  limits.  After  tlie  independenot 
of  the  colonies  was  eatabltahed,  Maine  was 
styled  a  district,  akhoogh  its  connexkn 
with  Massachusetts  romained  the  same, 
until  it  was  erected  into  an  independent 
state,  in  1820.  The  extent  of  tlie*prov- 
ince  of  Gorges  was  probably  about  one 
third  of  the  territory  of  the  state,  the  other 
portions  being  derived  to  MasRacbusetts 
by  the  charter  of  1^92.  The  ancient  aet- 
tiement  of  Pemaquid  (now  Bristol),  kwg 
regarded  as  the  vUima  ThukofNew  Eng- 
land, was  almost  the  only  poet  of  impor- 
tance, cast  of  the  Kennebec,  before  that 
date.  The  French  province  of  AcadiCi 
so  indefinite  in  its  original  asserted  limits, 
was  Anally  restrkted,  on  the  west,  to  the 
river  Pemaquid;  but  even  this  reduced 
demand  of  territory  was  resisted  by  the 
English  government;  and,  in  the  year 
1664,  the  country  from  Pemaqukl  to 
the  river  St  Croix  was  included  in  the 
well-known  patent  of  Charles  II  to  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.)  This  part  of  Maine  was  thus 
united,  in  its  government,  vrith  New  York, 
and  received  the  name  of  the  countr  of 
Cornwall.  A  strong  fortress  was  built  it 
Pemaquid,  for  tiie  protection  of  the  mhalv 
itauts ;  and  couaiderahle  numbees  cmT  emi- 
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eniDts,  encooraged  by  the  governors  of 
Aew  York,  established  themselves  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  coast.  The  settle- 
ments were  chiefly  about  the  river  Sheep- 
scot  ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  prc- 
Tented  their  growth,  and  finally  occasioned 
the  total  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants,  ibr 
a  considerable  period.  The  duke  of 
York's  title  ceased  on  his  dethronement 
as  king  of  England  ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  the  charter  t>f  king  William  vested 
the  territory  in  Massachusetts.  After  the 
teraiination  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the 
reduction  of  Canada,  these  lands  were 
again  taken  up  by  numerous  settlers,  and, 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  this  por- 
tion of  Maine  has  been  constantly  advanc- 
ing in  improvement  and  cuhivn'tion,  not- 
widistanding  the  perplexities  and  serious 
difficulties,  occasioned,  for  a  long  time,  by 
conflicting  and  unsettled  tides  to  the  right 
of  the  soil.  Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the 
civil  history  of  Maine,  concerning  which 
the  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
writers  on  New  England,  is  lamentably 
defective  in  accuracy,  as  well  as  amount. 
A  personal  aod  careful  inspection  of  un- 
published reconte  and  documents,  enables 
the  writer  to  speak  of  this  subject  with 
confidence. 

The  next  colony  was  that  of  Plymiuth, 
fbunded  by  a  small  body  of  Puritans, 
who  had  left  England  in  1608,  on  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  there  exposed,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Holland.  During  a  residence  of  11  years 
in  Leyden,  tiieir  number  was  increased 
by  other  emigrants  from  England ;  and, 
finding  themselves  suliject  to  many  incon- 
veniences, on  account  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  language  and  averaion  (o  the  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch,  they  detennined  to 
remove  to  America.  They  acoonliugly 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  South  Virginia 
company,  and  chartered  two  small  vessels, 
in  one  of  which  they  sailed  from  Delfl- 
baven  July  22, 1620,  and  joined  the  other 
at  Southampton.  After  being  repeatedly 
obliged  to  put  into  land,  on  account  of  the 
leaky  condition  of  one  of  the  vessels,  they 
finally  set  «ail  from  Plymouth  (Septem- 
ber 6)  with  only  one  vessel,  the  May- 
flower, and,  November  9,  made  the  land 
at  cape  Cod.  Finding  that  they  were 
without  the  limits  of  tiie  South  Virginia 
patent,  destitute  of  any  right  to  the  soil, 
and  without  any  powers  of  government, 
they  entered  into  a  voluntary  compact,  as 
follows:  "We,  &C.,  do,  by  tiiese  pres- 
ents, solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ovrselves  together,  into  a 


civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering*, 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid ;  and,  b^  virtue  hereof^  to 
enact,  constitute  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions 
and  ofticea,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony;  unto 
which  wc  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience."  This  is  the  earliest  Ameriron 
constitution,  and  is  dated  Nov.  11, 1G20, 
apd  signed  bv  41  persons.  The  whole 
company,  including  women  and  children, 
amounted  to  101.  They  then  proceeded 
to  examine  the  coast,  and  finally  clctcr- 
mined  to  settie  at  a  place  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Plymouth,  (q.  v.)  They 
landed  here  December  11  (O.  S.).  Cast 
upon  an  unknown  shore,  in  a  severe  cli- 
mate, at  an  inclement  season  ;  exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  sea,  and  suffering 
from  a  want  of  suitable  provisions  and 
shelter,  neariy  one  half  ot  their  number 
died  within  four  months  after  ^heir  land- 
ing. At  times,  only  six  or  seven  were  fit 
•for  duty.  Before  they  left  England,  they 
had  formed  a  connexion  with  certain  mer- 
chants, for  seven  years,  by  which  they 
were  bound  to  cany  on  all  their  com- 
merce in  common.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  the  shares  were  bought  in  by  the 
colonists,  and  the  joint  property  divided 
amon'g  them.  The  government  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  chosen  annually 
by  the  people,  and  seven  persons,  called 
assisiantSf  elected  in  the  same  way.  It 
was,  at  first,  a  pure  democracy,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  often  met  and 
decided  upon  executive  as  well  as  lej^isla- 
tive  affairs.  But,  in  1639,  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives was  established.  The  politi- 
cal affairs  of  this  colony  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  others,  particularly  of 
MasEachusetts,  with  which  it  was  incor- 
porated in  17SK2. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  swallowed 
up  several  of  the  other  colonies,  and  from 
which  those  of  Connecticut  and  Provi- 
dence also  originated,  always  acted  a  lead- 
ing part  in  ^jew  England.  In  16528,  the 
Plymouth  company  granted  to  a  number 
of  individuals  that  part  of  New  England 
lying  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river, 
and  the  same  distance  north  of  tiie  Merri- 
mac,  and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  South  sea.  Powersof  government  were 
given  them  the  next  year,  by  Charles  I,  as 
the  governor  and  company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  New  England.  The  com- 
pany were  authorized  to  elect  a  governor 
and  18  assistants  annually,  and  required 
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to  hold  four  Gieat  and  Greneral  Ck>tiit8 
aonually,  which  were  empowered  to  make 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  goverament 
of  the  colony.  A  settlement  was  immedi- 
ately made,  under  this  charter,  at  Salem 
(q.  v.),  in  1628 ;  and,  in  1690,  1500  per- 
sons arrived  at  Charlestown,  who  soon 
afler  settled  at  Boston,  and  in  the  vicinity. 
These  last  named  individuals  received 
permission  from  the  company  to  transfer 
the  charter  and  goveniment  to  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  thus  what  had  been  intended 
merely  as  the  oi^nization  of  a  company, 
became  the  constitution  of  a  state.  The 
government  was,  at  first,  administered  by 
3ie  governor  and  assistantB;  but,  in  1634, 
the  people  claimed  a  participation  in  it, 
and  decliu^  that  the  Genenu  Court  (the 
name  which  the  two  legislative  houses 
fltiU  bear  in  Massachusetts)  alone  had 
power  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and 
appoint  officers.  This,  therefore,  became 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  constitution. 
The  aasibtants  and  the  deputies  of  the 
people  at  first  met  in  the  same  room,  and 
the  former  claimed  a  negative  on  the  acts 
of  the  latter.  The  disputes  to  which  this 
subject  gave  rise  were  not  settled  until 
16&,  when  it  was  determined  that  the 
legislature  should  consist  of  two  separate 
bfMlies,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other. 
Although  the  charter  gave  no  judicial  au- 
thority, this  power  was  assumed,  and 
courts  of  justice  created,  and,  in  criminal 
cases,  the  Mosaic  law  was  mainly  fol- 
lowed. 

The  first  colonists  of  Connecticut  went 
fit>m  Massachusetts  in  1635,  and  were 
governed  by  persons  called  magistraUSy 
who  were  empowered,  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But 
being  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Massachu- 
setts charter,  they  established  (1639)  a 
constitution  for  themselves.  The  colony 
then  consisted  of  800  persons,  in  the  three 
towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Wind- 
sor. The  substance  of  this  constitution 
was  contained  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II,  in  1662,  and  continued,  with- 
out any  material  alteration,  to  be  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  state  until  1818.  New 
Haven,  which  now  constitutes  apart  of 
Connecticut,  was  setded  in  1637,  by  a 
company  of  Puritans,  who,  having  no 
powers  of  government,  and  no  right  to 
the  land,  except  by  agreements  vridi  the 
natives,  also  constitute  themselves  into  a 
body  polidc,  and  established  a  fonn  of 
government.  This  colony  was  included 
in  Connecticut  by  the  charter  of  1662. 

In  1634,  Roger  Williams  (a.  v.),  a  min- 
ister at  Salem,  was  banished  from  Massa- 


chusetts, on  account  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions. With  a  few  followers  he  fixed  him- 
self at  Providence.  A  few  yean  after- 
vrards,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  some  other 
^rsons,  also  banished  from  MassachuBeos 
tor  religious  difiTerences,  purchased  of  the 
Indians  (1638)  the  island  now  called 
Rhode  Island  (q.  v.) :  and  thi»  two  new 
communities,  with  distipct  governments, 
were  formed.  The  memb^  of  both  of 
them  made  civil  compacts  among  them- 
selves, in  the  same  manner  as  had  heen 
done  bv  other  colonies.  In  1644,  W3- 
lianis  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
fix>m  the  commissioners  of  plantations 
(created  in  1643),  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  of  Newport,  Portsmouth  and  Pron- 
dence,  under  the  name  of  the  Promdna 
PlarUaiionSj  with  full  power  to  rule  diem- 
selves,  under  such  a  form  of  govenuneot 
as  they  should  adopt.  In  1^3,  they  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  from  Charles  IL 
In  1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New 
Haven  formed  a  confederacy,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Colonies  of^Tew  Eng- 
land, which  lasted  about  40  years,  until 
they  were  deprived  of  their  charters  bj 
James  II.  By  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, they  entered  into  a  perpetual  league 
of  fr.endship  and  amity,  for  oflfence  and 
defence,  each  colony  retaining  its  own 
government  and  jurisdiction,  in  donMStic 
concerns.  Two  commissioners  of  each 
of  the  confederates  formed  a  board  for 
managing  the  common  affiura  of  the  coQ- 
federacy.  During  the  ascendency  of  the 
parliamentary  par^  and  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  the  New  England  colonies 
were  particularly  favored  ;  but,  on  the 
restoration,  they  began  to  be  viewed  with 
an  evil  eye,  and,  in  1664,  royal  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  visit  them,  and 
hear  and  decide  all  complaints  and  ap- 
peals, civil,  criminal  and  military,  accord- 
ing to  their  discretion.  But  the  colonies 
were,  as  lord  Clarendon  expressed  it,  al- 
ready hardened  into  republics,  and  the 
commissioners  found  themselves  unaWe 
to  execute  their  powers.  The  crown  stifl 
persevered  in  its  arbitrary  measures,  and, 
m  the  lost  years  of  Charles  II  and  the  iirst 
of  James  II  (1684—1687),  declared  the 
colonial  charters  foifeited,  and  their  liber- 
ties seized  into  the  king's  bands.  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  was  appointed  govemo^ 
general  of  New  England  (1686),  wth  in- 
structions to  allow  no  printing-press.  The 
next  year  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops,  to  seize  the  charter  of 
Connecticut :  the  assembly  convened,  and 
the  charter  was  brouglit  out  into  the  roooii 
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where  they  met  to  confer  with  ADdroe ; 
the  conference  was  prolonged  till  Dtght^ 
when  the  people  rushed  into  the  room, 
eztingubheid  the  lightB,  and  secreted  the 
charter  io  an  oak  tree,  which  is  still 
flhown  in  Hartford,  (q.  v.)  The  inhab- 
iiautB,  in  many  places,  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes ;  and,  some  rumor  of  the  landing  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  (see 
ffUham  /£/)  having  reached  America,'  the 
people  of  Boston  (April  18,  1689)  and 
neighborhood  appeared  in  arms,  seized 
the  governor  ana  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
in  the  harbor,  oorapelled  the  castle  to  sur- 
render, and  thus  erocted  a  complete  revo- 
lution. Delegates  from  the  towns  soon 
after  assemble,  and  voted  to  resume  the 
government  according  to  charter  rights. 
Connecticut  and  Rh<^e  Island  resumed 
theur  charters ;  but  although  the  people  of 
MasBacbusetts  petitioned  for  tho  restora- 
tion of  theirs,  their  petition  was.refiised ; 
and,  in  1699;  a  new  one  was  granted,  by 
which  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
was  vested  in  the  crown.  The  colonies 
had  been  repeatedly  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  different  Indian  tribes ;  but 
the  most  destructive  war  took  place  in 
1675^1076,  when  Metacom  (Philip),  tho 
most  formidable  enemv  they  had  met 
with,  by  his  cunning,  his  boldness  and 
activity,  formed  an  extensive  combioation 
of  hitiierto  hostile  tribes,  with  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Enfflish.  His  death  in 
1676,  ainer  several  defeats,  was  a  fatid 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  natives  in  New 
Eogbnd.  The  wars  between  Englaud 
and  France,  from  1690  to  1713,  subjected 
the  colonies  to  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
then  in  possession  of  Canada,  and  their 
allies,  the  Indians,  and,  for  nearly  25  years, 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  &ld,  or  obliged  to  guard  tlieir  posses- 
sions at  home:  their  resources  were  di- 
minished ;  the  fields  uncultivated ;  their 
villages,  burnt,  aiui  their  growth  checked. 
After  the  restoration  of  jieace,  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  and  con- 
stant attempts  to  encroach  on  their  liber- , 
ties,  by  the  mother  country.  Yet  the 
cheapness  and  plenty  of  land,  die  industry, 
acting,  frugality  and  intelligence  of  the 
uihabitoifits^  and  the  fieedom  of  their  con- 
fltitunons  of  government,  rapidlv  promoted 
their  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
The  population,  which,  in  1700,  was 
about  120,000,  was  nearly  400,000  in  1750. 
The  seven  years'  war  (^1756—1763),  which 
terminated  in  the  aestruction  of  the 
French  power  in  America,  and  secured  to 
Great  Britain  all  the  country  east  of  the 
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MiaslsBippi,  was  an  important  era  in  the 
history  of  the  colonies.  From  that  time 
began  a  new  system  of  colonial  policy  in 
England,  which  led  to  the  American  rev- 
olution. As  all  of  the  colonies  were 
equally  interested  in  these  events,  and  be- 
came more  closely  united  in  their  com- 
mon opposition  to  the  mother  oountiy,  it 
is  utmecessary  to  give,  here,  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  measures  adopted,  and  the 
events  which  ensued  from  them,  since 
they  would  be  little  more  than  a  repetitioa 
of  what  is  given  in  the  article  United  Statu, 
(For  the  history  of  Vermont,  see  Vermont, 
and  JWu^  York.)  The  six  New  England 
states  have,  by  the  census  of  1890,  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,954,611. 

New  Forest  ;  a  large  tract  in  England, 
in  Hampshire,  about  50  miles  gn  cunccdt, 
which  contained  many  populous  towns 
and  vilhiffes,  and  36  mother  churches, 
till  it  vras  laid  waste  and  turned  into  &  Jor- 
est  by  William  the  Conqueror.  King 
Heiuy  Vlllth  buih  some  castles  in  it, 
and  it  has  now  several  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Hampsfaire 
which  is  bounded  east  by  Southamp- 
ton river,  and  south  by  the  British  chan- 
nel This  is  the  only  forest  which  be- 
longs to  the  crown,  of  which  the  origin  is 
known. 

Newfounolaio)  ;  an  ishmd  in  the  North 
AUantic  ocean,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  by  the  straits  of 
Belle  Isle  and  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
first  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1497.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  380  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  50 
to  300  miles,  and,  without  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  is  900  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  Ion.  52°  to  59^  40^  W. ;  laL 
46P  45^  to  5r  4ef  N.  The  head-hmds,  as 
well  as  the  general  line  of  the  sea-coiast, 
are  high  and  bold,  and  form  numerous 
secure  and  commodious  harbors.  Of  the 
interior  little  is  known,  since,  with  one  or 
two  excepdons,  it  has  never  been  traversed 
except  bv  the  a1x)rigines  of  the  countr}*. 
Several  high  hills,  supposed  to  be  ncm* 
the  centre  of  the  ishmd,  may  be  discerned 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  inland  country  is 
represented  as  generally  level.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  heath,  and  a  species  of  dwarf 
fir  and  spruce,  except  on  the  margin  of 
the  rivers  imd  lakes,  where  various  trees 
grow  to  a  considerable  height  The 
island  is  on  all  sides  indented  by  spacious 
bays,  which  extend  fiir  up  into  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  harbors  and  coves  of 
which  are  the  stations  and  settlements 
whence  the  fisheries  are  carried  on.  The 
most  extensive  are  White,  Notre  Dame, 
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Bona  Vista,  TriDity,  Conception,  St  Mary, 
Placentia,  Fortune  and  St.  George^s  bays. 
A  large  eection  of  the  sea-coast,  compre- 
hending the  northern  end  and  western 
side,  has  been  ceded  to  the  French,  who 
also  possess  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  which  are  situated  in  the 
entrance  of  Fortune  bay.  The  chmate  of 
Newfoundland  is  generally  represented  as 
excessively  severe,  hut  this  is  by  no  means 
true.  The  winter  usually  commences 
about  the  middle  of  Deoember,  and  the 
weather  condnues  cold  until  March,  but 
not  so  severe  as  in  Canada  and  odier  por- 
tions of  the  main  land  several  degrees 
&nher  south.  In  the  spring,  large  masses 
of  ice  are  brought  by  the  currents  from  the 
north  seas,  and  frequently  block  up  the 
bays  and  harbore;  and  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  icebergs,  or  mountains  of  ice, 
may  occasionally  be  seen.  The  climate  is, 
in  consequence,  very  variable,  and  vege- 
tation seldom  commences  before  Uie 
month  of  May.  Such  is  its  rapidity, 
however,  that  many  kinds  of  yegetables 
are  produced  in  perfecdon ;  and,  although 
agriculture  has,  unul  of  late  years,  been 
almost  enurely  neglected,  ^et  experiments 
have  proved  that  the  soil  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  climate  will  ma- 
ture oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  almost  every 
thinff  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitanta  For  their  principal  supplies 
of  com  and  other  provisions,  however, 
they  are,  and  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
remain  dependent  upon  other  countries. 
This  island  has  always  been  famous  for 
the  cod  fisheries  which  have  been  carried 
on  upon  its  shores  and  banks.  These 
were  first  prosecuted  by  merchants  and 
adventurers  from  the  West  of  England, 
who  used  to  resort  to  Newfoundland  in 
the  spring,  lay  up  their  ships,  pursue  the 
fishery  untU  the  season  was  ended,  and 
then  return  to  their  homes  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  these  fisheries  induced  these  ad- 
venturers to  seek  for  a  mono|N)ly ;  and 
they  accordingly  procured  several  acts  of 
parliament  to  be  passed,  by  which  their 
mterests  were  exclusively  protected.  The 
object  of  these  acts  was,  mainly,  to  pre- 
vent any  permanent  setderaeut  being  made 
upon  the  coast,  tlie  whole  of  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  the  fishery,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  cutting  of 
wood  within  six  miles  of  the  sea,  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited.  Notwithstanding  these 
statutes,  however,  setdements  were  made, 
which  have  progressively  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  island  can  now  boast  of  a 
rasident  population  of  80,000  souk.    The 


British  government,  seeing  the  impolicy^ 
as  well  as  the  impoBsibilitv,  of  pfe^ent- 
ing  setdements,  have  repealed  all  the  old 
prohibitory  statutes,  and  directed  the  lands 
to  be  granted.  The  cod  fishery  k  now 
principally  carried  on  by  the  plaiitens  and 
coasters,  m  small  boats  from  the  shore ; 
though  many  larger  vessels  are  still  em- 
ployed upon  the  bank  and  along  the  coast 
of  Liabrador,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
the  government  of  Newfoundland.  This 
fishery  commences  in  April  or  May,  and 
continues  until  the  end  of  October.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  it  is 
about  25,000.  The  fisheiy  carried  on  by 
the  French  is  tiransitory.  The  fishing 
ships  fit>m  Brest,  St.  Malo^  and  other 
ports,  rendezvous  at  St.  Pierres,  or  at 
Croque  (a  station  on  the  east  side  of  New- 
foundland), and,  after  the  end  of  the  season, 
return  to  Fiance  for  the  winter.  The  cod 
fishery  h^s  much  declined,  but  another, 
now  of  much  greater  value,  has  lately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  inbabitaDts: 
this  is  the  seal  fishery.-^The  fieMs  of  ice, 
which  are  annually  swept  by  the  cuirems 
from  the  Polar  seas,  are  carried  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  briD|r  with 
them  myriads  of  seals.  The  veaselB  en- 
gaged in  this  fishery  are  from  50  to  300 
tons  burthen,  carrying  from  15  to  40  men. 
They  are  fitted  out  fix>ni  St  John^  Haihor 
Seau,  CarlK>near,  and  other  pons,  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  proceed  to  aea  iiii> 
til  they  meet  the  ice.  The  vessels  are 
then  forced  as  far, as  possible  into  the 
fields,  and  the  crews  disperse  on  all  sides 
in  search  of  the  seals,  which  are  tot 
inactive  and  easily  taken.  Tbene  am* 
mals  are  valuable  only  for  the  fot  and 
skin,  which  are  stripped  ofiTfrom  the  body 
with  great  facility.  There  are  several 
S|)ecies.  About  500  sail  of  vessels  and 
10,000  men  are  engaged  ip  this  fisheiy, 
which  IB  over  by  the  end  of  April.  New- 
foundland has  not  yet  any  local  legislatiofe, 
nor  have  the  people  any  voice  in  the 
government.  The  laws  and  statutes  of 
England  extend  to  the  island,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive  government  is  vested  in  a  govern- 
or and  council.  'There  are  courts  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  iustics 
is  ailministered  by  a  chief  judge  and  three 
assistant  judges.  The  aborigines  of  the 
country  are  now  supposed  to  be  extinct. 
They  were  generally  called  Red  hu&anf 
by  the  Europeans,  ^m  their  custom  of 
painting  their  faces;  but  they  denomi- 
nated Uiemselves.  BeoUuj  or  the  Beoikk 
tribe.  They  are  represented  as  having 
no  resemblance  in  their  appearance,  man- 
nets,  customs  or  language,  to  any  of  tbt 
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North  American  tribes,  and  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  some  an- 
cient Scandinavian  colony.  They  were 
a  verv  harmiess,  inartificial  race,  who  sub- 
osted  apon  the  deer  and  other  animals 
which  they  entrapped  in  pits  and  snares. 
They  were  foraierly  very  numerous,  but 
their  dread  of  the  settlers  drove  them 
from  the  sea-coast  mto  the  interior,  where 
they  were  often  unable  to  procure  food. 
A  few  years  ago,  five  or  six  stragglers 
came  to  one  of  the  settlements  in  extreme 
want,  representing  themselves  as  the  only 
remnant  of  the  race.  The  account  they 
gave  was,  that,  owing  to  excessive  cold 
and  the  depth  of  the  snow,  they  and  tfaeur 
brethren  were  prevented  from  procuring 
food,  and  had  set  out  from  their  encamp- 
ment in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  coast,  but 
that  the  rest  had  perished  by  the  way. 
Two  of  this  remnant,  only,  lived  to  reach 
St  John's,  where  the  last  died  in  1838. 
Since  then,  the  strictest  search  has  been 
made,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  tribe  has 
been  discovered.  The  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Newfoundland  is  extensive  and 
valuable.  It  supplies  Pogtugal,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  fish,  and  its 
oil  is  shipped  to  England.  The  principal 
towns  are  Sl  John's,  Harbor  Seau,  Carbo- 
Bear,  Placentia  and  Ferryland.  The  in- 
habitants may  be  reckoned  at  80,000,  of 
which  one  third  are  Catholics,  and  the  re- 
mainder Protestantli  of  various  denomina- 
tioDs.  St  John's,  the  capital  of  New- 
foundland, on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
in  bn.  sap 29'  W.;  lat  4^32' N.;  popu- 
lation, about  12,000.  It  has  one  of  the 
ben  harbors  in  the  island,  with  firom  ten 
to  seventeen  fathoms  of  water,  up  to 
Kin^s  wfaarfl  a  mile  fix)m  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor.  The  fish  caught  on  the  banks 
are  dried  and  packed  here  for  Ekirope. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and 
die  buildings  generally  meacn.  The  gov- 
eminent  house  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  an  Englidi  Episcopal  church, 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  Independent  meet- 
ittg-house.  St  John's  is  the  residence  of 
all  the  pubKc  oflloen>.  About  500  troops 
are  generally  stationed  here.  This  town 
has  sufifered  greatly  by  fires.  In  Februa- 
ry, 1816,  a  conflagration  occasioned  great 
loss:  in  1817,  November  7, 135  building 
were  burned;  property  destroyed  esu- 
mated  at  £500,000;  on  the  21st  of  the 
nune  month  was  another  great  fire ;  and, 
m  1818,  August  21,  a  fire  again  broke  out, 
by  which  great  loss  was  incurred. 
New  Geoboia.  (See  ^/orth  AmericaA 
New  Q&BiTADA.    (See  Qrenada^  .Yetf.) 


New  Guinea  ;  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
largest  island  of  Australia  (q.  v.) ;  between 
0°  IS'  and  10°  S.  lat ;  and  131°  20^  and  149° 
20^  £.  Ion. ;  square  miles,  275,600 ;  popula- 
tion, 500,000.  It  is  separated  from  New 
Holland  on  the  south  by  Endeavor  and 
Torrey's  straits,  from  New  Britain  on  the 
east  by  Dampier's  straits,  and  from  Gilolo 
by  Pitt's  straits.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  1528  and  1543,  but  is  still 
little  known.  Forrest  merely  anchored 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  Cook  landed 
on  the  southern  shore.  Dampier,  Carteret, 
Bougainville,  p'Entrecasteaux,  only  visit- 
ed some  of  the  neighboring  islands.  Ije 
Matre  and  Schouten,  who  sailed  along  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  north  coast,  had  sev- 
eral interviews  with  the  natives  of  the 
surrounding  islands,  but  did  not  land 
upon  the  main  island.  On  the  western 
coast  lie  several  small  islands,  which  are 
connected  with  the  Moluccas.  The  coasts 
appear  to  be  high  and  mountainous.  In 
the  interior  there  are  some  lofiy  mountains, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  volca- 
nic. In  some  parts  they  rise  al)ove 
each  other  in  thre^  successive  ranges. 
Swine,  dogs,  birds  of  paradise,  parrots, 
sea  fowl,  fish,  ginger,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
cocoa,  betel,  sago,  bread-fruit,  bamboo, 
&C.,  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  negro  variety ;  they  have  projecting  lips, 
a  flat,  broad  nose,  a  l^e  mouth,  large 
eyes,  shining  black  hair,  and  a  blactc, 
rough  skin;  they  are  strongly  built,  and^ 
go  nearW  naked,  having  on^  a  thin  stuff, 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut,  round 
their  loins.  The  habitations  on  the  coast 
are  built  on  piles,  with  a  sort  of  a  bridge, 
extending  above  high-water  mark  ;  a 
dwelling  of  this  kind  is  occupied  by  sev- 
eral families.  The  furniture  consists  of 
some  mats,  an  earthen  pot,  a  hearth,  &c. 
The  men  appear  to  be  employed  only  in 
war  and  the  chase.  Cook  observed,  in 
one  ])art  of  the  country,  a  peculiar  weap- 
on iised  by  the  inhabitants :  it  was  a  short 
club,  which  they  swung  on  both  sides; 
fire  and  smoke  were  seen  at  the  same 
moment,  as  on  the  discharge  of  a  musket; 
but  there  was  no  report,  and  the  appear- 
ance was  of  short  duration.  The  Chinese, 
who  trade  with  the  inhabitants,  appear  to 
have  introduced  some  of  the  rites  of^the  re- 
ligion of  Fo  among  them.  Vovagera  have 
observed  three  varieties  of  mhabitants, 
the  Papuas  (negroes),  Haraibras,  who  are 
said  to  live  on  trees  in  the  interior,  and 
the  Badshoos  *or  Oran  Badshoos,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  fishermen. 

New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  United 
States,  is  situate  between  42^41'  and  45° 
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11'  north  latitude,  and  between  7(F  40'  and 
72P23'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
168  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  -ninety 
miles.  North  of  latitude  42°,  the  state  de- 
creases in  width,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremi^  it  is  only  nineteen  miles  wid€(. 
New  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  hiffnlands  between  Lower  Canada 
and  the  U.  States;  on  the  west  by  the 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from 
its  northerly  source  to  the  south  point  of 
Hiusdale,  below  the  entrance  of  Ashuelot 
river ;  south  by  Massachusetts ;  east  by 
the  Atlantic,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
and  by  the  state  of  Maine.  Its  area  is 
9491  miles,  or  6,074,240  acres,  including 
about  110,000  acres  of  water.  This  state 
is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Near  the 
sea-coast,  the  land  is  low  and  level,  and 
the  shore  is  mostly  a  sandy  beach,  border- 
ed by  salt-marshes.  At  the  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  back  fiiom  the  sea,  the 
country  rises  into  hills,  and  often  into 
mountains.  Between  the  Merrimack  and 
the  Connecticut,  many  considerable  moun- 
tains are  found,  as  the  Monad  nock,  in 
DubUn;  Sunapee,  in  Fishersfiekl ;  Kear- 
sarge,  in  Warner;  Carr's  mountain,  in 
Warren ;  and  the  MoosehiUock,  in  Coven- 
try. But  the  most  elevated  mountains  in 
this  state,  and  the  highest  on  this  side  the 
Mississippi,  are  the  White  mountains. 
The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  generally 
fertile,  though  it  is  probably  inferior  to  that 
of  some  of  the  other  northern  states. 
The  best  lands  are  those  on  the  borders 
of  the  rivets,  which  are  annually  overflow- 
ed. The  hills  are  generally  of  stony  and 
moist  land,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage, 
lliere  arc  no  extensive  barrens,  and  most 
of  the  land  is  capable  of  cultivation.  The 
high  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
wateis  of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of 
the  Merrimack^  is  composed  of  the  older 
primitive  rocks,  danite  predominates  at 
me  northern  and  more  elevated  part  of  the 
ridge  3  mica  slate  is  more  abundant  in  the 
sbuthem  part,  hnd  forms  the  Grand  Mo- 
nadnock  and  several  other  high  elevations. 
A  beautifbl,  fine-grained  granite  occurs  in 
many  parts  of  the  state :  tnis  affords  an 
admirable  building  stone,  and  great  Quan- 
tities are  transported  to  Boston.  East- 
ward of  the  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  ^eiss 
and  green  stone  are  found.  Steatite,  or 
soapstone,  of  good  quality,  is  found  at  Or- 
fora  and  Francestown ;  and  primitive 
limestone  abounds  in  sevend  places.  Iron 
ore,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  at  Fran- 
conia,  and  copper  ore  has  been  discovered 
at  the  same  place.    Plumbago,  or  black 


lead,  is  found  at  Bristol  and  some  oiiief 
places,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  good 
quality.  These  are  the  only  minenbdMI 
have  been  found  in  such  quantities  sb  is 
be  much  regarded.  The  largest  ooUectioa 
of  waters  in  New  Hampshire  is  lake  Win- 
nipiseocee.  Besides  this  are  Sqnam,0«- 
sipee.  Newfound,  Sunapee,  and  Spsffoid^ 
lakes,  and  lake  Connecticut,  in  the  moit 
northern  part  of  the  state.  A  part  of  lake 
Umbagog  is  in  this  state,  and  a  put  in 
Maine.  Five  of  the  hu^gest  riven  in  New 
England  have  their  principal  sources  in 
New  Hampshire,  viz.  the  Connecticut, 
Merrimack,  Androscoggin,  Saco,andPBs- 
cataqua.  The  state  is  remarisably  well 
watered,  and  the  water  is  generally  of  the 
purest  quality.  The  population  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1810  was  2H460;  in  ISN^ 
244,161 ;  in  1830,  a69,53a  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  enp^ 
ed  in  agriculture.  The  principal  articleB 
of  produce  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  bar 
ley,  pulse  and  flax.  The  state  is  admire- 
bly  adapted  for  grazing.  Apples  aie  veiy 
extensively  cultivated,  but  other  kiads  of 
fruit  are  not  abundant  Dover,  Exeter, 
Peterborough,  Franconia,  Pembroke,  tod 
Keene,  have  considerable  masufocturing 
establishments.  There  are  no  laree  towoi 
in  New  Hampshire.  Portsmoum  is  the 
most  populous,  and  Concord  is  the  seat 
of  government  There  .are  numeniua 
thriving  and  beautiful  viUages.  The  com- 
mon acfaools  are  well  supported,  and  iioar 
ishing  academies  are  established  in  many 
towns.  Dartmouth  college  is  at  Hanover. 
The  principal  religious  denominatioDs  ais 
Congreeationalists,  Baptists,  and  Method- 
ists. The  climate  is  subject  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  great  and 
sudden  changes.  The  air  is  generall) 
pure  and  salubrious,  and  the  state  is  re- 
markable for  'the  longevity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Morning  and  evening  fires  are  fie- 
quently  needed  as  eariy  as  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  as  late  as  the  last  of  May. 
Cattle  are  housed  about  the  first  of  No- 
vember;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  mootii, 
the  earth  and  rivers  usually  become  iita- 
en,  and  covered  with  snow.  Theopea 
fields  are  commonly  cleared  of  snow  ia 
April  Now  Hampshire  was  discovered 
by  captain  John  Smith,  an  English  navi- 
gator, in  1614.  Its  name  was  given  by 
captain  John  Mason,  the  original  paten- 
tee. In  the  earliest  grant  made  to  Afaaoa 
and  Gorges,  in  162S,  it  is  styled  LcK9mj 
and,  in  some  of  the  eariiest  histories,  it  S 
called  Ccmtain  MaamCs  PaUid,  and  Pa^ 
caiaqm.  The  first  setdements  wore  made 
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at  DovBf  and  PomnMNith,  in  1633L  In 
1689,  reverend  John  Wheelwriffht  pur- 
cbaaed  of  the  Indians  the  country  oetween 
the  MerrinMck  and  the  Paacataqua  from 
the  ocean  back  about  fifty  inilea  From 
the  year  1641  to  1679,  all  the  aettleroents 
in  this  state  were  united  with  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  and  tielonged  to  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  In  1679,  New  Hamp- 
shire  was  made  a  separate  province  by 
Charies  II.  From  1689  to  1692,  it  was 
again  united  to  Massachusetts ;  and  also 
from  1702  to  1741.  From  1699  to  1702,  it 
was  united  with  Massachusetts  and  New 
Yoik.  Benning  Wentworth  was  appoint- 
ed governor  in  1741.  A  temporary  gov- 
ernment was  established  dufmgtbe  war 
of  the  revolution.  A  new  constitution 
was  established  in  1784 ;  and  this,  as  altered 
io  1792;  is  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state.  (For  this,  see  article  ConMuiiona. 
Forfuruier  information,  see  MwEneUmd,) 
New  Haven,  city ;  A  seaport,  and  semi- 
metropolis  of  Connecticut,  in  New  Haven 
Goun^,  thirty-five  miles  south-south-west 
fiomH)Brtfbra,seventy*8ix  north-east  from 
New  York,  134  west-south-west  from  Bos- 
ton, and  a04  from  Washington;  Ion.  7V 
57'  W.;  lat.  4^  18^  N. ;  population  in 
1810,5772 ;  in  1820, 7147 ;  in  1831, 10,678. 
Tlie  city  lies  round  the  head  of  a  bay  that 
acts  up  about  four  miles  north  of  Long 
Island  sound,  and  is  situated  on  a  lai^ 
and  beautiful  plain,  which  is  bordered  on 
the  north  partly  by  eminences  called  Eaat 
and  Wesi  Bockf  presenting  bold  and  al- 
most perpendicular  columns  of  naked 
trap  rock,  350  to  370  feet  high.  Two 
small  rivers  bound  the  city,  one  on  the 
east  and  the  other  on  the  west  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784;  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  miles 
wide.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  old  and  new  towns. 
The  old  town  was  laid  out  in  a  large 
square,  and  is  divided  into  several  smaller 
squares.    The  central  square  is  intei-sected 

Sr  a  beautiful  street,  overspread  by  elms, 
n  this  street  are  erected  three  handsome 
churches.  Near  the  centre  of  the  west 
section  of  this  square  is  a  newsUite-house, 
built  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon.  It 
has  a  conomanding  appearance;  and  its 
proportions,  and  the  style  of  its  workman- 
ship^ rank  it  with  the  best  American  build- 
ing^ The  city  contains  three  handsome 
churches  fin*  Congregatjonalists ;  two  beau- 
tiful Gothic  edifices,  of  stone,  for  Episco- 
palians ;  one  for  Baptists,  one  for  Method- 
■is,  and  one  for  Africans.  There  are 
also  a  jail,  an  alms-house,  a  custom-house, 
a  museum,  two  baaks,  two  insurance- 
21* 


offices,  an  insdtution  for  popular  leetures^ 
opened  the  present  year  (1831),  and  six 
printing-offices,  finom  which  are  issued  ^y^ 
weekly  newspapers,  and  three  other  peri- 
odicals. The  houses  of  New  Haven  are 
mostly  of  wood,  not  expensive,  but  hand- 
some and  convenient ;  and  the  city  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  U.  States,  The 
public  square  and  principal  streets  are 
finely  ornamented  with  trees ;  and  a  great 
pan  of  the  houses  have  gardens  filled  with 
fruit-trees,  which  give  to  the  city  a  rural 
and  delightful  amKsaranoe.  The  harbor 
is  well  defended  from  winds,  but  is  shal- 
low, and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud :  it 
has  about  seven  feet  on  the  bar  at  low 
water.  The  maritime  commerce  of  New 
Haven  is  greater  than  that  of  any  '^ther 
town  in  Connecticut  Both  the  fbreicn 
and  the  coasting  trade  are  considerable, 
and  packets  and  steam-boats  ply  regulariy 
between  this  city  and  New  York.  The 
Indian  name  of  New  Haven  was  Quint- 
fiaek.  It  was  first  setded  by  the  English, 
m  1638.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  New  Haven,  which  continued  distinct 
from  the  colony  of  Connecticut  till  1665. 
(See  Mw  EngianiL)  The  legislature  of 
the  stale  meets  alternately  here  and  at 
Hartford.  Yale  coUeige,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica, is  established  at  New  Haven.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1701  ;  was  originally 
placed  at  Killingworth ;  in  1707,  removed 
to  Saytniook ;  in  1717,  to  New  Haven. 
There  are  ten  coUeffe  buildings ;  four 
halls,  100  feet  bjr  40,  and  four  stories 
high,  conuuning  thirty-two  rooms  each  for 
students ;  a  new  and  convenient  chapel, 
one  story  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
theological  school,  and  another  to  the 
college  library  ;  two  other  buildings,  con- 
taining rooms  for  recitations,  lectures  and 
libraries ;  a  dining-hall,  of  stoue,  with  an 
elegant  apartment  above  for  the  mineralo- 

E'cal  cabinet  and  lectures;  a  chemical 
boratory;  and  the  medical  colleffe,  a 
large  edifice,  of  stone.  The  college  librQ' 
jy  contains  9500  volumes,  and  3ie  stu- 
dents' libraries  9000.  The  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus  are  very  good. 
The  cabinet  of  minerals  is  the  most  valua- 
ble in  the  U.  States.  It  contains  above 
16,000  specimens.  The  number  of  in- 
structers  in  the  academical  department  of 
Yale  college  is  twenty;  the  number  of 
alumni,  4^5;  the  number  of  students, 
without  including  medical,  theological  and 
law  students,  381.  Commencement  is 
held  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  AugusL 
There  are  three  vacations,  viz.  from  com- 
mencement, six  weeks ;  from  die  second 
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Wedneidaj  in  January,  two  weeks;  and 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  four 
weeks.  In  1822,  a  theological  school  was 
established  in  connexion  with  this  coUege. 
The  number  of  students  at  present  is  4^ ; 
and  there  are  three  professors.  There  is 
a  medical  school,  the  lectures  of  which 
begin  six  weeks  after  the  college  com- 
mencemenL  It  hss  6  professors  and  48 
students.  There  is  also  a  law  school, 
having  two  professors  and  fi>r^-four  stu- 
dents. These  numbers  are  all  given  for 
the  year  1831.  The  city  is  also  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  its  boarding  schools  and 
smaller  seminaries  for  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  The  average  nuoJ^  of  persons 
who  are  here  firom  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  education  is  supposed  to  be  rarely  be- 
low a  thousand.  Bkte  laws  is  a  name 
given  to  the  quaint  regulations  of  the 
early  government  of  New  Haven  plan- 
tation, when  the  public  authorities  kept  a 
sharp  watch  over  the  deportment  of  the 
good  people  of  the  colony,  and  punished 
all  breaches  of  good  manners  aod  good  mor- 
als, often  with  a  ludicrous  formality.  Some 
account  of  them  is  civen  in  a  little  book, 
cited  at  the  close  of  me  article  QnmMticui. 

New  Hebripes  ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocedln,  first  discovered  by 
Quiros,  in  the  year  1506,  who  supposed 
them  to  be  a  southern  continent,  ana  call- 
ed them  Tierra  ^ugtralia  dd  Espiriiu 
Santo.  Bougainville,  who  explored  them 
in  1768,  called  them  the  t^hipdago  of 
the  Grtat  Cydades.  Cook  visited  them  m 
1773,  and  save  them  the  name  of  JVew 
Hehrides.  They  are  in  general  moun- 
tainous, and  abound  in  wood  and  water. 
Their  principal  productions  are  bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts  and  plantains,  yams  and  sugar- 
canes.  The  inhabitants  appear  civil  and 
hospitable,  and  are  of  different  races.  Lon. 
166P  4iy  to  170°  2VE. ;  lat.  U^SO'  to  20°;^  S. 

New  jEasET  is  one  of  the  Uiiiteen 
original  states  of  the  American  Union  ; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  on 
the  east  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Hudson  river  divides 
it  from  New  York  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  are  the  Delaware  river  and  bay. 
The  length  is  163  miles,  and  the  breadth 
52  miles  ;  between  lat  38°  17'  and  41°  21' 
N.,  and  lon.  75°  30^  and  73°  53^  W. 
The  area  in  square  miles  is  7490. 
The  census  of  1830  shows  a  population 
of  320,779,  and  an  increase  of  43,^  since 
1820.  The  territory  is  divided  into  four- 
teen counties — Bergen,  Morris,  Sussex, 
Warren,  Eaiex,  Somerset,  Henderaon,AIid- 


dlesex,  BuHtngton,  Monmouth,  Gkraealer, 
Salem,  Cuml^laad  and  Cape  May,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  townships.  Thi 
&oe  of  the  country  presents  every  variety ; 
from  the  north  to  the  south  is  found  a  me- 
oession  of  mountains^  hills,  heights  and 
plains,  each  occupying  a  distinct  andweM 
defined  regidn.  The  southern  sectioBof 
the  state,  from  the  Rocky  hill  ridge,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  is  an  alluvial  Ibnna- 
tion,  of  which  the  soil  and  face  of  the 
country,  trunks  of  trees,  oyster-shells,  and 
various  marine  productions,  found  at  greM 
depths,  in  weik  and  other  excavalioo^ 
furnish  satisfiictoiy  proof,  strengthened  bjr 
the  tact  that,  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the 
hills  face  the  north,  are  precipitous,  and  be 
on  the  southerly  side  of  the  valleys,  torn 
which,  on  the  northerly  side,  the  land  riM 
in  a  gentle  slope,  evidendy  caused  by  iIm 
breakmg  and  subsiding  of  the  wave^ 
bearing  in  their  force  the  sands  of  the 
ocean.  The  principal  internal  watenire 
Second  river,  Hackensack,  Passaic,  R«i- 
tan,  Musconeteong,  Rancocus^  Saleiii, 
Shrewsbury,  Tom's  river.  Great  Egf* 
harbor,  Cohanzey  and  Maurice  river. 
Raritan  bay  is  a  spacious  estuary  on  the 
eastern  coast,  aiibnling  a  ready  acceee^  tf 
all  seasons,  from  the  ocean  to  Perth  Am- 
boy,  the  chief  seaport  town  of  the  state,  aod 
possessing,  for  this  purpose,  peculiar  asd 
admirable  advantages,  which  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  improved,  firom  tlie  prox- 
imity of  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
nation..  The  Swedes  early  made  settle- 
ments in  the  county  of  Salem,  where 
some  of  tlicir  descendants  still  remain,  and 
the  names  of  places  given  by  them  are,  m 
some  instances,  retained.  Dutch  end- 
grants  spread  utan  eariy  period  from  New 
York,  over  the  county  of  Bergen.  The 
province  was  granted  by  king  Cbaries  II 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  o£  York,  by 
charter,  dated  in  16G4 ;  and  being  by  the 
latter  speedily  granted  to  subordinate  pro- 
prietors, the  settlements  of  the  Eogiiflii 
rapidly  extended.  It  was,  in  1670,  set  off 
into  two  great  divisions^East  Jersey  asd 
West  Jersey  ;  each  belonging  to  diflereot 
proprietors,  who  held  b<^  the  right  of 
soil  and  the  powers  of  government,  the 
latter  of  which  were  exercised  by  gov- 
ernors appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
proprietary  government  continued  until 
the  year  17CK2,  when  the  powers  of  gov 
ernnientwero  surrendered  to  queen  Anne; 
and  the  colony  remained  a  royal  govenh 
ment  until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, die  governors  being  appointed  by 
tlie  crown,  and  the  legblature  chosen,  •• 
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befoi^  by  the  people,  but  afterwards  rep- 
Kseating  the  whole  community,  and  at- 
tiDg  aJteniately  at  BurJington  and  Perth 
Amboy,  Iben  the  principal  towns  o£  the 
respectiTe  divisions.  In  the  grants  and 
QonceBsions  of  the  propiietorB,  under 
which  the  colony  was  settled,  the  sound- 
est and  most  liberal  principles  of  ciyiland 
religious  liberty  are  declared.  These  were 
sedulously  chenahed'by  the  early  colo- 
nista^  and  were,  in  many  controversies  with 
iheir  governors,  both  proprietary  and  roy- 
al, maintained  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  great' finnness,  zeal  and 
iotelligence.  A  sincere  attachment  to  the 
ioterests  of  the  mother  country  was,  nev* 
eitbelesB,  felt  and  displayed  on  all  occsr 
aiojis,  and  was  practically  manifested  in 
the  moneya  expended  and  the  blood  shed 
in  the  expeditions  to  Canada,  and  on  the 
bordenB  of  lake  Cbamplain,  and  was 
maintained  until  arbitrary  exactions  and 
unconstitutional  opfH^ession  compelled  the 
people,  in  common  with  the  other  colo- 
nies, to  look  to  a  separation.  In  the  pre- 
paiatoiy  measures  and  conventions  the 
delegates  of  New  Jersey  were  always 
ibund.  She  was  among  the  earliest  to  re- 
solve on  independence,  unquestionably  the 
second  1^  comply  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  continenta)  congress,  and  form 
for  herself  a  constitutioa  of  government 
One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  first 
coufederation,  she  adopted  promptly,  and 
with  peculiar  unanimity,  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States.  During  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  her  patriotism  was  eini- 
neut  Some  of  the  most  interesting  scenes 
and  of  the  most  arduous  conflicts  of  that 
period,  took  place  within  her  bounds. 
The  enemy  was  repnlsed  at  Monorauth 
and  at  Princeton,  aiid  the  tide  of  the  war 
was  turned  at  Trenton.  Her  privations  and 
sufferings  were  great,  from  having  been 
k>ng  occupied  by  the  rival  armies  and  the 
seat  of  hostilities ;  and  at  the  close  she 
was  found  to  have  advanced  largely  be- 
yond her  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  ex- 
penditures or  the  contestw — ^The  legisla- 
ture is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the  kgis- 
lative  council  and  the  general  assembly ; 
the  former  having  fourteen  members,  one 
from  each  county  ;  the  latter,  fifty  mem- 
bers, the  counties  being  represented  by 
difl^ient  numbers,  fix>m  one  to  five.  The 
governor  is  annually  appointed,  and,  like 
most  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  mili- 
tary officers,  by  the  two  houses  in  joint 
meeting.  The  judicial  powers  are  dis- 
tributed among  a  court  of  chancery,  mod- 
eHed  according  to  the  English  system,  the 
governor  being  chancellor,   a   supreme 


eouit  of  Gooimon  kw  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  state,  with  a  cireuit  court  for  tha 
trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  eases  in  each 
<  ounty,  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the 
several  counties  for  the  trial  or  civil  causes, 
orphans' courts  formatters  of  testament, 
administratioa  and  guardianship,  and 
courts  for  the  trial  of  small  oauses  before 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  courts  of  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  are  courts  of  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  courts  of 
oyer  and  tenniner,  and  general  jul-deliv- 
ery,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  governor 
and  council  for  the  trial  of  impeachments 
exhibited  by  the  house  of  assembly.  I'he 
military  force  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  official  report  of  the  adjutant-general 
for  the  year  ISSO^is  35^360,  consisting  of 
cavahy,  1810,  artillery,  1886,  riflemen, 
1115,  infantry,  3CL456,  and  general  and 
brigade  stafi^  93.  The  literaiy  institutions 
are  two  colleges,  numerous  excellent 
academies^  and  many  valuable  private 
schools.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton  has  long  and  jusdy  mamtained 
a  high  reputation,  and  numbere  among  its 
alumni  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
4he  Union,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  other  institution,  a  few  years 
.since  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
Rutgers*  coUegej  has  already  earned  dis- 
tincuon.  A  Uieological  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  established  at 
Princeton,  and  another,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  at  New 
Brunswick.  A  great  attention  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  has  recently 
arisen  throughout  the  state,  and  measures 
are  in  progress  which  promise  important 
and  happy  results.  A  school  funa,  now 
exceeding  $250,000,  is  man^d  by  trus- 
tees, under  the  authority  of^the  legisla- 
ture, and  is  steadily  increasing;  while  a^ 
large  portion  of  its  annual  income  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  townships,  and 
is  applied,  augmented  by  moneys  volun- 
tarily raised  by  the  townships,  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  and  otherwise 
to  extend  the  means  of  education  over  the 
whole  community.  A  liberal  spirit  of 
public  improvement  has  been  awakened, 
and  is  now  encouraging  and  caiiying  on 
iwnumber  of  works  of  great  public  utility. 
A  canal  fo  connect  the  waten  of  the  Del- 
aware, near  Easton,  with  the  tide  water  of 
the  Passaic,  near  Newark,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  open  an  access  to  a  most 
valuable  and  improvable  region  of  the 
state.  A  grand  canal  for  sloop  naviga- 
tion, of  seventy  feet  width  and  seven  feet 
depth  at  the  water  line,  from  the  Dela- 
ware, near  Trenton,  to  the  Raritan,  near 
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New  Brunswick,  intended  to  affind  a 
communication  by  water  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  is 
in  active  progress.  A  r^il-road  from 
Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  by  way 
of  Bordentown,  to  South  Amboy,  will 
soon  be  readv  for  use.  Another,  from  Pat- 
ersim  to  Hoboken,  is  begun.  For  anoth- 
er, from  Elizabethtown  to  Somerville,  a 
company  has  been  incorporated  vod 
formed,  and  divers  others  are  in  contem* 
pbtion.  The  people  of  this  state  are 
chiefly  engaged  m  agriculture  and  manu- 
ftetures,  mid  but  few,  comparatively,  are 
employed  in  commerce.  While  some 
psits  of  the  state  are  sandy  andbonen,  or, 
bang  rocky  and  mountainous,  are  not  well 
ada|Med  to  cultivation,  large  portions  have 
a  soil  of  great  fertility,  well  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  grain,  and  for  grazing ;  and, 
aocordin^y,  upon  the  extensive  meadows, 
herds  of  cattle  are  raised  for  the  maikets 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Laiige 
quaotitieB  of  butter  and  cheese  of  superior 
quality  are  made.  The  breed  of  horses 
is  excellent  Apples,  peaches,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  are  raimd  in  abundance. 
The  Newark  cider  and  the  Burlington# 
hams  are  of  great  celebrity.  Wheat,  lye, 
Indian  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  oats 
and  barley  are  staple  commodities.  Emi- 
grants  from  the  vine  countries  of  Europe 
have  pointed  out  some  districts  as  very 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grapes 
used  for  the  making  pf  wine ;  and  it  is  be* 
Ueved  that  the  situation  of  the  state  fUr- 
nishes  peculiar  advantages  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms  and  the  making  of  8il£ 
Manufectures  are  flourishing  and  improv- 
ing. Glass  of  various  kinds,  and  in  laige 
(Quantities,  is  made  ,at  thirteen  diflferent 
establishments,  in  the  counties  of  Warren, 
Cumberland  and  Gloucester.  Paper  is 
extensively  manufactured  in  Springfield, 
at  Morristown,  near  Trenton,  and  at 
Mount  Holly.  Gunpowder  is  made  near 
Spottswood.  Iron  iff  probably  the  most 
important  article  of  manuiiicture.  Bog 
ore  is  found  in  Burlington  and  Monmouth ; 
and  the  mines  of  the  northern  counties  are 
rich,and,  perhaps,  inexhaustible.  Forges 
and  furnaces  are  in  acdve  operation  in 
Morris,  Sussex,  Monmouth,  Gloucester 
and  Cumberland  counties.  There  are 
rolling  and  slitting-mills  at  Paterson, 
Bridgeton  and  Dover.  At  the  latter  place 
chain-cables  are  made,  and  at  both  the 
former,  cut-nails  m  abundance.  The 
towns  most  ei^ged  in  manufectures  are 
Newaric  and  Pateraon.  The  former  ia 
noted  for  the  manufecture  of  leather,  and 
ihe  exercise  of  various  occupations  in 


which  it  is  emf^ved ;  also  for  the  makiag, 
of  carriages^  cabinet  ware  and  fim^ 
chauv.  The  latter  is  chiefly  engaged  ia 
the  manufecture  of  cotton,  hemp  tuSi  ma- 
chinery. In  1829,  there  were  in  Pale^ 
son  487  power  and  hand  looms  in  open- 
tion,  and  four  machine  &c|ories,  in  one  of 
which  was  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
15^048  spindles,  lyith  theur  appurte- 
nances; and  connected  with  it  is  aniroo 
and  brass  founde^,  producing^  annually, 
dSsOOO  pounds  of  brass,  and  1^020,00(1 
pounds  of  iron  castinss.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  various  estabHsh- 
ments,  many  of  whom  were  chUdnoi,  was 
1879.  The  cotton  and  flax  annually  con- 
sumed amount  to  2,779,600  pounds;  and 
the  quantity  of  duck,and  cloth  of  all  descrip- 
tions, manufectured,  2,604,450  yaidsr* 
This  state  is  rich  in  mineral  productioDBL 
Limestone  extensively  prevaitsL  Iron,  at 
aheady  mentioned,  is  abundant.  MarUa 
and  zinc  are  found.  Ores  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver have  been  discovered  in  the  county  of 
Warren,  and  the  former  recently  near 
Somerville.  Copper  mines  in  Somenet 
and  Bemn  counties  were  wrought  befera 
the  revolution,  and  extensive  veins  are  be- 
lieved to  cross  the  state  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  from  Schuyler  mine,  near  Bc^ 
ville,  to  the  river  Delaware.  Marl,  pe- 
culiarly fitted  as  a  manure  for  the  sandy 
regions,  is  found  in  their  vicinage.  Feti- 
exists  in  diflerent  districts  in  ftxhauariew 
hedfi.  Clay  of  superior  quality  for  tba 
arts  is  dug  up  in  great  abundance  near 
South  Amboy ;  and  sand,  used  as  an  io- 
ffredient  for  the  finest  glassy  is  carried 
from  beds  reoently  discovered  near  Poit 
Elizabetli,  in  the  county  of  Cumbeiiand, 
to  the  principal  manufectories  of  the 
Union.  The  chief  towns  are  Trenton,  New- 
ark, Peterson,  Hackensack,  Morristown, 
Newton,  Belvidere,  Elizabethtown,  New 
Brunswick,  Perth  Ainboy,  Princeton,  Som- 
erville, Burlington,  Mount  Holly,  Wood- 
bury, Salem  and  Aridgeton.  The  seat  of 
the  state  government  is  at  Trenton,  in 
which  is  a  state-house,  a  laige  and  con- 
venient but  plain  building,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  legislature  and  the  supe- 
rior courts ;  and  near  the  town  stands  the 
penitentiary  or  state  prison,  where  about 
130  convicts  are  imprisoned,  at  hard  labor. 

New  Jersey  College.  (See  Prinet- 
Urn.) 

New  Loiydon  ;  a  city  and  port  of  entry, 
in  New  London  county,  Couuecticut,  oo 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  three 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  13  miles  south 
of  Norwich,  42  south-east  of  Haitfortt, 
and  S2  east  of  New  Haven;  Ion.  72° 9^ 
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W. ;  lat  4P  29^  N. ;  populatioii  in  1810, 
9333;  in  1820,3330;  in  1831,4356.  The 
courts  (or  the  countv  are  held  alternately 
here  aod  at  Norwich.  New  London  har- 
bor is  the  beat  in  the  state.  It  is  defended 
by  fort  Truoabull  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  by  fort  Oriswold  on  the  east 
aide,  in  Qfoton.  On  a  point  which  pro- 
jects considerably  into  the  sound  iis  New 
London  light-house.  The  commerce  is 
cotisidenible,  both  In  the  coastuig  trade 
with  the  Sou  Aem  States  and  foreign  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  Tl  e  town  is  nne^* 
ulariy  laid  out,  but  has  conTenient  pubhc 
buildiogs,  and  churches  for  CcMtgregation- 
alifliB,  Efnscopalians,  Baptists  and  Meth- 
odisiB.  Packets  and  eteam-boats  ply 
regukuly  between  this  pott  and  New 
York.    (See  CormeeHaU,) 

Newmarket  ;  a  town  m  England,  part- 
ly in  Cambridgeshire,  but  mostly  in  Nor- 
folk ;  thuteen  miles  north-east  of  Cam- 
bridge, sixty  north  of  London;  Ion.  27' 
E. ;  lat.  52°  IJ^  N. ;  population,  1792.  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  lor  horse-races,  being 
the  first  meeting  in  the  kingdom.  Tm 
town  owes  its  support  principally  to  the 
races,  which  are  held  chiefly  in  the  sprinr, 
and  the  months  of  July  and  October.  It 
has  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and 
Tbanday. 

Nbw  Mexico  ;  a  territory  belonging  to 
the  Mexican  United  States.    (See  Mexico,) 

New  N£TnERLAifi>9.    (Soc  Mw  York.) 

New  OiubBAifs ;  a  olty  of  Louisiana,  sif^ 
uated  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  a  bend 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  its  left  bank, 
105  miles  by  the  river,  and  90  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Balize,  at  its  mouth ;  lat.  29° 
57'  N.;  Ion.  9(P  7'  W.  It  is  1203  miles 
flom  Waabington,  about  1000  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  about  1200  bek>w  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  Boston  and  Mexico; 
population  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820, 
27,176;  in  1830,  46,310.  New  Orieaos  is 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  state,  and 
is  the  grand  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Mislssippi  Valley.  No  city  on  the  g^obe 
possesses  so  great  natural  advantages  for  a 
commercial  capitaL  The  Mississippi,  and 
its  tributaries  above  this  city,  have  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  20,000  miles  of  waters, 
already  navigated  by  steam-boats,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  richest  soils  and  the  pleas- 
antest  climates.  Its  communication  with 
the  ocean  is  easy.  Numerous  bayous 
connect  it  with  every  part  of  the  state.  By 
a  basin  and  canal,  and  the  bayou  St.  John, 
it  communicates  with  lake  Pouchartrain, 
and  the  lakes  thence  to  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, the  opposite  Florida  shore,  with  Mo- 


iMle,  Penaaoola,  and  the  whole  gulf  shore, 
east  and  west.  A  rail-road  between  the 
city  and  lake  Ponchartrain,  four  and  a  half 
nuleB  long,  perfectly  straight,  with  only 
sixteen  inches  ascent  and  ctescent,  is  now 
opened ;  and  an  artificial  harbor  and  break- 
water in  the  lake,  at  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road, will  soon  be  completed.  The  MIs- 
sinppi  and  its  principal  branches  are  ad- 
mwably  adapted  for  steam-boat  navigation, 
and  also  for  the  descent  of  those  cheap 
and  capacious  vessels,  the  flat-bottomed 
boats.  The  use  of  steam-boats  in  to^ng 
ships  now  rendera  it  unnecessary  to  wait, 
either  at  the  city  or  below  it,  for  fiivorable 
winds.  The  forts  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  durinc  the  last  war,  have  been 
improved,  and  otbera  have  been  erected ; 
and  the  constantly  increasing  strength  of 
the  city  itself  and  its  fiusilities  for  receiv- 
ing the  growing  strength  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valfey,  must  render  it  secure 
from  forei^  invasion.  This  is  but  a  very 
brief  and  imperfect  view  of  the  local  si- 
vantages  of  New  Orleana  The  old  city, 
properly  so  caUed,  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides 
are  1320  yards,  and  the  shorter,  or  the 
depth  of  the  city  towards  the  swamp,  700 
yards.  Above  the  city  are  now  built  the 
suburbs  of  St.  Mary  and  Annunciation. 
Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  Marisny, 
Daumois,  Declouet  These  are  culeid 
fausAovrgw.  -Between  the  city  and  the 
Dayou  St  Mm  are  the  villages  St  Claude 
and  St  Johnsburg.  The  old  city  is  di- 
vided into  squares,  having  a  front  of  319 
feet  in  length ;  and  eaoh  square  is  divided 
into  twelve  lots.  Few  of  the  streets  are 
more  than  forty  feet  wide.  The  wooden 
buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
oompoMd,  have  mostly  ^iven  place  to 
those  of  brick.  In  the  old  city,  the  French 
and  Spanish  styles  of  building  predomi- 
nate. The  houses  are  stuccoed  externally, 
and  this  stucco,  of  a  white  or  yellow  col- 
or, though  less  durable,  is  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  brick.  The  fauxbourg 
St  Mary,  and  other  new  parts  of  the  city, 
are  built  priticipally  of  brick«  afler  the 
American  style.  Several  warehouses, 
with  stone  fronts,  have  lately  been  erect- 
ed«  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
city  is  gradually  becoming  more  purely 
American  in  all  its  characteristics ;  but  a 
great  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  . 
French  and  Spanish  descent,  and  the 
French  language  is  used  mora  than  the 
English.  During  the  season  of  most  active 
busmesB,  the  manners,  dress,  customs  and 
languages  of  the  world  at  large  seem  to 
be  here  exhibited.    Those  who  desire  to 
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MritnesB  a  displav  of  the  commodities  of 
«U  climates,  and  all  countries,  with  the 
costumes  and  languages  of  civilized  and 
uncivilized  men  and  women,  may  do 
well  to  visit  the  market  of  New  Orieans, 
especially  on  a  Sunday  fnomingin  Febru- 
aiy  or  March.  We  have  not  room,  with- 
out too  much  extendinff  this  article,  to  de- 
scribe the  public  buildings  of  this  city. 
In  general,  they  are  commodious,  elegant, 
and  very  expensive.  There  are  few 
churches,  and  Sunday  is  spent  more 
after  the  custom  of  Catholic  countries 
than  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  The 
Catholic  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  ninety 
feet  by  120,  with  four  towers.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  hollow  tiles,  as  are  most 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses.    The 


charitable  institutions  of  die  city  are  high- 
ly creditable ;  they  are  very  efficient  in  al- 
leviating the  wants,  miseries  and  vices  of 
the  native  and  the  stranger.  The  meus 
of  education  in  New  Orleans  are  veiy  lim- 
ited, compared  with  those  of  die  other 
large  cities  in  theU.  States;  but  there  have 
been  great  improvements  within  the  hat 
three  years.  The  police  of  the  city  h« 
become  very  efficient,  and  scenes  of  riot 
and  disorder  are  rarely  known.  Conaid- 
ering  that  one  half  of  the  people  are 
slaves,  and  thatpo  great  a  variety  of  rtrao- 
gers  habitoially  throng  this  city,  there  is 
more  order  and  good  morals  than  coiildbe 
expected.  The  following  table  will  nn- 
sent  a  view  of  the  commenie  of  New 
Orieans. 


Imports  into  JVeto  OrUans  from  tht  Interior  during  ^  YtwrM. 
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,     do. 
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.     do. 
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1825. 


1826. 
470 
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1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


Bacon,  assorted, 

Bagging, 

Butter, 

Beef; 

Beeswax,  .... 
Buffalo  robes, .  . 
Cotton, 

Stock, 

Com  meal,  .  .  . 
Corn  in  ears, .  . 

Flour, 

Liard, 

Pig  lead, . 

Linseed  oil, .  •  . 
Deerskins,  •  .  . 
Bear  skins,  .  •  . 
Tobacco,   •  .  •  • 

Stock, 


>  packSf 
.     do. 
.  hhds. 
.     do. 


349 

4,562 

1,868 

732 

295 

12,609 

142,575 

1,501 

4,727 

57,351 

100,929 

18^10 

45,454 

191 

3»863 

168 

2,573 

647 


1,210 

6^191 

2^130 

1,242 

508 

18,411 

206,993 

3,737 

3,420 

72,563 

140,546 

34,373 

58,479 

622 

4^20 

396 

18,409 

1,332 


1,203 

560 

7,740 

251,983 

3,030 

729 

143,373 

129,094 

51,051^ 

86,242 

708 

11,693 

161 

19,385 

1,862 


1,533 

2,795 

4,561 

1,792 

608 

13,412 

337,934 

11,171 

1^27 

79,973 

131,096 

85,865 

106,405 

1,723 

4,169 

253 

21,704 

6,442 


3,097 

5,972 

3^60 

5^622 

770 

19,987 

298,042 

4,365 

496 

89,876 

152,598 

115,535 

183,712 

2,637 

3,160 

155 

30,224 

648 


13^ 

3^ 

5,406 

795 

269,571 

5,557 

6^ 

91,39 

157,323 

11(V»6 

146^ 

2^ 

6fX\S 

159 


The  amount  of  cotton  exported  in  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1830,  was 
354,024  bales.  Many  hundreds  of  fiat  boats 
are  seen,  at  the  levee,  in  the  busy  season, 
laden  with  all  the  productions  of  the  Val- 
ley. Steam-boats  are  coming  and  depart- 
ing every  hour,  and  fifty  or  sixty  are  often 
seen  in  the  harbor  at  one  time.  A  forest 
of  masts  is  continually  seen  along  the  levee, 
except  during  the  sultry  months.  Noth- 
ing seems  adverse  to  the  growth  of  New 
Orleans,  except  the  unhealthiness  of  its 
dimate.  The  surface  of  the  city  is  seve- 
ral feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at  high 
water,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  all  low 
and  marshy.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  yellow  fever.  The  legislature  have 
taken  active  measures  to  have  the  country 


well  explored,  and  are  oommenciDg  ft 
great  variety  of  works  for  draining,  raiaiog^ 
and  otherwise  improving  it  The  streea 
of  the  city  are  now  paved,  and  places  of 
stagnant  water  are  drained,  or  filled.  Wa- 
ter from  the  river  is  now  made  to  wisk 
the  guttera  of  the  streets.  These  and  oUh 
er  means  are  expected  to  improve  the 
healthiness  of  the  place.  If  it  should  be 
made  healthy,  it  will  probably  become  tbe 
lai^^est  citv  of  America.  (For  furdier  als- 
tisucal  information,  see  Louisiana.) 

New  Pi^ToifisTS ;  a  philosophical  sect 
The  sect  of  Platonists  (see  Ptaio)  was,  of 
all  the  sects  belonging  to  the  Socialie 
school,  the  most  numerous ;  but  their  aedl 
relaxed,  whilst  others,  paiticulariy  tbe 
skeptics,  beffan  to  excite  sreater  iDteretl 
In  the  third  century  of  the  vulgar  tn, 
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iiowever,  the  Platonists  ixwe  anew,  and 
fonned  a  diatioct  sect — that  of  New  Pla- 
tooifltB,  aJso  called  the  AUxandrian  Plato- 
mtt$,  because  their  chief  seat  was  at  first 
in  Alexandria.  Their  doctrines  had  a 
tendency  to  unite  Piatonism  with  Orien- 
taDam.  The  new  impulse  which  the  Plar 
tooic  philosophy,  in  a  new  form,  suddenly 
received,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar 
geoius  of  the  first  New  Platonists ;  their 
opposition  to  skepticism;  the  inclinatioa 
of  the  Greeks,  enervated  by  luxury,-  to 
mysticism  and  Oriental  fimaticism ;  and  a 
desire  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  progress 
of  Cbristianitv  a  philosophical  system  of 
paganism.  The  New  Platonists  aimed  at 
the  highest  knowledge, — the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union 
with  it,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of 
man,  to  attain  a  peifect  acquaintance  with 
the  universe,  holiness  and  happiness,  to 
which,  as  they  maintained,  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  (Bw^a)  would  alone  lead. 
Amraonius  Saccas  of  Alexandria  (a  man 
of  extniordinaiy  genius,  who  was  obliged 
to  earn  his  bread  by  carrying  loads,  and 
who,  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
WHS  the  foundei  of  this  school)  inspired 
his  pupils,  among  whom  were  the  famous 
critic  Longinus  (q.  v.),  Plotinus,  Origen 
and  Herennius,  with  his  own  poetico- 
phik)6ophical  zeal.  Plotinus  (bom  at  Ly- 
copolia,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  205,  and  died 
370)  contribute  chiefly  to  settle  the  doc- 
trines of  New  Piatonism,  in  his  writinffs. 
Philosophy,  accord io|;  to  him,  should 
koow  the  One  which  is  the  cause  and  e»* 
setice  of  all  things,  the  original  light  from 
which  every  thin^  emanates,  not  by 
thought  and  reflecuon,  but,  in  a  perfect 
manner,  bv  intuition,  which  precedes 
thought  The  philosophy  of  Plotinus, 
therefore,  rests  on  the  propositions  that 
the  absolute,  that  which  is  above  the 
senses,  is  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
and  that  it  is  knowable  by  intuition,  which 
precedes  thought  InteUigerce,the  prod- 
uct and  image  of  the  One,  penetrates  all 
things ;  and  the  soul  proceeds  from  it,  as 
the  forming  thought ;  the  soul  again  seeks 
the  One,  the  Good,  the  original  cause  of 
the  universe.  This  is  done  by  immediate 
intuition  and  enjovment ;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  conceiving  and  the 
Gonceiver  become  one ;  the  conceiving  soul 
becomes  what  it  conceives ;  it  returns  to 
the  One.  The  whole  spiritual  world  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  as  one  spiritual 
being.  All  is  only  an  intuition.  The  sen- 
able  world  is  but  the  image  of  the  intelli- 
gible world ;  time  is  an  imase  of  etemitv, 
and  enumates  fix>m  it.    Evil  is  either  only 


apparent,  or  neceasair ;  but  if  ifecemiy, 
it  ceases  to  be  evil.  Among  the  pupils  of 
Plotinus,  Porphyry  f  Malchus|  and  Ame- 
lius  are  distisguishea.  Jambiichus,  a  pu- 
pil of  Porphyry,  had  a  large  number  of 
disciples,  among  whom  Sustathius,  ,^Bde- 
sius,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  were  the 
most  celebrated.  At  a  later  period,  Ath- 
ens became  the  seat  of  New  Piatonism. 
Among  the  later  New  Platonists,  Proclus 
of  Constantinople  (fit)m412to  485)  is  dis- 
tinguished. Two  circumstances  chiefly 
reiMier  the  New  Platonists  interesting: 
first,  that  poetical  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  is  most  welcome  when  the  student 
has  passed  through  all  the  dogmatic  sys- 
tems and  skepticism,  without  finding  sat- 
isfection ;  anci,  secondly,  the  reconciliation 
which  their  system  attempts  between  the 
Greek  philosophy,  on  one  side,  and  the 
most  ancient  symbolical  system  of  the 
East,  paganism  in  general,  on  the  ot^er. 
Hence,  cuso,  the  union  of  Piatonism  and 
the  Pytha^rean  philosophy,  and  the  de- 
sire of  uniting  the  contending  views  of 
ibrmer  sects.  This  attempt,  however,  to 
conceive  the  popblar  religion,  or  paganism 
in  its  original  sense,  has  led  some  to  re- 
ject those  accounts  which  they  cite  to 
prove  their  opinions ;  and  it  has  been  as- 
serted that  they,  themselves  living  at  so 
late  a  period,  cannot  be  testimonies  to  facts 
partly  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
history.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  many  of  these  antiquari- 
an and  mythological  notices,  which  we  find 
first  or  only  wim  the  New  Platonists,  bear 
too  much  the  stamp  of  truth  to  be  consider- 
ed as  invented  by  them,  and  that  they  might 
have  been  taken  fiomeariiersourcea  The 
scholastic  philosophy  and  dialectic  subtle- 
ty of  the  middle  ages,  which  were  address- 
ed solely  to  the  understanding,  and  the 
want  of  a  philosophy  which  should  satis- 
fy the  whole  nature  of  man,  caused,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
renewal  of  Piatonism,  as  modified  by  the 
New  Platonists.  The  most  distinguished 
supporter  of  this  new  Italian  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, patronised  by  the  Medici,  in  Flor- 
ence, was  Marsilius  Ficinus  (q.  v.),  who 
died  1499. 

Newport,  a  post-town,  seaport,  and 
semi-metropolis  of  Rhode  Island,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  south-west  end  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  ^ve  miles  fit)m  the 
sea,  thirty  south  of  Providence,  and  seven- 
ty-one south  of  Boston,  in  lat  41°  29^  N., 
•  and  Ion.  71°  21'  W. ;  population  in  1810, 
7907;  in  1820,  7319;  in  1830,  8010.  It 
contains  a  State-house,  a  jail,  several  banks 
and  insurance  offices,  a  valuable  public 
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fibfBr|r,aacl  homes  of  wimhip  for  most  of 
the  religious  deDominatioiistnatara  found 
in  New  Enf^d.  A  veiy  elegant  buUd- 
ing  is  appropriated  to  the  library.  The 
town  lies  north  and  south,  upon  a  gradual 
ascent  east  firom  the  water,  and  ezhibiis  a 
beautiful  view  from  the.  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  hilb.  It  is  much  celebraied 
for  the  salubrity  of  its  cKmate,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  situation ;  and  it  is  a  place  of 
fiishionable  resort  from  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  during  the  wannest  months. 
It  is  more  noted  than  any  other  town  in 
America  for  the  Tariety  and  exceUence  of 
its  fresh  fish.  Newport  was  first  settled  in 
l63Sy  by  William  Coddmgton  and  his  as- 
sociates. It  was  formerly  more  populous, 
commercial  and  flourishing  than  at  pres- 
ent Before  the  American  revolution,  it 
was  the  fourth  commercial  town  in  the 
colonies,  and  contained,  at  one  time,  more 
than  9000  inhabitanls.  It  suffered  serere- 
ty  by  the  rerolutionary  war,  and  was,  ftr 
a  lon^f  time,  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The 
principal  street  is  more  than  a  mile  long. 
The  houses  have  an  antique  appearance. 
The  harbor,  which  spreads  westward  be- 
fore the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  safe  and  easy  entrance, 
and  is  so  spacious  that  a  large  fleet  may 
anchor  in  it,  and  ride  in  perfect  safety.  It 
is  defended  bv  three  forts:  fort  Green,  on 
the  north  aide  of  the  town ;  fort  Adams^ 
on  Bunton's  point,  two  miles  south-west 
of  the  town ;  and  fort  Wolcott,  on  Goat 
island,  in  fiiont  of  the  town.  On  this 
island  there  is  also  a  military  hospital,  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States.  A  large  stone 
mill  is  still  standing  here,  which  Was  erect- 
ed before  the  date  of  the  earliest  records. 
.  New  PaoviDEifCE.  (See  Protidence,) 
New  South  Wales  ;  an  English  colo- 
ny, on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland. 
(See  HoUemd,  J^eto.)  Cook  lauded  here 
(1770)on  his  first  voyage,  took  possessiop  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sovereicn, 
and  called  it  J^ew  South  WaUs,  He  also 
gave  its  name  to  Botany  bay,  which  he  en- 
tered at  the  same  time.  The  fiivorable  re- 
port which  he  made  of  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  country,  determined  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  found  a  colony  there 
(1778),  which  was  soon  afler  removed  to 
Sydney,  in  Port  Jackson,  and  which,  al- 
though composed,  in  a  great  measure,  bf 
convicts,  soon  became  very  prosperous. 
In  1803,  a  settlement  was  established  on 
Van  Diemen*s  Land.  (See  Diemen^s 
(Van)  Land.)  In  1813,  the  Blue  moun- 
tains were  passed,  and,  in  1815,  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Bathurst  (140  miles  west 
of  Sydney)  was  selected.    In  1829,  ex- 


ploring parties  had  penetrtted  to  a  db- 
tance  of  600  miles  into  the  interior.  Oa 
the  eastern  coast,  cobnization  has  exlsBd- 
ed  to  Moreton  bay,  450  miles  north  of 
Sydney,  and  to  Port  Westmi,  at  an  eqotl 
distanoe  south.  Swan  river  (q.  v.)  senb- 
ment  wi^s  established  on  the  western 
coast  of  New  Holland  in  1839.  Byaprae- 
lamation  of  the  governor,  in  1^29,  the 
limits  virithin  which  it  was  permitted  lo 
settle,  comprised  34,000  8^[u«e  miles^  and 
included  19  counties.  The  census  ef 
that  year  gave  a  population  of  96,5tt 
souls.  The  number  of  acres  located  w« 
2,906,000;  cleared,  231,573;  cultivaied, 
71,523:  horees^  12,479;  horned  caitk, 
262,868 ;  sheep,  536^1.  The  staple  of 
the  colony  is  wool,  of  which,  in  188^ 
172,880  pounds  were  exported :  in  18391, 
the  export  had  increased  to  1,006^ 
pounds.  The  total  value  of  exports  ia 
1829  was  £184,720;  of  imports^  £678^ 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  officers  of 
the  colony,  who  are  landed  proprieloa, 
and  have  some  of  the  convicts  as  servanlf ; 
of  voluntary  emigrants,  generally  poor  pe^ 
sons,  transfMrted  free  of  expense,  to  whom 
land,  &C.,  is  given;  of  convicts  who  haie 
become  free ;  and  of  convicts  still  under  the 
operation  of  their  sentence.  Bushraagea 
are  convicts  who  escape  to  f he  j^oods,  and 
live  by  depredations  on  the  colonists.  The 
colonists  have  lately  turned  their  attentioa 
less  exclusively  to  pasturage,  and  more  to 
agriculture;  com, potatoes, tobiu:co,bema 
flax,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  cui- 
tivaled.  The  climate  is  mild  and  heahhy ; 
the  winter  is  rainy;  it  begins  in  March, 
and  continues  till  August;  there  is  no 
snow  except  on  the  highest  mountains. 
The  colony,  although  it  promises  to  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  mother  country, 
has  thus  far  been  a  burden.  The  revenue, 
in  1828,  was  £102,577 ;  the  expenditure, 
287,954.  The  commercial  connexioos 
are  principally  with  England,  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  China,  Mauritius,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
moral  condition  of  the  colonists  is  low: 
schools,  however,  have  been  instituted,  and 
are  producing  good  eflects ;  and,  in  1809^  t 
college  was  rounded  at  Sydney.  Several 
newspopers,  and  three  or  four  quartertf 
periodicals,  are  published.  The  govern- 
ment is  under  a  governor-general  and  a 
legislative  council  (created  in  1829) ;  justios 
is  administered  by  civil,  criminal, and  admi- 
ralty  courts.  (For  further  information,  see 
Cunningham's  JVcir  Souih  Wales  (London, 
1827^  and  the  Asialui  Journal  or  JlhnAi^ 
Rmsierforlndia^  China  and  Au^ndiO'] 
New  Sfain.    (See  Mtxico.) 
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NxwsPAFBRB.     One  of  the  most  re- 
nniiuUe  pheDomena  of  modern  times  is 
the  periodical  pfeas,  Yitally  afiecting  soci- 
ety in  all  its  lelationB,  and  forming  one  of 
die  political  elements  of  modem  free  im- 
tioofl^  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in 
embrfo.    They  make  the  coufse  of  the 
ABteaman  very  different,  and,  with  most 
nations,  much  more  difficult,  in  the  {xes- 
ent  than  in  farmer  times,  so  that  our  days 
have  witnessed  not  merely  the  shipwreck 
of  a  ministiy  on  these  dangerous  breakers, 
but  that  ofa  whole  dynasty.  Of  the  periodi- 
cals, the  newspapers  form  the  most  pow- 
eifiil  political  en^ne ;  and  of  them  we 
"bail  treat  chiefly  m  this  article,  leaving  a 
^  more  remarks  for  the  headPmodtcof. 
Beviews,  and  the  like,  may  contribute 
laore  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  cer- 
tun  important  questions ;  but  the  wide 
difiurion  of  newspapers,  tneir  ranid  oom- 
Rianication  of  intelligence  on  subjects  of 
immediate  interest,  and  the  means  which 
they  afibrd  of  acting  on  the  public  mind  in 
its  flitte  of  highest  excitement,  make  them 
much  more-  powerful  aspoHtical  engines. 
Newspapers  have  changed  all  the  rela- 
tions of  government  by  their  unceasing 
activity.    So  important  an  asent  of  mod- 
era  soci^  olTers  a  vast  field  for  remark. 
We  might  treat  of  their  effects,  and  of 
what  is,  and  what  ought  to  be,  their  char- 
acter; also  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
future  historians  willfind  in  distinguishing, 
io  many  cases,  the  true  from  the  false  in 
the  great  mass  of  confficting  statements 
which  these  records  of  the  time  present — 
a  difficulty  not  less  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  scantiness  of  materials  in  respect 
to  many  parts  of  ancient  history ;  but  we 
fear  that  even  a  mere  historical  treatment 
of  the  sul^ect  will  carry  us  beyond  our 
prmr  limits. 

The  origin  of  newspapers,  like  that  of 
many  institutions  important  to  modem 
civifization,  is  to  be  referred  to  Italy. 
The  war  which  the  republic  of  Venice 
waged  against  Solyman  II,  in  Dalmatia, 
gave  rise,  in  1563;  to  the  custom  in  Ven- 
ice of  communicating  the  military  and 
comroercia]  information  received,  by  writ- 
ten sheets  {noUzie  scritle),  te  be  read  at  a 
particular  place  by  those  desirous  to  learn 
the  news,  who  paid  for  this  privilege  in  a 
coin,  not  any.  longer  in  use,  called  gazetta 
-—a  name  which,  by  degrees,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newspaper  itself  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  passed  over  into  England.* 

*  Some  etjnnologisls  have  UuNigfat  the  name 
gazetta  is  to  be  denved  froto  gaxxerOf  a  maepie, 
«r,  in  this  case,  a  chatterer ;  others  from  the  Latio 
gaxa,  which,  being  collonaially  lengthened  into 
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A  file  of  these  Venetian  papera,  for  sixty 
years,  is  still  preserved  in  die  Magliabecchi 
Mbraiy  at  Florence.  The  first  regular  pa- 
per was  a  monthly,  written,  government 
paper  at  Venice;  and  Chalmers,  in  his 
life  of  Ruddiman,  informs  us  that  ''a  jeal- 
ous government  did  not  allow  a  tnrmUd 
newspaper;  and  the  Venetian  Uazetta 
continued  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  manuBerifdJ*  Those  who  first 
virrote  newspapere  were  called,,  by  the 
Italians,  nunawU^  because,  says  Vossius, 
they  intended^  commonly,  by  these  loose 
papers,  to  spread  about  defamatoiy  leflec- 
tions,  and  were  therefore  prohibited  in  It- 
aly, by  Gregory  XIII,  in  a  particular  bull, 
undor  the  name  of  MenanUs  (finom  the 
Latin  mmanUB^  threatening).  Menase  de- 
rives the  name,  with  more  probabitity, 
fiY>m  the  Italian  menarty  which  signifies 
<«  to  lead  at  large,"  or  <«  spread  afiu."  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  however,  for 
the  writer  to  remark  that  it  is  common  for 
the  Mecklenburg  peasantry,  as  he  knows 
fixim  experience,  to  call  the  newspe^^r 
<fe  LdgeMad  (the  lying  paper);  and  tne 
German  proverb,  in  use  to  this  day,  **  He 
lies  like  print  (er  l&gt  wie  gtdntMy  is 
probably  connected  with  this  view  or  ear- 
ly newspapeiSL  The  first  English  genu- 
ine newspaper  appeared  under  Elizabetli, 
in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  armada,  of 
which  several,  printed  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  the  English  channel,  during 
the  year  1588,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
museum ;  and  it  is  veipr  curious  how  much 
the  mode  of  conmiuntcating  certain  kinds 
of  inte^igence  in  these  early  papers  re- 
sembles &e  forms  in  use  at  present.  The 
earUest  newtmaper  is  entitled  The  English 
Mercurie,  which,  by  atdAortfy,  **  was  im- 
printed at  London,  by  her  highnesses 
printer,  1588."  These  were,  however, 
but  extraordinary  {gazettes,  not  regularly 
published.  Periodical  papers  seem  first 
to  have  been  more  generally  used  by  the 
Enfflhih  during  the  civil  wars  of]  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  diflseminate  sen- 
timents of  loyalty  or  resistance.  They 
were  called  weekly  news-booka.  Though 
Mercury  was  the  prevailing  title  of  most, 
the  quaintnesB  which  marks  the  tities  of 
bookB  in  that  age  is  found  also  in  the 

eaxetta,  would  tof^y  a  little  treasury  of  newv. 
The  Spanish  denve  it,  indeed,  from  the  Latin 
gaxa  {Greek,  yU)^  iboofrh  their  newspapers,  least 
of  all,  deserve  toe  name  of  treasure.  They  have 
a  peculiar  w<Nrd,  wanting  in  our  idiom,  gaxetUia, 
a  lover  of  the  gazette.  I'hc  German  Ztitunf  is 
firom  the  ancient  theidinge,  ortlieidang  (the  iStg" 
XvahUdingf  the  Swedish  Tidingar). 
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narnes  of  the  "  news-books  f  for  instance, 
the  Secrd  Old,  Heradihu  Ridens,  the 
Wtddy  Discoverer^  and  the  Discoverer 
ttript  Naktdj  &c.  A  catalogue  of  the  Mer- 
curies would  exhibit  a  curious  picture  of 
those  singular  times.  For  more  paiticu- 
lars  respecting  the  further  developement 
of  oewspapere  in  the  troubled  and  change- 
able times  which  followed  the  period  of 
the  commonwealth,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
D'lsroeli's  interesting  CSiriositiu  of  LUera- 
hire,  division  Origin  of  Nhospapersj  in 
vol.i ;  also  to  Johnson's  lAvea  of  me  Eng-^ 
U$h  Poets  (Addison ).  For  late  laws  enact- 
ed respecting  newspapers,  under  Pitt,  and 
subsequently,  as  well  as  for  a   genend 


view  of  the  moral  and  polldca!  influence  of 
the  English  periodical  press,  we  refer  the 
leader  to  the  Periodical  Press  of  Qnd 
Britain  and  tdand  (London,  1894);  aho 
to  Bab^  ihe  Great  (London,  1825, 9d 
vol.);  andtotheabstrsctBofactBofpariii- 
ment,  given,  among  other  works,  in  the 
AnnuiJCompanion  to  the  British  Aknaoae. 
The  number  of  newspapers  publiflhed  ia 
London,  in  1829,  has  been  ststed  tf 
55;  in  other  parts  of  Engfamd,  156;  in 
Scotland,  88 ;  in  Ireknd,  74 ;— total,  3a& 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  nun- 
ber  of  stamps  issued  for  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal London  newspapers,  in  1829,  and 
the  amount  of  duty  receiveid  for  them: 


Netotpapert. 

'  '  •"  '    ' 

Times  and  Evening  Mail, 

Morning  Chronicle,  Observer,  Bell's  Life  in  London,  and 

Englishman, 

Morning  Herald  and  English  Chronicle, 

Standai^,  St  James's  Chronicle,  London  Packet,  and 

London  Journal, 

Morning  Advertiser  and  Weekly  Register, 

Courier, 

Globe  and  Traveller, 

Beirs  Weekly  Despatch, '. 

Sun, 

Morning  Post,    .  j 


Stamps. 


Duty. 


3^5^11  £54^10  4 


2,331,450 

2,000,475 

1,367,000 
1,145,000 
995^200 
864,000 
780,553 
625,000 
598,500 


38,857  10  0 
33,341    5  0 

2^783  6  8 
19,063  6  4 
16,586  13  8 
14,400  0  0 
13,009  4  0 
10,416  13  4 
9,975   0  0 


The  following  remarks  are  from  the  Eng- 
lishman's Almanac  for  1830:  "There  are 
printed  in  London  50  newspapera ;  in  the 
country  parts  of  England,  155.  These 
consume  25,000,000  of  stamps  in  the  year. 
The  principal  Loddon  papers  are  tlie 
Times,  Morning  Herald,  Morning  Chron- 
icle, Morning  Post,  Morning  Journal, 
Morning  Advertiser,  and  Ledger,  morninff 
papers ;  the  Courier,  Globe,  Standar(^ 
bntish  Traveller,  Sun,  and  Star,  evening 
papers.  Most  of  these  journals  are  con- 
ducted with  amazing  ability.  Articles 
almost  daily  appear  in  the  Times,  which, 
for  rhetorical  merit,  would  adoni  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  literature. 
The  subscription  to  the  morning  papers  is 
£2,  6s.  per  quarter.  The  charge  for  ad- 
vertising is  7s.  for  each  advertisement  at 
and  under  seven  lines,  and  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  a  hne  afterwards."*    The  first  daily 

*  The  following  is  the  amount  of  duties  paid  by 
the  English  newspapers  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  o, 
1830:  Duties  on  newspapers,  £438,667,  lOs.  8d. ; 
on  adtrertisemenls,  £196,06^,  IBs.  lOd.  The  du- 
ties paid  by  the  Scotch  newspapers,  during  tlie 
same  t'me,  were,  on  newspapers,  jC42,d01,  6s. ; 
en  advertisements,  £17,592,  5s.  7d.  On  the  Irish 
aewspapers,  the  amount  of  duties  paid  in  the  la^t 
year  were,  on  newspapers,  £28,679, 16s.  7d  Iqr. ; 


paper  after  the  revolution,  when  it  wh 
forbidden  to  publish  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  was  the  Orange  Inteliigenoer. 
tinder  queen  Anne,  there  was  butoue  daily 
paper.  We  shall  return  once  more  to  die 
English  press.  ' 

In  Germany,  newspapers  origimlsd 
with  the  reiaUonSj  as  they  were  tens- 
ed, which  sprung  up  at  Augsburg  and 
Vienna  in  1524,  at  Ratisbon  in  15% 
at  Dillingen  in  1569,  at  Niu^mberg  in 
1571,  where  they  originally  appeaml  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  ai^  printed,  but  with- 
out the  place  of  printing,  and  without 
number.  The  first  German  newspaper, 
in  numbered  sheets,  was  printed  in  16IS, 
and  was  called  **  Account  of  what  bai 
happened  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Spais 
and  France,  the  East  and  Wast  Indies 
^c.**  Since  that  time,  public  papeis  bate 
succesnvely  appeared  in  various  placei» 
under  the  titles  Rdaiion^  JSiHretto,  Or- 
respondentf  Couriar,  Chronickf  ReabeibB^i 
&C.,  which  were  placed  by  the  gofca- 
ments  under  censorship. 

on  advertisements,  £14,986,  68.  Thos  the  orM- 
paper  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  ^SJJP"'**?^ 
duties,  in  one  year,  amounting  to  £678,178,  % 
8d.  Icir. 
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Thus  it  appeaiB  that  the  desire  to  re- 
ceive news  mm  the  theatres  of  war,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  gave  birth  to  reg- 
ular newspapers  in  Enjgland  and  Germar 
Dy ;  but  the  case  was  dSerent  in  France. 
De  Saint  F(mx,  in  his  curious  Elsacd  kuta- 
riquea  sur  Paris^  says  that  Renaudot,  a 
physician  at  Paris,  to  amuse  his  patients, 
was  a  great  collector  of  news,  and  thus 
much  increased  his  practice.  As  the  sea- 
sons were  not  always  sickly,  he  considered 
that  he  might  turn  his  treasures  to  better 
account,  by  civing  every  week  to  his  pa- 
tients some  nigitive  sheets,  which  should 
contain  the  news  of  various  countries. 
He  obtained  a  privilege  for  this  in  1633. 
The  French,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rev- 
olution, imitated  the  English  newspapers ; 
but,  as  their  passions  t^came  more  and 
more  heated,  there  arose  papers  like  -Ma- 
m's .^bnt  du  Peuple^  and  Hebert's  Pere 
Duchane,  which,  at  present,  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  as  having  really  existed.  A 
history  of  the  French  press  during  the 
revolution  would  be  exceedingly  mter- 
esdn^.  Napoleon  made  great  use  of  the 
MonUeur  as  an  official  organ  for  further- 
ing and  making  known  bis  projects.  (See 
the  article  MonUeur.)  After  the  restora- 
tk>o,  it  declined  in  interest  and  popularity, 
since  the  royal  government,  to  operate  on 
the  public  opinion,  often  made  use,  in 
preference,  of  the  semi-offictal  papers, 
which  were  frequently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  minister  or  another ;  but.  Ions 
before  that  event,  oi^g  both  to  its  high 
price  (100  francs  a  yearl  and  to  its  neces- 
sary partiality,  it  was  by  no  means  the 
most  read  of  the  Paris  journals.  The 
Jounud  de  Paris  appeared  first  in  1777, 
and  remained  in  existence  during  and 
after  the  revolution,  but  was  several  times 
obliged  to  change  its  political  character. 
Dunng  the  ministry  of  Decazes  (1818— 20), 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  minister. 
It  terminated,  in  June,  1827,  its  vacillat- 
iog  and  equivocal  career.  The  Gazette  de 
Ihmce  was  the  first  regular  French  ga- 
zette that  appeared.  It  vras  established 
by  Renaudot,  in  1631.  Up  to  1792,  it 
forme  a  aeries  of  163  volumes.  With  a 
fbw  interruptions,  it  also  continued 
during  th^  revolution ;  and,  after  the  sec- 
ond restoretiou,  it  belonged,  with  the 
^^uofu&nne,  the  Drapeau  bUmCj  &c.,  to 
the  papen  of  the  uhra  party.  The 
French  gazettes  are  undertaken  in  shares ; 
and,  as  these  shares  can  be  sold,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how. the  gazettes  can  be 
bouffht  by  the  ministiy.  Each  minister 
niaoe  use,  without  hesitation,  of  his  own 
jfHiraal:  thus  M.  de  Damas,  mmister  of 


foreign  afly  rs,  took  the  Drapeau^  and  M. 
de  Corbi^re,  minister  of  the  interior,  the 
Gaxette, .  This  paper  was  discontinued  in 
June,  1827 ;  but,  in  July,  1827,  tiie  tuMe, 
an  evening  paper,  assumed  the  name  of 
GaxeUe  de  Frcmcey  and  became  the  omn 
of  Villde,  whom  it  continued  to  defend 
after  his  fall,  and  assailed  the  succeeding 
ministry  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence. 
It  became  the  most  violent  defender  of 
abeolute  monarehy,  and,  under  Polignac, 
constantiy  demanded  a  eotqhd'itai.  At 
present,  it  defends  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
and  Charles  X.  The  hoUe  formerly  be- 
lon^d  to  M.  de  Pevrennet,  the  minister 
of  justice,  and  to  the  Congregation.  It 
received  20,000  francs  from  the  treasury, 
for  publishing  the  articles  of  M.  de  Vu- 
l^le.  It  was,  moreover,  the  advocate  of 
Jesuitism.  The  ^uotidietme  has  belonged 
to  M.  Michaud,  the  historian  of  the  cru- 
sades, to  M.  de  Vitrolles,  &c.  It  was  a 
violent  supporter  of  absolutism  and  the 
clergy.  It  is  said  that  the  royal  papers 
cost  the  government,  before  the  last  revo- 
lution, 5^000,000  of  francs.  In  the  early 
times  of  the  revolution,  the  most  distin- 
guished anti-revolutionary  papens  were 
the  AcU$  dea  AoHres  (conducted  by  Pel- 
tier], and  the  .^t  du  Roi ;  and  the  most 
distinguished  iMlvocates  of  the  revolution 
were  the  Cknmique  de  Paris  (by  Condor- 
cet,  Noel,  &c.l  VOratewr  du  Peuple  (by 
Fr^ronj,  the  Journal  de  la  Cow  et  de  la 
ViUe  (begun  by  M.  Brun,  afterwards 
marehal),  and  many  others.  The  rapid 
succession  of  revolutions  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  Paris  ^ettes.  For  a  long  timoi 
the  Journal  du  Soir  maintained  itself  un 
disturbed,  and  uninterrupted  by  any  revo- 
lution. By  its  tone,  ample,  intellectual, 
and  free  from  the  shackles  of  party,  it 
rode  through  all  the  perils  of  revolutions ; 
and  it  became  a  kind  of  proverb,  that,  not 
to  be  guillotined,  shot,  or  transported,  it 
was  necessary  to  know  how  to  tell  the 
truth  like  tiie  Journal  du  Soir,  The  di- 
rectory made  use  particularly  of  the  Re- 
dacteur  to  make  known  its  policy  to 
France  and  the  world.  One  of  the  most 
important  Paris  gazettes,  which  began  in 
1791,  and  has  been  continued  till  the 
present  day,  is  the  Journal  des  DAats 
(1804—14,  and,  in  March,  1815,  called  tiie 
Journal  de  PEmpire),  For  a  time,  Chfit- 
teaubriand  used  to  write  for  it  against  Po- 
lignac. At  present,  it  is  the  paper  of  the 
jutte  milieut  and  M.  K^ratir,  who  fought, 
in  July,  1830,  on  the  side  of  the  people,  ia 
one  of  its  editors.  With  it  the  editor 
united,  in  1800,  a  f^illeiony  comprising 
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the  dAati  UtUrmres  (literary  discuaBions). 
This  part  of  the  ioumal  was  superiDtended 
bvdistinguished  men,  such'as  Fi^v^e,  till 
1807,  who  was  foUowed  by  Etienne.  In 
the  abb6  Geof&oy,  especially,  it  had,  for 
thirteen  years,  a  contributor,  by  whom  it 
was  rendered  so  popular  that  90,000  copies 
are  said  to  have  been  sold.  Since  this  time, 
the  Paris  gazettes  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  mere  political  news,  but 
have  all  given  literary  and  theatrical  no- 
tices. For  both  Geofiro^  manifested  an 
extraordinary  talent,  and,  m  this  FntUUton^ 
be  daily  presented  interesting  essays, 
e<^ually  distinguished  for  knowledge  and 
wit,  and  for  sharp  satire  and  numor. 
Since  Geofiroy's  death,  the  sale  has  di- 
niinished.  The  best  contributors  were, 
subsequently,  Malte  Brun,  Hoffman  and 
Duricquet,  in  the  dramatic  department. 
For  a  time,  it  was  a  ministerial  paper,  in 
which  ^U^le  and  Chateaubriand  commu- 
nicated their  views.  When  Ch&teaubriand 
left  the  ministry,  he  made  the  Journal  des 
DibaU  an  opposition  paper. — Under  Na- 
poleon, the  press  in  France,  as  in  all  Eu- 
rope, with  the  exception  of  England,  was 
in  a  low  gtate,  and,  in  all  that  concerned 
politics,  only  the  echo  of  what  the  Mom- 
iew  promulgated,  a  paper  in  which  the 
French  emperor  not  unfrequently  caused 
paragraphs  to  be  inserted,  written  by  his 
own  hand.  After  his  return  from  Elba, 
he  restored  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but 
it  was  cautiously  used.  After  the  restora- 
tion, the  gazettes  were  subjected  to  the 
censorship,  which  did  not  cease  till  1819. 
Various  enactments  were,  however,  made, 
which  rendered  the  establishment  of  a 
daily  journal  very  difficult:  several  new 
gazettes,  nevertheless,  appeared.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  competitors,  the 
most  popular  Paris  journal  continued  to 
be  Lt  Constitvtionnd  (q.  v.),  which  was 
founded  in  1815,  by  fifteen  share-holders. 
In  its  sentiments,  it  was  constitutional,  but, 
in  its  language,  moderate.  It  was  conduct- 
ed by  Etienne,  Jay  and  TissoL  Twenty 
thousand  copies  were  said  to  have  been 
sometimes  sold.  At  first,  a  share  was  worth 
3000  francs:  afterwards,  100,000.  The 
Cbttfrier  JVanfoM,  formerly  conducted  by 
K^ratiy,  was  much  more  libenil,  but  had 
a  less  sale,  and  the  editor  was  finequent- 
)y  summoned  before  the  criminal  court 
The  Jovmal  du  Commerce  belongs  ahnost 
solely  to  Paris  merchants.  It  frequendy 
treats  financial  questions  with  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter.  From  it  we  generally 
gaSier  I^Affitte's  opinions.— In  the  histoiy 
of  the  French  press,  the  tendenaf  suits,  as 
they  are  styled,  are  deserving  of^mention. 


On  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  press, 
in  1819,  the  spirit  of  political  party  was  so 
fomented,  and  gave  rise  to  such  excite- 
ments^ that  the  government,  together  with 
two  oihet  laws  of  exception,  which  they 
laid  before  the  chambers,  after  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Berry,  proposed  anew  to 
subject  the  journals  to  the  censorship-Hi 
proposal  which  met  vrith  violent  opp(M- 
tion  from  all  parties,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
passed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March 
30,  1820.     This  law  of  exception  was 
prolonged  in  the  session  of  1820,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  period  of  the  session  of  1821, 
but  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  sup^died 
by  the  supervision  of  the  police,  because 
the  censorship  was  found  incompatible 
with  a  representative  constitution.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  laws  against  the 
abuses  of  the  press  were  drawn  up  ia 
stricter  terms.    Both  the  proprietore  and 
editora  were  made  responsible,  and  libels 
were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment: 
even  the  intention,  the  secret  purpose  of  a 
suspicious  article,  could  be  made  punisha- 
ble, if  its  tendency  appeared  dangerous. 
The  proprietors  were  compelled  to  give 
securities  for  the  good  behavior  of  ga- 
zettes and  periodical  papers,  in  sums  of 
750—10,000  francs  rents.    For. Paris,  a 
security  of  10,000  francs  rents  was  neces- 
sary, calculating,  therefore,  according  to 
the  then  rate   of  interest,  a  capital  of 
150,000  fi^cs.    Vill^le  finally  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  ceusorehip ;  but,  when  Im 
convened  the  chamber  of  representativesin 
1827,  the  censorship  was  obliged  to  cease. 
After  Vill^le's  downfall,  a  milder  law  of 
the  press  was  submitted,  in  1828,  by  the 
new  ministry  to  the  chambers,  and  ac- 
cepted.   (For  the  attack  on  the  press  by 
Polignac,  see  FraTice,)    A  French  paper 
(Le  CompUatew\  in  an  article  written  in 
1829,  and  speaking  of  thinss  as  th^  then 
stood,  says,  *<  There  are  in  Paris  152  jour- 
nals, literary,  scientific  and  rcligioua,  and 
17  political,— in  all  169.    Of  these  p^^iere, 
151  are  constitutional,  or,  as  they  are  call- 
ed, liberal,  the  18    othere   bemg   more 
monarehical  in  their  spirit   Tlie  151  con- 
stitutional journals   have,    it  is   stated, 
197,000  subscribers,  1,500,000  readeis,  and 
produce  an  income  of  1,155,200  fiancs: 
the  18  othera  have  21,000  subscribers, 
192,000   readers,   with    an   income     of 
437,000  francs.    Le  MonUeur,  the  official 
paper,  has  from  2500  to  4000  subscriheis, 
pnncipally  public  functionaries;  Le  Oom- 
stUuiionnd,  18,000  to  20,000  subscribos; 
Journal  des  Ikbais,  13,000  to  14,000  aub- 
scribera;    ^uoHdietme,  5000  subscrilten; 
Covnier  Imngais^  4500  subscriben ; 
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Ml  Ai  OMRMcree, 3500  subecriben;  Go- 
zdU  <fe  /Vance,  7000  subecriben;  Messa- 
ger  de»  Chambrts^  which,  since  the  ac- 
oefflkm  of  the  Poligoac  ministry,  seenos 
to  have  taken  up  liberal  ideas,  has 
2500  subscribere;  Trilnau  des  Dipar-' 
lemeru,  a  new  paper,  100  subscriberB; 
Nmmau  Jwarwd  de  Portf,  1000  to  1500 
BubGcribeiB.  These  are  all  published  in 
the  capital :  those  printed  in  the  provinces 
are  calculated  i\t  75  journals,  exclusive  of 
papers  for  advertisements,  and  ministerial 
DuUetiDs.  Of  these,  66  are  constitutional, 
supported  only  by  their  subscribers  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking.  One  (the  MhMh 
rial  de  Ihulouse)  is  supported  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  that  diocese ;  four  are,  it  is  as- 
serted, paid  fiom  the  secret  funds  of  the 
Jesuits:  the  other  four  are  described  as 
monarchical,  but  of  little  influence."  So 
frr  the  CwnpUaitvr,  In  1812,  there  ap- 
peared 45  journals  in  Paris;  in  1826^  179; 
m  1829,  their  number  was  309 ;  hence 
more  than  six  times  as  many  as  in  1812, 
and  two  fifths  more  than  in  1826i  Among 
those  branches  for  which  there  were,  in 
1812,  no  journals,  commerce  had,  in  1829, 
15  journals,  the  Catholic  worship  12,  mor- 
als and  philosophy  6,  Protestantism  3}  gu*- 
dening  3,  the  manne  2,  magnetism  2,  /ree- 
masoniy  !;  manufactures  (which  had,  in 
1812;  but  one)  and  political  economy 
(which  had  none)  had,  in  1829,  7.  Even 
gambling  and  lotteries  had  acquired  three 
organs.  The  literary  gazettes  had  in- 
creased in  that  year  from  5  to  61 ;  the  po- 
litical, from  5  to  32 ;  the  advertising  pa- 
pers, firom  1  to  27 ;  the  medical,  from  5  to 
28 ;  periodical  publications  for  education, 
from  2  to  14 ;  journals  for  general  litera- 
ture, from  3  to  12;  the  journals  which  re- 
late to  public  instimtions,  and  tlie  admin- 
istration, from  1  to  10;  the  law  papers, 
from  10  to  18,  &c.  No  branch  whatever 
bad  fewer  papers  than  in  1812 :  one 
branch  only  nad  retained  the  same  num- 
ber,— bibliography,  which  had  one.  If 
we  compare,  however,  the  two  years,  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  publication, 
the  increase  appears  still  greater.  While, 
ID  1^12, 28  monthly  papers,  and,  in  1827, 
107  monthly  (tberetore  not  ouite  four 
times  as  inany),  appeared  in  Paris,  the 
number  of  daily  pa[)ers,  in  1829,  was  six 
times  ereater  than  in  1812  (5  :  30) ;  more- 
over, iere  appeared  47  journals  twice  a 
week,  while,  in- 1812,  no  paper  of  that 
■ort  was  issued  :  in  1829,  there  were 
45  weekly  publications^  while,  in  1812; 
there  were  but  two.  It  must  also  be 
tnentioned,that  almost  all  the  papers  were 
printed,  in  1829,  on  larger  sheets,  and 
22  * 


the  peiiodioala  in  thicker  volumes:  in 
short,  we  believe  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  the  above  proportion  of  45  to  309 
expresses  but  balfoi  the  actual  increase.  In 
the  departments,  the  periodicals  of  1812, 
146  in  number,  had  increased,  in  1829,  to 
398.  In  1812|  there  were  64  political  pa- 
pers ;  in  1829,  81 :  of  scientific  papers, 
and  those  for  the  fine  ana,  in  18^  only 
13 ;  in  1829, 51 :  for  literature,  in  1812, 1 ; 
in  1829,60:  advercisinir  papers,  in  1612, 
68;  in  1829,  206.  Nine  departments 
which,  in  1812,  had  no  papers  at  all,  had, 
in  18S£),  several  Almost  all  have  tnora 
than  in  1811^  and  very  few,  as  Haule-Vien-- 
ne,  have  a  smaller  number.  Only  in  one 
province  four  whole  departments  had 
taken  no  part  in  this  general  advancement, 
and  this  province  is  the  very  one  which 
M.  Dupin  has  marked  so  Uack  on  his 
map  o£  political  economy,— Bretagne. 
In  Paris,  then,  the  increase  had  been  six- 
fold, in  the  departments  three-fold.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  this  difierence  was 
that,  in  Paris,  where  so  many  printers  re- 
side, some  independent  ones  were  alwavs 
found  who  would  undertake  liberal  publi- 
cations, while,  in  the  departments,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prefect,  bishop,  &c.,  was  too 
great  Another  cause  was  the  immense 
centralization  in  Paris,  effected  by  the 
revolution  and  Napoleon.  If  France  ever 
receives  the  municipal  administration,  for 
which  she  has  siffhed  so  long,  the  depart- 
ments will  immediately  appear  more  inde- 
pendent of  Paris,  We  cannot  give  a 
statement  of  the  French  papers  since  the 
revolution  of  1830.  New  papers  have 
been  staited,  as  tlie  JUvolution ;  old  ones 
have  ceased ;  several  have  changed  their 
color.* — ^As  regards  the  French  journals 
devoted  to  literature,  amusement,  and 
general  discussion,  we  may  observe  that 
me  Mercurt  de  France  was,  for  more  than 
a  century,  the  only  weekly  journal  of  this 
character.  The  whole  senes  (167^--1813| 
consists  of  1657  volumes  in  12mo.,  and 
110  volumes  in  8vo.  It  is  still  kept  up, 
but  has  little  popularly.  In  1818  and 
1819,  the  ultra-liberal  Jmnerve  Franfoitt 
made  a  ffrcat  noise  by  its  political  pieces. 
The  chief  contributors  were  Etienne,  Jay, 
Jouy,  Tissot  and  Benj.  Constant  The 
circulation  was  computed  at  15,000  cop- 
ies, and  the  net  profit  to  each  of  the  seven 
proprietors  was  30,000 — 40,000  francs  a 
year.  Afler  the  restrictions  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  it  was  discontinued  in  March, 

*  Something  on  the  recent  state  of  the  papers 
of  Paris  may  oe  found  in  a  letter  of  the  1 


kno^n  under  the  signature  of  O.  P.  Q.,  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  January  S3, 1831. 
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1820.  The  TahlOUi  UmioeradUt^  edited 
weekly,  sioGe  1823,  by  Coete,  has  contain- 
ed some  veiy  able  easavs  on  general  pol« 
itics  and  literatuie,  and  maintained  with 
succesB  the  character  of  a  lesitiniate  oppo- 
attioa  But,  in  1824,  these  TaUptUs  took 
the  tone  of  the  ministry,  who  had  succeed- 
ed in  purchaongof  M.  Coste  the  property 
of  the  ioumal  for  a  very  hi^  sum  (180,000 
francs).  The  most  valuable,  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  leading  paper  in  philosophy 
and  liteiature,  is  the  Globe  of  Paris,  in 
which  professor  Cousin  has  taken  a  part  It 
has  contributed  to  make  the  French  more 
libeFBl  in  their  views  of  foreign  literamre. 
In  Italy  there  are  similar  periodicals;  thus 
the  GiomaU  Areadico  di  Roma  embraces 
literature,  fine  arts,  and  miscellaneous 
subjects.  In  Milan,  since  18S^  has  ap- 
peared the  Echo  (£c9)  which  endeavors  to 
keep  up  a  literary  intercourse  between  Italy 
and  other  countries.  In  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  &C.,  there  are  similar 
jounwls,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate. 

Italy,  Spain  (till  the  revolution  of  March 
7, 1820)  and  Portugal,  present  little  worthy 
of  notice,  as  respects  the  periodical  press. 
During  the  occupation  or  these  countries 
1^  the  French,  it  was,  indeed,  more  devel- 
oped than  before;  but  Napoleon  left  it 
no  freedom.  At  present,  fix>m  causes 
easily  understood,  it  has  fallen  still  lower 
in  these  countries.  The  Rutaurador^  in 
Madrid,  has  been  devoted,  since  the  res- 
toration, in  1823,  to  the  political  system  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  Gacda^  of  Madrid,  has 
a  semi-official  character.  Of  the  Italian 
gazettes,  the  Gcaetta  di  Flrenxe^  the  GazeU 
ta  di  MUanOj  and  the  Diario  di  Romoj  are 
the  only  ones  that  are  read  in  foreign, 
countries. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
there  were,  in  1829,  newspapera  in  the 
Dutch  and  French  languages.  Several 
of  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  the  Vrai  Li- 
Ural,  in  Brussels,  have  been  among  the 
most  fearless  journals  of  Europe,  on  which 
account  the  editora  have  been  constantly 
at  variance  with  the  tribunals.  The  press 
in  the  Netherlands  has  been,  indeed,  free, 
but  the  law  of  libel  so  much  the  more 
ri^rous,  and  not  unfit^quently  enforced 
with  ffreat  severity,  especially  since  the 
law  of  1815 ;  but,  in  1829,  the  project  of  a 
milder  law  respecting  the  press  was  sub- 
mined  to  the  chambers.  For  a  long  aeries 
of  years,  the  (French)  Gazette  de  Leyde 
enjoyed  a  great' reputation,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  gazette  diplanuUique  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  me  property  of  tlio  Luzac 
family  in  Leydeu,  by  whom  it  was  edited 


for  several  generations,  with  the  greatnt 
care,  and  in  the  purest  French  style.  Of 
the  gazettes  published*  in  Dutch  (called 
courants)f  the  Haariem  gazette  is  the  most 
popular,  and  has  the  most  eziennve  sale. 
In  almost  eveiy  Dutch  town,  there  is  pub- 
lished such  a  courant,  filled,  for  the  most 
part,  with  articles  of  intelligenoe ;  and  in  aU 
of  them  the  singular  custom  has  been  in- 
troduoed  of  printing  them  with  lines  nin- 
ning  lengthwise  on  the  mar^gin.  In  the 
year  18&,  the  ^new$enrad^ria^tie-hta^ 
die  Gazette  des  Pa^s  J%n,  the  hukutiH 
with  some  others,  were  the  most  impor- 
tant political  papers.  In  1826,  there 
peered,  in  the  Dutch  language,  80  di 
and  weekly  papers,  and  35  monthlies. 

In  Switzerland,  there  appeared,  in  1824, 
11  political  papers,  7  of  which  w«e  Ger- 
man, 2  French  and  2  Italian.  A  lam'  ac- 
count of  Switzeriand  states  that  24  news- 
papera appear  each  week,  edited  9  by 
Catholics,  15  by  Protestants,  not  including 
5  papera  appearing  once  a  week  or  fort- 
night, nor  merely  scientific  periodicals. 
(See  La  Ckronique  Suisse  of  1890.)  In 
Sweden,  there  is  not  much  opposition  or 
independence  among  the  papers.  (See 
Sweaisk  Language  emd  LUeratwre.) 

The  Statislique  et  Bxnhmre  delaRMuie, 
by  J.  H.  Schnitzeler  (Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1829),  informs  us  that,  in  1829, 
73  papen  and  periodicals  were  published 
in  the  empire.  The  first  paper  was  pub- 
ljshe<l  in  1703,  under  Peter  I.  The  Sdwr- 
rma  Ptchda  (Bee  of  the  North)  seems  to 
have  most  subscribers.  It  appeara  at  Pe- 
tereburg  tiirce  times  a  week.  Several  pa- 
pera are  published  in  foreign  languages; 
for  instance,  the  Gazette  de  SL  Petenhom, 
and  the  Journal  de  St.  Petershourg,  (We 
refer,  for  more  information,  to  the  above- 
mentioned  work,  page  106  et  seq^ 

The  Greeks  have  had,  smce  li»l,  polit- 
ical journals  in  their  language :  Ms^me 
Raybaud  also  published  in  Patras  a  week- 
ly paper,  the  Courrier  d^OnenL  In  Smyr^ 
na,  the  place  of  the  Speetateur  Orienttd 
was  taken,  in  1827,  by  the  O&seriMilev 
bnwaiial  (friendiv  to  the  Turks),  and 
suosequentiy  by  the  Courrier  de  Saqfr- 
ne.  Even  Tripoli  (in  Barfoaxy)  has  liad 
since  July  31,  1827,  a  political  and  lite- 
rary French  monthly — LhwestigaUmr 
Afiicain,  The  following  is  copied  fixm 
Rufus  Anderson's  Observations  upon 
the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands^ 
made  in  1829  (Boston,  1830).  •'Then 
are  two  newspapera  now  published  m 
liberated  Greece,  which  exert  consider- 
able influence,  although  neither  has  a 
numerous  subscription.     One  is  in  the 
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Greek  language^  the  other  m  the  French. 
The  former,  c^ed  the  Miiional  Journal^  is 
dieorsanofffovenuiieDt:  it  is  printed  twice 
«weeK,  ana  costs  ax  Spanish  dollars; 
The  latter,  entided  the  Oriented  Couriar,  is 
issued  once  a  week,  and  is  professedly  de- 
voted to  politics,  commerce  and  litera- 
ture. Three  newspapers  in  the  modem 
Greek  language  were  published  in  Vien- 
na before  the  revolution. — Among  the 
newspapers  which  appeared  in  Greece 
during  the  revolutionaiy  struggle,  were 
the  foUowing :  tlie  EphemeriJes  of  Ath- 
ens, edited  b^  Mr.  Psiilas ;  the  Friend  of 
the  Laws,  edited  by  Mr.  Chiappa,  an  Ital- 
ian, at  Hydra ;  the  Greek  Chronicle,  edited 
by  ddctor  Meyer,  a  €rerman,  at  Misso- 
k)nghi ;  and  the  Greek  Telegraph,  printed 
at  the  same  place,  under  the  auspices  of 
lord  Byron,"  &c.  We  might  mention 
here  the  French  paper  Le  Sptctaiewr  Orir 
enUd,  published  at  Smyrna. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  periodi- 
ca] press  was  of  little  importance  till  the 
French  revolution,  and,  compared  with 
England,  France,  and  even  the  Nether- 
lands, it  has  always  remained  so.  By 
the  resolutions  of  the  German  diet  of 
Sept  20, 1819,  it  has  again  been  placed 
under  strict  supervision.  Till  the  besin- 
ning  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Imm- 
hurger  Correspondent  was  almost  the  only 
gazette  in  Cirermany  which  derived  its 
information  respecting  foreign  coun- 
tries from  original  correspondence.  The 
Mtue  Zeiiungf  in  Hamburg,  could  not 
eventually  sustain  a  competition  with  it, 
and  was  discontinued.  From  these  and 
similar  sources,  articles  were  copied  into 
hundreds  of  provincial  papers,  and  this 
was  then  called  editing  a  gazette.  This 
explains,  in  part,  the  contempt  whkh  was 
connected  in  Gcurmany  with  the  idea  of  a 
new^mper  vrriter,  and  which,  even  of  late, 
vrhen  this  employment  has  beeif  more 
worthily  pursued,  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  sale  of  the  Hamburger  Cor- 
retpcfiuknt  continued  to  increase  m>m  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  At  that 
time,  the  sale  of  the  Correspondent  was 
rated  at  between  30,000  and  96,000  copies. 
On  the  union  of  Hamburg  with  the  French 
empire,  it  received  such  a  blow,  that,  in  a 
short  time,  the  sale  amounted  to  only  a 
few  thousands.  In  1828,  twenty-one  ga- 
zettes, daily  and  Weekly  sheets,  were  pub- 
lished at  Hambuig.  Aigumentadve  pa- 
pers, in  the  character  of  the  French  and 
Cngtish  gazettes,  there  were,  properly 
qMttJdng,  till  very  lately,  none  m  Ger- 
many; but  a  new  kind  of  periodical 
quang  up  in  Germany  in  ITS^  which 


soon  outdid  all  otbe»--the  Univeml 
Gazette.  The  bookseller  Cotta,  then  in 
Tubingen,  conceived  the  first  idea  of  it. 
The  Mgememe  Zeitung  (Universal  Ga- 
zette) is  published  at  Augsburg.  It  has  cor- 
respondents in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
who  supply  it  with  intelligence  ;  the  Ger- 
man and  foreign  governments  also  fre- 
quendy  make  use  of  it  to  influence  the  pub- 
lic by  semi-official  articles.  This  has.been 
done  with  much  dejiXeoty  by  the  Austrian 
government,  especially  in  its  transactions  ia 
paper  money  and  public  stocks ;  even  the 
French  ministry  frequently  made  use,in  the 
period  of  181&--20,of  the  AUgememe  Ze^ 
tung  (thou^  yet  more  of  the  London  pa- 
pers). In  the  appendix  there  are  frequently 
interesdng  surveys  of  the  political  literature 
of  particular  countries.  Biographical  no- 
tices and  charactenare  given  or  remarka- 
ble travellen  and  the  most  important  pub- 
lic characters  of  our  times.  Notwith- 
standing all  these  advantages,  the  sale  of 
the  Mgemeine  Zeitung  is,  on  the  whole, 
small,  and  merely  covera  the  expenses. 
In  1817,  it  amounted  toabout 2000 copies; 
at  present  some  estimate  it  at  5000,  othere 
at  1500 — ^2000.  Besides  this  polidcal  pa- 
per, Cotta  has  published,  since  1608,  Ihs 
Aadandj  a  journal  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  other 
nations;  and,  on  a  similar  pten,  he  has 
published  in  Munich,  since  1829,  Das  bt- 
land.  The  latter  embraces  Germany 
alone,  with  particular  reference  to  Bava- 
ria. During  the  subjugation  of  Grermany 
by  the  French,  the  German  papers  avoid- 
ed relating  any  political  news,  wliich  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  Moniteur^  or  some 
one  of  the  semi-official  papers  of  Paris. 
The  emancipation  of  Germany  in  1813, 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  poliucal  papera 
in  the  awakened  spirit  of  the  times.  Kot- 
zebueand  Niebuhreach  commenced  such 
a  journal,  but  both  were  soon  discontinued. 
Amoftgtbe  most  celebrated  gazettes  of  this 
period,  the  Rheinische  Merkur  of  Gdrres 
(q.  v.)  should  be  particularly  mentioned. 
January  23,  1814,  appeared  the  first,  and 
January  10,  1816,  the  last  number.  In 
Austria,  which,  excepting  the  official  ga- 
zette of  Vienna,  had,  till  then,  produced 
no  journal  of  any  political  or  literarv  im- 
portance, a  paper  called  the  Gistreichiscke 
Beobachter  (Austrian  Observer]  arose, 
which  was  soon  regarded  as  semi-official^ 
and  was  read  with  attention  throughout 
Germany,  as  it  was  the  only  one  which 
permitted  itself  (from  1809—13)  to  throw, 
from  time  to  time,  a  few  rays  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  Spain,  and  the  political 
situation  of  the  European  powers.     The 
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fffoprietor  and  editor  of  tbis  paper  k  Mr. 
von  Pilat,  the  private  secretary  of  prince 
Mettemich.  Thesaleof  the  paper  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  6000  copie&  According  to 
the  Hesperus  (1824,  Nos.  238, 230,  2^  et 
seq.),  the  periodical  literature  of  Austria, 
including  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian  and 
Italian,  is  to  that  of  Prussia  as  27  to  47. 
By  the  decrees  of  the  German  diet  of  Sept 
20, 1819,  which  were  to  remain  in  force 
for  five  years,  and  have  since  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  all  the  German  gazettes, 
even  in  states  such  as  Weimar  and  WOr- 
temberg,  where  the  censorship  was  formal- 
ly abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, were  placed  anew  either  under  censor- 
ship or  ministerial  supervision.  For  the 
literary  journals  of  Grormany,  we  must  re- 
fer to  the  article  Periodicals.  The  Ger- 
man papers  of  amusement  had  their  origin 
with  the  Zetiuftg  Jur  die  ELegcmU  JreU 
(the  Gazette  for  the  Polite  World),  estab- 
lished in  Leipsic  in  1801.  The  number 
of  journals  of  this  character  has  since 
been  constantly  increasing,  although  many 
have  perished  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  they  arose.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished is  the  Stuttgart  MorgenbhtU 
(21st  vol.  1890):  we  might  also  mention 
the  Dresden  Mendzeitungfiie  Berlin  GeseU- 
schaJteTj  and  the  LUerarische  Wochenldattj 
established  by  Kotzebue.  Other  places 
have  similar  papers  devoted  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  cultivated  readers.  The  cir- 
culation of  these  papers,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, does  not  extend  beyond  the 
Kmits  of  the  country  in  which  they  ap- 
pear. The  Morgcnblattj  many  of  which 
go  particularly  to  Austria,  has  the  greatest 
sale :  it  is  estimated  at  1500.  The  journals 
in  the  ^ette  form,  have  almost  super- 
seded, m  Germany,  the  monthly  maga- 
zines. There  are,  among  the  local  and 
provincial  papers,  several  which,  under  a 
liberal  censorship,  might  do  much  g#od. 

The  republic  of  Colombia  had,  a  short 
time  since,  sixteen  political  papers;  the 
other  American  states,  Parag[uay  excepted, 
have  likewise  periodical  journals.  In 
Chile,  Which  received  its  first  printing 
press  from  the  U.  States,  in  1810,  there 
are  now  seven  gazettes.  The  British  col- 
onies have  likewise  their  journals.  At 
the  Cape,  the  South  Afiican  Commercial 
Advertiser,  established  in  1824,  is  valuable 
for  its  statistics. 

No  country  has  so  many  newspapers 
as  the  U.  States.  The  following  table, 
arranged  for  the  American  Almanac  of 
1830,  IS  corrected  from  the  Traveller,  and 
contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  colonies  at 


the  commenoement  of  the  revokdioo; 
and  also  the  number  of  ne'wspapers  and 
other  periodical  works,  in  the  ^ 
in  1810  and  1828. 


Btatet, 

Maine 

Massachusetts  .... 
New  Hampshire  .  . 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island .... 

Coimecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Noith  Carolina  .  .  . 
South  Carolina ... 
Georgia  ...  ^  ...  . 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois ', 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Cherokee  Nation .  .  , 

Total  .  .  .  , 


1775. 


18l0.|l8g. 


32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 
13 

I 

4 
10 

6 
17 
14 


37    358  1  808 


IS 
78 
17 
21 
14 
33 
161 
23 
185 
4 
37 
9 
34 
20 
16 
18 
2 
10 
6 
9 
8 
23 
66 
17 
2 
4 
5 
1 
1 


The  present  number,  however,  amounti 
to  about  a  thousand.  Thus  the  state  of 
New  York  is  mentioned  in  the  table  mm 
having <161  newspapers;  but  a  late  publi- 
cation states  that  there  are  193,  ezciusiTv 
of  religious  journals.  New  York  has 
1,913^  inhabitanta  There  are  about 
50  daily  newspapers  in  the  U.Stateo^  two 
thirds  of  which  are  considered  to  giva  a 
fair  profit  The  North  American  ookmiQ^ 
in  the  year  1720,  had  only  seven  news^ 
papers :  in  1810,  the  U.  States  had  359 ;  in 
1826,  they  had  640;  in  1830, 1000,  with  a 
population  of  13,000,000;  so  that  they 
nave  more  newspapers  than  the  ^vrfaola 
190  millions  of  Europe. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
newspapers  of  the  three  ireest  countnea^ 
France,  England  and  the  U,  States^  we 
find,  as  we  have  just  said,  those  of  the  hat 
country  to  be  the  most  numerous^  while 
some  of  the  French  papers  hare  the  largest 
subscription ;  an^the  whole  establiahoMiit 
of  a  first-rate  London  paper  is  the  moat 
complete.   Its  activity  is  immense.  Whea 
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Gaoning'seBt  British  troops  to  Portugal,  ia 
1826,  we  know  that  some  papers  sent  re- 
porters with  the  army.  The  zeal  of  the 
New  York  papers  also  deserves  to  be  meD- 
tioDed,  which  send  out  their  news-boata, 
even  fifty  miles  to  sea,  to  board  approach- 
ing vessels  and  obtain  the  news  tnat  they 
hnpg.  The  papers  of  the  lar^e  Atlantic 
cities  are  also  remarkable  for  their  detailed 
accounts  of  arrivals,  and  the  particulars 
of  Bfai|ming  news,  interesting  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  in  which  they  are  much 
more  minute  than  the  English.  From 
the  immense  number  of  different  papers 
in  the  U.  States,  it  results  that  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  each  is  l^ited,  2000  be- 
ing considered  a  respectable  lisL  One 
paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  unite  the 
talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the  case  in 
France.  (See  the  article  CotutihOionnd.) 
There  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literature 
or  politics  occasionally,  or  at  regular  pe- 
riods, contribute  articles.  In  the  U.  States, 
few  papers  have*  more  than  one  editor, 
who  generally  writes  upon  almost  all  sub- 
jects himself!  This  circumstance  neces- 
nrily  makes  the  papers  less  spirited  and 
able  than  some  of  the  foreign  journals, 
but  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that 
no  particular  set  of  men  is  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise a  predominant  influence  by  means 
of  these  periodicals.  Their  abundance 
neutmlizee  their  effects.  Declamation 
and  sophistry  are  made  comparatively 
harmless  by  runninff  in  a  thousand  con- 
flicting currents.  How  different  would 
be  the  case  if  there  existed  in  the  U.  States 
but  a  few  papers,  with  from  25  to  30,000 
subscribers,  and  five  times  as  many  read- 
ers !  It  seems  to  us  highly  necessary  for 
France  to  render  the  papers  in  tlie  de- 
partments more  important,  and  to  coun- 
teract '  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a 
peat  city  like  Paris,  always  injurious  to  the 
nee  acdon  of  liberty.  The  leadingFrench 
papers  differ  much  from  those  of  England 
and  the  U.  States,  by  the  absence  of  ad- 
vertisements, whilst  some  American  pa- 
pers allow  little  space  to  any  Oiing  else. 
Ab  respects  propriety  of  tone,  generally 
speaking,  the  En^h,  and  especially  the 
French  papers,  excel  the  American ;  and 
perhaps  future  a^  may  look  upon  the 
violence  of  political  controversy  which 
disfigures  the  journals  of  our  country  in 
the  present  day  with  somewhat  the  same 
feeling  as  that  with  which  we  regard  the 
intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at 
the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  lead- 
ing spirits  of  that  time  used  language 
which,  at  the  present  day,  is  mosdy  ban- 
ished to  Billingsgate. 


The  following  account  will  show  the 
gigantic  apparatus  of  a  London  daily  pa- 
per. The  copy-right  of  the  Times  has 
been  calculated  at  from  £100,000  to 
£120,000 ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  affix 
a  correct  value  to  such  an  establishment 
If  it  be  true  that  the  share-holders  have 
sometimes  divided  a  net  profit  of  £24,000 
per  aimum,  the  capital  must  be  estimated 
at  a  much  higher  rate.  Employed  upon 
each  morning  paper,  there  are  an  editor,  a 
sub-editor,  from  ten  to  fourteen  regular 
reporters,  at  salaries  from  four  to  six 
guineas  per  week,  each ;  from  thirty  to 
9]irty-five  compositors  in  tie  printing- 
office  ;  one  or  two  readers,  who  correct 
the  proofs  as  they  come  fxom  the  com- 
positors ;  a  readinff  boy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  read  the  copy  aloud,  whilst  the  reader 
makes  his  corrections  upon  the  proof;  a 
printer ;  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
boys  to  attend  to  the  printing  machine, 
and  to  take  off  the  papers  as  they  fall  from 
the  cylinders ;  a  publisher  and  sub-pub- 
lisher; two  or  more  clerks  in  the  office, 
to  receive  advertisements  and  keep  the 
accounts  ;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand 
boys,  &c.  The  salary  of  an  editor,  upoa 
a  respectable  morning  paper,  is  from  £600 
to  £1000  per  annum;  and  a  sub-editor 
receives  from  £400  to  £600  per  annum. 
Besides  the  regular  re|)orters  of  a  news- 
paper, there  are  several  occasional,  or,  as 
th^  are  called,  "  penny  a  fine**  reporters  ; 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  furnishing 
articles  of  intelligence  at  a  fixed  price  per 
line,  viz.  l^fL  or  l^d.  They  are  not  at- 
tached to  anv  particular  newspaper.  The 
aggregate  chaive  for  copy  rumisbed  by 
these  persons  rorms  a  considerable  item 
in  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspa- 
per. The  salaries  paid  b^  a  first-rate 
morning  paper  weekly,  to  its  editors,  re- 
porters, and  others  on  the  esuiblisfament, 
do  not  amount  to  less  than  £180  per 
week ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  ex- 
penditure for  occasional  reporting,  for  as- 
sistance to  the  compositors,  for  foreign 
newspapers,  and  private  correspondence, 
and  various  items  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate,  we  have  a  weeklpr 
expense  of  nearly  £250.  The  chief  edi- 
tors duty  begins,  strictly  speaking,  with 
the  publication  of  the  evening  newspa- 
pers. He  has  to  read  their  leading  arti- 
cles, and  to  refute  or  support  their  argu- 
ments. He  remains  at  his  post  until  a 
late  hour,  prepared  to  write  comments 
on  the  foreifrn  papers  as  they  arrive  (a 
duty  in  which  he  is  fffenerally  assisted 
by  his  sub-editor),  and  to  direct,  in  a 
leading  article,  attention  to  any  topic  of 
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interest  before  the  public  During  the 
flitting  of  parliament,  he  is  compelM  fre- 
quently to  remain  at  the  office  until  two 
or  three  o'cloclc  in  the  rooming ;  and  such 
is  the  energy  with  which  the  public  press 
in  the  metropolis  is  directed,  that  W  is  not 
rare  to  see  a  leading  article  of  nearly  a  col- 
umn, written  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  some  subject  which  had  been  dis- 
cu^ed  an  hour  or  two  previously  in  the 
bouse  of  commons.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary part  of  a  morning  paper  is  the 
reporting.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
regular  reporting  establishment  varies  in 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  Most  of  the 
persons  so  engaged  are  oentlemen  of  ed- 
ucation, and  frequently  law  students. 
During  the  parliament,  the  sittings  of 
which  commence  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  reporters  of  the  leading  pa- 
pers attend  b^  turns,  one  succeeding  the 
other,  accordmg  to  previous  arrangement, 
each  remaining  in  the  house  for  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  and  the  re- 
portero  of  the  minor  papers  much  longer. 
If  the  debate  is  not  heavy,  the  reporter  in 
the  bouse  of  commons,  when  relieved, 
enters  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  the  lobby, 
which  has  been  appropriated  exclusively 
to  reporters,  and  there  arranges  his  not^ 
(which  are  seldom  taken  in  short  hand,  as, 
except  in  particular  cases,  short-hand  re- 
porting, from  the  impossibilitv  of  finding 
room  in  a  newspaper  for  ail  that  a  mem* 
her  says,  is  rather  injurious  than  useful) 
of  the  speeches  delivered  during  his  turn. 
He  then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  office  of 
the  newspaper  on  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  the  editor's  attention  is  directed  by 
him  to  any  thing  of  commanding  interest 
that  has  transpired;  His  slips,  as  they  are 
written,  are  given  by  the  printer  to  the 
compositors,  whose  number,  during  the 
sitting  of  parliament,  is  generally  increas- 
ed ;  and  as  one  reporter  follows  another,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  a  debate,  which  has  ter- 
minated only  at  twelve  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  to 
be  set  up  in  type,  and  ready  for  printing  by 
two  o'clock  in  the  mornings  On  the  nights 
of  prokmged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit 
late,  some  of  the  reporters  may  be  com- 
pelled to  go  back  and  take  what  is  called 
a  double  turn.  So  active  and  able  are 
some  of  the  reporters,  tliat  it  is  not  an  uo- 
frequent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply, 
from  the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  to  the  paper  upon  which  he  is  en- 
ga^,  from  two  to  three  columns  of  close- 
ly printed  matter.  In  obtaining  intelli- 
gence by  express,  some  of  the  evening 
newspapers  have,  within  the  last  two  or 
ihree  years,  fihown  almost  incredible  ex- 


ertion. The  Courier  and  Sun  hate  i 
times  contained  the  speech  of  the  kinc  of 
France,  -at  the  openmg  of  the  chaniber, 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it 
had  been  obtained  by  their  agents  in 
Paris.  During  the  last  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  FrencJ^  the  Globe  regularly  em- 
ployed couriers  from  Paris,  many  of  which 
arrived  within  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and 
the  same  industry  was  manifested  in  gel- 
ting  up  communications  from  Liveqpool, 
at  a  time  when  the  afiiiirs  of  South  Amer- 
ica possessed  interest  for  the  English  pidb- 
lic.  The  ^  penny  a  line"  men  are  to  the 
press  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  a  Kgular 
army.  The  peculiar  mode  in  which  thess 
persons,  who  are  probably  about  twenty 
in  number,  obtain  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, is  worthy  of  notice.  When  die  focts 
upon  which  an  article  is  to  be  manufin- 
tured,have  been  collected,  the  repoittf, 
by  means  of  a  paper,  something  between 
sUver  and  bank  paper,  called  Smisy,  and 
prepared  sheets  of  silk  covered  over  with 
a  thick  coating  of  printei's  ink,  and  dried, 
makes  seven  or  eight  copies  fbr  the  seve- 
ral morning  or  evening  newspapers.  Tins 
is  attended  with  very  little  ttouble.  The 
black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  aher- 
nately  ;  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upper 
paper  with  a  piece  of  steel  or  glass,  not 
too  finely  pointed,  so  that  the  paper  may 
not  be  cut,  and  vrith  a  moderate  degree 
of  pressure  the  ink  is  transferred  firom  the 
black  to  the  while  sheets,  and  be  obtains 
seven  or  eight  perfect  copies.  To  emch  of 
these  copies  he  affixes  his  name,  and  then 
sends  them  round  to  the  newspaper  offices 
to  take  the  chance  of  their  insertion.  If 
the  subject  of  the  report  is  thought  inter- 
esting, he  is  well  paid ;  for  a  report  of  half 
a  colunm,  in  each  of  the  morning  papen^ 
will  produce  him,  in  the  whole,  more  than 
£3  3$.  From  the  competitioii,  howeveiv 
among  these  gendemen,  and  the  pnidenea 
of  some  editors  as  to  the  use  of  reports  so 
furnished,  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they 
are  so  fortunate.  A  comparison  of  tkia 
number  of  periodicals  and  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  gives  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

In  1837,  there  appeared,  in  the  U.  States^  < 
25^000,000  numbers  to  11,600,000  inhab- 
itants ;  in  Great  firitam,  483  diffiaent  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals  to  23^4^X1^000 
mhsbitants;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  82 
journals  to  3,866,000  inhabitants;  in  thn 
States  of  the  Church,  6  newspapen  In 
2,598,000  inhabitants.  (Stockhohn,  wkh 
78,000 inbabitanlB, has 30 journals;  AonM^ 
with  154,000,  only  a)  Denmaik,  to 
1,950,000  inhabitants,  has  80  joomalsb  of 
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wbich  71  are  in  the  Danish  langua^;  23 
are  devoted  to  politics,  25  to  the  sciences. 
Prusna  has  12,416,000  inhabitants,  and 
288  journals  and  periodicals.  {Berlin  has 
221,000  mhabitants,  and  53  periodical 
works;  Copenhagen  has  109,000  inhab- 
itants, and  ^  journals.)  The  Netherlands 
have  6,143,000  inhabitants,  and  150  jour- 
nals. In  the  German  confedemtion  (ex- 
cluding Austria  and  Prusna^  there  are 
13,300,000  inhabitants,  and  305  journals; 
in  Saxony,  to  1,400,000  inhabitants,  54 
newspapers ;  in  Hanover,  to  1,560,000  in- 
habitants, 16  newspapers ;  in  Bavaria,  to 
3^,000  inhabitants,  48  newspapers. 
France^  witfi  a  population  of  32,000,000, 
has  490  periodical  works  (660  printing 
estabKshments,  1500  presses ;  in  Paris,  81 
printing  establishments,  or  850  presses). 
In  Paris  alone,  containing  890,000  inhab- 
itants, there  are  176  periodical  works: — As 
curiosities  in  this  branch  of  literature,  we 
YDvr  mention  the  newspaper  established 
in  Egypt  by  authority  or  Mohammed  Pa- 
cha, printed  at  Boulac,  near  Cairo,  and 
containing  a  report  of  all  public  transac- 
tions of  consequence.  February  2  J ,  1828, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Pbcenix,  a  weekly  papei\  published  at 
New  Echota,  Georgia,  panly  in  English, 
partly  in  Cherokee  Indian,  of  the  alphabet 
of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in  the  article 
htHan  Languages  ofA/hrtk  America^  Ap- 
pendix, end  of  vol.  vi.  In  British  In- 
dia six  gazettes  ve  published  in  the  Ben- 
gal dialect 

Newstead  Abbet,  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  lord  Byron,  is  situated  in 
Nottinghamshire,  136  miles  north-west  of 
London,  4  miles  from  Mansfield.  It  was 
an  Augustin  monastery,  founded  by  Hen- 

311,  and  granted  to  John  Byron  by 
eniy  VIII,  at  the  time  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries.  It  has  continued 
in  the  family  ev^  since.  Though  much 
&llen  to  decay,  it  is  still  completely  an 
abbey,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still 
atandinff  in  the  same  state  as  when  it  was 
first  built.  There  are  two  tiers  of  clois- 
ten,  with  numerous  cells  and  rooms,  and 
many  of  the  original  rooms  are  still  in 
use.  Of  the  abi^y  church,  only  one  end 
remains.  Tlie  house  and  gardens  are  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  a  vndl,  with  battle- 
ments; in  front  is  a  large  lake,  bordered 
with  castellated  buildings ;  all  this  is  sur- 
rounded with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with 
scarce  a  tree  to  be  seen  for  miles.  Lord 
Byron,  in  his  will,  directed  it  to  be  sold. 
The  ''uses  vile*  to  which  it  was  con- 
demned by  tiie  noble  bard,  seem  but  too 
tnily  depicted  m  his  Childe  Harold  (i,  7). 


Monastic  dome !  condemned  to  ntet  vib  f 
Where  supentitton  once  had  made  her  den, 
Now  Papbian  'girls  were  known  to  sing  and  smile ; 
And  monks  mipil  deem  their  time  was  come  affen, 
If  ancient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy 


'See    Calendar,    and 


men. 

New   9ttle. 
Epoch.) 

New  Testament.    (See  BibU.) 

Newton,  sir  Isaac,  the  creator  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  was  bom  at  Woolsthorpe, 
in  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  25, 1642  (O.  S.),  and, 
at  his  birth,  was  so  small  and  weak  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  the  death 
of  his  fatlier,  which  took  place  while  he 
was  yet  an  infant,  the  manor  of  Woofs- 
thorpe  became  his  heritage.  His  mother 
sent  him,  at  an  eariy  age,  to  the  villa^ 
school,  and,  in  bis  twelfth  year,  to  thq 
to^vn  of  Grantham.  While  here,  he  dis- 
played a  decided  taste  for  philosophical 
and  mechanical  inventions;  and, avoiding 
the  society  of  other  children,  provided 
himself  with  a  collection  of  saws,  ham- 
mers, and  other  instruments,  with  which 
he  constructed  models  of  many  kinds  of 
machinery.  He  also  made  hour-glasses 
acting  by  the  descent  of  water ;  and,  a  new 
wind-mill,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  the  town,  he  studied 
it  until  he  succeeded  in  imitating  it,  and 
placed  a  mouse  inside,  wiiich  he  called 
the  miller.  Some  knowledge  of  drawing 
being  necessary  in  these  operations,  he 
applied  himself,  without  a  master,  to  the 
study;  and  the  walls  of  his  room  were 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  designs.  After 
a  short  period,  however,  his  mother  took 
him  home,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
him  on  the  farm,  and  about  the  afraifB  of 
the  house,  and  sent  him,  several  times,  to 
market,  at  Granthamf  with  the  produce 
of  the  farm.  A  trusty  servant  was  sent 
with  him,  and  the  young  philosopher  left 
him  to  manage  tlie  business,  while  he 
himself  employed  his  time  in  reading.  A 
sun-dial  which  he  constructed,  on  the 
wall  of  tlie  house  at  Woolsthorpe,  is  still 
shown.  Tliis  irresistible  {lassion  for  study 
and  science  finally  induced  his  mother  to 
send  him  back  to  Grantham,  where  be 
remained  till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge 
fl6eOV  A  taste  for 'mathematical  studies 
nad,  tor  some  time,  prevailed  there ;  the 
elements  of  algebra  and  geometry  usually 
formed  a  part  of  the  course,  and  Newton 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  -  the  cele- 
brated doctor  Barrow  (q.  v.)  professor. 
In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  lec- 
tures, Newton  read  the  text-books  in  ad- 
vance :  these  were  Sanderson's  Loffic  and 
Kepler's  Treatise  on  Optics ;  the  Geome- 
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tiy  of  Descartes  (q.  v.)  was  also  one  of  the 
firat  books  that  be  reed  a(  Cambridge. 
He  next  proceeded,  at  the  age  of  about 
twenty-one,  to  study  the  works  of  Wallis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  celebrated  treatise  of  that 
author   entitled   ArUhmdica  hifinUoninu 
Wallis  had  given  the  quadrature  of  curves 
whose  ordinates  are  expressed  by  any  in- 
tegral and  positive  power  of  1 — a:*,  and 
had  observed  that  if,  between  the  areas  so 
calculated,  we  could  interpolate  the  areas 
of  other  curves,  the  ordinates  of  which 
constituted,  ^ith  the  former  ordinates,  a 
geometrical  progression,  the  area  of  the 
curve,  whose  orainate  was  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  1  and  1 — «*,  would  ex- 
press a  circular  sur&ce^  in  terms  of  the 
square  of  its  radius.    In  order  to  effect 
this  interpolation,  Newton  began  to  seek, 
.empirically,  the  arithmetical  law  of  the  co- 
efficients of  the  series  already  obtained ; 
and,  having  done  this,  he  rendered  it  more 
general-  by   expressing  it   algebraically. 
Perceiving   that  this  interpolation  gave 
him  the  expresedon,  in  series,  of  radical 
Quantities,  composed  of  several  terms,  he 
directly  verified  this  induction  by  multi- 
]>lying  each  series  by  itself  the  number  of 
times  required  by  the  index  of  the  root, 
and  found,  in  fact,  that  this  multiplication 
reproduced   exactly  •  the   quantity   &om 
which  it  had  been  deduced.    Havmg  thus 
ascertained  that  this  form  of  series  really 
f^ye  the  developement  of  radical  quanti- 
ties, he  was  led  to  consider  that  they 
might  be  obtained  still  more  directly,  by 
applying  to  the  proposed  quantities  the 
process  used  in'  arithmetic  for  extracting 
roots.    This  save  liim,  again,  the  same  se- 
ries, but  made  the^ti  depend  on  a  much 
more  general  method,  smce  it  permitted 
him  to  express,  analytically,  any  powers 
whatever  of  polynomials,  their  quotients 
and  their  roo^  by  considering  and  calcu- 
lating these  quantities  as  the  developements 
of  powers  corresponding  to  inteffral  nega- 
tive, or  fractional  exponents.    Indeed,  in 
the  generality  and  in  the  uniformity  given 
to  these  <levelopements  the  discovery  of 
Newton  really  consists;  for  Wallis  had 
remarked  before  him,  with  regard  to  mo- 
nomial quantities,  the  analogy  of  quotients 
and  roots  with  integral  powers,  expressed 
according  to  the  notation  of  Descartes ;  and 
Pascal  had  given  a  rule  for  forming,  di- 
reedy,  any  term  of  the  developement  of 
binomial  powers,  the  exponent  b^g  an 
integer.    Thus  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated formula,  known  as  Newton's  Bino- 
mial Theorem,  (q.  v.)     Newton  further 
perceived,  that  there  is  hardly  any  ana- 


lytical research,  in  niiiich  the  ine  of  it  ii 
not  necessary,  or  at  least  poeable,aiM| 
immediately  made  a  great  number  of  d» 
most  important  applications  of  ii  Tbu 
he  obtained  the  quadrature  of  the  bvper- 
bola,  and  of  many  other  curves,  and  also 
extended  his  formulae  to  the  sui&cesof 
solids,  the  determination  of  their  coDteott, 
and  the  situation  of  their  centres  of  gnfitj. 
Wallis,  in  his  Mlhmd,  Infin.  (1665),  bad 
shown  that  the  area  of  all  curves  may  be 
found,  whose  ordinate  is  expressed  by  any 
integral  power  of  the  absdua,  and  bad 
given  the  expression  for  this  area  in  tens 
of  the  ordinate.    Newton,  by  reducing  in- 
to series  the  more  'complicated  function 
of  the  abscistOt  which  represent  the  onb- 
nates,  changed  them  into  a  series  of  mo- 
nomial terms,  to  each  of  which  he  fm 
able  to  apply  the  rule  of  Wallis.    He  dm 
obtained  as  many  portions  of  the  wbok 
area  as  there  were  terms,  and,  by  their 
addition,  obtained  the  total,    fiultbeftr 
more  extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  oo- 
limited  applications  that  Newton  made  of 
this  rule,  depended  on  a  general  piiDGipl^ 
which  he  had  made  out,  and  whicfa  ooa- 
sisted  in  determining,  from  the  manoerffl 
which  quantities  gnulually  increase,  wbat 
are  the  vaiue»  to  which  they  ultinnldy 
arrive.     To  effect  this,  Newton  regards 
tiiem,  not  as  aggregates  of  small  homop^ 
neous  parts,  but  as  the  results  of  coooo- 
ued   motion,   lines  fteiug  considered  is 
described   by  the  movement  of  poin^ 
surfaces  by  that  of  lines,  solids  by  uialof 
eurfiices,  and  angles  by  the  rotation  of 
their  sides.    Again,  couadering  that  die 
quantities  so  formed  are  greater  or  smaUer, 
in  equal  times,  according  as  the  velocity 
with  which  they  are  developed  is  more  or 
less  rapid,  he  endeavon  to  determine  their 
ultimate  values  from  the  expression  for 
these  velocities,  which  he  calls  fliaia^ 
naming  the  quantities  themselves /ueiite> 
In  fiict,  when  any  given  curve,  surface  or 
solid,  is  generated  in  this  manner,  the  dif- 
ferent elements  which  either  compose  or 
belong  to  it,  suc^  ai  the  ordinates,  die 
abscissas,  the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  sofid 
contents,  the  inclinations  of  the  tangat 
planes,  and  of  the  tangents,  all  vary,  di^ 
ferentiy  and  unequaUy  indeed,  but  nefe^ 
thelesa  according  to  a  regular  law,  de- 
pending on  the  equation  of  the  cune^ 
surfiice   or    solid    under    con8idei«ti(n> 
Hence  Newton  was  able  to  deduce  from 
this  equation  the  fluxions  of  all  tbeae 
elements,  in  terms  of  any  one  of  the  mail- 
ables, and  of  the  fluxion  of  this  variably 
considered    as   indeterminate ;  then,  by 
expanding  into  series,  he  transformed  d» 
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expre»on,  so  obtain/ed,  into  finite  or  in- 
finite  series  of  monomial  terms,  to  which 
Wallis's  rule  became  applicable ;  thus,  by 
applying  it  successively  to  each,  and  tak- 
ing the  sum  of  the  results,  he  obtained  the 
ultimate  value,  that  is,  the  fluent  of  the 
element,  which  he  had  been  considering. 
In  this  consists  the  method  of  fluxions,  of 
which  Newton,  from  that  time,  laid  the 
fbundadon,  and  which,  eleven  years  later, 
Leibnitz  again  discovered,  and  presented 
to  the  world  in  a  different  form, — that  of 
the  differential  calculu^  Newton  made 
these  important  di8co\%ries  before  com- 
pleting his  twenty-third  year,  and  col- 
lected them  in  a  manuscript,  entitled 
Analysis  per  JEauatumes  J>/vmtro  Termitw- 
rvm  infinikUj  out  did  not  communicate 
them  to  any  one.  About  this  time  (1665), 
being  obliged  to  quit  Cambridge  on  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  be  retired  to  Wools- 
thorpe,  and  now  turned  his  attention 
more  closely  to  subjects  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. As  he  was  one  day  sittinff  under 
an  fq>ple-tree,  the  fiiU  of  an  apple  led  him 
to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable 
principle  which  urges  all  bodies  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  "  Why,"  he  asked 
himself,  ''may  not  this  power  extend  to 
the  moon  ?  and,  if  so,  what  more  would  be 
aecessaiy  to  retain  her  in  her  orbit  almut 
the  earth?"  He  considered  that  if  the 
moon  was  retained  about  the  earth  by 
terrestrial  gravity,  the  planets,  which  move 
round  the  sun,  ought,  similarly,  to  be 
retained  in  their  oroits  by  their  gravity 
towards  that  body.  Setting  out  with  the 
law  of  Kepler  (q.  v.),  tliat  die  squares  of 
the  times  of  revolution  of  the  different 
pbnets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of 
their  distances  from  the  smi,  Newton 
found,  by  calculation,  that  the  force  of 
solar  gravity  decreases  proportionally  to 
the  square  of  the  distance;  and  having 
thus  determined  the  law  of  the  gravity  of 
the  planets  towards  the  sun,  he  endeav- 
ored to  apply  it  to  the  moon ;  that  is,  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  her  motion 
round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance, 
as  setded  by  astronomers,  and  of  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity,  as  shown  by  the  fiill  of 
bodies  at  die  earth's  surface.  To  make 
this  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
exactiy  the  distance  from  the  sur&ce  to 
.the  centre  of  the  earth,  e3Epressed  in  parts 
of  the  same  measure  that  js  used  in  mark- 
ing the  spaces  described,  in  a  given  time, 
by  falling  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface ; 
for  their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  com- 
parison that  determines  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  this  distance  from  the  centre, 
which  we  apply  afterwards  at  the  moon's 
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distance,  by  diminishing  it  proportionably 
to  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  then  re- 
mains only  to  be  seen  if  gravity,  when 
thus  diminished,  has  precisely  the  degree 
of  energy  necessary  to  counteract  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  the  moon,  caused  by  her 
observed  motion  in  her  orbit  Unform- 
nately,  at  that  time,  there  existed  no 
correct  measure  of  the  earth's  dimeu- 
sionSI  (See  Degrees^  MeasuremerU  of.) 
Newton  was  obliged  to  employ  the  imper- 
^t  measures  then  in  use,  and  found  that 
they  g^ave  for  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  her  orbit,  a  value  greater  by  one 
sixth  than  that  which  results  from  her 
observed  circular  velocity.  This  small  dif- 
ference seemed,  to  his  cautious  mind,  a 
strong  proof  against  his  bold  conjecture. 
He  imagined  that  some  unknown  cause 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the 
general  law  of  gravity  indicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  planets.  Yet  he  did  not 
abandon  ^is  leading  notion,  but  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  study  /md  reflection 
should  reveal  to  him  this  supposed  un- 
known cause.  In  1666,  he  returned  to 
Cambridge,  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege (Trinity  coUe^)  in  1667,  and,  the 
next  year,  was  adnutted  A.  M. ;  but  he  did 
not  disclose  his  secrets  even  to  his  in- 
structer,  doctor  Barrow.  In  1668,  how- 
ever, Mercator  (q.  v.)  published  his  Logo- 
rUhamUchmOj  in  which  he  had  obtained 
the  area  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to^  its 
asymptotes,  by  expanding  its  ordinate  into 
an  infinite  series,  which  was  the  main 
secret  of.  Newton^  method.  Barrow 
showed  this  work  to  Newton,  who  imme- 
diately gave  him  his  own  treatise  (the 
Analysis,  &c.),  but  did  not  yet  publish  it. — 
In  the  course  of  1666,  his  attention  had 
been  accidentally  drawn  to  the  phenome- 
na of  the  refraction  of  light  through 
prisms.  His  experiments  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  hght,  as  it  enj^uates  from  the 
radiating  bodies,  is  not  a  simple  and  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  but  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  rays,  endowed  witii 
unequal  refrangibility,  and  possessing  dif- 
ferent coloring  properties.  More  than 
two  years  elapsed  before  he  returned  to 
his  researches  on  this  subject ;  but,  in  1669, 
being  appomted  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  preparing  to  lecture  on  optics,  he  en- 
deavored to  mature  his  first  results,  and 
composed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which 
the  fundamental  properties  of  light  were 
imfolded,  established  and  arranged  by 
means  of  experiments  alone,  without  any 
mixture  of  hypothesis — a  novelty  at  that 
time  almost  as  surorising  as  these  proper- 
ties themselves.    Thus  it  appears,  that  the 
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three  great  discoveries  which  fonn  the  glo- 
r^  of  liis  Ufe, — the  Method  of  Fluxions,  the 
Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  the 
Decomposition  of  Light, — were  conceived 
before  the  completion  of  his  24th  year. 
In  1672,  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  royal  society,  to  which  he  communi- 
cated a  description  of  a  new  arrangement 
for  reflecting-telescopes,  which  rendered 
them  more  convenient  by  diminishing 
their  length  without  weakening  their 
magnifying  powers,  and,  soon  auer,  the 
first  part  of  his  labors  on  the  analysis  of 
light  When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise 
and  admiration,  excited  by  this  noble 
>rork,  had  subsided,  the  society  appomted 
three  menibers  to  study  it  fully,  and  report 
upon  it  Uooke,  a  man  of  extensive 
acquirements  and  an  original  turn  of 
thought,  but  of  excessive  desire  of  re- 
nown, being  one  of  the  members,  under- 
took to  draw  up  the  report  Instead  of 
discussing  the  new  facts,  as  presented  by 
the  experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined 
them  merely  in  relation  to  a  hypothesis 
of  his  own — that  liffht  is  simply  tlie  efiect 
of  vibrations  excited  and  propagated  in  an 
elastic  medium — and  concluded  bv  allow- 
ing whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with 
his  own  hypothesis,  and  by  advising  New- 
ton not  to  seek  any  other  explanation  of 
the  fiicts.  Newton  in  reply  (Phil,  Trcau^ 
vil],  afler  exposing  some  errors  of  Uooke, 
adduces  new  experiments  confii-miug  his 
former  results,  and  refutes  the  objections  to 
the  production  of  whiteness  by  the  mixture 
of  all  the  rays.  To  several  otlier  attacks 
(particularly  one  by  liuygensj,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philosophical  TransactionS| 
and  which  were  conducted  on  shuilar 
principles,  he  was  obliged  to  reply.  In 
vain  did  he  declare  that  he  neither  ad-' 
vanced  nor  admitted  any  hypothesis  what- 
ever, and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  estab- 
lish and  connect  facts  by  means  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  *Thi3  severe  and  abstract 
method  of  reasoning  was  little  understood, 
and  it  is  hardlv  conceivable  uito  what 
minuteness  of  detail  he  was  obliged  to 
entor.  So  much  was  he  disgusted  witli 
these  difficulties,  that  he  gave  up  his  in- 
tention of  printing  his  lectures  on  Optics 
with  his  treatise  on  Series.  Before  quit- 
ting the  tists,  however,  he  addressed 
another  paper  (1675)  to  the  royal  society, 
completing  the  account  of  his  results,  and 
of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  Ught  This 
treatise,  united  with  his  first  |)aper  on  the 
analysis  of  light,  aAerwards  served  as  the 
base  of  the  great  work  Treatise  on  Op- 
tics (1704),  in  )vbich,  however,  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  phenomena  \b 


more  extensive,  and  more  strictly  sqnnted 
"from  all  hypothesis.  The  new  ezpeii- 
nients  with  which  it  was  eoriched,  relate 
principally  to  the  colors  observed  in  thick 
plates  of  all  bodies,  when  they  are  preaeiu- 
ed,  in  a  proper  manner,  to  the  iocideot  ny. 
Newton  reduced  them  to  the  same  lawB 
as  those  of  the  phenomena  in  thin  phyM; 
and  then,  considering  these  ]aw»  as  ettab- 
liahed  &ct8,  equally  certain  with  the  par- 
ticular Experiments  from  which  they  are 
deduced,  yet  far.naore  universal,  be  unitu 
them  all  in  one  general  properQ^of  ligbt, 
each  peculiarity  of  which  is  characteiued 
with  such  exactness  as  to  make  the  gen- 
eral property  a  pure  expression  for  all  the 
observed  laws.  The  essence  of  this  prof^- 
erty  is,  that  each  particle  of  light,  from  ;be 
instant  when  it  quits  the  radiating  bo4r 
whence  it  emanates,  is  subject,  periodical* 
ly,  and  at  equidistant  intervab,  to  a  oob- 
unual  alternation  of  dispositions,  to  be 
reflected  from,  or  transmitted  through,  the 
surfaces  of  the  diaphanous  bodies  whieh 
it  meets  with ;  so  that,for  instance,  if  such 
a  surface  presents  itself  to  the  lumioooi 
particle  during  one  of  tlie  altematiopB, 
when  the  tendency^ to  reflection,  whieh 
Newton  called  the  ^  fit  of  easy  reflectioii," 
is  in  force,  this  tendency  makes  it  yield 
more  easily  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the 
surface ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
yields  with  more  difficulty  when  it  is  in 
the  contrary  phase,  which  he  termed  the 
''fit  of  easy  transnussion.''  (See  Uf^ 
and  Optics,)  In  his  paper  of  1675,  after 
excusing  himself  for  proposing  a  conjec- 
ture as  to  tlie  nature  of  light,  and  declar 
ing  tliat  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
facts  which  he  had  discovered,  he  goeeoo 
to  give  one  which  he  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  most  probable,  if  he  were 
obliged  to  adopt  any.  lie  then  atlmiis  the 
existence  of  an  imperceptible  fluid  (which 
he  calls  <Bther),  extending  every  where  iB 
smce,  and  penetrating  all  bodies  with 
oifiemnt  degrees  of  density.  This  fluid 
he  considers  as  highly  elastic,  and,  cooae- 
queudy,  pressing  against  itself  and  the 
material  parts  of  other  bodies,  with  aa 
energy  proportional  to  its  actual  dena^* 
If  this  tether  be  disturbed  or  agitated,  is 
any  one  point,  by  an^  cause  umicb  ffo- 
duces  a  vibratory  motion,  this  nootioo  vM 
transmit  itself,  by  undulations,  through  «» 
the  rest  of  the  medium ;  and  if  these  uih 
dulations  encounter,  in  their  pasaagei  the 
material  particles  forming  the  subetanee 
of  any  body,  they  will  agitate  them  wjj 
considerable  force.  Now,  light,  be  ad^ 
mits,  consists  of  a  pecuUar  substance,  din 
ferent  from  the  aether,  but  composed  tf 
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heterogeneous  pBltic1e£^  which,  dardng  in 
all  directions  from  luminous  bodies,  with 
great  velocity,  agitate  the  ®ther  in  their 
passage,  and  excite  undulations.  He 
does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  essence 
of  these  particles.  From  this  time  till 
1679,  Newton  communicated  nothing  to 
the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occupied  with  astro- 
nooiieal  observations.  In  that  year  he  had 
occasion  to  write  to  Hooke  about  a  system 
of  physical  astronomy,  on  which  the 
royal  society  had  asked  his  opinion.  In 
his  letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserv- 
ing attention,  to  verify  the  motion  of  the 
esnh  by  direct  experiment,  viz.  by  letting 
bodies  fall  from  a  considerable  height,  and 
observing  if  they  follow  exactly  a  vertical 
dh^tion ;  for  if  the  earth  turns,  since  tlie 
rotary  velocity  at  the  point  of  departure 
must  be  greater  than  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical,  they  will  be  found  to  deviate  from 
this  fine  towards  the  east,  instead  of  fol- 
tewing  it  exactly,  as  they  would  do  if  the 
earth  did  not  move.  Hooke  replied,  that 
wherever  the  direction  of  gravity  is  ob- 
Ikme  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  bodies  in 
fiJling  change  parallels,  and  approach  the 
equator.  This  led  Newton  to  consider 
whether  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  plan- 
els  could  result  from  a  force  varying  in- 
vcreely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and, 
if  so,  umief  Wuvt  eircumstisnces  such  a 
result  would  ensue.  In  proposing  his  ex- 
periment to  the  society,  he  had  considered 
the  motion  of  the  heavy  body  as  deter- 
mined by  a  force  of  constant  intensity,  and 
had  concluded  the  trajectory  to  be  a  sni- 
nil,  doubtless  because  he  imagined  the 
bodv  to  fall  in  a  resisting  medium,  such 
98  the  air.  Hooke  replied,  that  it  should 
not  be  a  spiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  it 
would  be  an  eccentric  ellipse,  which,  in  a 
resisting  medium,  would  change  into  an 
eccentric  ovoidal  curve;  and  he  repre- 
sented the  eccentric  eltipse  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  force  inversely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
earth's  centre.  Newton,  having  examined 
this  result  by  mathematical  calculations, 
found  that  an  attractive  force,  emanating 
from  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce 
motions  exacdy  resembhng  tlie  planetary 
motions,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  of  tlie 
orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each 
point  This  was  the  secret  of  the  system 
of  the  world ;  but  it  still  remained  to 
account  for  the  discordance  of  tlie  moon's 
motion,  which  had  before  (1665)  embar- 
rssaed  Newton.  But,  in  1682,  having 
learned  the  results  of  the  new  measure- 


ment of  a  degree  by  Picard,  he  resumed 
his  former  calculations  from  these  data. 
Finding,  as  he  advanced,  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  these  numbers  to  produce  the 
long-desired  results,  he  became  so  much 
agitated  as  to  be  unable  to  go  on  with  his 
calculation,  and  requested  one  of  his 
friends  to  finish  it  Two  yeani  were 
spent  in  penetrating  the  coBsequences  of 
this  discovery,  and  preparing  his  immortal 
work,  PhUosophxti  JVaturalis  Principia 
Mathematical  during  which  time  he  lived 
only  to  calculate.  He  would  sometimes  rise, 
and,  suddenlv  arrested  by  some  new  con- 
ception, would  sit  on  his  bedside  for  liouni 
together,  and  would  forget  his  meals, 
unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
nourishment  It  was  not  till  1686,  that 
he  finally  concluded  to  present  his  work 
to  the  society,  at  the  e3U)ense  of  which  it 
was  printed,  in  1687.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were  capa- 
ble of  understanding  it,  and  more  than 
fifty  years  elapsed  before  the  great  phys- 
ical truth  which  it  contained  was  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  generality  of 
scientific  men.  In  1^,  Newton  was  one 
of  the  delegates  sent  by  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  to  maintain  its  rights  before 
tlie  high  commission  court,  when  they- 
were  attacked  by  James  II,  and,  in  1688, 
was  elected,  by  the  university,  to  the 
convention  parliament,  but  never  disdn^ 
giiished  himself  in  that  body.  He  bad 
always  taken  great  interest  in  chemistry, 
and  occupied  himself  occasionally  with 
experiments  in  that  science.  He  had  con- 
structed a  small  laboratory /or  prosecuting 
his  investigations,  and  seems,  after  the 
^blication  of  the  Principia^  to  have  de- 
voted almost  his  whole  time  to  them. 
One  morning  (169S),  he  had  acci<1entaITy 
shut  up  his  little  pet  dog  Diamond  in  his 
room,  and,  on  returning,  found  that  the 
animal,  by  upsetting  a  candle  on  his 
desk,  had  destroyed  the  labors  of  several 
years.  On  perceiving  his  loss,  he  only 
exclaimed,  *<Oh,  Diamond!  Diamond! 
you  litde  know  the  mischief  you  havo 
done."  .But  the  grief  caused  by  this  cir- 
cumstance injured  his  health,  and,  M.  Biot 
endeavors  to  show,  for  some  time  im- 
paired his  understanding.  This  fact  of  a 
derangement  of  his  intellect,  according  to 
Biot,  explains  why  Newton,  though  only 
forty-five  years  old  when  the  Principia 
was  published,  never  after  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  work  in  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence, and  merely  published  some  which 
had  been  previously  composed.  Doctor 
Brewster,  however,  refutes  this  notidn. 
In  1696^  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the 
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mint,  a  general  recoinage  having  then 
bc«n  undertaken.  In  this  office,  he  ren- 
dered essential  service,  and,  in  1699,  was 
made  master  of  the  mint  In  1701,  he 
was  again  returned  to  parliainent  by  his 
university ;  in  1703,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  royal  society ;  and,  in  1705, 
was  knighted  by  aueen  Aiine.  In  1704, 
he  gave  to  the  world  his  Optics  (in  Eng- 
lish; translated  into  Latin  by  doctor  S. 
ClaVke),  which  contains  all  his  researches 
on  light.  The  whole  merit  of  this  extra- 
ordinary work  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated till  within  a  few  years.  Other 
works,  published  about  this  time,  were 
his  Aritkrndica  Universalis  (1707;  more 
complete,  1712);  Methodus  DiffsrenUalis 
(1711);  and  his  Arudysis  per  Eqxuxtiones 
^amtro  Terminorum  infmilas  (1711).  We 
have  already  given  an  account  of  the  cele- 
brated dispute  between  Newton  and  Leib- 
nitz (1712),  in  the  article  Le^imUz.  (See  the 
Comnwrdum  Epistolicumy  or  Collection  of 
Letters,  publislied  by  the  Royal  S.ociety  in 
1712).  The  princess  of  Wales  (daughter- 
in-law  of  Greorge  I),  a  woman  of  a  culti- 
yated  mind,  haid  receive^  Newton  with 
great  kindness,  and  was  fond  of  con- 
Teising  with '  him.  Newton  having  one 
day  explained  to  her  a  system  of  chro- 
nology which  he  had  composed  for  his 
amusement,  she  requested  a  copy  for  her 
own  use.  A  copy  was  also  given  to  abb6 
Conti,  who  immediately  published  jit  with- 
out Newton's  knowledge ;  and  it  therefore 
became  necessaxy  to  prepare  a  more  cor- 
'  rect  edition,  which  appeared  in  1728,  un- 
der the  tide  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms amended.  His  Observations  upon 
the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  (1733)  is  an 
attenipt  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies.  In  his  Historical  Account  of 
two  notable  Corruptions  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  discusses  the  two  passages  m  the 
Epistles  of  Sl  John  and  St.  Paul,  relating 
to  the  Trinity,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
been  altered  by  copyists.  At  this  period 
of  his  life,  the  reading  of  reli^ous  works, 
with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  form- 
ed almost  his  only  amusement,  after  per- 
forming the  dudes  of  his  office.  He  bad 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  science;  and, 
durinff  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
consulted  about  any  passage  in  his  works, 
he  would  reply,  ^  Ask  Mr.  De  Moivre ;  he 
knows  better  than  I  do.**  When  his  friends 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  discove- 
ries, he  said,  ''To  myself  I  seem  to  have 
been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
while  the  inmiense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unex- 
plored before  me."  His  countenance  was 
rather  calm  than  expressive ;  his  manner. 


'rather  languid ;  his  health  wasgood  until 
his  eightieth  year,  when  he  8u£&red  fron^ 
a  calculous  disorder,  which  occasioned 
his  dea*  March  20, 1726—7.  His  corpse 
lay  in  state,  in  Jerusalem  chamber,  West- 
minster, and,  on  the  28th,  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memoiy,  by  his  fimily,  widi 
an  inscription  ending  with  these  words,  ap- 
plicable to  Newton  only :  Sibi  gratuUnhr 
mortaUs  tale  iantumque  exstUiste  Aumam 
generis,*  His  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  stands 
in  his  college,  at  Cambridge.  Horsley's 
edition  of  his  Works  (5  vols.,4to.,1779— 85), 
with  tlie  Opuscula,  collected  by  CastiUon 
(3  vols.,  4to.,  Lausanne,  1744),  and  his  let- 
ters, inserted  in  the  Biographia  BriUamka^ 
contains  nearly  all  his  printed  woiksf 
Peniberton's  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy 
(1728),  and  Maclaurin's  Account  of  New- 
ton's Discoveries,  are  valuable  worics.^ 
See,  also,  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (vol.  3d).  The  best  edition  of  the 
Pnncipia  is  that  of  Lesueur  and  Jacquin^ 

i4  vols,,  4to.,  Geneva,  1739—42  ;  4  vxrfs, 
)vo.,  Glasgow,  1822).  A  Life  of  Newton, 
by  doctor  Brewster,  appeared^in  1^1. 
The  article  JVetotorij  in  the  '  _ 
Ufdverselle,  by  M.  Biot,  is  very  coiirip 
The  Collections  for  die  History  of  Grant- 
ham, with  authentic  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  contains  much  important  matter. 

*  Pope's  epitaph  on  Newion  ig  well  knoiwD  :— 

Isaaeta  Newton  hie  facet. 

Quern  immortalem  eadi\  noltanff, 

Tempua  ostendunij 
MortaUm  hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Natare  and  all  her  works  lay  bid  in  night, 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,*^ind  all  was  light. 

t  The  manuscripts,  letters,  and  other  papers  of 
Newton,  have  been  preserved  in  different  coUec- 
UoDs.  His  correspondence  with  Cotes,  relatiTe  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Frincipia,  and  amoimtiq^ 
to  between  60  and  100  letters,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  manuscript  of  that  work,  and  tm-o  or 
three  letters  to  doctor  Kcill,  on^the  Leibnitziu 
controversy,  are  preserved  in  the  Hbraiy  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  Newton's  letters  to  Flam- 
stead,  about  34  in  number,  are  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford.  Set'cial 
letters  of  Newton,  and,  we  believe,  the  origiaal 
specimen  which  he  drew  up  of  the  Principia,  ex* 
ist  amon|9^  the  papers  of  Mr.  William  Jones  (Ike 
father  ofsir  William  Jones),  which  are  presented 
at  Shiibum  castle,  in  the  library  of  lord  Maccles- 
field. But  tiie  great  mass  of  Newton's  papers 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Portsmouth  mmi* 
ly,  through  his  niece,  lady  Lymington,  and  have 
been  sately  preserved  by  that  noble  famSy. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  cootaa 
nothing  which  could  l)e  peculiarly  intcrcstiog  to 
science ;  but  as  the  correspondence  of  Newtoa 
with  contcm(K>T«ry  philosopners  must  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  his  personal  history*,  we  imst 
that  it  vnW,  ere  long,  be  given  to  tne  poblic. 
(Brewster's  Lifa  o/Nevton!) 
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Newton,  Thomas,  an  English  theologi- 
cal writer,  born  at  Lichfield  ( 1703),  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  Vellowship.  In  1744,  he  ob- 
tained the  rectory  of  St,  Mary-le-Bo  w,  Lon- 
don, and,  in  1745,  took  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
He  published  an  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton,  with  notes,  and  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  in  1749 ;  and  he  afterwards 
edited,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  Paradise 
Regained.  But  his  literary  reputation  de- 
pends chieflj^  on  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies  (1759,  3  vols^  8vo.),  several 
times  reprinted.  In  1761,  doctor  Newton 
was  made  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  after- 
wards obtained  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
which  he  held  till  his  death  (1782).  His 
works  were  published  with  an  autobio- 
graphical memoir  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

New  World;  a  naine  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  Americas,  not  because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  later  ori- 

S'n  than  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or  the 
Id  World,  but  because  they  became 
known  to  the  Europeans  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date. 

New  Year's  Dat  ;  the  first  day  of  a 
year.  (Respecting  the  determination  of 
the  same,  see  Ytar^  and  Epwih,)  We 
shall  treat  of  it  in  this  place  as  a  festival. 
It  is  natural  for  man  to  distinguish  this 
day,  which  begins  one  of  the  great  divis- 
ions of  his  life,  with  particular  mages. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  \:a9e  with  most 
civilized  nationa  The  new  year  of  the 
Jews  began  with  the  month  Tishri,  It 
was  considered  as  the  day  on  which  God 
hokls  judgment  (hence  Jom  Haddin,  day 
of  judgment),  ana  also  as  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Adam  was  created. — 
The  Romans  offered  sacrifices  on  new 
year's  day  to  Janus,  particularly  a  white 
steer.  In  the  whole  city,  much  incense  was 
buraed,  and  the  newly  elected  magistrates 
went  in  procession  to  the  capito^  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  The  success 
of  any  afiair  on  that  day  was  considered 
a  good  omen  for  the  whole  year.  People 
who  met  greeted  each  other  with  ^nnum 
novum  fcMslum  fdicemqne  ttbu  Presents 
given  were  called  xenoi,  and  those  re- 
tiimed,  apophorda,  strmtt.  They  con- 
sisted chiefiy  of  gilt  dates,  dried  and  gilt 
pHims  and  figs,  honey,  rare  coins,  spoons, 
lamps,  ornamented  with  a  bead  of  Janus. 
The  emperors  made  these  presents  a 
heavy  tax:  Caligula,  for  instance,  receiv- 
fd  them  during  the  whole  day,  standing 
ia  the  ante-chamber  of  his  palace,  fit)m 
the  high  ofiicers.  Claudius  abolished  this 
bon^ensoroe  obligation.  Henry  III,  king 
of  England,  seems  to  have  imitated  the 
23* 


Roman  emperors  in  extortinff  new  yearti 
presents ;  and  queen  Elizabeth,  according 
to  doctor  Drake,  principally  supported  her 
jewel  chest  and  her  enormous  wardrobe 
by  levying  similar  contributions.  Even  her 
majesty's  household  servants  offered  such 
presents ;  and,  among  others,  the  dustman 
IS  recorded  as  having  presented  her  with 
two  bolts  of  cambric.  The  3000  gown^ 
mentioned  in  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  as  having  been  found  in  her 
wardrobe  at  her  decease,  show  that  the 
tax  must  have  been  heavy.  These  pres- 
ents, however,  were,  doubtless,  often  giv- 
en on  the  old  principle  do  ut  des*  The 
Druids  of  ancient  Britain  were  accus- 
tomed, on  certain  days,  to  cut  the  sacred 
mistletoe  witii  a  golden  knife,  in  a  forest 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  to  distribute  its 
branches  with  much  ceremony,  as  new 
year's  gifts,  to  the  people.  Among  the 
Saxons,  this  day  was  also  observed  by 
gifts,  accompanied  with  festivities ;  and  they 
reckoned  their  age  by  the  number  of  these 
merrymakings  at  which  they  had  been 
present  Similar  customs  existed  with 
other  German  tribes,  accompanied  by 
many  superstitious  observances,  so  that 
man^  laws  of  Charlemagne  are  found  to 
be  directed  against  them ;  and  to  this  very 
day,  a  number  of  ceremonies,  originally 
superstitious,  but  now  servmg  principaUy 
to  excite  mirth,  are  practised  in  Germany, 
on  the  night  of  the  last  of  December  and 
first  of  January.  Amon^  the  most  com- 
mon, at  present,  is  the  melting  of  tin  or  lead, 
which  is  thrown  at  midnight  uito  a  basin 
of  water,  when  it  will  form  strange  figures, 
which  'sen*e  for  divination.  New  year 
of  the  Christians,  Iwing  the  eighth  day 
after  Christmas,  is  the  festival  of  Christ's 
circumcision.  The  day  is  a  holyday,  cele- 
brated witli  religious  service  all  over  the 
Euroi)ean  continent.  In  England,  it  is 
not,  nor  in  the  U.  States,  where  the  aver- 
sion of  the  Puritans  to  religious  festivals, 
and  other  causes,  prevented  their  introduc- 
tion. They  were  even  prohibited  in  some 
of  the  American  colonies,  by  severe  hiws. 
At  an  early  period,  most  Christians  cele- 
brated new  year  on  our  25th  of  March 
(the  conception  of  Mary).  In  Grermany, 
this  was  the  case  till  the  ninth  century. 
At  a  later  time,  it  was  changed  to  Decem- 
ber 25,  and  so  continued  in  Germany 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  Eng-  . 
land  even  to  1732.  Of  modem  nations, 
the  French  celebrate  new  year  with  the 
most  spirit  Smith,  in  his  Games  and  Fes- 
tivals, says,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  amount  expended^  upon  bon-bons  and 
sweatmeats  alone,  for  })i*e6ents  on  new 
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year's  day,  in  Paris,  exceeds  £20,000  ster- 
mi|;,  while  the  sale  of  jeweliy  and  fancy 
articles  in  the  first  weei^  of  the  year  is 
computed  at  one  fourth  of  the  sale  during 
the  whole  twelve  months.  (See  Ameri- 
can edition,  p.  114)  In  Germany,  pres- 
ents are  universally  given  on  Chnstroas 
eve.  In  England,  new  year's  presents 
are  not  so  frequent,  nor  in  the  U.  States; 
and  the  souvenirs,  and  other  works  of 
light  hterature,  professedly  intended  for 
such  presents,  are  in  circulation  so  eariy, 
that  they  are  stale  before  new  year  arrives. 
In  New  York,  a  custom  exists  (probably  a 
remainder  of  Dutch  manners)  of  raying 
visits  of  congratulation  on  new  years  day. 
Good  store  of  cookies  (Dutch,  kodc,  cake) 
are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors.  As  it  is  considered  the  duty  of 
gentlemen  to  visit  all  the  ladies  of  itieir 
ac<|uaintance  on  this  occasion,  it  may 
easiljT  be  imagined  that  the  day  is  one  of 
considerable  stir  in  fashionable  society. 

New  York,  State  of.  (See  Appen- 
dix^ end  of  this  volume.) 

New  York,  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  U.  States,  lies  in  the 
state  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  lat  40°  42^  N.,  74°  1'  8"  W. 
Ion.  from  Greenwich,  England;  and  2° 
54^  22"  E.  from  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two 
rivers  just  named,  and  a  small  river  called 
Haedemj  which  connects  them.  The 
length  of  this  island  is  about  Meen  miles, 
from  south  to  north,  and  its  average 
breadth  about  on^  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
separated,  on  die  north,  from  th^  continent, 
by  Hacrlem  river,  which  is  crossed  by 
several  bridges ;  from  New  Jersey,  on  the 
west,  by  Hudson's  river ;  from  Lone 
Island,  on  the  east,  by  the  East  river ;  and 
firom  Staaten  Island,  to  the  south,  by  the 
bay  or  harbor.  According  to  Van  der 
Denck,  who  published  a  History  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1656, 
Hudson's  river  was  the  English  name  of 
the  great  river  coming  from  the  north ; 
but  the  Dutch  **  called  it  Mauritius^  afler 
prince  Maurice,  who  then  presided  over 
the  government  of  Holland."  The  Indian 
name  of  the  island  was  Manhattan ;  the 
Dutch  called  the  city  Nitvw  Amgierdam ; 
and  the  English  changed  it  to  the  name 
which  it  still  retains.  The  same  writer 
gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  bay  of  New  York : — ^  The  bay  on 
which  Staaten  Island  is  siuiated  is  the 
most  celebrated,    because  tlie  East  and 


North  rivera  flow  into  it— riven^  a  par- 
ticular description  of  which  will  he  pres- 
ently given,  together  vrith  a  numb^  of 
kills,  gats,  and  creeks,  sopie  of  which  re- 
semble small  rivers,  and  are  navigable,  as 
Raritan  kill,  kill  Van  Kull,  Nieu vesink,  &c 
This  bay  is  also  so  formed  as  to  render  it 
sale  from  all  boisterous  winds,  and  a 
thousand  ships  of  burthen  may  harbor  in 
it  within  the  land.  The  entrance  into  the 
bay  is  extensive,  and  is  accompanied  with 
but  little  danger  to  those  who  have  onoe 
gone,  or  have  been  taught  the  passage. 
If  persons  are  so  inclined,  and  tne  wind 
fair,  they  may  in  one  tide  proceed  fiom 
sea  to  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  which 
lies  ^YQ  (Dutch I  miles  from  the  ocean,  and 
that  when  deeply  laden,  with  an  easy  sail, 
and  by  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen."— 
The'foUowJng  is  the  depth  of  water  ow 
the  bar,  as  furnished  by  the  pilot  of  the  U. 
States'  ship  Boston,  which  passed  it  in  June, 
1830,  with  the  wind  from  the  westward. 

Carried  over  the  bar .  .  .  25  ft  6  in. 
Tide  had  fallen ._J 6 

27  ft  0  in. 
The  whole  island  of  New  York  constitutes 
one  county,  which  is  governed  by  the  city 
charter,  and  divided  into  fourteen  wards, 
each  equally  represented  in  the  commoo 
council,  and  eacn  electing  its  own  mu- 
nicipal officers.  Membera  of  congress  and 
assembly  are  elected  by  the  whola  people, 
and  whoever  has  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  is  chosen,  whether  that  number  con- 
stitutes a  majority  of  the  whole  or  not.  The 
common  council  sits,  and  the  couns  are 
held,  in  the  city  hall,  a  handsome  ouurhie 
buildi  ng,ii  nely  situated  in  an  extensi  v&paik. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  in  the  worid 
where  the  municipal  authority  exercises 
such  despotic  sway  over  the  property  of 
the  citizen,  in  opening,  leveling,  widening 
streets,  and  other  alterations  and  iminove- 
ments.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  for 
property  to  be  assessed,  for  one  or  other  of 
these  purposes,  for  more  than  it  is  woith; 
and  the  only  privile^  accorded  to  the  own- 
er is  that  of  abandoning  itto  the  corporatioo, 
and  paying  the  rest  out  of  his  own  pocket 
Under  this  system,  it  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  New  York  has  advanced  in 
beauty  and  improvements  almost  beyond 
example.  The  population,  in  1697,  was 
4302;  in  1756,  13,040;  in  1790,  33,031; 
in  1800, 60,489 ;  in  1810,96,373;  in  1830^ 
123,706;  in  1825,  166,086;  and,  in  1830^ 
207,021.  In  1769,  in  a  hotlv  contested 
election  of  four  days,  the  number  of  votes 
taken  was  1515 ;  of  the  votera  917  wcse 
freeholdersj  in  1830,  the  number  of  votai 
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for  memben  of  con|;re8B  wtm  upwards  of 
21,000 ;  the  proportion  of  freehoklerB  not 
known,  as  property  is  no  longer  the  basis 
of  representation.  The  revenue  of  the 
city,m  1830,  was  1,036,930  dollars ;  the  ex- 

rditure,  ]  ,083,419 ;  and  the  debt,  774,455. 
the  same  yeai;,  the  revenue  collected 
at  the  custom-house  was  21,756,709  dol- 
lars; the  foreign  tonnage  entering  the 
port,  450,866  tons ;  the  arrivals  from  for- 
eign ports,  1510,  of  which  1366  were 
American.  Tbt  number  of  coasting  ves- 
sels fieouentingthe  port  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable. For  1810,  tlie  assessment  of  real 
and  personal  property  was  125,288,518 
doUars ;  in  1688,  flie  value  of  estates  as- 
sessed was  £78,231.  In  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  4341;  in  1825,  5018. 
The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  not 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  draw 
any  useful  practical  conclusions  fiom  this 
subject  Of  these  deaths,  one  sixth  were 
from  consumptions.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths,  in  1824,  was  in  the  month 
of  August,  the  smallest  in  December.  In 
1825,  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  July, 
and  the  smallest  in  April.  The  air  of 
New  York  is  keen  and  cold  in  winter, 
partly  owing  to  its  beinc  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water,  which  freezes  more  or 
less  during  that  season.  The  spring  is 
generally  fingering  and  backward,  owing 
to  the  great  prevalence  of  chilly  easterly 
winds,  coming  directly  from  the  sea ;  but 
the  summer  is  lees  oppressive  than  in 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  the  au- 
tumn, for  the  most  part,  very  pleasant 
During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  Battery 
and  Castle  garden  afford  a  never-failing 
source  of  coolness,  and  a  prospect  equally 
rafineshing  and  deliehtful.  The  nights  are 
almost  always  rendered  comfortable,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  sea  breezes, 
the  influence  of  which  is  felt  very  sensibly. 
On  the  whole,  the  climate  is  not  unfavor- 
able to  health  or  long  life,  except  to  per- 
sons inclined  to  consumption.  To  them 
it  is  highly  dangerous.  The  water  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  is  brackish.  Co- 
lumbia coUege  is  at  present  the  only  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  New  York.  It  is 
finely  situated,  on  an  open  square,  orna- 
mented with  majestic  trees ;  and  the  stand- 
ard of  classical  education  is  supposed  to 
be  higher  than  in  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  U.  Statea  The  ftculty  consists  of  a 
president ;  a  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy, rlietoric,  belles-lettres,  and  political 
economy ;  a  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin ; 
a  Jay  professor  of  ditto ;  a  professor  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and 
chemistry;  a  professor  of  mathematics, 


analytical  mechanics,  and  physical  astron- 
omy ;  a  professor  of  law ;  a  professor  of 
the  Italian  language  and  literature ;  and  a 
professor  of  the  French  language  and 
literature.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  100.  There  is  a  grammar  school 
connected  with  the  college.  It  was  found- 
ed by  royal  charter,  in  1754,  which  has 
been  frequendy  confirmed,  with  occasion- 
al alterations,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  Columbia  coUege  possesses  an 
estate  valued  at  400,000  dollars.  The 
university  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an 
institution  recently  established,  chartered 
by  the  legislature  m  Februair,  1831.  It  is 
projected  on  the  broad  and  liberal  scale 
of  the  universities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  literature  of  our  countrv. 
Its  funds  have  been  raised  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  liberal  individuals.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  thirty-two  mem- 
bera,  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  together 
with  the  mayor  and  four  members  of  the 
common  council  of  the  city.  A  lar^ 
amount  of  money  has  been  raised  for  its 
endowment ;  but  none  of  its  officers  are 
yet  chosen,  except  the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  council,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  university.  There  are 
numerous  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  city, 
in  which  all  classes  and  colors  may  be 
accommodated ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  means  of  obtaining  such 
an  education  as  ia  essential  to  the  ordina- 
ry occupations  and  pursuits  of  Ufe,  are 
within  the  rsach  of  all  who  will  exert 
themselves  to  make  use  oi  them.  Tiiere 
are  upwards  of  100  churches  in  tlie  city, 
of  ahnost  every  denomination  of  believ- 
eis.  Of  these,  some  are  of  a  handsome 
order  of  architecture,  and  splendidly  orna- 
mented within.  The  portico  in  front  of 
the  church  of  the  Ascension,  in  Canal 
street,  would  do  honor  to  any  city.  It  is 
chaste  and  classical  in  the  highest  degree* 
The  di^Misition  of  the  people  of  New 
York  is  very  liberal  towards  the  endow- 
ment and  support  of  religious  establish- 
ments, Bible  and  missionaiy  societies,  &c. 
Of  all  the  churches  of  the  U.  States,  Trin- 
ity church  is  the  best  endowed.  It  is  re- 
stricted, by  its  charter,  to  an  actual  reve- 
nue of  £5000  sterling  a  year,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  alienate  a  vast  property  in 
the  city,  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds. 
But  for  this,  its  revenues  would  probably 
have  amounted  to  six,  perhaps  ten  times 
the  sum  to  which  it  is  restricted  by  char- 
ter. The  nature  of  this  work  does  not 
admit  of  particularizing  the  different  chari- 
table mstitutions  and  societies  for  the  rs- 
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lief  of  human  miseiy.  It  is  safficientto 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  want  or  infir- 
mity to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  that 
has  not  a  resource  in  some  one  of  these 
institutions,  which  are  supported  either 
by  public  munificence  or  private  charity. 
Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  neighbors 
in  the  number  of  her  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  although  her  almost  ex- 
clusively commercial  pursuits  might  fur- 
nish some  apology  if  she  were.  The 
most  ancient  of  these,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
society  library,  founded  in  1754,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  22,000  volumes ;  the 
historical  society,  incorporated  in  1809, 
and  which  has  collected  and  preserved  a 
vast  number  of  records,  appertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  the  U.  States,  and  the 
state  of*^New  York  particularly.  It  Is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  society  has  languish- 
ed for  want  of  funds:  this  circumstance, 
it  is  believed,  has  prevented  its  giving  to 
the  worid  many  of  these  interesting  me- 
morials of  old  times.  It  seems  now,  how- 
ever, on  the  point  of  a  revival  to  useful- 
ness, owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
activity  and  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Dela- 
field,  the  present  treasurer.  The  lyceum 
of  natural  history  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects,  and  its 
collections  and  publications  do  it  great 
honor.  The  Clinton  hall  association  is 
an  incorporation  for  the  promotion  of 
literature,  science  and  the  arts,  which  has 
but  lately  attained  to  an  existence,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  prosperous ;  and  the 
mercantile  library  afjsociation  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  eminently  useful,  if  proj)- 
erly  conducted.  There  are  two  acade- 
mies of  the  fine  arts  in  New  York — 
the  American  and  the  National — ^the 
former  supported  by  amateurs,  the  lat- 
ter composed  of  artists,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. It  is  hoped  and  expected  they 
will  do  something  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  objects  of  their  original 
formation.  In  1827,  the  returns  made, 
according  to  law,  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  state,  made  the  total  of  banking  cap- 
ital in  New  York  amount  to  15,960,403 
dollars.  Since  that  period,  several  new 
banks  have  been  chartered,  adding  large- 
ly to  this  sum.  The  number  of  insurance 
companies  is  upwards  of  forty.  There  is 
no  city  in  the  U.  States,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  which  possesses  greater  advan- 
tages of  situation  than  New  York,  both  for 
mtcmal  and  external  commerce.  These 
advanUigcs  have  been  improved  by  a  vast 
line  of  canals  connected  with  the  Hudson, 
and  concentrating  the  produce  of  an  im- 
mense region  on  its  bosom,  all  of  which  at 


length  finds  its  way  to  the  great  mart  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  is  iiera 
that  merchants  and  traders  resort  iroin  all 

auarters;  fhim  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
le  confines  of  the  lakes,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  certainty  that 
they  can  dispose  of  their  own  produce,  and 
Supply  themselves  with  every  article  they 
require.  It  is  here,  too,  that  strangen  and 
travellers  congregate,  as  the  place  of  de- 
parture to  every  part  of  the  world,  atuact- 
ed  by  the  facilities  offering  themselves  at 
regular  stated  |)eriod8.  It  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  these,  to  state,  that  there 
are  opportunities  by  regular  packets  to 
Liverpool  four  times  a  month  ;  to  Havre, 
three  times ;  to  London,  twice ;  to  Hull, 
Greenock,  Belfast,  Carthagena,  Vera  Cnjz, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, Washington,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and,  indeed^  to  almost 
every  place  of  note  in  the  U.  States,  in 
lines  of  vessels,  sailing  at  stated  times, 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  almost 
perfect  certainty.  The  advantageous  sita- 
ation  of  New  York  naturally  inclines  the 
inhabitants  to  commercial  pursuits;  but 
of  late  years  large  capitals  have  been  in 
vested  in  manumctures,  which  are  daily 
becoming  objects  of  attention.  But  the 
probability  is,  that  it  will  long  remain  in  a 
great  degree  a  central  point  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  U.  States.— That  part  of  the 
coast  of  America  which  comprehends  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  first  discovered 
bv  Selmstian  Cabot,  who  was  employed  by 
llenry  the  Seventh  of  England,  in  1497. 
But  he  made  no  attempts  at  landing,  or 
forming  settlements,  contenting  himself 
with  claiming  the  country  for  his  sove- 
reign, by  right  of  discovery.  In  1609, 
Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman,  acting 
under  a  commission  from  the  king  oF 
England,  entered  the  bay  of  New  York, 
and  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  latitude 
43°  noith.  The  English  writers  maintain 
that  he  was  employed  by  tlieir  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  sold  the  countiy  thus 
discovered  to  the  Dutcli,  without  autliori- 
ty.  The  Dutch  writers,  on  the  contnuy, 
maintain,  that  lie  was  in  the  service  of  tlie 
Dutch  East  India  company  at  the  time. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  English  made  no 
opposition,  for  some  time,  to  the  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  Dutch.  The  right 
of  the  English  was,  however,  in  soma 
measure  recognised,  by  the  Dutch  a})ply- 
ing  for,  an<l  receivinjr,  |)ermission  from 
James  the  First,  in  1G20,  "to  build  some 
cotlagps  on  Hudson's  river,  for  tlie  con- 
venience of  their  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
with  Brazil.  Under  iliis  license,they  setxiol 
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a  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  AVw  JSTeikerUmds.  Various  diq)Ute8 
about  bouDdaries,  &c^  occurred,  for  seve- 
ral years  afterwards,  between  the  English, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes ;  but  these  oie 
DO  longer  subjects  of  interest.  The  first 
buildings  erected  in  New  York  were  in 
1G21,  near  the  junction  of  the  East  and 
North  rivers,  about  Whitehall,  and  firoad 
Btreet,  and  Coenties,  and  Old  slips.  The 
first  Dutch  governor  was  Wouter  van 
Twiller,  in  1629,  who  was  succeeded  by 
William  Kiefl,  whose  successor  was  Pe- 
trus  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  tlie  Dutch 
govemoi^s.  King  Charles  the  First  bavins 
made  complaints  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  Dutch  on  New  England,  the  states- 
general  declared  the  settlement  of  New 
Netherlands  ^to  be  only  a  private  undertak- 
ing of  the  West  India  company  of  Amster- 
dam.'' The  12th  of  March,  1664,  Charles 
the  Second  granted  to  his  brotlier  James, 
duke  of  York,  "all  Mattawacks,  now 
Long  Island,  all  Hudson's  river,  and  all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  to- 
gether with  the  royalties  and, rights  of 
govermnent"  The  duke  sold  that  part 
of  the  giant  which  comprehends '  New 
Jersey,  and  the  remainder,  which  com- 
prehended the  present  state  of  New  York, 
was  retained  by  him,  and  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  proprietor.  The  pcssejsica 
^as  gUfinustieu  to  him  by  the  states-gene- 
ral, by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  in  1664,  the  New 
Netherlands  was  taken  by  the  Englisk.  In 

1673,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 

1674,  on  the  9th  of  February,  it  again  fell 
into  die  hands  of  the  English,  and  so  re- 
mained until  the  revolution.  In  1683,  the 
first  colonial  legislature  was  convened  in 
New  York.  In  1765,  a  congress  of  depu- 
ties from  the  colonial  assembhes  met  at 
the  same  place  to  consult  about  grievances. 
In  1770,  the  liberty  pole,  which  had  been 
set  up  by  the  cidzens,  wils  cut  down  by 
the  soldiers,  and  a  new  one  erected,  se- 
cured with  iron.  About  the  same  time, 
the  assembly  gave  great  offence  by  voting 
5000  dollars  for  tlie  supply  of  the  klng^s 
troops  quartered  in  the  colony.  On  this 
occasion,  an  address  was*  published  "  To 
the  betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
New  York,"  signed  "  A  Son  of  Liberty," 
which  the  assembly  pronounced  a  **  false, 
seditious,  and  infamous  libel."  Captain, 
afterwardsgencral  McDougall,  was  brought 
before  the  chief-justice  as  the  puhiisber, 
refused  to  give  bail,  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to  bail. 
He  was  ordered  before  the  bar  of  the 


aasembly  at  their  next  meeting,  refused  to 
ask  pardon,  was  committed  to  prison  for 
contempt,  and  there  remained  until  the 
assembly  was  morogued,  in  1771.  About 
the  middle  of  December,  1773,  seventeen 
chests  of  tea,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
city  from  a  tea  ship  lying  at  Sandy  Hook, 
were  seized  by  the  citizens,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  river.  In  the  year  1775,  the  assem-  . 
bly  of  the  province  met  in  New  York,  and 
renounced  all  concern  in  the  proceedings . 
of  the  congress  which  convened  at  Phila- 
delphia the  precedingyear,declining  choos- 
ing members  to  tlie  new  one.  At  the  same 
time,  they  petitioned  the  king,  in  their 
own  names,  for  a  redress  of  grievances ; 
remonstrated  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts;  and  concluded  by  disavow- 
ing all  ideas  of  independence.  This  course 
gave  ^neat  offence  to  the  popular  party 
denominated  the  aons  of  liberty ^  who  called 
a  meeting,  March  6,  which  eventuated  in 
an  appeal  to  force,  in  which  the  toriea 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  sons  of  liberty, 
armed  with  hoop-poles ;  and  the  scale  from 
that  moment  turned  in  fiivor  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  under  captain  Sears,  or  king 
SearSf  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lex- 
ington, Sears,  in  conjunction  with  captain, 
afterwards  ^neral  Lamb,  called  a  meet- 
ing, in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
cuetnm-house  should  be  closed.  A  com- 
mittee of  100  persons  was  appointed  to 
preserve  order  in  the  city,  and  an  associ- 
ation entered  into  to  stand  by  the  conti- 
nental congress.  But  the  citizens  were  far 
from  being  nnited.  There  was  a  strong 
party  amonff  the  more  wealthy,  which 
only  awaited  an  opportunity  to  thwart 
these  measures.  Captain  Sears,  who  had 
been  ordered,  by  the  convention  appointed 
to  direct  tiie  affaufi  of  the  colony,  to 
remove  the  cannon  from  the  battery,  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  though  fired  upon 
by  the  Asia  seventy-four,  which  lay  off  in 
the  river.  The  conduct  of  the  citi^sens  of 
New  York  not  being  quite  agreeable  to 
the  sons  of  liberty,  captain  Sears  advised 
general  Washington  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  secure  the  city ;  but  the  general 
could  not  spare  them.  General  Lee, 
however,  by  the  assiBtance  of  governor 
Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  collected  a  body 
of  1200  militia  for  the  purpose.  Being 
detained  at  Stamford,  he  sent  a  pait  of 
these  on  under  the  command  of  captain 
Sears,  and  followed  soon  after.  The 
inhabitants  were  greatiy  alarmed  at  their 
arrival,  the  British  naval  commandant 
having  declared  that  he  would  fire  the 
city  if  any  continental  troops  entered  it. 
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To  this  Lee  answered,  **  that  if  the  men- 
of-war  should  set  one  house  on  iire  in 
consequence  of  his  coming,  he  would  ' 
chain  a  hundred  of  their  ^ends  together 
by  the  neck,  and  make  the  house  their  fu- 
neral pile."  The  17th  of  March,  the  British 
having  evacuated  Boston,  Washington 
despatched  general  Heath,  with  five  regi- 
ments, and  shortly  afterwards  followed, 
with  nearly  all  his  army,  to  New  York. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  masterly  retreat  of 
Washington  across  the  East  river,  he  was 
obliged,  by  a  series  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  to  retreat  across  Haer- 
lem  river  to  the  continent  This  left  the 
city  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  who  ac- 
cordingly took  forcible  possession,  which 
they  retained  until  the  25th  of  November, 
17^  when  they  finally  evacuated  it 
The  day  has  ever  since  been  commemo- 
rated by  a  military  procession  and  public 
rejoicings.  The  4tn  of  December  follow- 
ing, Washington  took  leave  of  the  officers 
or  the  army,  at  Francis's  hotel.  Callinff 
for  a  glass  of  wine,  he  thus  addressed 
them — **  With  a  heart  fuU  of  love  and 
gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you,  de- 
voutly wishing  that  your  latter  da3rs  may 
be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  your  for- 
mer have  been  glorious  and  honorable." 
T.*:s  ccrciTjcay  v/as  in  the  Iiighest  degree 
affecting^  and  few  of  the  officers  coufd  re- 
frain from  tears.  In  1/89,  the  first  congress, 
under  the  new  constitution,  met  at  New 
York,  and  Washington  was  sworn  into  the 
office  of  president  of  the  U.  States,  by 
chancellor  Livingston.  From  this  period, 
the  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender 
by  the  British,  was  estimated  to  contain/ 
litde  more  than  20,000  people,  has  con- 
tinued to  advance  in  wealth  and  numbers, 
with  a  pace  as  steady  as  it  has  been  rapid. 
Its  history  is  a  series  of  prosperity,  only  oc- 
casionally arrested  or  disturbed  by  those  in- 
evitable evils  which  every  where,  at  times, 
cross  the  path  of  life ;  and  its  future  pros- 
pects, like  its  past  history,  furnish  abun- 
dant reasons  for  its  inhabitants  to  be  thank- 
ful to  Providence. 
New  ZealAxVD.  (See  Zealand^  A*et0.) 
New  Zealand  Flax.  {SeeFlax^J^ew^ 
Zealand.) 

New  Zealaih)  Spinaoe  {tetragonia  ex- 
pansa);  a  succulent  trailing  plant,  desti- 
tute of  beauty,  inhabiting  that  country 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  also  into 
America,  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  over 
which  it  has  tiiis  advantage,  that,  u  water- 
ed, it  will  produce  leaves  of  the  greatest 
Bucculency  throughout  the  whole  sum- 


mer. A  bed  of  twenty  plants  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  daily  supply  for  a  large 
table. 

Net,  Michel,  dukeof  Elchingeii,priiiee 
of  Moscow,  marshal  and  peer  of  Frvnce, 
grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  knidit 
of  St  Louis,  and  of  several  orders  hi  for- 
eign countries,  was  bom  in  17|P9,  at  Sane 
Louis,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  and,  at  an  eariy 
age,  entered  the  military  service.  From 
a  private  hussar,  he  rose  by  degrees  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  in  1794,  when  his  cour- 
age and  military  skill  were  observed  by 
general  Kl^ber,  who  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  500  men,  and,  in 
1796,  appointed  him  adjutant-general 
He  soon  surpassed  the  expectadoos 
which  he  had  excited,  and,  in  1796,  at  the 
battie  of  Rednitz,  was  made  general  ui 
brigade.  Notwithstanding  his  rank,  bis 
impetuous  courage  often  led  him  to  ex- 
pose his  person  like  a  private  soldier.  He 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  of 
Neuwied,  in  1797.  Afler  a  valiant  de- 
fence, he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Diems- 
dorif;  and,  on  his  liberation,  in  1796,  was 
made  general  of  division.  As  such,  be 
commanded  on  the  Rhine  in  1799,  and, 
by  an  able  diversion  at  Manheim,  contrib- 
uted to  the  victory  of  Massena,  at  Zurich, 
over  tb«  Russians  under  general  Kofsa- 
koff.  .  Ney  also  diistingUfSliCd  h:23Srir  U2r 
der  Moreau,  particulariy  at  Hohenlinden. 
In  1802,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Helvetic  republic.  In  1805,  he  command- 
ed in  the  camp  at  Montreuil,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire and  grand-cross  of  the  legion  of  hon- 
or. He  opened  the  campaign  of  1805 
against  Austria  by  a  brilliant  victory  at  El- 
chingen  (whence  he  received  his  title  duke 
of  Elchingen),  and  brought  about  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Uhn.  He  occupied  the  Ty- 
rol, and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when 
he  was  stopped  in  his  career  by  the  peace 
of  Presburg.  In  1806  and  1807,  facfougfal 
at  Jena,  and,  afler  the  capture  of  Ma^e- 
burg,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  In  1806, 
he  maintained  his  biffb  reputation  in 
Spain.  Napoleon  recaued  him,  but  kept 
him  at  a  distance  till  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  against  Russia,  wben 
he  received  the  chief  comnmmd  of  the 
third  division  of  the  imperial  forces.  At 
the  battie  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gavehun 
the  well-deserved  tide  of  U  hravt  da 
braves  (bravest  of  the  brave^.  After  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  he  led  ttie  van  of  tbe 
army,  and,  by  his  masteriy  conduct,  pf«- 
vent^  its  utter  destruction.  On  this  oc- 
casion, his  ability  was  perhaps  more  i 
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fy  nMiufested  than  at  any  former  peri- 
.  The  emperor  made  him  priDce  of 
M06COW,  ana  Alexander  connnned  the 
tide  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.  In  the 
qving  of  181d^  Ney  reorganized  the  army 
which  had  oonqnered  atLlitzenand  Baut- 
zen, and  marched  with  it  to  Berlin ;  but 
was  met  at  Dennewitz  by  Bulow,  and  de- 
feated. He  was  now  obliged  to  retire  to 
Toinau,  but  soon  took  the  field  again ; 
cba^  the  Swedes  firom  Dessau,  and 
fought  with  his  wonted  valor  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  received  a  wound,  and  ailcr- 
wards  at  Hanau.  When  the  enemy  en- 
tered France,  he  disputed  every  step  of 
their  progress.  Brienne,  Montmiroil,  Cm- 
onne  and  Chalons-sur-Mame  are  shining 
names  in  tlie  history  of  his  batdes.  When 
Paris  was  taken,  and  the  emperor  was 
vacillating,  Ney  was  the  fust  who  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would 
sboD  assume  the  character  of  a  civil  war, 
unless  it  were  brought  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation. Thus  he  had  an  important  influ- 
ence upon  Napoleon's  abdication.  After 
this  event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  king,  was  made  a  peer,  and  receiv- 
ed the  cross  of  St.  Louis  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  cuirasfiierB,  dragoons,  chas- 
aeiUB  and  lightpormed  lancers.  He  en- 
joyed the  most  marked  distinction  at 
court,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Bourbons.  When  Napoleon  land- 
ed, on  his  return  from  Elba,  Ney  collected 
a  considerable  force,  was  appointed  its 
commander,  and,  with  many  assurances 
of  lijs  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  king,  march- 
ed against  the  invader.  But,  soon  noticing 
tiie  desertion  of  bis  soldiers,  and  their  in- 
clination for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost ;  and,  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  from  the  late  empe- 
ror, he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  March,  and  thus  opened  his  way 
to  Paris.  In  the  war  of  1815,  Napoleon 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  lefl  wing, 
which  engaged  with  the  English  at  Qnatie- 
Braa.  The  charge  made  by  general  Gour- 
puid,  from  the  Tips  of  Napoleon  himself 
that  Ney's  conduct  in  this  engagement  was 
the  cause  of  ail  the  disasters  of  the  cam- 
INugn,  has  been  fuUy  refuted  by  Gamot, 
by  means  of  a  copv  of  the  written  or- 
ders which  the  marshal  received  on  that 
final  day.  At  Waterloo,  he  led  the  attack 
on  the  enemy's  centre,  and,  after  five 
horses  had  been  killed  under  him,  remain- 
ed hist  upon  the  bloody  field.  His  clothes 
were  full  of  bullet-holes,  and  he  fought  on 
&ot  till  night,  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 
Afler  the  defeat,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  chamber  of  peexB, 


and  publicly  contradicted  the  assertion  of 
Davoust,  tlie  minister  of  war,  that  6(^000 
men  had  arrived  under  the  waills  of  Guise, 
declaring,  in  plain  terms,  fhat  all  was  lost. 
*  On  the  return  of  the  kins,  Ney  was  in- 
cluded in  the  decree  of  July  34,  1815. 
For  a  considerable  time,  he  remained  con- 
cealed in  tlie  castle  of  a  firiend  at  Aurillac, 
in  Upper  Auvergne.  During  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  his  friend,  one  of  the 
guests  observed  a  splendid  sabre.  The 
account  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  sub- 
prefect,  and  it  was  immediately  recognis- 
ed as  the  sabre  of  Ney.  The  castle  was 
searched,  the  marshal  taken,  and  imprison- 
ed on  the  fifth  of  August  Ney  might 
have  escaped  with  ease,  but  he  was  confi- 
dent of  acquittal.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore a  court-martial,  which  declared  itself 
incompetent  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
case,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  His  trial 
was  therefore  referred  to  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  the  minister,  the  duke  de 
Richelieu,  was  eager  for  his  punishment. 
His  advocate  was  Dupin.  The  twelfth 
article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,'8igned 
July  3^  1815,  promtBing  a  general  amnesty, 
was  quoted  in  his  fiivor ;  but  Wellington 
afiSrmed  that  this  was  not  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  article.  Notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  marshal  Davoust, 
who  had  made  the  treaty,  and  who  ex- 
phuned  it  in  &vor  of  Ney,  he  was  sentenc- 
ed to  death  on  the  eighth  of  December,  by 
169  votes  against  17.  With  the  calmness 
which  had  distinguished  him  through  the 
whole  trial  he  listened  to  the  sentence ;  but 
when  the  person  who  read  it  came  to  his 
tide,  he  interrupted  him — **  What  need  of 
titles  now?  I  am  Michel  Ney,  and  soon 
shall  be  a  handful  ol  dust"  When  the 
assistance  of  a  priest  was  offered  him,  he 
repUed,  ''I  need  no  priest  to  teach  me 
how  to  die ;  I  have  learned  it  in  the  school 
of  baule."  He  permitted,  however,  the 
curate  of  St  Sulpice  to  accompany  him 
to  the  scafiTold,  and  compelled  him  to  en- 
ter the  carriage  first,  saying,  ^  You  mount 
before  me  now,  sir,  but  I  shall  soonest 
reach  a  higher  region."  On  the  seventh 
of  December,  1815,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
he  wasahot  in  the  garden  of  Luxemburg. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  blindfold 
him,  he  tore  away  the  bandage,  and  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  ''Have  you  forgotten  that 
for  twenty-six  years  I  have  lived  among 
bullets?"  Then,  turning  to  the  soldiers, 
he  solemnly  decUued  that  he  had  never 
been  a  traitor  to  his  countrv,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  called  out,  with  a 
steady  voice,  **  Aim  true.  France  forever ! 
Fice !"    Marshal  Ney  lefl  four  sous,  one 
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of  whom  has  siiice  manied  the  daughter 
of  (he  famous  banker  LAffitte. 

Niagara  ;  a  township  of  Niagara  coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  embraces  Niagara  falls  and 
Manchester  viUage.  At  this  village  there 
is  a  poet-office ;  and  it  contains  a  spacious 
hotel  for  those  vrfao  visit  the  falls. 

Niagara  Falls  are  situated  on  Niaga- 
ra river,  about  equidistant  between  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.  They  have  already 
been  described  in  this  work,  under  the 
article  Cataract.  Whoever  notices  the 
structure  of  the  land  between  the  two 
lakes,  must'  be  convinced  that  the  falls 
have  gready  receded  finom  their  former 
position.  Lake  Erie  is  334  feet  higher 
than  lake  Ontario.  The  land  does  not 
gradually  slope  to  the  northward  to  make 
3iis  descent,  but  stretches  in  broad  plains, 
and  descencis  by  precipices.  The  last  and 
principal  of  these  abrupt  declivities  is  at 
Lewiston,  eight  miles  from  the  cataract; 
and  here  must  have  been  the  original  site 
of  the  cataract,  although  we  cannot  tell 
how  long  ago  the  river  began  to  cut  this 
vast  chasm,  nor  how  long  it  will  require  to 
extend  it  to  lake  Erie.  The  waters  of 
the  Niagara  are  usually  fiozen  over  dur- 
ing a  part  of  the  winter,  except  at  the 
fhUs,  and  where  the  rapids  are  most  vio- 
lent Then  may  be  seen  myriads  of  wild 
ducks  lighting  upon  the  foaming  stream 
above  the  fiills,  and  descending  on  the 
smooth  sheet  of  the  cataract  until  it 
reaches  its  extreme  circular  vetge,  at 
about  half  its  descent ;  then,  taking  wing, 
they  wheel  round  to  the  same  place  on  the 
rapids,  and  apain  repeat  their  defiance  of 
the  terrors  of  the  cataract 

Niagara  Rivse,  between  New  York 
and  Upper  Canada,  runs  from  lake  Erie 
into  lake  Ontario,  and  tlius  connects  the 
St  Lawrence  and  lake  Ontario  vrith  the 
upper  lakes.  Its  length  is  tliirty-six  miles ; 
its  breadth  is  from  half  a  mile  to  seven 
miles.  Several  islands  are  embraced 
within  it  At  Black  Rock,  two  miles  fix)in 
lake  Erie,  the  river  is  three  fburtlis  of  a 
mile  wide ;  and  this  is  its  breadth  at  the 
falls.  It  affords  a  great  variety  of  fish, 
such  as  stuigeon,  bass,  muscanunge,  or 
muscalunga ;  and  salmon-trout  are  numer- 
ous below  the  fiills.  The  white-fish, 
weighing  from  two  to  five  or  six  pounds, 
are  taken  in  seines,  from  October  to  May, 
It  is  a  most  delicious  fish,  and  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  river  and  the  great  lakes. 
From  fort  Erie,  on  the  Canada  shore,  at 
the  oudet  of  lake  Erie,  to  Chippewa 
(18  miles),  the  bank  is  from  four  to  ten 
feet  high.    From  Chippewa  to  the  great 


fiill,  two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  Can- 
ada shore,  there  is  a  descent  of  92 
feet,  and  the  bank  is  from  10  to  100  feet 
high.  The  river  is  here  so  rapid  that  h  is 
always  covered  with  a.  white  foam.  From 
the  cataract  to  Lewiston  is  seven  mUes; 
and  near  this  place  the  bank  is  310  ftet 
high,  composed  of  strata  of  soft  mud  and 
sand,  clay,  gypsum,  slate,  limestone,  and  a 
superstratum  of  earth.  From  Lewislofi 
to  lake  Ontario  is  seven  miles,  and  in  this 
distance  the  Northern  Terrace,  or  Moun- 
tain Ridge,  crosses  the  course  of  the  river. 
The  height  of  the  bank  then  dimini^Ms 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  The  whole 
descent  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  two  lakes,  is 
334  feet 

NiBELUNOBNLiED  (L  e.  mmg  of  tte 
Nihdungen) ;  an  ancient  German  epici 
litde  known  to  American  and  Engtieh 
readers,  but  ranking,  in  our  optniui, 
among  the  noblest  works  of  inoaginatioD. 
We  shall  therefore  treat  of  it  at  considen- 
ble  length,  and  compare  it,  in  closiiig,  in 
son^  of  its  most  striking  points,  with 
the  Iliad.  The  name  Jsfihdungenlud  n 
derived  from  Mfre2unf«ii,  or  MfUmgaL^ 
an  ancient  and  powerful  Bui^ndian  tribe, 
the  name  of  which,  in  all  probability,  mav 
also  be  founded  on  the  ancient  niythicai 
ideas  of  a  JSTiAelland  (land  of  mists)^  in  the 
North.  Othen  derive  the  name  from 
NibuUuniOn  (intrepid) ;  and  others  ^ 
from  the  GhMbdines.  (q.  v.)  The  subfect 
of  this  great  epic  is  the  dreadful  fate  of 
this  trifc^,  caused  by  the  passion  of  two 
princely  pairs.  The  one  pair  is  Siegfiied, 
son  of  king  Sigismund  of  Santen  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Chriemhild,  sister  to  Gunther, 
king  of  Burgundy ;  the  other  is  Guntber 
and  Brunhildis,  a  heroine  of  the  fabuloos 
North.  Siegfiied — as  noble  a  hero  as  ev- 
er was  depicted — ^is  beloved  by  Chrienh 
'hJld.  Her  brother  Giinther  is  enamored 
of  Brunhildis  of  Iceland.  But  the  fiur 
can  only  be  won  by  force.  A  successful 
suitor  must  conquer  her  in  combat  Grun- 
ther  promises  Siegfried  his  sister^  baodf 
if  he  will  aid  him  in  gaining  BrunhildiL 
Siegfried  conquers  the  martial  maid  by 
means  of  his  magic  cap,  which  makes  him 
invisible,  and  increases  his  strength  twelve 
fold,  and  gives  her  to  Giknther.  She  after- 
wards has  a  struggle  with  Gunther,  in 
which  she  overcomes  hint  Siegfiied  a 
second  time  reduces  her  to  submiaaiaii, 
and  takes  from  her  her  girdle  and  ring,  in 
which  lay  her  power.  These  he  gives  lo 
Chriemhild,  who,  in  a  subsequent  quaird 
with  Brunhildis,  shows  her  these  trophies 
of  her  defeat     Brunhildis  resolves  «n 
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vengeance,  and  penuades  Uecen  of 
Tranege  to  murder  Siefffiriedi  wnich  he 
eflfecta,  with  the  privity  of  Giinther. 
CbriemhiJd,  bent,  in  her  turn,  on  ven- 
mnce,  marries  the  heathen  £tzel  (AttiJa, 
oDg  of  the  Huns,  a  mythoiogical  per- 
sonage, who  appeara  in  various  stories, 
under  several  modifications) ;  invites  the 
Buigundians  to  the  court  ^  of  Etzei;  in- 
volves them  in  strife  with  the  Huns,  and, 
after  several  bloody  batdes,  both  parties 
are  destroyed.  Giinther  and  Hagen,  the 
sole  Burvivora,  are  taken  prisoneis  by  Die- 
bicb  of  fiem,  and  put  to  death  by  Cbriem- 
liUd.  This  poem  thus  becomes  most 
tragical  The  closing  scene  of  the  tra- 
gedy is  delineated  with  unrivalled  power 
by  Peter  Cornelius  (q.  v.),  in  the  plate 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his  en- 
gmviogs  illustrative  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
The  developement  of  character,  in  the 
progresB  of  the  story,  is  remarkable. 
Cbrierahild,  die  loVely  mistress  of  8ie^- 
fiied,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  the  epic, 
alto^ther  revengeful  and  implacable. 
Her  thirst  for  vengeance  drives  her  even 
to  many  a  foreigner  and  heathen,  merely 
to  obtain  the  means  of  destroying  the 
lace  of  G&nther;  and  we  become  some- 
what reconciled  to  Hu^n,  the  murderer 
of  Siegfried,  by  his  in&xible  devotion,  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  will  of  hia  sovereiffn 
lady  Brunhildis — a  devotion  which  feudal 
umes  esteemed  so  highly.  The  time  in 
which  we  find  the  historical  basis  of  this 
tragedy  is  about  430,  or  440,  A.  D. ;  the 
acene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  poem  of 
the  Nibelungen,  after  having  been  long 
ihigotten,  appeared  again  to  delight  the 
loveis  of  true  poetry  and  of  Crerman  an- 
tiquities. It  is  founded  on  original  sagaSf 
variooslv  interwoven  with  each  omer, 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  find  Scandinavian  modifica- 
tions in  the  Edda,  the  fVUkinasogCL,  and 
the  Mfivngasagcu  It  belongs  to  the  same 
heroic  age  with  the  Hddevinidu  (q.v.) 
The  Nibelungenlied  seems  to  have  under- 
gone several  remodellings,  at  different  pe- 
riodai  These  are  generally  considered  to  . 
be  four.  As  the  poet  who  save  it  its  pres- 
ent shape  has  not  disclosed  his  name,  and 
aa  no  information  exists  respectmg  him, 


conjectures  have  been  divided  as  to  who 
he  was.  From  the  author's  geopraphical 
knowledge  being  most  accurate  m  regard 
to  the  south-eastern  part  of  Germany,  and 
from  his  decided  predilection  for  Hunga- 
ry, and  his  dislike  towards  Bavaria,  as  well 
aa  firom  his  flatte^  towards  the  house  of 
Babenbergy  A.  W.  Schlegel  is  inclined  to 
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believe  that  Klingsohr  of  Hungary,  or 
Henry  of  Ofkerdingen, — both  of  whom 
were  present  at  the  great  poetical  contest 
at  the  court  of  the  luidnave  Hermann,  at 
Wartburg  (q.  v.),  in  IS^,— is  the  author. 
The  metrical  form  of  this  poem  is  the 
strophe,  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic  lines, 
in  rn^med  cOupleta,  and  admitting  of  the 
chief  accent  being  put  in  six  difierent 
places ;  also  with  spondaic,  anapestic  and 
dactyUc  rhythm,  and  a  female  csBsura  in 
the  middle.  That  jmrt  of  the  poem  enti- 
tled the  Laanitnt  (Du  Klagt)  is  undoubted- 
ly the  production  of  a  later  age,  and  is  in 
a  difierent  form.  Besides  several  &%%- 
menta,  there  have  been  preserved  six  man- 
uscripts of  the  Nibehmgenlied,  of  which 
,that  of  St.  Gall  is  the  oldest  Mikller 
was  the  firat  who  published  the  whole  po- 
em in  his  collection.  Von  der  Hagen  mst 
gave  a  tranaktion  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
and,  in  1810,  a  critical  edition  of  the  origi- 
nal, at  Beriin.  After  this,  he  published, 
in  Breslau  (1830),  die  Song  of  theNibeluu- 
gen  for  the  first  Time  in  the  oldest  Form, 
nt>m  the  Manuscript  of  St  Gall,  with  a 
Comparison  of  the  other  Manuscripts. 
The  second  edition,  with  a  dictionary  and 
notes,  was  iNiblished  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  (1824),  in  two  volumes.  To  the 
works  on  this  poem  belong  Gdttlin^s  Udter 
das  GtsehiehUtche  vn  Mbehmgenhede  (Ru- 
dolstadt,  1814),  and  his  JViSdungm  und 
Gibellinm  (Rudolstadt,  1816);  Charles 
Lachmanu,  ^e6er  die  uripr&ngUcht  GtdaU 
de8GtdkhUv<mderJVibdungmJ>Mh{Ber' 
liQ,  1816),  and  the  edition  of  the  poem  it- 
self b^  the  same.  There  is  also  an  edition 
by  Ulnsberg;  an  unsuccessful  translation, 
in  prose,  by  Zeune ;  a  metrical  transla- 
tion, carefully  following  the  original,  (ly 
BCbsching  (1815);  and  one  by  Simrock 
(Berlin,  1827).— See  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's 
opinion,  in  the  Deutachea  Muatmn  (L  67) ; 
Mone's  EkdeUun^m  daa  JVibeUmgen-Lied 
(Heidelberg,  1818);  Yonder  HBfen  Die 
JVtbe2tittf  en,  Hire  nedenUungfStr  due  Gegen- 
wmi  una  immer  (Breslau,  1819);  his  pre- 
face to  his  edition  and  translation  of  the 
Edda  Songs  (1812--1814),  and  of  die 
mUungasajra  (1813— 1815).— See  also 
Grimm^  Mmerkungen  zu  den  tdid&n- 
iachen  Heldegdiedem^  and  MfillerVi  Sagabib- 
lioihek.  The  lan^age  of  the  Iliad  is,  in 
our  opinion,  supenor  to  that  of  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied, both  as  to  the  idiom  itself  and 
the  mastership  with  which  the  Greek  poet 
wields  it,  though  the  German  epic  has  a 
childlike  and  venerable  simplicity.  On 
the  other  hand,  die  plan  of  the  latter  ap- 
pears to  us  vastiy  superior  to  that  of  the 
foimc 


inner. 


It  is  a  great  plan,  finim  begm- 
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rung  to  end,  and  embraces  a  whole  event ; 
the  Iliad  but  a  part  of  an  event ;  though 
we  do  not  deny  a  unity  of  plan  to  the 
Greek  poem,  whether  this  was  original,  or 
only  the  work  of  a  later  age,  which  joined 
together  disconnected  rhapsodies.  The 
heroes  of  the  Nibelungenlied  deserve  the 
name  for  their  characters,  as  well  as  their 
deeds.  CbaracterB  are  developed  in  this 
poem  as  in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare,  whilst 
we  find  little  of  this  in  the  liiad,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Achilles.  The 
difference,  too,  between  the  chief  heroes 
of  the  two  poems,  is  striking.  Achilles  is 
a  grand,  but  a  wilful  and  violent  character, 
whilst  Siejg^ried  is  noble  in  action,  pure  in 
soul,  and  full  of  love.  In  both  poems,  the 
chief  hero  appears  but  for  a  short  time. 
The  Iliad  does  not  briilg  him  prominently 
forward  till  late  in  the  action,  while  the 
Nibelungenlied  soon  removes  him  from 
ihe  stage ;  yet,  in  both  poems,  the  whole 
action  turns  upon  this  individual.  The 
Iliad  celebrates  friendship,  in  the  instance 
of  itB  first  hero,  as  one  of  the  highest 
blessings  of  naortals;  in  the  other  epic, 
secondary  heroes  illustrate  the  beauty  of 
this  connexion.  In  the  former,  the  world 
of  gods  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
whole  poem ;  in  the  latter,  this  element  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  Iliad  abounds  in 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  actions ;  the 
Nibelungenlied  describes  but  little  ;  yet 
Crerman  painters,  of  the  first  rank,  justly 
consider  this  epic  as  of  a  plastic  character 
throughout  The  rhvme  in  the  German 
poem  would,  of  itself,  prevent  so  easy  a 
flow  of  narrative  as  distinguishes  the 
Homeric  epic ;  yet  it  never  misleads  the 
•German  poet  into  affected  point  or  round- 
ed phrase,  such  as  we  so  often  meet  in  the 
more  modern  poems ;  for  instance,  in  Tas- 
80.  The  origin  of  the  whole  catastrophe, 
in  both  poems,  is  love ;  but  what  a  differ- 
ence is  there  in  the  love  depicted,  and  the 
use  made  of  it,  in  the  two  poems!  The 
lover  in  the  Iliad  appears  like  a  boy,  who 
is  very  properly  scolded  for  his  impetuos- 
ity by  bis  relations.  The  love  of  Siegfried 
is  of  the  noblest  kind — ^the  love  of  a  hero. 
In  the  Iliad,  love  soon  ceases  to  be  the 
prominent  agent ;  in  the  Nibelungenlied, 
It  is  throughout  the  source  of  the  action. 
The  Iliad  ends  eari}^  and  does  not  even 
carry  us  to  the  death  of  Achilles,  which 
the  poem  predicts,  in  so  many  passages, 
as  near ;  nay,  for  which  it  prepares  us  in 
that  channinff  passage  in  which  Patroclus 
requests  his  friend  to  let  the  ashes  of  both 
repose  in  the  same  urn.  The  poet  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  becoming  too  tragical. 
The  Nibelungenlied  exterminates  a  whole 


tribe,  leaving  only  a  few  to  moura  liie 
tragic  end :  uid  what  a  scene  of  mourn- 
ing !  how  simple  and  solemn !  Both  the 
poems,  with  the  simplicity  of  early  times, 
describe  the  approach  of  all  imponuit 
events,  and  the  reader  is  never  surprised 
by  unexpected  turns ;  but  the  interest  is 
not  lessened  by  this.  Homer  appears  ia- 
dividually  in  his  poem  much  more  than 
the  poet  of  the  Nibelungen,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  frequent  appeals  to  the 
muses  for  assistance,  and  in  the  epithets 
which  he  gives  to  each  hero,  and  which 
recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  ides 
of  an  observer  and  narrator.  The  Ger- 
man poet  never  appears  himself;  he  nei- 
ther gives  epithets  to  his  heroes,  nor  im- 
plores heavenly  assistance.  The  great 
tragedy  unfolds  without  visible  intenren- 
tion.  We  do  not  mean  that  Uomer  piD- 
trudes  himself,  like  the  second-rate  {meis 
of  our  day,  but  thdt  the  author  is  not  kept 
so  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  Greek  epic 
as  in  the  German.  The  genius  of  the 
poet,  or  poets  of  the  Homeric  songs  ap- 
pears mostly  in  th^  narration,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  being  not  remaritable,  and 
the  characters  having  little  heroic  about 
them,  except  the  mi^ty  force  with  which 
they  hurl  their  spears,  and  requiringcontiD- 
ually  the  direct  interference  of  the  gods. 
Pallas  must  take  the  reins,  Apollo  inter- 
pose his  shield,  &c.  It  is  therefore  the 
story  which  delights  in  Homer.  In  the 
Nibelungenlied,  3ie  greamess  of  the  poet 
appears  more  from  the  plan,  and  tlie  mas- 
terly manner  in  which  the  characters  are 
brought  out  and  sustained,  and  less  in  the 
description  and  narrative.  Yet  hpw  fiili 
of  life,  how  clear  every  thing  happens  be- 
fore you!  If  we  include,  in  our  compar- 
ison, the  Odyssey,  tve  may  say  that  bodi 
the  Greek  and  the  German  poets  make  a 
grave  impression.  A  whole  heroic  race 
perishes  in  the  latter ;  and,  afler  having 
read  it  tlirough,  you  feel,  for  a  moment, 
inclined  to  ask,  Why  did  the  world  con- 
tinue to  roll  on  ?  Such  a  tragic  picture  of 
hfe  leaves  a  different  impression  from  the 
Greek  poet's  dark  views  of  human  destiny, 
as  shown,  for  instance,  in  Ulysses's  visit  to 
the  departed.  How  disheartening  is  the 
effect  of  the  scenes  of  pining  discontent 
which  he  meets  there !  a  life  of  labor  suc- 
ceeded by  an  eternity  of  gloom.  Listen 
to  Achilles's  confession  in  the  realm  of 
the  dead. 

NiCANOER,  a  learned  Greek  physician 
and  poet  at  the  court  of  Pergamus,  about 
160  years  B.  C,  was  bom,  according  » 
some  accounts,  at  Colophon.  TwooflA 
poems  are  still  extant — TkeriacOy  upon 
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poisonous  aBiinalSy  and  the  remediefl 
agaiiifit  their  bite ;  and  •^kxipharmacti,  upon 
antidoteB  in  general.  Both  are  impor- 
tant in  natural  history.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  those  Gorrseus (Paris,  1557,  4to.), 
of  Salvimis  (Florence,  1764),  and  of  J.  G. 
Schneider  (Halle,  1792). 

Nicaragua  ;  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Guatiaia]canconfederacy(8eeCenfra/.^iner- 
tco),  lying  between  the  Caribbean  sea  on 
the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the 
state  of  Honduras  on  the  nofth,  and  that 
of  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  chief 
place  IB  Leon,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
the  Pacific  (32,000  inhabitants),  situated 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  com- 
municates with  the  lake  Nicaragua.  The 
population  of  the  state  in  1824  was  about 
175,000.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  tropical 
fhiitB,  oocoa,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  lin- 
en, &c  The  country  is  well  wooded, 
and  the  forests  yield  valuable  dye-woods 
and  gum&  Silver  mines,  and  the  gold  of 
the  river^  furnish  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  veiy  ingenious  in  goldsmith's  woik, 
widi  the  materials  for  their  trade. 

Nicaragua,  Lake  ;  a  large  fresh  water 
lake  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  120 
miles  in  length  by  41  in  breadth,  of  great 
depth,  and  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. It  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the 
liver  S.  Juan,  which  is  sixty-four  miles 
lon^  and  receives  the  waters  of  lake  Leon, 
which  is  ten  miles  to  the  north-west,  by  a 
navigable  river.  The  Leon  is  but  thirteen 
miles  Grom  the  Pacific,  and  but  five  from 
the  river  Tosta,  which  entere  that  ocean. 
A  union  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of 
these  chajmels  is  contemplated. 

NiCA&AOUA  Wood,  a  kind  of  dye- 
wood,  of  a  bright  red  color,  brought  from 
the  state  of  Nicaragua  (q.  v.),  is  thought 
to  be  a  speci3S  of  the  Cfiesalpina,  and  re- 
sembles Brazil  wood  (C<E9alpina  echinata) 
in  its  properties,  but  yields  a  smaller 
amount  of  cok)rihg  matter. 

Nice,  or  Nizza  ;  principal  town  of  the 
county  of  th^  same  name,  belonging  to 
the  duchy  of  Piedmont  (1378  square  miles, 
125,000  inhabitaniB),  situated  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Montalbano,  not  far  firom  the 
entrance  of  the  Poglione  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  town  has  a  fortified  port, 
and '  19,700  inhabitants,  who  prepare  to- 
bacco, sUk  thread,  liqueurs,  perfumery  and 
essences.  The  buildings  and  streets  of 
the  new  town  are  fine,  whilst  the  old 
town  has  dark,  crooked,  dirty  streets,  and 
dartc,  misshapen  houses.  The  town  and  the 
environs,  where  also  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre  are  to  be  seen,  are  celebrated 
for  a  pure,  healthy  air,  and  great  mildness 


of  climate,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
which  mildness  proceeds  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  northern  mountains.  These 
are  connected  vrith  the  Alps,  and  protect 
the  country  from  storms.  For  this  reason 
it  is  resorted  to  ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  that 
in  good  weather  the  mountains  of  Corsica 
are  visible.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
commerce,  particularly  in  raw  spun  silk, 
some  oil  and  fiowere,  which,  in  winter,  arc 
sent  to  Paris,  and  even  to  London. 

Nice  {Nkcea),  formerly  a  considerable 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
some  nuns  yet  remain.  ,  A  part  of  its 
former  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  small 
village  of  Isnik.  Nice  is  celebrated  for 
two  ecclesiastical  councils  held  there. 
The  first  was  convoked  by  Constantino 
(q.  V.)  the  Great,  in  325,  chiefiy  with  the 
purpose  of  settilnff  the  Arian  controver- 
sies. His  personfd  influence,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Athanasius  (q.  v.),  obtained  the 
condemnation  of  Arianism  by  318  bishops. 
(See  Ariana,)  Among  the  twenty  canons 
of  this  council,  the  most  important  is  the 
confession,  hence  called  the  JVteene  creedj 
based  on  the  Aposdes'  creed,  and,  with  the 
Athanasian  creed,  still  received  by  the 
larger  part  of  the  Christian  world.  (See 
CriecL)  The  celebration  of  Easter  on  the 
same  day  throughout  Christendom,  and 
some  pomts  of  church  government,  &c., 
were  also  regulated  by  the  same  council. 
The  proposition  to  enforce  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  vras  rejected,  and  permission 
was  granted  to  married  clersymen  to  re- 
tain their  wives.  The  second  council  was 
convened  by  the  empress  Irene,  in  787, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  iconoclasts 
(q.v.),  determined,  that  although  divine 
honorawere  not  to  be  paid  to  images, 
they  were  to  be  honored  by  kissing,  genu- 
fiexions,  incense,  and  buiiiing  of  lights. 
The  preservation  of  relics  in  the  chimshes 
was  also  ordained. 

NicBRE  Creed.  (See  Creed,  and  Mce.) 

Niche  (Italian  nicckia,  a  shell);  a  cavi- 
ty or  hollow  place  in  the  thickness  of  a 
wall,  to  place  a  figure  or  statue  in.  Niched 
are  made  of  all  segments  under  a  semi- 
circle; they  are  sometimes  also  square. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
niches  to  the  figur^  and  the  pedestals  of 
the  figures  to  the  niches. 

Nicholas  I,  Paulowitch,  present  em- 
peror of  Russia,  was  bom  July  7,  1796, 
succeeded  (1825)  his  brother  Alexander  I, 
afler  Cassarowitsch  Constantino  (died 
1831),  his  elder  brother,  bad  renounced 
his  claims  in  his  favor,  in  December, 
1825.  He  was  married,  July  13,  1817,  to 
Alexandra  Feodorowua  (formerly  Char- 
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lotte),  piincesB  of  Pmna,  bom  July  13, 
1798.  He  has  six  childreii.  Alexander, 
the  eldest,  and  heir  apparent,  was  bora  in 
1818.  The  history  of  Russia,  under  his 
reign,  is  to  be  found  under  Rautia. 

Nicholas,  St.,  bishop  of  Myra,  in 
Lvcia,  was  bom  at  Patara,  and  rused  to 
a  Insihopric  by  Constantino  the  Great  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  charity. 
He  was  also  considered  the  petron  of  vir- 
gins and  of  seaftring  men.  The  Domini* 
cans  adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint, 
and  the  Russians  hold  his  memory  in 
great  venmation.  He  died  about  393. 
Gadshill,  m  the  firat  part  of  Henry  IV, 
uses  the  term  SL  Mleholas^M  derksj  as  a 
cant  phrase  for  highwaymen.'  Warbur- 
ton  remailcs  upon  this  expression,  that  St 
Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  scholais,  who 
are  thence  called  iSL  Meholas^s  derks,  and 
as  JSMoUut  or  Old  Nvdty  is  a  cant  name 
for  the  devil,  Gkidshill  equivocally  calls 
robbers  cUrkB  qf  St,  Mchtoku.  See  also 
his  note,  to  the  same  e^ct,  on  a  passagein 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (act  iii, 
B0.1),  Grey  further  renuuica,  that  rob- 
bers aro  called  SL  MchUoM'skmghU. 

Nichols,  John,  follow  of  the  antiqua- 
rian soeieties  of  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Perth,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  editor 
of  the  Gendeman's  Magazine,  was  bom 
at  Islington,  1744,  and,  naving  received  a 
libenl  education,  he  became  at  an  early 
age  an  ^M^rentice  to  Bowyer,  the  learned 
printer.  He  was  subsequently  admitted 
mto  nartnership  with  his  master,  oi;!  whose 
deatn  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of 
one  of  the  first  typographical  establiah- 
ments  in  London.  In  1778,  he  became 
coadjutor  with  David  Heniv,  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Grentleman's  Magazine ;  and, 
on  the  decease  of  that  ffendeman,the  duties 
of  editordevolved  on  Mr.  Nichols.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  may  be  men- 
tioned. Anecdotes,  literaiy  and  biographi- 
eal,ofWilliam  Bowyer  (1778, 8vo.),  which 
formed  the  basLs  of  his  Literaiy  Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy  (9  vols.,  8vo.); 
Illustrations  of  tlie  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (6  vo]s.,8vo.X  supple- 
mentaiy  to  the  preceding  work ;  and  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  LeicestershirB 
(folio).    He  died  m  1826. 

Nicholson,  James,  an  American  naval 
officer,  was  bom  in  Chestertown,  on  the 
eastem  shore  of  Maiyland,  in  the  year 
1737.  His  ancestors  were  amons  the  first 
and  most  respectable  setden  of  Siat  prov- 
ince. Having  a  predilection  for  the  lifo 
of  a  sailor,  he,  and  two  brothers  who  were 
afterwards  commanders  in  the  American 
navy,  were  trained  to  the  sea.    This  occu- 


pation he  followed  until  the  year  1763;  at 
which  time  he  married,  and  settled  in  the 
city  of  New  Yoric,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  1771.  He  then  lemmed  to 
his  native  province,  and  lived  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  until  the  pe- 
riod of  hostilities  between  Cheat  Brittia 
and  her  colonies  in  America.  At  thtt 
time,  the  fkiglish  privateers  captured  mmy 
trading  vessels  on  the  shores  of  the  Chei- 
apeake.  The  government  of  Maiylnd' 
therefore  built  and  equipml  a  ship  of  wv, 
which  they  named  the  j[>efon9e,  and  put 
under  the  command  of  Nicholson,  who 
recaptured,  in  March,  1776,  several  vesBeh 
which  had  been  taken  by  a  British  dip 
called  the  Otter.  In  1778,  the  eommiod 
of  the  Tmmbull,  a  fiigate  of  32  guns,  urn 
given  to  captain  Nicholson.  Jane  %  ITBO^ 
a  severe  and  close  engagement  took  phee 
between  the  Trumtmll  and  a  Britidi 
fiigate,  called  the  Wyatt  The  engage- 
ment continued  for  three  hours,  at  tfaeeod 
of  which  time  the  damaced  condition  of 
the  Trumbull's  masts  induced  Nicboboa 
to  draw  ofL  The  Tmmbull  had  ei|lit 
men  killed  and  twenty-one  wounded,  nine 
of  whom  died  after  the  action.  Her 
crew  consifltod  of  only  199  fnen  at  tbe 
commencement  of  the  action.  This  a^ 
tion,  next  to  the  engagement  of  the  Rich- 
ard and  SeraptSy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  most  severe  during  the  vnr. 
TheTrumbull  was  afterwards  taken  bya 
English  frigate  and  ship,  and  carried  iam 
New  York.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutioD- 
ary  war,  captain  Nicholson  waa  released 
ftom  confinement,  but  oontmued  to  rende 
in  New  York  with  his  fiunily. .  He  died 
in  September,  1806. 

NicHOLsoN,William,  an  ingenious  writer 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1758» 
and  went  to  India,  when  young,  in  tin 
maritime  service.  In  177^  he  becnne 
agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  and  afterwards  settied  in  tibe  me- 
tropolis as  a  mathematical  teacheri  He 
took  out  patents  for  various  inventioBi^ 
and  publislied  a  Journal  of  Natural  Philof* 
ophy.  Chemistry  and  the  Arts,  which  wtf 
continued  for  several  yearsL  His  woiii 
are  principally  compilations,  but  executed 
with  judgment  Among  them  are,  an  la- 
troduction  to  Natural  Philosophy  (1782,S 
vols.,  8vo.),  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  &c 
Mr.  Joyce  (died  1816)  is  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  editor  of  the  Encyclopeedit 
pubushed  under  the  name  of  Nlcholeoa, 
who  is  understood  to  have  had  but  littb 
concem  in  the  work,  except  as  an  ooct- 
sional  contributor 
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Nickel  ;  a  metal  wboee  distinct  char- 
acter was  suspected  by  Cronstedt  in  1751, 
and  fully  ascertained  bv  Bergmann  in 
1775k  The  ore  in  which  it  was  nrst  found, 
and  from  which  it  is  principally  obtained 
at  present,  is  the  Kupftr  mchtl^  or  sulphu- 
ret  of  nickel,  mixed  also  with  aisenic, 
iron  and  cobalt  The  pure  metal  and  its 
preparations  are  obtained  from  this  mine- 
ral, or  from  the  artificial  arseniuret  called 
9ftii8,  a  metallurgic  production  derived 
irom  the  roasted  ores  of  cobalt  The  most 
conveivent  method  for  obtaining  the  metal 
is  that  in  which  the  speiss  is  employed, 
and  was  suggested  by  doctor  Wollaston. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  pulverized 
speisB,  and  nitric  acid,  also,  at  intervals,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  fourth  part ; 
a  creen  solution  is  formed,  and  after  a 
subsidence  of  several  hours,  the  green,  su- 
pernatant liquid  is  decanted  and  evapo- 
rated until  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel 
are  deposited :  a  further  evaporation  gives 
a  crust  of  arseniate  and  sulphate,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  agitated  by  a  cur- 
rent of  sulphureted  hydrogen  until  pre- 
cipitation ceases.  The  fluid  is  filtered 
again,  and  more  of  the  apple-ffreen  matter 
obtained  by  evaporation,  which,  when 
redisBoIved,  becomes  opaque,  owing  to  the 
precipitation  of  arsenious  acid.  The  fluid 
is  again  filtered,  evaporated,  and  sufiered 
to  ciystallize,  when  the  sulphate  of  nickel 
may  be  relied  upon  as  being  entirely  pure. 
This  sulphate,  being  again  dissolved,  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the 
resulting  carbonate,  made  into  balls  with 
oil,  and  surrounded  with  charcoal  in  a 
crocible,  and  being  heated  in  a  melting 
fhmace  for  two  hours,  yields  a  pure  button 
of  nickel.  Its  color,  in  this  condition,  is 
between  that  of  silver  and  tin  ;  and  when 
polished,  its  lustre  is  equal  to  that  of  plat- 
inom.  It  is  malleable,  and  can  be  forged 
into  bars  when  hot,  and  hammered  into 
plates  when  cold ;  specific  gravity,  when 
cast,  is  8.402,  and  when  forged,  8.66.  It 
is  capable  of  being  drawn  into  very  fine 
wire.  It  is  less  fusible  than  iron.  In  a 
covered  crucible,  some  of  it  is  volatilized, 
and  appears  in  drops  on  the  cover  of  the 
crucible.  It  is  attractable  by  the  magnet 
neariy  in  the  same  degree  as  iron,  and  be- 
comes itself  a  magnet  by  touching,  ham- 
mering, &C.  As  nickel  does  not  rust,  it 
has  a  very  great  superiority  over  steel  in 
the  construction  or  a  compass.  There 
are  two  oxides  of  nickel — ^the  dark  ash- 
gray  and  the  black.  If  potash  be  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate, 
and  the  precipitate  dried,  we  obtain  the 
prtAoxide,  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
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pound  of  about  100  metal  with  28  oxygen. 
The  peroxide  was  formed  by  Th^nard,  by 
passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide 
difiused  in  water  :*  a  black  insoluble  per- 
oxide remains  at  the  bottom.  Its  color 
is  a  brilliant  black.  When  heated,  it  loses' 
oxygen,  and  becomes  protoxide.  Sulpkuret 
^  nickdf  prepared  direcdy  from  its  ele- 
ments, is  Ota  yeUow  color,  like  iron  pvrites, 
and  brittie.  It  consisto  of  70  nickel  and 
90  sulphur.  Chloride  of  nickel  is  prepared 
by  evaporating  the  muriate  to  dryness. 
It  is  of  a  yellow-green  color,  and  is  a  proto- 
chloride.  When  calcined  in  a  retort,  one 
portion,  of  an  olive-green  color,  remains  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  another 
sublimes,  and  crystallizes  in  small,  light, 
brilliant  plates  of  a  ^Id-yellow  color ; 
these  are  the  deutochlonde.  An  iodide  of 
nidlui  may  be  obtained  hj  heating  iodine 
and  nickel  in  a  tube.  It  is  a  brown  sub- 
stance ;  fUsible ;  soluble  in  water,  to  which 
it  impeits  a  light-green  color.  The  salts 
of  mekel  possess  the  following  general 
properties :  They  have  usually  a  green 
color,  and  yield  a  white  precipitate  with 
ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Ammonia  dis- 
solves the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphureted 
hydrogen  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no 
precipitate.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
ash throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 
Their  composition  has  been  very  imper- 
fectiy  ascertained.  The  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  have  little  action  upon 
nickel.  Sulphate  of  nickel  crystallizes 
very  readily.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
square  prism.  The  nitric  and  nitro-muri- 
aric  acids  are  the  most  appropriate  solvents 
of  nickel.  The  ninic  solution  is  of  a  pure 
green  color.  Carbonate  of  potasli  throws 
down  from  it  a  pale  apple-green  precipi- 
tate, which,  when  well  ivashed  and  dried, 
is  very  light  When  ammonia  is  added 
in  excess  to  a  nitric  solution  of  nickel,  a 
blue  precipitate  is  formed,  which  changes 
to  a  purple-red  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  con- 
verted to  an  apple-green  by  an  acid.  The 
alloys  of  nickel  with  other  metals  are  un- 
important With  gold,  in  the  ratio  of  20 
rto  1  oz.  nickel,  a  brass-colored  brit- 
compound  is  formed.  With  iron  it 
unites  in  every  proportion.  If  nickel  pre- 
vails, the  metal  is  white,  and  the  ductility 
and  magnetism  are  equal  to  that  of  iron. 
Itdoed  not  amalgamate  with  mercury. 
Pure  nickel  being  dear  and  rare,  it  is  en- 
tirely unknown  in  common  life,  and  al- 
most so  in  the  arts.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  applied  to  useful  purposes  if  it  could 
be  found  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  ore^ 
of  nickel  are  not  numerous.  They  con- 
sist of  native  niekelf  arsemad  nickd,  and 
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niekd  otkn.  Native  nickel  ib  found  in 
delicate  capillaiy  ciyBtab,  of  a  metallic 
lustre  and  bnas-yellow  color.  According 
to  Arfiedson,  it  consiats  of  64^  nickd 
and  34ii6  sulphur.  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
it  melts  into  a  brittle  metallic  gloiwue, 
colors  glass  of  borax  violet-blue,  and  is 
diasolYM  in  nitric  acid  without  leaving  a 
residue.  It  occurs  at  Johanngeoigwistadt 
in  Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  whemia,  and 
in  the  Westerwald.  It  has  sometimea 
been  called  eapQkary  pyriiea,  Arsenical 
niekdf  or  h^fer  mdcd,  occurs  reticulated, 
dendntic  and  botryoidal,  but  more  com- 
monly massive.  Cleavage  unknown,  im- 
perfect ;  fracture  small  concboidal,  un- 
even; surfiice  smooth;  lustre  metallic; 
color  copper  rod;  streak  pale,  brownish- 
black;  brittle;  hardness  above  that  of 
fluor;  specific  gravity  7.65.  It  consists 
of  nickd  44i20 ;  arsenic  54.73,  with  small 
proportions  of  iron,  lead,  cobalt  and  sul- 
phur. Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  melts 
upon  charcoal,  and  emits  an  arsenical 
smelL  It  chiefly  occurs  in  veins,  often 
accompanied  by  ores  of  silver  and  lead. 
In  undergoing  natural  decompoaidon,  it  is 
sometimes  covered  by  an  apple-sreen, 
fiiable  substance,  which  is  called  the 
Tuckd  ockrcy  and  which  consists  of  37.35 
oxide  of  nickel  and  a  litde  cobalt,  of  36.97 
arsenic  acid,  and  24.32  of  water.  Araen- 
ical  nickel  is  found  in  veins,  at  Schnee- 
berg,  Freiberg,  and  several  other  places  in 
Saxony ;  also  in  Bohemia,  Thuringia, 
Hessia,  Dauphiny,  Cornwall.  It  has  been 
met  with  also  in  the  U.  States,  at  one  lo- 
cality, Chatham,  Conn.,  associated  with  ar- 
senical cobalt  Mr.  Dobereiner  has  ob- 
served that  the  metallic  alloy,  consisting 
chieflv  of  arsenic  and  nickel,  which  is  ol> 
tained  from  the  process  of  fabricatiuff 
smalt,  often  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
tabular  crystals,  and  is  in  every  re^>ect 
similar  to  arsenical  nickel. 
NicKOJACK  Cate.  fSee  Cave,) 
Nick,  Old  ;  the  deviL  Butler  sportive- 
ly derives  this  term  fit>m  Nicholas  Machi- 
avelli ; 

Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er  a  trick 

(Though  he  gave  name  to  our  Old  Nick) 

But  was  below  the  leaat  of  these. 

Uudibnu,  p.  iii.  c.  1. 1.  1314. 
But  it  was  in  use  among  the  English 
vnitere  before  the  time  of  Nick  Macbia- 
vel,  and  is  derived  Grom  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, who  called  the  devil  CHd  Mck,  or, 
probabljT,  ftt)m  the  northern  sea-god,  or 
evil  spirit  of  the  waters  (JVUken\ 

NicoBAR  IsLAiros ;  a^roup  ot  nineteen 
islands  in  the  bay  of  ^ngal,  between  6° 
45^  and  9°  ly  N.  lat.,  and  93°  and  93* 


£.  k».  They  yirid  cocoas,  j^anlaiiii, 
teak,  sassafias,  pine-apples,  The  thick 
forests  and  heavy  dews  render  the  climate 
unhealthy  for  foreigners.  The  Danes 
fiNrmed  a  settlement  here  in  1756^  but 
(Vrere  obliged  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of 
the  mentality  among  the  ooloniBls. 

NiconcM us  ;  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Pharisees,  who  is  represented  in  the  gos- 

S el  as  a  ruler  of  the  Jews.  He  went  to 
esus  by  night  to  receive  the  instructioos 
of  a  teacher  whom  he  believed  to  come 
from  God,  and  afterwards  defended  him 
openly  before  the  Pharisees^  and  assiBied 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  in  paying  the  last 
honors  to  their  divine  Master.  Nicode- 
mus  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  digni- 
ties, driven  from  the  synagosue,  and  ran- 
ished  ftxnn  Jerusalem  by  me  Jewa  A 
spurious  gospel,  called  the  Jkte^  is  ascribed 
to  him. 

NicoiiAi,  Christopher  Frederic ;  a  Ger- 
man author  and  bookseller  of  some  noto 
in  the  history  of  German  literature,  as  the 
ft>under  of  the  AUgememe  Deutsche  BiUi- 
othek^  which  contributed  essentially  to 
nromote  a  critical  spirit  in  Germany. 
Nicolai  was  bom  in  1733,  in  Berlin.  HSs 
&ther,  a  bookseller,  educated  him  aoricdy. 
In  1749^  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  in  order  to  learn  the  book  trade, 
and,  by  the  greatest  industry  and  econo- 
my, was  enabled  to  study  several  sci- 
ences and  languages  in  die  then  existing 
imiversity  of  Frankfoit  In  1752,  he  re- 
tuined  to  Berlin,  and  wrote  his  Letters  on 
tiie  Present  State  of  Belles-Lettres,  in  1 756. 
He  soon  united  with  Leasing  and  Men- 
delssohn, and  die  three  pursued  their  la- 
bors for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
without  submitting  to  the  existing  rules 
of  taste.  In  1759,  supported  by  other 
literati,  they  began  their  Letters  on  the 
most  recent  German  Literature  (34  vols, 
Beriin,  1759  to  17G5).  In  1765,  Nicolai 
executed  his  plan  of  the  General  Crermaa 
Libraiy — a  critical  work,  which  was  con- 
tinued forty  years,  and  had  an  important 
influence  upon  German  literature.  Nico- 
lai ceased  to  edit  it  at  the  end  of  the 
107th  volume,  in  1792.  The  seTerity 
of  this  work,  in  which  the  criticisms  wot 
written  in  a  cold,  prosaic  tone,  involved 
him  in  many  disputes;  among  otiiers,  with 
Wieland,  Fichte,  Herder,  and  Lavater. 
After  1770,  he  devoted  hunself  to  the 
study  of  the  ftnances  and  commerce  of 
Prussia.  He  published  Anecdotea  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Persona  around 
him,  in  six  numbers,  from  1788  to  1793; 
which  have  historical  value.  His  Topo- 
graphical and  Historical  Accoimt  of  Ber> 
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fin  (third  editioD,  Beiijn,  1786»  3  vols.)  is 
an  excellent  work.  His  novels  have  little 
merit,  yet  bis  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebal- 
<lu8  Nothanker  (fourth  edition,  1799),  with 
engravings  by  Chodowiecki,  was  translated 
into  French,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Swedish. 
His  Journey  through  Switzerland  and 
Germany — a  work  containing  much  sta- 
tistical iiifi)r[nation,  and  written  in  a  bold 
tone-Hunounted,  in  1796,  to  twelve  vol- 
umes. Fichte  attacked  him  in  his  Fred- 
eric Nicolai's  Life  and  strange  Opinions, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  (Tubmgen,  1801). 
Nicolai  often  misunderstood  themrection  of 
tbe  public  mind  in  Germany ;  and  this  was 
the  case  when  that  bright  star  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  German  literature — Gotbe. 
He  also  attacked  Kant's  philosophy.  In 
1791,  some  causes  which  violendy  agitated 
his  mind  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
nerves,  that  for  several  weeks  he  appear- 
ed to  himself  continually  surrounded  with 
beings,  whom  he  distinctly  knew,  how- 
ever, to  be  mere  creations  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  died  in  1811.  He  wrote  many 
eulogies,  and  other  works  not  enumerated 
h^  on  Freemasonry,  the  Templars,  &c. 
Goekingk  wrote  his  Life,published  in  1820. 

NicoLAiTANS,  according  to  the  general 
and  literal  explanation  of  the  passage 
in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  v.  6),  where 
they  are  mentioned,  and  according 
to  the  statements  of  the  Others  Irenieus 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  were  here- 
tics, who  extended,  in  the  first  century, 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Nicholas  of 
Antioch,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  as  one  of  the  seven  deacons  at 
Jenisalem,  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
this  sect,  by  tbe  perversion  of  his  advice 
to  abuse  the  flesh ;  i.  e.  to  suppress  sensual 
feelings,  which  was  interpreted  by  some 
in  a  sense  directly  contnuy  to  his  inten- 
tion. These  indulged  in  paffan  sacrifices 
and  the  pleasures  of  sense.  This  sect,  if 
it  really  existed,  which  is  doubted  by  sev- 
eral, soon  perished.  The  Gnostics  (q.  v.) 
ma^  have  received  among  them  the  re- 
mains of thesect  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  fbUowere  of  the  Anabaptist  NicoIaL 

Nicoi^us  Pis  ANUS, .  of  the  city  of 
Pisa;  the  first  true  restorer  of  sculpture 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  principal  work,  in  Bologna, 
is  the  Area  ai  S.  Domenico,  with  fine 
reliefs.  He  also  ornamented  the  basilica 
of  St.  John,  erected  in  Pisa,  in  1153,  with 
fine  sculpture.  He  died  in  127.^  The 
first  period  of  the  history  of  revived  sculp- 
ture is  dated  fiom  his  time  to  that  of 
Donatello.  His  son  John  was  also  an  able 
sculptor  (magistar  Icqpidum).     Works  of 


merit  executed  b^  him  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XI,  and  at  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Arezzo. 

Nicoi^  property  Nicol6  Isouaro, 
one  of  the  most  favorite  theatrical  com- 
posers of  France,  was  bom  at  Malta,  1777. 
his  father,  who  was  chamberlain  to  the 
grand  master,  paid  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  and  had  several 
of  them  brought  up  in  France.  *  Con- 
stant de  Campion,  commander  of  tbe  or- 
der of  Malta,  placed  younff  Isouard  at  a 
school  in  Paris,  where  his  rather  intended 
that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
navy.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
pianoforte.  He  had  already  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  when  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  induced 
him  to  return  to  Malta  (1790).  Although 
his  fitther  now  destined  him  for  the  com- 
mercial career,  he  still  continued  to  study 
music  with  great  success,  and  even  be- 
came acquainted  with  counterpoint  From 
Malta  he  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  spent 
some  years  as  cleik  in  a  counting-house, 
and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
studv  of^  music.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Naples,  where  he  completed  his  study  of 
the  art  of  composition.  The  famous 
Guglielmi  instructed  him  in  dramatical 
composition.  He  now  determined,  against 
the  wish  of  his  parents,  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  favorite  art,  and  wrote  his 
first  opera  at  Florence — VAwiso  ai  Man." 
taJti — the  favorable  reception  of  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  determination. 
However,  out  of  regard  to  his  pirents,  he 
published  his  worlui  under  the  name  of 
J^icolb  only,  not  addin (^  his  surname  until 
some  time  afberwards,  m  Paris.  He  neict 
composed  the  serious  opera  of  Jbiaaeraej 
at  Leghorn.  The  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Malta  appointed  him  oi^anistof 
the  church  of  the  order,  after  the  death  of 
the  famous  Vincenzo  Alfosso,  and  chapel- 
master  of  the  order,  which  situation  he 
held,  until,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French 
in  Malta,  the  order  was  abolished.  He 
still  remained  at  Malta,  where  he  wrote 
some  small  French  operas,  which  were 
translated  into  Italian — B  Tonndiere ; 
Vhnprwmsaia  in  Campaena ;  B  BarhUrt 
di  Sevi^ia.  When  the  French  evacuated 
Italy,  general  Vaubois  took  him  to  Paris 
as  his  private  secretary.  Here  he  formed 
himself  on  the  compositions  of  Monsigny 
and  Gr^try,  and  connected  himself  with 
the  dnunatic  writer  Etienne.  Both  wrote 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  Of  all  Nicole's 
compositions,  none  was  more  popular  than 
the  opera  of  CendnlUm^  which  was  first 
produced  &t  Paris,  in  1810,  and  repeated 
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in  siicoM^on  a  hundred  eyenings — a  result 
which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the 
thMre  dt  V^pira  comtque.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Joconde ;  and  these  two  operas 
brought  him  in  160,000  francs.  Amongst 
his  other  compositions  are  Un  Jour  ^ 
Parisj  La  Ruse  ImdiUf  L^Intrigws  caix 
Fmibres,  Les  Renda-voua  bourgeoia,  and 
the  pret^  opera  of  Jeannot  ti  Co^tn.  In 
this  light  dramatical  composition,  Isouard 
is  distinffuished  for  the  ease  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  melodies,  the  fertility  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  happy  combination 
of  the  modem  Italian  school  with  the 
French.  He  died  at  Parjs,  1818,  leaving 
his  opera  Madin^  ou  la  Lampe  MarveiUeuse^ 
unfinished. 

NicOMEDEs ;  the  name  of  four  kings  of 
fiithynia,  the  third  of  whom  was  ensaged 
"With  the  Romans  in  the  war  with  Mithrl- 
dates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus.  Ue  was 
intimate  with  Julius  Caesar  when  young, 
which  drew  upon  the  latter  much  censure. 

Nicomedia;  the  chief  city  of  Bithynia, 
named  after  its  founder,  Nicomedes  the 
First 

NicopoLis  (city  of  vicUny) ;  the  name 
of  many  ancient  ciues;  of  two  in  Egypt 
and  two  others  in  Moesia  and  Dacia.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  in  Epirus, 
built  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory  over  Anthony,  at  Actium  (q.  v.), 
which  made  him  master  of  tlie  Roman 
empire.  Ruins  of  this  city  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  FrevesBL^—Mcopolia,  in  Bulga- 
ria, the  diief  place  of  a  Turkish  aangiacat^ 
164  miles  west  of  Adrianople,  276  north- 
west of  Constantinople,  with  10,000  in- 
'  habitants,  was  built  by  Trajan.  It  lies  on 
Uie  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  Bajazet,  the 
Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  here 
over  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  in 
1396.    Lat43^45'N.;  lon.24°8'E. 

NicoT,  John ;  bom  in  1530,  appointed, 
by  Francis  II,  French  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  present- 
ed with  some  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
which  he  introduced  into  France.  The 
botanical  term  for  tobacco  {nicotiana)  is 
derived  from  his  name. 

Nicotine  ;  a  peculiar  principle  obtain- 
ed ftom  tobacco.  The  following  process 
is  adopted  for  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Boil  twelve  pounds  of  dry  tobac- 
co leaves  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  evaporate  and  treat  the  ex- 
tract with  alcohol  diluted  with  a  ninth 
part  of  water;  add  a  little  water  to  the 
solution,  and  distil ;  add  hydrate  of  lime  to 
the  aqueous  residuum,  and  redistil.  The 
product  being  mixed  and  agitated  with 


ether,  the  latter  is  to  be  poured  ofi^  and  a 
fresh  portion  added.  AH  the  ethereous  so- 
lutions are  to  be  united,  and  put  in  contact 
with  muriate  of  lime,  which  will  take  away 
the  water ;  and  the  concentrated  ethereous 
solution,  being  evaporated  or  di^illed,  will 
leave  1  dO  grains  of  reddish  nicotine.  It  is 
liquid  at  21^  Fahrenheit ;  its  odor  resem- 
bles that  of  dry  tobacco ;  its  taste  is  very 
acrid,  burning,  and  durable.  It  is  denser 
than  water,  volatilizes  in  the  air,  and  boib 
at  417°  Fahrenheit  It  dissolves  in  water 
in  all  proportions,  and  the  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  When  dissolved  in  al- 
cohol or  ether,  and  exposed  to  heat,  k 
does  not  distil  with  their  vapors.  Acids 
take  the  nicotine  from  the  ethereous  solu- 
tion, and  form  salts  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  eminently  poisonoua 

Nictitating  Membraite,  in  compara- 
tive anatomy;  a  thin  membrane,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kinds,  which 
covere  the  eyes  of  these  animals,  sheltering 
them  from  the  dust,  or  from  too  much 
^S^U  y^t  13  ^  ^in  (Ui<l  pellucidy  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well  through  it. 

Niebelunoeivlied.  (See  ^ibdungtn- 
lied.)  * 

NiEBUHR,  Carstens,  bom  at  LQdeng- 
worth,  in  the  province  of  Hadeln  (Hano- 
ver), in  1733,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
and  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  a  person  of  l^s  condition  in 
life.  A  lawsuit  having  arisen  in  bis  na- 
tive province  concemmg  the  superficial 
area  of  a  farm,  no  surveyor  was  to  be 
found  in  Hadeln,  and  Niebuhr  immediate- 
ly resolved  to  apply  himself  to  the  art.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  went  to  Ham* 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  studying  geome- 
try, and  the  most  inde&tigable  exertion 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  fol- 
low the  lessons  of  the  gymnasium.  He 
then  devoted  several  yeara  to  the  study  of 
the  mathematics  at  Gottingen.  Count 
Bemstorff,  Danish  minister,  having  deter- 
mined to  send  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Arabia,  K&stner,  professor  at  Gottingen, 
recommended  Nieouhr  as  a  member  of  it 
A  year  and  a  half  of  preparation  were  al- 
lowed him,  and,  in  1760,  he  received  the 
Elace  of  lieutenant  of  engineera  in  the 
Danish  service.  Niebuhr  was  geographer 
to  the  expedition,  which  sailed  in  March, 
1761,  ana,  afler  touching  at  Constantino- 
ple, proceeded  to  Egypt  Here  theyw- 
moined  a  year,  and  reached  Yemen,  tlieir 
point  of  destination,  in  1762.  Both  in 
Eg}'pt  and  on  the  journey,  Niebuhr  made 
muny  important  astronomical,  geographi- 
cal and  gcodcsical  observations.  Within 
a  year,  all  his  companions  died  (Von  Ha- 
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sen  and  FonklU  in  Arabia,  Bauero- 
fetod  on  the  paasage  to  India,  and  Cra- 
mer in  Bombay),  and  Niebubr  himself 
was  saved  only  by  his  ^ztreme'  abstemi- 
oosDesB.  The  whole  object  of  the  expe- 
dition would  have  been  frustrated,  had 
not  Niebuhr,  with  extraordinary  firmness, 
continued  his  journey,  and  taken  upon 
himself  the  whole  duty  of  the  company. 
In  September,  1763,  he  sailed  for  Bombay, 
where  he  spent  foi^teen  months  in  ar- 
ninnng  his  journal,  and,  in  December, 
17^  set  out  on  his  return  over  land, 
through  Perna  and  Turkey.  '  He  arrived 
in  Copenhagen  in  November,  1767,  and 
laid  the  fruits  of  his  researches  before  the 
world  in  his  Description  of  Arabia  (Co- 
penhagen, 1772),  and  his  Travels  in  Ara- 
bia (2  vote.,  1774—1778),  both  of  which 
were  published  in  Danish,  and  have  been 
translated  .into  Enslish  and  other  lan- 
goages.  He  also  edited,  fit>m  Forskftl's 
papers,  the  Deacrmtiones  AnimaUumy  &c. 
(17751  and  the  Ilmra  JEgyptiaeo^rabiea 
(1776).  Great  accuracy  of  observation, 
and  strict  veracity,  give  to  his  accounts 
a  high  value,  and  render  them  the  most 
tnisi-worthy  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  countries  visited  by  him.  In 
1768,  he  was  made  captain  of  enrineere; 
in  1778,  secretary  of  the  district  of  South 
BitmorBh,  and,  in  1809,  knight  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Donebrog.  In  1802,  he  was 
chosen  foreign  member  of  the  French 
nadottttl  institute.  He  died  in  18150^- 
Niebuhr  was  remarkably  fiu  gal;  his  moral 
character  was  spotless ;  his  mannere  pure 
and  severe ;  and  he  ever  appeared  disin- 
terested and  modest.  Nobility,  which 
was  oflfered  him,  he  declined.  His  cele- 
brated son  wrote  his  life,  the  substance  of 
which  forms  the  forty-eighth  number  of 
the  library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

NiEBuiTR,  Berthotd  George,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome,  was  the  son  of 
the  preceding  He  was  bom  in  Copen-. 
hagen,  Au^.  27, 1776;  but,  before  he  had 
reached  his  second  year,  his  father  (a 
German)  received  an  appointment  in  Ger- 
niany,  in  South  Ditmarsh,  whither  he 
took  his  son.  An  account  of  his  early 
education  is  given  in  his  biography  of  his 
father.  Intercouree  with  several  distin- 
guished scholars,  particularly  J.  H.  Voss, 
the  celebrated  translator  of  Homer,  early 
inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  love  for  the 
chssics.  His  father  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  famous  Bfisch,  which 
was  the  cause  of  Niebuhr*s  residence  for 
some  time  in  Hamburg,  where  he  ac- 
miainted  himself  with  commercial  afiairs. 
Here,  also,  he  was  in  constant  intercourse 


with  IQopstock,  who  bad  a  great  fKend- 
ship  for  the  youth.  From  1793  to  1794, 
he  studied  law  in,  the  university  of  Kiel ; 
but  his  inclination  for  the  classics  contin- 
ued. When  nineteen  years  old,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 
study  the  natural  sciences  under  the  pro- 
fessore  of  that  institution,  then  so  famous. 
He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  then  travelled  over  England 
for  six  months,  and  obtained  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  that  coun- 
try, assisted  as  he  was  by  a  memory  of 
whose  power  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
a  long  residence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  has 
seen  most  surprising  proofk  When  he 
returned  from  Englimd,  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  Danish  minister 
of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  ad- 
ministration of  count  A.  P.  Bemstorff (q.  v.), 
which,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the  biogra- 
phy of  his  father  above-mentioned,,  affect- 
ed essentially  the  direction  of  his  whole 
life.  After  a  certain  time,  he  was  appointed 
a  director  of  the  bank.  In  1801,  he  wit- 
nessed the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 
The  invasion  of  Germany  (which  he  al- 
ways loved  as  his  true  countiv^  by  the 
French  affected  him  much ;  and  nis  trans- 
lation of  the  first  Philippic  of  Demosthe- 
nes, dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander, 
with  a  remarkable  call  upon  him,  prove 
his  sentiments.  In  1806,  he  was  taken 
into  the  Prussian  service ;  but,  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  battle  of  Jena 
changed  the  whole  condition  of  the  king- 
dom. In  K6nig8beig,  whither  he  hSA 
followed  the  court,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  counsellore  who  directed  public 
afiSurs,  under  Hardenberg,  until  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  He  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  organization  of  the  Prussian  states 
under  die  minister  Stein,  (q.  v.)  In  1808, 
he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  a  special  mis- 
non,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months, 
during  which  he  always  contrived  to  save 
some  time  from  his  public  occupations 
for  study.  On  his  return  to  Berlin, 
he  was  made  privy-counsellor  of  state, 
and  a  temporary  officer  in  the  department 
of  finances,  lii  1810,  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  vras  established,  his  friends 
pereuaded  him  to  deliver  hia  first  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history ;  which  were  re- 
ceived with  such  interest  by  the  beorers, 
and  so  much  commended  by  men  like 
Buttmann,  Heindor^  Spalding  and  Savi- 

Siy,  that  he  published,  in  1811  and  18152, 
e  two  volumes  of  his  Roman  bistoiy. 
When  the  Prussians  rose  asoinst  die 
French,  he  established  a  journal  at  Berlin^ 
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under  the  title  of  the  Prassian  CorrespoDd- 
cDt,  and,  in  1814,  was  sent  again  to  Hoi- 
kind,  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  England. 
On  bis  return,  in  the  same  year,  to  l»erlin, 
he  lost  his  wife,  and,  soon  afler,  his  fiither ; 
and,  to  divert  his  tnind  under  his  losses, 
be  planned  the  biography  of  his  father, 
and  edited,  together  with  Quttmann  and 
Heindorf,  the  fragments  of  Fronto,  found 
in  Verona  by  Angelo  Meio.  (q.  v.)  Fn  1816, 
he  married  a  second  time,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Prussian  minister  at  the  papal  see; 
and,  on  his  passage  through  Verona  to 
Rome,  he  discovered,  in  the  cathedral 
library  of  the  former  city,  the  Institutions 
of  Gaius.  (See  Caius.)  The  chief  ob- 
ject of  bis  mission  was  to  arrange  with 
the  pope  the  reorganization  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  the  Prussian  dominions, 
which  was  finally  settled  by  the  Pnissian 
'  concordate,  when  prince  Hardenberg 
(q.  V.)  went  to  Ilome  in  1822.  The  result 
is  the  bull  J9e  Scduie  ,^mmarum.  Pius 
VII,  himself  a  lover  of  science,  had  a 
ereat  regard  for  Niebuhr.  Even  before 
he  went  to  Italy,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  importance  of  the  Codices 
rescripH  (see  Cockx)^  and  the  discovery  of 
Gaius  added  to  his  interest  in  the  subject, 
80  that  he  spent  much  time  in  Rome,  in 
on  accurate  examination  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vatican  library ;  but,  when 
Angelo  Maio  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
library,  a  very  ill-placed  jealousy  on  his 
part  towards  Niebuhr  prevented  the  latter 
fi*om  continuing  freely  his  learned  labors, 
the  result  of  which  he  made  known  to  the 
world  in  his  collection  of  unedited  frag- 
ments of  Cicero  and  Livy  (Rome,  1820); 
and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  good  under- 
standing ensted  again  between  Maio  and 
Niebuhr,  produced  by  the  disinterested 
frankness  of  the  latter,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  Moio's  edition  of  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  De  RqpvbluM.  His  res- 
idence in  Rome  gave  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  localities  of  the  city,  and 
a  clearer  conception  of  its  ancient  charac- 
ter and  history.  The  writer  considers 
him  more  intimately  acquainted  than  any 
antiquarian  of  the  place,  with  the  relics 
of  tlie  ancient  city ;  and  to  walk  with  him 
over  the  ancient  forum  was  like  passing 
along  with  a  guide  from  classic  times,  so 
clear  was  the  whole  scene  before  his  eye. 
His  knowledge  in  tliis  branch  appears  in 
his  essay  On  the  Increase  and  Decline  of 
Ancient,  and  the  Restoration  of  Modem, 
Rome,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  tlie  Description  of  Rome,  by  Bunsen 
and  Plattner.  It  is  also  published  in  his 
Mmor  Works.    More  or  tlie  samo  kind 


from  his  pen  will  appear  in  the  raeoeed- 
ing  volumes  of  the  interesting  work  joBt 
mentioned.  In  this  period,  he  also  wrote 
some  Latin  treatises  in  the  AtH  ddP  Aceodi- 
fida  di  Archeohgia,  on  the  Greek  inscrijH 
tions  brought  by  Gau  (q.  v.)  from  Nubtt, 
and  a  German  treatise  on  the  age  of  Cur- 
tius  and  Petronius,  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1823,  he  left 
Rome,  and,  before  his  return  to  Germany, 
went  to  Naples,  where  he  devoted  some 
hours  every  day  to  the  collation  of  the 
best  manuscript  of  the  grammarian  Cfaa- 
risius  in  the  library  of  that  city.  In  Swii- 
zeiiand,  he  remained  six  weeks  in  St 
Gall,  examining  laboriously  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Ubraiy ;  and,  if  he  expected 
more  than  he  actually  found,  he  at  least 
discovered  some  remains  of  the  latest  Ro- 
man poetry,  that  is,  poems  of  Merobaudea. 
He  settled  in  Bonn,  where  the  Prussian 

government  had  established  a  univenity. 
e  wrote  here,  in  the  winter  of  1823 — l&k, 
that  portion  which  is  finished  pf  the  third 
volume  of  his  history  of  RxMne.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  whose  sessions  he  attended  at  Bea&L 
The  writer  entertains  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  a  visit  which  Mr.  Niebuhr  paid 
him  at  this  time,  when  imprisoned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  political  prosecution,  and  of 
his  release  from  confinement,  obtained 
through  Mr.  Niebuhr's  intercession.  The 
kindness  was  greater,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr^ 
ovp  political  princi[^es  were  looked  on 
wiih  some  suspicion  by  the  men  in  pow- 
er. Al\er  his  return  to  Bonn,  he  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  two  first  volumes  of 
his  Roman  history  before  publishing  the 
third,  as  further  researches  had  changed 
his  views  in  many  respects.  He  now  also 
began  to  lecture  again,  and  the  fees  paid 
for  attendance  he  devoted  to  prizes  ftr 
scientific  questions,  or  to  the  support  of 
poor  students.  Volume  i  (2d  ecL)  ap- 
peared in  1827,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  the  third  edidon  appeared  in  1898L 
The  second  volume  was,  in  its  new  siaie, 
finished  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death ;  and,  in  the  pre&ce,  he  says  that  the 
melancholy  influence  of  recent  political 
events  upon  his  mind  appears  in  the 
mode  of  the  execution  of  the  condudinff 
part  of  the  work.  That  part  of 'the  thhu 
volume  which  he  had  finished,  and  which 
carries  the  history  of  Rome  firom  the  li- 
cinian  law  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiiUi 
century,  will  probably  soon  appear.  Nie- 
bubr's  activity  was  great.  Every  scholar 
will  easily  perceive  in  his  history  the  ex- 
tensive and  unremitted  lalx>r  which  it  re- 
quired ;  and,  towards  the  cloee  of  his  li^ 
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he  added  to  his  other  occupations  the  task 
of  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Historians.  He  himself  made  the  be- 
ginning with  a  critical  edition  of  Agathias, 
and  obtained  active  collaborators,  while 
he  superintended  the  execution   of  his 

C.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  col- 
on of  his  treatises  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  in  the 
Rhenish  Museum,  which  he  had  edited, 
together  with  professor  Brandes,  since 
lw7.  His  reputation  is  spread  over  Eu- 
rope, and  in  America  he4s  equally  honor- 
ed. He  died  Jan.  2, 1831,  at  a  period  of  his 
life  which  afforded  reason  for  expecting 
much  from  him.  His  wife  died  on  the 
11  th  of  the  same  month.  The  task  of 
confining  articles  within  the  limits  requir- 
ed by  a  work  like  the  present,  often  diffi- 
cult, is,  on  the  present  occasion,  painful, 
fiom  the  necessi^  of  repressing  the  utter- 
ance of  gratitude  for  numerous  benefits, 
and  of  admiration  for  a  man  whose  integ- 
rity, benevolence,  and  frankness  of  spirit, 
are  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  or  the 
writer,  from  a  long  residence  under  his  roof. 

NxEDER  (German  for  lower)  forms  part 
of  many  geographical  names. 

NiEDERRHEiN.    (See  Rhine,  Lowtr.) 

Niello  (iitalian);  a  species  of  work 
used  among  the  Romans  and  modem 
Italians,  somewhat  resembling  Damascus 
work,  and  performed  by  enchasing  a  mix- 
ture of  silver  and  lead  into  cavities  and 
holes  cut  in  all  sorts  of  hard  wood  and 
metals.  This  art  was  denontinated  by  the 
ancients  nigdlum,  and  was  used  by  them 
to  decorate  a  great  variety  of  things,  and 
more  especially  canddabra.  It  was  prac- 
tised by  the  jewellers  and  ffoldsmiths,  and 
flourished  chiefly  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
—See  Duch^ne's  Essai  sur  Its  JSflelles 
(Paris,  1826,  with  plates). 

Niemcewicz,  Julius  Ursinus;  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  living  Polish  liter- 
ati, whose  works  have  been  admitteil  into 
the  coliecuoD  of  Polish  classics  published 
by  count  Mostowski,  and  who  has  also* 
attained  celebrity  by  the  active  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  As  nuncio 
of  Lithuania,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  diets  of  1788—1792.  (See  PolcuuL) 
In  1794,  he  vras  one  of  Kosciusko's  (q.  v.j 
aids,  was  made  prisoner  with  him,  ana 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  accession  of  Paul,  who 
set  him  and  his  com{)anion  at  liberty.  He 
then  accompanied  Kosciusko  to  the  U. 
States,  where  they  both  remained  during 
Wine  years.  Neither  of  them  would  con- 
sent to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Poland 
while  under   Nafx)leon;    but,  after  the 


union  of  Poland,  as  a  kingdom,  vnth  Russia, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  tiie  civil  ser^ 
vice  of  his  country.  He  was  president  of 
the  constituent  committee,  and  had  great 
influence  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  consti- 
tution. On  Kosciusko's  death,  he  pro- 
nounced his  eulogy,  which  is  considered 
a  masterpiece.  Amon^  his  principal 
works  are  Historical  National  Sonjs,  with 
Music  and  Plates  (Warsaw,  ISlo;  since 
which  there  have  been  4  editions] ;  Histo- 
ry of  the  Reign  of  Sipsmund  III,  King 
of  ihe  Poles  (Warsaw,  1819,  3  vols.) ;  Cas- 
imir  the  Great  (a  drama  in  three  acts, 
Warsaw,  1792);  Fables  and  Tales  (War- 
saw, 1820,  2  vols.) ;  and  the  Collection  of 
Memoirs  illustrative  of  early  Polish  Histo- 
ry (Warsaw,  1822,  3  vols.).  In  his  letters 
of  Polish  Jews — Levi  and  Sarah,  a  Sketch 
of  Manners  (translated  into  English) — 
Niemcewicz  describes  with  truth  and 
spirit  the  low  state  of  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual character  of  that  part  of  the  Polish 
population.  His  romance  John  of  Ten- 
czyn  (Warsaw,  1825,  3  vols.)  carries  the 
reader  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs 
of  Polish  history,  in  the  time  of  king  Sigis- 
mr.nd  Augustus,  in  the  middle  of  the  six* 
teenth  century.  After  the  late  revolution 
had  broken  out  at  Warsaw,  Nov.  29, 1830, 
the  old  administrative  council,  feeling  that 
they  were  not  popular  enough  to  inspire 
confidence,  added  to  their  number  six 
Poles  most  distinguished  for  rank  or  tal- 
ent, of  whom  Niemcewicz  was  one. 

NiEMEN  (in  Germati,  Memel);  a  large 
river  of  Lithuania,  which  rises  in  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Grodno,  near  Slonim, 
and  divides,  eight  miles  below  Tilsit,  into 
two  branches,  called  the  Rusa  and  the 
^ew  CrtYg-e,  which  form  the  Tilsit  plain, 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  empty  into 
the  Curischc-Haff.  The  Tilsit  plain  suf- 
fered severely  from  an  inundation  in  1829, 
by  which  the  river  dikes  were  much  in- 
jured. The  Niemen  is  navigable  in  sum- 
mer, and  facilitates  the  commerce  of  Me- 
mel  and  Konigsberg.  The  meeting  of 
Napoleon  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
and  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
which  took  place  on  a  rafl  in  this  river,  in 
1807,  gives  it  a  historical  celebrity. 

NiEMETER,  Augustus  Hermann,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  Sept.  1, 1754,  at  Halle,  where  he 
studied  theology.  In  1780,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  ertraordinarius  of  theol- 
ogy in  tne  university  of  his  native  city ;  in 
1784,  professor  ordinarius,  and  inspector 
of  the  roya\  p<Bdagogium.  He  received  a 
number  of  appointments,  which  gradually 
enlai^d  die  sphere  of  his  activity ;  and,  in 
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1808,  he  was  made  member  of  the  estateg 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  chancellor, 
and  rector  perpetttus  of  the  university.  In 
1813,  tlie  university  was  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon; but,  when  the  Prusuan  govern- 
ment restored  it  he  was  reappointed.  He 
soon  laid  down  this  office,  but  occupied 
several  other  places  connected  with  edu- 
cation. Besides  a>  number  of  sermons, 
treatises  and  tnmslations,  he  has  published 
the  following  works,  all  in  German: 
Characteristics  of  the  Bible ;  PhiWtas,  or 
Consolations  for  the  Sufieiing  and  the 
Friends  of  the  Buffering  ;  Tiinotheus,  for 
the  Awakening  and  Promotion  of  Pie^  in 
thinking  Christians ;  Popular  and  Practi- 
cal Theology ;  Letters  to  Christian  Teach- 
ers of  Religion ;  Teacher's  Manual  (Halle, 
1802);  Views  of  German  School  Instruc- 
tion, and  its  History  in  the  eighteenth 
Century  (Halle,  1801);  Principlee  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Instruction  for  Parents,  Tu- 
tors and  Teachers  (7th  ed.,  1819, 3  vols.) ; 
Original  Paasages  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics  on   the   Theory  of  Education 

Salle  and  Berlin,  1813);  the  Book  of 
ligion,  and  Hynms  for  higher  Schools; 
Leisure  Hours  during  the  War ;  Religious 
Poems  (Halle  and  Berlin,  1814).  In  1820, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Ekigland,  which  he 
has  described  in  his  Observations  in  Trav- 
elling (1822,  2  vols.).  The  thinl  and 
fourth  volumes  describe  a  former  journey 
to  Holland  and  France.  April  18, 1827, 
the  university  of  Halle  celebrated  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  arts;  and  the  king,  on 
mat  day,  presented  the  university  with 
40,000  Prussian  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
a  building,  for  which  Niemeyer  had  peti- 
tioned.   He  died  at  Halle  in  1828. 

NlERENSTEINER,    Or    NiEILSTEINER  ;     a 

Rhenish  vnne,  which  grows  near  Nieren- 
stein,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Darmstadt, 
three  leagues  S.  S.  £.  of  Mayence.  It  has 
2080  inhabitants.  (See  BhenM  Winea.) 
Ni£vRE.  (See  DepartmenL) 
NiFLHEiM.  (See  J^orUum  Mythology,) 
Niger  ;  a  large  river  of  the  central  part 
of  Africa,  which  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  its 
course  and  termination,  and  the  various 
theories  which  have  been  formed  relative 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
some  writers,  that  the  Niger  of  the  mod- 
ems was  known  to  Ptolemy,  and  even  to 
Herodotus,  it  appears  evident  that  nothing 
was  known,  by  the  ancients,  of  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Africa,  and  that  the  streams 
referred  to  by  those  authors  were  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  that  continent. 


Muniro  Park  (q.  v.)  reached  the  fanks^jf 
the  Niger,  at  oego,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bambarra  (July  22, 1796),  and  detemuDsd 
the  direcdon  of  its  course  to  be  eastward, 
and  not  to  the  west,  as  had  been  com- 
monly supposed.  He  traced  its  ooune 
upwcuxl  to  Bammakoo,  and  downward  to 
Silla.  On  his  second  expeditionj(1805^  be 
embarked  at  Sansanding,  with  the  intention 
of  descending  the  river  to  its  mouth ;  but, 
on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  and  killed.  It  was  tfaos  asoer- 
tained  that  the  Niger  rises  in  the  western 
part  of  Africa  (1(?— 12°  N.  lat.),  near  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  and,  after  an  eag- 
erly course  of  several  hundred  miks, 
runs  in  a  southerly  direction.  Dififereoi 
opinions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
termination.  Some  supposed  it  to  flow 
into  the  Nile ;  others,  into  a  great  centtil 
lake :  some  maintained  that  it  was  lost  m 
the  sands ;  and  others,  that  it  emptied  into 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  or  that  the  ConcOi 
fiuther  to  the  south,  was  its  mouth.  Nih 
merous  attempts  were  made,  by  the  Bdt- 
ish  goveniment,  to  resolve  the  quesra, 
but  with  little  success,  until  the  ezpeditioD 
of  1821,  under  Denham  and  Gla|^»eitOB. 
(q.  vO  They  discovered  lake  Tchad  (ka 
15°  £.),  aud,  on  visiting  Soocatoo  (6^  10^ 
£.),  found  that  the  Niger  there  flowed  id 
the  south,  under  the  name  of  the  Quom. 
Its  termination,  however,  was  yet  unde- 
termined. In  1825,  Clapperton  again  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  discoveiy,  and  croenri 
the  Niger  at 'Boussa.  On  this  expeditioo, 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  Rich- 
ard Lander  (q.  v.),  who,  afier  the  death  of 
his  master,  attempted  to  descend  the  Ni- 
ger from  Fundah,  but  was  prevented  1^ 
the  jealousy  of  the  government  In  1830, 
Richard  Lander  set  out  from  Badagir, 
with  his  brother  John,  for  the  puipose  of 
following  down  the  course  of  the  liver  lo 
its  mouth.  They  reached  the  liver  m. 
Boussa,  from  thence  ascended  to  Yoob 
and  the  Cubbie,  which  comes  from  Soo- 
catoo. They  then  descended  the  river, 
which  flows  nearly  south  from  Bouaani 
and  which,  after  receiving  the  Shaiy, 
expands  into  a  large  lake,  and  thence 
empties,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Bight 
of  Benin.  The  mouth  by  which  they 
reached  the  sea,  is  laid  down  on  the  mB|« 
as  the  river  Nun.  Thus  from  P^iik%  mt^ 
point,  in  1805,  its  coune  is  traced  fat 
2000  miles,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
is  navigable  for  steam-boats,  through  a 
rich  and  populous  countiy,  the  iiuiah- 
itants  of  which  have  made  considenbb 
progress  in  civilization.  The  river,  in  die 
upper  part  of  its  course,  is  known  to  ^ 
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natives  as  the  JoKba ;  in  the  l6wer,  as  the 
QuoRH ;  the  name  JV^r  was  erroneously 
applied  to  it  by  the  Europeans,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  river  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy.  The  Journal  of  the  Lan- 
ders is  announced  (in  3  vols.),  but  has  not 
yet  appeared. 

NioHT.  (For  the  division  of  the  24 
hours  into  day  and  night,  see  Dtnf,)  As 
a  telluric  phenomenon,  night  is  of  the 
greatest  faiterest  The  sleep  which  it 
brings  to  most  organic  creatures ;  the  life 
to  which  others  avrake  with  it;  the  in- 
crease of  feverish  symptoms  on  its  arrival ; 
and  many  other*  phenomena,  are  of  the 

'  One  of  the  mo«^  interesting  of  these  is  the 
neater  clearness  with  which  dutani  sounds  are 
oeard  during  night.  This  fact,  which  had  been 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  in  largo  cities,  or 
their  vicinity,  was  commonly  ascribect  to  the  re- 
pose of  animated  beings.  When  Humboldt  first 
ward  the  noise  of  the  mat  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
noco, m  the  plain  which  surrounds  the  Mission  of 
the  Apures,  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  this  curious  fact,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
noise  was  three  times  louder  at  nignt  than  durin?  , 
the  day.  A*  the  humming  of  insects  was  much 
peater  at  nifl;fal  than  daring  the  dav,  and  as  ihe 
nreese  which  might  have  agitated  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  never  rose  till  after  sunset,  this  eminent 
traveller  was  compelled  to  seek  for  another  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  b  hot  day,  when  warm 
coirents  of  air  ascend  6eom  the  heated  ground,  and 
mix  with  the  cold  air  above,  of  a  different  density, 
tbe  transparency  of  the  air  is  so  much  affected, 
that  ever^  object  seen  through  it  appears  to  be  in 
motion,  just  as  when  we  look  at  any  object  over 
a  fire  or  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Tlie  air  is,  there- 
five,  during  the  day,  a  mixed  medjiam,  in  which 
the  sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  in  passing  ' 
through  streams  of  air  of  diflerent  densities,  as  in 
the  experiment  of  mixing  atmospheric  air  and  hy- 
drogen. At  midnight,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
air  IS  transparent,  and  of  uniform  density,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  number  of  the  stars, 
the  sligfatest  sound  reaches  the  ear  without  int^r- 
niption.  M.  Chladni  has  illustrated  the  efiect  of 
nixed  medium  by  an  elegant  experiment  of  easy 
lepetition.  If  we  poor  sparkling  Champagne  into 
a  tall  glass  till  it  is  half  full,  the  glass  cannot  be 
Bade  to  ring  by  a  stroke  upon  its  edge,  but  admits 
adaU,di8a|^eeable  and  pufiy  sound.  This  efiect 
continues  as  long  as  tho  eflervescence  lasts,  and 
while  the  wine  is  filled  with  air-bubbles.  But  as 
the  effervescence  subsides,  the  sound  becomes 
clearer  and  clearer^  till,  at  last,  the  glass  rings  as 
nsnal,  when  the  aur-bubbles  have  disappeared. 
By  reproduemg  the  effervescence,  tbe  sound  is 
deadened  as  before.  The  same  experiment  may 
be  made  with  efiervescing  malt  liquors,  and  with 
siiU  more  efiect  by  putting  a  pieceof  sponge,  or  a 
little  wool  or  tow,  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  The 
cause  of  tbe  result  obtained  by  M.  Chladni  is,  that 
fne  glass  and  the  contained  hquid,  in  orderto^ve 
a  musical  tone,  must  vibrate  regulariy  in  unison 
as  a  system ;  and  if  any  conacferable  part  of  a 
system  is  unsusceptible  of  regular  vibration,  the 
whole  most  be  so.  Baron  Humboldt  has  em- 
ployed this  interesting  experiment  to  illustrate  and 
ex|Mam  the  phenomenon  of  distant  sounds  being 
more  distinctly  heard  during  the  mgfat. 
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highest  interest — ^In  mjrtfaology,  Night 
(Latin,  nox;  Greek,  v6|)  is  daughter  oC 
Chaos,  and  sister  to  Erebus,  by  vvnom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Day  and  Etlier. 
Everv  thing  unknown,  daric,  horrid  and 
awful,  belongs  to  her  progenv, — Death, 
Sleep,  Dreams,  Sickness  and  Pu^e,  Dis- 
cord, War,  Murder,  Deceit,  &c.  The 
Hesperides,  also,  were  called  her  daugh- 
ters. According  to  the  Orphic  poems, 
she  was  also  the  goddess  of  love.  Mod- 
em mythology  represents  her  as  mounted 
on  a  chariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil  be- 
spangled with  stars.  Occasionally  t^o 
chil(fien  are  depicted  as  held  under  her 
arms ;  the  one  black,  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  death ;  the  other  white,  to  indicate 
the  innocence  and  refi^eshing  nature  of  sleep. 
Some  of  the  modem  artists  have  depicted 
her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning  habili- 
ments, crowned  with  poppies,  and  home 
on  a  chariot  drawn  oy  bats  and  owls. 
One  of  the  finest  representations  of  Night 
is  abbess-relief  of  Thorwaldsen :  a  corre- 
sponding piece  represents  Day.  It  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  and  happiest  productions 
of  that  great  artist. 

NiGBT-BLinnirEss ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  eyes  require  tbe  ftill  liffht  of  day  to 
see.,  Persons  afflicted  with  this  disease 
cannot  see  at  all,  or  see  veiy  imperfectly, 
by  candle-light,  or  moon-liffht  The 
medical  name  of  this  disease  is  nemercdmna 
((rom  f/fttpa,  day,  and  inrofiat,  to  see.)  He- 
ber  says  it  is  very  common  in  India. — 
^/^ctolopia  (from  w(,  night,  and  inrpitat,  to 
see),  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  sees 
litde  or  nothing  by  day-light,  but  sees  bet- 
ter than  others  in  the  dark,  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  nif^blindness. 

NiGHT-BLooMiNO  Cereus.  (See  Cac- 
tut.) 

The  night-hawk,  which  is  also  called  a  hai 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  is  imiver- 
sally  knovm  in  the  U.  States.  It  com- 
monly appears  in  Pennsylvania  about  the 
latter  end  of  April,  and  is  to  be  seen 
towards  evening,  m  pursuit  of  its  prey, 
which  conasls  of  beetles  and  other  krge 
insects.  The  female  begins  to  hiy  about 
the  middle  of  May.  She  ma^es  no  nest, 
depositinff  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground, 
though  iQv^ys  in  a  dry  situation.  The 
eggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  rather 
oblong,  equally  thick  at  both  ends,  of  a 
dirty  bluish-white,  marked  with  numerous 
blotches  of  6atk  olive-brown.  Like  tbe 
goat-sucker  of  Europe,  the  night-hawk 
always  sits  lengthwise  on  the  branch  on 
vdiich  it  roosts,  and  not  across  it,  like 
other  birds.      When   incubation   comv^ 
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menees,  the  male  keeps  a  vigilant  watch 
«roi]ii(L  When  the  youDg  are  fint  hatch- 
ed, they  are  covered  wiu  a  down  of  a 
pale-brownish  color.  The  night-hawk  ia 
a  bird  of  strong  and  vigorous  flight,  and 
great  expanse  of  wing.  It  often  visits  our 
cities,  darting  and  uttering  its  peculiar 
squeak  over  the  streets  at  a  great  height, 
diving  down  perpendicularly,  and  produc- 
ing a  hollow  sound,  which  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  blowing  strongly  into  the 
bung-hole  of  an  empty  hogsheaid.  When 
the  weather  is  wet  and  gloomy,  these 
birds  are  to  be  seen  abroad  at  ail  times  of 
the  day,  though  their  usual  time  of  ap- 
pearance is  from  two  hours  before  sunset 
till  dark.  When  wounded,  they  (ittempt 
to  intimidate  by  opening  their  mouth  to 
its  utmost  stretch,  throwing  the  head  for- 
wards, uttering  a  kind  of  guttural,  whiz* 
seing  noise, ,  and  striking  violently  with 
their  wings.  They  begin  to  ffo  south 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  few  are  to  be  seen 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  night-hawk  is  9<| 
inches  in  length,  and  23  in  extent;  the 
upper  parts  are  of  a  very  deep  blackish- 
brown,  thickly  sprinkled  with  minute 
spots,  and  streaks  of  a  pale  cream  color, 
on  the  back  and  head.  The  tail  is  some- 
what shorter  than  the  wings  ^when  shut, 
and  is  forked ;  the  mou^  is  large,  and  has 
no  bristles  about  it  The  night-hawk 
bears  some  resemblance  to  th :  two  other 
species  of  eaprimutgiu  which  are  found 
in  the  U.  States — the  chuck-wills-widow 
and  whip-poor-will,  (q,  v.)  (See  Wilson, 
OmiihoL,  v,  p.  65.) 

Nightingale  (viotcuUla  luscirdaX.  This 
small  bird,  which  is  so  celebratea  for  its 
vocal  powers,  has  but  little  to  recommend 
it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage.  The  up- 
per part  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown, 
tinged  with  olive ;  the  under  parts  are  of  a 
pale  ash  color,  almost  white  at  the  throat 
and  belly.  It  is  about  six  inches  in 
length.  The  nightingale  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
^S^  appearing  in  Europe  about  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  leaving  it  early  in 
3ie  autumn.  It  is  solitary  in  its  habits, 
never  associating  in  flocks,  like  most  of 
the  smaller  birds.  The  female  builds  in 
low  bushes  or  hedses,  near  water,  and 
lays  from  four  to  nve  olive-green  eggs. 
This  bird  perhaps  owes  some  of  its  raine 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  singing  during 
the  evening  and  night,  when  every  sound 
is  heard  to  advantage,  and  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  imaginatiou.  But,  it  is  not  to 
its  power  of  song  alone  that  this  bird  is 
indebted  for  its  celebrity ;  wonderful  sto- 
lies  are  told  of  its  oratorical  talents.    Ges- 


ner  gravely  relates  that  two,  kept  at  1 
bon,  spent  whole  nights  in  diseouniDi^  en 
politics ;  and  Pliny  states  that  Gennanicoi 
and  Drusus  educated  one  so  perfectly,  that 
it  delivered  speeches  both  m  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  proper  food  for  nightingales 
is  spiders,  wcNod-lice,  ant-eggs,  flies  and 
worms.  They  are  subject  to  various  dis- 
eases, for  which,  according  lo  some  bod 
fiuiciers,  the  best  antidote  or  preventive  is, 
to  give  a  black  spider,  eveiy  d«y  for  six 
days,  in  the  month  of  March. 

NiGHTMAHE.    (See  Incubus.) 

NiGHTSHADB  {goUmum  nigrum) ;  a  com- 
m6n  weed  in  wast»  places,  both  through- 
out Europe  and  the  U.  States.  The  srera 
is  eight  or  ten  inches  hi(^  and  is  fur- 
nished with  oval  and  more  or  less  angular 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  upon  the  branches, 
in  bunches  of  Gye  or  six,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  small  black  beiries.  It  pos- 
sesses narcotic  properties,  thoueh  not  so 
dangerous  as  was  once  supposed,  and  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  medicine,  bnt 
at  present  is  only  used  for  external  appli- 
cations. The  bitter-sweet  [&  duUaman) 
is  also  sometimes  called  ni^dshade.  This 
is  a  European  plant,  and  is  also  common 
in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  even 
at  a  distance  from  habitations.  The  stem 
is  woo<iy,  and  divides  at  base  into  several 
long,  flexuous  branches,  which  twine 
round  and  support  themselves  upon  the 
surrounding  plants.  The  leaves  are,  some 
of  them,  oval-lanceolate  and  entire,  and 
others  with  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  basb 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
preceding,  of  a  fine  violet  color,  ami  are 
disposed  in  corymbs  along  the  branchea 
The  fruit  consists  of  ovoid,  bright  red  ber- 
ries, which,  for  a  fonff  time,  were  sop- 
posed  poisonous:  lately,  however,  tlicy 
have  been  administered  to  various  ani- 
mals, in  large  quantities,  without  produc- 
ing any  deleterious  effects.  The  deadly- 
nightshade  (alropa  heUadonna)  is,  on  die 
other  hand,  a  dangerous  plant,  and  fie- 
quendy  produces  fatal  effects  in  the  East- 
ern continent,  where  it  grows  abuodantiy 
in  waste  places.  Fortunately,  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  naturalized  in  the  U.  States. 
The  stem  is  about  three  feet  hi^h,  a  litds 
hairy,  herbaceous  and  brenching.  The 
leaves  are  larae,  oval,  acuta,  ami  softhr 
pubescent  The  flowers  are  solitary Jb«ll- 
shaped,  and  of  a  dull  purple  color.  Tbey 
are  succeeded  by  black  berries,  which  an 
so  rnuch  the  more  dangerous,  as  their 
taste  is  sweetish  and  rather  agreeable. 
The  extract,  dissolved  in  water  and 
plied  to  the  eye,  possesses  the  i 
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property  of  dUating  the  pupil,  and  ia,  in 
cousequence,  employed  in  survicai  opera- 
tions for  tluU  purpose.  Tlie  pfont  belonas 
to  the  solanacea^  the  aame  natural  SuDuy 
with  the  preceding. 

NiGRUfE.    (See  TUamunu) 

NioRiTu,  SouoAN,  or  Tauiour  ;  a  jeen- 
enl  name  for  the  interior  parts  of  Afiica, 
Bome  portions  of  which  are  yet  unknown, 
and  some  have  been  only  recently  ex- 
plored by  Clapperton,  Caill^  Lander,  &c 
It  contains  a  great  number  of  kingdoms, 
or  countries,  among  which  are  Bambarra, 
Tirobuctoo  and  Kong  on  the  west ;  Hous- 
80,  Boigou,  Yarriba,  Nyffe,  Funda,  Bour- 
nou,  Mandan^  Begbarmi  and  Kanem  in 
the  centre  ;  Beigo^  Darfur,  Kordofim, 
Donga,  and  the  country  of  the  Shiilooks, 
to  the  east  It  lies  between  €P  and  17^ 
N.  lat.,  and  ap  W.  and  d2°£.lon.  Itis 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Sahara,  on  the 
east  by  Nubia,  on  the  south  by  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  and  Lower  Guinea,  and 
on  the  west  by  Senegambia.  As  thus  de- 
scribed, it  is  about  &00  miles  from  west 
to  east,  500  from  north  to  south,  with  a 
superficial  area  of  l^fiOQ.  It  c<Mitains 
some  lofty  mountains ;  some  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  being 
covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  the  Kong 
range  is  in  the  soutli-westem  iiart  of  the 
counury.  In  the  centre  is  lake  Tchad, 
iato  which  the  Yeou  and  the  Shaiy,  two 
large  rivers  from  the  south-west,  empty 
themselves ;  the  north-eastern  boiden  of 
the  lake  have  not  been  examined.  The 
Niger  (q.  v.)  rises  in  the  western  part  of 
Nigritia,  and,  after  an  easterly  courae, 
flows  south  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 
During  eight  or  nine  months,  the  heat  is 
Teiy  great.  In  the  rainy  season  (from 
June  to  September),  the  countiy  is  cover- 
ed with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The 
soil,  in  eeneral,  is  fertile,  prtxiucing  maize, 
rice,  millet,  cotton,  hemp,  melons,  indigo, 
dates,  the  |;ooroo,  or  Soudan  nut,  &c. 
Tbe  gigantic  baobab,  the  butter-tree,  va- 
rious resinous  trees,  &C.,  are  found  in 
the  fbresta.  Camels,  dromedaries,  asses, 
horaes,  sheep,  goats  and  homed  cattle 
are  numerous.  Lion%  leopards,  hysenas, 
wolves,  jackals,  rhinoceroses,  elephants, 
giraffe^  monkeys,  crocodiles,  ^c,  are 
found  in  the  woods  or  rivers.  A  great 
portion  of  th.  country  being  populous,  we 
naay  suppose  it  to  contain  about  20,000,000 
inbabitant&  They  are  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  negroes  of  the  coast, 
to  whom  our  knowledge  has,  till  lately, 
been  principally  confined.  They  exer- 
cise some  en  the  mechankal  arts  with  skill, ' 
and  an  important  commerce  is  carried  on 


with  the  Barbary  states,  Egypt,  and  Nu- 
bia, by  Mooi;ish  merehants,  in  caravans. 
Slaves,  ivory,  gum,  ostrich  feathers,  &C., 
are  the  most  considerable  articles  of  ex- 
port Tbe  discovery  of  a  great  navigable 
river,  running  through  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  accessibTe  to  Europeans  from 
the  sea,  must  have. a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  of  this  countiy. 
Park,  Clapperton  and  Caiil^  have  fur- 
nished us  vrith  neariy  all  the  information 
which  we  possess  concerning  these  re- 
gions, which  were  but  indistinctiy  known 
to  the  ancients  under  the  general  name  of 
EUdo^  The  Jpumal  of  tbe  Landere 
(now  m  press)  vrill  give  some  further  mate- 
rials relating  to  tbe  south-vrestem  part 

Nihil  Album  ;  a  name  formeriy  given 
to  tbe  white  oxide  of  zinc. 

Nile  ;  a  large  river  of  Africa,  which 
flows  through  Nubia  and  Egypt  Eelow 
Cairo,  where  it  is  1000  yards  wide,  it  di- 
vides into  two  .main  branches,  which 
again  separate  into  several  arms,  the  ex- 
treme eastern  and  western  of  which  give  to 
the  lower  part  of  Egypt  the  form  of  a  delta. 
(q.  V.)  There  were  anciendy  reckoned 
seven  principal  mouths  by  wbk;h  its 
watere  were  poured  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  only  those  of  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
are  at  present  navigable ;  the  others  have 
been  choked  up.  The  sources  of  the 
Nile  have  never  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
this  river  excited  the  greatest  interest; 
fixnn  its  being  the  largest  known  to  them, 
fit>m  its  inundation,  of  which  they  had  no 
other  examples,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  from  its  unknown  origin.  The 
name  AUe,  accordinf^  to  Spineto  (Lfc- 
turei  on  Hierogljfphea),  is  Greek;  the 
Egyptians  calling  it  merely  Jaro^  which 
means  river.  The  true  Nile  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Bakr-d^hiad  {white 
river)  and  the  Bdir-d-^^xrek  (blue  river),  in 
lat  15''  40^  N.  The  former,  rising  in 
Abyssinia,  to  the  south-west  of  lake  Uem- 
bea,  comes  from  the  south-east,  and  was 
consklered  by  Bruce  as  the  Nile.  The 
latter,  however,  which  comes  from  the 
south-west,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  brings  down  tlie 
greatest  mass  of  water,  and  is  considered 
by  Cailliaud  as  the  true  Nile.  (See  Me- 
roe.)  This  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words. 
In  lat  17^  40^,  it  receives  tbe  Tacazze 
from  the  east,  entera  Egypt  in  24^  follow- 
ing nearly  a  northern  course,  and  below 
Cairo  (SOP  i^  N.)  divides  into  the  two 
main  arms  above-mentioned,  the  Damiet- 
ta, or  the  eastern,  and  the  Rosetta,  or 
western  branch.    The  distance  from  the 
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confluence  of  its  two  head  branches  to 
the  sea  is  about  1500  miles;  from  its 
highest  sources,  probably  not  far  from 
2500  miles.  (See  Bwen.)  The  cataracts 
so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  mod- 
em discoveries  have  shown  to  be  insig- 
nificant; they  appear  to  be  hardly  any 
thing  more  than  what  we  call,  in  this 
country,  rapids.  In  Upper  Egypt,  it  is 
qonfined  between  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  leave  only  a  narrow  strip 
each  side  of  the  river.  Near  Cairo,  the 
river  valley  widens,  and  the  level  luiture 
of  the  country  below  allows  it  to  spread 
itself  over  a  wide  plain.  The  seven 
mouths  were  called,  by  the  ancients,  the 
Canomcy  the  most  western  (mobably  to 
lake  £dko  or  Mareotis),  the  BfMtk  (the 
Rosetta  branch),  the  Sthermitie  (probably 
terminating  in  lake  Bourloe),  the  Phatrnt- 
ic  or  BwMic  (now  the  Damietta  branch), 
the  TanUiCy  the  Mendesiarij  and  the  Pdu- 
siac  (the  most  easterly),  which  entered 
the  sea  at  different  points  of  what  is  now 
lake  Mewzaleh.  In  Upper  and  Middle 
Egypt,  there  are  great  numbers  of  canals 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  serve 
to  irrigate  the  country :  die  principal, 
called  the  caned  of  Josqfk,  communicates 
with  lake  Mcsris.  (q.v.)  The  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  periodical 
rains,  which  fidl  to  the  south  or  the  17di 
degree.  They  begin  in  March,  but  have 
no  effect  upon  the  river  until  three  months 
later.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  it  begins 
to  rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  inches  a  day,  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  it  falls  for  about  the 
same  period  of  time.  Herodotus  informs 
us  that,  in  his  time,  a  rise  of  16  cubits 
was  sufficient  to  water  the  country:  at 
present,  22  cubits  are  considered  a  good 
rise.  A  rise  of  26  cubits,  in  1829,  destroy- 
ed a  great  many  villages,  with  their  in- 
habitants. The  lower  part  of  Egypt  has, 
therefore,  been  very  much  raised  since 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  the  accumu- 
lated deposits  of  rich  slime  broueht  down 
by  the  river.  (See  EgypL)  This  mud, 
which  is  composed  principally  of  ai^lla- 
ceous  earth  and  carbonate  of  lime,  serves 
to  fertilize  the  overflowed  lands,  and  is 
used  for  manure  for  such  places  as  are 
not  sufficientiy  saturated  by  the  river:  it 
is  also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various 
vessels  for  domestic  use,  &c.  The  pres- 
ent pacha  (see  Mohammed  t^U)  has  open- 
ed many  of  the  old  canals,  which  had 
been  closed  for  centuries,  and  duff  new 
ones :  among  the  latter,  the  canal  of  Mah- 
mood,  connecting  the  harbor  of  Alexan- 
dria with  the  Nile,  near  Fouah,  48  miles 


long,  90  feet  moad  and  18  deep,  is  a  mag- 
nificent work.  Among  the  animals  widi 
which  the  Nile  aboun£,  the  most  remaik- 
able  are  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopota- 
mus. In  the  ancient  Egyptian  mymob- 
gy,  the  Nile  was  revered  as  the  tuteiaiy 
deity  of  the  countiy.  The  Greeks  make 
him  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa,  or 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Memphis  is 
said  to  have  been  his  daughter.  When 
the  waters  began  to  rise,  the  inhabitans 
celebrated  the  festivals  called  ^^OoOy  ssc- 
rifioed  a  black  bull  to  him,  strewed  lotus 
flowers  on  the  water,  &c.  In  the  citv  of 
Nilopolis,  a  temple  was  erected  to  fainL 
His  attributes  are  the  crocodile,  the  sfrfiinx, 
the  hippopotamus  wd  the  dolphin.  The 
Nile  has  been  peisonined  in  several  statueflv 
particularly  in  a  veiy  noble  one  of  black 
mart)le,  now  in  the  Vatican.  He  ia  dk»- 
tinguisbed  by  his  large  cornucopia,  by 
the  sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  \pf 
the  sixteen  little  children  playing  around 
him.  By  the  sixteen  children  are  undo*- 
stood  the  several  risings  of  the  river  everj 
vear,  as  far  as  to  enxteen  cubit&  The 
black  marble  is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to 
the  Nile's  coming  from  Ethiopia.  The 
water  flows  down  from  under  his  robe^ 
which  conceals  his  um,  to  denote  that  the 
head  of  this  river  was  impenetrable.  Li 
some  modem  statues,  the  nead  of  the  £^- 
ure  is  quite  hidden  under  his  robe  lor  tbs 
same  reason.  An  instrument,  called  a 
niUmuUr,  was  constructed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  pillar, 
marked  with  the  necessary  divisioD^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  pro- 
portionate increases  of  the  fl<K>d  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Arabian  writen 
to  have  been  first  set  up  by  Joseph  duriag 
his  regency  in  Egypt  The  measure  of  it 
was  sixteen  cubita 

NiLOHXTER.    (See  JViZe.| 

Nimbus,  or  Glort  ;  the  nalo,  or  colko- 
tion  of  rays  surrounding,  in  ancient  timea^ 
the  heads  of  certain  deities,  kings  and 
emperors,  and,  since  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  the  beads  of  Christ  and  the 
sainta  Some  have  attributed  the  orisia 
of  the  custom  to  the  practice,  in  the  Ro- 
man triumphs,  of  placing  a  common  round 
shield  over  the  head'  of  the  triumphant 
leader,  and  have  supposed  that  the  cover* 
ings  which  protected  the  heads  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods  firom  filth  and  dutti 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  and  thai 
these  rays  were  at  ^first  added  for  orna- 
ment, whence  sprung  -afierwards  the  nal 
halo,  or  gloiy.  But  it  is  probable,  fiom 
'the  numerous  le|;end8  in  which  h6fy 
children  are  descnbed  with  gloriee^  tfast 
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they  owe  their  oiifEin  to  an  mdent  Oriem- 
fd  8yinbol^--JVIni^  is  the  Latiii  for  ehwL 

NiMBouBN  (anciemiir  ^ovioma^) ;  a 
itroDf  city  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Guelderiand,  delightfully  ntuated  on  a 
Bleep  bill,  reaching  down  to  the  Waal; 
ktSPSr  N.;  Ion.  989  46'  £.;  popula- 
tioD,  13,325.  Mostof  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  daik.  The  principal  of  the  nine 
cborehes  is  a  handsome  building.  On  a 
height  near  the  river  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tower,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Chariemagne.  The  town-house  con- 
tuns  a  rich  collection  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  Belvedere,  a  high  tower,  from 
which  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  is 
near  the  beautiful  public  walk,  the  MCalver^ 
hoich.  The  pak  beer  (Moll)  of  Nimeffuen 
is  ftmoufi.  Nimeguen  is  celebrated  for 
two  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  in  1678, 
between  Spain,  Fiance  and  Holland,  and, 
in  1679,  between  Germany  and  Sweden. 
NiMBS,  or  NisifES  {Mmauaus) ;  a  city 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Qazd;  lat  4dP5(y N.;  Ion.  4'' 21'  £.; 
350  miles  south-east  of  Paris ;  ejNSCopal 
see,  and  the  seat  of  several  departmental 
authorities.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
pbiin,  and  is  6unounded  with  botdeianU^ 
which  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  for- 
tifications, it  contains  some  handsome 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
paktiB-dt-jusHoey  an  hospital,  and  cathe** 
dniL  The  public  walks  are  masniiicent. 
The  population  is  39,068,  of  which  a  great 
number  are  Galvinists.  The  inhabitants 
STB  principally  employed  in  manufiictures, 
chiefly  ofsilk  and  cotton.  It  has  consider- 
*  able  commerce  in  wine,  oil,  essences, 
drugs,  dye-fltuflb,  &c.  Nimes,  next  to 
Rome,  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
monuments  of  Roman  grandeur:  among 
them  are  the  square  house  {nunson  earr^), 
an  ancient  temple,  built  by  Adrian,  76  feet 
lonff,  38  broad,  and  42  high,  with  30  beau- 
tiful Corinthian  columns  (it  viras  repaired 
by  Louis  XIV,  and  again  in  1820);  the 
amphitheatre,  a  noble  circus  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  walls  of  which,  composed  of 
enormous  masses  of  stone,  unhed  with 
admiraUe  skill,  and  about  1200  feet  in 
circumference,  are  in  good  preservation ; 
the  beauti^l  fountain  of  Diana,  with  its 
batbi  and  trees ;  tfie  temple  of  Diana,  in 
niins ;  and  the  ancient  tower  Magne,  on  a 
hill  outside  of  the  city,  the  original  desd- 
oation  of  which  is  unknown.  Very  fine 
mosaics  have  been  found  here,  and  nu- 
merous fragments  of  ancient  buildmgs, 
with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  Nimes 
ia  soppoiBed  to  have  been  built  by  a  Greek 
25* 


ooloBy,  and  was  aAerwards,  fbr  about  500 
-ysara,  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  it  became  a 
strong  hold  of  Calvinism  (see  Hugumols)^ 
and  sufifered  much  during  the  civil  wan. 
In  1815  (see  fhmee),  it  was  the  scene  of 
religious  violence  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction  of  that  period.  See  Millin's 
Voyage  dang  les  uipariemenU  du  Midi; 
Menard's  Ifytein  dta  AnHquSUt  de  Atbact 
(1822). 

NixmoD ;  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  account,  lived  before 
2000  B.  C,  and  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  conqueror  who  substi- 
tuted the  monarchical  yoke  for  the  patri- 
archal independency  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 
Babylon  and  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod 
were  fotmded  by  him,  and  enlatged  by 
the  conquest  of  the  towns  (fortified  tribes) 
of  Erech  (afterwards  Edessa),  Accad  (af- 
terwards Nisibis),  and  Calneh  (afterwards 
Ctesiphon,  in  Mesopotamia).  Herder  calls 
him  the  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
conaiderB  the  representation  of  him,  as  a 
powerfol  hunter,  merely  a  figurative  des- 
ignation of  the  tyrannv  and  artifice  by 
which  he  subjected  and  united  the  wild 
nomadic  tribes. — Mmrody  in  Chaldaic 
and  Arabic,  siniifies  a  rtheL 

Nine  ;  used  by  the  English  poets  for 
the  Mu9t8  (q.  v.),  on  account  of  their 
number. 

Nineveh.    (See  Ninu8.\ 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos.    (See  VEndog.) 

Ninth,  in  music ;  an  interval  contain- 
ing an  octave  and  a  tone ;  also  a  name 
given  to  the  chord,  consistinr  of  a  com- 
mon chord,  with  the  eighth  advanced  one 
note. 

NiNUB  was,  according  to  an  uncertain 
tradidon,  an  Assyrian  king,  the  successor 
of  Belus,  and  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
querors in  Asia.  He  extended  the  As- 
c^rian  kingdom  to  ihe  borders  of  Imiia, 
to  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais,  married  Semir- 
amis,  the  wife  of  Medon,  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, who  had  assisted  bim,  by  stratagem, 
in  the  conquest  of  Bactra,  the  capital  city 
of  the  Bactrians,  and  built  Nineveh,  the 
capital  of  his  own  kingdom,  which,  ac- 
cordinff  to  Niebubr,  is  simated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  Mosul  His 
son  vras  Ninyas.  His  kingdom  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  founded  between 
2000  and  2100  yean  B.  C. 

NiOBE,  daughter  of  Tantalus  (king  of 
Lydia)  and  of  Dione,  or  Euryanaaaa,  was 
the  wife  of  Amphion,  who,  in  common 
with  Zethus,  governed  Thebes,  which 
they  had  built  According  to  the  com-- 
mon  accounts,  she  had  seven  sons  and 
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B&WWL  daugfatera,  and,  proud  of  her  Uoom- 
ing  ofiBpring,  she  so  &r  forgot  herself  as 
to  exalt  herself  above  iiatona,  the  mother 
of  only  two  children — ^Apollo  and  Diana; 
and,  in  punishment  of  her  presumption, 
she  had  to  witness  the  destruction  of  her 
children  by  the  arrows  of  the  twin  dei- 
ties. Anflujsh  and  despair  transformed 
the  wretched  mother,  after  long  wander- 
ings, into  a  stone,  which  was  shown  on 
mount  Sipylui^  in  the  kingdom  of  her 
fiuher.  Amphion  and  Zethus  also  fell, 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  ApoUo,  when, 
full  of  wrath,  they  penetrated  into  the 
sanctuaiy  of  the  god.  This  is  the  most 
common  account  of  the  fate  of  Niobe,  in 
the  circumstances  of  which  poets  fire- 
ouently  differ,  who  have  taken  this  stoiy 
n>r  a  subject  as  often  as  artists.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  fable  seems  to  lie  in  the  ancient 
figure  of  speech,  by  which  it  was  said  of 
youns  people  who  died  suddenly,  thia 
they  nad  been  struck  with  the  anows  of 
Apollo  or  Diana ;  and,  in  almost  ail  lan- 
guages, petri&ction  is  the  natural  ima^ 
(if  the  highest  degree  of  torpid  despair. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
ancient  art  is  contained  in  the  ^up  of 
Niobe.  The  statues  fonning  this  group 
vrere  dug  up  in  1583,  near  the  Porta  lAt- 
eranenais,  in  Rome,  were  purchased  by 
the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  who 
caused  them  to  be  placed  in  the  villa 
Medici,  and,  in  1772,  were  conveyed  to 
Florence  bythe  grand-duke  Leopold, 
where,  in  1777,  they  were  placed  in  the 
Rotunda  la  Tribune,  afler  their  restoration 
by  Vincenzo  Spinazzi.  The  group  con- 
sists of  fourteen  statues,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  one  described  by  Pliny.  Re- 
specting its  author  nothing  certain  was, 
evei^  in  his  time,  known;  some,  with 
Pliny,  attributed  it  to  Scopas;  others,  to 
Praxiteles :  Winkelmann  declared  himself 
for  Scopas.  •  Equallv  ignorant  are  we 
respecting  the  original  comlnnation  of  the 
single  figures.  It  has  hitherto  been  the 
more  dmicult  to  form  an  opinion,  inas- 
much as  several  of  them,  the  "  two  wrest- 
lers," as  they  are  termed,  the  pedagogue 
(whom  Fabroni  takes  for  lung  Amphion), 
and  one  of  the  daughters  (whom  G6the 
thinks  an  Erato),  have  been  pronounced 
by  the  best  connoisseurs  not  to  belong  to 
this  group,  although  they  were  all  found 
in  one  place  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
.  English  architect  Cockerell,  in  an  essav,  in 
1816,  proposed  the  conjecture  that  these 
celebrated  statues  were  arranged  on  a 
line  pyramidally,  and  constitute  the  or- 
naments of  the  front  of  some  ancient  tem- 
ple ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Greek 


architects  were  fond  of  deconting  the 
fjnmta  of  their  temples  in  such  a  manner. 
The  suppoation  is  corroliorated  by  the  ex- 
aminations which  the  &itidi  artist  him- 
self made  of  the  single  statuesL  Their 
heights,  diminishing  on  both  sides  so  as 
to  rorm  the  sides  of  a  triangle;  their  alti- 
tudes, perfectly  adapted  to  such  a  sitna- 
tion;  all  of  them  pressing  towards  the 
centre,  formed  by  the  mother  as  the  high- 
est statue ;  and  then  the  remariuile 
neglect,  and  even  intentionally  imperfth 
workmanship  of  the  back  of  most  cHf  these 
statues,  which  evidently  shows  that  the 
artist  had  thought  only  of  the  efifect  pn>> 
duced  by  a  front  view  of  hia  work,  des> 
tined  for  exhibition  on  a  wall  ^— all  them 
considerations  make  it  probable  that  thii 
group  was  designed  fi>r  such  an  architec- 
tural embellishment;  Cockerell  has  illos- 
trated  this  arrangement  by  a  sketch, 
etched  by  himself  on  stone. 

NiPHON.    (See  Jopof^ 

Ni8B£T,  Charies,  D.  D.,  first  presideBt 
of  Dickinson  college,  Pennsylvania,  wis 
bom  in  1736,  at  Haddington,  Scotland,  and 
received  his  education  in  Edinbiui^  For 
several  years  he  officiated  as  minister  of 
Montrose,  and,  in  1783,  when  the  college 
in  Carlisle  was  instituted,  was  invited  to 
become  its  president  In  1785,  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  that  station,  and  con- 
tinued to  fulfil  them  mtil  his  death,  Jan. 
17, 1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
The  learning  of  doctor  Nisbet  was  very 
extensive.  He  was  an  admirable  dasBKal 
scholar,  and  particularly  conversant  with 
Greek.  At  one  time  he  could  repeat  die 
whole  of  the  iGneid  and  of  Youn|^*Ni^ 
Thoughts ;  indeed,  his  power  of  quotu^on 
generally  was  inexhaustihle.  He  waa  en- 
dowed with  genuine  wit,  and  was  some- 
times inclined  to  be  sarcastic.  His  ser- 
mons were  impressive  and  powerfuL  in 
dispoffltion,  he  was  sincere,  benevolent 
and  humane. 

Nisi  Paius.  Trial  at  nin  pruu  is  a 
name  often  given,  both  in  England  and  the 
U.  States,  to  trial  by  ^ury,  in  the  superior 
courts.  The  term  onginiued,  in  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  in  the  following  way :  Qins- 
tions  of  fact,  in  all  causes  commenced  ia 
the  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  are,  by 
course  of  the  courts,  appcMnted  to  be  tried 
on  a  day  fixed  in  some  Easter  or  Michael- 
mas term,  bjr  a  jury  returned  fimm  the 
county  wherein  the  cause  of  action  arises; 
but  with  this  provisor-^Mn  prius  juaUd' 
arii  ad  aMsiios  capiendag  venarmi ;  that  ii^ 
unless  before  the  day  fixed,  the  judgei 
of  assize  come  into  the  county  in  questioBi 
which  they  always  do  in  the  vacatioiK  pie- 
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ceding  eaeb  Easter  and  Michaelmas  term, 
and  there  tiy  |he  cause ;  and  then,  upon 
return  of  tlie  verdict  given  by  the  juiy  io 
the  court  above,  the  judges  there  give 
judgment  for  the  Pjurty  for  whom  the  ver- 
dict is  found.  The  commission  under 
which  these  judges  of  assize  act  is  called 
a  '^commisaion  of  niii  priu9^  and,  as 
the  jury  trials  take  place  before  them, 
while  the  judges  in  Westminster  hall  set- 
tle questions  of  law,  these  jury  trials  are 
called  *^  trials  at  nuyTrMW." 
NisxEs.  (See  Aimet.) 
Nitrate  op  Silvciu  (See  SUfotr,) 
NiTBs ;  the  conunon  name  of  nitnite<of 
potash.  (SeePoTof^) 
NiTBjcAciD.  (See  i^cid^  and  Mtrctfen.) 
Nitrogen  ;  the  name  of  an  elastic  fluid, 
discovered  by  doctor  Rutherford,  in  177SL 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  forming  the 
basis  of  nitric  acid.  Lavoisier  discovered, 
in  1775,  that  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
atmo^here-Hi  diacoveiy  which  was  also 
made,  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Scheele. 
It  is  most  easily  procured  l^  burning 
phoqihorus  in  atmospheric  air,  which  ab- 
stracts the  oxygen ;  and  the  residual  gas, 
after  agitation  with  water,  or  solution  of 
potash,  is  pure  nitrogen.  By  exposing  air 
to  the  liquor  formed  by  boiling  sulphur 
and. lime  with  water,  we  obtain,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  veij  pure  nitrogen ; 
also,  if  a  few  pieces  of  flesh  or  muscular 
fibre  be  put  into  a  retort,  and  nitric  acid, 
diluted  with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  be 
added,  and  a  moderate  heat  applied,  ni- 
trogen gas  will  be  disengaged,  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  state  of  complete  purity.  This 
gas  has  been  known  by  various  names,  as 
corrupted  air,  mephitic  air,  phloipsticated 
air,  and  azote,  the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  firom  a  pncatiot,  and  {wv, 
life,  in  allusion  to  its  unfimess  for  resplra- 
tioD— a  character,  however,  common  to 
many  gases.  Nitrogen  gas  is  invisible, 
insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  its  specific  naviw  being 
to  that  of  the  latter  as  J97&  to  1.  The 
wei^t  of  100  cubic  mches  is  29.6527 
grains.  It  is  principally  characterized  by 
certain  negative  qualities,  and  b^  the  na- 
ture of  the  compounds  which  it  forms.  It 
is  uninflammable,  and  incapable  of  sup- 
poftinff  combustion,  a  burning  body  im- 
meraed  in  it  being  inunediately  extin- 
gulriied.  It  is  equally  incapable  of  sup- 
porting animal  life  by  respiration;  not, 
however,  through  any  operation  as  a  poi- 
son, but  simply  from  the  exclusion  of  ox- 
ygen. It  is  not  perceptibly  absorbed  by 
water.  Its  peculiar  characters,  as  a  dis- 
tinct substance,  are  better  shown  in  its 


chemical  combinations.  It  unites  witli 
oxygen  in  diflferent  proportions^  and  forms 
compounds  possessed  of  very  peculiar 
chemical  properties.  Compounds  of  it 
with  chlorine  and  iodine  may  be  obtained ; 
and  it  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  products 
of  the  animal  kingdom.'  It  umtes,  too, 
with  hydrogen,  forming  one  of  the  alkalies 
—ammonia.  What  purposes  are  served 
by  the  niUK)gen  in  the  atmosphere,,  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Its  most  obvious  use 
is  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the  action  of 
oxygen;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in 
hu-ge  quantities  in  all  animal  substances,  it 
is  probably  of  more  direct  utility  to  some 
part  of  the  animal  system.— Nitrogen 
unites  with  oxygen  in  4  proportions,  form- 
ing as  many  distinct  compounds.  These 
are,  1.  protoxide  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxide ; 
2.  deutoxide  of  azote,  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric 
oxide ;  A,  nitrous  acid ;  4  nitric  acid. 
JVttrotis  oxide^  or  praUmde  of  axoUj  was 
discovered  by  doctor  Priestley,  in  1772, 
but  was  first  accurately  investigated  by  sir 
H.  Davy,  in  1799.  The  best  mode  of 
procuring  it  is  to  expose  the  salt  called 
nitrate  of  ammonia  to  the  flame  of  an 
Argand  lamp  in  a  glass  retort  When  the 
temperature  reaches  400^  Fahr.,  a  whit- 
ish cloud  will  rise  into  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort, accompanied  by  the  copious  evolur 
tion  of  gas,  which  must  be  collected  over 
mercury  for  accurate  researches,  but,  for 
common  experiments,  may  be  received 
over  water.  It  has  all  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  common  air.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  a  faint,  agreeable  odor,  and  is  con- 
dencnble  by  about  its  own  volume  of 
water.  A  taper  plunged  into  it  burns 
with  great  brilliancy,  the  flame  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  bluish  halo.  Sulphur  and 
most  other  combustibles  require  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  for  their  combustion  m  it 
thui  in  either  oxvjren  or  common  air. 
Specific  gravity,  1.5277.  It  is  respirable, 
but  not  fitted  to  support  life.  Sir  U.  Davy 
first  showed  that,  by  breathing  a  few 
quarts  of  it,  efifects  analogous  to  those  oc- 
casioned by  drinkinff  fermented  liquors 
were  produced.  Individuals  who  difier 
in  temperament  are,  however,  diflerentiy 
affected.  Sir  H.  Dav^  describes  the 
efiect  it  had  upon  the  following  persons 
thus : "  Mr  James  Thomson — ^involuntary 
laughter;  thrilling  in  his  toes  and  fingers; 
exquifflte  sensations  of  pleasure.  >  A  pain 
in  the  back  and  kne^  occasioned  by 
fatigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  A  similar  observa- 
tion, we  think,  we  have  made  on  others; 
and  we  impute  it  to  the  undoubted  power 
of  the  gas  to  increase  the  sensibility,  or 
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neiTous  power,  beyotid  my  other  agent, 
aod  probably  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Mr* 
Robert  Southey  could  not  difltinguish  be- 
tween the  first  effectB  and  an  apprehen- 
flion  of  which  he  was  unable  to  diveet 
himself.  His  first  definite  sensations  were 
a  fullness  and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such 
as  to  induce  the  fear  of  fhlling.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  involun- 
tary, but  highly  pleasurable,  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities — 
a  sensation  perfectly  new  and  detig^tful. 
For  many  hours  after  this  experiment,  he 
imagined  that  his  taste  and  smell  were 
more  acute,  and  is  certain  that  he  ^It  un- 
usuallpr  strong  and  cheerful.  In  a  second 
experiment,  he  felt  pleasure  still  superior, 
and  has  since  poetically  remarked  that  he 
supposes  the  atmosphere  of  the  highest 
of  sll  possible  heavens  to  be  composed  of 
this  eas.  In  persons  of  ^reat  susceptibili- 
ty, the  inspiration  of  this  gas  has  been 
known  to  produce  unpleasaqt  and  even 
alarming  symptoms:  by  such  it  cannot  be 
inhaled  with  impunity.  Before  conclud- 
ing our  account  of  it,  We  must  explain  the 
theory  of  its  production  fh>m  the  nitrate 

Water,  27,  or  3  proportions 

Nitrous  oxide,  44,  or  2  proportions 
"71 

The  nitne  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen,  was  discovered  by  doctor 
.Hales,  but  its  properties  were  first  inves- 
tigated by  doctor  Priestley.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on 
metals,  the  metal  abstracting  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  from  the  acid,  and  converting 
it  into  nitric  oxide,  which  assumes  the 
elastic  form.  It  is  not  always  evolved 
pure,  nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  sas  being 
often  formed  at  the  same  time.  Its  purity 
is  enhanced  when  the  metal  copper  or 
quicksilver  is  used.  It  is  a  colorless  gas. 
When  mingled  with  common  air,  or  any 
gaseous  mixture  that  contains  oxygen  in 
an  uncombined  state,  dense,  sufiocating, 
acid  fumes,  of  a  red  or  orange  color,  are 
produced,  called  nitrous  acid  vapors, 
which  are  copiously  absorbed  by  water, 
and  communicate  acidity  to  it  Nitric  ox- 
ide is  thus  distinguishable  from  every  oth- 
er substance,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
affords  a  convenient  test  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen,  wherever  it  ex- 
ists in  gaseous  mixtures.  It  does  not  red- 
den the  vegetable  blues ;  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water.  Burning  sulphur  and  a 
lighted  caudle  are  instandy  extinguished 


of  ammonja.  The  sole  prodnda  of  tk$ 
operation  above  described  are  water  and 
the  nitrous  oxide  ras.  Nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia is  composed  of 

Nitric  acid, ....  54,  one  propordon; 
Ammonia,  ....  17,  one  pioportioa; 
71 
Nitric  acid  consists  of 

Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion; 

Oxygen, 40,  five  propoitiou; 

54 
and  ammonia  of 

Nitrogen, 14,  one  proportion; 

Hydrogen,  •  •  •  •  _^  three  propoitions. 
17 

By  the  action  of  heat,  diese  elements  ar- 
range themselves  in  a  new  order.  The 
hydrogen  takes  so  much  oxygen  as  is  so^ 
ficient  for  forming  water,  and  the  residail 
oxygen  converts  tne  nitrogen  both  of  the 
nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia  into  the 
f)rotoxide  of  nitrosen.  The  decompoa- 
tion  of  71  grains  of  the  sah  will  thermie 
yield 

(  Oxygen,  24,  or  3  proportions. 
>  Hydrogen,  3,  or  3  propoition& 
\  Oxygen,  16,  or  2  propordone. 
}  Nitrogen,    28,  or  2  proportions. 

by  it ;  but  charcoal  and  phosphorus,  if  in 
the  state  of  vivid  combustion  at  the  mo- 
ment of  being  immersed  in  i^  bum  widi 
increased  brilliancy.  It  is  quite  irrespira- 
ble,  exciting  a  strong  spasm  of  the  glottii^ 
as  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it. 
It  is  pardally  decomposed  by  being  paaeed 
through  red  hot  tubes.  Two  volumee  of 
the  nitric  oxide  yielded  sir  H.  Davy  one 
volume  of  nitrogen,  and  about  one  of  car- 
bonic acid,  in  his  decomposidon  of  it  by 
means  of  burning  charcoal,  whence  it  is 
inferred  to  consist  of  equal  measures  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  ffiises  united,  wkboot 
any  condensation.  Jritrous  add  is  obtain- 
ed by  exposing  nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a 
glass  retort.  Pure  nitrous  acid  comes 
over  in  the  form  of  an  oranse-colored 
liquid.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  ac  the 
temperature  of  82°.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.450.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  de- 
composed, and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged, 
occasioning  efiervescence.  It  is  compos- 
ed of  one  volume  of  oxygen,  united  widi 
two  of  nitrous  gas.  The  various-colored 
nitric  acids  found  in  commerce  are  not 
nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid,  imprognated 
^vith  nitrous  gas.     NUric  acid  was  fini 
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obtained  by  diatiniiig  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  cky,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Rajrmond  Luily,  a  chemist  of  the  island 
of  Majorca.  Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  describes  the  process  more 
miDutely,  and  calls  the  acid  water  of  nitre. 
Subsequently  it  was  called  amrUs  ofnitre^ 
and  aqua-fortis.  Nitric  acia  is  prepared 
as  follows :  Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate 
of  potash,  coaraely  powdered,  are  to  be 
put  into  i\.g)<'^  retort,  with  two  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  To  die  retort  is  united  a 
tubulated  receiver,  and  heat  is  applied  to 
the  retort  by  asand  bath.  The  first  product 
that  passes  into  the  receiver  is  generally  red 
and  fumine,  but  these  appearances  soon 
subside,  and  the  acid  comes  over  pale,  and 
even  colorless.  After  this  it  again  becomes 
more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the 
operation.  The  acid  obtained,  provided 
the  process  be  carefully  conducted,  will 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5;  and  acid  of 
this  density  may  be  obtained,  amounting 
to  t  vo  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre 
employed.  The  receiver  re<juires  to  be 
refrigerated  by  cold  water  or  ice.  When 
a  strong  nitric  acid  is  not  the  object,  but  it 
is  intended  simply  to  manufactilire  the 
common  dilute  acid,  called,  in  commerce, 
aquorfiniiSf  leas  sulphuric  acid,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nitre,  will  suffice :  100  parts  of 
{ood  nitre,  60  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  20  of  virater,  form  economical  proper- 
tion&  Nitric  acid,  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity 1.5,  contains  nearly  86  per  cent,  of 
aod^and  14  of  water.  It  has  been  formed 
by  electrizing,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases, 
m  the  proportion,  by  measure,  of  5  parts 
of  oxygen  to  3  of  common  air,  or  7  oxy- 
gen to  3  nitn^n,  or  common  air,  by  itself 
A  little  water  is  contained  in  t|)e  tube, 
holding  potash  in  solution,  which,  after 
the  experiment,  becomes  converted  into 
nitiate  of  potash.  This  experiment  was 
fint  performed  in  1765,  by  Mr.  Cavendish, 
who  inferred  from  it  that  nitric  acid  is 
composed  of  oxy^n  and  nitrogen.  Nitric 
acid,  as  obtained  m  the  laboratories  of  the 
arts,  frequently  contains  portions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  of  muriatic  acid.  The 
former  is  derived  from  the  acid  which  is 
used  in  the  process,  and  the  latter  from 
searsalt,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with 
nitre.  These  impurities  may  be  detected 
by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  barytes,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
separate  portions  of  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  3  or  4  parts  of  distilled  water.  If  the 
muriate  of  barytes  cause  a  cloudiness  or 
pfecipitate,  sulphuric  acid  must  be  present ; 
if  a  amihur  eStect  be  produced  by  nitrate 


of  sihrer,  the  preaenee  of  muriatic  acid 
may  be  inferred.  Nitric  acid  is  purified 
finom  sulphuric  acid  by  redistilling  it  from 
a  small  quantity  of  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
vrith  the  alkali  of  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  pnites,  and  remains  in  the  retort  To 
separate  the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  drop  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into 
the  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  drew  off  the  pure  acid  by 
distillation.  Nitric  acid  possesses  acid 
properties  in  an  eminent  degree.  It 
unites  with  and  neutralizes  alkaline  sub- 
stances, formmg  vrith  them  salts,  which 
are  Called  nitraies.  When  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.5,  It  emits  dense,  white,  su£fo- 
catioff  fumes,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  from 
which  it  attracts  moisture,  and  experiences 
a  diminution  in  its  density  and  strength.^ 
A  rise  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by 
mingling  it  with  water  in  a  certain  pro-^ 
portion.  From  its  strong  affinity  for  wa-* 
ter,  it  occanons  snow  to  liquefy  with  great 
rapidity.  It  boils  at  248°  Fahr.,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  safktmg  materid 
change.  It  mav  be  frozen  at  about  50^ 
below  zero:  when  diluted  vrith  half  its 
weight  of  water,  it  becomes  soUd  at  14°  F. 
Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  subeumces 
which  are  disposed  to  unite  with  oxygen ; 
and  hence  it  is  much  employed  by  chem- 
ists for  bringing  bodies  to  the  maximum 
of  oxidation.  Neariy  all  the  metals  are 
oxidized  by  it,  and  some  of  them,  such  as 
tin,  copper  and  mercury,  are  attacked 
with  great  violence.  If  flung  on  burning 
charcoal,  it  increases  the  brilliancy  of  its 
combustion  in  a  high  degree.  Sulphur 
and  phosphorus  are  converted  into  acids 
by  its  action.  All  vegetables  are  decom- 
posed by  it  In  general,  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid  entere  into  direct  combina- 
tion with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of 
those,  compounds,  forming  water  with  the 
first,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  second. 
This  happens  remarkably  in  those  com- 
pounds in  which  hydrogen  and  carbon 
are  predominant,  as  in  alcohol  and  the 
oils.  It  efiects  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal mattera  also.  The  cuticle  and  nails 
receive  a  permanent  yellow  stain  when 
touched  with  it;  and,  if  applied  to  the 
skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  cauteiy,  destroying  the  or^niza- 
tion  of  the  part  entirely.  When  oxidation 
is  efiected  through  the  medium  of  nitric 
acid,  the  acid  itsen  is  commonly  converted 
into  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
sometimes  evolved  in  a  state  of  purity,  but 
more  commonly  mingled  with  nitrous  ox- 
ide and  nitrous  acid  ^ases.  The  direct 
solar  light  deoxidizes  mtric  acid,  resolving 
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a  portion  of  it  iBto  oxygen  and  nitrous 
acid.  When  the  vapor  of  nitric  acid  is 
transmitted  through  red-hot  tubes,  it  raf' 
fers  complete  deoomp68ition,and  a  mixture 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  is  the  prod- 
uct Nitric  acid  is  of  considehible  uSe 
in  the  arts.  It  is  emploved  for  etching  on 
copper ;  as  a  solrent  of  tin,  to  £>rm  with 
that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the  finest 
dyes ;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying, in  various 
chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  its  oxy- 
gen and  dissolves  metal ;  in  medicine  as 
a  tonic,  as  also  in  the  form  of  vapor  to  de- 
stroy contagion.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  contaminated  with  the  sulphu- 
ric and  muriatic  acids  by  the  name  of 
aqua-fortis,  two  kinds  of  which  are  found 
in  the  shops,-— one  called  double  aqua- 
fortis, which  is  about  half  the  strength  of 
mtric  acid ;  the  other  simphr  aqua-fortis, 
which  is  half  the  strength  oi*^  the  double. 
A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  the  nitric  add  with  one  of  muiiatie, 
known  formerly  by  the  name  ofaquartgiOf 
and  now  by  that  of  nitro-muriatic aeidyhua 
the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina. 
Ob  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  fiven 
out,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the 
mixture  acquires  an  orange  color.  Nitro- 
gen combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine  to 
form  two  very  remarkable  comfMirndsi 
The  fint  of  these,  the  thkindt  ofvxtrogmy 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  oo 
some  salt  of  ammonia.  Its  formation  is 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
(a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen) 
b^  chlorine  :  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammo- 
nia unites  with  chlorine  and  forms  muri- 
atic acid,  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  am- 
monia, beinff  presented  in  its  nascent  state 
to  chlorine  dissolved  in  the  solution,  enters 
into  combination  with  it.  The  dik>ride 
of  niuogen  is  formed  gradually,  when  a 
glass  receiver,  filled  with  chlorine  ffas,  la 
iuverted  over  a  bowl  containing  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  (mIs  in  little 
globules  thiough  the  fluid  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dbh,  whence  it  is  withdrawn  with 
the  utmost  care  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe.  On  being  injected'  into  a  metallic 
mortar,  or  leaden  dish  containing  a  litde 
volatile  oil,  or  phosphorus  in  smaU  pieced, 
it  detonates  with  extreme  violence.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.653:  it  is  not  congeal- 
ed by  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt ;  may  be  distil- 
led at  16(r  Fahr.,  but  explodes  at  a  tem- 
perature between  200°  and  212°.  It  con- 
sists of  chlorine  144,  or  4  proportions ; 
nitrogen,  14,  or  1  proportion. — lodidt  ^ 


fijkr0g«ii.  From  the  weak  affinity  line 
exists  between  iodine  and  nitrogen,  ifacsi 
substanees  cannot  be  made  to  uidie  diiee»> 
ly  ;  but,  when  iodine  is  put  into  a  solutioa 
of  ammonia,  the  alkali  is  decomposed;  is 
elements  unite  with  difierent  portions  of 
iodine,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of 
hydriodic  acid  and  iodide  of  nitroM. 
The  latter  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  duuk 
powder,  which  is  characterized,  like  clik>- 
ride  of  nitrogen,  by  its  explosive  piopaty. 
It  detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  is  dried, 
and  slight  pressure  while  it  is  moist  pro- 
duces a  similar  efiect  Heat  and  light 
are  emitted  during  the  exploaiogi,  and  io- 
dine and  nitrogen  are  set  nee.  It  consiBli 
of  one  proportional  of  nitrogen  to  tbree  of 
iodine.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  ni- 
trogen there  has  been,  and  still  exists,  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion.  Berzeiui 
has  infmed,  from  speculations  ccxinected 
with  the  doctrine  of  definite  propoitiopi^ 
that  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  an 
unknown  base,  to  which  he  has  giver  the 
name  of  mbieism,  and  has  fixed  the  pro- 
portions at  44.32  of  base,  and  55^68  of  ox- 
ygen ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  af- 
firmed, as  a  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
that  nitrogen  can  contain  no  oxygen-^ 
proof  of  the  litde  value  to  be  attadied  to 
such  speculations.  The  strongest  argo- 
ments  for  the  compound  nature  c»f  nitio- 
gen  are  derived  firom  its  slight  tendcney 
to  combination,  and  fiom  its  being  (bund 
abundantly  in  the  organs  of  aninMb 
which  feed  on  substances  that  do  not  con- 
tain it  Its  'uses  in  the  economy  of  the 
globe  are  litde  iindentood.  This  is  like- 
wise favorable  to, the  idea  that  itt  real 
chemical  nature  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 
leads  to  the  hope  of  its  being  decomposa- 
ble. It  would  appear  that  tro  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  oxygen  combine  in 
other  proportions,  than  those  in  wfaieh 
they  exist  in  the  air,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Thus  we  find  that  mild  cal- 
careous or  alkaline  matter  iavore  the  for- 
mation of  nitric  acid  in  certain  regisna  of 
the  earth ;  and  that  they  are  essentisi  to 
its  production  in  our  artificial  arrange- 
menlB  for  forming  nitre  from  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
NiTBOUS  Oxide.  (See  AttruRii.) 
NivosB.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii,  p.  403L) 
NiZAH  DjEorn.  (See  Ottosunt  JSn- 
pirt*) 

NizzA.  (See  Mee.^ 
Noah  ;  the  patriarcn  of  whom  we  aie 
told,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  God 
chose  him,  for  his  piety,  to  be  the  fodisr 
of  the  new  race  of  men  which  peopled 
the  earth  after  the  deluge.    Having  bett 
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admoDished  by  God  of  the  coming  flood, 
he  built  a  veaael  by  the  diieetion  of  Je- 
hovah, into  which  he  entered  with  his 
&iDily,  and  all  kiuda  of  animals.  (See 
Bduge.)  After  the  waters  had  subadtd 
from  the  earth,  the  veaeel  which  contain- 
ed the  progeniton  of  all  liying  creatures, 
rested  on  noount  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
where  Noah  ofibred  a  thank-ofiering  to 
God,  and  was  assured  that  the  earth 
Bhoidd  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  As  a  sign  of  this  covenant  with 
Noah,  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud& 
Permission  was  now  granted  to  the  hu- 
man race  to  eat  flesh,  provided  they  did 
not  eat  it  raw  with  the  blood ;  and  murder 
was  declared  punishable  by  death,  Noah 
then  b^;an  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
planted  a  vineyard,  and,  having  made 
wine,  became  intoxicated.  While  under 
the  influence  of  the  wine,  his  son  Ham 
lidiculed  the  exposure  of  his  father,  while 
his  other  sons,  Shem  and  Jiq>heth,  rever- 
ently covered  him  with  a  garment  When 
the  patriarch  awoke,  and  was  aware  of 
what  bad  tnken  place,  he  gave  his  blessings 
to  the  fihal  piety  of  the  latter,  and  pro- 
nounced a  curse  of  servitude  upon  the 
posterity  Of  the  former.  Noah  died  at  the 
age  of  950  years,  350  years  after  the  flood. 
NoAiLLSS ;  one  of  the  oldest  noble  fam- 
ilies in  France.  Among  the  members  of 
this  iiunily,  which  has  ever  been  invested 
with  the  first  offices  in  the  kingdom,  are,  1. 
ArUoine  de  JVbmliea^  celebrated  on  account 
of  bis  embassies  under  Heniy  II.  The  abb^ 
Vertot  has  published  an  account  of  them. 
His  brother,  the  bishop  of  Acqs,  was  also 
employed  on  several  important  and  diffi- 
cult diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Italy, 
and  even  Constantinople. — 2,  Amu  Jtdes^ 
dukeof  Noailles,  bom  1650,  inherited  from 
his  lather  the  first  company  of  thegardes- 
dttrcorpSj  and,  in  the  war  of  1689 — ^97,  com- 
pianded  a  corpf^-armie  in  Catalonia; 
in  1693  was  made  marshal,  and,  in  1694, 
guned  the  battle  of  the  Ter  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  died  in  1708.---3.  Louis 
Jhdomt  de  NoaUka ;  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, archbishop  of  Paris  and  cardinal.  On 
account  of  the  aid  which  he  aflbrded  to 
Quesnel,  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesu- 
its, and  especially  by  Le  TelHer,  the  con- 
fessor of  Louis  AlV.  Tliey  prevailed  on 
the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Uni^emius  (q.  v.), 
which  was  resisted  by  Noailles,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  till  he  was  iinally  com- 
piled to  yield,  in  his  78th  year.  He  died 
soon  afterwards,  in  1729. — 4.  Adrian  Man- 
riet^  duke  of  Noailles,  eaa  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Anne  Jules,  served  'with  dis- 
tinction in  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  war  of 


succession,  was  created  grandee  of  Spain, 
of  the  first  class,  and,  in  1696,  married 
Francoise  d'Aubifli^,  a  niece  of  madaroe 
de  Maintenon.  During  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV,  he  was  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  finance,  and  member  of  th6  council 
of  regency,  which  he  left:,  however,  in 
1721,  rather  tnan  concede  the  presidency 
to  cardinal  Dubois.  He  was  exiled  by 
the  influence  of  this  intriguing  priest,  after 
whose  death  he  vras  recalled,  in  1723, 
when  he  was  reinstated  in  his  former 
offices.  In  1734,  he  served  under  Ber- 
wick in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  and 
at  the  siege  of  PhiEpsburg,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Berwick,  received  the  marshal^ 
stafi*.  In  the  following  year,  he  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Italy.  When 
the  Austrian  war  of  succeanon  broke  out, 
after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
VI,  Noailles  received  a  command  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1743,  by  the  unseasonable  im- 
petuosity of  his  nephew,  the  count  of 
Grammont,  he  lost  the  batde  of  Dettin- 
gen,  and,  by  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the 
wise  measures  by  which  he  had  brought 
the  English  army  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
His  age  no  Idnger  permitting  him  to  fight 
at  the  head  of  armies,  he  entered  the 
ministry.  With  splendid  talents,  he 
united  all  ibe  ftiults  of  the  courtiers  of 
the  times.  His  firiendship  for  marshal 
Saxe  induced  him,  although  an  elder 
marshal,  to  serve  him  as  first  aid  in  the 
battle  of  Fontenoi.  His  two  sons  were, 
in  1775,  made  marshals  of  France.  After 
his  death,  the  abb^  Millot  published 
Mhnoires  poUUquea  et  mUitairea  pour 
aermr  h  rnistoire  de  Louis  XIV  ei  de 
Louis  XV,  composes  sur  Its  PUces  ori^- 
nodes  reeueUlies  par  Adrien  Maurice^  Due 
de  NbaMes,  &c.,  which  contains  interesting 
information,  not  only  respecting  the  history 
of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  and  aV,  but  also 
respecting  the  history  of  Spain,  under 
Charles  II,  and  Philip  V.  In  later  times, 
the  following  members  of  this  family 
have  rendered  themselves  distinguished. — 
LouiSf  viscount  of  Noailles,  a  general,  and 
member  of  tlie  first  national  convention, 
in  1789.  Chosen  by  the  nobility  a  depu- 
ty to  the  states-general,  he  proposed  to 
his  chamber,  June  Itl,  to  form  a  union 
swith  the  third  estate.  Montmorency, 
Rochefoucauld,  I^afayette,  &c.,  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and,  after  long  debates, 
ft>rty  membcK  of  the  chamber  of  nobles 
united  with  the  national  assembly,  June 
25.  August  4,  Noailles  wsa  the  first 
who  exhorted  the  clergy  and  nobility  in 
the  assembly  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
as  injurious  to  the  common  weal.    After 
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the  diBBolution  of  the  constitueDt  assembly, 
he  went  into  the  arniv,  and,  in  179S2,  com- 
manded the  chain  of  out-poets  at  Valen- 
ciennes. '  His  birth  subiected  him  to  sus- 
J>icion:  he  demanded  his  dismissal,  and 
ived  in  retirement  in  the  country.  Under 
the  consular  government,  he  returned-  to 
the  service,  and  gained  distinction  in  St. 
Domingo,  as  general  of  brigade,  under 
Leclerc  and  Kochombeau.  After  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  English,  who 
took  the  vessel. — ^His  son  AUxi»y  count  of 
Noailles,  born  at  Paris,  June  1, 1783>  min- 
ister of  state  of  Louis  XVIII,  was  obliged 
to  leave  France,  in  1811,  because  he  had 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  iinperial 
government,  and  tor  a  time  Uved  in  Switz- 
erland. The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sent  hun  on  important  misnons 
to  the  German  court8,to  Russia  and  to  Swe- 
den, after  which  he  repaued  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Louis,  at  Hartwell,  in  England. 
In  181^  he  served,  as  aid  of  the  crown- 
prince  of  Sweden,  in  Germany.  After  the 
batdeof  Leipsic,  he  left  the  Swedish  ser- 
vice, accompanied  the  allied  army  to 
France,  and  fought  at  Brienne  and  La 
Fere  Champenoise,  after  which  he  joinecl 
the  count  or  Artois  at  Vesoul,  became  his 
aid,  and  was  afterwards  the  plenipotentia- 
ry of  Louis  XVIII  at  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna. He  returned  with  the  king  from 
Ghent  to  Paris,  was  chosen  deputy  of 
the  chamber  Of  1815,  and,  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  by  Louis 
minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particu- 
lar department  In  1828,  count  ^exisof 
Noailles  was  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  a^d,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
minister  Portalis,  was  appointed  by  the 
king  member  of  the  commisnon  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  schools  of  the  clergy 
(the  Jesuits,  &c*)  accorded  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  French  con- 
8titution.--%4fi£.  Oaadt  Dommique  Jtute, 
count  of  Noailles,  cousin  of  the  former, 
second  son  of  the  prince  de  Poix,  bom  at 
Paris,  Auffust  25,  ]777,  was  one  of  the 
first  chamberlains  of  Napoleon,  and  re- 
mained in  this  post  till  1814.  After  the 
restoration,  he  was  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XVIII  at  Petersburg,  till  superseded, 
in  1820,  by  the  count  de  Ferronays. 

NoBiLiTT.  The  history  and  political 
importance  of  a  hereditary  nobility — that 
is,  a  rank  of  society  which  claims  the  first 
civil  honors,  and  privileses  above  the  rest 
of  the  citizens,  by  no  otner  righ't  but  that 
of  birth — is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
and  most  contested  points  in  the  discus- 


sions on  civil  society,  whidi  has  noc  yet 
been  sufilciendy  explained  by  histoHffial 
facts,  notwithstanding  the  countless  num- 
ber of  essays  that  have  been  published  on 
this  subject    Moreover,  the  variety  of  its 
forms,  and  relations  to  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety, is'so  great,  and  even  the  Origin  of  Its 
existence  so  di^rent,  that  we  cannot  safe- 
ly pronounce  a  general  judgment  in  itsfii- 
vor  or  against  it    We  cannot  say,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  such  a  difiference  of  heredi- 
tary rank  is  indispensable  to  every  natioo, 
or,  at  least,  to  every  monarchy ;  and,  on 
the  odier  hand,  that  it  never  has  proved 
useful,  and  consequentiy  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished.   We  may,  in  the  history  of  almosi 
every  nation,  discern  a  period  in  which  tbe 
great  interests  of  mankmd,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  a  love  of  nioral  beauty,  and  tbe 
charms  of  nature  and  art,  have  been  cul- 
tivated and  preserved  by  a  select  clan  of 
society ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  al- 
so distinguish  another  period,  wh^i  these 
very  treasures,  which  constitute  the  worth 
of  a  state,  have  been  trampled  upon  by 
the  same  class.    Thus  the  history  odT  mon- 
archies, both  ancient  and  modern,  shovm 
plainly  that  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace,  good  order  and  justice,  have 
originated  with  the  nobility,  impatient  of 
the  restraint  which  the  gocKl  of  society  re- 
quires, although  very  willing  to  flatter  su- 
perior power,  if  they  are  allowed  to  partio- 
pate  in  it  Revolutions  have,  till  late  yean 
at  least,  almost  always  originated  with  a 
discontented  nobility ;  and,  for  one  prince 
whom  popular  insurrections  have  depriv- 
ed  of  his  throne  and  Kfe,  hundreds  of 
othere  may  be  mentioned  who  have  lost 
both  by  the  conspiracies  and  fiic^ons  of 
the  nobility.    The  possession  of  extensive 
estates,  with  authority  over  numerous  vas- 
sals and  dependants,  gives  to  the  nobles  a 
power  which  throws  great  difficulties  is 
the  way  of  monarchs  who  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  classes  aeainst  iniustice,  and 
to  preserve  in  them  feelings  of  manlinesi 
and  self-respect— difficulties  against  which 
the  noblest  monarchs  and  the  ablest  states- 
men have  oflen  striven  in  vain.     The  re- 
sult of  such  a  strife  frequently  is»  that  the 
monarchical  becomes,  in  fact,  an  aristo- 
eretical  government ;  and  from  this  there 
is  but  a  small  step  to  the  introduction  of  a 
sovereign  senateL  composed  of  the  privi- 
leged families.    But  such  a  government  is 
truly  -most  contradictory  to  reason  ;  for  il 
neither  recognises  the  equality  of  all  die 
citizens,  nor  the  necessity  of  reraoYingthe 
contest  for  preeminence  caused    by  die 
passions  of  men ;  and  history  teaches  ai 
that  it  is  the  most  oppressive  and  mom 
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t  of  all  gOTeraments.  The  usurpa- 
tiobs  of  the  patricians  in  Rome  and  Ven- 
ice have  been  almost  equalled,  in  modem 
times,  by  those  of  the  nobili^  of  Poland 
and  Sweden.  Montesquieu's  celebrated  re- 
maik,  ^PaiiU  de  monarqutj  point  de  no" 
hkue:  foitti  dt  nobUsse^  pakd  de  mO' 
marquej^  is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense. 
Loid  Bacon,  a  fiur  greater  thinker,  on  the 
coDtraiy,  sets  fordi,  in  four  positions,  eve- 
ly,  thiog  that  can  be  said  against  the  nobil- 
i^ :  *^Raro  ex  virtuU  nobSUaa ;  rariut  er 
nobUUate  virtus ;  nobiles  mejwwn  depirtca- 
Uanit  ad  veniam  sapius  viwdur^  quam  mtf- 
frigationt  ad  honorts.  TanUi  gold  eage 
mdusbria  nownvm  Aomtnum,  ut  nolnUs  pr<t 
illu  fanqutmi  statuiB  videantur ;  nobiUa  m 
bUuSo  resoecUttU  nimia  »ajft^  auod  mdti  cur^ 
Mfu  e$tJ*—Dt  Augments  Scientiar,  (libb 
yu).  The  opinions  of  Franklin,  Kant, 
Bcileau  and  Voltaire,  on  this  subject,  are 
fBDenHY  known.  Kant  describe  bered- 
daiy  nobility  as  a  rank  which  precedes 
merit,  and  is  generally  not  even  followed 
by  merit  Reason  bids  us  value  in  man 
none  but  moral  excellence.  Justice  re- 
quires that  the  state  should  hold  out  equal 
privileges  to  all  the  citizens,  without  dis- 
crimination ;  protect  their  rights  by  equal 
laws,  and  prevent  the  few  from  subjecting 
the  many.  But  this  does  not  prove  the 
inconsistency  of  a  hereditary  nobility 
with  the  best  constitution  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  state  will  allow, 
because  time  may  have  interwoven  many 
valuable  interests  with  it,  and  made  them 
dependent  upon  it  It  is  plain  that,  in  a 
state  where  the  ideas  of  justice  and  citi* 
zenship  are  cleariy  understood,  and  well 
rooted,  a  privileged  order  is  only  desirable 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  for  this 
ample  reason,  that  all  hereditary  digni- 
tiOB^  privileges,  &C.,  are  irralUnuEL  Hu- 
man foUy,  however,  may  render  it  neces- 
my  to  admit  a  hereditary  monarchy,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  by  this  evu  (for 
eve^  hereditary  government  is  an  evil) 
itill  ereater  ones.  A  new  nation  will  nev- 
er a£nit  this  privileged  rank.  The  mod* 
em  nobility  had  its  ori^n  in  ages  when 
|K>wer  was  the  only  law,  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  stronger  were  confirmed  by 
prescription.  Thus  it  has  become  so 
much  mterwoven  with  all  the  interests  of 
the  several  states,  that  ite  abolition  would 
be  a  very  difficult  task.  Norway,  howev- 
er, effected  this  object,  m  18S21,  against  the 
win  of  the  king,  whom  the  constitution^ 
however,  compelled  to  sign  the  decree, 
which  had  passed  three  times  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  states.  Considering  this  sub- 
jwt  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  a  heredi- 
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tary  nofaili^  is  ibund  in  the  infimcy  of  al- 
most everv  natkm,  ancient  and  modem. 
It  existed  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history.  Iti  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to 
various  causes ;  for  the  most  part  to  mili- 
tary despotism ;  in  some  cases,  to  the  hon- 
ore  paid  to  superior  ability,  cht  to  the  guardi- 
ans x>f  the  mysteries  of  reUgion.  The 
priesdy  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity 
has  every  where  yielded  to  the  superiority 
of  militaiy  chieftains.  The  caste  of  the 
Bramins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  pow- 
er to  the  caste  of  the  Ketri,  though  the 
rulerti  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago are  even  now  obliged  to  pay  the 
greatest  reif)ect  to  the  descendants  of  the 
elder  nobility,  over  whom  they  exercise 
unlimited  pov^er. — See  Orawflira^  HUUh 
nfqfikR  huMetn  Arckiodago  (London,  1820, 
hi,  33).  Among  me  ancient  German 
tribes,  which  gave  its  present  form  to 
modem  Europe,  only  obscure  traces  of 
hereditary  nobility  are  found,  which,  hx 
later  periods,  was  ^nerally  estahlidied 
throughout  that  continent  Many  of  them 
seem,  however,  to  have  recognised  one 
ruling  family,  as  the  Saxons,  Danes  and 
Normans  the  ftmily  of  Odin ;  the  Visi- 
goths that  of  Balth ;  the  Ostrosoths  that  of 
Amal ;  the  Bavarians  that  m  Agilolfing. 
These  fimulies  seem  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  nations  as  the  Incas  to 
the  Peravians ;  fortheir  foundere  (the  Asm) 
so  mui^  excelled  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  conferred  such  great  benefits  upon 
them,  that  a  divine  origin  was  attributbd 
to  them,  and  theif  descendants  were,  on 
this  account,  honored  during  many  ages. 
Besides  these,  no  other  herecutary  nobOity 
existed  among  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, Danes,  Swedes,  and  most  of  the 
other  nations  of  the  North.  The  jfAe- 
Ungs  of  the  Saxons  are  exclusivelv  mem- 
bera  of  the  reisning  house,  and  the  same 
name  frequently  denotes  only  the  success- 
on  to  the  throne.  The  AntnuHorus  and 
Leudes  (LUi)  of  the  Franks ;  the  Degenes 
{Thaini,  Thmi,  Th^naa,  &e.)  of  the  Sax 
ons;  the  lErdmans and  Dingmans  of  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  are  not  nohlemen,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely 
the  auccesBore  of  the  prince's  companions, 
described  by  Tacitus^  and  have  gradually 
usurped  a  hereditary  rank  bythe  later  ad- 
dition of  feudal  property.  The  dignities 
of  the  counts  of  the  Franks,  the  aldermen 
and  i^reat  Vumts  of  England,  as  also  of 
the  jais  (in  England  Emas)  of  Denmark, 
were  accessible  to  every  one  distinguished 
by  merit,  and  fevered  by  fortune.  In 
France  and  Germany,  the  first  hereditary 
nohili^  begms  with  the  downfall  of  tho 
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CarioviDgian  d^as^;  in  England,  with 
the  cooqueat  of  the  Normana,  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  ceoturiea;  and  waa  after- 
jfirards  spread  over  all  Europe ;  for,  aince 
that  time,  dignities,  as  well  as  ianda,  have 
become  hereditary.  Under  various  forms 
and  combinations,  the  nobles  of  the  first 
rank  (as  [Minces,  counts  and  lords),  togeth- 
er with  tlie  wanriors  (consisting  otkmghta 
bound  to  do  service  in  war  and  at  the 
court),  which  latter  were  not  always  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  fiee,  were  distinguish- 
ed from  the  peasants  and  common  citi- 
zenS|  who  were  bound  to  perform  the 
common  laborious  services.  These  latter, 
however,  are  not  to  be  considered  alto- 
gether in  the  hght  of  bondmen.  The 
further  progress  of  these  civil  distinctions, 
and  their  relations  to  the  people,  took  a 
very  difiTerent  course  in  the  different 
countries  c^  Europe.  In  England,  Sco^ 
land,  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  the 
higher  nobility,  attached  to  the  titles  of 
lonls  and  barons,  descended  only  to  the 
ddeat  son.  The  younger  sons,  even  in 
case  of  preferoient  in  civil  life  (their  rank 
in  England  is  established  by  law),  belong 
essentially  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  engage  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness ;  they  not  only  devote  themselves  to 
the  clerical  profession,  and  to  military  ser- 
vice, but  become  lawyers,  merchants,  pro- 
prietors of  manu&ctures,  &c.  In  Eng- 
land, hereditary  nobility,  including  vari- 
ous classes  of  titles,  e.  g.  those  of  dukes, 
marquises,  earls,  viscounts  and  barons  (see 
England)  is  rather  more  personal  There 
are  also  feudal  tenures  merely  titular,  to 
which  certain  privileges  and  honors  aro 
attached,  the  free  exercise  of  which  is  al- 
lowed to  every  proprietor;  but  the  proprie- 
tor does  not  belong  to  the  noUlity,  unless 
he  is  raised  to  this  distinction  by  a  special 

Eatent  In  Spain  and  Italy,  on  the  other 
aud,  the  same  rank  (that  of  tl)e  tituUtdoaj 
princes,  dukes,  marquises  and  counts)  de- 
pends, in  a  greater  measure,  upon  proper- 
ty ;  for  these  titles,  though  sometimes  con- 
ferred by  the  monarchs,  aro  mostly  con- 
nected with  estates,  and  oflen  attached  to 
very  small  fie&.  Hence  the  multitude  of 
counts  in  Upper  Italy,  the  conli  di  terra 
ferma  of  Venice  in  former  times.  The 
distinguished  Spanish  families  collect,  in 
this  manner,  a  groat  number  of  such  titles, 
which  constitute  an  object  of  their  pride. 
They  are  called  gorras  (caps),  and  some- 
times amount  to  four  or  five  hundre^. 
In  France,  this  rank  is  common  to  all  the 
members  of  the  noble  familv.  The  rights 
of  the  peerage,  and  the  feudal  estates, 
however,  dew^ded,  even  before  the  rev- 


olution, only  to  the  eldest  son;  and  tl» 
younger  sons  were  obliged  toseekdwir 
^rtune  either  in  the  army  or  the  churcb. 
Every  meaner  employm^t,  eveDmeitui- 
tile  business,  was  followed  by  tbe  loas  of 
nobility.  The  nobihty,  of  Engkmd  ba 
never  risen  to  sovereignty,  except  due 
some  provinces  which  tormeriy  were  do- 
mains of  princes  of  tbe  royal  ftmily  (» 
Lancaster,  Comwallis),  and  some  viscoun- 
ties (Durham,  Chester,  the  iaieof  £}y,aDd 
especially  the  isle  of  Man,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Athol),  enjoyed,  as  omAt 
paUUine^  so  called,  aubordinate  rights  of 
government  The  sovereignty  ooooeftBd 
with  the  ancient  fiefs  of  tbe  Freodi 
princes— «9  the  dukedoms  of  Normendj, 
bretagne,  Guienne,  Burgundy ;  tbecoufi- 
ties  of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  Flaades; 
and  tbe  territories  of  Dauphine,  Pro- 
vence, Francbe-Comt^  VenaisHD,  &c^ 
took  its  rise  at  a  very  eariy  period,  and 
had  already  become  complete,  when  Uugk 
Capet  ascended  the  throne.  But  FnoDt 
was  fortunate  enouffh  to  unite,  by  degreO) 
all  these  extenaive  nefi  with  the  crowo,  m 
that  only  a  few  small  sovereignties  (as  tbe 
princedoms  of  Bouillon,  DoinheB,OEa]i0B» 
Avignon  and  Venaissin,  &c.)  have  mmr 
tained  themselves  as  such  to  more  receic 
periods.  In  the  age  of  Louia  IX,api)eab 
from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  the  su- 
preme courta  of  the  king  and  parliamenii 
were  introduced,  and  were  followed  by  t 
gradual  extension  of  the  king's  autboiiiy 
over  the  territories  of thebarens ;  sad 
finally,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIll,  tbe 
power  of '  the  grandees  was  ceroplele^ 
destroyed  by  Richelieu.  The  coune 
which  the  nobility  took  in  Germany  vm 
different  Here  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Siiabia,  Ls- 
tharuigia,  and,  next  to  them,  the  margnvo 
in  the  east  and  berth  of  the  German  en- 
pire,  obtained,  at  tbe  same  time  as  is 
France,  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
title  of  count  became  partly  herediw^ 
partly  an  appendage  to  the  ecclesisstid 
establishments.  The  emperore  succeeded 
in  annihilating  these  ancient  principaliMi^ 
but  profited  little  by  it,  for  new  sovereigotRS 
soon  took  the  pbces  of  the  ancient  duke- 
doms, inferior  in  size  and  power,  bute^ 
to  them  in  the  extent  of  their  rights  sad 
privileges.  The  greater  number  of  ike 
counts  assumed  the  rights  of  soveragnrft 
and  a  vast  number  of  ruling  fiimilies  ths* 
sprung  up  in  Germany,  and  fonned  a  lal" 
ing  order  of  nobility,  in  which  not  ealf 
the  rank,  but  also  tlie  property,  was  besed* 
itary,  and  became  the  common  inherituM* 
of  the  whole  family.     One  principle  is 
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iMi  Bjatem  k  pecalMo*  to  the  G^ennan 
Mates,  which  wfB  never  established  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  namely,  that  the 
mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  with  the 
father,  in  order  to  place  her  children  in  the 
Aill  posseamon  of  their  father's  rights. 
MsDy  even  princely  iiimilies,  as  Baden, 
Anhalt,  &c^  have  transgressed  this  princi- 
ple ;  but  odiers  adhered  to  it  with  great 
soictness.  The  same  principle  has  been 
extended  to  the  lower  class  of  the  German 
nobility.  In  their  case,  however,  it  afibctB 
only  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges 
common  to  the  whole  body  of  nobility — 
privileges  by  which  the  German  nobility 
IS  more  strictly  distinguished  from  the 
middle  classes  of  freemen  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  In  the  rest  of  Europe, 
not  even  the  highest  class  of  nobility  rec- 
ognises this  principle.  In  France,  the 
royal  &mily  alone  affords  no  example  of 
a  marriage  contracted  with  persons  of  a 
lower  rank,  though  the  law  would  not 
have  interfered.  The  legitimated  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  the  offspring  of  mis- 
tresses, the  princes  of  Vendome,  Vemeuil, 
Vermandois,  Maine,  Toutouse,  Penthievre, 
^cc,  which  are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIV 
did  not  hesitate,  in  his  will,  to  recognise 
as  capable  of  succession  to  the  French 
throne,  in  spite  of  their  descent,  not  mere- 
}y  from  parents  of  unequal  mnk,  but 
even  from  an  iUegitimate  connexion ;  and 
the  same  right  could  never  have  been  con- 
tested n  regard  to  children  of  a  legitimate 
connexion  between  parents  of  unequal 
rank.  In  the  noble  fiimilies  of  France, 
the  rank  of  the  mother  was  likewise  of 
no  consequence  ;  the  whole  importance 
of  the  fiimily  rested  on  the  lineage  of  the 
fiither.  The  same  is  the  case  in  England, 
where  intermarriages  between  the  families 
of  respectable  citizens  (merchants,  bank- 
ers, btewers,  advocates,  &c.)  and  the 
Itt^iest  nobility  are  not  uncommon.  Thus 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Whitbread, 
speaker  in  parliament,  and  citizen  and 
biBWier  of  London,  was  a  sister  of  earl 
Gfey.  The  first  wife  of  king  James  II 
was  the  daughter  of  chancellor  Hyde,  who 
afterwards  became  eari  of  Clarendon ; 
and  her  daugbtem,  Maiy  and  Anne,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  England.  Simi- 
lar examples  may  be  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Germany  alone,  the  interests  of 
the  kindred  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  .ex- 
dosive  claims  of  the  nobility  to  the  chap- 
ton  and  prebends  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ders, have  produced  those  rigid  principles 
above-mentioned.  Germany  is  likewise 
the  only  country  which  affords  an  exam- 
ple of  a  select  nobility  (Composed  of 


reigning  familiea  and  princes,  who,  be- 
sides ti^  right  of  sovereignty  over  their 
own  territories,  had  a  part  in  the  ^vem- 
ment-  of  the  empire,  by  their  seat 
and  vote  in  the  diet,  or,  at  least,  a  share 
in  the  collective  vote  of  the  prelates,  or  of 
the  four  bodies  of  counts.  For  some  rights 
of  sovereignty  belonged  also  to  the  knights 
of  the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  select  nobihty.  The  limits  of  this  se- 
lect nobility  were  extremely  uncertain  and 
contested,  though  very  important  to  be 
settled,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  marriage  of  its  members:  The  rank  of 
the  select  nobility  was  partly  personal,  pttt- 
ly  hereditary.  The  fbrmer  was  attached 
to  ecclesiasdca]  princes,  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, many  of  whom  Were,  at  the  same 
time,  actual  sovereigns;  but  many  pos- 
sessed only  the  dignity  of  princes  of 
the  empire,  without  tlie  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. In  roost  of  these  ecclesiastical 
principalities,  the  German  nobility  had  ex- 
cluded untitled  men  of  learning  and  tal- 
ent, against  the  will  of  the  pope,  and  his 
express  order,  promulgated  in  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  (art  v,  $  17).  The  highest 
degree  of  hereditary  nobihty  was  peculiar 
to  the  fkmilies  of  the  princes  and  counts 
of  the  empire,  and  confined  to  Crermauy, 
It  is  true  many  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  English  ftmilies  had  the  title  of 
princes,  dukes  and  marquises  (English 
dukes  and  marauises  are  also  called 
grmces  in  offieial  documents),  but  the 
German  princes  considered  few  of  them 
as  their  equals.  To  this  cIbsb  belonff,  iu 
Franooy  those  six  fbreign  families  whrch 
enjoyed  at  the  French  courts  the  rights 
of  princes  itrangersy  on  account  of  their 
relatioBsbip  with  sovereign  houses,  or  on 
account  of  their  descent  from  former 
sovereigns  of  Br^tagne  and  Aquitania. 
These  families  in  France  were  those  df 
Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Grimaldi  (princes  of 
Monaco)^  Rohan,  Latour  d'Auvergne 
(dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon).  Some 
Polish  faroihes  bek»g,  also,  to  this  ehisB, 
as  the  Radzivills,  Gnrtoriskis,  &c.  In 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  select  nobility, 
of  this  kind,  has  never  existed.  Thougn 
many  German  families  of  this  rank  have 
lost  their  sovereignty,  yet  the  act  of  the 
German  confedei^on  has  conceded  to 
them  the  highest  rank  of  nobility,  equal 
to  that  of  the  sovereign  houses.  There 
was  still  a  suict  distinction,  in  Germany, 
between  the  ancient  princes,  who  had 
risen  to  this  dignity  before  1580,  and 
those  of  a  more  recent  date.>  The  more, 
however,  the  power  of  the  German  prin- 
cipalities increased,  the  more  the  impor- 
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tanee  of  die  nobility  decreBsed.  On  this 
account,  a  society  was  fermed,  in  1815^ 
called  the  dkom  <^  noMdy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoiinff  and  promoting  tha  inter* 
eslB  of  the  nobles ;  but  it  met  with  little 
success.  The  Encliah  nobility,  oompos- 
ing  the  house  of  lords,  consiscs  of  five 
ranks :  duke,  marquis,  earl,  yisoount,  bar^ 
on.  The  nobility  in  France  is  designated 
by  the  tide  pain  de  Frantt ;  for  bcMh  the 
ancient  and  modern  ddes  of  nobility,  as 
pfutcCf  duCj  nuttgutSf  eomfc,  vtomnfe,  Mrony 
occur,  also,  without  peen^  The  lower 
nobihty(geni^in  England),  considered  as 
ft  separate  rank,  is  €€  later  <Migin*  In 
En^and,  evezy  one  belongs  to  it  who  does 
not  engage  in  any  mean  emplovment,  and, 
for  diis  rsason,  is  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion et^imt,  and  a  coat  of  arms.  In  Spain, 
any  one  may  call  himself  hMbro  whose 
ancestors  have  not  been  engaged  in  mean 
employments ;  and  in  France  this  dignity 
was  connected  with  many  eyen  insignifi- 
cant offices,  and,  of  course,  very  easily  ob- 
tained. Great  importance  was,  however, 
attached  to  ancient  nobility,  diat  is,  nobil- 
i^  which  could  not  be  traced  to  its  origin. 
Nobility  of  400  years'  duration  was  requi- 
site for  a  presentadon  at  court  The  iSior- 
flcrup  of  Norway,  as  was  mentioned  above, 
abolished  nobility  in  1821.  The  Russian 
nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  directly 
derived  fiom  me  CSerman  tribes,  has  ap- 
popriated  to  itself  all  its  degrees  and  dtlea 
(See  Euuia,)  In  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 
die  ancient  nobility,  founded  on  conquest, 
Ib^  asvet^  in  existence.  The  dominion  of 
the  Ruflrian  nobility  over  theur  peasants 
gives  a  political  importance  to  tins  rank, 
diou^  destitute  of  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty.—Nobility  was  veiy  wurly  conferred  by 
patent  As  soon  as  the  nobles  had  assum- 
ed the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in  the 
state,  the  monarchs  also  availed  them- 
selves of  their  right  of  conferring  degrees 
of  nobility,  and  insisted  upon  the  prind- 
ple  that,  in  a  monarchy,  no  pnvilege 
could  be  more  ancient,  or  could  have  any 
other  origin,  than  the  ][fferoa«dve  of  the 
monarch  himself  Philip  III  therefore 
fint  began  (1270)  to  grant  charters  of  no- 
bility in  Fiance,  and  Germany  soon  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  degrees  of  the 
lower  nobility  in  Germany  were,  1.  the 
tide  Van;  2.  tkOervan;  a  /Idler;  4.  Ban- 
nerherr ;  5.  'F^herr ;  6.  Cauni,  Their 
privileges  were  originally  of  litde  impor- 
tance; but,  in  several  countries,  they 
were  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
law,  as  wdl  as  by  custom  and  practice. 
They  enjoyed  immunity  fiom  taxes,  and 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  highest  public 


ofltoea^  especially  in  liiB  army.  TheoM 
important  of  these  priaUej^  have,  it 
modem  times,  either  been  limited  or  en- 
tirely abolished,  because  thev  weremeoa- 
sistent  with  justice,  and  an  obstacle  lo  the 
prosperity  <ff  the  stata  The  French  ler- 
olution  fifst  deprived  the  nobles  of  dnt 
country  of  dieir  .oppressive  privilegnand 


excluflive  tights,  as  that  ot'juni 
iie.  (decree  of  August  4»  1789);  and,  d^ 
ter  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  syMsm  br 
a  number  of  laws,  the  decree  of  Juae  1^ 
1790,  abolished  hereditary  nakoMf, 
The  senate  under  Napoleon  (Augmi  \i 
1806),  and  die  decree  of  Maieh  1, 1806^ 
gave  rise  to  a  new  hereditary  nohiliw,  wiA 
tbe  titles  of  princes,  dukes,  couni8,unBi 
and  chevaliers,  which  descended,  hower- 
er,  only  to  the  eldest  son.  After  tbe  lei- 
toradon  of  the  Bouifoons^  the  ancient  ao- 
biHty  rechiiraed  their  former  rights  and 
priyileces.*    Thus  nobility  has  again  beea 

Ssnenlly  introduced  into  all  the  states  of 
urope,  except  Norway,  Where  the  Skf- 
thing  has  abolisbed  it  by  the  three  sueev* 
sive  decrees  of  1815, 1818,  and  1821.  Tbi 
king,  indeed,  was  unable  to  prevent  it; 
but,  on  the  principle  of  cooforming  tbe 
social  system  of  his  country  to  the  civil 
oiganization  of  the  neighboring  staM^  he 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  he- 
reditary nobility,  which  ahoukl  be  eonfif* 
red  by  thekingonpenonswhohadfaflas* 
fited  their  countiy,  and  which  should  de- 
scend to  the  ekiest  son.  ButtfaefitoriUv 
rejected  the  proposal,  because  it  wit 
against  the  twenty-fiiUi  article  of  die  eoe- 
sotution  of  1814,  which  declares  diat  m 
hereditary  privileges,  personal  or  real,  oia 
be  conferred  on  any  native  of  Norway. 

Noble  ;  an  ancient  money  of  aceoos^ 
containing  six  shillings  and  eight  peneei 

Nodb;  the  point  where  the  oibitofa 
planet  intereects  the  ecliptic 

NoLA  ;  a  town  near  Naples,  in  Lafonii 
said  to  have  been  built  by  tbe  EtturiMi^ 
before  Rome;  13  miles  east  of  Napki; 
Ion.  W  Off  £.;  lat  WSSf  N.;  popah- 
don,  8850  ;  bkhop's  see.  It  was  onoea 
Roman  colony,  rich  and  flourishing,  tod 
is  yet  a  handsome  town.  The  silk  spin  ia 
the  neighborhood  is  much  esteemed.  Beb 
are  saiato  have  been  fint  made  here, sad 
here  Augustus  died.  Near  it  Haoaibil 
was  twice  defeated  by  Mareellus.* 

*  In  a  note  near  the  end  of  chapter  ix  of  ife 
abM  de  Pradt's  VEwvpe  apri»  U  Congrii 
dPAix-ia-ChapdU,  it  is  stated  ibat^  **  l>etbre  ihi 
revolution,  the  number  of  nol>le  faniliee  in  Five* 
did  noi  exceed  17^.  Reckonii^  five  iiMlii«- 
uals  to  a  family.tbere  might  haw  beea  abtit 
90,000  nobles.  The  disasters  uf  tbe  revdmifli 
must  have  reduced  them  to  lem  than  4O;000." 
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NoLLBKiN9»  Joseph,  an  EngUsh  seulp- 
tor,  bora  in  London  in  1737,  'was  the  son 
of  a  painter,  was  pkced  eariy  under  Schee- 
makem,  and,  in  1759  and  1760,  gained  pre- 
mittniBfiomthe  society  of  arts.  Hesuose- 
qnentty  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
the  honor  of  receiving  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Roman  academy  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. He  remained  nine  years  at  Rome, 
during  which  thne  he  executed  the  busts 
of  many  Eki^Bshmen  of  distmction,  and 
returned  in  1770.  Nollekins  was  chiefly 
dirtin^^uiahed  by  his  careful  and  accurate 
imitation  of  nature,  and  by  the  aberace 
of  any  peculiarity  of  manner.  His  Venus 
with  the  Sandal  is  esteemed  his  principal 
ideal  production  ;  but  his  professional 
reputation  rests  principally  upon  his  busts. 
He  died  April  23, 182a--See  Smith's  AU- 
ld6in»  and  his  Tmes  (2  vols.,  Svo.,  1828> 

Nolls  paosBqui  is  a  stoppage  of  pco- 
oeedlngs  by  a  pkuntiff,  and  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  be  has  no  cause  of  acfion. 

NoLLBT,  John  Amoine ;  a  distmguished 
ctthivator  of  natural  philosophy  and  natu- 
ral faiscoiy,  born  at  Pimbr6,  near  Noyon, 
170(1^  of  poor  parents.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  at  Clermont  and  Beauvaia, 
and  then  went  to  Paris^  where  he  became 
btimate  with  R^umur,  Dufay,  Duhamel 
and  JusBieu.  In  1738,  count  Maurepas 
first  established  a  professorBhip  of  experi- 
mental physics  ibr  Nollet,  who  was  also 
nnde  member  of  several  scientific  soeie- 
ties.  To  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
wience,  he  went  to  Ensland  and  Italy. 
In  1744,  he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the 
dauphin  in  experimental  phvncs  at  Ver- 
ttilles.  He  employed  himself  particular- 
ly in  experiments  on  electricity.  Nollet 
died  at  Paris,  1770.  His  works  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acaaemy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  His  treatise  on  the 
Hearing  of  Fish  is  particularly  esteemed. 
•  He  also  wrote  Legons  de  Physique  expert- 
wntale  (Amsterdam,  1754, 4  vols.,  12mo.), 
and  L^jhi  des  Exphiences  (Amsterdam, 
1770,3vol8.,12mo.). 

NoBUDs  (from  the  Greek) ;  tribes 
without  fixed  habitationa^  generally  engag- 
ed in  the  tending  and  raising  of  catde, 
and  changing  their  abode  as  inclination 
prompts.  But  landed  property  and  ag- 
riculture are  the  chief  sup})ortB  of  a  per- 
manent civilization,  so  that  the  nomads 
are  far  behind  agriculturists  in  this  respect 
Noinadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by 
tribes  in  setded  habitations,  or  unless  they 
can  make  themselves  masters  of  the  set- 
tlements of  a  civilized  nation.  But  this 
26* 


change  commonly  takes  phioe  by  de 
Some  of  the  greatest  revolutionB  in  1 
ry  have  been  ejected  by  these  wandering 
tribes.  North  Afirica,  the  interior  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  Asia,  are  still  occupied  bf 
nomads.  Different  tribes,  however,  pos- 
sess dififerent  degrees  of  civilization. 
Some  are  litde  better  than  bands  of  robbeia. 

NoMJKNCLATOR  wss,  with  the  Romans^ 
a  servant,  who,  at  great  festivals,  informed 
the  guests  of  the  name  and  ingredients  of 
the  dishes — ^not  a  bad  ihshion.  Thera 
were  more  impoitant  nomenclators,  whose 
business  it  was  to  attend  candidates  for 
public  ofiices,  and  suggest  to  them  the 
names  of  the  persons  whom  they  met,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  address  them  famil- 
iariy,  aiul  thus  obtain  popularity.  Those 
Romans  who  possessed  veiy  many  slaves, 
had  one  nomenclator,  who  knew  the 
names  of  all  of  them. 

NoHiNAi^iSTs,  in  dialectics.  A  clear 
view  of  nominalism  depends  upon  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  Chariemagne  had  ^Bstablish- 
ed  schools  (schoUe)  for  me  education  and 
formation  of  clergymen,  in  which  the  (so 
called)  seven  liberal  arts  (the  trivium  and 
the  quadrimum)were  taught  As  in  those 
times  research  and  speculation  were  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the 
chureh,  philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics, 
applied  itself  only  to  theology.  It  was 
at  first  enthralled  by  the  fetters  of  the 
schools,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  heresy.  Thus 
originated,  in  the  limited  field  to  which 
the  human  mind  was  confined,  a  system 
of  dialectics,  which  sought  satisfaction  in 
logical  subtleties  and  empty  forms,  but 
which,  however,  tended  much  to  exercise 
the  acuteness  of  the  European  nations. 
A  great  schism  in  scholastic  philosophy 
was  caused  by  (the  so  called)  nominaltsm, 
the  founder  of  which  was  John  Roscellin, 
canon  of  Compi^^e,  who  maintained, 
among  other  doctrines  then  considered 
heresies,  that  all  general  ideas  are  mere 
words,  nomina,  names  {Jlatus  rods).  The 
Realists  (firom  res,  thing),  on  the  other 
hand,  maintiuned,  that  general  ideas  are 
not  formed  by  the  understanding,  but 
are  founded  in  reality  in  the  objects  them- 
selves; are,  in  fact, the  essence  of  the  things 
themselves.  The  doctrine  of  Roscellin 
was  condemned  at  Soissons,  109^,  aqd  the 
realists,  who  disagreed  among  themselves 
only  upon  some  unimportant  points,  be- 
came the  predominating  school.  But 
in  the  bemnning  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ly,  the  dispute  of  the  nominalists  and 
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the  reabfltB  was  revived  by  tbe  Engtinh 
FnoMascan  WIHiam  of  Oceania  sclMdar 
of  the  fiunouB  Duns  Sootoa  (who  taught 
at  Fane),  in  mch  a  way  that  me  nomiiud* 
ialB  were  at  length  vietoriooa.  The  philo- 
sophical advenariea  cave  vent  to  their 
feeliiiAin  the  apirit  of  the  titneyby  blowa. 
(See  D'laraeli'k  Curiatitiet  ^  LUenttwrt.) 
Among  the  aupporteis  of  Dominalism 
should  be  mentioned  the  oelebnted  John 
Buridan  of  Bethune  (1350)»  Robeit  Hot 
oot  (died  13491  Gregory  of  Rimini  (died 
1^1  Heniy  of  Oyta,  Heniy  of  Heawi 
rd]edia87),Nichoki80ieflmiuB(died  1383), 
llathew  of  Cracow  (died  1410),  Gabriel 
Biel  (died  1496).  The  nominalialB  were, 
indeed,  often  peraecuted  (in  Paiii,  1339, 
1340,  1409,  1473);  but  they  |;radual]y 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  univeraities 
of  Fnmceas  well  as  m  Gennany.  They 
are  memorahle  in  the  histoiy  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  middle  ages^  since  from  them 
proceeded  a  spirit  or  more  liberal  investi- 
gation, independent  of  dogmatic  theology 
--a  spirit  which  opened  the  way  to  the 
hiriier  philosophy  of  subsequent  times. 

NoN,  Jean  Claude  Richard  de  Saint, 
bom  1727,  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1791, 
member  of  the  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  at  Paris,  known  for  his  Vm 
mUoruque  de  MgpicB  U  de  SieUe  (17 
5  vols.,  foL),  which  is  principally  e 
for  the  (417)  plates,  lie  himself  etched 
with  much  abiti^.  Besides  the  engrav- 
ings pubUshed  with  bis  travels,  he  also 
published  a  number' of  engravings  from 
antiques  and  works  of  Le  Prince,  Bou- 
cher and  Fragonard.  (See  Denon,) 
Now,  or  Nuw.  (See  MgerA 
NoN-AcTiviTT,  principle  of,  in  tbe  law 
of  nations.    (See  JsTeutraUiy.) 

NoN  Compos  Mentis.  A  distinction 
is  made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person 
rum  eompoa  tnenttf,  the  former  being  con- 
stitutioiiaUy  destitute  of  reason,  the  latter 
deprived  of  that  with  which  he  was  natu- 
rally endowed.  But,  tomanv  purposes, 
tbe  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
two.  It  is  a  general  maxim  of  the  law 
that  a  person  not  possessed  of  reason  can- 
not bind  himself  by  contract,  for  be  is  in- 
capable of  giving  that  consent  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  obligation.  And 
it  makes  no  difference,  in  this  respect, 
whether  the  incapacity  arises  from  a  tem- 
porary mental  ahenabon  or  a  natural  idi- 
ocy, except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  act 
of  an  idiot  is  absolutely  void,  whereas  that 
of  a  lunatic  is  only  voidable  at  the  elec- 
tion of  tbe  insane  person  or  his  guardian. 
A  maxim  was  formerlv  supposed  to  have 
crept  into  the  English  law,  which,  in  some 


degree,  deprived  persons!,  Mujsct  to  tBD- 
ponij  insanity,  of  the  advantage  of  ttw 
doctnoe,  that  they  could  not  famd  then- 
selves  by  contract  vHiile  in  this  flMs. 
This  maxim  was^  that  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  stultify  hunsel^  that  is,  tonj 
that  when  he  made  such  *a  deed  or  eoa- 
tract,  he  was  bereft  of  his  resson ;  ibr, 
said  the  judges,  when  a  defendant  made 
this  plea,  how  can  you  remembOT  thstyoo 
were  nan  eompos  mtnHa^  Sir  WilGoa 
Blackstone  exposes  the  absurdity  of  tfah 
maxim,  which  was  adopted^  says  Hr. 
Fonblanque,  <*in  defianoe  of  natural  joe- 
tice  and  the  universal  practice  of  all  ciril- 
ized  nati(Mis  of  the  worid."  The  marim 
has  been  disregarded  by  English  jtidgn 
in  some  cases,  and  there  is  no  recent  en* 
dence  of  its  being  now  considered  a  pot 
of  the  English  law;  and  it  is  not  law  ia 
the  U.  States,  where  a  pereon  is  peraDitted 
to  allege  that  he  was  mm  conipof  aien<i>  at 
the  time  of  making  a  contracL  Another 
very  material  consideration  respediDg 
peraons  destitute  of  reason,  is  the  caa- 
tody  and  treatment  of  them,  which  veij 
naturally  belong  to  their  relatives;  but  it 
would  be  totaUy  UQsaie  to  leave  them  ab- 
solutely to  determine  when  any  one  is  m- 
sane.  It  very  frequently  happens,  indeed, 
that  the  relatives  or  friends  of  a  penoa 
deranged,  restrain  and  confine  him  with- 
out any  intervention  of  a  magistrate,  er 
any  legal  process  for  determining  the  ftd 
of  his  mental  alienadon  ;  and  instaacei 
have  occurred  of  the  greatest  cruelty  asd 
a!<'ise  practised  under  pretence  tbat  die 
Bulyect  of  them  was  iton  coiii|ioa  sienfif ; 
and  the  occurrence  has  been  made  tbe 
foundadon  of  incidents  in  ficlidous  nana- 
tives.  Such  abuses  do  not  take  places 
however,  from  a  want  of  provision  in  tbe 
laws  to  protect  the  individual  from  them; 
fi>r  any  person  under  arrest  and  deteotioB 
for  any  crime  whatever,  has  a  right  to  be 
brought  l)efore  a  magistrate  on  a  writ  of 
hdbeaa  eorpm^  that  the  cause  of  hb  le- 
slraintmay  be  inquired  into.  Thisprooes 
affiiffds  an  immediate  remedy,  if  any  one 
takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  tbe 
person  detained  to  make  apphcaiioo  fir 
It  in  his  behalf.  Besides  thm  remedy,  tbe 
laws  of  some  states  provide  a  precaution- 
ary process,  whereby  the  fiict  of  Diental 
incapacity  or  afienadon  is  previoualyiD- 
quired  into  before  personal  restraint  is  per 
milled,  and,  in  general,  such  previoos  pio- 
ceedings  must  be  bad  in  order  to  take 
from  any  person  the  management  of  hii 
piioperty.  • 

Non-Conductor.     (See  Caianc^  aod 
,  Electricity.) 
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NoN-CoifFommsTS  ;  those  ^rho  refttse 
ID  join  the  establish^  church  in  Englaod. 
The  name  was  at  iirat  particularly  applied 
to  those  dergymen  who  were  ejected 
from  their  liyings  by  the  act  of  uniforminr 
ID  1663.  Their  number  was  about  2000. 
The  act  required  that  eveiy  clenyniaQ 
riiould  be  reordained,  if  be  had  berore  re- 
Gei?ed  epiacopal  ordination ;  should  declare 
his  assent  to  eveiy  thing  contained  in  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer ;  take  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience  ;  abjure  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant ;  and  renounce  the 
priociple  of  taking  arms  against  the  king. 
All  the  royal  promises  of  toleration  and 
of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were 
thus  eluded  and  broken.  The  Presbyte- 
rians^ IndependentSy  &C.,  refused  to  con- 
fonuy  and  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
persecutioDS.  By  the  Five  Mile  Act 
(1665),  it  was  enacted  that  no  dissenting 
teacher,  who  would  not  take  the  oath 
above-mentioned,  should  approach  within 
&fe  miles  of  any  corporadon,  or  of  any 
place  where  he  had  preached  ailer  the  act 
of  oblivion ;  this  act  was  intended  to  de- 
prive them  of  all  means  of  subdstenoe. 
Other  acts  of  a  similar  character  were 
passed ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  William 
III,  these  penalties  and  disabilities  were 
removed  by  the  toleration  act.  Some  of 
ihese  oppressive  provisions  were  revived 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  but  were 
finally  repealed  in  1718.  The  name  JSTon^ 
eonfiamoHif  in  consequence  of  tliis  change 
of  circumstanr^'s,  gave  way  to  that  of 
DinadtTM,  T  .e  <3uef  dissenting  sects 
•  are  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, Quakers,  Methodists  and  Unitarians, 
the  Catholics  not  being  commonly  com- 
prehended under  this  term.  (See  CaihoHc 
EmaneipatUm.)  The  statute  53  Geo.  Ill, 
c  60,  repeals  so  much  of  former  ads  as 
excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity,  from 
Che  benefit  of  the  toleration  act,  or  imposed, 
penalties  on  such  peraons.  Protestant 
dissenters  were  thus  at  least  practically 
delivered  fix>m  penal  restrictious  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  The  repeal  of 
the  corporadon  and  test  acts  in  lo28,  re- 
moved the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
they  had  previously  been  {rfaced.  The 
Protestant  dissenters  are  estimated  to  be  at 
least  one  half  of  the  population.  (See 
EedeMiastical  EstaUithmentSf  Puritans.) 
NoNSS.  (See  Calendar^  vol.  ii,  p.  403.) 
NoM-JuaoRS.  (See  JacobiUs.) 
NoNifus;  a  later  Greek  poet,  bom 
at  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  beginning,  according  to 
others  at  the  end,  of  the  fifth  centuiy.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  DUmynaca, 


in  48  books,  in  which  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to  India  is  described. 
The  style  is  inflated  and  prolix;  the  de- 
scriptions go  too  much  into  detail;  the 
epithets  are  often  unnecessarily  aecuroo- 
lated  and  fiuvfetched ;  but  the  versificatHiii 
is  good,  and  the  tone  is  animated.  Non- 
nus  also  wrote  a  paraphrase,  in  veise,  of 
the  gospel  of  .St.  John,  which  ma^  serve 
as  a  commentary,  being  veiy  pevapicuoufl^ 
though  not  veiT  poetioal. 

NoNOTB,  Claude  Francois,  a  Jesuit, 
member  of  the  academy  of  Beaan^n,  bom 
1711,  devoted  himself  principally  to  eccle- 
siastical history  and  to  theology,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  Erreurs  de  Fottotrt 
(Avignon,  1763,  2  vols. ;  5th  ed.,  177a 
12mo.]^  which  display  much  learning,  and 
are  written  in  a  moderate  tone.  His  pur- 
pose  is  to  coirect  the  entUB  and  fidse  state- 
ments, made  partly  firom  ignorance,  paitljr 
fixim  prejudice,  bv  Voltaire,  in  his  jSmo 
9ur  Us  Jmswrs  d  VEaprit  des  JSraii4m»  j  but 
Voltaire  overpowered  him  by  his  wit 
.Nonote  died  at  Besan^on,  Sept  3, 1793. 
—See  (EuvresdePAhU  JVbnote  (Besancon, 
1818,7vola.> 

.  NoNpAKJHL ;  a  sort  of  small  printing 
type ;  as,  for  example,  a  b  c 

rfozfsniT.  Where  a  person  has  com- 
menced an  action,  and,  at  the  trial,  ftils  in 
his  evidience  to  support  it,  or  has  brou^t 
a  wrong  action,  he  is  nonsuited.  There 
is  this  advantage  attending  a  nonsuit,  that 
the  plaintiff  mough  he  pays  costs,  may 
afterwards  brin^  another  action  fisr  thie 
same  cause,  which  he  cannot  do  after  a 
verdict  against  him. 

NooAHivA,orNooKAB  FA.  (Sco  )7<uA- 
ingUmlaiands,) 

NooTKA  Soinm ;  a  bay  of  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of 
North  America,  discovered  by  captam 
Cook,  in  1778  ;  Ion.  126°  BO'  W. ;  lat.  49" 
85^  N.  The  sound  embraces  several 
islands.  The  water  is  fipom  47  to  90 
ftuhoros  deep.  There  are  many  anchor- 
ing places  and  good  hariMrs.  The  shores 
are  mhalnted  by  Indians,  and  the  land  is 
hilly.  The  clunate  is  much  milder  than 
in  me  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast. 

NoRDENEi,  or  NoROBRNBT ;  a  small 
island  on  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  to 
which  there  is  a  foot-path  fiK>m  the  conti- 
nent at  low  tide.  On  the  north- 
western side  is  a  village,  with  550  inhab- 
itants (mosdy  seamen),  and  an  establish- 
ment fi>r  sea-bathing,  much  resorted  to 
during  the  summer.  On  the  south-east 
side  are  downs  from  40  to  80  feet  high. 

NoRDLUfOEif,  a  town  in  Suabia,  with 
7560  inhabitants,  in  1802  came  into  the 
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poMeaoion  of  Bavaria.  The  Swedes  were 
defeated  here  Sept  6,  J  634,  for  the  first 
time  on  Germao  ground.  (See  TfdfiM 
Ytars'  Wary  The  batdea  of  1645, 179^ 
and  1800,  have  also  contributed  to  make 
the  place  memorable. 

NoRE.    (See  Thaams.) 

Norfolk  ;  a  borough  and  port  of  entry 
in  Norfolk  county,  Virginia,  on  the  north- 
east  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  «ght  nulea 
above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  road. 
It  is  33  miles  from  the  sea,  110  by  water, 
below  City  Point,  112  fiom  Richmond, 
,and  2S9  from  Washington;  Ion. 76°  10^ ; 
lat  36°  53"  N. ;  population  in  1810,  9193; 
in  1820, 8478 ;  in  1830, 98ia  Neither  the 
public  nor  the  private  buildings  are  re- 
markable for  elegance,  and  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  irregular.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  level,  low,  and  in  some  places 
manhy.  There  are  houses  of  worahip 
for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  JBaptists, 
Roman  Cathohcs  and  Methodists.  The 
town  afibrds  much  good  society,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  fbr  their  hos- 
pitality. Norfolk  hf»  more  foreign  com- 
merce than  any  other  port  in  Virginia. 
The  hartMur  ia  a  beautiful  basin,  nearly  a 
niile  wide,  and  is  safe  and  commodious. 
It  is  strongly  defended  by  three  forts — 
fort  NorfoUc,  on  the  noith-east  side  of 
Elizabeth  river,  about  a  mile  below  the 
town ;  fort  Nelson,  on  the  south-west  side 
of  the  river,  a  little  higher  than  the  former, 
and  just  below  the  town  of  Portsmouth  $ 
and  a  large  and  strong*  fort  on  Craney 
island,  five  miles  below  the  town.  On 
Washington  Point,  between  the  east  and 
west  bmnches  of  the  river,  about  a  mile 
from  Norfolk,  there  is  a  marine  hospital, 
which  is  a  handsome  brick  building. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  oppo- 
site, side  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  and  a  little  higher  up  die  river  is 
the  village  of  Gosport,  containing  a  United 
States  navy-yard. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of.  (See  Howard^ 
Thomas.) 

NoRiA.  The  machine  used  in  Spain 
under  the  name  of  norioj  conasts  or  re- 
volving buckets,  like  the  Peisian  wheel. 
But  instead  of  a  single  wheel,  two  drums 
or  trundles  aro  employed,  and  the  buckets 
are  attached  to  ropes  or  chains  passing 
round  them.  In  Spain,  earthen  pitcheis 
are  said  to  be  used,  but  in  other  countries 
wooden  buckets  aro  employed,  like  those 
of  an  overshot  wheel. 

NoRicuM  was,  among  the  Romans,  that 
part  of  the  south  of  Germany  which  is 
situated  between  the  Save,  the  lake  Pelso, 
Rhetia,  Vindelicia  and  the  Danube;  but 


its  boundaries  wero  not  the  nune  at  dl 
times.    The  Celts  inhabited  this  coonay. 

NoRMAii  Year,  in  German  hiBtoiy', 
the  year  1624,  because,  in  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  the  state  of  the  ecckeiastieil 
rights  and  privileges,  as  they  existed  oa 
Jan.  1,  1£84,  was  taken  as  the  staDdaid 
for  the  regulation  of  the  eceknasiicil 
relations  between  the  three  sects  in  Gei^ 
many. 

NoRHANBT.  Constantino  George  PhippB 
(now  lord  Mulgmve ;  late  lord  Normaobf  )^ 
bom  in  1797,  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  entered  Trinity  college^  Carabndce. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  took  bis^seat  in  us 
house  of  commons  for  Scarborough,  and 
his  maiden  speech,  in  fovor  of  the  Catho- 
lics, attracted  much  attention.  He  tin 
seconded,  and  ably  supported,  at  this  tiiDfi, 
lord  John  Russell's  first  motion  inftvorof 
parliamentary  reform.  His  fiither,  how- 
ever, bein^  of  the  Pitt  school,  he  retired 
from  public  hfe,  in  which  his  opinions  cU 
not  coincide  with  his  party  connexioii^ 
and  spent  several  years  on  the  continent, 
principally  in  Italy.  In  1823,  he  agsia 
took  bis  seat,  and  proposed  some  mea^ 
ures  of  retrenchment, -which  were  eairiei 
His  novelfr—Matikia,  and  Yes  and  No— 
(republished  Philadelphia,  1828)  have  beea 
tfansiated  into  French.  They  are  spinted 
pictures  of  life  and  manners.  Chn  the 
death  of  his  father  (see  Mtdgrmce),  in  1831, 
lord  Normanby  took  his  seat  in  the  hoiW 
of  peers,  and,  in  June,  seconded  the  ad- 
dfM  which  was  moved  by  the  Cathofie 
duke  of  Norfolk.  He  has  since  spokea 
and  voted  for  lord  J.  Russell's  reform  bill  • 

NoRMAiTDT  ;  an  ancient  province  in  tbe 
north  of  Fraqce,  bounded  N.  by  tbe  chaa- 
nel,  £.  by  Picardy  and  Isle  de  Fruiee, 
S.  by  Mame,  and  W.  by  Brittany.  It  w» 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  NormaBdy; 
Rouen  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  Caea 
of  tlie  latter.  It  is  now  divided  into  ^f9 
departments  (<|.  v.),  containing  a  popub- 
tion  of  2,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  paila  of  France.  Hie 
Norman  is  distinguished  for  intellifeaoe 
and  shrewdness.  It  derived  its  naooe 
from  tlie  Normans,  who  took  poaseaMO 
of  it  in  91^  and  became  annexed  to  £09* 
land,  through  the  accession  of  Wilfiaai, 
duke  of  Nonnandy,  to  the  English  throoe. 
(See  JSTormans.)  Philip  Augustus  wrested 
it  fixMn  John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in 
1203.  It  was  aflenvards  several  times  ia- 
vaded  by  the  English,  but  finally  recov- 
ered by  the  French,  in  -1450. 

NoRMANN  Ehrenfels,  Cborles  Fred- 
eric Lebrecht,  count,  of^  bora  at  Stuttganl, 
in  1764,  died  at  Missolonghi,  while  in  the 
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Greek  aeirice,   in  18SX&     (See  Omeej 
RaohUionof.) 

NoAMANS,  or  NoRTmcBn;  the  inhab- 
hants  of  the  oncient  ScandiDavia,  or  Nor- 
imj,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  This  name 
WW  given  to  them  m  the  Netherlands,  in 
Gennany  and  France;  in  England  they 
w«re  called  Danes,  They  were  fierce  and 
wariike  tribes,  who  made  ^atical  expedi- 
tions to  all  parts  of  the  European  seas, 
piundering  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  often 
oTemmning  large  tracts  of  country,  in 
which  they  pitetiwd  every  enormity. 
^Tbey  had  scarcely  any  inducement," 
nyi  Mackmtosh  (SSiLofJBng,),  **  to  soere 
countries  which  tbey  visited  only  to  plun- 
der, and  where  they  did  not  hope  to 
dwell;  they  were  less  than  others  liable 
to  retaliation,  and  they  had  neither  km- 
dred,  nor  fiunily,  nor  home.  They  were, 
peihaps,  the  only  barbarians  who  applied 
their  highest  title  of  magistracy  to  aenote 
the  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  whom 
they  termed  wkkifpr,  or  sea  kings.  Not 
contented  with  their  native  and  habitual 
ferocity,  some  of  them  (called  BerseHur) 
aottsfat  to  surpass  their  companions  by 
woridng  themselves  into  horrible  and 
temporary  insanity."  The  poverty  of 
their  countiy  compelled  them  to  adopt 
this  means  of  subsistence,  and  their  re- 
ligion inspired  them  with  a  love  for  daring 
eoterprisea^  since  it  taught  them  that  war- 
riore^  &llen  in  hatde,  were  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  Falhatta,  the  northern  paradise. 
(See  Mnihem  Mfikology.]  Thev  began 
their  piratical  excursions  m  the  nist  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  soon  covered 
the  sea  with  their  boats,  and  rava^  the 
coasts  of  England,  Germany,  Fnesland, 
Flanders  and  France.  Under  the  leeble 
reigns  of  Charies  the  Bald  and  Charles 
the  Fat,  they  ascended  the  rivets  to  the 
veiy  heart  of  Fnmce,  and  plundered 
Fans  itself.  It  became  necessary  to  pur- 
chase their  retreat  with  gold.  Their  in- 
cursions into  France  were  afterwards  re- 
newed, and  Charles  the  ^rnpie  was 
ohUgtM]  (913)  to  cede  to  them  a  part  of 
Neustria  (q.  v.),  which  was  afterwards 
called,  fiom  them,  ./Vbnnaiu^,  and  to  give 
his  dauriiter  in  marriage  to  RoUo,  their 
ehieC  Rollo  embraced  the  Ciiristian  re- 
ligion, was  baptized  under  the  name  of 
£U>bert,  and  became  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  France. 
His  fbttowers  received  the  religion  of  their 
leader,  and  abandoned  theur  roving  and 
piradcal  habita  (See  Ihmee^  divisions 
mrionfii  Langtuigej  and  Liierahart,)  Eng- 
famd  was,  for  arout  two  centuries,  deso- 
lated by  the  Danes,  as  they  were  there 


called.  Egbert  (q.  v.),  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  centui^,  had  no  sooner  made 
some  approaches  towards  a  regular  gov- 
ernment, and  the  establishment  of  tran- 
quillity, than  the  ^Scandmavian  heathens," 
as  the  Saxons  termed  them,  made  theur 
appearance.  Alfined  (871—^1)  finally 
delivered  the  country  from  the  mvadenL 
after  they  had  subdued  the  whole  land 
except  the  <*  isle  of  the  nobles,"  into  which 
the  Idng  had  retreated  with  a  few  nobles. 
But  the  rehef  was  only  temporary :  they 
returned,  under  his  successors,  in  greater 
force,  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and,  in  the 
beginning  <n  the  eleventh  century,  three 
Scandinavian  princes  (Canute,  Harold  and 
Hardicanute)  ruled  over  all  England  ft>r 
the  space  of  about  twenty-five  years.  (See 
Gnat  Brttom.)  The  Saxon  line  was  then 
restored;  but,  m  106&  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  obtamed  the  English  throne. 
{&eefmumI,iheOmqtienr.)  This  con- 
quest, as  it  is  commonly  called,  had  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  Saxon  man- 
ners, language  and  constitution,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  with  litde  change,  and  is 
therefi}re  one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  English  history^ — See  Tiiierry^  valna* 
ble  work,  HUMrt  de  la  ConquHe  de  VAn" 
f^eUrre  par  les  Nbirmandsj  de  ses  Causes  ef 
de  ses  Suites  msqu^h  tios  Jours  (Pkuis^ 
18251  and  HaUam^s  Middle  Jlges,  eh.  vlii 
The  Normans  also  established  a  new  king- 
dom in  Naples,  in  1016.  (See  iSScOitf,  & 
7l0O.)  Accordinff  to  the  Rusrian  histf>* 
rian  Nestor,  the  Warangians,  or  Varan* 
gians,  who  founded  a  kincdom  in  Russiai 
under  Ruric  (SBSt),  were  Normans.  The 
forngn  expeditions  of  the  Northmen 
gradually  diminished  theb  numbers  and 
strenj^th  at  home,  and  rendered  them  len 
formidable^~See  Depping's  Histoire  des 
Expeditions  maritimes  des  Mimumds  et  de 
lewrs  Etablissements  en  Drance  au  lOms 
SUele  (Paris,  1826);  Wheaton's  Historv 
oftheMnihmen(ldSl). 

NoETE,  Del,  or  Rio  B&avo  del  NomTS, 
a  river  of  Mexico^  which  rises  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas,  about  lat  41*^  N.,  runs  S.  S.  E., 
and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico ; 
lon.96»4(yW.;lat26^N.  Itservesbut 
little  the  purposes  of  navigation,  owhag  to 
the  sand  bars  in  the  flat  country,  and  the 
mountains  in  the  upper  part  It  is,  how- 
ever, navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  in 
various  parts  of  its  course.  Length,  about 
2,000  nules. 

North;  a  department  of  France.  (Sea 
Dq^artmenL) 

NoETH,  Fiancii^  baron  Guildford,  kvnl 
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keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  Charles  II 
and  Jaoiea  II,  was  bom  about  1640,  and 
became  a  student  of  St  John's  coilege, 
Cambridge,  after  which  he  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called 
to  the  bar*  lie  gradually  made  his  way 
to  the  first  dignities  of  bis  profession,  rath* 
er  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity  than  by 
extraordinary  talents.  He  was  made  so* 
licitor-general  in  1671,  when  he  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood;  in  1673,  he  was 
made  attorney-general ;  the  next  year, 
ehiefjustice  of  the  common-pleas;  and, 
in  1683,  lord  keeper,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  1685.  Be* 
sides  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  lord  Guildford  was  the  au* 
thorof  a  Philosophical  Essay  on  Music, 
which  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  arL-42.  Sir  DudUy  J^<nih,  brother  of 
the  lord  keeper,  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  and  became  an  eminent  Turkey 
merchant  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  wrote  Observations  on 
tlie  Manners,  Customs,  and  Jurisprudence 
of  the  Turka  He  died  in  1691.— a  Doc- 
tor  John  Mnihy  another  brother,  was  born 
in  1645^  and  educated  at  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1673,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  Gre'ik,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
created 'D.  jD.  Doctor  North  was  an  ad- 
muer  of  Plato,  a  selbction  of  whobe  dia>- 
logues,  iududm^  Crile,  Pbtedo^  with  the 
Jfydt^ia  lSocrati9j  he  published  4n  Gireek 
and  Latin  (1673,  8va).  His  death  took 
place  in  1633. — 4.  Roger  ^^<n^h,  a  young* 
er  bjtother  of  the  same  family,  attor- 
ney-gensml  under  James  II,  principally 
inerita  notice  as  the  historian  of  his  family. 
He  life  of  the  lord  keeper  (lord  Guildfoid, 
1734,  4to.)  was  reprinted  in  1808  (2  vols., 
8yo.)  ;  and  his  lives  of  sir  DuHley  and 
4loctor  John  North  (1744,  4to.)  appeared 
ifi  a  new  edition  with  the  preceding  (3 
vols.,  8vo.,  1826V 

NoKTH,  Frederic,  earl  of  Guildford,  an 
Engli^  statesman  of  the  same  &mily 
with  the  foregoing,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Francis^  second  earl  of  Guild- 
fonl,  and  was  bom  in  1732.  He  received 
his  education  at  Eton  school  and  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  after  which  he  passed 
some  time  at  Leipsic.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  obtainea  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons^  and,  in  1759,  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  On  the 
resignation  of  lord  Bute,  in  1763,  he  was 
made  head  of  that  board,  which  poet  he 
held  till  1765 ;  and  the  next  year  he  was 
niade  joint  receiver  and  paymaster  of  the 


forces.  At  length,  in  1767,  he  beeaiM 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and,  id  1770^ 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  till  1782,  during  a  period  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Having 
accepted  of  office  at  a  time  when  the 
court  party  had  become  unpopular,  on 
account  of  the  secret  influence  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  lord  Bute,  somethmg 
of  that -unpopularity  attached  tx>  the  whole 
course  of  lord  Noith*^  ministry.  But  this 
was  ffreatly  augmented  by  the  eonteat 
with  Uie  North  American  colonies,  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
deal  or  tlie  national  wealth,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  multitudes  of  lives.  For  this  dis- 
astrous measure  of  subjugating  America, 
the  premier  appeare  to  have  been  a  tin- 
cere  advocate ;  and,  in  defending  his  m- 
ceedings  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  party,  in  parliament,  he  evinced  a 
decree  of  political  skill  and  reaolutkm 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  belter 
cause.  After  his  dismission  fiiom  office, 
a  league  was  formed  between  his  lonkbip 
and  the  ^higs,  which  led  to  the  farooos 
coalition  mimstiy ;  but  this  beterogeneoas 
administration  lasted  only  a  few  montha^ 
after  which  lord  North  held  no  reSponsiUs 
station  in  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earidom  of  Guildford  in  1790,  on  the  deadi 
of  his  &ther,  and  died  in  1792L  Lonl 
North  was  much  esteemed  in  private  lift^ 
and  was  distinguished  for  crbanity  of  naaB- 
ners,  and  a  turn  for  repartee.  He  wh 
afflicted  with  Mindness  several  years  be- 
fore his  death,  and  his  political  aatagomam, 
colonel  Barr6,  was  subject  to  the  same 
misfortune.  Replying  to  some  observe 
dons  of  the  colonel,  in  the  houne  of  com- 
mons, lord  North  said,  **  Notwithstandii^ 
the  hostility  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man opposite  has  shown  towards  me,  yet 
I  am  certain  that  there  are  no  two  pereons 
in  the  world  who  would  be  jnore  happy 
to  see  each  other." 

North  America  ;  that  part  of  the  coo- 
dnent  of  America  which  lies  north  of  faa. 
8°  46^  N.  The  whole  of  the  noitiiefii 
coast  has  not  yet  been  visited ;  but  fiom 
108°  W.  Ion.  to  Beering's  straiia,  the 
whole  of  which  space  has  been  expkNred, 
with  the  exception  of  160  miles,  the  oKMt 
northern  point  known  is  in  71^  23f  W; 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
portion  of  the  coast  to  the  east  of  106^ 
(about  20  degrees  of  longitude),  yet  unex- 
amined, preserves  nearly  the  same  paralld. 
Exclusive,  therefore,  of  Greenland  and  the 
other  islands  belonging  to  America,  in  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  on  the  eastern  and  i 
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era  coastBi  the  main  land  of  North  America 
ezteoda  from  about  8""  46^  to  72°  N.  lat, 
and  from  about  SS'^  9(X  to  168°  W.  Iod. 
The  greatest  breadth  ia  in  about  lat  52?, 
where  it  is  74^  of  longitude,  or  2500  seo- 
graphical  miles.  Its  greatest  length  m>m 
north  to  south  is  probably  in  the  meridian 
of  100°,  and  is  about  3300  miles.  We  haye 
aheady  given  an  account  of  the  aborigines, 
the  principal  civil  and  natural  divisions,  and 
of  the  progress  of  discovery,  under  the 
heads  AmericcLJ^  AmericuSf  Columbus,  Cab- 
ot, LouUianeL,  Nbrik  Polar  ExpedUion»y 
&C.,  Mexioo,  Central  Amaica^  Indians,  bir 
£an  Languagts,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here.-?See  Murray's  Mnih  Ammca 
(2  vols.,  8  vo.,  1829),  and  the  Memoir  of  S^ 
laslian  Cabot  ( Phikdelphia,  1831 ).  From 
Hudson's  straits  the  coasts  tend  south- 
easterly to  cape  Charles  (Labrador),  with- 
out presenting  any  reniarkable  indentation. 
From  that  point,  tb^  run  south-westerly, 
with  numerous  considerable  gulfs,  such  as 
tbe  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  tbe  bay  of  Fundy, 
Masaaehusetts,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
bays,  and  Pamlico  sound,  to  the  southern 
point  of  Florida;  whence,  winding  round 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  passing  the  penin- 
lula  of  Yucatan,  they  border  on  the  Carib- 
bean sea.  Crossing  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
we  find  the  westeni  coast  lying  on  the  Pa- 
cific, takes  a  general  nortn-westerly  direc- 
tion, forms  tbe  gulf  of  California,  and  Noot- 
kasound,and  terminatesatBeering's  straits, 
which  separate  Asia  and  North  America. 
A  great  mountainous  chain  covers  the 
western  port  of  North  America  with  its 
numerous  ridges.  It  consists  of  several 
ranges,  running  parallel  with  the  const, 
and  extends,  without  interruption,  south- 
south-east,  from  the  northern  coast  to  the 
west  of  Mackenzie's  river,  in  lat.  70^,  to 
tbe  isthmus  of  Darien,  where  it  joins  the 
Andes.  The  northern  part  bears  the 
name  of  Rocky  mountaina  (q.  v.) ;  the  more 
Boutheriy  portion  takes  that  of  tbe  Mexi- 
can Cordilleras.  The  Alleghany  rnoim- 
tains  (q.  v.),  which  run  nearly  parallel 
with  the  eastern  course,  are  the  only  other 
considerable  chain.  The  sources  of  the 
great  rivers  which  rise  in  the  central  part 
of  the  continent,  and  flow  into  the  Arctic 
and  Atlantic  oceans  and  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, do  not  appear  to  be  separated  by  any 
mountainous  country.  The  Missouri  and 
the  Mackenzie,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  Saskashawan,  which 
empties  through  lake  Winnipeg  into  Hud- 

*  Iq  this  article,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  that 
Americus  visited  the  western  contineDt  in  1497. 
A  correct  account  of  his  voyages  is  given  in  the 
•vticle  itmcricMt. 


son's  bay, — all  have  their  sources  in  tbe 
elevated  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Columbia  is 
the  only  great  river  of  North  America,  on 
their  western  declivity.  The  region  in 
which  these  ffreat  streams  rise  is  itself  cold 
and  sterile,  forming,  for  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
a  sandy,  barren  and  uninhabitable  desert. 
The  great  lakes  of  the  inffiior  are  con- 
nected with  tbe  ocean  by  large  rivers. 
Skive  lake  communicates  with  uie  Arctic 
ocean  by  Mackenzie's  river,  lake  Winni- 
peg with  Hudson's  bay  by  the  Nelson,  and 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie 
and  Ontario  with  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Too  little  is  known  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  west  of 
the  meridian  of  97®  W.,  and  north  of  3ff*; 
and  of  the  region  north  of  the  Canadas,  to 
enable  us  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
physical  geography  of  North  America.  It 
was  fonnerly  thought  that  North  America 
was  less  rich  in  precioys  metals  than  Soudi 
America ;  but  Humboldt  has  shown  that 
the  quantity  produced  in  Mexico  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all  the  other  Spanish  posses- 
sions. Oold  is  found  in  Mexico  in  alluvi- 
um, and  in  primitive  mountains,  and  in  the 
U.  States.  The  Mexican  silver  mines  are 
inexhaustible.  Iron  abounds  in  Russian 
America,  Caiuida  and  the  U.  States.  There 
are  mines  of  copper;  and  that  metal  is  found 
native  on  the  southern  coast  of  lake  Superi- 
or, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, near  the  Coppermine  riter.  The  Lab- 
rador feldspar  is  celebrated.  Anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  are  abundant  in 
the  U.  Suites.  Tin  is  produced  in  Mexi- 
co, and  lead  in  great  quantities  in  the  U. 
States.  Salt  is  plenty  in  alt  parts  of  North 
America:  it  is  obtained  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  in  springs  or  in  mines.  Sul- 
phur and  all  sorts  of  marble  are  found  in 
diflerent  places.  The  immense  forests 
contain  pines  and  firs  of  an  extraordinary 
height,  oaks  of  various  species,  walnut 
and  chestnut  trees,  yew,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
cypress,  elm,  willow,  poplar,  alder,  lime, 
and  other  trees  common  to  the  other  con- 
tinent, but  oflen  of  different  species. 
Among  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica are  the  magnolia,  tne  tulip-tree,  the 
acacia,  and  many  shrubs  which  l>ear  beau- 
tiful flowers ;  the  sassafras,  the  red  mulber- 
ry, the  wax  myrtle,  &c.  In  the  forests 
of  the  warmer  regions  are  the  palms,  ca- 
cao, mahogany,  cocoa  and  cotton  trees. 
Besides  these  native  productions,  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  coffee  shrub, 
the  sugar-cane  and  the  indigo  plant  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Europeans.    The 
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banana,  agaye,  potato,  cactiur  or  cochineal 
plant,  &M^  are  also  cultivated,  and  the 
odoriferous  pod  of  the  yaniUa  is  gathered 
in  the  forests.  All  the  fiuits,  cerMlia,  and 
useful  plants  of  the  old  world,  have  been 
naturahzed  and  cultivated  with  success, 
and  North  America  can  now  furnish  Eu- 
rope with  apples  and  flour.  Maize  and 
tobacco  are  nativesL  The  northern  ro- 
sions  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation. 
The  vast  prairies  and  savannas  are  peo- 
pled with  immense  herds  of  bisons,  elk% 
moose,  deer,  antelopes,  &c.  Among  the 
other  animals  are  the  beaver^the  ermine,  the 
marten,  the  otter^  musk-rat,  sauirrel,  &c 
The  porcupine  is  also  found  in  North 
Amenca.  The  musk-ox,  the  reindeer 
and  the  white  bear  are  found  only  in  the 
most  northern  regions.  Carnivorous  ani- 
mals, such  as  the  Dear  (the  black  bear  and 
Che  grisly  bear),  the  wol^  the  cougar  (pan- 
therX  lynx,  6lc^  are  numerous  in  the  un- 
frequented pans  of  the  country.  All  the 
domestic  animals  of  Europe--the  horse, 
ox,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  dog^  hog  and  cat— have 
been  introduced  into  America,  and  some 
of  them  have  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  form  large  herds  in  a  wild  state. 
Bees  are  numerous  in  the  forests.  North 
America  harbors  some  dangerous  reptiles, 
of  which  the  rattlesnake  is  the  most  for- 
midable. Mosquitoes  are  not  less  busy  on 
the  borders  of  the  Arctic  sea  than  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  The  turkey  is  a 
native  of  America,  and  was  iirst  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  1525.  The  mock- 
ing-bird is  celebrated  for  its  miraculous 
power  of  song ;  the  humming-bird  for  its 
beauty  and  diminutive  size:  the  wild 
pigeons  darken  the  air.  There  are  nu- 
merous other  birds  peculiar  to  this  conti- 
nent, and  many,  such  as  the  eagle,  owl, 
crow,  hawk,  swan,  goose,  duck,  &C., 
which  present  spedfu;  differences  from 
those  of  the  same  laune  in  the  eastern 
continent  The  coasts  and  inland  waters 
swarm  with  waterfowl.  Alli||atorB  are 
found  in  the  southern  rivers;  pikes,  stur- 
ireons,  trout,  eel  and  salmon  fiU  the  waters. 
The  ffreat  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
neiffbooring  coasts  abound  in  cod.  The 
seal,  walnis,  &&,  are  found.  (For  the 
natural  history  of  North  Anierica,  the 
reader  may  consult  Godnum's  Am,  Altf. 
Hist,  (Magtology\,and  Ricliardson's  Faur 
na  Bor,  Am.;  Wilson^  and  Audubon's 
Omiihology;  Michaux's^  Barton's,  Nutt- 
all's,  Bigelow's  botanical  treatises ;  Cleave- 
land's  Mmaralogy;  Silliman's  Am,  Jour" 
nal  of  Science^  Sic)  The  climate  of 
North  America  is  known  to  differ  from 
that  of  the  eastern  continent,  the  quantity 


of  heat  in  the  same  parallels  of  1 
being  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  htm 
The  difierence,  however,  is  not  so  tresi 
as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  h»  beea 
considered  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
temperature  of  several  degrees  betwees 
places  under  the  same  parallel  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Miasissippi  Valler. 
This  supposition,  founded  on  me  foct,tliai 
certain  vegetable  productions  were  fouad 
in  more  northern  latitudes  in  the  lattti 
than  in  the  former,  has  been  shown  to  bt 
erroneous  by  Humboldt  That  distia- 
guished  philosopher  explains  tne  phenoni' 
enon  by  an  examination  of  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  valleys  in  these  two  ie> 
gions.  In  the  Atlantic  region  they  in 
transverBe,  or  run  east  and  west,  amf 
therefore  the  propagation  of  plants  noitli- 
wardly  was  obstructed,  while  the  gieil 
BfiBsifisippi  Valley  opens  to  the  soirth,  end 
therefore  presents  no  obstacles  to  the  mi- 
gration of  vegetables  towards  the  north. 
The  temperature  on  the  western  shorn 
of  North  America  seems  to  be  eonaidei*- 
bly  hiffher,  however,  than  in  the  re^om 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  to  cor- 
respond vei^r  nearly  with  that  of  the  At- 
lantic countries  of  the  eastern  hemisphenL 
(Further  details  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  under  the  beads  dimtde^  Tai^en- 
iurcy  and  WuuU,) 

The  Geology  qf  J^orth  America^  or  iB 
account  of  the  difierent  rocks  which  con- 
stitute the  material  of  this  continent,  and 
a  description  of  the  various  modes  of  a^ 
ran^ment  observed  by  them,  in  no  lesis 
subject  of  economical  interest  than  of  ■»> 
entific  curiosity,  since  to  the  existence  d 
certain  rock  formations  is  due  the  fortiliif 
of  a  country  in  agriculture,  and  its  rich- 
ness in  coal,  salt,  the  useful  metalfl^  aad 
other  mineral  productions  neceasaiy  id 
human  support;  and  fix>m  a  knowledge  of 
their  relations,  many  interesting  ooochi- 
sions  are  derived  relating  to  its  antiqiiiltf 
and  those  great  revolutions  which  it  ex- 
perienced prior  to  all  historical  recofda 
Commencing  this  sketch  with  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent,  where  ths 
severity  of  an  arctic  climate  will  scaroo^ 
allow  of  a  wretched  existence  even  to  the 
hardy  Elsquimaux  and  Greenlander,  te 
rock  strata  are  in  many  places  incapa- 
ble of  bein^  observed,  except  ibr  a  abort 
period  during  the  year,  while  in  odKn^ 
they  remam  forever  concealed  by  thosi 
immense  accumulations  of  ice,  which, 
from  their  extent  and  perpetuity,  seem  al- 
most entitled  to  the  conaideradon  cf  geo- 
logical formations.*    Notwithstanding  thi 

*  A  single  deposit  of  this  abundaat  \ 
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obBtacles  to  geological  research,  however, 
much  infbrmatioD,  with  regard  to  the  for- 
matioDs  of  this  remote  region,  has  been 
collected  through  the  voyages  and  travels 
of  captaiDS  Franklin  and  Pariy.  The 
prevailing  character  of  these  countries  is 
primitive,  with  ocoi»onal  tracts  of  transi- 
tion and  secondary.  An  extennve  coal 
fonnation  occupies  the  banks  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river,  where  the  beds  of  lignite  are 
subject  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  also,  which  some  geologists 
have  conceived  belonged  onlv  to  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  is  found  at  Melville  island, 
and  in  Old  Greenland.*  A  larger  section 
may  next  be  considered,  comprehending 
Labrador,  the  two  Canadas,  and  an  ex- 
tensive tract  upon  the  northern  side  of 
the  almost  anbroken  chain  of  lakes  run- 
lUDg  fix>m  lake  Superior  to  the  Great 
Slave  lake.  Labrador,  with  its  succes- 
sion of  lofty  and  naked  hills,  many  of 
which  attain  the  elevation  of  several  thou- 
sand feet,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier  for- 
mations ;  while  the  countiy  upon  the 
north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  though  abound- 
ing in  tliis  class,  also  contains  extensive 
transition  and  secondary  deposits.  The 
remainder  of  the  present  tract,  from  the 
outlet  of  lake  Ontario  to  its  distant  western 
extremity,  is  remarkable  for  a  continuous 
chain  of  primitive  rocks,  whose  breadth, 
except  in  one  place,  where  it  was  240 
miles,  has  not  been  determined.f  In 
turning  to  view  the  geological  features 
of  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  most  elevated 
land  upon  its  surface,  and  which  skirt  its 
western  coast  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  are,  no  doubt,  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes  of  the  southern 
hemis)here.  Although  but  partially  ex- 
plored, their  primitive  character  is  clearly 
established.  Their  eastern  sides  are  cov- 
ered, to  the  height  of  200  or  300  feet,  with 
a  sand  stone  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  the 
granitic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes, 
whose  disintegration  was  apparently  ef- 
fected by  the  ^vdual  agency  of  an  ancient 

in  Greenlaod,  the  Rheinwald  glacier,  is  said  to 
be  four  miles  long,  by  two  in  breadth,  and  from 
J«jeral  hondred  to  one  thousand  fathoms  in 
hnght,  consisting  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from 
the  neighboring  mountains,  and  arranged  in  per- 
pen^Bcnlar  columns,  with  a  cavern  opening  mto 
its  eastern  side  of  great  extent.— TVoveS  and 
^^Wi"  of  Captains  Parry,  Host,  FrankHn 
W  Btlzom  (London,  1826,  p.  265). 
•Captain  Pany's  Thiid  Voyage  (PhU.,  1826, 

^^30). 

t  Captain  Franklin's  Second  Expedition  (Phil,, 
p.  512). 
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ocean  once  occupying  the  immense  plana 
or  basin  now  extending  eastward  from  the 
base  of  these  moimtains  to  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alleghanies.  This  vast  basin,  which 
has  for  its  TOundaries  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  primitive  chain  bordering  upon  the 
great  lakes  before  alluded  to,  the  Allegha- 
ny mountains,  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  includes  25  degrees  of  latitude  and 
nearly  double  that  number  of  degrees  of 
longitude,  is  one  great  secondary  forma- 
tion. It  is  free  from  an^'  considerable  in- 
equalities, though  obviously  not  level ; 
since  its  surface  is  drained  b^  the  three 

C»t  streams,  the  Mackenzie, '  the  St. 
wrence  and  the  Mississippi.  It  abounds 
in  all  those  peculiar  aggregates  which  be- 
lonj^  to  this  formation,  as  well  as  in  tlicii* 
ordinary  accompaniments — coal,  gypsum 
and  salt,  lead  and  iron.  Alone  its  eastern 
base,  so  fiur  as  it  has  been  ex{Nored  in  the 
Missouri  country,  it  contains  the  remarka- 
ble sandy  desert,  whose  vridtb  is  between 
500  and  600  mile84  An  equal  degree  of' 
simplicity  characterizes  the  structure  of 
that  portion  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent which  still  remains  to  be  mention- 
ed. The  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
secondary  basin  just  described,  following 
the  irregular  base  of  the  Alleghanles,  from 
the  Alabama  river  to  fort  Ann,  near  lake 
Champlain,  is  the  north-western  limit  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  transition,  which 
runs  still  ftrther  northward,  pursuing  the 
eastern  shore  of  lake  Champlain,  in  a  nar- 
row belt,  to  Canada.  It  varies  in  width 
from  29  to  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  its 
stratification  follows  a  north  and  south,  or 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with 
an  inclination  from  the  horizon  of  less 
than  45^.  The  mountains  of  this  tract 
consist  of  long,  parallel  ridsea,  whose  out- 
line is  almost  one  imbrokcn  line,  and 
whose  sides  decline  in  gentle  slopes.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  embraces  an  extensive 
and  invaluable  deposit  of  anthracite  coal, 
and  one  also  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
which,  though  considerably  removed  from 
the  present  district,  nevertheless,  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  rocks.  Iron  and  lead 
are  likewise  among  the  contents  of  this 
formation.  To  the  tranation  upon  its 
eastern  side  succeeds  the  great  primitive 
country  of  the  U<  States.  Towards  its 
southern  extremity,  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  its  withh  is  above  150  miles ;  but 
as  it  advances  northward  through  the 
Middle  States,  where  the  transition  is 
widest,  its  breadth  decreases:  when  it 
reaches  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  it 
begins  |o  widen,  and  spreads  over  near- 
X  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Jy  the  whole  of  New  England,  continuing 
into  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  proba- 
bly to  ttie  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
To  this  primitive  mass,  also,  belongs  all 
the  mountainous  country  between  lake 
Charaplain,  tbe  river  St  Lawrence,  and 
lake  Ontario,  which  is  separated  from  the 
foregoing  district  by  the  narrow  belt  of 
transition  occupying  the  eastern  side  of 
lake  Champlaln.  Tbe  strata  of  this  forma- 
tion run  vrom  a  north  and  south  to  a 
nortb-east  and  south-west  direction,  with 
a  dip  to  the  southward  of  more  than  45^. 
Its  peatest  elevations  are  found  in  the 
White  mountain  range,  where  a  few 
peaks  attain  a  height  of  more  than  6000 
feet  The  surface  presented  through  the 
primitive  country  is  that  of  circular  and 
smoothly  swelling  masses,  with  rounded 
tops.  It  abounds,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  especially  in  New  Eneland, 
where  it  has  been  more  carefully  explored, 
with  all  those  simple  minerals,  existing  in 
similar  formations  m  other  countries.  Its 
metallic  deposits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
form  of  beds,  are  numerous  and  valuable ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  magnet- 
ic and  haematetic  iron  ores,  native  gold, 
and  copper  pyrites.  The  eastern  boundaiy 
of  the  primitive  is  a  line  commencing 
near  Alabama  river,  and  running  north- 
waid  through  Augusta,  upon  the  Savan- 
nah river,  west  of  Camden,  South  Caroli- 
na, and  near  Aversboro,  North  Carolina,  by 
Richmond,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and 
north  of  New  York,  puisuing  tlie  shores 
of  the  Atlantic.  Within  the  (uimitive 
country  thus  defined,  however,  there  ex- 
ists, besides  the  transition  tract  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  narrow  strip  of  secondary,  com- 
mencing at  Northfieid  (Mass.),  ui)on  the 
ConnecUcut,  and  running  through  to  the 
sea  at  New  Haven,  wnere  it  ends  to 
recommence  again  upon  the  south  side 
of  the  Hudson,  firom  whence  it  puraues  a 
south-westerly  course  to  the  Rappahan- 
nock. It  consists  of  tlie  old  rcKi  sand- 
stone, upon  which  repose,  at  several 
places,  what  are  now  re^pirded  as  the  old- 
er volcanic  rocks,  amygdaloid  and  green- 
stone trap.  The  same  formation  also  oc- 
curs fartner  north,  in  Nova  Scotia.  To 
complete  our  present  sketch  of  the  U. 
States,  we  have  only  to  notice  what  has, 
till  lately,  been  denominated  the  tertiary 
formation  of  North  America.  It  com- 
mences to  the  north  in  a  cluster  of  islands 
situated  south  of  cape  Cod,  and,  proceed- 
ing south,  embraces  Long  Island,  and,  re- 
commencing ifpon  the  continent  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  Jersey,  covers  the 
vast  extent  of  country  between  the  coast 


and  the  Alleghaiiiee^  and  is  finaBT  tor- 
minated  in  the  Mexican  sea.  Noitfa 
of  the  Roanoke,  the  tide  pepeMm 
completely  across  it  to  the  primilifej 
but,  fiuther  south,  it  becomes  more  efe- 
vated.  It  consists  of  beds  of  sand,  chj 
and  marl,  which  contain  lignite,  the  ny* 
mains  of  marine  anunals,  and  vast  jusd- 
tities  of  sheila  The  distincUon  ot  tiui 
extensive  district  into  two  fimnatioDs- 
the  upper  secondaiy,  or  a  formstioQ 
contemporaneous  with  the  super-medial 
order  oi  Phillips  and  Conybeare,  and  tfai 
tertiary  was  first  established  by  profei> 
sor  Vanuxem  and  doctor  Morton.  Hk 
former  of  these  consists  of  marl,  higfalf 
argillaceous,  and  containing  greenish  pu- 
tides,  analogous  to  those  v^ich  are  foimd 
in  the  green  sand,  or  chalk,  of  Europa 
Its  prevalent  color  is  a  dark  green,  soma- 
times  rendered  brown  by  n^'-oxide  of 
iron.  It  abounds  in  the  following  ges- 
era'  of  shells,  viz.  terebratula,  gi^pbcH^ 
exogyra.  ammonites,  baculites  aim  beieoh 
nites.'  It  occupies  a  sreat  part  of  the  tn- 
angular  peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  formed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Uaritan  rivers,  and  extends  across  tbe 
state  of  Delaware  from  near  Delawaie 
city  to  the  Chesapeake;  anpears  agaii 
near  Annapolis,  in  Maryland ;  at  Lyncb^ 
creek,  in  South  Carolina;  at  Cockspor 
island,  in  Georgia ;  and  several  places  in 
Alabama  and  Florida.  It  has  aJso  bees 
noticed  in  numerous  other  localitieis 
when  the  tertiary  and  alluvial  coveriii|i 
have  been  removed  by  natural  or  aiO- 
ficial  causes;  and  there  are  good  groundi 
for  the  opinion,  tliat  beds  of  lemigiiioai 
sand  extend  neariy  the  whole  length  of 
the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the  U.  ciat^ 
south  of  Long  island,  though,  for  tbe 
most  part,  concealed  by  the  difiereot 
members  of  the  tertiary  class.  The  tenit- 
ly  embraces  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
Marthn's  Vineyard,  Long  Island  in  pu^ 
Manhattan  island,  together  with  a  trv- 
tional  part  of  tlie  adjacent  coast  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  It  likewiee 
forms  the  Neverdnk  hills,  in  New  Jeiveyt 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
ryland, fit)m  whence  it  pursues  a  southcn 
direction,  fonning  an  almost  continuoai 
superficial  mass  over  the  country  between 
the  AUeghaniea  aiid  the  coast,  to  the  Mex- 
ican sea.  It  is  composed  of  lime  stoM^ 
with  mixtures  of  clay  or  sand,  or  both,  • 
variable  proportions ;  of  clay  alone ;  of 
clay  with  sand,  forming  loom ;  of  beds  a/ 
flravel.  or  of  buhr-stone.  It  is  marked  bf 
Duoral  shells,  analosous  to  those  of  lbs 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Paris  and  EogGrii 
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MoflL  The  fbasQs  of  the  tertiaiy  are 
giRnereUj  found  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  the  primitive,  the  intermediate 
ipace  bein£^  filled  mth  clays  of  yarioua 
londs.  The  highest  point  to  which  thia 
fomiatioii  rises,  ia  about  250  feet  It  ia 
near  the  line  of  junction  with  the  primi- 
tite  on  Savannah  river.  Over  the  surface 
of  these  funuations  is  every  where  dis- 
tributed alluvial  gravel,  containing  large 
maases  of  granite  and  other  pnmitive 
Tiicka ;  and  in  many  places  upon  the  coast 
it  is  covered  with  accumqlations  of  alluvial 
nndfl.*  Concerning  the  geology  of  the 
southein  part  of  Nor3i  America,  we  are  still 
exceedingly  deficient  in  information,  the 
attention  of  travellere  and  mineralogists 
baving  been  so  much  absorbed  with  the 
richness  and  variety  of  the  metallic  depoe- 
ilBofMexico,a8  almost  wholly  to  have  over- 
looked its  geological  features.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  perform  this  part  of  our 
task,  than  by  presenting  the  reader  the  re- 
cent observations  of  Mr.  Maclure,  publish- 
ed in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  <*  From 
the  great  range  of  the  Andes  spring  all 
the  subordinate  mountains,  forming  mrge 
piams  or  valleys,  either  near  their  summit, 
or  on  the  planes  of  their  descent,  on  either 
«de,  on  which  planes,  below  the  level  of 
the  principal  xange,  when  not  covered  by 
the  volcanic  fbnnations,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  primitive  croases  out  to  day.  On 
the  tope^  both  of  the  gnat  range  and  the 
sabordinate  heights,  appears  to  be  placed 
the  Beat  of  the  mines,  principally  in  traa- 
iidon,  thouffh  some  are  thought  to  be  in 
primitive  tchis^  or  marble ;  fi^ra  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  summits  of  the 
niountains  are  principally  tranation.  This 
Rippodtion  is  countenanced  by  the  small 
qiiantity  of  well-defined  primitive  fognd 
in  the  vicinity,  and  by  its  appearing  at  a 
fewer  level  on  both  sides,  wnich  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  primitive  is  tlie  fomiatjon 
of  the  whole  range."  Mr.  Maclure  adds 
a  very  ingenious  theoiy  to  explain  the 
origin  of  mineral  veins.  He  remarked 
that  the  veinstonea^  in  a  majority  of  in- 
Mancea,  were  secondarv,  proving  that  the 
veins  must  have  been  nUed  from  the  sur- 
fikoe  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
a  primitive  r&nge,  like  the  Andes^  the  sec- 
ODdaiy  could  be  ejected  from  below.  ^  It 
has  been  considered,"  he  remarks,  <*  aa  a 
KCok>gica]  fact,  that  metallic  veins  can 
have  no  dependence  or  connexion  with 
volcanoes ;  yet  our  total  ignorance  of  many 

^  *  Geology  of  the  U.  States,  by  William  Mac- 
W  (PlnL718l7),  Joan.  Acad.  fiaL  Sci.  (PbU., 
vaL  fi),  aiM  Anicricaii  Joonal  (vol.  vii  and  xiii). 


original  natural  methods  of  operatioii 
ought  to  make  us  cautious  in  restrictinif 
nature  to  any  exclusive  mode  of  action. 
The  primitive  mountains  in  the  north  haw 
iron  m  abundance,  but  the  precious  met 
ab  have  as  yet  been  rarely  found ;  nor  an 
there  any  modern  volcanic  rocks.  Th9 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Sweden  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many have  rarely  silver  and  gold,  and  no 
modem  volcanic  rocks ;  and,  on  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  there 
se^^ms  to  be  a  proportion  between  the  gi- 

Sntic  volcanic  formation  and  the  abun- 
nce  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  couvubaons  and  earthquakes 
that  might  precede  the  eruption  of  mva  to 
the  sumce  to  have  rent  and  cracked  the 
shell,  so  as  to  give  space  to  the  fbrmatioa 
of  these  veins,  apcl  the  precious  metalSy 
converted  ipto  vapor,  to  penetrate  through 
chinks  that  would  not  (Mrmit  lava  to  poae^ 
this  vapor,  meeting  with  the  secondary, 
that  was  filluig  the  vein  from  the  surftice, 
might  fbrm  a  mixture  such  as  we  find  in 
most  of  the  veinstones."  The  foregoing 
sketch  furnishes,  among  others,  the  foE 
lovrinjr  general  fiicts  and  inferences:  1. 
The  ^orth  American  resembles  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  in  the  highly  primitive 
character  of  its  northern  extremities; 
while  it  difiTers  from  it  in  the  superior  da* 
ffree  of  continuity  possessed  by  its  great 
formations,  as  well  as  in  die  absence- 
leaving  Mexico  out  of  the  question — of 
volcanic  action,  except  such  as  is  afforded 
by  the  j^ortial  deposits  6f  secondary  trap 
rocks.  2.  The  great  ocean  from  which 
weVe  precipitated  the  secondary  sand- 
stones, gypsum  and  coal  of  the  immense  ba- 
sin lying  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  appears  to  have  found 
its  oudet  by  the  St  Lawrence  and  Missis- 
sippi riveiB.  3.  The  upper  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations  formerly  have  proba- 
bly been  more  extensive  upon  the  AtUmtio 
coast,  and  once  connected  the  islands  now 
forming  its  northern  boundary  with  each 
other  and  the  main  land.  4.  AAer  the 
deposition  of  the  secondaary  and  tertiary 
formations,  the  land  has  b^n  broken  up 
by  the  action  of  sudden  and  violent  cur- 
rents, which  have  strewed  its  sorfhce  eve- 
17  where  with  booUen  or  rolled  masses^ 
and  given  to  the  coast  its  present  insular 
and  peninsular  form.  5.  The  strata  em- 
brace all  those  metalliferous  and  earthy 
compounds  existing  m  them  in  othor 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exhibit  through- 
out the  same  general  relations  elsewhere 
observed,  and,  consequently,  must  have 
resulted  fix>m  the  operation  of  those  greet 
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laws,  under  the  control  of  which  the  solid 
mass  of  the  earth  has  been  formed. 

NoRTHAMPTon ;  a  post-town  and  shire- 
town  of  Hampshire  coun^,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  95  miles  west  of  Boston ;  popula- 
tion in  1810,  2631;  in  1820,  2854;  in 
1830,  3613;  lat  42°  16^  N.;  Ion.  72^40' 
W.  The  compact  part  of  the  town  is 
delightfully  situated :  the  houses  are  gen- 
erally large,  and  in  good  atyle,  and  many 
of  them  are  elegant  It  is  built  chiefly  on 
two  streets,  proceechng,  like  radn^  firom  a 
ciicle,  though  with  many  irregularities. 
Tlie  court-house,  jail,  and  one  of  the 
miieting-houses,  are  very  handsome  build- 
in(^  There  is  an  insurance-office,  a  bank, 
and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  week- 
ly paper  is  issued.  The  conmion  schools 
of  Northampton  are  hiehly  respectable. 
A  private  institution  inlhe  town,  called 
lUwnd'Wl  ^cftoo^ intended,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  to  imitate  the  German  gym- 
nasia, is  highly  respectable.  A  soneam 
passes  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on 
which  are  erected  numerous  mills  and  ma- 
ny manufactories.  There  are  two  consid- 
erable woollen  manu&ctories.  Farming- 
ton  canal  extends  from  New  Haven  to  this 
town.  A  bridge,  connectui^  this  town 
and  Hadley,  built  in  1826,  is  supported 
by  six  stone  piers,  and  two  abutments. 
In  the  deepest  water,  the  piers  are  40  feet 
high.  The  bridge  is  1080  feet  long  and 
26  wide.  The  law  term  of  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  for  the  counties  of  Hamp- 
shire, Hampden  and  Franklin,  is  hekl  at 
Northampton.  The  Indians  called  this 
town  N&naiudL  It  was  the  third  town 
settled  on  the  river  in  this  state,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1654.  In  1786^  during 
the  time  of  Shays^  insurrection,  a  number 
of  insurgents,  supposed  to  be  1500,  assem- 
bled here  in  arms,  took  possession  of  the 
court-bouse,  and  prevented  the  sitting  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  and  the  court 
of  sessiona.  There  are  three  societies  of 
Congregationalism,  one  of  Baptists,  and 
one  of  Episcopalians.  Amonff  the  striking 
objects  in  the  sceneiy  of  Northampton 
are  the  beautiful  river,  the  rich  meadows, 
and  the  heights  c^iIIcmI  Mwmi  TVm,  and 
Mwud  Holyoke.  Mount  Tom  is  in  North- 
ampton,.two  miles  east  of  the  court-house. 
Its  elevation  is  1200  feet  above  the  river. 
Mount  Holyoke  is  in  Hadley,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  from 
Northampton.  From  the  top  of  it  there 
is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect. 
Its  height  is  900  feet  above  the  river. 

NoRTqaaN  Caital,  or  Champlaizi  Ca» 
ITAL.    (See  hdand  ^^aoigaUon.) 


NoaTH  Carouha.    (See  CanHmL) 

North  Caroliha  UmvERsiTT.  (Sei 
Ch^HUL) 

NoRTHcoTR,  James ;  born  in  Plymouth, 
in  1740,  where  his  father  was  a  watch- 
maker, who  designed  him  for  his  own 
business;  but  young  Northcote,  having  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  beioff  flattered 
by  praises  bestowed  on  his  eany  produc- 
tions, pursued  the  practice  of  drawing  and 
painting  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  doc- 
tor Mudge,  a  physician  of  that  town,  rec- 
ommended him  as  a  scholar  to  air  Jo^ua 
Reynolds.  He  went  to  Lobdon  in .  1771, 
and  became  domesticated  with  that  great 
artist.  In  1776,  he  quitted  him,  and  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account, 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  preceptor, 
and  was  eminently  successful,  his  pomaiti 
having  procured  him  both  wealth  and 
reputation.  He  has  written  various  n- 
peis  in  a  work  called  the  Artist.  He  baa 
also  published  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, comprising  Anecdotes  of  his  C^- 
temporaries  (1813),  and  a  Supplement  (in 
1815) ;  and  Memoirs  of  Titian  (1890). 

North-Eastern  Passage.  (S^  Mnik 
Polar  ExpedUions.) 

Northern  Light.  (See  Aurora  Bom- 
dts.) 

Northern  Literature.  (See  &ai- 
dinavian  LUaraturt,) 

Northern  Mtthologt.  The  inteieBt- 
iiig  discoveries  made  by  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mythologies  of  tba . 
Blast  Indies  and  Egypt,  and  a  comparison 
of  them  with  that  of  Greece  (discoveries 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholan^ 
prove  the  existence  of  a  universal  original 
religion — a  pure  deism,  as  some  think— 
and,  at  all  events,  show  the  eternal  thine 
of  man  to  explain  the  oriein  of  nature,  of 
himself^  and,  above  all,  of  good  and  evil), 
justify  us  in  assigning  a  separate  place  to 
the  mythology  orthe  North,  which,  even  if 
its  general  traits  were  borrowed  from  Asia, 
must  yet  be  considered  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem. The  northern  mythology,  in  the 
systematic  condition  in  which  we  now 
possess  it,  is  the  work  of  scalds,  that  is,  of 
the  ancient  northern  minstrels  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden  and  Iceland.  Re- 
li^on  and  civilization  here,  as  is  often  the 
case,  spraQg  from  poetry:  and  here,ak\ 
as  is  so  common,  cosmogony  (q.  t.)  waa 
the  basis  of  the  religion — a  cosmogony 
which,  at  the  same  time,  proves  the  wikl 
imagination  of  its  authors,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country 'Where  it  originated.  The 
follovring  are  its  most  important  featuns: 
There  were  originally  no  heavens  abota 
nor  earth  below;  but  only  a  bottmnlea 
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dwp  and  a  woiid  of  mist  {Afyihem\  in 
.which  flowed  the  fotintaio  chat  stri^ea  to 
deToar  evei7thiii|:(AMv^^ei)fier).  Twelve 
nwBts,  called  EkuMxgar,  iaaue  from  thia 
ftNintaiD.  Wheo  thev  had  ^wed  so  frr 
fkvm  their  aooree  that  the  liquid  the3r 
coniaiaed  had  beoorne  hardened,  thev 
ceased  Hewing,  and  fioce  into  ioe,  and, 
one  layer  acoutnubting  over  another,  the 
peat  deep  waa  filled  up.  Southwardi 
mm  the  worid  of  miat  waa  the  world  of 
Ugfat,  ot  fire  {MuapOktim,  Mitpdhem), 
From  the  former  proceeded  eveiv  thing 
daik  and  cold;  from  the  latter,  whatever 
ia  warm  and  light ;  a  vntm  wind  blowing 
fitnn  the  latter  upon  the  ice  (the  raya  of 
the  aun  fiom  Miipelheitn  encountered  the 
ioe  fitNn  Niflhetm)  melted  iL  The  dropa 
beeame  living  by  the  povrer  of  him  who 
had  aent  the  wind ;  and  fiporo  them  spranf 
Yoiir,  the  ice-giant  Under  Ymira  left 
aim  grew  a  little  man  and  womaiHand 
ooe  of  hia  legs  begot  a  son  fit)m  the  other. 
From  them  proceeded  the  ice-gianli. 
Fiotn  the  miztmna  of  ice  and  heat  origi- 
naaed,  alao^  the  cow  Audumbh^  from 
whoae  duga  ran  Ibor  atreama  of  milk,  by 
which  Ymir  vraa  fed.  The  cow  anpport- 
ed  henelf  by  licking  the  salt  atonea  of  the 
ice.  Aa  ahe  waa  thua  one  dav  licking  the 
afeooeai  k>,  in  the  evening,  human  hau- 
grew  out  of  them ;  on  the  next  day  ap- 
pewed  a  head  ;  and,  on  the  third,  an  en- 
tire man,  called  Bun,  Hia  aon  waa  BAr, 
wbo  manried  Bdala,  daughter  of  the  giant 
Moumaiii-GatB.  By  her  he  had  ttiree 
■ona,  Odin,  Wile  and  Ve,  who  became  the 
nilem  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  children 
of  Bdr  were  good«  thoae  of  Ymir  wicked ; 
and  they  were  conatantly  at  war  vnth  each 
other.  The  aooi  of  B&r  finally  alew  the 
iee-giant,  dragged  hia  body  into  the  deepi 
and  from  it  created  the  world.  Out  of  hia 
blood  they  made  the  aea  and  livers;  of  hia 
ilaah,  aanh;  of  hia  hair,  gnai;  of  hia 
booea^  rooka ;  and  atonea  of  hia  teeth  and 
bnikmn  jawa;  of  hia  head  they  made  the 
heavena,  which  they  extended  over  the 
aaith  by  ita  four  enda,  at  each  of  which 
they  placed  a  dwar£  Auatre,  Weatre,  6u- 
4re»  Nordre*  Of  nie  aparks  and  li(^t 
which  had  proceeded  fitmi  MuaBpellheim 
they  made  atart*  and  ftatened  them  to  the 
heayena,  to  give  light  to  the  eaith.  They 
threw  Ymir'a  biwn  into  tbe  air,  and  it 
ftMrmed  the  ctouda.  Aa  Bdr's  aona  were 
once  walking  on  the  aea-abore,  they  found 
two  hk>cka,  of  which  they  created  a  man, 
called  Ai^ltttr  (ash),  and  a  woman,  Embla 
(alder).  One  gave  them  life  and  aoul ;  the 
aaeend,  motion  and  reaaon ;  the  third,  the 
fiiea»  language,  hearing  and  aight.  Thia 
27  • 


ter);toAnar(t&a 
(the  Eaith)f  lo 


4ioamogony  ia  pUnfy  a  northera  view  of 
nature:  we  here  aee  nature  paaainff  fipom 
the  death  of  winter  into  filh,  and  uie  ba-> 
ginniog  of  tbe  world  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  aprinff.  It  waa  natural  that, 
to  the  early  sCeandinaviana,  ice  ahoold 
have  appeared  aa  the  primeval  matter,  and 
that  it  ahould  be  repreamted  aa  evil,  b». 
cauae  it  deatroja  the  uie  of  natwe.  The 
whole  eoamogony  ia  therelbre  a  phyacal 
allegory,  not  inlhiior  to  thoae  af  other  my* 
thotogiea.  The  creadon  of  dav  and  oMbt, 
the  aun  and  moon,  ia  thua  related :  The 
giant  I>arkneaa  {M&rw^  AM)  had  a 
daughter  of  the  dwm  of  Mgk  (Aotf^ 
dark  and  aombre  like  her  race.  She  vraa 
thrice  married,  and  bore  to  Nagelftri  (Ajr, 
Ether)  a  aon,  Aadur  (Matter);  toAnar  (the 
forming  principle)  Mrd 
Dellingar  (Twilight)  Daaiir 
vraa  light,  like  hia  patennu  rac 
now  took  Nott  and  Dagur  (Night  and 
Day)  to  the  heaveoi^  and  gave  thra  eaeh 
a  horse  and  car,  to  drive  round  tbe  earth 
daily.  NLrht  rode  first  on  her  hoiiM, 
Hrimfazi  (Blackmane),  which  eveiy  mom* 
ing  bedewa  the  earth  with  the  loam  fipom 
hia  mouth.  The  hoiae  of  Dagur,  Sktnfiuta 
(Shiningmane),  iUuminea^  wiUi  hia  mane^ 
the  air  and  earth.  Munchlftri  (Mover  ef 
the  Axis)  had  two  beautifiil  children,  Sool 
and  Mean  (Sun  and  Moon).  Proud  of 
the  beauty  of  hia  daughter,  he  married  bet 
to  Glemur,  the  god  of  joy.  The  god% 
ofifended  at  hia  preaumption,  took  avray 
hia  children,  and  transported  them  to  the 
heavena.  Sool  waa  employed  in  driving 
the  horaea  of  the  car  of  the  aun,  and  Mean 
thoae  of  the  car  of  the  moon,  and  to  watch 
•  over  her  increaae  and  decreaae.  So  ftr 
the  moat  ancient  nwthology,  which  era- 
atea  gianta  (jciliifi)  nom  the  elementa  of 
nature.  It  ia  remarkable  that,  in  this  my- 
th<^ogy,  the  gianta  dwelling  around  the 
original  cbaoe  produce  the  lorda  of  the 
heavens^  the  earth  and  lower  regions ;  and 
gianta,  .Titans  and  Cyclopa  are  also  the 
ancestors  of  the  Grecian  goda ;  and,  in  tbe 
Grecian  aa  in  the  northern  mytholc^,  a 
new  race  of  goda  drivea  out  the  ancient; 
or,  in  other  worda,  historical  traditiona 
were  confounded  vrith  the  original  ideaa 
of  nature.  The  ancient  and  nM>dem  8;^»- 
tema  seem  to  have  their  connecting  point 
in  Odin,  as  with  Jupiter  in  the  Greek 
system.  We  must  doubtleaa  diatinguiah 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Odin.  The  former 
waa  the  symbol  and  deity  of  light  and  the 
sun,  and  there  are  several  interesting  fiiblaa 
relating  to  him;  aa,  for  instance,  of  hia 
marriage  with  the  earth ;  bis  daily  amour 
with  the  goddeaa  of  the  waters,  to  whoaa 
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he  deicends  eveiy  night,  to  drink  of  her 
element  from  the  ^Iden  cup;  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ravB  with  the  vapora  of  mother 
Earth,  of  which  the  fruit  is  the  god  of 
thunder,  &c.  All  these  fictionp^  however, 
were  transferred  to  the  younger  Odin,  the 
chief  of  the  council  of  the  Aser.  The 
Aser  (Asiatics)  are  the  new  race  of  gods, 
which  came  in  with  the  younger  Odin,  or 
descended  from  him.  It  appears,  from 
northern  cbonicles,  that,  in  the  first  centu- 
ries of  the  vulgar  era,  if  not  still  earlier, 
Siffge,  the  chief  of  the  Aser,  an  Asiatic 
tribe,  emigrated  from  the  Caspian  sea  and 
'*^  the  Caucasus  (probably  driven  out  by  the 
Romans)  into  Northern  Europe.  He  di- 
lected  ftus  course  north-westerly  from  the 
Black  sea  to  Russia,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  he  placed  one  of  his 
-sons  as  a  ruler,  as  he  is  also  said  to  have 
done  over  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  He 
then  advanced  through  Cimbria  to  Den- 
mark, which  acknowledged  his  fifth  son, 
Ski61d,  as  its  sovereign,  and  passed  over 
to  Sweden,  where  Qylf,  who  aid  homage 
to  the  wonderful  stranger  and  his  gods^ 
then  ruled.  He  soon  made  himself  abso- 
lute master  there,  built  Sigtuna  as  the  cap- 
ital of  his  great  empire,  and  established  a 
new  code  of  laws  ood  a  new  reli^on.  He 
himself  assumed  the  name  Odm,  estab- 
lished the  priesthood  of  the  twelve  Drot- 
tars,  who  conducted  the  secret  worship, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  as 
prophets,  unveiled  tlie  future.  He  is  also 
the  god  of  song  and  war.  (Gibbon  and 
M Cinter  consider  Odin  a  Shaman,  and  his 
doctrine  Lamaism.)  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Runic  alphaixit,  and  made  himself 
dreaded  as  an  enchanter.  But  the  Aser, 
that  is,  these  new  gods  of  the  scakls,  are 
as  follows:  Odin,  the  god  of  gods,  the 
first  and  oldest  of  all,  who  lives  forever: 
be  sits  upon  the  elevated  throne  Lidskjal^ 
whence  he  observes  every  thing  in  the 
universe,  alone,  contemplating  his  own 
being.  By  his  side  stands  the  spear, 
Chingner.  He  has  12  chief  names,  and 
114  others,  in  the  ancient  Asgard.  His 
swift  steed  is  called  tSeipntr,  From  him 
and  his  wife  Frigga  are  descended  the 
cods,  on  which  account  he  is  called  A^fa-' 
dur  (Father  of  All),  or,  according  to  some, 
more  correctly,  frayader  (Father  of  All 
who  fall  in  battle — a  tide  which  belongs 
to  him  as  the  ruler  of  Valhalla).  Frig^ 
wife  of  the  king  of  gods,  shares  with  bim 
the  wonderful  throne,  from  which  all 
countries  are  seen.  She  knows  the  fate 
of  all  mortals,  but  keeps  it  secret  Their 
sons  are  Thor,  god  of  thunder — a  symbol 
•f  pbyucal  strength,  the  strongest  of  gods 


and  mortals,  whose  mighty  step  i 
like  the  storm,  whose  faainmer,  Mi6iiMr 
(the  Crusher),  crushes  the  hardest  ol^edi 
— and  Balder,  the  youthful  and  beautifol 
|;od  of  eloquence  and  just  deciiaoii,  the 
mnocent  who  appears  brilliant  as  the  % 
and  in  hcmor  or  whom  the  whitest  flower 
received  the  name  BaUrian,  Hb  wifi^ 
Nanna,  daughter  of  Gewar,  looks  with 
modest  admiration  on  the  mind  of  her 
husband.  She  bears  Forfete,  the 'god  of 
concord,  who  resembles  the  rainbow, 
when  it  descends  from  the  daik  cloiid 
He  puts  an  end  to  all  strife.  His  pabee^ 
Gtitner,  rests  on  piUars  of  gold.  Niord, 
who  shakes  his  vans  in  the  roaring  storm, 
so  that  every  thing  trembles,  is  the  god  of 
winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce  uid  cf 
riches.  By  liis  wife,  Scada,  a  daughter  of 
the  mountain-giant  Thiassjs,  he  had  die 
beautiful,  beneficent  and  mighty  Frei  aad 
Freia.  Frei,  who  floats  in  the  shiniog 
garments  of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  ma, 
and  upon  him  depend  rain  and  sunabioe, 
plenty  or  dearth.  He  rules  in  AlfheiiDi 
where  the  elfs  dwelL  Instead  of  a  faoite^ 
he  rides  a  boar  with  golden  bristles.  Get- 
da,  Gymer^s  daughter,  is  his  wife.  Freia, 
Fr&a,  is  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  eye  ii 
an  eternal  spring;  her  neck  and  cheek 
light  The  mildest  and  most  bountiful  of 
the  gods,  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet  bod^ 
and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  mortsk 
She  mourns  her  lost  husband,  Odur,  U> 
whom  she  had  borne  two  daughters,  Noe- 
sa,  the  model  of  all  beauty  and  grace,  and 
G^irsemi.  Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  feazles 
cud,  who  wounds  bv  a  look,  is  lofty  as  a 
fir,  and  brandishes  the  lightnings  of  botd& 
«A11  brave  warriora  are  under  his  protee- 
tion,  though  he  is  not  properly  the  god  of 
war,  but  rather  of  power  and  valor,  and 
no  friend  of  peaceful  agreement.  Of  a 
diflfereut  character  is  his  brother  Bi^^ 
the  god  of  wisdom  and  poetry,  which, 
frofti  him,  is  called  Bragur,  He  appeaia 
with  a  golden  tefyn^  and  strikes  the  conH 
which  emit  a  sweet  sound.  His  wife  ii 
Iduna,  who  preserves  the  apples  of  im- 
mortality, which  she  oRen  in  vessels  of 
sold  to  the  heroes  at 'their  entrance  into 
Valhalla — ^those  apples  which  alone  pie- 
'serve  the  eternal  youth  of  the  gods.  Other 
sons  of  Odin  are  Hermode,  the  menengv 
of  the  ^ods,  armed  with  a  helmet  bm 
mail ;  Vidar,  strong  as  Thor,  the  god  of 
silence ;  and  Wale,  the  god  of  the  bow. 
Uller,  ran  of  Thor  the  Thunderer,  is  of  a 
beautiful  figure,  master  of  archery  as^ 
skatinor,  who  was  invoked  by  those  wha 
engaged  in  single  combaL  A  silver  ciicb 
surrounds  the  down  of  his  chin.    Hia  aoi- 
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Dire  is  Ydalir  (that  is,  Rain- valleys).  The 
roUowing  gods  are  of  a  most  mysterious 
character :  Hoder,  the  blind  god,  murderer 
of  Balder,  whose  violent  deed  the  gods 
never  forget,  but  whose  name  they  must 
never  hear  pronounced ;  Heimdal  (Him- 
indal),  a  son  of  nine  gigantic  sisters,  bom 
on  the  margin  of  the  earth,  a  great,  mys- 
terious god,  guards  the  Bifrost,  the  bridge 
to  heaven  (rainbow),  against  the  giants. 
He  sees  as  plainly  by  night  as  by  day ;  his 
ear  hears  the  grass  grow  in  the  field,  and 
the  wool  on  the  lambs.  He  is  represented 
with  a  pensive  brow,  his  eye  fixed  upon 
his  calm  breast  Among  the  goddesses^ 
we  must  menUon  Laga,  the  first  next  to 
Fri^ga ;  Syra,  the  physician  of  the  gods ; 
Gesiooe,  goddess  of  chastity,  who,  herself 
a  virgin,  protects  all  chaste  virgins,  and,  if 
they  die  unmarried,  takes  them  to  her 
heavenly  dwellings;  Jvila,  a  virgin  like 
Gesione,  with  beautiful  locks,  and  a  dia- 
dem of^Id,  is  intrusted  with  the  secrets 
of  Frigga,  whose  messenger,  Gna,  floats 
about  with  the  rays  of  the  sun;  Hlyn 
(Lyna)  the  Gentle,  who  kisses  away  the 
tear  from  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  the 
goddess  of  friendship  and  good  faith,  who 
is  united  with  several  servants  of  the  god- 
dess of  love ;  Siona,  who  awakens  the  first 
sweet  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and 
maids,  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  love ; 
Lobna  (Loflha),  endowed  with  the  power 
to  reconcile  divided  lovers ;  Warn,  the 
goddess  of  marriage,  who  hears  the  secret 
vows  and  oaths  of  lovers,  punishes  the 
faithless,  and  unites  the  true ;  Snotra,  the 
goddess  of  modesty,  is  the  protectress  ot 
virtuous  youths  and  maids;  Wora,  the 
all-knowing,  penetrates  every  secret  of  the 
heart;  Synia,  the  guard  of  heaven,  is  the 
goddess  of  justice  and  law,  and  exposes 
perjury.  A  large  ash  (or  an  ash  forest), 
caHed  YgdnuU^  the  tree  of  the  world, 
stands  over  the  well  of  time:  its  branches 
extend  over  the  world,  its  top  reaches 
above  the  heaven.  It  has  three  roots,  one 
among  the  gods,  another  among  the  giants, 
and  a  thurd  under  Hela.  Near  the  middle 
root  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  the  foun- 
tain of  Mimers.  Near  the  heavenly  root 
is  the  sacred  fountain  by  which  tlje  gods 
bold  their  council  and  make  known  then: 
decisions.  From  these  fountains  rise 
three  beautiful  muds,  the  Nomas,  whose 
names  are  Urd  (the  Past),  Varande  (the 
Present),  and  Skuld  (the  Future),  They 
determine  the  fiite  of  mortals,  and  aid  or 
punish  them  by  their  ministers.  On  the 
top  of  the  ash  sits  an  eagle,  looking  far 
around;  a  squirrel  (Rotatoskr)  runs  up 
and  down  the  tree ;  four  stags  (Dain,  Dy- 


nair,.Dnalin  and  Dyratbor;  roam  through 
its  branches,  and  eat  the  bark ;  a  serpent 
gnaws  its  root  below;  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  rots ;  but  the  holy  maids  water  it  from 
the  sacred  fountain,  that  it  may  not  with- 
er. From  the  leaves  of  the  ash  falls  a 
sweet  dew,  the  food  of  bees.  Over  the 
fountain  sing  two  swans.  Here  are  heard 
Heimdal's  son^  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  the 
world ;  the  voices  of  the  past,  the  present 
and  the  future,  in  the  council  of  the  gods. 
The  gods  thenoselves  seek  to  leera  the 
wisdom  of  the  Nomas,  the  stem  goddesses 
who  rule  over  all  On  this  account,  thev 
were  much  honored ;  temples  were  built 
in  their  honor,  in  which  their  oracles  were 
consulted.  The  Valkyries,  or  Disss,  are 
awful  and  beautiful  beings,  neither  daugh- 
ters of  heaven  nor  of  hell ;  neither  begot 
by  gods,  nor  cradled  in  tlie  kp  of  immor- 
tal mothers.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  ori- 
gin. Their  name  signifies  the  ^  choosers 
of  the  slain"  (fi-om  walj  a  heap  of  killed, 
and  hfria,  to  choose).  They  appear  awful 
and  horrid  in  the  songs  of  the  scalds;  yet 
we  find  them  to  be  the  beautiful  maids  of 
Odin,  with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mounted 
on  swifl  horses.  Heroes  long  for  their 
arrival,  enamoured  of  tlieir  charms.  They 
conducted  the  heroes  to  Valhalla.  The 
residence  of  the  gods  is  Asgard,  a  fortress 
of  heaven,  whence  the  bridge  Bifrost  leads 
to  the  earth.  Asgard  contained  the  pal- 
aces of  the  gods.  There  was  Valaskial^ 
the  silver  pala  e  of  Odin,  with  all  the 
above-mentioned  divinities.  In  the  centre 
of  Asgard,  in  the  valley  of  Ida,  was  the  place 
of  meeting,  where  the  gods  administered 
justice.  This  place  was  3ie  most  highly  or- 
namented of  all.  Here  was  Glad  heim,  the 
hall  of  joy ,  Wingolf,  the  palace  of  friendship 
and  love,  and  Glasor,  the  forest  of  goldea 
trees.  Valhalla  was  a  separate  palace, 
with  groves  and  beautiful  environs :  in  it 
was  the  dwelling  of  heroes  who  had  fidlen 
in  battle.  Here  life  is  passed  in  bloody 
war  and  riotous  revelry.  But  all  woundir 
here  received  in  battle  are  healed  as  sooa 
as  the  trumpet  sounds  for  the  feast ;  and 
the%the  heroes  auaff  the  oil  of  Enherium, 
and  the  beautiful  Valkyrias  fill  their  cups. 
The  number  of  heroes  is  inmiense,  and 
will  increase  indefinitely;  yet  the  gods 
will  wish  that  it  were  still  |;reater  whea 
the  wolf  Fenris  comes.  This  leads  us  te 
throw  a  glance  at  the  wicked  Loke.  Loke, 
the  son  of  the  giant  Farbaute  and  of  Lau- 
feya,  is,  if  not  a  god,  yet  a  superhuman 
being,  Lieautiful  of  body,  but  malignant  of 
spiriL  By  the  giantess  Angerbode  (Mes- 
senger of  Evil)  he  had  Hela,  the  goddess 
of  2ie  lower  regions,  half  blue  and  half 
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#B8h-color,  and  with  a  terrible  figure,  the 
wolf  Feoris,  and  the  terrible  serpent  of 
Midgkrd,  Jormungandur,  which  surrounds 
the  whole  earth.  Hela  rules  in  Niflheim. 
Her  hall  is  called  Elidnir  (Grief) :  her  bed 
Kdr  (Disease) ;  her  table  Hungr  (Hunger) ; 
her  servants  are  Ganglati  and  CJanghol 
(Lethaigy  and  Delay).  All  who  died  of 
sickness  and  old  age  descended  to  her 
daric  mansion.  Thus  Niflheim  and  As- 
gard  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  exist- 
ence and  non-existence,  and  the  scalds 
imagined  that  destruction  would  finaUy 
be  victorious  over  eveiy  thins  that  is: 
hence  their  idea  of  the  end  of  me  worid. 
Three  terrible  winterai  and  again  three 
more,  will  succeed  eacn  other:  snow  will 
riish  in  from  aU  rides:  the  cold  will  be 
severe,  the  storms  violent,  the  sun  covered, 
and  bloody  wars  will  dLsUfact  the  whole 
world.  Tlus  is  the  sign  that  the  destruction 
of  the  worid,  and  the  great  *^  twilight  of  the 
^s"  (thus  the  end  (S'the  world  is  called) 
IS  niffh.  The  wolf  Fenris— a  monster 
whicTi,  when  it  opens  its  jaws,  touches 
the  skies  with  the  upper,  and,  vrith  the 
lower,  the  primeval  abyM— devours  the 
world,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Musspell- 
heim,  Otader  the  command  of  Suitor, 
make  an  attack  upon  Asgard.  Heaven  is 
stormed  by  these  gianti^  abd  heaven's 
bridge  &lls  when  ihej  ride  over  it  For 
.  tlus  reason,  Heimdall  is  placed  there  as  a 
watch,  and  the  gods  look  with  pleasure 
upon  the  numerous  combatants  of  Valhal- 
la. But  aU  precaudon  is  vain :  the  jrods 
must  perish,  even  the  all-powerful  Odin 
and  the  niigh^  Thor.  A  new  sun  will 
then  illumine  the  earth,  and  Lift  and  Lif- 
trBsor--a  human  pair  saved  from  the  de- 
struction, and  nourished  oti  morning  dew 
— ^will  renew  the  human  nee.  There  will 
be  new  dwellings  fbr  the  just  afid  unjust,  for 
reward  and  punishment — Gimle  (a  splen- 
did residence  towards  the  southern  end  of 
heaven)  and  Nastrand.  Widar  (the  Con- 
queror) and  Wale  (the  Powerful)  will  live 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  after  the 
^me  of  Surtur  is  ouenched.  Mode 
(Mental  Powei*)  and  Magna  (Strength) 
will  receive  the  crui&ing  hammer,  uler 
Thor,  exhausted  by  tlie  Btrugg[le,  has  per- 
ished, and  Widar  tears  the  jaws  of  die 
'  wolf  asunder. — ^These  mythuses  have  be^ 
preserved  in  the  Edda  and  the  Sagas 
(see  Mfilter's  SagabibUotkek  des  SSbnJtna- 
tiscken  MerihumBf  Berlin,  1816),  by  Pro- 
copius  of  Csesarea,  Jomandes,  Paulus 
Diaconus  f  son  of  Wamefiied),  Ermoldus, 
Nigelhis,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo  Gram- 
roaticus.  Schl6zer,  Adelung,  Delius, 
Mallet,  Nyenip,  Gr&ter  and  Robs,  enter- 


tain very  different,  sometimes  oontndicbk 
17,  opinions  respecdnf  tbdr  historieil 
value.  (See  EdJa,]  Tlie  suliject  canoo^ 
however,  be  considered  as  completdy  ex* 
amined.  Another  question  has  beea 
started,  whether  this  northern  mytbologj 
vras  also  Germanic.  At  all  eventi^  thoM 
Scandinavians  are  c<nmected  by  onoa 
with  the  Germanic  tribes^  and,  as  Ger- 
manic tribes  passed  Ae  Rhine,  so  odwr 
tribes  pressed  in  from  the  North  and  EhI, 
and  Goths  and  Saxons  broasht  this  mf- 
thology  to  Germanjr. — See  Nyenip^  Dn^ 
tionary  qfScandkuwian  M^thoiogy  (Copeo- 
ha^n,  1816;  in  German);  KfUtenreld^ 
Z>uieifatu>fit  on  fkt  Doctrine  ^ffhtJboMy 
and  xt»  Apjdieatum  (in  the  Isis  of  1819,  ia 
German) ;  Mone^  thHofy  ofPagamtm  m 
Mrthem  Europe  (in  German) ;  hiabop 
Mlknter's  Ecdenatheal  Huiorv  o/DamariL 
and  Mrwmf  {the  first  book  of  vol  i  treiii 
of  the  Scandinavian  pagamsm  of  Odia; 
Leipeic,  1823,  in  German) ;  and  VulpioA 
Didionetry'of^  JjMholktgy  ofUu  Qtnum 
and  t&c  kindrtd  lYibtSi  and  the  Mriktm 
Ahfioiu  (in  German);  see,  alao^  vol.  i  of 
Geijer's  IBslory  tf  Swedtn  Jm  SwediA 
and  in  German,  Salzbuig;  18a6l  and  £^ 
da  Smmundar  Iwm  FMla  (part  ui,  Copen- 
hagen, 18281  containing  the  j^ohupd,  Kit- 
vemil  and  KigmAly  wiui  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Ancient  Northern  Mythology,  by  pro- 
fessor MagnOasen. 

NoETHERN  War,  At>m  1700  to  ITU. 
The  northern  uHxr  (so  called]^  in  the  nonk 
and  east  of  Europe,  wss  contempomy 
with  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  in  tw 
west  The  king  of  Poland,  Aumtus  II 
elector  of  Saxony,  the  czar  Peter  of 
Rusna,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  secretly 
united  against  the  king  of  Swedea, 
Charles  All  (q.  v.),  1G98,  tten  only  sixteen 
years  old,  to  n^^ain  the  provinces  ceded  (o 
Sweden  by  the  treaties  of  Copenhago^ 

1660,  of  Oliva  (q.  v.],  1660,  of  KaidiL 

1661.  A  Danish  army  therefore  invaded 
the  states  of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gotteip, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Charies  XII,  to  en- 
force Denmark's  claim  to  the  Bovemfjotf 
of  Sleswic,and  a  Saxon  army  invaded  U- 
vonia.  But  Charles  XII,  who  had  fgined 
the  naval  powers  (England  and  HoOand] 
to  assist  his  cause,  by  a  trea^  concluded 
at  the  Hague  (1700),  landed  jp  Zeakoid, 
and  the  allied  Swedish,  Dutch  and 
British  fleets  bombanled  CopenbageD. 
This  compelled  the  king  of  I>enlttlri^ 
Frederic  iV,  to  separate  from  the  lesguc^ 
at  the  peace  of  TVaventhal  (August  IS^ 
1700),  and  to  acknowledge  the  soverdgnCf 
of  the  house  of  Gottorp  over  SleswicL 
Charles  now  advanced  against  the  RinsitB 
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amy,  which  besieged  Nanra,  in  Estho- 
DIB,  and  completely  defeated  it,  Nov.  30, 
1700.  Upon  this  he  compelled  the  Saa^ns 
to  evacuate  Livonia  in  1701,  and  proceed- 
ed towards  Warsaw,  when  the  party  of 
Sapieba,  in  Poland,  declared  themselves 
against  king  Augustus.  He  defeated  the 
Polish-Sazon  array  at  Clissow  (July  20, 
1702),  then  the  Saxons  at  Puhusk  (May  1, 
1703),  and  effected  the  dethronement  of 
kinff  Augustus  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw 
(Feb.  14, 1704),  as  also  the  election  of  the 
palatine  of  Posen,  Stanislaus  Leczinski 
(July  12),  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Last- 
ly, he  obliged  king  Augustus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxon  general  Scbulenburg, 
at  Punitz  (Nov.  9,  1704),  and  at  Fraus- 
tadt  (Feb.  13,  1706),  by  his  march  into 
Saxony,  to  sign  the  peace  of  Altmnstddt 
(q.  v.l  Sept  24, 1706.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Russians,  commanded  by  general 
Scfaeremeteflf,  had  defeated  the  Swedish 

Soeral  Schlippenbach,  in  Livonia  (Jan. 
,  1702);  they  had  captured  Marien- 
bofg,  and  taken  Noteburg,  on  the  Neva 
(October  22),  which  the  czar  then  called 
ScUiis$e!burf.  May  27, 1703,  Peter  laid 
the  foundation  of  Sl  Petersburg,  on  the 
island  Lusteiland,  in  the  Neva.  In  1704, 
he  took  Dorpat  and  Narva  ;  in  1706  and 
1ZD7,  he  gained  such  power  in  Poland, 
tA  he  Mgan  to  take  measures  for  the 
election  of  a  new  king ;  and  the  confed- 
eiacy  of  Sandomir  allied  itself  to  him 
in  1707,  although  the  republic  had  made  a 
treaty  in  1705  with  Sweden.  But  Charles 
XII  returned  to  Poland  from  Saxony  with 
a  formidable  army  of  43,000  men  (Sept 
20^  He  soon  made  himself  master  of 
the  principal  towns,  crossed  the  Berezina, 
July  10, 1708,  and  beat  the  Russians  un- 
der SchercmetefiJ  before  Golowtschu,  July 
14.  From  Mohilew  he  proceeded  to  the 
Ukraine,  September  15,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Coflsack  hetman  Mazeppa.  (q.  v.) 
In  the  mean  time  his  general  Lowenhaupt, 
who  was  to  join  him  with  fresh  troops, 
and  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion, was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  at  Li-. 
csna  (October  91  Menschikoff  devastated 
the  Ukrune  in  November,  and  Chailes  was 
obliged  to  take  up  winter  quartera  there, 
where  he  lost  4000  men  by  hunger  and 
GoM,  Mazeppa  succeeded  in  making  a 
treaty  for  Charles  XII  with  the  Zaporo- 
gian  Cossacks  (March  28, 1709) ;  but  this 
yerj  event  induced  the  king,  instead  of  re- 
•toring  his  connexion  with  Poland  on  the 
BDieper,  to  lay  siege  to  Pultawa  (q.  v.) 
(.^pru  4t  Here  bis  army,  which  consist- 
ed of  12,000  Swedes  and  13,000  Cossai;ks 
ud  Walachians,  was  entirely  routed  by 


the  Russian  army  of  60/X)0  men,  wbieh 
was  under  the  command  of  ScheremetefE 
Menschikoff  and  Bauer,  Peter  himself 
acting  as  a  colonel  June  27  (July  S), 
1709.  Chafes  retreated  over  the  Dnieper; 
his  general  L6wenhaupt  was  taken  pris- 
oner, with  16,000  men  (July  ^1),  at  Pere- 
volotschna.  During  &ve  yeare  Charles  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  Porte  against  the 
czar.  (SeePrtft^)  The  king  of  Denmark, 
on  the  other  band,  renewed  his  alliance 
with  Augustus  II  at  Dresden,  June  28, 
1709.  The  laner  declared  (August  8)  the 
peace  of  Altranst&dt  invalid,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Poland  with  13,000  men, 
where  he  was  again  received  as  king,  and 
renewed  his  alliance  with  the  czar,  at 
Thorn  (Oct  8),  renouncing  all  the  claims  of 
the  republic  of  Poland  on  Livonia,  in  favor 
of  Russia.  Oct  22, 1709,  the  czar  also  con- 
cluded an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen.  A  Danish 
army  (Nov.  12)  invaded  Schonen,  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  ^neral  Steenbock 
(March  10, 1710)  at  Heknngborg,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  the  ships.  An  army 
comf)osed  of  the  united  Saxon,  Polish  and 
Russian  forces,  however,  invaded  Swedish 
Pomerania  (August,  1711),  and  a  Danish 
army  conquered  (in  the  period  from  July 
to  Sept.,  1712)  the  Swedish  duchies  Bremen 
and  Verden.  The  Swedish  general  Steen« 
bock,  indeed,  after  having  beaten  the  kinf 
of  Denmark,  and  the  Sixons  under  tha 
field-marehal  Flemming,  at  Gadebusch,  in 
Mecklenburff,  Deceml)er  20,  advanced  to 
Holstein,  and  Jan.  9, 1713,  reduced  Altona 
to  ashes ;  yet  he  was  forced,  by  the  united 
Russian,  Danish  and  Saxon  forces,  i^ 
which  the  czar  was  present,  to  withdraw  • 
to  the  Gottorp  fortress  Tonningfio  (Feb.  • 
14),  where  he  wais  compelled  by  femine 
to  capitulate  (May  16),  with  11,000  men. 
The  duke  of  Gottorp  now  lost  his  posses- 
sions, and  the  Russians  took  Stettin,which 
was  put  pro  visional!  jT  in  the  hands  of  the 
neutral  kinf^  of  Prussia,  Sept  30, 1713.  At 
the  same  time,  Peter  had  occupied  Riga 
(1710),  Finland,  and  Aland.  Charles  ar- 
rived at  Stralsund  Nov.  22, 1714,  where  he 
immediately  demanded  of  Prussia  the 
evacuation  of  Stettin,  and  declared  war 
when  this  demand  was  not  complied  with. 
The  coi^quence  was,  that  20,000  Prus« 
sians,  under  prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  joined  the  Danish-Saxon  army, 
which  was  besieging  Stralsund.  (The 
Saxons  were  commanded  by  the  neld- 
marehal  count  Amim,  and  by  count 
Wackerbartb.)  Charles  XII,  being  thus' 
reduced  to  extremities,' sued  for  peace 
through  the  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV, 
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with  whore  he  bad  made  a  defeoaiye  trea- 
ty at  Veraaillea,  April  3, 1715;  but  the  al- 
iiea  would  udC  consent  to  his  propoeala 
He  e8C8q[>ed  in  a  Swedish  vessel  in  the 
night  of  December  21,  upon  which  Stral- 
tfUnd  capitulated  (Dec.  23, 1715].  Wismar, 
also,  the  last  ponesakm  of  Sweden  in 
the  German  territory,  submittM  to  the 
Danes  (April  19,  ]71(>).  Denmaric  had, 
by  the  treaty  of  June  26,  1715,  sold  the 
duchies  of  firemen  and  Verden  to  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  who  now  declared 
war  asainst  Sweden.  The  czar  had  also 
allied  himself  With  Gieat  Britain  against 
Sweden  (at  Grei&wald,  Oct  28, 1715),  and 
with  Prussia  (Oct  30).  fiut  jealousy  soon 
separated  the  allies.  The  czar  would  not 
consent  to  Denmark's  aggrandizement ; 
England  would  not  favor  the  increasing 
power  of  Russia.  The  Poles  also  confed- 
erated to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saxon  troops  from  their  country.  The 
diet  of  Warsaw  at  length  resolved  that 
the  king  should  not  retain  more  than  1200 
Saxons  in  Poland  for  his  body-guard,  and 
that  he  should  never,  without  consulting 
the  diet,  declare  an  ofi^nsive  war.  This 
obti^  Augustus  II  to  take  no  further 
|>art  in  the  northern  war,  which  was  car- 
ried on,  during  1716^  in  Schonen  &nd  Nor- 
way ;-bot  the  czar  did  not  assist  the  Danes. 
Sweden  was,  howe'*^r,^  deprived  of  her 
^est  ally»  Pnldce,  which  sMredy  joined 
Prussna  in  1716.  Baron  G6rt2  (q.  y.)  en- 
deavoi«d,  in  1718,  to  ally  Russia  to  Swe- 
den, by  .ceding  the  provinces  on  the  Bal- 
tic, so  that  the  Russian  forces,  combined 
wkfa  thoa^  of  Sweden,  might  regain  the 
^German  provinces,  subject  Norway,  and 
execute  Alberoni'8(q.  v.)  plan  of  restoring 
the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Enc- 
land.    But  on  the  death  of  Charles  XII 

Klec  11,  1718),  the  queen  of  Sweden, 
Irica  Eleonora,  influenced  by  the  party  of 
Horn,  defeated  the  project  She,  how- 
ever, concluded,  under  the  mediation  of 
France,  (a.|  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  1. 
with  the  elector  of  Hanover,  Nov.  20, 
1719;  Hanover  retained  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den, making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to 
Sweden;  2.  with  Prussia,  Feb.  1,1720; 
Prussia,  for  two  millions  of  dollai8(tfb^)^ 
retained  possession  of  Stettin,  and  Hither 
Pomeninia,  as  &r  as  the  Peene  :  (fr.)  the 
peace  of  Fredericsborff  with  Denmark, 
July  14, 1720  ;  DenmariL  kept  half  of  the 
duchv  of  Sleswic,  which  tlie  house  of  Got- 
torp  lost,  and  ceded  all  which  it  had  con- 
quered (Wismar,  RGgen,  Stralsund,  &c.) ; 
Sweden  gave  up  her  immunity  from  du- 
ties in  the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  and  paid 
to  Denmark  600,000  doUais  (OWiJer) :  (c.) 


with  Poland  a  secret  armisdee  at  StodB* 
holm  (Jan.  7, 1720),  which  was  deehred  a 
peate  in  1729,  and  sanctioned  bv  tht 
eaoues  on  both  sides ;  Augustus  11  was 
acknowledged  king  of  Poland,  bat  paid 
one  million  doUarir  (ihaUr)  to  StaniMi 
LeczinskL  The  czar,  in  the  mean  time^ 
continued  the  war ;  a  Swedish  sqoadnn 
was  defeated  by  the  Russians  (August?, 
1720);  the  coast  of  West  Bothnia,  and, 
in  1721,  that  of  Norrland,  was  baAaroudy 
devastated  (The  Russians  burnt  4  towu^ 
909  villages,  and  379  &rms).  Stockholm, 
however,  was  protected  by  a  British  fleel 
against  the  Russians.  At  last,  the  media- 
tion of  France  effected  a  peace,  which  WM 
concluded  at  Nystadt,  in  FiiilaiMi,  Sept  111; 
1721.  Sweden  ceded  to  Russia  Livo- 
nia (for  which  the  czar  gave  two  niallioD 
dollars,  thaler),  Esthonia,  Ingnfi  aod 
Carelia,  part  of  IViborg,  besides  all  die 
islands  on  this  coast,  particulariy  OBsel, 
Dagoe  and  M oen.  For  this  the  czar  re- 
stored Finland,  and  promised  not  tointe^ 
fere  in  the  domestic  a£5iiiB  of  Swedea 
Thus  Russia  became  the  first  power  of 
the  North,  and  Sweden  lost  &is  rank, 
which  it  had  retained  froto  1648  to  1709. 

North  Georoian  Isjlajews.  (See  AM 
P6Utr  Expediiwns.) 

NoRTHMKN.    (See  JVorsMmt.}  • 

North  P wat,  Battj^  or.  (SeeBoBk 
mart,) 

North  Poi^r  ExnenmoHt.  Thi 
daring  and  hardy  maAners  of  En^ud 
have,  within  the  last  350  years,  peneowed 
into  the  remote  Arctic  regions.  Cabot,  ac- 
cordioff  to  his  recent  biographer,  pei» 
trated  mto  Hudson's  bay  in  1496.  FVo- 
bisher  (q.  v.),  in  1577,  sailed  into  one  of 
the  many  entrances  of  Hudson's  baj. 
Davis  (o- V.)  discovered,  in  1567,  the  ea- 
trance  (Davis's  strait)  into  the  neat  bqr 
between  the  western  coast  of  GieeDland 
and  tlie  eastern  coast  of  North  America; 
Hudson  (q.  v.)  discovered  and  ezamioedi 
in  1610,  the  straits  and  bay  called  aier 
him ;  Baffin  (q.  v.)  examined,  in  1616^  tfaa 
eastern  parts  of  the  great  channcJ,  caM 
firom  him  BqffxCB  6^,  in  which  DaviA 
strait  terminates.  On  the  wesieni  aide  ka 
discovered  (74^  30^  N.  lat)  an  entranei^ 
which  he  cailed  Lanca$Ur  iovrnd,  but  naf 
prevented  from  examining  it ;  Jones,  Mil- 
dleton,  in  1742,  and  others,  explored  tba 
western,  southern  and  northern  bordeit  of 
Hudson's  bay.  It  was  expected  to  find  a 
passage  here  towards  the  west,  and  aprin 
offered  by  parliament  for  the  dmointf 
of  such  a  passage,  led  to  the  voyaie  m 
£lKs»  in  1746.  At  a  later  period  (1771^ 
Heame   (q.  v.)   reached  tne    Noftboa 
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oeesn  by  land,  from  the  north- western  wt- 
tlemeqt  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company ;  and 
Mackenzie  (q.  y.),  in  1780,  from  that  of 
the  North-west  company.  They  discover- 
ed (69^— 7P  lat)  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
two  riven  which  emptied  into  it  Hearne 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Coppeimine 
river,  and  Mackenzie  that  of  the  river 
ealled  by  his  name,  and  Whale  island. 
BarriDgton  endeavored  to  prove,  in  his 
Poanbility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole 
asKrted  fnew  edit,  with  an  appendix  by 
colonel  Beaufoy,  London,  1818),  that  in 
certaui  seasons  the  Arctic  seas  were  suffi- 
ciently free  from  ice  to  allow  an  approach  ' 
to  the  poles.    The  English  government, 
therefore,  in  1773,  sent  captain  Phipps, 
afterwards  lord  Mulgrave  (q.  v.),  with  two 
yeasels,  to  Spitzbergen ;  but  in  80°  48^  the 
ice  prevented  them  from  proceeding  any 
fiurUier.    Cook  also  was  stopped  in  his 
progress  by  the  ice  (1778),  at  Icy  cape 
[lat  7(P  44^),  which  he  reached  from  Beer- 
iopi's  stiaitB.    These  and  other  attempts 
0/ the  EInglish,  Dutch  and  Russians  seem 
to  show   sufficiently   that  a   north-east 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  or  a  navigable  way  round  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  into  Beeriug^s  strait,  is  not 
practicable.*    The  poUtU,  as  they  were 
called,  as  Barrow  ]in  his  Chrtmolofiiiad 
Biitory  of  Voyages  into  fht  Polar  Regums^ 
London,  1818),  and  others,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  north-west  passagB,  from  Baf- 
fin's bay  along  the  north  coast  of  Amen- 
Gl^  where  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper- 
mine rivers  fall  into  the  Frozen  ocean, 
and  round  ley  cane  into  Beeriug's  straits, 
#hich  is  shorter  tnan  the  former,  or  even 
the  oolar  passage,  the  shortest  of  all,  would 
not  be  entirely  shut  up  by  ice.    They  as- 
serted that  an  error  had  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted in  sailing  always  too  near  the  shore, 
which    was   surrounded    by   enormous 
masscio  of  ice ;  and  that  the  middle  of  the 
Polar  sea,  which  was  more  than  2000 
miles  in  diameter,  and,  between  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen,  was  of  an  unfathomable 
depth,  and  in  constant  motion,  could  not 
be  fiv^n  up,  and  would  therefore  liTord 
a  navinble  passage.    They  argued  from 
the  foHowing  ftcts:  The  Polar  sea  is  open 
OD  the  northern  coasts  of  Spitzbergen;  the 
Russians  wintered  in  Spitzbergen,  under 
80^  lat,  where  the  deer  propagate.    Nei- 
ther of  these  facts  an  true  of  Nova  Zem- 

*  II  is,  however,  said  that  the  Cossack  Simoen 
Deschaeff  sailed,  ia  1648,  oat  of  the  Frozen  sea  to 
Anadyr  throogfa  a  strait  (Beerinf's  straiU),  and 
the  Kassian  kstoriographer  Mueller  assures  us 
that  be  saw  the  account  in  1736,  in  the  archives 
ef  Yakutsk.  This  voyage,  however,  is  doubtful.    • 


bl»  (75^  lat);  from  wfaitA  they  conclude 
that  in  Spitzbergen  the  weatftier  must  be 
milder  than  in  Nova  Zembla.  Moreover, 
the  cold  on  the  eastern  coast  is  more  se- 
vere than  on  the  weitem.  For  fdMut  five 
years  (the  period  of  the  deviation  of  the 
needle. towards  the  west),  immense  masses 
of  ice  had  broken  away  round  Greenland ; 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  increasinff 
weight,  and  of  earthquakes,  or  of  severu 
successive  mild  winters;  hence  the  ice- 
bergs (q.  v.),  which,  from  1815,  were  so 
numerous,  down  to  4(P  lat.  Several 
whalers  had  also  stated,  that  the  easterti 
coast  of  Greenland,  hitherto  sunounded, 
had  recently  become  visible  again.  Fi- 
nally, the  currents,  which  set  from  the 
north  through  Davis^s  and  Beering^ 
straits  towards  the  south,  by  which  a  con- 
stant circulation  and  chanoe  of  the  waters 
is  kept  up  between  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  tne  Atlantic  oceans ;  the  great  quantity 
of  drift  wood,  which  is  brought  down 
fix>m  the  high  northern  latitudes  along  the 
coasts  of  Icelimd  and  Greenland ;  and  in- 
stances of  whales,  which,  as  was  shown 
by  the  harpoons  found  in  them,  had  been 
struck  off  Spitzbergen,  being  taken  to  the 
south  of  Boering's  strait ;  and  of  others 
wounded  in  the  latter  region  being  taken  ofiT 
Greenland  aqd  in  Davis's  strait, — render  a 
passage  through  Baffin's  bay  probable.  Ac- 
cording to  historical  account^  the  Polar  sea 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  had 
been  unapproachable  for  four  centuries. 
The  Danish  colony,  established  in  963  by 
Eric  the  Red,  prospered;  but  the  coast 
itself  became  so  blocked  up  by  ice  (from 
1406),  that  the  communication  between 
£urope  and  that  colony,  probably  long 
since  destroyed,  had  never  heen  restorecL 
Since  that  period,  also,  the  soil  of  Iceland, 
once  covered  with  wood,  had  lost  its 
former  power  of  vegetation.  To  this  was 
added  tnatthe  aurora  borealis,  the  changes 
of  which  were  said  to  deoend  upon  the 
freezing,  thawing  and  collision  of  polar 
ice,  first  appeared  about  a  century  afier 
the  settling  of  the  ice  idong  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  but  has  been  less  oftep  se^n 
since  the  diminution  of  the  polar  ice.  On 
these  observations  was  founded  the  opin- 
ion that  the  polar  ice  would  naturally  dis- 
appear, as  it  had  accumulated,  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  also  the  comecture 
that  Greenland,  the  eastern  coast  of  which 
was  known  as  far  as  80^  lat.,  and  the  west- 
ern coast  hitherto  only  to  77°  3(X,  is  an 
idand,  and  that  Baffin's  bay  opens  into 
the  Frozen  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  supposed  that  America  is  not  con- 
nected with  New  Siberia  and  Northern 
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Ana  beyond  the  ley  eape.  These  eon- 
flideratioiis  led  the  English  goyemment, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  Rqasian,  to  un- 
deitake  polar  expeditions,  which  were 
destined,  not  only  to  attempt  the  discovery 
of  a  north-west  passage,  but  also,  in  gen- 
eral, to  examine  the  nofthem  coasts  of 
Asia  and  America,  and  determine  wheth- 
er there  is  a  laige  extent  of  knd  around 
the  north  pole,  which  is  connected  to- 
wards the  west  with  America,  and  towards 
the  east  with  New  Siberia,  or  with  the 
creat  continent,  which  Sannikoff  declared 
ne  had  seen  north  of  New  Siberia ;  or 
whether,aBmanybe(ieve,North  America  be ' 
entirely  separated  fiom  ^e  polar  countries. 
Pariiament  offered  a  premium  of  £90,000 
sterling  to  the  fint  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and 
£5000  sterling  to  the  fint  vessel  which 
dkould  reach  the  north  pole  and  pass  it 
In  1819,  the  prince  regent  offiared  prizes 
of  from  £5000  to  £15,000  to  those  ves- 
sels which  should  advance  to  certain 
points  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  fitted  out  two  expedi- 
'  tions  in  the  summer  of  1818,  to  the  north 
pole.  Captain  Buchan,  commanding  the 
Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was  instructed  to 
attempt  a  passage  between  Spitzbeigen 
and  NovaZembh,  over  the  pole,  into  the 
Pacific,  and  captain  Roes,  commanding 
the  Isabella  and  the  Alexander,  to  attempt 
the  north-westera  pasM^  from  Davtra 
straits  and  Baffin's  bay  mto  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  The 
commandere  and  crew  were  carefully  se- 
lected, and  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary.  Captain  Buchan,  however 
(July  29, 1818),  reached  only  80°  dSy,  north 
of  Spitzbergen,  where  he  remained  three 
weeks,  frozen  in,  and  arrived  on  the  £lng- 
hsh  coast  October  10.  Captain  Roes,  who 
was  directed  particuiariy  to  examine  the 
western  coast  of  Baffin's  bay,  had  penetrat- 
ed (August  9, 1818)  only  to  lat  73"  55^,  in 
eSP  2Sf  W.  ion.  He  examined  a  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  which 
he  called  the  Ardic  Highlandi^  in  tlie 
north-east  comer  of  Baffin's  bay,  be- 
tween 76P  and  77°  la^  and  60°  to  72°  W. 
Ion.,  120  miles  in  extent,  and  containing 
many  mountains  covered  with  ice.  He 
found  there  moss,  heath  and  coane  grass, 
came  and  hares,  and  a  large  mass  of  na- 
tive iron.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  resemble  Greenlanders^ 
is  the  dog,  which  they  use  to  dra^  their 
sledges,  made  of  seals'  bones.  Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Esquimaux. 
They  are  of  a  dhty  copper  color,  five  feet 
bigli^  and  besmeared  with  train-oil  and  dirt 


T|iey  eat  meat  raw  or  cooked.  Thev  ap- 
pear not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  God,  bat 
believe  in  charms.  Women  who  ban 
borne  children  are  treated  with  much  n- 
spect.  Their  dances  and  son 
companied  by  convulsive 
They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  othor 
pans  of  the  world,  or  other  men.  Ron 
found  mo8t  of  the  statements  of  Baffin  cor- 
rect. His  own  discoveries,  properly  speak- 
ing, did  not  begin  before  74^  SO'  lat.  Ee 
reached  77^  4ff  lat,  and  the  chief  geo- 
graphical result  of  his  voyage  was  tht 
more  accurate  detormiiution  of  the  atna- 
tion  of  Baffin's  bay,  which,  until  tbco, 
was  believed  to  extend  10°  farther  to  the 
east  than  it  actually  does.  Roas  was  ooo- 
vinced  that  there  is  no  passage  fiom  Bd- 
fin's  bay  or  Davis's  strait  into  the  Fnnea 
ocean.  Although  he  sailed  up  LaneaBier 
sound  (74°  90^),  be  did  not  continue  hii 
progi^ess  ftr  enough  to  discover  that  it  im 
open,  and  a  space  of  200  miles,  perticii- 
larly  Cumberland  strait  (63°  lat),  vdieie  • 
current  appeared,  and  Repulse  bay  in  the 
north-west  of  Bonn's  bay,  was  not  accu- 
rately examined,  as  he  did  not  anive 
there  till  October  1,  and  was  obliged  lo 
leave  the  coast  on  account  of  the  danaer 
fit>m  the  ice. — See  Ross's  Voyage  ofVU- 
cmteryfor  the  PwpoH  ^f  exploring  AMt 
Bay  (Lend.,  1819,  4to.).  The  mvA 
flovenunent,  therefore,  in  1819,  sent  out 
fieutenant  Parry  (q.  v.),  who  haid  accom- 
panied captain  Ross,  on  a  second  voyage 
mto  Baffin's  bay.  He  penetrated,  with  hii 
vessels,  the  Hecia  and  Griper  (the  latter 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Liddon),thnN]gfa 
Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's  Ftrait,  io 
which  he  examined  Prince  Regent^ 
inlet,  running  in  a  southern  direction,  and 
the  Polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  harbor 
of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  be  caM 
MelvOUisUmd  (74°  45"  lat).  As  he  bad 
passed  (September  10),  110°  W.  Ion.  of 
Greenwich,  he  was  eutitled  to  the  fint 
prize  offered  by  parliament  Acooi^Baf 
to  his  discoveries,  the  land  stretches  aloM 
the  northern  side  of  Lancaster  sound  aad 
Barrow's  strait,  to  93°  W.  Ion.  Beyond  dni^ 
towards  Melville  island,  there  are  meielir 
separate  islands ;  whik^  on  the  aouihero 
side,  an  unbroken  tract  of  land  extendi  ia 
a  western  direction,  which  stretches  oa 
the  other  side  of  Prince  Regent's  iniec, 
for  to  the  west,  and  bordere  on  a  plun  of 
ice,  which  extends  to  the  highlanda,  viofab 
in  a  soutli-westeriy  direction  Rwn  Mel* 
ville  island.  The  iand,  seen  to  the  noilli 
of  Barrow'ii  strait  and  MelviUe  island,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  group  of  islands,  which 
Party  called  the  Morih  Gtorgiem  idn^ 
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With  eleven  companions,  be  explored 
Melville  island,  and  reached^  on  June  6; 
the  northern  coast  (75^  34^  47''  lat,  and 
IW  S&  Saf'  Ion.).  They  found  no  inhab- 
itants^ but  there  were  some  remains  of 
Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk-ox  and  rein- 
deer. August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter  har- 
bor, where  he  had  remained  ten  months. 
He  now  steered  towardis  the  west,  discov- 
ered, towards  the  south,  the  coast  of 
Bank's  land,  but  was  obliged,  by  immense 
fieMs  of  ice,  August  16, 1820,  in  113°  46^ 
33^'  Ion.  (the  most  western  point  ever 
leached  in  die  Polar  seas)  and  74""  27'  SOf* 
lat,  to  return  through  Davis's  strait  to 
England,  where  both  vessels  entered  the 
faaihor  of  Leith,  October  29, 1820.  These 
discoveries  gave  some  hope  of  final  suc- 
cess, and  captain  Parry  sailed  with  the 
Hecla  and  Fury,  May  8,  1821,  with  pro- 
visions for  several  yean.  He  was  in- 
stracted  to  examine  the  north  coast  of 
America.  Parry  commanded  the  Hecla ; 
captain  Lyon,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  journey  through  the  hot  deserts  of  Afri- 
ca, the  Fury.  They  entered,  between  G3f* 
and  68°  lat,  into  Hudson's  bay,  in  order 
10  examine  the  northern  inlets.  The  first, 
Repulse  bay  (68°  lat),  permitted  (August 
22)  no  passage.  The  chief  object,  there- 
fore, was  not  obtained.  Parry  now  sailed 
to  the  north,  with  the  intention  of  pene- 
trating to  tiie  west,  but  was  obliged,  after 
having  examined  IMX)  miles  of  coast,  half 
of  whicli,  and  particularly  the  east  side  of 
Repulse  bay,  belonged  to  the  continent,  to 
return,  on  account  of  the  ice ;  and,  October 
8)  he  went  into  Winter  harbor.  Here  he 
passed  the  long  winter,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done  on  Melville  island,  occupied 
with  astronomical  and  scientific  observa- 
tions.  The  tedium  of  the  delay  was  some- 
what relieved  by  playing  comedies.  A 
magnificent  northern  light  was  seen,  and 
a  splendid  mock  moon.  VisitB  were  paid 
by  the  kind-hearted  and  mild  Esquimaux, 
who  were  docile,  honest,  peaceable,  and ' 
fond  of  music.  Whilst  the  thermometer 
stood  at  24%  journeys  were  made  into  the 
interior.  The  ice  was  found  not  to  be 
more  than  five  feet  thick,  thoush  a  severe 
frost  lasted  five  months.  Walls  of  snow 
round  the  vessels,  and  over  the  deck,  were 
a  protecticm  a^iamst  the  cold.  The  Es- 
Quimaux  lived  m  huts  of  snow,  with  win- 
dows of  ice.-  The  vessels  were  not  fi^eed 
fiomthe  ice  before  June  30, 1822.  They 
then  sailed  to  the  north,  discovered,  on  July 
1%  the  Barrow  river,  widi  a  beautiful 
cascade,  on  a  picturesque  coast,  covere<l 
with  plants  ;  made  journeys  on  land,  ob- 
servatioiis  of  the  disturbances  of  the  nee- 
VQL.  IX.  28 


die,  first  discovered  by  captain  Flinders, 
and  difTerent  from  the  variation  (the 
disturbance  is  the  greatest  near  the  nordi 
pole,  and  is  difi[erent  as  observed  in  or  out 
of  the  vessel),  and  examined  Fury  and 
Hecla's  strait,  between  Melville  pcnmsuhi 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  Melville 
island)  to  the  south,  and  Cockbuni 
island  to  the  north,  to  the  northern  point 
of  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  Mrlh- 
East  cape.  Towards  the  west  no  land 
was  seen  ;  but,  as  fields  of  ice  made  it  im- 
possible to  set  from  these  straits  into  tljc 
Polar  sea,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  examination  of  Amherst 
idand,  69°  45^  lat,  84"*  Ion.  Towards  the 
end  of  September,  Pany  sailed  out  of  the 
stFBit  back  to  Igloolik  (69»  20^  lat), 
where  he  wintered  among  the  Esquimaux. 
August  7,  1823,  he.  again  entered  this 
strait  in  search  of  the  Polar  sea ;  but  the 
opening  was  closed,  and,  as  Pany  was  un- 
willing to  attempt  the  passage  with  the 
FuiT  alone,  both  ships  returned  the  last 
of  Auffust,  got  free  irom  ice  Steptember 
21,  and  reached  the  Shetland  isles  October 
10, 1823.  Excepting  some  important  nau- 
dcal,  geographical  and  scientific  observa- 
tions, the  chief  object  of  the  expedition,  a 
complete  descripdon  of  this  icy  waste,  was 
not  efiTected.  Walruses,  seals,  beai-s,  rein- 
deer, wolves,  white  and  black  hares,  white 
foxes,  ermines,  a  single  squirrel,  many 
kinds  of  ducks,  ptarmigans,  snow  birds,  sin- 
gle ravens,  also  a  swan's  nest,  and  some 
stunted  Alpine  plants,  nanex  tKgynus,  &,c., 
were  discovered  in  diese  barren  regions. — 
See  the  Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the 
DiBcovery  of  a  iNoHk-H^esi  Passage  from 
ihe  AiUmiic  to  the  Pacific,  1821— 182^  iin- 
der  the  Orders  of^Captain  Parry  (London, 
1824, 4to.).  Jameson,  Hooker  and  Rich- 
ardson described,  in  a  separate  volume, 
the  objects  of  natural  history  collected  by 
the  expedition. — See  likewise  Journal  ^f 
a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Arctic  Rt- 
gwns,  1819  and  18^,  by  Alexander 
Fisher,  physician  to  the  Hecla  (London, 
4to.,  1824).  Captain  Sabine  returned  to 
England  in  the  Griper,  from  Spitzberaen, 
soon  after  Parry,  December,  1823.  The 
object  of  his  voyage  had  been  to  make 
observations  on  the  pendulum.  In  Au- 
gust, 1823,  he  advanced  as  fiur  as  81°  lat, 
in  25°  20^  £.  k>n.  In  Spitzbergen  he 
found  the  bodies  of  the  Russians,  buried 
85  years  before,  in  so  perfect  a  state  of 
preservation,  that  the  cheeks  had  the 
freshness  of  life.  His  experiments  with 
the  pendulum  confirmed  the  theory  of  the 
flattening  of  the  earth  towards  the  poles. 
The  results  of  his  astronomical  observa* 
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tioDB,  made  in  June,  on  the  island  of 
Hammerfast,  on  the  coast  of  Norwegian 
Lapland,  were  communicated  to  the  roval 
academy  of  science.  Caotain  Scoresby, 
the  celebrated  Greenlana  voyager,  who 
bad  iirst,  in  his  voyages  in  1817  and 
1820,  approached  the  eastern  coast  of 
Greenland,  became  more  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  1822,  when  he  ex- 
Elored  it  to  75^  lat ;  the  field  of  ice,  which 
ad  formerly  prevented  any  approach  to 
it,  having  been  very  much  diminished  in 
extent.  But  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  old  Norse  colonies  on  this 
coast — See  Scoresby's  Journal  of  a  Voy- 
age to  (he  JVorikem  fVhak  Fishery,  tn- 
auding  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the 
Eastern  Coast  qf  West  Greenland  (Edin- 
burgh, 1823).  At  the  same  time  that 
captains  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeking  for 
a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea, 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America  by  land,  alonff  Hudson's 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  With  three 
companions,  among  whom  was  the  natu- 
ralist doctor  Richanlson,  he  reached  (Au- 
C30,  1819)  the  factoiy  of  York,  on 
[son's  bay,  and,  folio wi tig  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  passed  throuffh  a  barren 
wilderness,  of  g^at  extent,  which  was  in- 
habited by,  at  the  most,  120  families  of 
hospitable  Crees.  From  Providence — 
the  most  northern  post  of  the  fur-traders 
(62**  17'  19"  lat >— Franklin,  accompanied 
by  Canadians  as  interpreters,  continued 
his  route  through  unexplored  deserts, 
but  was  compelled  to  winter  there  for 
ten  months  nom  September,  1820.  Li 
the  summer  of  1821,  he  reached  the  Cop- 
permine river,  and,  in  the  last  of  July, 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
sea.  Want  of  provisions  compelled  him 
to  roturiL  and  be  reached,  December  17, 
a  post  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  on 
Moose-deer  island,  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion. July  14, 1822,  he  arrived  at  the 
factory  of  York,  ailer  having  travelled, 
altogether,  5550  English  miles.  His 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea  (London,  1823,  4to.)  con- 
tains the  results  of  his  expedition.  In 
May,  1824,  the  British  ffovemment  fitted 
out  a  third  polar  expedition  for  tlie  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage  through 
Prince  Regent's  inlet,  under  Parry  and 
Lyon.  The  former,  with  the  Hecia  and 
Fury,  arrived,  July  13,  1824,  at  Whale 
island,  in  Baffin's  bay,  the  limits  of  ice 
{TV  N.  lat);  September  13,  proceeded 
through  BaiTOW^s  straits  to  Admiralty  bay, 


and,  September  27,  arrived  at  Port  Boirai^ 
in  Prince  Rejrent's  hav,  where  the  ahin 
wintered.  Thence  Parry  sailed  sotuL- 
wanlly,  July  20,  1825.  Storms  and  ice- 
bergs drove  the  ships  ashore,  and,  od  the 
25th,  it  became  necessaiy  to  abandon  the 
shattered  Fury.  The  Hecla  was  conse- 
quently cornpelled  to  return,  and,  with  the 
crew  of  the  Fury  on  board,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land October  11, 1825.->€ee  the  Jound 
of  a  Voyage,  &c  (London,  1828).--Ceptua 
Lyon,  in  the  Griper,  accompanied  by 
naturalists  and  astronomen^  also  suled 
for  Baffin's  bay,  whence  it  was  intended 
that  he  should  proceed  by  land  to  the 
polar  regions,  to  meet  captain  Party  on 
these  coasts,  in  the  suumier  of  1825.  But, 
August,  1824,  he  became  entancled  among 
the  icebergs,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and,  after  encountering  great  dangen^ 
reached  Southampton  island  in  Septem- 
ber. In  lat  66^,  the  Griper  lost  her  an- 
chors  in  a  most  violent  snow  storm,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England.  The 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ob- 
served by  captain  Lyon,  were  remarkable. 
Near  Sava^  islands,  the  needles  fluctu- 
ated, and  did  not  a£ree  with  one  another { 
farther  westward,  Uiey  became  still  more 
unsteady,  and  entirely  useless.  At  lengthy 
in  Rowe's Welcome,  the  needles  showed, 
indeed,  no  variation,  but  remained  in  anf 
direction  in  which  tiiey  were  phieedb 
(See  Narrative  of  an  vnsucces^fid  Memfi 
to  reach  Repulse  Bay,  through  the  Wekmst, 
in  H.  M.  Shin  Griper,  &c.)  In  183S^ 
captain  Franklin  undertook  a  new  joiu^ 
ney  over  land,  with  the  intention  of  aail- 
ing  westerly  from  Mackenzie's  river  ak)«g 
the  coast  to  Beering's  straits,  while  docior 
Richardson  should  examine  the  counCiyt 
with  a  view  to  complete  ita  nattval  bieiD- 
ry,  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
(;o]>permine  river.  At  the  same  ume^ 
captain  Beechey  sailed  in  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Blossom,  by  the  way  of  cape  Horn,  la 
discover  an  easterly  passage  round  the  Icy 
cape,  or  in  Kotzebue  sound.  In  ax 
months,  Franklin  reached  the  Noithcn 
ocean,  near  Garry's  island  (69^  2ff  iaL) 
and  returned  upon  the  Mackenae  to  bii 
winter  quarters  at  fort  Franklin,  on  Gtert 
Bear  lake.  Both  parties  left  their  wimer 
quarters  June  21, 1826^  and,  July  9»  sepa- 
rated, in6r38'laL  andl33P5*W.h* 
Franklin  followed  down  the  westeni  ana 
of  the  Mackenzie,  which  runs  along  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  roountaina.  He  had 
thus  examined  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  h> 
— a  barren  wall  of  rocks,  fiom  1I3P  10 
140°  38'  Ion.  Floating  ice  and  %§  con- 
polled  him  to  return ;  but  he  was  fully 
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ooDvioced  that  a  north-west  passage  was 
open.  The  other  diyision,  under  Rich- 
ardson and  Kendal],  explored  the  coast 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Macken- 
zie to  the  Coppermine  river,  whose  mouth 
they  reached  August  8,  and  returned,  after 
71  days'  absence,  to  fort  Franklin,  upon 
the  Great  Bear  lake.  They  found  much 
drift  wood  upon  the  coast  According  to 
these  observations,  there  is  an  open  pas- 
sage for  ships  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  from  10&*  to  149°  W.  Ion.,  to- 
wards the  end  oT  August,  and  to  the  east 
of  Mackenzie^  river  are  several  conve- 
nient harbors.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
expedition  examined  the  coast  throughout 
an  extent  of  36°.  Between  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  Franklin  and  Icy  cape  only 
IP  of  this  coast  are  unknown.  Meantime, 
captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had  sail- 
ed north  from  Kotzebue's  sound,  and  had 
penetrated  over  120  miles  bevond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captaiu 
Fkanklin's  arrival  in  154°  W.  Ion.,  and  in 
a  latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  20  miles ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  October  14.  Captain  Franklin 
had  approached  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Icy  cape,  which  is  in  160°  W.  Ion., 
when,  out  or  regard  to  the  safety  of  his 
men,  he  was  obliged  to  sive  up  his  plan 
of  pressing  forward  to  Kotzebue  sound, 
and  returned  to  the  Great  Bear  lake, 
which  he  entered  September  21.  The 
point  which  this  expedition  reached  lies 
m  about  70°  90^  N.  lat  Collections  in 
natural  history,  magnetical  experiments, 
and  observations  on  the  effect  of  the  auro- 
ra borealis  <u]K>n  the  magnetic  needle, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  from 
which  captain  Franklin  returned  to  Lon- 
don, September,  1827. — See  Fnmklin's 
Second  ExpedtHon  to  the  Polar  Sea  (Lon- 
don, 18%);  Richardson's  Fmtna  Bor,  Am, 
(1829) ;  and  Beechey's  Voyage  to  Behrinr'$ 
SlniUs  (London,  1831).  The  admiralty 
now  sent  captain  Parry,  in  the  Hecia,  to 
reach  the  north  pole.  He  took  reindeer 
and  ice  boats  on  board  at  Hammerfiist,  in 
I^pland  ;  reached  Spitzbersen,  May  27, 
18S27 ;  left  the  Hecla  there  in  tne  ice ;  sailed, 
June  21,  with  two  boats,  through  an  open 
■ea;  left  the  boats  on  the  24th,  and  began 
(81°  12^  51")  his  journey  over  the  ice  to 
the  north  nolo.  But,  after  35  da^s'  jour- 
ney over  tlie  ice,  during  which  it  rained 
almost  all  the  time,  he  reached  only  the 
ktitude  of  82°  45^  15^'.  The  ice  was  ev- 
erywhere broken.  At  length  he  was 
compelled  to  return,  as  the  ice  was  driven 
to  the  south.  He  had  travelled  over  292 
in  a  right  Ime,  and  580  with  the 


necessaiy  windings.  The  soutberiy  course 
of  the  ice  facilitated  his  return.  After  48 
days'  passage  through  the  ice.  Party 
reached  (August  12)  Table  isbmd,  and, 
August  21,  after  61  days'  aheence,  the 
Hecla.  The  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
had  constantly  been  towards  the  north, 
^and  the  western  variation  diminished. 
From  the  81st  degree  there  was  no  drift 
ice,  nor  birds,  nor  whales,  to  be  seen,  and, 
with  500  fathoms,  no  bottom  could  be 
found.  September  29, 1827,  captain  Par- 
ty and  captain  Franklin  entered  the  ad- 
miralty office  within  the  same  half  hour. 
— See  Parry's  JVarrnttpe  of  an  Menqrl  to 
reach  the  JSTorth  PoU  (London,  1828).  If 
the  antipolistB,  or  opponents  of  Barrow, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  professor  Leslie, 
who  ascribe  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  accidental 
prevalence  of  warm  windi^  and  infer, 
from  physical  principles,  the  impossibility 
of  penetrating  the  ice  of  the  polar  ^eas^ 
are  correct  in  their  views,  vet  these  bold 
expeditions  have  been  rich  in  scientific 
results;  they  have  determined  the  out- 
lines of  the  northern  coast  of  America, 
and  of  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  made  known  the  depth,  temperature, 
saltness  and  specific  gravity  of  the  polar 
seas,  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  currents, 
and  the  state  of  the  atmospheric  electrici- 
ty, and  its  connexion  with  the  variation 
and  power  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  whole  enterprise  is  a 
monument  of  perseverance,  hardiness,  and 
courai^e,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and 
skill,  highly  honorable  to  the  English  na- 
tion.* The  expeditions  directed  by  the 
Russian  government,  in  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  count  Rumjanzoff,  have  had  for 
their  object  tlie  examination  of  the  coasts 
of  Kamschatka  and  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America,  or  that  of  the  north 
coast  of  Asia  and 'Nova  Zambia.  Captain 
Kotzebue  (q.  v.),  on  his  fiist  expedition 
(1814—1818),  discovered  the  sound  called 
by  his  name,  to  the  north  of  Beering's 
straits,  and,  in  1824,  undertook  a  new  ' 
voyage  round  the  world,  in  which  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  penetrate  beyond 
the  Icy  cape,  which  haci  been  discovered 
by  Cook ;  nut  die  ice  obliged  him  to  re* 
turn,  and  he  arrived  at  Cronstadt  in  1826. 
The  Narratives  of  these  two  voyages  have 
been  published  in  English.    The 


polar 


*  In  the  spring  of  1 8S9,  captain  Rom  undertook 
an  expedition  on  his  own  resources,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  effect  a  passage  into  the 
Polar  sea,  and  reach  Beering's  straits  alonr  the 
northern  coast  of  Uiis  continent.  The  resultj  of 
this  attempt  have  not  yet  become  known  to  us. 
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expedition  of  baron  Wrangel,  whom  com- 
oanions  were  lieutenant  Ajijou,  doctor 
kober,  and  some  seamen,  started  from 
Siberia  in  April,  1820.  Here,  and  upon 
the  ice  of  the  Polar  ocean,  they  struggled 
for  four  years  with  cold  and  hunger,  as 
they  could  take  with  them  but  a  small 
supply  of  provision  in  their  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs.  Afler  passing  46  days  upon  the 
siu-fiice  of  the  Frozen  ocean  (at  a  tempera- 
ture of  torn  2^  to  22°),  they  reached,  in 
their  sledges,  the  latitude  of72°  df.  Wrang- 
el  surveyed  astronomically  the  whole 
coast  from  cape  Schalagskoi  to  fieerin^ 
straits,  to  the  pjoint  seen  by  Billings,  438 
ffcographical  miles  south-east  from  Cook's 
North  cape,  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
nortliem  coast  of  Siberia,  and  placed  be- 
yond doubt  the  existence  of  an  open  pas- 
sage between  Asia  and  America.  He 
returned  to  Petersburg  in  May.  A  third 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Beering's 
straits  and  the  Polar  seas,  under  captain 
Wassiljefif,  who  sailed  from  Cronstadt  in 
June,  1819,  with  two  sloops.  Captain 
Woasiljefr  discovered  an  island  inhab- 
ited by  the  Aleutians,  in  SOP  50^  57" 
N.  la^  and  193°  17'  2"  W.  Ion.  Thence 
he  sailed  to  71°  7'  N.  lat,  19  minutes  ^- 
ther  than  Cook  had  gone  before  him,  and 
discovered  two  capes  upon  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America,  which  he  named 
GoUnmin  and  Ricord,  The  other  vessel 
of  this  expedition  ^iled  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Siberia,  but  was  compelled  to  put 
back,  in  69^  10^,  on  account  of  the  ice. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  1822,  both  ships 
returned  to  Cronstadt.  To  survey  the 
yet  unexplored  coasts  of  tlie  island  of 
Nova  Zembla,  the  Russian  government 
sent  lieutenant  Lasareff  in  1819,  lieu- 
tenant Lawroff  in  1821,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant-captain Litke  in  1822.  The  last 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Nova 
Zembla  (q.  v.)  and  of  the  coast  of  Lapland. 
A  new  expedition  was  intrusted  to  him  in 
1623,  for  the  examination  of  Waygatz 
island;  and  he  was  also  instructed  to 
make  charts  of  its  coasts,  as  well  as  the 
other  coasts  of  these  northern  regions,  of 
the  island  Werdhuus,  and  of  Warauger 
bay.  He  returned  to  Archangel  August 
31,  1823.  Anotlier  Russian  ship,  the 
Neptune,  which,  according  to  Krusen- 
stem,  reached  (1817)  63°  2(X  N.  la^  found 
no  indications  of  a  country  Iving  north  of 
Spitzbergen ;  and  this  result  has  been  cou- 
firmed  by  Parry's  last  expedition.  The 
Russians  have,  however,  proved  that  Asia 
is  not  connected  with  America  on  the 
north.  (See  ^orth  An^rica.)  A  com- 
pendious view  of  the  attempts  to  explore 


the  polar  regions  is  given  in  the  Namdiv 
of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  the  PqIv 
Sea  and  R^^ns,  by  profeaBon  Lnfie, 
Jameson  and  Murray. 

North  P01.E.    (See  Pole.) 

North   Pole,  in   Magnetism.     (See 


lORTH  KivER.    (See  Hudum  Bktr*) 
North  Sea  (anciently  Morirmanua);  a 
name  eiven  to  that  part  of  the  Athiiile 
situated  to  the  north  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, sometimes  lUso  to  the  German  occm 
^q.  v.),  or  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which 
IS  north  of  the  Downs  and  the  mooih 
of  the  Thames.    Tliis  term  has  likewiK 
been  applied  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  aod 
all  that  f)art  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  Doith 
of  the  coast  of  South  America,  ^m  the 
isthmus  of  Darien. 
North  Star.    (See  Pok  SUar.) 
NoRTBUMBBRiaifn,   DuKE  OF.     (See 
Dudley.) 

North-west  Coast  of  North  Ahbi- 
icA.  This  part  of  the  worid  has  been  ftr 
some  time  the  scene  of  an  active  cooh 
merce  in  fbrs  with  China.  Cook  ei- 
amined  this  coast  on  his  third  rovape.  Oa 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  Cfaioo,  the 
sailors  disposed  of  tlie  sea-otter  sfcio^ 
which  they  had  obtained,  at  what  seemed 
to  them  enormous  prices,  and  it  was  im- 
mediately  perceived  that  this  newly  die> 
covered  branch  of  trade  would  be  ei- 
tremely  lucrative.  Seyeral  voyages  we» 
accordingly  made  for  carrying  on  tfaii 
traffic  as  early  as  1764;  and  in  1787  two 
vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Boston  Ar 
this  desdnation.  In  a  few  years,  the  tpde 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the 
Americans,  and  in  1801,  out  of  sixteen 
ships  on  the  coast,  fiileeu  were  Ameiicao, 
which  collected  18,000  sea-otter skinsi  be- 
sides other  furs,  for  the  China  market  h 
1822,  there  were  fourteen  vessels  fiom  the 
U.  States  engaged  in  this  trade,  combined 
with  that  from  the  Sandwich  islandii  ii 
sandal- wood.  These  vessels  are  from  two  to 
four  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  carry  iron 
twenty-five  to  thirty  men  ;  they  are  about 
three  yeaiB  in  completing  a  voyage.  Af- 
ter exchanging,  with  the  rmtives  of  the 
coast,  for  furs,  such  part  of  thw  cargoeetf 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  or  ftncy  of  the 
people  (such  as  blankets,  cloths,  eoone 
cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  cutleiT 
and  iron-ware,  beads,  rice,  roolam^  nnBf 
&c.  &C.),  they  proceed  to  the  Sandwiefa 
islands,  where  they  obtain  a  cargo  of  no- 
dal-wood, which^  with  the  furs,  they  catf 
to  Canton,  and  dispose  of  for  teas,  &c  !■ 
1821,  the  value  or  the  articles  thus  soM  « 
Canton  was  neariy  half  a  million  of  del- 
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Ian ;  and  thevahie  in  the  U.  States  of  the 
aiticlra  purchased  there,  was  about  a  mil- 
lioD  of  dollaiB.  The  trade  has,  however, 
declined  since  that  period,  in  coDsequence 
of  the  most  valuable  article  (thesea-ottei^ 
akin)  having,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  become  gradually  so 
scarce  that  last  season  not  more  than  300 
were  collected  on  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  where  18,000  were  obtained  ui  1801. 
In  18S1,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of 
Raoia  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  this  fur- 
trade,  by  prohibiting  all  foreign  vessels 
irom  approaching  within  100  miles  of  the 
coasts  north  of  51**  on  the  American  nde, 
below  which  the  fur-trade  is  worth  noth- 
ing. By  the  convention  of  1824,  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  this  claim 
was  abandoned,  by  the  former,  and  it  was 
agreed  tliat  each  party  might  trade  on  the 
ooasts  of  the  other,  under  certain  restric- 
tions.  About  181S,  a  settlement  was  made, 
by  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  river, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  restored  after  the 
peace  of  1815.  -By  treaty  between  tlie  U. 
States  and  Great  Britain,  this  river,  and 
the  whole  coast,  are  fiee  to  both  parties; 
but  the  British  fur  company  has,  in  fact,  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except  to 
a  amall  extent  on  the  sea-coast  Tbey 
have  many  poets  on  the  several  branches 
of  the  Columbia,  and  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, that  they  are  about  forming  an  es- 
taMishment  on  the  bordera  of  Observatory 
inlet,  in  kit  56^  north.  The  Russians 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to 
abandon  their  principal  settlements  at  Nor- 
folk sound  or  New  Arehangel,  and  remove 
the  settiera  to  Kodiack.  , 

North-western  Passage.  (See  JSTwOi 
Poiar  Expediiionf.) 

North-west  Fur  Company.  (See  I\a^ 
Thade.) 

North-west  Poiirr ;  a  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  ;  lat.  16°  36^  S. 

NoRTB-wBST  TsRRrroRT,  situsted  be- 
twe.  42^30^  and  49^  N.la^  and  87^90^ 
and  bk^  30^  W.  k>n.,  is  bounded  on  the 
noith  by  the  British  possessions,  east  by 
lake  Michigan,  south  by  Illinois,  and 
west bv the  Mississippi,  and  aline  drawn 
from  the  source  of  this  river  to  the  north- 
era  boundary.  It  is  about  500  miles  in 
length,  and  400  in  breadth.  It  is  generally 
a  hilly  country,  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
tensive prairiea  At  the  western  extrem- 
ity oflake  Superior  are  the  Cahotian  moun- 
tains; and  near  the  mineral  district  are 
the  Smoky  mountains.   In  some  of  its  fea- 


tures this  country  resembles  Missouri  ter- 
ritory ;  but  a  greater  |)ortion  of  it  is  cover- 
ed with  wood.    The  chief  rivers,  except 
the    Mississippi,    are    Ouisconsin,   Fox, 
Chippeway,  St  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis 
and  Savanna,  flowing  into  the  Misenssippi ; 
Grand     Portage,    Ontonagon,   Montreal, 
Manvaise,  Bois  Brul^,  St  £9Uis,and  near- 
ly flf\y  smaller  streams,  flowing  into  lake 
Superior.     Fox  river  flows  into  Oreen 
bey  ;  Riviere  la  Pluie  falls  into  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.    None  of  the  lake  rivera 
are  more  than  150  miles  long,  and  few 
more  than  50  miles.    The  largest  branch  of 
the  Mississippi  in  this  territory  is  the  Ouis- 
consin, which  rises  in  tlie  northern  inte- 
rior of  the  countiy,  and  interlocks  with  the 
Montreal  of  lake  Superior.  It  has  a  couno 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  mileSi 
has  a  shallow  and  rapid  current,  but  is 
generally    navigable  for  boats   in  good 
stages  of  the  water,  and   is  800  yards 
vride  at  its  mouth.    There  is  a  portage  of 
only  half  a  mile  between  this  and  Fox 
river,  which  flovi's  into  Qreen  bey  of  lake 
Michigan.    This  portage  is  over  a  level 
prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river, 
there  is  a  water  communication  for  pi- 
ro^es  in  high  stages  of  the  water.    Fox 
river  has  a  course  of  260  miles,  and  runs 
through  Winnebago  lake.    It  has  a  fine 
country  on  its  banks,  with  a  salubrious 
climate.     Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
river,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below 
lake  Pepin.    It  is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  has  communication  by  a  short 
portage  with  lake  Superior.    This  is  a  fine 
region  for  hunters.    In  the  upper  part  of 
the  country,    buffaloes,    elk,   bears  and 
deer  are  common.    Beavers,  ottera  and 
musk-rats  are  taken  for  tfaeir  furs.    The 
trappers  and  savages  roam  over  itntnense 
prairies  in    pursuit  of  their   game.    In 
some  parts  of  it,  the  soil  is  fertile.    White 
and  yellow  pine  and  canoe  birch  are  com- 
mon among  the  forest  trees.  All  the  water- 
courses, ponds  and  marshes  are  covered 
with  wild  rice,  which  consitutes  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  head  watere  of  the  Mississippi  are  es- 
timated at  1990  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    It  is  a  country  abounding   in 
minerals.    There  are  great  quantities  of 
ierre  verte,  or  green  earth,  lead,  copper 
and  iron.     The  lead  mine  district  is  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  country,  between 
Rock  river  and  the  Ouisconsin.    Here,  on 
a  river  called  Fh^er  river,  are  the  chief 
establishments  of  the  present  miners,  and 
the  mines  are  probably  as  rich  and  abun- 
dant as  an^  in  the  world.    Great  quanti- 
ties of  nauve  copper  have  been  supposed 
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to  eziflt  on  the  shores  of  lake  Superior ; 
but  recent  and  intelligent  traTellers  have 
not  confirmed  the  expectatioDS. which  had 
been  raised  by  common  report.  There 
are,  however,  sufficient  indications  of  the 
existence  of  mines  of  copper;  and  lead 
and  iron  are  found  in  many  places.  The 
southern  parts  of  this  extensive  country 
possess  a  climate  comparatively  mild,  and 
resembling  that  of  the  northern  belt  of 
Missouri*  At  the  fiills  of  St  Anthony,  the 
summers  are  temperate,  and  the  winters 
extremely  cold.  At  Su  Peter's,  in  18S0, 
the  mean  temperature  of  January  was 
zero— «  degree  of  cold  not  felt  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  States  that  is  much  settled.  At 
the  falls  of  Packagama,on  the  Mississippi, 
about  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  water  has 
been  known  to  fineeze  considerably  on  the 
19th  of  July.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
North-west  Territory  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  Micliii^. 
The  country  is  divided  into  four  counties, 
or,  rather,  only  four  counties  are  set  o^ 
named  and  inhabited  by  whites;  viz. 
Brown,  containing,  in  1830,  964  inhab- 
itants ;  Chippewa,  625 ;  Crawford,  692  ; 
Iowa,  1589.  The  principal  towns  or  vil- 
lages are  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  south 
bcuik  of  St.  Mary's  river,  containing  356 
inhabitants  ;  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the 
'  Mississippi,  three  miles  above  the  junction 
of  the  Ouisconsin,  contaiiiins  598  inhab- 
itants. Most  of  the  lands  of  this  region 
are  owned  by  the  Indians,  or  are  claimed 
by  the  U.  States.  (See  Long's  Second  Ex- 
pedUionfaad  Flint's  Geography,) 

Norton,  Thomas ;  a  dramatic  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  native  of  Sharp- 
enhoe,  Bedfordshire,  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  the  tliree  first  acts  of  Terrex 
and  Porrex,  to  which  Thomas  Sackville, 
earl  of  Dorset,  added  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
and  published  tlie  whole  under  the  title  of 
Crorioduc.  He  also  put  uito  metre  twenty- 
seven  of  the  Psalms  in  Steruhold  and 
Hopkins's  version.  His  death  took  place 
al)out  1584. 

Norton,  John.  (See  Appendix^  end  of 
this  volume.) 

Norway  (Swedish  N'dn^rige^  Danish 
Norgtj  pronounced  N6rre\  the  proper 
native  country  of  the  Nonnans  (q.  v.),  a 
kingdom  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
is  bounded  to  the  west  and  north  by  the 
Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  east  by 
Russia  and  Sweden,  to  tlie  south  by  Swe- 
den and  die  Cuttegat.  The  history  of  the 
earliest  and  tlie  middle  ages  of  Norway 
consists  in  le^nds  contained  in  the  /fetm- 
skringla^  which  is  for  Norway  what  the 
Edda  is  for  Iceland. — See  the  nin«niiricent 


edition  of  the  ffetfiufarti^ia  (Copenhagen, 
3  vols,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  and  Danish  tru»- 
lation).  little  is  known  of  the  hisioqr  of 
Norway  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  oeo- 
tury,  when  the  Christian  religion  was  es- 
tablished there  by  Olaf  I,  not  widiout  vi- 
olence. Olaf  II  continued  this  foroed 
converaion  (1020),  and  made  religioD  the 
means  of  suppressing  several  petty  prineei^ 
who  had  a  share  in  the  govemmenL  Gi- 
nute  the  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  oo^qae^ 
ed  Norway  (1028^ but  did  not  loDcrelaiR 
posseasion  of  it;  and  the  country  had  in 
own  monarchs  again  from  1034,  who  erea 
for  a  time  governed  in  Denmark.  Whca, 
with  Hakon  VII,  the  male  line  of  Ntff- 
wegian  kings  became  extinct,  the  eetaw 
elected  the  young  Swedish  king  Magnin 
VIII,  Hakou's  nephew,  to  rule  over  them. 
His  grandson,  Olaf  IV,  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Denmark  in  1376^  and,  on  the 
death  of  his  fiither  in  1380,  governed  both 
countries  together;  and,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren at  his  death,  his  mother,  Maicaiel 
(q.  v.),  daughter  of  Waldemar  III,  Idnf 
of  Denmark,  inherited  both  thrones ;  fiom 
which  time  forward  Denmaiic  and  N<x^ 
way  remained  united ;  but  yet  the  latterp 
widi  some  interruptions,  at  a  later  period, 
retained  its  own  constitution.  This  unioo 
of  both  countries  continued  till  1814  Id 
1812,  some  of  the  allied  powers  proroind 
Sweden  the  kinffdom  of  Norway  if  ebe 
would  unite  with  them  against  Fiance. 
Norway  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Dane^ 
who  were  allies  of  France.  After  the  fast- 
tie  of  Leip6ic(Oct.,  1813),  the  crown-prioce 
of  Sweden,  with  his  anny,  proceeded  to- 
wards Denmark,  and,  u/>er  some  bloody 
scenoH  in  Holstein,  fKsace  was  concluded  at 
Kiel  (14th  Jon^  1814),  in  which  Denmaifc 
ceded  the  kingiloni  of  Norway  to  Swe- 
den. But  the  Danish  prince  Christiaii, 
govcnior  of  Norway,  had  been  chosen  in- 
dependent sovereign  of  Norway,  by  the 
estates  of  that  country,  who  would  not  ae- 
kuowledge  the  cession  which  Deninaik 
had  macle  of  Norway  to  Sweden  at  the 
peace  of  Kiel.  The  crown-priDce  of 
Sweden,  therefore,  entered  Norway  (Julf, 
1814),  and,  after  several  batdes  of  not  much 
importance,  the  country  submitted  to  the 
Swedes,  not  without  su^icion  of  a  secret 
undenitanding,  although  the  people  had 
solemnly  sworn  in  all  the  churdie^  sooie 
months  previously,  to  lay  down  their  liiv 
for  independence.  After  this  an  annla- 
tice  and  a  convention  were  cdhcluded  at 
Moss  (Aug.  14, 1814),  according  to  which 
Norway  was  to  be  united  to  Swedeo,  hot 
as  on  independent  kingdom,  and  with  a 
separate  constitution.     The  coosiitutioa 
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wbicfa  had  been  formed  (Ma^  17, 1814)  for 
Norway,  by  the  diet  {Storikaig)  aaaeiuNed 
at  Eidswoui,  was  accepted  by  the  king  of 
Sweden.  It  is  true  that  disturbancea  arose 
in  some  parts  of  Norway,  but  they  were 
without  enfect ;  and  the  SUtrtking^  aasem- 
bled  at  Christiania,  decided  upon  the  union 
of  Norway  with  Sweden,  Oct  20,  1814. 
According  to  the  constitution  formed  Nov. 
4, 1814,  with  a  few  alterations,  Norway  re- 
mains a  free  kingdom,  independent  and 
undivided.  On  the  Norwegian  coins  the 
royal  title  ia  altered,  so  that  Norway  is 
named  before  Sweden.  A  viceroy  or 
governor  is  to  reside  at  Christiania,  and  the 
nation  is  to  be  represented  at  Stockholm,  by 
a  deputation  of  three  Norwegians.  Only 
the  crown-prince  or  his  oldest  son  can  be 
viceroy.  A  Norwegian  or  Swede  maybe 
appointed  governor.  The  king  has  the 
ezecfitive  power;  the  StoHhing,  which 
consists  of  the  delegates  of  the  nation,  who 
delioerate  and  vote  in  two  chambers,  called 
Oddgtking  and  Logthing  (q.  v.),  the  legis- 
lative. Norway  has  a  population  of 
1,050,132,  on  n  superficial  area  of  1^960 
square  miles.  The  severity  of  the  climate 
is  the  cause  of  the  thinness  of  the  popuhi- 
tion  :  in  the  eastern  part  it  is  excessively 
cold ;  on  the  coast  it  is  somewhat  milder. 
The  air  is  healthy,  and  the  beat  in  summer 
very  great,  but  of  short  continuance.  The 
country  every  whero  contains  numerous 
inorasaes,  forestn,  and  barren  tracts.  A 
branch  f,{  the  K)Gelen  mountains,  under 
lii^  name  of  the  Doffir^ld,  divides  Nor- 
way into  northern  and  sguthem.  The 
iodonted  coast  (from  North  cape,  71°  lO', 
to  Luidesnes)  is  lined  with  island*^  and 
islets.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  favor* 
able  to  pasturage,  but  sufficient  com  is  not 
raised  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  north  part  of  the  kingdom  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  dried 
iish,  and  bread,  made,  in  |)art  at  least,  of 
the  bark  of  the  pine  {pimu  tUvestna). 
The  chief  article  of  commerce  is  ship  tim- 
ber, exported  principally  to  England. 
Ottier  articles  of  export  are  iron,  copper, 
pitch,  resin,  salt,  butter,  furs,  potash,  and 
dried  fish,  particulariy  herring.  The  pres- 
ent condition  of  Norway  is  by  no  means 
flourishing.  The  productions  of  the  coun- 
try are  in  less  demand  than  formerly,  and 
the  commerce  has  very  much  declined, 
particularly  the  lucrative  traile  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  mines  are  for  the  most 
pen  neglected,  and  iron  is  even  imported 
ftom  Sweden.  The  revenue  in  1826  was 
$1^,000;  the  expenditure  $1,800,000. 
Measures  are  taken  for  the  extinction  of  the 
public  debt,  which  amounts  to  $3,500,000, 


exclusive  of  the  bank  paper.  The  land  force 
is  fixed  at  12,000  men ;  but  in  peace  only 
2000  are  kept  on  foot.  The  navy  in  1821 
was  composed  of  two  frigates,  six  brigs, 
and  eight  sdhooners.  The  inhabitants  are 
Norwegians  and  Finns,  and  of  the  Luther- 
an religion.  Their  lanimage  closely  re- 
sembles the  Danish.  l%e  people  are  in- 
Senious,  industrious,  frugal,  honest,  and 
ospitable,  passionately  attached  to  free- 
dom and  their  native  country.  The  nation 
is  composed  of  the  nobles  (the  further 
continuance  of  nobility  was,  however, 
abolished  by  the  StorOwng  in  1821),  the 
clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants.  The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  two  counties  and  ox- 
teen  villages,  or  into  five  bishoprics  and 
four  dioceses— Aggerh^us  (containing  the 
capital,  Christiania),  Chnstiansand,  Bergen 
and  Drontheim  (in  which  the  city  of 
Drontheim  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Dron- 
theim), and  Nordland  with  Finmark, 
(Norwegian  Lapland).  The  Norwegian 
literature  is  almost  entunely  composed  of 
periodica]  works,  and  works  of  local  in- 
terest There  are,  however,  some  modem 
poets  of  Norway ;  among  them  are  Zett- 
litz  (died  1821),  Olsen,  and  Harsen.  The 
periodica]  Saga  is  devoted  to  the  old  north- 
em  languages.    (See  Stotdtn.) 

Norwich  ;  a  large,  populous,  and  an- 
cient city  of  England,  on  the  river  Wen- 
son,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town, 
and  over  which  it  has  no  fewer  than  nine 
bridges,  three  of  them  of  iron.  It  had 
fc-'nerly  an  embattled  wall,  with  twelve 
gaceti,  cii  J  tanked  by  forty  towr^s,  some  re- 
nuins  of  whi<*h  i../e  yet  to  *^e  seen.  The 
castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
was  first  erected  in  the  sixth  centurvfby  the 
Saxons.  Theicecp,  a  principal  tower,  i\ 
the  only  considerable  part  of  the  building 
which  now  remains.  The  cathedral  is 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  handsome 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  not  completed  in  its  present  form  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  architecture  of  this  noble  pile  is  chie^ 
ly  in  the  Norman  style,  of  which  the  semi- 
circular arch,  and  large  short  column,  are 
the  leadusg  features.  It  has  a  lofly  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  spire,  the  whole  height 
of  which  is  315  feet.  Norwich  was  eariy 
famed  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  which 
were  carried  to  a  great  extent,  when 
they  received  a  fatal  check  from  the  war 
begun  in  1793,  from  which  they  have  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  The  staple  arti- 
cles are  bombasines,  worsted  damasks^ 
flowered  satins,  and  fine  camlets.  To 
these  articles  have  been  recently  added 
the  manufiicture  of  cottons,  shawls^  and 
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other  fancy  goods,  both  for  funiiture  .and 
dress.  The  manufiicture  of  cotton  thread 
lace  baa  also  been  introduced ;  and  the 
trade  in  linen,  called  Suffolk  hempen,  is  in 
a  flourishing  state.  In  1810^  mills  for  throw* 
ing  silk  on  an  extensive  scale  were  erect- 
ed, and  this  manufacture  employs  1000 
persons.  Population,  50,288 ;  1&  miles 
west  from  Yarmouth,  and  106  north-east 
from  London ;  Ion.  P 17'  £. ;  lat  52»  38^  N. 
NoEwicH ;  a  city  in  New  London  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  on  the  Tbaniea,  at  the 
bead  of  navigation,  13  miles  nortb  from 
New  London ;  lat  41^  39^  north  ;  Ion.  73^ 
7'  west ;  population  in  1831,  including  the 
township,  5109.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
— Chelsea  Landing,  the  Town,  and  Bean 
Hill.  Chelsea  Landing  is  situated  on  the 
point  of  land  between  the  Shetucket  and 
Yantic,  which  here  unite  to  form  the 
Thames.  The  site  is  on  the  declivity  of 
a  bill,  high,  irregular,  and  rocky.  This  is 
the  commercial  part  of  Norwich,  but  its 
business  is  not  extensive.  The  town  is 
about  two  miles  north-west  of  the  Land- 
ing. It  contains  a  pleasant  square,  and 
many  handsome  buildings.  The  courts  for 
this  county  are  held  alternately  here  and  at 
New  London.  Bean  Hill  is  a  pleasant 
village  on  the  Hartford  road,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township.  Norwich 
contains  nouses  of  public  worship  for  Con- 
ffregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  The  falls  of  the  river  at  this 
place  afford  extensive  water  power,  and 
there  are  considerable  manu&ctures. 

NOSAIRIANS,     NASSARIAXtS      Or     AlfSA- 

RiANs ;  a  Mobaomiedan  sect  of  the 
Sbiite  party,  which  was  formed  in  the 
S70th  .year  of  the  Hegini,  and  received 
its  name  fifom  Nasar,  ii^  the  environs, 
of  Koufa,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder. 
At  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  Nassa- 
rians  had  spread  widely  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  rivalled  the  Ishmaelites 
in  power.  They  were  afterwards  confined, 
by  the  victories  of  the  Turks^  to  a  strip  of 
mount  Lebanon,  in  Syria,  on  the  Sem- 
mack,  which  they  now  occupy  as  tributary 
to  the  Turks,  though  in  other  respects  as 
an  i  ndependent  nationu  Their  chief  town, 
Sasita,  eight  leagues  from  Tripoli  (Tarab- 
lus),  is  an  old  fortress,  with  a  village  of  250 
houses,  and  the  residence  of  their  lay 
scheik,  who  governs  them  as  hereditary 
prince  and  vassal  of  the  Porte.  The  dis- 
trict of  800  villages,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal [lert  of  their  population  resides,  under 
the  governments  of  Tripoli,  Dumascus, 
and  Hamab,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  pro- 
duces grain,  garden  fruits,  figs,  mulberry- 
trees,  oranges,  and  wine,  which  tliey  al- 


low themselves  to  diink.  Tbisf  ska  nam 
cotton,  silk,  gall-nuts,  madder,  and  odier 
drugs,  in  which  they  cairy  on  a  profitsUe 
trade.  Theur  mannenr  are  rude,  and  oor- 
nipted  by  remains  of  heathenish  costooii^ 
which  remmd  us  of  the  linsam  wonhip^ 
Although  polygamy  is  not  aUowed,  yetoa 
certain  festival  days  thejr  permit  the  pro- 
miscuous intereoiuse  of^  the  sexes,  and  are 
divided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ifiodooi^ 
into  numerous  castes,  which  oppren  one 
another.  The  Turks,  to  whom  they  main 
a  firm  opposition,  and  the  Ishmaelites(q.v.l 
their  nearest  neighbors,  detest  them,  al- 
though they  differ  slighdy  horn  the  laOor 
in  their  reJi|poua  views.  They  are,  like 
them,  worshippers  of  Ali,  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  but  not  in  a  heat- 
en  or  hell.  They  are  friendly  to  Ghxii- 
tians,and  observe  Christian  fesdvabaad 
ceremonies,  but  without  undeistandiiig 
their  meaning.  They  moreover  exhibit^  io 
their  worship  of  God,  many  traces  of  tkie 
worship  of  nature  of  some  of  the.okl  Amtis 
nations.  Certain  animals  and  plants  are 
sacred  with  them,  and  the  secret  paxls  of 
females,  as  an  emblem  of  the  principle  of 
geneiation,i8  an  object  of  their  wofsbip. 
They  have  many  places  of  pilgrimage  mid 
chapels  in  common  with  the  Turks,  in 
which  their  w<»Bhip  isexeroised  with  great 
formality.  A  spiritual  head,  Scbeik 
Khaiil,  directs  their  reUgious  concerns,  and 
wanders  around  among  them  as  a  proph- 
et. The  formeriy  current  opinion,  that 
the  Nassarians  were  Syrian  Sabiaiifi,or 
Christians  of  St.  John,  has  been  complete- 
ly exploded  by  Niebuhr,  and  the  accounia 
of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppft 
NosK  (ruue,  tuwo,  Saxon);  that  proiiu- 
nence  on  the  &ce,  which  is  the  organ  of 
scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain.  Tbe 
ancients  seem  to  have  had  an  aversioD  to 
small  noses,  and  the  Romans  esteemed 
above  all  the  aquiline  nose,  which  IMiav 
termed,  by  way  of  distinction,  royal  it 
is  thus  that  ifiiian  has  described  that  of 
Aspasia,  and  Philostratus  those  of  Achil- 
les and  of  Paris.  According  to  Plutaith, 
Cyrus  had  the  same;  and  on  this  account 
the  Persians  are  said  to  have  admired  noeea 
of  diis  shape.  But  aquiline  noses  were 
reckoned  beaudful  only  when  the  curre 
was  gentle  and  almost  insensible,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  such  as  are  decided^f 
crooked,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 
The  Grecians,  indeed,  generally  meakiog^ 
seem  to  have  held  a  stroiglit  line  from  tin 
forehead,  or  rather  slightly  inclined,  to  ba 
the  beau  idial  witli  respect  to  this  ^tun; 
and  accordingly  we  find  it  in  their  bert 
statues,  &c.    They,  however,  participand 
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m  die  didike  to  small  and  unohtranve 
Doses ;  and  probaUy  one  cause  for  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  making  the 
ezpreasion  of  indignation  and  anffer  lie 
chiefly  in  the  nose  and  nostrils.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
obeervaiiona,  that  the  short  nose  is  never 
to  be  found  in  Roman  sculpture  earlier 
than  the  times  of  Caracalla,  when  the  art 
evidently  declined,  as  is  obvious,  among 
odier  proofi,  from  the  introduction  of  so 
bftdatasteas  working  in  variegated  mar- 
bles. 

NoaoLOOT  (from  the  Greek  voaofj  disease, 
and  A«yof ),  in  medicine ;  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  systematic  ar^pangement  and 
clasBification  of  diseases. 

NossA.    (See  AToHhem  Mythology,) 

NosTaAOAMus ;  a  celebrated  empiric 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  Decem- 
ber, 1503,  at  St.  Remy,  in  Provence.  Af- 
ter studying  at  Avij^on  and  Montpellier, 
he  practised  medicmeat  Agen,  Marseilles, 
Lyoos,  and  Aix.  He  pretended  to  fore- 
tell future  events,  and  published  a  volume 
of  obscure  metrical  rhapsodies  in  1555,  un- 
der the  title  of  Prophetical  Centuries. 
Henry  II  and  Catharine  de*  Medici  yielded 
implicit  credence  to  his  pretensions,  and 
loaded  him  with  fiivors;  Charies  IX 
tiiniself  came  in  person  to  Salon,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  him,  and  appointed 
tiim  his  first  physician.  He  died  July  2, 
1566.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
ttis  book  in  one  folio  volume. 

Notables  (les  notables)  signifies,  liter- 
ally, the  most  important  men  in  a  state. 
[n  France,  where  alone  this  expression 
^88  usual,  it  signified  the  deputies  of  the 
itates  who  were  appointed  and  convoked 
>y  the  king.  In  the  early  history  of  that 
:ountTy,  mention  is  several  times  made  of 
be  notables;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any 
mportance  was  in  1558.  From  1G26  no 
luch  Qssembly  was  again  called,  till,  in 
1786,  the  minister  and  controller-general 
?ak>nne  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning 
be  notables  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
evernl  arrangements,  which  he  consider- 
d  necessary ;  and  there  were  accordingly 
esembled,  by  an  ordonnanee  dated  Ve- 
!ember29, 178^  7  princes  of  the  blood,  9 
lukes  and  peers  or  France,  8  field-mar- 
ibals,  22  noblemen,  8  counsellors  of  state, 
I  masters  of  requests  (maitres  des  re- 
itiftw),  11  archbishops,  97  chief  iustices, 
i2  deputies  of  the  pay$-d'Stat8f  the  civil 
ieutenant,  and  25  magistrates  of  the  dif- 
erent  cities  of  the  kingdom,  making  in  all 
144  persons.  After  this  assembly  had 
wntinued  its  sessions  from  February  22 
o  May  25, 1787,  it  separated,  and  the  fol- 


lowing reeuhs  of  their  labors  were  publish- 
ed:  1.  The  provincial  assemblies  were 
established  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  notables;  2.  the  council  of  fi- 
nance was  organized  as  they  wished,  and 
was  to  pubfiui  annual  reports  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  and  also  of  the 
paidons  and  pensions;  3.  the  abolition 
of  the  eorv4t9\  4.  the  abolition  of  the 
tolls  and  other  obstacles  to  a  free  passage 
throuffh  the  interior ;  5.  tlie  abolition  of 
the  siut  tax,  which  was  to  take  place  by 
degrees,  as  the  revenue  was  improved  by 
retrenchments,  &c.;  6.  fVeedom  of  the 
com  trade,  and  of  the  internal  trade  in 

general ;  7.  careful  improvement  in  all 
epartments,  and  a  yearly  retrenchment 
of  at  least  four  millions;  8.  retrench- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  queen  and 
Cces ;  9.  a  yeariy  loan  of  flfVy  mil- 
livres ;  10.  a  yeaiiy  tax  of  fifty  millions 
upon  such  articles  as  would  rendar  it  least 
burdensome  to  the  people ;  11.  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies  were  not  to  consent  to 
the  impoation  of  any  new  tax  till  the  re- 
trenchment should  amount  to  forty  mil- 
lions. This  assembly  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  modem  history  of  France.  A  second 
meeting  of  the  notables  was  called  in  No- 
vember, 1788,  to  consult  on  the  manner  of 
assembling  the  states-general. 

NoTAKT  (Latin  notanm,  fit)m  nota^ 
mark)  originally  denoted,  with  the  Ro- 
mans, those  slaves  or  freedmen  who  act- 
ed as  stenographers  (making  use  of  cer- 
tain abbreviations,  siffns,  niii(t\  particular- 
ly in  the  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  later 
tunes,  the  notortt  were  the  secretaries  of 
public  authorities.  From  the  Romans  the 
name  passed  over  to  the  nations  of  West- 
era  Europe ;  and  in  modem  times  a  notcary 
is  a  wimess,  appointed  as  such  by  govern- 
ment, whose  testimony  is  in  some  cases 
useful,  to  give  credibility  to  instraments; 
in  other  cases  is  required  by  law,  to  give 
them  full  validity,  as^br  in8tance,in  protests 
of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  In  England, 
the  importance  of  notaries  is  comparative-*' 
ly  small ;  in  Germany,  the  emperor,  while 
the  empire  existed,  appointed^  the  notariaa 
pMietu  Banda  CasaretE  majestiOis ;  and, 
as  the  administration  of  each  country  be- 
longing to  the  empire  strove  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  importance  of  the  imperial  no- 
taries was  small.  When  the  enuiire  was 
dissolved,  eveiy  government,  of^  course, 
appointed  its  own  notaries,  which  formerly 
was  a  privilege  of  the  emperor  or  his  vic- 
ars. In  France,  the  importance  of  the  nota- 
ry was,  and  still  is,  greater  than  any  where 
else.      It  was  so  before  the  revolution; 
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and  he  has  retained  his  impoitaBoe  in 
the  oew  administration  of  justice.  He  is 
no(  odI^  a  public  witness  ibr  ermy  one 
who  wishes  his  testimony,  but  he  is  also 
the  |preat  witness  of  government,  or  the 
political  society.  He  makes  all  oontrscts^ 
mortgages,  and  other  deeds  and  convey- 
ances, where  the  property  in  question 
amounts  to  more  than  150  fiancs.  The  in- 
struments of  a  notaiy  have  full  authori^, 
and  no  testimony  against  them  is  permit-'* 
ted.  The  notary  keeps  a  strict  register  of 
all  his  legal  acts,  and,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  same,  is  responsible  to  the  public 
A  party  to  a  contract  finds  the  original  of 
luB  instrument  with  him,  in  case  he  has 
lost  his  copy.  The  notaries  also  perform 
an  important  part  in  the  division  of  inher- 
itances, make  the  inventories,  direct  tlie 
business,  and  make  a  report  of  what  has 
been  done.  The  notaries  in  the  district 
of  a  court  c€  the  first  instance  fomi  a 
body,  which  chooses  a  board  {chambre  det 
notaires),  consisting  of  from  one  to  nine 
members  (in  Paris  of  nineteen),  a  president, 
a  syndic,  a  repoiter,  a  secretaiy,  and  a 
treasurer.  This  board  manages  the 
afiTairs  of  the  body,  and  adjusts  also  all 
disputes  of  third  peraons  with  notaries  re- 
spectinff  their  official  business  and  fees. 
— See  iKd«mnatre<iuAbtoriat(  Paris,  from 
1822  to  1824,  4  vols.V-In  England  and 
the  U.  States,  a  notwy  public  is  a  per- 
son who  publicly  attests  deedi^  or  writingsi 
to  make  them  authentic  in  another  coim- 
try ;  but  he  principally  acts  in  business  re- 
lating to  commerce ;  makes  protests  of  bills 
of  exchange  which  are  not  accepted  or 
not  paid  ;  attests  the  statements  of  mas- 
ters of  sliipa,  in  regard  to  the  damage 
which  their  vessels  have  suffered,  &c. 

Notation,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method 
of  expressing,  by  means  of  certain  signs, 
any  proposed  number  or  quantity.  In 
the  modem  analysis,  naiiitUm  implies  a 
metliod  of  representing  any  operation  be- 
ionff ing  to  this  science ;  and  the  judicious 
and  ingenious  selection  of  proper  symbols 
forms  not  the  least  important  part  of  it. 
The  success  of  a  great  mathematical  ope- 
ration depends  much  upon  this  point,  and 
the  science  itself  has  sometimes  made  a 
new  advance  by  the  invention  of  new 
and  mora  manageable  symbols.  In  the 
common  scale  of  notation,  every  num- 
ber is  expressed  bv  the  ten  characters 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  the  nine  first 
of  which  represent  different  numbere  of 
units,  and  dooote  various  values,  according 
Co  the  place  which  they  occupy,  and  ae- 
<cording  to  the  following  scheme : 
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so  that,  beginning  at  the  right,  a  chsmclBr 
standingin  the  mist  place  sigiiifies  units; 
in  the  second,  tens;  and  so  on;  so  that 
each  character  ^signifies  ten  times  more, 
according  as  it'  stouds  a  place  fiuilier  to 
the  left.  If  7  stands  m  the  place  of  the 
units,  it  signifies  7  units ;  if  it  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  ten-thousands,  it  sigmfies 
7  times  ten  diousand.  To  detemiioe  the 
place  of  a  character,  zeros  are  nmde  to 
the  right  of  it:  thus,  to  cxpiess  seventy 
thousand,  we  write  70,t)00,  which  ahowB 
that  7  stands  in  the  fifth  place,  whieii 
is  that  of  the  ten-thousands.  The  system 
proceeds  still  farther:  if  we  have  to  ex- 
press seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-feur,  we  do  not  write  70,000,  and 
100,  and  30,  and  4,  but  70,134.  Place  the 
above  numbers  one  under  the  other,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious : 

70000 

100 

30 

4 

It  appears  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain 
tiiree  of  the  zeros  to  the  right  of  70,000^ 
the  two  zeros  to  the  right  of  100,  and  the 
zero  to  the  right  of  30,  because,  if  we  leave 


them  out,  thus, 


70 


3 


and  write  the  remaining  figures  all  In  one 
line,  thus,  70,134^  each  character  will  have 
the  same  place  as  it  had  when  each  num- 
ber was  written  out  fill],  and  tlieiefoe 
will  have  its  due  value.  In  order  to  give 
a  number  its  proper  position,  a  zero  is 
written  wherever  no  number  is  to  be 
expressed  in  one  of  the  other  plaeea,  as  in 
the  above  case,  the  zero  to  the  right  of  7, 
without  which  the  7  would  have  denoted 
seven  thousands,  not  seventy  thousands. 
This  is  the  system  of  notation  of  wIiqIb 
numbei«,and  the  modeof  ezuresauigfiaD- 
tions  differs  only  in  this,  that  they  eie 
numbered  from  left  to  right 
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(See  Dednud  FradAoiM.)     The  decimal 
syBtem,  so  simple  and  perfect,  is  one  of 
the  moat  striking  of  human  ioventions, 
and  few  thinffs  nave  had  a  grater  influ- 
epce  upon  the  procresB  of  science  and 
civilization.    Little  do  we  dream  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  calculations  with 
the  Ronum  and  Greek  notation,  and  the 
obstacles  which  it  must  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  every  art,  science  or  occupa- 
tioD  requiring  arithmetical  operations.  The 
commerce  or  the  navigation  of  the  present 
day  could  hardly  have  been  earned  on 
under  such  systems,  and  the  general  habit 
of  keeping  regular  aocoui^s,  which  so 
greatly  facilitates  the  business  of  life,  and 
tends  so  much  to  preserve  the  good  order 
and  peace  of  society,  could  hardly  have 
grown  up.    The  origin  of  this  invention, 
as  of  many  which  have  exerted  the  great* 
est  influence  on  society,  is  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity.   (For  a  few  historical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  ciphers,  see  the  article 
CifheraJ)  As  in  our  decimal  system  eveiy 
possible  number  is  expressed  by  ten  char- 
wcterSf  so   we  can  imagine  a  d^fodic  or 
hwarian  system,  of  which  two  is  the  fun- 
damental number,  and  which,  to  express 
inaJogously  every  possible  number,  would 
require  but  two  characters  (say  1  and  01 
iMie  being  represented  by  1,  two  by  10, 
hree  by  11,  four  by  100,  five  by  101,  six 
ly  110,  seven  by  111,  eiffht  b;^  1000,  nine 
yy  lUOly   and  so  on.    Leibnitz  first  de- 
i^xxped   such  a  system  in  his  Dyadics* 
u  the  same  way  we  can  compose  systems 
f  tbree^  four,  or  any  given  number  of 
haiacteiB ;  and  as  12  is  a  more  convenient 
lumber  for  division  and  subdivision,  we 
new  a  Grerman  professor  of  mathematics, 
riio,   having  invented  ibr  himself  two 
lore  cbaracters  fer  11  and  12,  and  given 
lem  names,  made  a  dodecwtic  system, 
y  which  he  nerformed  the  most  rapid 
iJculatious :  12  was  the  basis  of  his  qrs- 
im,  as  10  is  of  ours,  and  each  character 
giiified  12  times  more  than  its  neighbor 
» die  wight,  and  12  times  less  than  its  neigh- 
ir  to  the  left:  thus,  suppose  he  used  fer 
)  the    character  X,  and  for  eleven  T, 
ea  iii0  aeries  would  bo  thus : 


.5-5 

6—6 

7-^7 
8—8 

10— X 
11— T 
12—10 


13-11 

14—12 

15—13 

16—14 

17—15 

1&-16 

1»-17 

20-18 

21—19 

22— IX 

23— IT 

24-20 


so  that  100  expresses,  in  this  system,  what 
we  should  represent  by  144.  We  have 
dwelt  on  this  point,  because  it  seems  to  ns 
that  the  practice  of  making  experiments 
of  this  sort  would  serve  to  show  pupils, 
more  clearly,  the  nature  and  character 
of  our  system  of  numeration,  the  great 
and  sole  advantage  of  which  lies  in  the 
system,  not  in  the  number  which  serves 
as  its  basis.  Several  tribes  have  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  rude  sysrem  of  adding 
successively  one  to  one,  and  giving  a  new 
and  arbitrary  name  to  each  new  number ; 
but  fer  this  reason  they  cannot  count  far, 
and,  after  going  beyond  a  certain  number, 
they  generally  say  many.  The  Romans, 
though  they  had  the  decimal  numeral 
system,  nevertheless  had  not  the  decimal 
notation.  In  their  notation,  they  took  five 
units  together,  and  wrote  them  thus,  V ; 
then  they  brought  two  such  fives  together, 
fixim  wluch  originated  Y,  or  X ;  five  tens 
they  wrote  L ;  one  hundred  was  written  C, 
the  initial  of  centum ;  five  hundreds  were 
expressed  by  the  sign  D ;  two  five-hun- 
dreds, or  one  thousand,  by  M.  (See  M.) 
A  cipher  written  to  the  left  of  another  of 
higher  value,  in  this  system,  takes  so 
much  firom  its  aniount,  as,  XL  is  40,  and 
XC  is  90;  accordingly  1847  is  written 
MDCCCXLVII.  Here  no  sign  has  a 
value  according  to  its  position  (except,  in 
some  degree,  X ;  but  it  is  not  the  value  of 
X  which  is  changed,  but  merely  its  cbarac* 
ter:  it  becomes  negative  by  standing  to 
the  left  of  L)»  and  pronouncing  such  a 
number  is  making  an  addition.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  fer  us  to  imagme  the 
difficulty  of  their  calculations,  because,  if 
we  take  a  case  of  simple  addition,  as, 

M 

XLVIII 
DV 
CCIX 
'  XXXVIII 
XCII 
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it  would  be  oomparadvely  difficult  for  ua 
to  perform  it,  aIthou|^h  tlie  numben  form 
themselves  in  our  miod,  not  according  to 
these  eignsy  but  according  to  our  decimal 
representation,  and  thus  we  can  perform 
the  operation  much  easier  than  they  could. 
They,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  their  abacui.  (q.  v.)  We  may 
add,  that  500  was  represented  by  10, 
as  well  as  by  D,  and  that  for  eveiy  D 
added,  this  number  became  increased  ten- 
fold ;  1000  was  also  expressed  by  CIO,  as 
well  as  by  M ;  and  for  every  CO  added, 
one  at  each  end,  the  number  was  in- 
creased tenfold.  A  horizontal  line  drown 
over  any  figure,increases  ita  thousand-fold. 
JSTatatum  of  the  Greeks.  These  people 
had  three  distinct  notations,  the  most  sim- 
ple of  which  was,  the  making  the  lettera  of 
their  alphabet  the  representatives  of  num- 
beiB:  a,  1 ;  /?,  2;  y,  3;  and  so  on.  An- 
other method  was  by  means  of  six  capital 
lettena,  thus,  l  (<«,  for  /ii«i  1 ;   n  («cvr<i  5; 

A  (iiJca),  10  ;  HlUanv\  100;  X  {x'\ia\  1000  ; 

M  (f»c<«()»  10,000 ;  and  when  the  letter  n 
enclosea  any  of  these,  except  i,  it  indi- 
cated the  enclosed  letter  to  be  five  times 
its  proper  value,  as  stated  above;  thus 

7ZT  represented  50 ;    ThT  500;    TfT  5000; 

and  so  on.  This  notation  was  only  used 
to  represent  dates  and  similar  cases :  for 
arithmetical  purposes  they  bad  a  more 
organized  system,  in  which  36  characters 
were  employed ;  and  by  these,  any  num- 
ber not  exceeding  100,000,000,  might  be 
expressed,  though,  in  the  fiist  instance,  it 
spears  that  10,000,  or  a  myriad,  was  the 
extent  of  their  arithmetic. 
Our  digits,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 

they  expressed  by  a,  0,  y,  6,  e,  g,  {,  „,  e. 
For  our  tens,  as,  10,20,30,40,50,60,70,80,90, 
they  employed  »,  «,  X,  /i,  r,  (,  •,  «,  ^; 
for  hundreds       p,  a,  r,  v,  ^,  X'  V'l  ^p^'t 

for  thousands      a,  0,  y,  S,  c,  g,  i,  n,  o, 

t    t    I    *   I    I     t    I     t 

that  is,  thev  had  recourse  again  to  the 
characters  of  the  simple  units,  which  were 
distinffuished  by  a  small  iota  or  dash 
placed  below  them ;  and,  with  these  char- 
actera,  a  number  under  10,000  was  readily 
expressed ;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  was  for  some  time  the  limit  of  their 
arithmetic.  Afterwards  10,000,  or  a  myr- 
iad, was  represented  bv  M,  and  any  num- 
ber of  myriads  by  M  placed  under  the 
number  of  them.     Thus, 

aL»  ok*  Al. 

represented  10,000    20,000    30,000,  &c. 
The  ATotationofthe  Hebrews  resembled. 


in  a  great  measure,  that  of  the  Greeks 
above  described,  only  substituting  Hebrew 
letters  for  Greek,  as  for  as  thouaaods ;  and, 
for  representinif  thousands,  they  had  a^un 
recourse  to  theur  simple  units,  disiingmsh- 
ing  them  only  by  two  dots,  or  acute  ac- 
cents ;  thus,  )^,  or  {<,  expressed  1000 ; 
5,2000;%  10,000;  and  so  on.  (For  the 
Egyptian  system  of  notation,  see  £fier»- 
gfypAtcf,  vol.  vi,  p.  314.) 

JNoTGH.    (See  ffhiU  MnmtaUu.) 

NoTB,  Bank.    (See  article  Bonifc,  fim 
oolunm.) 

Note,  Promissort.    (See  BUI  of  Ex- 
change,) 

Notes,  in  music;  the  signs  for  tones 
(noiUe  mtinc«).  Even  in  the  most  reiDOtB 
antiquity,  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  used  as  signs  for  musical  tones.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  Hebrews  mode  use 
of  accents  for  this  purpose,  as  the  modem 
Greeks  still  do.  The  Greeks  used  diflw- 
ent  signs  for  vocal  and  instrumental  rooaic ; 
and,  as  they  had  not  yet  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  the  octave  to  expresa,  fay 
means  of  a  profia^ed  key,  a  number  of  tfaie 
most  diversified  tones  in  a  similar  manner, 
they  must  have  required  a  great  namber 
of  notes  (said  to  have  amounted  to  990; 
half  for  vocal  tones,  half  for  instruraents). 
.  As  they  used  the  alphabetical  siima  Ibr 
notes,  it  became  necessary  to  emfNoy  the 
same  lettnr  in  difierent  positions  (incluiiiig^ 
inverted,  &c.) ;  thus  r  signified,  in  difier- 
ent  positions,  seven  different  tonee^  Ac- 
cents, also,  were  used,  partly  hy  tfaem- 
selves,  partly  added  to  lettera.  If  a  poem 
was  to  be  sung,  the  letters  which  iBgnified 
the  instrument]  tone  were  |daced  fini; 
tmder  these,  the  letters  for  the  voice ;  and 
under  these,  the  words.  As  the  aylkdiks 
of  the  Gieek  language  have  mostly  a  mi- 
ural  and  distinct  quantity  (i.  e.  duration  of 
time),  the  Greek  notes  were  not  reqtiirad 
to  show  the  time,  and,  generally,  could  be 
restricted  to  height,  depth,  and  nature  of 
tone.  In  the  case  of  the  syikibles  called 
common  (short  and  long),  there  was  a 
liability  to  mistake,  and  they  were  tliei«- 
fore  noiarked  with  A  if  long,  and  wtb  B  if 
short.  The  fifteen  chief  tones  of  the  Gieek 
system  (extending  finom  oiur  A  to  d;  «• 
the  article  A)  were  first  reduced  to  aevca 
)pe  Gregory  I,  towards  the  endof  iht 
century,  and  marked  with  the  aeva 
first  lettera  of  the  Roman  alphahet;  as 
that  the  capitals  were  used  ror  the  fiitt 
voice,  the  small  lettera  for  the  higher  oe- 
tave,  and  the  double  lettera  for  the  higher 
octave.  Parallel  lines  were  soon  ioTeme^ 
on  which  the  lettera  were  writteo.     Hkh 
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were  uaed  until  the  happy  idea  was  con- 
ceived  of  substituting  for  letters  points 
with  Are  lines,  the  points  and  rhombuses 
b^Dg  placed  as  .well  uetween  the  lines  as 
on  t&em.    This  invention  is  generally  as- 
cribed tQ  Guido  of  Arezzo.    According  to 
some,  it  was  known  even  in  the  tenth 
centuiy.    The  letters  which  had  been  fbr- 
meriy  used  as  notes  now  became  clefs. 
Still  the  sign  for  the  duration  of  a  tone 
was  wanting.    The  way  of  marking  it  was 
invented,  according  to  some,  by  a  German 
of  Cdogne,  of  the  name  of  Franco,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tuiy.   Others  ascribe  the  invention,  or,  at 
least,  the  improvement,  to  John  de  Murs 
(Jean  de  Moeurs,  or  Moutb).    The  dwri- 
wutiot  or  division  of  one  note  into  otheni 
of  less  value  (for  instance,  the  division  of 
a  fourth  into  two  eighths),  and  the  use  of 
fanning  notes,  was  invented  first  by  Jean 
M outon^  chapel-master  to  king  Francis  I^ 
in  the  siirteenth  century,    ^nce  Rous- 
seau, the  designating  of  notes  by  ciphers 
has  been  repeatedly  proposed,  end  adopted 
with  freot  success,  in  elementary  schools ; 
but,  in  other  respects,  the  old  way  of 
writing  notes — one  of  the  most  ingeflious 
contrivances  ever  produced,  which  seems 
to  have  given  to  Leibnitz  even  the  idea  of 
a  wuifrapk^  (q.  v.),  or  system  of  univer- 
sal writing — has  kept  its  ground.    As  to 
notes,  two  peric^s   are   distin- 
3  first  when  notes  were  printed 
l^atefl,  the  second  by  movable  types. 
le  first  plates  used  for  this  purpose  were 
of  wood,  and  the  oldest  known  are  of 
1473L     Books  are  known  of  the  time 
when  this  way  of  printing  was  not  yet 
Quite   perfected,   in  which    notes   wens 
oiawn  by  the  pen.    Then  the  printingof 
notes  by  oopper-plates  was  invented.  The 
cheaper  vray  of  printing  firom  tin  ptoes, 
in  which  the  notes  are  punched  with  steel 
punches^  did  not  become  common  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.    As  to  the 
second  period,  the  inventor  is  uncertain. 
Some  consider  Ottavio  Petrueci,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  such. 
James  Sanlecque  (bom  at  Choulne,  in  Pi- 
eardy,  1573),  a  celebrated  type-founder  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  1648,  probably-intro- 
duced the  printing  of  notes  from  tyiMS 
into  Fraooe.    Yet  the  art  of  printing  vrith 
them  remained  veiy  imperfect,  until  the 
well-known   typographer   Breitkopf^    at 
LeipsiCy  carried  tito  process,  in  1755,  to 
such  perfection  that  he  may  fairlv    be 
called -the  second  inventor.    Tauchnitz, 
of  Leipsic,  first  stereotyped  notes.    The 
process  of  hthogrephy  is  used  at  present. 
Gnat  musicians  can  sometimes  com|iose 
vol-  iz.  39 


with  the  pen  in  their  hand,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  piano.  They  hear  all  the 
music  in  their  soul,  as  a  picture  stands, 
with  all  its  hues  and  proportions,  before 
the  mental  eye  of  an  artist,  before  he 
touches  the  canvass.  Many  persons,  how- 
ever, Yiho  play  well  extempore,  are  by  no 
means  able  to  compose  on  paper ;  and  for 
them  a  machine  woirid  be  convenient, 
which  could  accompany  the  player's  mo- 
tions, and  write  the  notes  with  a  rapidity 
eqoal  to  that  of  his  performance.  Tlie 
first  idea  of  su£h  a  machine  was  given  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  1747 
(No.  483),  as  the  invention  of  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Creed ;  yet  the 
practicability  of  this  idea  vras  not  suf- 
ficiently shewn.  In  1748,  a  Blr.  Unger, 
burgomaster  of  Eimbeck,  had  the  same 
idea  without  knowing  of  Oeed's  com- 
munication ;  and,  in  1752,  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Beiiin  approved  of  his  sug- 
gestions; but  nothing  was  done  until  a 
member  of  the  academy,  Mr.  Sulzer,  in- 
duced a  mechanic,  Hohlfeld,  to  construct 
such  tt  machine  from  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  finger's  plan.  In  the  ^nwotaux 
Mhnairts  de  VAeadhmt  royaU  des  Sciences 
a  dta  BeU€S'Uan9  H  Btrhnj  of  1771,  is  a 
description  of  this  machine.  It  consists 
of  two  cylinders,  from  one  of  which  pa- 
per rolls  off,  whilst  it  is  roDed  round  the 
other,  during  which  time  the  keys  move 
corresponding  pencils,  which  write  the 
note  on  tlie  paper.  Not  much  use, 
however,  has  neen  made  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

NoTKER,  sumamed  Labeo ;  a*  learned 
monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  died  about  1022, 
and  left  a  translation  of  the  Paalms,  with 
notes,  in  High  German,  one  of  the  most 
im])ortant  monuments  of  the  oldest  Ger- 
man prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St  GaD. 
The  work  is  printed  in  SchiHei^  Thtaau- 
nw. 

Notre  Andre,  le.  (See  LaUttrty  Aa- 
drL] 

Notre  Dame  ;  the  old  French  expaes- 
sion  for  the  Virgm  Mcay^  similar  to  the 
Enghsh  expression  Our  Jjtuhfj  and  the  Ger- 
man expr^sion  Unaere  lube  Dtm ;  hence 
it  is  tlie  name  of  many  churches,  &C.,  in 
France,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Viifin,  and 
particularly  of  the  great  cathedral  at  Paris, 
whose  two  high  square  towen,  without 
spires,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  bells, 
and  also  for  the  splendid  prospect  to  be  seen 
from  them.  Tne  church  itself  contains 
four  rows  of  pillars,  54  chapels,  an  excel- 
lent choir,  and  a  great  number  of  celo- 
bratod  monuments  and  admirable  paint- 
ings. 
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NoTTiNOBAM :  a  large  and  populous 
town  of  Eoglaua,  situated  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  northward  of  the  ban|cBof  the 
Trent.  The  little  river  Lene  runs  close 
to  the  town  on  the  south  side,  and  joins 
the  Trent  at  about  one  mile  distant  from 
it  The  town  stands  on  Several  rocks, 
bills  and  valleys,  forming  a  great  diversity 
in  the  streets,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely steep:  the  highest  elevation  is 
upwards  of  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  meadows.  The  castle  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Near  it  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  celebrated 
during  the  civil  wars.  The  staple  manu- 
'fincture  is  that  pf  stockincs,  chiefly  the 
finer  kinds,  as  those  of  siUc  and  cotton. 
The  twist  net  is  also  made  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  the  number  of  frames  and 
machines  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
l.SiOOO.  Several  large  mills  have  been 
erected  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton  and  preparing  of  silk. 
There  are  also  manu&ctures  of  lace  for 
veils,  shawls,  &c.,  the  working  of  which 
gives  employment,  and  is  a  source  of 

Erofitable  industry,  to  females.  Nottiug- 
am  bas  derived  great  benefit  fiom  the 
extension  of  inland  navigation,  having  be- 
come a  depot  of  goods  for  the  adjacent 
country.  Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  there  still  remain  evident 
traces  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  the  habita- 
tions of  the  ancient  Britons.  Its  popula- 
tion, by  the  census  of  1821,  40,415,  is  now 
supposed  to  be  increased  to  50,000.  124 
miles  N..  by  W.  from  London ;  Ion.  P 
ljy47"  W.;  lat52°59'N. 

Nottingham,  Eabi.  of  ;  lord  chancel- 
lor.   (See  Finch.) 

Nottingham,  Earl  of  ;  a  naval  com- 
mander.   (See  Howardj  Charts.) 

Noun  (fiom  the  Latin  nomeny  name),  in 
grammar;  the  name  of  a  thing,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  name  of  a  conception, 
whetlier  general  or  particular.  As  we 
may  have  conceptions  of  substance  or  of 
attribute,  nouns  are  either  subMantive  or 
angectwe.  Again,  as  we  have  particular 
conceptions,  or  conceptions  of  individuals, 
and  general  conceptions,  or  conceptions  of 
classes  of  individuals,  nouns  are  either 
proper  or  annmtm.  In  order  to  express 
unity  or  plurality  of  conception  (number), 
the  terminations  of  nouns  undergo  certain 
modifications  of  fbnn ;  in  some«languajges 
two,  in  spme  only  one.  Thus,  in  English, 
the  form  man  expresses  one  individual, 
the  form  meny  two  or  several ;  the  former 
is  said  to  be  in  the  mngidoTf  the  latter  in 
the  pltiral   number:   but  in  some  lan- 


guage^  a  peculiar  modification  is  oseiltD 
express  the  conception  of  two  objectB,uid 
this  is  called  the  dual  number.  Vote 
have  also  a  corresponding  modification  of 
form,  although  they  do  not  convey  any 
idea  of  one  or  more  objects.  (See  Faht,] 
To  express  the  relations  of  conceptioDslo 
each  (nher,  the  English  language  emploji 
prepositions,  or  juxtaposition ;  but  many 
languages  inake  use  of  an  inflectioo  of  the 
primitive  form  of  the  noun ;  this  inflecuoD 
is  called  case.  The  number  of  cases  ii 
difiereut  in  difieient  languages,  bat  is 
rarely  more  than  six.  Many  rekdou^ 
even  in  the  inflected  languages,  are  a- 
pressed  by  prepositions,  and,  iu  mcHt 
instances,  a  peculiar  inflection  and  a  prep- 
osition are  both  used.  (See  Lagiguagt, 
and  Philology.) 

Nourishment.  (See  CkymCj  and  Df- 
ptpsia;  see  also  Mmieni^  placed,  by  mis- 
take, afier  M-SouU,  vol  i,  p.  177.) 

NovAcnuTE.  This  stone  is  commooljr 
known  under  the  names  of  hunty  TMbi 
oilstone^  &c.  It  is  of  a  slaty  atroctorB, 
and  owes  its  power  of  whetdng  or  sharp- 
ening steel  instruments  to  the  fine  A- 
ceouaparticles  which  it  contains.  Variooi 
other  stones  are  used  as  whetstones,  such 
as  common  slate,  mica  slate,  fieeMooS) 

&C. 

NovALia  (See  Hardenberg,  fhk- 
rie.) 

Nova  Scotia  ;  a  British  province  of 
North  America,  situated  between  the  fivtf- 
third  and  forty-sixth  parallels  of  Donb 
latitude,  and  between  the  sixty-first  and 
sixtyrseventh  degrees  of  west  longitude; 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  suait  of 
Northumberland,  which  separates  it  finoB 
Prince  Edward's  island ;  on  the  ^ orth-eMt 
by  the  gut  of  Canseau,  which  divides  it 
from  Cape  Breton ;  cm  the  soatb-east  aod 
south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  a  peninsula,  conneded 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  ctm^nei^ 
and  is  about  three  hundred  mileB  tong,  of 
unequal  breadth,  containing  about  lofiHJ 
square  miles.  Cape  Breton  island  beloii^ 
to  this  province,  and  constitutes  one  of  iv 
counties.  The  civil  departments  of  the 
province  consist  of,  divisions  and  counw 
Of  the  divisions  there  are  ^^ — dip  Eatf- 
em.  Middle,  Western,  HaUfiix,  and  Gn» 
Breton.  The  Cape  Breton  division  oooh 
prebends  the  whole  island  of  that  nao^ 
which  forms  but  one  county.  Thus  tfaae 
are  ten  counties,  and  these  are  aubdividsd 
into  districts  and  townshipsL  The  lena 
divition  bas  reference  only  to  the  Hp^ 
of  the  courts  and  their  officers^    A  t   '  ^ 
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m  a  portion  of  a  county  entitled  to  a  court 
^  geoenJ  aeasions  of  the  peace.    A  town- 
Mp  has  no  prescribed  sjze,  nor  is  it  en- 
dowed with  any  corporate  powers,  except 
that  most  of  them  have  the  privilege  of 
chooanff  representatives,  and  of  voting 
money  for  the  support  of  their  poor.  The 
pofMjIation  in  182/,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year,  was  153^6,  of  which 
number  30,000  were  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for 
fievemi  years,  and,  at  the  present  time, 
doubtless,  greatly  exceeds  the  above  enu- 
meration.   The  means  of  subsistence  are 
easy ;  the  price  of  labor  is  high ;  the  cli- 
mate is  healthy ;  and  there  are  supposed 
10  be  as  many  as  seren  children  to  each 
marriage.    A  majority  of  the  present  in- 
habitants are  natives,  who  are  cfescendants 
ef  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  States.    In  the  eastern  ports,  there  are 
tnaoy  Scotchmen.    There  are  no  slaves. 
The  face  cf  the  countiy  is  agreeably  di- 
▼enified  with  hills  and  dales ;  much  of 
it  is  undulating,  but  there  is  no  mountain 
more  than  600  feet  high.    The  ridses  of 
land  (^nerally  run  north  and  south,  and 
sometinies  terminate  in  abrupt  clifls  on  the 
Sea-shore.    The  appearance  of  the  sea- 
coast  is  generally  inhospitable,  presenting 
a  bold,  rocky  shore,  and  a  poor  and  sterile 
soil,  clothed  with  a  thin  and  stinted  growth 
bf  btrcfa  and  spruce.    The  features  of  the 
northern    coast, '  however,  are  far  more 
pleasant.    The  shores  are  every  where  in- 
dented  with  harbon,   rivers,  coves  and 
bays;  and  these  have  a  ready  communica- 
tioo  with  the  watere  of  the  mterior  of  the 
country,   scarcely  any  part  of  which  is 
more  than  thirty  miles  distant  from  navi- 
gation.    There  is  a  great  inequality  in  the 
surface  of  Nova  Scotia ;  much  of  the  land 
lies  in  broken  ridges ;  and  the  country 
abounds  with  small  lakes  and  short  rivers. 
Lake  Rossignol,  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Liverpool,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
ccirnference.    There  are  many  bogs,  but 
they  are  small.    The  arable  lands  of  the 
cotintry,  as  yet,  bear  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  wilderness;  they  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  bordera  of  rivere  and  har- 
bors; but  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  ex- 
cellent land  which  have  not  been  cleared. 
About  one  sixth  of  the  land  is  supposed 
to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.    The  ave- 
ntge  crop  of  wheat  on  new  land  is  said  to 
be  from  seventeen  to  twenty  bushels  to  tlie 
acre,  and  of  rye  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
two  "bushels.    In  many  parts,  much  larger 
crops   of  wheat  are  raised ;  but  a  good 
crop  of  rye,  IHdian  com,  barley,  buck- 
irbeat,  or  oats,  is  much  more  certain  to  be 


obtained,  bjr  proper  culture.  The  soil  of 
Nova  Scotia  produces  potatoes  of  better 
quality  than  are,  as  yet,  obtained  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  The  average  crop 
is  two  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  Ex- 
tensive strata  of  excellent  bituminous  coal 
are  found  in  many  places.  The  best  that 
have  been  discovered  are  those  of  Pictou 
and  Cumberiand.  Great  quantities  of 
coal  are  also  found  in  Cape  Breton,  and  it 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  export 
For  several  yean,  the  annual  export  from 
this  island  has  averaged  8500  chaldrons. 
Gypsum,  also,  is  abundant,  both  in  the 
peninsula  and  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
largest  towns  of  "Nova  Scotia  are  Halifax, 
Liverpool,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  Bar- 
rington,  Pictou,  Argyle  and  Windsor. 
Many  othen  are  rapidly  crowing  into  im- 
portance. The  principu  articles  of  ex- 
port from  Nova  Scotia  are  dry  fish,  pickled 
fish,  flour,  potatoes,  and  gypsum.  The 
exports  of  pickled  fish,  for  the  year  1628, 
amounted  to  41,682  barrels,  with  a  few 
tierces  and  half-barrels.  The  amount  of 
dry  fish  for  the  same  year  was  174,017 
quintals ;  and  the  amount  of  flour  26,721 
barrels.  Neariy  100,000  tons  of  gypsum 
are  annually  exported  to  the  U.  States. 
The  vessels  buih  during  1828  amounted 
to  6147  tons.  The  exports  from  Cape 
Breton  in  1828  were  asfollows:— dry  fish, 
41,000  quinttds;  pickled  fish,  18,000  bar- 
rels ;  coals,  10,000  chaldrons ;  potatoes, 
12,000  bushels;  oats,  5,000  bushels;  live 
stock,  700  head;  train-oil,  2209  barrels. 
The  registered  vessels  belonging  to  the 
island  were  340.  Most  of  them  were 
small,  and'  were  employed  in  the  coasting 
and  carrymg  trade.  Small  shallops^ 
schooners,  and  boats,  are  not  registered. 
Of  these  about  700  or  800  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  business.  The  most  ' 
numerous  religious  sect  in  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  Presbyterian.  £()iscopalians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Baptists  and  Methodists  are  al- 
so numerous.  There  is  a  university  at 
Windsor,  a  grammar-school  at  HalifiiXy 
and  academies  are  established  at  Pictou 
and  Annapolis.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
legislature  for  assisting  the  poor  in  sup- 
porting common  schools;  and  the  sum  of 
£4000  is  annually  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
The  iiuml)er  of  the  militia  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  1828  was  21,897.— The  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  immediately  dependent  on 
the  crowffi  of  Great  Britain.  The  king 
appoints  its  governor  and  officere  of  state, 
and  the  colonists  elect  their  representa- 
tivea  The  **  captain-general,  governor 
and  r^mniander-in-chieP  of  the  British 
colonies  resides  in  Canada.    The  govcm* 
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OX8  of  the  Bevenl  provinces  are  elyled 
tieuUnardrgovarnars.   The  legislature  con- 


i  of  a  council,  or  upper  house,  and  a 
bou^e  of  aaaembly.  The  council  consists 
of  twelve  members,  who  are  named  in 
the  governor's  instructions,  orareappoint- 
eH  by  him.  The  members  of  the  bouse 
ef  assembly  are  elected  for  the  term  of 
seven  years.  Nova  Scotia  was  discovered 
by  John  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  was  probably 
the  fiist  land  discovered  on  the  continent 
of  North  America.  It  was  first  settled 
by  the  French,  and  called  AeatHa.  In 
1621,  it  was  granted  bv  James  I  to  Sir  W. 
Alexander,  and  named  JVava  ScoHa ;  but, 
in  1632;  by  the  treaty  of  Sl  Qermauia,  it 
was  restored  to  France.  Subsequently, 
it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  and  • 
was  the  scene  of  many  troubles  and  con- 
flicts ;  and  the  country  was  not  establish- 
ed in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British 
government  until  the  capture  of  Louis- 
urg,  in  1758.  At  the  peace  of  1763,  the 
boundaries  of  this  colony  were  so  defined 
as  to  include  New  Brunswick ;  but  a  sep- 
aration was  afterwards  made,  by  which 
thepresent  boundaries  were  established, 
— ^de  Haliburton*s  HUiorical  and  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Aboa  Scotia  (Ualifiix, 
1829.) 

No  VI.  Zembla  ( Aboota  Zemlioy  u  e,  new 
land) ;  the  name  of  two  large  islands  in  the 
Northern  ocean,  separated  by  Matotshnoi 
straits,  and  belonging  to  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment of  Archangel ;  lat  70°  35^  to  77° 
N.;  Ion.  47°  45^  to  77°  20'  E. ;  square 
miles  94,400.  The  Waigatz  islands,  to  the 
south  of  Nova  Zembla,  are  separated  from 
the  continent  by  the  strait  of  the  same 
name.  The  country  is  uninhabited,  but  is 
visited  bv  Russian  hunters  and  fishermen, 
some  of  whom  pass  the  winter  here. 
The  reindeer,  Arctic  fox,  ermine  and 
white  bear  are  tlie  principal  quadrupeda. 
Water  fowl,  whales,  seals,  and  various  spe- 
cies offish,  abound.  Dwarf-willows  and 
some  shrubs  are  found ;  moss  and  a  short 
crass  cover  tlie  ground  in  some  places; 
but  a  ^p-eat  portion  of  the  country  consists 
of  stenle  rocks  or  sands.  In  the  southern 
part,  the  sun  disappears  November  8,  and 
does  not  rise  again  till  the  end  of  January. 
The  twilight,  however,  continues  about  a 
fortnight,  and  the  dreary  horrors  of  tliese 
long  nights  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
noithem  lights.  (See  Avarora  Bortalia.) 
In  general,  me  snow  begins  to  fyll  in  Sep- 
tember, and  lies  till  late  in  June,  and  in 
many  places  all  the  year  round.  In  1807, 
a  Russian  expedition  was  sent  to  examine 
a  part  of  the  coast,  where  silver  was  said 
to  have  been  found ;  but  no  traces  of  it 


could  be  discovered.  In  1819-^  dii 
government  caused  the  island  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Novel  (from  the  Italian  tioveSo,  aUJe, 
news ;  though  novtUa  signifies,  io  Itdiin, 
sometliin^  quite  different  fit)ro  the  Englirii 
fiooe^  which  is  called,  in  Italian,  romana\ 
The  Elnglish  nomenclature  for  woriuof 
fiction  is  not  very  complete.    The  seoie 
word  taU  must  be  used  to  designate  the 
Italian  novella  (German  ^ovellt)  and  the 
Italian  conto  ( German  Mahrehin).    No  de- 
partment of  works  of  imaginatioD  faai 
been  so  ;nuch  cultivated  as  the  dokIL 
Their  varieties  are  .innumerable;  from 
that  form  in  which  a  series  of  histoiicil 
occurrences  is  bound  together  by  a  veiy 
slight  web  of  fiction,  to  the  roonstroui 
products  of  a  distorted  imagination.   The 
novel  is  of  a  kindred  character  with  the 
proper  epic  and  the  narrative  idyL    It  be> 
gins  to  be  cultivated  when  the  poedcal 
age  {par  excellence)  is  passed,  and  man  be- 
comes engrossed  with  reality,  and  disposed 
to  substitute  minute  descrijition  d  the 
multiplied  relations  which   have  spniog 
un  in  society,  in  the  room  of  the  creatiooi 
or  his. o  wa  imagination.    Hence  slow  and 
accurate  developement  becomes  its  chan&- 
ter,  prose  its  necessary  form ;  and  beoee 
the  possibilitv  of  immense  variety.    Ast 
work  of  art,  however,  it  must  alwaysfofm 
a  harmonious  whole.    In  the  novel,  re- 
flection prevails  much  more -than  in  other 
poetical  productions,    because,   the  lan- 
guage being  prose,*  and  the  whole  foim 
of  the  work  comparatively  unrestrained, 
allow,  it,  and  the  aiivanced  period  of  socie- 
ty to  which  it  belongs  requires  it    *^hi 
the  novel,"  says  Gotlie,  in  his  WUhdm 
Mfister  (third  volume),  ^'sentinients  aod 
events  are  to  be  chieiSy  represented ;  ia 
the  drama,  character  and  actions.    Hm 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  pasave,  at  leart 
not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  we  expect  of 
the    dramatic  hero   action.     GrandisoiV 
Clarissa,  Pamela,  the  Vicar  of  WakefieU, 
Tom  Jones,  are,  if  not  passive,  yet  retard- 
ing persons.     In  the  arama,  eveiy  tbiof 
resists  the  hero,  and  he  overcomes  the 
binderances  or  su'ccumbs."    The  field  of 
the  novel,  however,  is  so  great,  that  it 
seems  to  us  these  limits  wiU  not  be  ob- 
served in  all  cases.    The  intercourse  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  civilized  worid 
has  become  so  great  and  rapid,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  interest  in  each  other  so 
lively,  that  a  kind  of  novels  has  become 
popular,  belonging,  like  newspapen^  t> 
the  peculiarities  of  our  time.     In  frc^ 
they  are  near  akin  to  newspapers,  being 
merely  destined  to  give  a  superacjai  view 
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of  the  temponiiy  condition  of  foreign 
I        countries,  with  more  coonexion  and  mi- 
nuteoess  than  is  practicable  in  the  dailv 
'       gioettes.    These  novels  appear,  are  read, 
I       and  are  forgotten,  like  newspapers.    As  to 
I       historical  novels,*  in  which  the  English 
t'     have  BO  far  outstripped  every  other  na- 
t       tion  (panly,  perhaps,  because  their  histo- 
>       ly  18  kept  continually  before  them,  from 
I      its  counexion  with  the  never-ending  suc- 
i       ceAnon  of  constitutional  questions),  we 
^       are  far  from  condemning  them  as  an  in- 
I       congruous  mixture  of  fiction  and  fact. 
i      They  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  past 
events  to  people  who  would  shrink  from 
I      toilsome  research  ;  and,  though  this  sort 
of  knowledi^  is  altof^tber  insufficient  for 
t      the  wants  of  a  sober  mquirer  into  the  past 
condition  of  men,  it  furnishes  a  better  oc- 
I      cupation  for  the  crowd  of  readers  for  en- 
i      teitaininent  than  mere  works  of  fiction. 
i     It  is  the  product  of  a  manly  nation,  and 
t     has  become  popular  in  an  age  when  peo- 
f     pie  wish  for  something  more  subetantifd 
(      than  the  billing  of  lovers.    The  Greeks, 
f     who  developed   with   such   astonishing 
i     rapkiity  ahnost  every  branch  of  poetiy, 
r      have  left  hardly  any  trace  of  the  noveL 
t     If  we  do  not  consider  Xenophon^s  picture 
t     of  the  education  of  a  prince,  in  his  Cyro- 
p<Bdiay  as  a  novel,  the  first  production  of 
if     this  sort  in  the  Greek  language  is  the 
i      Milesian  Tales,  the  product  of  a  time 
I     when  the  Greek  character  was  extinct; 
t>     and  to  judge  from  the  pastoral   piece 
of  Longus,  on  the  loves  or  Daphnis  and 
t     Chloe,  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
I     thing  more  flat,  and  full  of  vulgar  sen- 
suality.     (See  Heme's    Critique  of  the 
t     Oreek  JVboelf,  in  his  German  translation 
F      of  CharOon.)     Still  fewer  traces  of  this 
i     kind  of  composition  are  found  with  the 
Romans,  who  stood  ftr  behind  the  Greeks 
in  the  fine  arts  and  poetry.    The  time  of 
\     chivalry    produced   many    distinguished 
i     woHis  of  fiction,  but  they  are  not  what 
I     we  now  expect  a  novel  to  be.    (See  Trou- 
I     hadoura.)      The  masterpiece  of  Miguel 
[     Cervantes — Don  QmxoU  de  la  Maneha — 
which  attacks  the  inflated  romances  of 

*  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginninj^  of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  relate,  in  the  forni  of  a  novel,  the  secret 
history  of  German  courts,  giving  to  the  persons 
names  taken  from  ancient  nistory.  The  volu- 
minous works  of  duke  Anthony  IHrich  of  Bruns- 
wick, particulariv  his  Octavia,  much  difllused  the 
taste  <ar  this  kind  of  productions.  Of  this  species 
h  also  Predegunda,  fMiblished  from  a  French 
manuscnpt,  at  Berlin,  in  1825.  Fredegunda  is 
Sophia  Ilorothca,  wife  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  Georse  Louis;  at  a  later  period, 
Caeorj^e  1  of  England.  In  the  novel  Octavia  this 
oafonunate  princess  is  called  SoUme, 
29« 


chivalry  with  such  exquisite  ironv  of  de- 
scription, forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween them  and  the  modem  novel.  (See 
Romancta,)  The  modem  novel  was  not 
developed  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  to  the  British  is  due  the  honor  of 
having  led  the  way.  Sanhuel  Richardson 
appeared  with  his  Pamela,  followed  by 
Clarissa,  so  universally  celebrated.  In 
Grondison  he  strove  to  reach  the  highest 
perfection,  but  fell  below  his  fonner  pro- 
ductions. But  Riclianlson  had  too  much 
a  single  object  in  view,  and  therefore  fiiil- 
ed  to  produce  a  true  picture  of  life.  His 
heroes  are  personified  virtue  or  vice. 
Richardson's  novels  are  of  the  grave  kind. 
Fielding's  are  humorous  representationa 
of  fiuniliar  life.  His  Tom  Jones,  Amelia, 
and  Joseph  Andrews,  display  much 
knowledge  of  tiie  human  heart,  and,  as 
worlts  of  art,  stand  much  higher  than 
Richardson's.  Steme  has  shown  incom- 
parable humor  in  his  Life  and  Opinions 
of  Tristram  Shandy  and  his  Sentimental 
Joumey,  though  be  has  borrowed  much 
from  Rabelais.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  is  the  model  of  a  picture  of 
domestic  life.  The  English  novel  then 
declined,  until,  in  modem  times,  it  was 
revived  with  such  splendor  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Our  own 
Cooper,  too,  is  well  known  in  Eyrope. 
The  French  excel  in  light,  playful  tales. 
Lesage's  GU  BUu  de  SaniiUane,  and  his 
EatevamUe  Gonzalez,  particularly  the  first, 
are  highly  distinguished.  Voltaire's  Can- 
dide,  Zamg,  Mwromeeas,  &c.,  are  lively 
sketches,  but  can  haroly  be  called  novels. 
Marmoniel  has  the  merit  of  a  spirited 
ease  and  grace ;  but  Amaud's  and  Flori- 
an's  works  are  little  more  than  books  from 
which  we  may  leara  a  fluent  and  easy 
French.  Rousseau,  in  his  HdoUe,  as  in 
his  EimUy  is,  after  all,  something  totally 
difibrent  from  a  novel  writer;  he  is  a  phi- 
losopher, but  his  philosophy  is  not  such  as 
recommends  itself  to  the  present  time. 
As  to  the  HA&iBty  much  of  its  \nerit,  we 
think,  li6s  in  the  passa^s  which,  though 
written  in  prose,  are,  in  fact,  of  a  lyrical 
character.  Madame  de  Genlis,  Madame 
Cotdn,  and,  before  all,  the  f^at  genius 
Madame  de  Stael,  have  contributed  to  the 
&me  of  French  literattire,  the  latter  shin- 
ing, in  her  Corvmne  and  Dd^ne,  as  one 
ofthe  first  class  of  writers.  The  histori- 
cal novel  'has,  of  late,  also  found  several 
successful  imitators  in  France,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  in  both  which  countries,  all 
the  novels  of  Scott,  most  of  Cooper,  and 
many  others,  have  been  translated.  Italy 
and  Spain  have  produced  little  in  the  way 
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of  novels,  though  the  tole  {fwveBa)  flour- 
ished so  early  and  brilliantly  in  tne  for- 
mer. The  nist  modem  attempt  at  an 
Italian  novel  has  been  made  by  ManzonL 
(q.  V.)  No  nation,  probably,  has  been 
more  productive  in  novels  than  the  Ger- 
man; their  number  is  immense,  their 
character  peculiar.  The  separation  of  the 
German  man  of  letters  fix>m  practical  life, 
and  the  want  of  a  national  life,  in  which 
characters  may  develope  themselves,  are  the 
Causes  both  of  the  genera]  failure  of  Ger- 
man novels  in  depicting  men  in  their  vari- 
ous situation^  and  of  a  want  of  manliness, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  already  in  other 
places.  Their  descriptions  sink  not  seldom 
almost  to  childishness,  and,  though  there- is, 
in  the  novels  of  several  authora,  matter 
enough  for  admiration,  as,  for  instance,  in 
Jean  Paul,  the  excellences  are  not  those 
which  properly  belong  to  a  novel.  His 
men  are  not  men.  A  comparison  might 
be  made  in  some  points  between  G6the  and 
Scott.  If  the  latter,  in  some  cases,  detains 
the  reader  too  long  with  a  historical  intro- 
duction, aknost  amounting  to  a  scientific 
dissertation,  the  former  detains  us,  at  tlie 
be^pnning  of  his  Mdsterj  with  a  prolix  de- 
scnption  of  puerilities  which  few  readen 
would  wade  tlut)ugh,  did  npt  the  cele- 
brated name  of  its  author  warnint  a  re<*- 
ompense  in  the  sequel.  Gothe's  novels 
are,  in  their  kind,  some  of  the  Jm^  «>^'er 
written.  In  tiie  seventeenth^  century, 
after  the  period -of  romances  bad  gone  by, 
novels  appeared  in  Germany  like  Ziegler's 
JhiaUache  Banise,  or  Lohensteio'8*^mitti- 
U8 ;  and,  in  France,  those  of  Mademoiselle 
Scud^.ri — ^portentous  productions,  iu  8 — 12 
vols.,  prolix,  formal  and  tedious.  A  better 
taste  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  by  Richantson's  nov- 
els. After  this  period  followed  novels 
in  which  Stark  and  Litfontaine  produced 
much.  Hippel  wrote  some  works  of  hu- 
mor. Schlegel,  Tieck,  Novalis  (see  Har- 
denbarg,  Drukric),  Wagner,  Jean  Paul, 
Gothe,  followed.  Some  of  their  produc- 
tions, though  in  general  excellent,  are  in- 
fected with  a  kind  of  mysticism,  which 
nobody  seems  to  understand  but  the  au- 
thor, if  he.  There  is  one  writer  who 
stands  almost  alone  among  German  nov- 
elists— ^we  mean  Heinse,  whose  ,^rdin^ 
ghdlo  is  distinguished  for  its  vigor  and 
voluptuous  glow,  and,  though  far  from 
being  commendable  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  de{)artmenL 
Thtimmers  works  show  much  knowledge 
of  life  and  character,  though  the  tone  is 
such  that  is  not  every  reader  who  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  read  him.    Wie- 


land's  novels  certainly  show  the  geniui  of 
their  author,  but  his  Agathon  has  profa»> 
bly  excited  much  more  sensuality  than  Iw 
has  conquered.  The  novels  still  pio- 
duced  in  Germanv  are  very  numeroos^ 
as  the  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  book  fiir 
annually  shows ;  but  whetlier  it  were  bet- 
ter for  most  of  them  ^'to  be  or  not  to  be^ 
that  is  the  question." 

Novels,  in  law,  are  those  decreee  of 
the  Gi  -ek  empu-Jt  i  whicL  appeared  nft-T 
the  official  collection,  in  the  Vodex  rtptA- 
Ub  Prtdectionig^  since  the  year  534  A.  D. 
Of  Justinian  160  are  known,  of  which  but 
97  have  the  force  of  law,  because  these 
only  were  commented  upon  by  the  fint 
commentfttora  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
novels  of  the  emperor  J^eo  have  no  au- 
thority^ 

November  (fiom  tiovem,  nine)  ;  the 
ninth  month  df  the  Roman  year,  -whidi 
began  in  March.  (See  Calendar^  and 
Epoch.) 

NovERRE,  John  €reoiige,  the  reformer  of 
the  art  of  dancing  in  Europe,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1727.  Hi»  father  was  an  adju- 
tant in  the  armv  of  Charles  XII,  and  he 
was  destined  for  the  military  profeaaioo ; 
but  his  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancing  to 
fighting,  and  he  l)ccame  the  pupil  of  tba 
famous  dancer  Dupr6.  After  atoacting 
tiie  notice  of  royalty  in  his  own  counor, 
he  went  to  Beriin,  where  he  was  equal^ 
well  received.  He  returned  to  Franoe  ia 
1746,  and  composed  for  the  comic  open 
his  noted  Chinese  ballet;  which  made  no 
extraordinary  sensation.  He  afterwords 
produced  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind^ 
and  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  G«r- 
rick  invited  him  to  England,  where  hm 
talents  attracted  great  i^miration.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  published,  in  176(X 
Leilres  star  la  Danse,  in  which  be  started 
scMne  new  ideas,  and  proposed  a  radical 
reformation  of  his  art  He  afterwards  be- 
came master  of  the  revels  to  the  duke  of 
WCirtemberg,  with  whom  he  contioaad 
some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  office 
at  Vienna.  He  went  to  Bfilan  on  the 
marriage  of  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  and 
also  visited  the  courts  of  Naples  and  Lis- 
bon, where  his  merit  was  rewarded  with 
the  cross  of  the  order  of  Christ  After  % 
second  journey  to  London,  Noverre  enter- 
ed into  the  service  of  Marie  Antoinette^ 
queen  of  France,  who  appointed  him  chief 
ballet-master  of  the  royal  academy  of  mn- 
sic.  He  suffered  greatly  at  the  revoludoii» 
and  passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  in 
indifferent  circumstances.  His  death  took 
place  in  November,  1810.  He  published, 
m  1807,  a  new  and  enlarged  editloD  of  bii 
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Xettre*  nor  Us  Arts  dndoleiov,  d  swr  la 
Danst  en  partieulier  (2  vok^  8vo.) ;  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged 
on  a  dicdonajry  of  the  art  of  dancing,  in- 
tended to  rectify  the  erroia  of  the  Mncy- 
doMU  on  that  subjecL 

NoveoROD  (properly  ^Towgtirodfir  Now- 
gorod-ffdiki) ;  a  city  of  European  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Wolchow,  at  its  ef- 
flux from  lake  Ilroen ;  lat  58P  31'  N. ;  Ion. 
^V  m  £.;  population,  10,000.  In  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  middle  ages,  Now- 
gorod  was  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Hansa  (q«  v.)  and  the  Normans  with 
Wastera  Asia  and  the  Byzantine  empire^ 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  contained  a 
population  of  400,000 ;  and  its  magnifi- 
cence, wealth  and  power  gtive  rise  to  the 
Drovert>,  **  Who  can  stand  against  God  and 
Kowgorod  ?**  It  still  possesses  marks  of 
\\fi  ancient  ffcandeuiv  among  which  are  its 
nxty-two  churches,  with  their  gilt  towers, 
and  tiie  ancient  ibrtifications.  In  the 
cathedral  of  St  Catharine  are  the  cele- 
brated Cheitonese  gates,  with  inscriptions, 
&c^and  the  Swedish  gates.  Novgorod 
was  conquered  by  the  grand-dukes  ofKus- 
sia  towonls  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy. 

myicB,  and  Novitiate.  A  novice  is  a 
candidate,  of  either  sex,  for  a  religious  or- 
der; and  neviiiaU  is  the  time  in  which 
the  novice  makes  trial  of  a  monastic  life, 
before  taking  the  final  vows,  i  he  Catho- 
lic church  has  always  prescribed  strict 
rules  for  the  trial  of  novices,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  charges  the  bishops  to  wiitch 
over  tlie  execution  of  these  rules.  The 
novitiate  is  geuendly  very  severe.  The 
novice  has  to  learn  the  regulations  of  the 
eider,  and,  generally,  to  perform  likewise 
Biany  menial  offices  about  the  convent, 
and  to  give  account  of  the  most  trifling 
actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices.  AU 
ordeiB  are  not  equal  in  their  severi^.  The 
object  of  this  harsh  treatment — ^viz.  that 
the  monastic  vows,  if  taken  at  all,  may  be 
takon  voluntarily — ^is  finequently  frustrated 
by  families  compelling  some  of  their  mem- 
bers to  embrace  the  monastic  life,  however 
reluctant  they  may  be. 

NovT ;  Sclavonic  for  new  ;  e.  g.  Aovy- 
grad  (new  town). 

Nox ;  a  Roman  deity.    (See  JVlrU.) 

Noyau  ;  a  cordial.  The  word  is  French, 
and  tlie  term  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  kernels  of  .apricots,  nectarines  and 
peaches,  in  flavoring  it.  The  use  of  them 
in  too  hu-ge  quantities  has  somedmes  made 
the  Hquor  poisonous,  as  prussic  acid  may 
be  exuacted  from  them.    The  other  in- 


gredients in  the  liquor  are  French  brandy, 
prunes,  celery,  bitter  almonds,  a  litde  es- 
sence of  orange-peel  and  essence  of  lem^ 
on-peel,  and  rose-water.  It  is  used  like 
the  other  liqueurs.    (See  Liqueur.) 

Nubia  ;  an  extensive  country  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  the  Red  sea  to  the  east,  Ni- 
gnda  (q.  v.)  to  the  west,  Abysflinia  on  the 
south,  and  Ecy  pt  on  the  north.  It  lies  be- 
tween north  latitude  19°  and  24%  and  east 
longitude  28°  and  30°,  containing  a  su^r- 
flcial  area  of  about  360,000  square  miles^ 
and  divided  into  a  great  number  of  king- 
doms, of  which  the  principal  are  Sennaar 
and  Dongola.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Nile  (q.  v.),  which  here  receives  the  Ta- 
cazze,  and  forms  the  celebrated  peninsula 
of  Meroe.  (See  Meroi.)  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  th^re  are  extensive 
deserts,  in  which  roam  nomadic  tribes, 
who  lie  in  wait  for  the  caravans.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  contains  the  larsestpart 
of  ^le  population,  and  is  fertile.  The  cli- 
mate in  general  is  excessively  hot,  but  in 
the  easteni  parts  is  more  moderate. 
Among  the  ammals  are  elephants,  horses^ 
camels,  civet-cats,  girafTes,  hons,  tigert^ 
byeenas,  hippopotamuses,  crocodiles,  os- 
triches. Senna  leaves,  ebony,  sandal- 
,  wood,  bamboo,  gum,  com,  tobacco,  sugar, 
rice,  tef  (a  kind  of  millet,  used  for  making 
bread),  &C.,  are  among  the  vej^etable  pro- 
ductiona  Gokl  is  found  in  mmes,  and  in 
the  river  sands.  The  principal  article  of 
traflic  is  s.uves,  which  are  imported  from 
the  cen)  «u'  parts  of  Africa  to  the  number 
of  abo»*'  ^  HX)  annually,  and  exported 
<^iiefly  to  Arabia  and  Egypt.  IM?<«,  gums 
and  ostrich  feathero  are  ulso  vsxported. 
The  popuk«ion  is  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  country :  it  is  chiefly 
composed  of  tribes  of  Arabian  descent. 
The  Nubians  are  perfectly  black,  and  have 
the  thick  lips,  but  not  the  flat  nosci  nor  the 
prominent  jaws,  of  the  negro  race.  They 
are  well  made,  and  have  a  pleasing  e»- 
preasion  of  countenance;  they  are  tempe- 
rate, but  not  very  industrious.  They  are 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  Only  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  country  and  the  coast  of 
Habesb,  or  New  Arabia,  is  subject  to 
the  Turks.  The  separate  kingdoms  are 
governed  by  independent  chiefs,  called 
maUL  (See  Setmaar.)  Nubia  is  the  north- 
era  part  of  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients^ 
who  placed  in  it  the  Nobates,  the  Blem- 
myes,  the  Troglodytes,  and  other  tribes. 
Mohammed  All  (q.  v.)  sent  an  expedition 
to  Nubia  under  his  son  Ismael,  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gold  mines^ 
destroying  the  remnants  of  the  mamelukes, 
and  procuring  a  supply  of  negroes.  Thie 
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force  |ienetrated  as  fbr  as  ten 
north,  but  was  then  forced  to  retreat.  X?ail- 
laud  (q.  v.),  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, has  written  an  account  of  the  coun- 
try.— See  Burckhard's  TVcrveb  in  Mdfia  ; 
Gau's  Aholy  Discovered  MonumenU  of 
Abyssinia ;  Kiffiiud's  Vowxgey  &c.  (5  yolsl, 
with  300  plates,  Paris,  1831). 

NuDiTT,  in  the  fine  arts;  the  naked 
state  of  the  human  body,  to  study  which 
is  rqually  important  for  the  sculptor  and 
the  painter,  because,  though  the  latter 
comparatively  seldom  represents  the  hu- 
man body  entirely  without  covering,  yet 
the  appearance  of  the  covering  is  deter- 
mined by  the  structure  of  the  frame.'  The 
reason  why  sculpture  represents  the  naked 
figure  so  much  more  than  painting,  is  be- 
cause it  can  speak  to  the  mind  only 
through  the  form,  while  painting  has.  the 
advantage  of  colors,  which,  conveying  a 
lively  idea  of  reality,  compel  the  conceal- 
ment of  much  of  the  body,  and,  in  &ct, 
afford  the  artist  sufficient  means  of  ex- 
pression without  Such  an  exposure. 

NUKSTRA        SenORA,'      SUd      SSNHORA 

(Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  Our  Lacbf); 
the  beginning  of  numerous  geographical 
names;  for  mstance,  J^wesira  Senora  de 
los  Remedios  de  PueUo  JSTaevo. 

NuEvo  (Spanish  for  new)  appears  in 
many  geographical  names. 

Nuisance.  Nuisiuices  are  either  com' 
man,  by  which  the  public  in  general  are 
incommoded,  or  vrivalej  and  affecting  par- 
ticular individuals.  Of  the  former  class 
are  all  obstructions  of  the  public  high- 
ways, as  by  putting  up  a  gate  across  the 
road ;  placing  a  person  in  the  streets  of  a 
thronged  city  to  distribute  handbills  of 
one's  trade,  whereby  a  crc^d  is  collected ; 
keeping  a  stage-coach  in  the  street  an  un- 
reasonable time  for  taking  in  and  discharg- 
inff  passengers  or  freight;  'occupying  a 
side  of  the  street,  for  loading  and  unload- 
iiiff  wagons  a  great  part  of  the  day,  though 
it  be  at  tlie  warehouse  of  the  person  who 
employs  the  wagons,  and  though  tliere  be 
sunicient  room  for  two  wagons  to  pass 
each  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ; 
or  occupying  the  street  for  the  purpose  of 
sawing  timl^r,  though  it  is  done  that  the 
timber  may  be  taken  into  an  adjoininff 
yard.  But  taking  down  a  building,  and 
puttinff  up,  instead  of  it,  a  higher  one, 
whereby  tne  street  is  darkened,  is  not  a 
common  nuisance.  Obstructing  a  navi- 
gable river,  which  is  but  another  high  way, 
is  a  common  nuisance,  as  bv  mooring  a 
barge  across  it,  erecting  a  bridge,  or  ^uk- 
ins  any  obstruction  in^the  cliannel.  But 
where  a  vessel  was  sunk  in  a  river  by  ac- 


cident, it  was  held,  in  one  case,  that  clw 
owner  did  not,  by  neglecting  to  raise  and 
remove  it,  render  himself  liable  to  indict- 
ment for  a  common  nuisance,  though  the 
navigation  was  in  some  degree  obstnicted. 
A  neglect  mav  be  the  occasion  of  a  nui- 
sance of  this  description,  as  well  as  a  posi- 
tive act,  as  where  a  person  neglected  to 
clear  the  channel  of  a  river  on  his  own 

Sounds,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  flovr 
ck.  But  such  a  neglect  would  not,  in 
all  cases,  be  a  nuisance,  either  common  or 
private,  since  it  canbot,  in  geueraJ,  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  duty  of  all  proprietors  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  to  keep  the  cbann^ 
fi^e  through  their  lands.  Tumults  and 
annoying  sounds  are  another  species  of 
common  nuisance ;  and  a  common  scold, 
by  perpetually  disturbing  the  pubtic,  be- 
coiiies  liable  to  indictment  and  punish- 
ment therefor.  Poisoning  streams  is  an 
offence  of  this  description ;  and  so  tdso  ia 
the  occaffloning  noisome  smells,  to  the 
public  inconvenience.  Common  nuisances 
are  punisliable  at  the  suit  of  the  public, 
by  mdictment  Private  nuisances  are 
similar  in  kind,  but  are  annoyances  to  on- 
ly a  few,  and  the  persons  who  suffer  inay 
have  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  per- 
son who  occasions  them.  Another  ret iie- 
dy,  both  against  common  and  private  nui- 
sances, is  the  riffht  that  every  person  in- 
commoded by  them  has  to  abate  or  re- 
move them.  Thus  if  one  wishes  to  pass 
along  a  street  which  another  has  encum- 
bered by  some  nuisance,  he  is  not  oblieed 
to  wait  to  indict  the  party  offending  before 
he  can  pass,  but  he  has  a  right  to  remove 
it,  provided  he  docs  so  without  making 
^ny  riot  or  tumult.  And  so  if  a  person 
unlawfully  builds  a  dam  across  a  stream, 
whereby  the  water  is  made  to  flow  back 
upon  his  neighbor's  land,  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  overflowed  may  go  upon  anotiier 
person's  land,  without  tumult,  fbrre  or 
riot,  and  remove  the  ohstnjction  ;  but  he 
must  be  certain  that  the  dam  is  a  nui- 
sance, before  he  ventures  upon  such  a 
step.  Erecting  a  smelting- bouse  near  to 
one^  land,  whereby  the  grass  and  herb- 
age are  destroyed,  has  been  held  to  be  a 
nuisance.  So  is  turning  water  towards 
one's  house,  so  that  it  runs  into  his  cellar. 
So  is  erecting  a  bridge,  or  setting  up  a 
ferry,  very  near  to  another  bridge  or  ferry, 
so  as  to  take  away  tolls.  So  a  sesspool, 
tallow-furnace,  place  for  keeping  swine^ 
lime-kiln,  brew-house,  tannery,  and  gias^- 
house,  have  been  held  to  be  nuisances,  in 
particular  instances,  where  they  ^vere 
placed  too  near  dwelling-houses.  In  one 
instance,  in  England,  a  blacksmith^sshop^ 
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of  wbksh  a  n«ghbor  complained,  askeq)- 
ing  bim  awake  during  the  night  by  the 
hammering,  was  held  to  be  a  private 
puiauioe,  though  the  blacksmith  alleged, 
JD  defence,  that  he  did  not  work  at  unsea- 
Bonable  houik  A  pigeon-hoase,  ordove- 
eote,  is  not  a  nuisance.  In  case  of  com- 
plaint by  a  lawyer  against  a  school  kept 
near  to  his  office,  as  disturinng  him  in  his 
studies,  the  school  was  held  to  be  no 
Daisance. 

Nullity,  in  the  law  of  continental  Eu- 
rope, is  the  enure  invalidity  of  a  legal  pro* 
ceeding,  or  legal  instrument  It  is  distin- 
guished from  mere  incorrectness,  which 
may  be  reme<yed,  while  this  defeats  the 
whole  process.  The  declaration  of  nullity 
is  most  frequent  in  tiie  French  civil  and 
criminal  law;  and  the  court  of  cassation 
(q.  V.)  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the 
tnal  of  cases  relating  to  this  point.  The 
corresponding  process  in  England  is  called 
a  writ  of  error.  In  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
vided, in  1654,  that  the  complaint  of 
nullity  should  be  brought  only  in  case  of 
incurable  defects,  and  within  thirty  yeara. 
NuMAirriA,  a  town  in  that  part  of  Spain 
called  bpr  the  Romans  Htapania  3\irnuo- 
nengisj  is  celebrated  for  its  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  Roman  power.  The  na- 
tives of  Spain  had  continued  the  strugglo 
even  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  Vina- 
thus  (q.  v.)  had  endeavored  to  organize  a 
Keneral  insurrection  of  the  Spanira  tribes, 
rhe  plan  failed ;  and,  while  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Celtiberians  (q.  v.)  returned  to 
mbmisBioii,  Uio  Numantians,  who  belong- 
ed to  the  Celtiberian  tribe  Arevaci,  deter- 
nined  to  hold  out.  The  position  of  Nu- 
nantia  on  a  steep  height  on  the  Douro 
Duerol  at  the  confluence  of  the  Punto, 
lUowed  an  attack  only  on  one  side,  which 
vas  strengthened  by  art.  The  first  at- 
empt  of  the  Roman  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  pnetor  Fompeius  Aulus 
A.  U.  616),  was  unsuccessful,  and  attend- 
d  with  great  loss.  Yet  more  dismceful 
ras  tlie  fiulure  of  the  consul  Hostilius 
fancinuB  (617),  who  was  conipelled  t5 
apitulate  on  terms  which  the  senate  re- 
ised  to  ratify.  The  commanders  who 
ticceeded  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
leot  with  the  brave  Numantians,  who 
mounted  <»ily  to  8000  men  capable  of 
eaiiog  arms.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
oung«r,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was 
nally  sent  against  them,  with  a  force  of 
OfiOO  men.  He  determined  to  reduce 
le  place  by  femine,  and,  Iwving  cut 
lem  off  fiom  all  supplies^  compelled  the 
tmoant  to  jrield.  Many  of  them,  howev- 
r,  killed  their  wives  and  children  and  them- 


selves^ or  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
Thus  fell  Numantia,  which  had  resisted  the 
armsof  Rome  for  fourteen years,afterasiege 
of  fourteen  montiis  (621  A.  U.,  133  B.  C). 
The  town  .was  desunoyed  by  the  conquer- 
or. Soria  (6000  inhabitants)  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia. 

NincA  PoiffPiLius,  the  second  king  of 
Rome,  reigned  from  714  to  672  B.  C.  (or 
from  the  thirty-ninth  to  the  eighty-first 
year  after  the  buildinffof  the  cityl  He 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Pomnilius  Pompo, 
a  distinguished  Sabine,  and  tne  husband  of 
Tatia,  the  daugnter  of  the  Tatius  who,  for 
a  long'  period,  shared  the  kiusdom  with 
Romulus.  After  he  had  lived  with  her 
as  a  private  individual  in  his  native  place 
for  thirteen  years,  he  retired,  upon  her 
death*  to  the  country,  where  he  led  a  se- 
cluded life,  till  he  was  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  his  retirement  to  the  throne. 
Numa  was  not,  like  Romulus,  a  warrior, 
but  pooBCflocd  all  the  qualities  of  a  kwgiv- 
er  and  a  just  and  wise  ruler.  He  greatly 
strengthened  the  civil  institutions  of  Rome, 
by  uniting  them  with  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Numa  rose  fiur  above  his  contem- 
poraries^ by  the  conception  that  no  mortal 
can  bring  himself  into  communion  with 
God  otherwise  than  in  thought  (as  Plu- 
tarch has  related,.ln  his  life  of  Numa).  Ho 
was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  worship. 
The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  pon- 
tiflces,  flamines,  and  vestals,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  calendar  (q.  v.),  the  fixing  of 
the  dUs/atH  and  ntfoMi,  die  veneration 
for  iermnni,  or  boundary -stones,  intended 
for  the  security  of  property,  the  founding 
of  corporations,  ana  the  al)oli8hing  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  are  all  attributed  to  bim. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was'  closed  for  the 
first  time  during  his  reign.  Tradition  re- 
lates that  the  nymph  Egeria  (q.  v),  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia,  was  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  Numa.  Some  have  endeavored 
to  make  htm  the  pupil  of  Pythagoras ;  but  . 
they  lived  at  least  two  centuries  apart. 
He  left  an  only  daughter,  Pompilia,  who 
married  Numa  Martius,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Ancus  Maitius,  the  fourth  king 
of  Rome. 

NuBiBER.    (See  Noun,) 

Numbers.    (See  JVotomm.) 

NuMEKAToa  OF  A  FRACTION ;  that  num- 
ber which  stands  above  the  line,  and 
shows  how  many  partd  the  fraction  con- 
sists o^  as  the  dtnomxMdor  represents  the 
number  of  parts  into  wliksh  the  unit  ia 
supposed  to  be.divided. 

Numismatics  is  the  name  of  the  sci- 
ence which  has  for  its  object  the  study  of 
coins  and  medals,  principally  those  struck 
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by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  vfuvfMy  or 
the  Latin  numua^  si^ifying  com^ormtdaL 
The  name  of  coins  is  given  to  the  pieces 
of  metal  on  which  the  publi<;  authority 
has  impcessed  different  nuuks  to  indicate 
their  weight  and  value,  to  make  them  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange.  By  the 
word  nudaUf  when  used  in  nference  to 
modern  times,  is  understood  pieces  of 
metal  similar  to  coins,  but  not  intended  as 
means  of  exchange,  but  struck  and  dis- 
tributed in  memoiy  of  apme  impoitant 
event.  The  name  of  meatUij  however.  Is 
also  given  to  all  the  pieces  of  money 
which  have  remained  from  ancient  times. 
The  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the  two 
aides;  1.  the  obverse  side,  fiice  or  head 
{par$  advenOf  miiiea^  Pavar$\  which  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  tlie  pereon  at  whose 
command,  or  in  whose  honor,  it  was 
struck,  or  other  figures  relating  to  him. 
This  portrait  consists  either  of  the  head 
alone,  or  the  bust  (protome),  or  of  a  half 
or  fuH-length  figure.  2.  The  reverae 
(pars  avarsoj  postim,  k  revers)  contains 
mvthelogieal,  allegorical,  or  other  figures. 
The  words  around  the  bonier  form  the 
legend ;  those  in  the  middle  the  inscrip- 
tion. (See  LegttuL)  Neither  of  these 
were  originally  placed  on  coins:  the  latter, 
is  frequently  merely  a  mono^m.  The 
lower  part  oif  the  coin,  which  is  eejmntod 
by  a  luie  fiiom  the  figures,  or  the  mscrip- 
cion,  is  the  basis,  or  exergue^  and  contains 
subsidiary  matter,  as  the  date,  the  place 
where  the  piece  was  struck,  &c.  Nu- 
mismatics has  the  same  divisions  as  histo- 
ry. Ancient  numismatics  extends  to  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West;  the 
numismatics  of  the  middle  ages  com- 
mence with  Charlemagne;  m^em  nu- 
mismatics with  the  revival  of  learning. 
The  pieces  of  metal  used  first  as  monev 
were  rude  and  shapeless,  with  some  niaik 
to  indicate  at  once  their  weight  and  vahie. 
Ancient  writers  even  mention  money  of 
leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  Spartans 
and  Romans.  Money  of  wood  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  Romans;  as  also  of 
shells,  which  are  still  used  by  some  Afii- 
can  tribes.  But  gold,  silver  and  cof^r 
have  been  and  are  the  ordinary  materials 
of  money.  The  form  of  money  is  round, 
oval,  square,  triangular,  or  kxig,  as  were 
nt  finst  the  oboU,  The  study  of  medals  is 
indispensable  to  archaeology,  and  to  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  indicate  the  names  of  prov- 
inces and  cities,  determine  their  position, 
mad  present  pictures  of  manv  celebrated 
places.    They  fix  the  period,  of  events. 


determine,  sometimes,  tbeir  chanclBr,iBn 
enable  us  to  ttaoe  die  series  of  kiop. 
They  enable  us  to  learn  the  difioent  mei- 
allmgicat  processes,  the  diflforeot  alloji^ 
the  mode  of  gilding  and  plating  ^netiMd 
by  the  ancients,  the  meials  which  th^ 
used,  their  weights  and  measures,  tbdr 
difibrent  modes  of  reckoning,  the  oanNi 
and  titles  of  the  various  magisnates  tnd 
princes,  and  also  their  portrsits,  the  difo- 
ent  divinities,  with  their  attributes  tod 
titles,  the  utensils  and  the  ceremoDies  of 
their  worship,  the  costume  of  the  I 


in  fine,eveiy  thing  which  relates  to  oeueB 
civil,  militaiy  and  religious.    M edab  vm 
serve  to  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of 
art.    They  contain  representations  of  ee?- 
era!  celebrated  worics  of  antiquiw,  as  the 
Hercules  FaraeBe,the  V«ius  of  GaidQa 
Like  gems  and  statues,  they  enable  us  to 
trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of  art, 
tfi  ascertain  its  progress  among  the  moflt 
civilized  nations,  and  its  condition  amonf 
the  nide.  Medals  are  of  great  asnstnnce  to 
philology,  and  the  explanation  of  the  an- 
cient  cMfflsics.    The  ancient  medals  wen 
struck  or  cast.    Some  were  fint  cast,  and 
then  struck.      The  fifst  coins  of  Rome, 
and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  most  hare 
been  cast:  the  hammer  could  not  have 
produced  so  bold    reliefl     The  oo|^ 
coins  of  Egypt  were  cast    The  right  ef 
coining  money  has  always  been  one  of  the 
privimes  which  rutera  have  confined  to 
themselves.    The  free  cities  have  inscrib- 
ed only  their  names  on  their  coins.    Tlie 
cities  subject  to  kings  sometimes  obtained 
pennisBion  to  strike  money  in  their  o«b 
name,  but  most  frequently  were  required 
to  add  the  name  or  image  of  the  king  to 
whom  they  were  suhiecL    The  medals  ef 
the  Parthians  and  Phoenicians  ofier  vauxj 
examples  of  this  sort    Rome,  under  ito 
repumic,  allowed  no  individual  the  rigl* 
to  coin  money ;  uo  magistrate  was  to  pot 
his  image  thereon,  though,  sometime^  tfaii 
honor  was  allowed  by  a  particular  decree 
of  the  senate.    We  can  count  among  the 
numismatic   countries   only   those    into 
which  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Romans  csiml 
the  use  of  money.    The  people  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  Europe  had  so 
money,  nor  had  those  of  Asia  which  ei- 
tended  most  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Afii* 
ca  at  a  distance  from  the  Meditemneaa. 
Weight  should   be  the  standard  of  the 
value  of  money ;  and  many  voloroes  have 
been  written  on  the  value  of  coins,  and 
their  weight    The  difilculties^  however, 
have  not  been  entirely  cleared  up,  becantf 
the  same  terms  (oa,  dermtr^  seaieret)  havs 
always  been  employed  without  re|^  ^ 
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difoenoeof  time.  In  the  code  of  Jtistiii- 
iao,  complaiots  are  made  of  the  Indefi- 
luteDefls  of  these  expreesioDs  in  donations. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  dtfier- 
epee  of  weight  in  the  coins  of  different 
cities,  and  hy  our  ignorance  of  the  ydue 
of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  that  of 
bronze  at  di^erent  periods.  The  coins 
preserved  from  antiquity  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  we  possess 
fiorn  the  period  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hundred  to  one.  Medals 
are  sometimes  duff  up  singly,  or  in  small 
oufnbers,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  by  accident;  but  the  principal 
stores  are  found  in  tombs,  or  in  places 
where  fear,  avarice  or  superstition  had 
deposited  them.  Millin  thinks  that  the 
number  of  extant  medals  from  ancient 
times  may  amount  to  70,000.  Till  the 
tliird  century,  the  faces  on  medals  were 
represented  m  profile.  In  the  coins  of  the 
lower  empire,  on  the  contraiy,  we  see 
Gothic  front  fiices  filling  the  whole  field 
of  medals.  The  moderns  have  employed 
both  modes.  The  ancients  gave  more 
relief  to  the  figure.  The  art  of  coining 
has  flourished  much  in  Spain.  That 
countiy  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
ooiiiing  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  The 
most  ancient  Spanish  medak  are  of  silver ; 
iieir  form  is  rude,  the  style  of  the  design 
twrbarous.  The  numerous  cities  which 
existed  in  ancient  Gaul,  before  its  conquest 
^  the  Romans,  fidbricated  money  of  gold, 
uver  and  copper.  The  execution  of 
ome  of  them  is  excellent,  but  the  greatest 
wt  are  barbarous.  No  medals  are  known 
tf  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some 
tnick  by  some  of  the  Augustuses,  towards 
be  decline  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
ame  m^  be  said  of  Germany.  The 
aedals  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities  bear 
be  character  of  Greek  ait,  and  are  excel- 
^t.  The  medals  of  these  cities  are  nu- 
leroua,  as  the  Romans  permitted  their 
ihabitants  to  coin  money  long  after  hav- 
1^  subjected  them.  Greece  and  Asia 
Imor  present  many  fine  and  curious 
ledals.  The  coins  of  the  kings  of  Mace- 
on  are  the  roost  ancient  of  any  yet  dis- 
overed  bearing  portrsits;  and  Alexander 
•  who  commenced  his  reign  about  500 
ears  B.  C,  is  the  earliest  monarch  whose 
ledals  have  yet  been  found.  Then  succeed 
le  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  Ca- 
a,  Cyprus,  Heraclea  and  Pontus.  Afler- 
'oinls  comes  the  series  of  kings  of  Egypt, 
yria,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Thrace, 
anhia,  Armenia,  Damascus,  Cappadocia, 
aphlagonia,  Perwnos,  Galatia,  Cilicia, 
parte,  Pseoaia,  Ephus,  Illyricum,  Gaul, 


and  the  Alps.  This  series  reaches  ftcm 
the  era  of^  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Christian  era,  comprising  a  period  of  about 
390  years.  This  must  be  accounted  the 
third  medallic  series  of  ancient  monarchs; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  descends  to  the 
fourth  century,  including  some  of  the 
kings  of  Thrace,  of  Bosphorus,  and  Par* 
thia,  with  those  of  Comagene,  Edessa,  or 
Osrhoene,  Mauritania  and  Judea.  A 
perfect  and  distinct  series  is  formed  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Csesar  to 
the  Gothic  destruction  of  the  empire,  and, 
indeed,  still  later.  The  Grecian  medals 
claim  that  place  in  a  cabinet,  finom  their 
antiquity,  which  their  workmanship  might 
ensure  to  them,  independently  of  that  ad* 
ventitious  consideration.  It  is  observed 
by  Pinkerton,  that  an  immense  number  of 
the  medals  of  cities,  which,  from  their 
character,  we  must  judge  to  be  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  have  a  surprising 
strength,  beauty  and  relief)  in  their  im- 
pressions. About  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  however,  this  art  appean  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  coins 
of  Alexander  and  his  fiither  exceed  all 
that  were  ever  executed,  if  we  except 
those  of  Sicily,  Magna  Gnecia,  and  the 
ancient  ones  of  Asia  Minor.  Sicilian 
medals  are  fajpous  for  workmanship,  even 
finm  Gek>'s  time.  The  coins  of  the  Syr- 
ian kings^  succesBore  to  Alexander,  almost 
equal  his  own  in  beauty.  But  adequate 
judges  are  constrained  to  confine  their 
hi^h  praises  of  the  Greek  mint  to  those 
coins  struck  before  the  subjection  of 
Greece  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Ro- 
man coins,  considered  as  medals  in  a  cal)- 
inet,  may  be  resolved  into  two  great  di- 
visions, the  consular  and  imperial.  The 
consular  coins  seldom  or  never  bore  the 
names  or  tides  of  consuls  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  not  improperly  called  cofutiter,  because 
they  were  struck  in  the  consular  tiroes  of 
Rome.  These  have  also  been  deuomi- 
nated  *^  coins  of  families,"  and  are  arranged 
according  to  the  names  inscribed  on 
them.  The  brass  cbnsular  coins  aie 
rather  uninteresting,  consisting  chiefly  of 
laree,  unwieldy  pieces,  with  types  of 
insipid  similarity.  Few  of  them  have  any 
imagery  or  symbol.  Gold  was  first  coin- 
ed at  Rome,  sixty-two  yean  after  the  ap- 
plicatioa  of  the  mint  to  silver.  The  gen- 
eral gold  coin  is  the  avreiu.  The  consu- 
lar coins,  whose  number  is  estimated  at 
200  in  brass,  and.  2000  in  silver,  extend 
not  to  above  100  in  gold,  most  of  which 
are  curious.  The  name  of  imjoerial  med- 
als is  applied  specifically  to  tnose  struck 
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after  the  conchuicm  of  the  republican  era 
of  Rome  down  to  the  fiiU  <ff  the  Roman 
empire.  Caiiis  Julius  Cseaar  was  the  fiist 
Roman  who  obtained  permission  to  put 
his  figure  upon  medals.  The  triumvirs 
had  each  his  set  of  medals.  The  medals 
struck  after  thn  death  and  apotheosis  of 
Augustus  bear  the  title  Divus  Augutitus. 

•  With  Constantino  commences  the  series 
of  medals  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  or 
of  Constant! nople.  The  seriesiof  imperial 
medals  concludes  with  those  of  Michael 
IX.  The  colonial  medals  had  sometimes 
Greek,  sometimes  even  Punic,  legends; 
but  those  with  Latin  only  are  far  more 
numerous.  Some  of  these  coins  are  ele- 
gant ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rude 
and  uninteresting.  They  begin  with  Ju- 
lius and  Antony,  and  occur  onl^  in  brass. 
Most  of  the.  gold  consular  corns  are  of 
great  beau^  and  high  value.  The  coins 
of  the  middle  ages  embrace  the  hraeUaUs^ 
&C.,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  were  circulated  in  thQ 
newly-formed  European  states— the  sec- 
ond incunalnda  of  the  forgotten  art  of 
coinage.  Numismatics  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  unknown,  as  a  science,  to 
the  ancients.  It  does  not  appear  from  any 
ancient  works,  that  any  value  was  set 
upon  coins  as  curiosities  by  the  collectors 
of  works  of  art,  in  the  times  of  Augustus 
and  the  Antonines,  though  there  were,  at 
that  time,  series  of  coins  of  cities,  some  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  attract 
attention  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  execution.  Such 
are  the  coins  of  Sybaris,  and  the  cities  of 
Magna  Groecia,  which,  with  their  inde- 
pendence, lost  the  right  of  coinage.  This 
disregard  is  more  remarkable,  as  gems, 
which  are  so  neariy  allied  to  them,  were 
in  high  esteem ;  but,  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, 
century,  princes  and  private  individuals, 
particulany  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany, 
rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  fi>r  collecting 
these  remains  of  antiquity,  at  first,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  of  obtaining  portraits  of 
the  chief  characters  of  Roman  history. 
Learned  treatises  soon  succeeded  these 
first  collections,  in  which  the  chief  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  striking  impressions. 
The  earliest  treatise  upon  numismatics 

.was  published  by  a  Spaniard,  Antonio 
Agostino,  in  1577,  in  his  dialogues,  which 
have  been  translated  into  all  fanguases. 
Jac.  and  Octav.  Strada,  by  works  illus- 
trated witli  plates,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  ffreat  and  the  rich  to  this  subject. 
Wolfgang  Lazius,  physician  to  Ferdinand 
I,  made  use  of  coins  for  the  illustration  of 


history.  Fuhrio  Orrini  and  Ad.Oeoo,t 
physician  at  Augsbuig,  applied  themselfei 
to  the  study  of  3ie  Roman  family  and  im- 
perial coins ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  thit 
the  latter  restricted  himself  so  much  in  In 
inquiries,  for  his  process,  with  respect  to 
chronological  arrangement,  was  coiife» 
edly  good.  Hub.  Goitz,  the  son  of  a 
painter,  of  Wfirtzburg,  is  particularly  wo^ 
thy  of  mention,  as  the  first  who  poA 
much  attention  to  Grecian  coins;  bat 
there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  wriien 
of  that  period,  which  rendera  a  great  pert 
of  their  labora  useless.  Goltz  was  at  once 
a  draughtsman  and  an  engraver,  but  bd^ 
fered  himself  to  introduce  so  much  of  In 
own  invention  into  his  engravings  of 
coins,  that  they  aib  liable  to  suspidon  in 
many  cases  where  they  may  have  been 
correct  Meanwhile,  the  art  of  imitating 
the  genuine  antique  coins  began  to  be 
practised.  At  firm,  without  any  intentioii 
of  deceiving,  but  merely  to  facilitate  tin 
study,  the  skilful  die-cutters  CaTino, 
Belli,  &c.,  at  Padua,  Parma  and  Vicenze. 
made  imitations  of  ancient  coins ;  but 
these  imitations  were  afterwards  panBd 
ofi^  for  genuine,  and  soon  became  an  aro* 
cte  of  trade,  which  has  continued  to  tUi 
day, — See  Sestini^  Sopra  i  modtnd  F\dif- 
colon  di  Medaglie  Grtcke  ttnUehe,  dt 
(Florence,  1836,  4to.).— The  great  num- 
bers of  counterfeit  coins  deterred  raanj, 
during  the  period  which  now  commenced, 
fivm  the  study  of  numismatics;  at  least,  it 
lessened  the  taste  for  this  study,  a]wa3f« 
difficult  on  account  of  the  learned  appa- 
ratus necessary ;  but  the  researches  into 
separate  departments  of  the  science  be* 
came  more  extensive,  and  the  works  of 
Vaillant,  Spanbeim,  J.  J.  Gessner,  Pelletin, 
not  to  mention  numerous  others,  wiio 
have'  applied  immense  stores  of  learnim 
to  the  illustration  and  explanation  of  nu- 
mismatics, are  well  worthy  of  attentkn, 
though  they  ard  not  to  be  implicitly  trac- 
ed. The  materials  had  now  so  modi 
increased,  by  the  accumulation  of  newly- 
discovered  pieces  (Vaillant  vish^  the  £«t 
several  times ;  Pellerin  added  to  the  IV 
risian  cabinet  alone  33,000  ancient  coioe^ 
that  a  critical  selection  and  anrangement 
of  the  genuine  became  doubly  necessarv; 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  general  survey  oi 
^em.  Joseph  Eckhel  (q.  v.)  undeitook 
this  task  with  success,  and,  by  a  strict  ^ 
ographical  and  chronolo^cal  method,  in- 
troduced so  much  order  into  this  science 
tiiat  great  light  was  shed  upon  many  ob- 
scure points  of  history  and  archoeolo0; 
His  system  was  first  practically  applied  Df 
himself  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cabiotf 
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•t  Vkima,  and  afierwanbi  piwented  in  an 
improved  form  in  his  creat  work  Doc- 
(rmaAWnoriMiveferiiiti  (Vienna,  179S^-98, 
8  voky  4to.),  to  which  all  later  reaearches 
can  only  be  considered  as  additions  or 
improvements.   Domenico  Sest^ni  follow- 
ed this  pystem  in  his  works  upon  the  nu- 
mnnuitic  Hermee — Lettere  e  Diasertaxiohe 
^^mumaiieh€  (10  vols.);  Mionnet,  in  his 
De$er.  <k»  MidcdUes  Oreeques  antiques  (a 
iifth  supplementary   volume   of  whicn 
has  aheady  appeared).     The  invesdca- 
tions  into  the  inixtures  of  metals,  and  3ie 
execution  of  the  stamps;  the  fbirn,  size, 
weight,  value  and  number  of  the  ancient 
ooios;  their  genuineness  or  spuriousuess, 
become  susce^ble  of  more  certainty,  by 
the  accumulation  of  materials  of  compari- 
son; and  the  understanding  of  the  types 
and  legends  is  also  ftailitated  by  similar 
means.    The  coins  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  have   fixim  time   to   time   been 
hvoc^t  to  light,  are  now  sought  for  with 
zeaL    By  pursuinff  the  same  method  with 
the  modem  as  with  the  ancient  coins,  ar- 
ranging  them  in  a  strictly  chronological 
eider,  thc^  have  been  made  to  shed  Tiffht 
upon  sutdects  which  manuscripts  had  kft 
unexplained.    The  separate  works  upon 
the  coins  of  difl^rent  countries,  such  as 
those  by  Lastonaso  for  Spain,  Zanetti  for 
Italy,  Le  Blanc  for  France,  Leake  for 
En^and,  Bicherodt  for  Denmark,  &&, 
Becker  for  Germany,  Voigt  for  Bohemia, 
and  others,  affbtd  a  mass  of  materials,  but 
ue  rametimes  open  to  criticism.     We 
shoukl  here  also  mention  K.  F.  W.  Erb- 
ttein^s  Numismatic  Fragments  relative  to 
SBazon  Hiscory,  together  with  an  Appen- 
lix  of  the  remarkable  Coins  of  the  Middle 
Iges  (Dresden,  1827,  in  German);  and 
"&.  Jak.  G6tz's  Imperial  German  Coins 
f  the  Middle  Ages,  containing  600  coins 
ram  Charlemagne  to  Maximilian  I,  in  52 
thographic     plates,    with    descriptions 
Dreaden,  1828).    The  modem  coins  and 
ledala  are  more  valuable  as  specimens  of 
rt  than  as  historical  guides.    They  are, 
a  Herder  has  remarked,  a  striking  proof 
r  the  varieties  of  taste.    The  review  of 
le  progress  of  numismatics  is  facilitated 
y  the  splendid  woiks  entided  HiaUnres 
UtaSHques^  such  as  those  of  Louis  XIV, 
IV,  Napoleon,  &c.    Some  authors  have 
Bated    of  particular   coins — Lilienthal's 
alnnet  of  DoHars  (TMemi6tn«<);  Kdh- 
i^  Cabinet  of  Ducats  [DvJuiimiudjimd) ; 
dflune^a  Cabinet  of  Groschen  (QroaiAtn- 
Miel),  &^ ;  and  this  method  renders  a 
ore    minute    examination    practicable. 
.  Oh.  Schmieder's  Dictionary  of  Numis- 
•Acm — HanduiMerbvick   der  gesammien 
▼oi*.  IX.  do 


M&nxbmde  (Halle  and  fieriin,  1811^15) 
is  a  truly  learned  manual.  The  literature 
of  numismatics  is  prolific ;  and  there  are 
several  works  which  will  aaaist  the  stu- 
dent in  a  general  view  of  the  science,  such 
as  Bandiai  BtbUotheea  MtmanOf  $eu  JkiC' 
tonmiquideReMmaria9erw9^ed,aLJi. 
Fabriao  (Hambuig,  1719,  4ta);  Lmtius 
BMoUteca  Mmana,  de.  (Leipsic,  1801, 2 
vols.) ;  but  a  work  is  yet  wanting  which 
shall  give  a  full  view  of  the  actual  slate 
of  the  science. — See,  also,  Pinkeiton's 
E$9M  en  Medak  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  London, 
1789);  Evelyn's  JVioRumiito  (folio,  1607); 
and  Addison's  JDitdogues  on  ancient  Mtd" 
al$  (London,  1726). 

Nuncios;  the  persons  sent  by  the  pope 
.on  foreign  missions  which  concern  eocle 
siastical  afiairs.  (See  Legale.)  The  Ro- 
man bishops  had  agents  at  the  court  of 
the  emperors  fix>m  the  fourth  century,  un* 
der  the  name  of  apocnsiarii  and  rtspofir 
9(de$,  It  was  not  till  the  ninth  century, 
that  the  increasing  power  of  the  pope  oc- 
casioned eztraofdmary  mismons  of  legates 
to  provincial  synods  and  foreign  courts, 
when  subjects  of  neat  inmortanoe  were 
to  be  considered.  In  the  eleventh  centu- 
ry, Nicholas  II  and  Alexander  II  sent  such 
representatives  ad  visitandas  jnrnnnciaB,  to 
root  out  heresies,  with  unlimited  power — 
a  measure  of  which  Gregory  VII  and  his 
succesBona^  of  course,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves. The  legates  preaded  at  the  sy- 
nods which  they  convoked,  and  decided 
in  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  afbirs. 
l^an V  bidiops  procured  the  office  of  legate 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  forei^  legates  into  their  dioceses ; 
but  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  open 
resistance  of  the  German  bishops,  could 
prevent  the  inroads  of  papal  power.  Eng- 
land freed  heraelf  from  this  intrusion  by 
having  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
clared peipetual  legate  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  Philip  the  Fair,  kinff  of  France, 
even  daied  to  arrest  &JP&Pcl1  Mgate,  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Toe  German  bishops 
bad  succeeded,  down  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  preventing  the  establishment  of 
permanent  legates,  and  their  tribunals; 
but,  when  the  reformation  pressed  the  Ger- 
man Catholic  church  extremely  hard, 
the  pope  succeeded  in  introducing  them. 
Thus  originated  four  permanent  nuntui- 
ft«r«,  with  archiepiscopal  privileges,  at  Vi- 
enna, Coloffoe,  Lucerne  and  Brussels ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the  cleigy, 
Pius  VI  even  established  a  new  one  at 
Munich,  in  1785.  Joseph  II,  Oct  12, 
1785,  denied  the  ri^ht  ot  the  nuncios  to 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  afibirs^  and  the 
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archbithopt  of  Mayence,  TrevM,  Cologne 
and  Gahaaig,  agreed^  at  the  congreaa  of 
Ems,  to  limit  the  popes  to  the  privileges 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in-  the  first  cen- 
turies over  foreigD  dioceses.  But  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  suppofted  the  nuncio 
Zoglio,  and  the  party  of  the  nuncio,  at 
Brussels,  who  had  been  at  first  driven 
away,  was  victorious  during  the  troubles 
in  the  Netheriands,  excited  by  the  roeas- 
ures  of  the  emperor  Joseph ;  and,  in  Ger- 
many, the  bishops  of  Wficzburg,  Spire, 
Hildesheim  and  Liege,  formed  a  party 
opposed  to  the  above-mentioned  arch- 
bisnops.  Joseph  II  could  no  longer  sup- 
port the  latter,  on  account  of  the  dissatis- 
nedon  of  his  own  subjects,  and,  afier  his 
death,  in  1790,  the  old  state  of  things  was 
veatorad,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  be- 
came firmer  than  before,  until  the  French 
Devolution  changed  the  foce  of  Europe. 
At  present,  the  nuncios  at  Munich  fuid 
Vieiina  can  do  nothing  without  the  con- 
aent  of  the  courts,  and,  in  Austria,  eveiy 
clergyman  is  prohibited  fix>m  transacting 
business  with  the  p<»)e  through  his  nun- 
cio. The  nuncio  in  Lucerne,  restored  in 
1803,  enjoys  the  greatest  remains  of  a 
power  incompatible  with  the  advance- 
ment of  dvilization.    (See  bUtmuniiuB.) 

Nuhia;  a  village  of  Ink  Arabi,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to 
Mosul ;  supposed  ^  be  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nineveh.  Here  are  mounds  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Babylon.  The  first  is 
about  a  mile  firom  Mosul,  and  is  neariv  a 
mile  in  ciiouit  The  second,  considerably 
hi^er,  but  less  extensive,  is  crowned  by  a 
buildinc  with  a  cupola,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  ton3>  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  is  vis- 
ited by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Similar  mounds  may  be  traced  fiother  up 
for  several  miles. 

Nuns.    (See  Monatleriet.) 

Ncrovo  (Italian  for  new)  appears  in  ma- 
ny geographical  names* 

NuaEMBsaG,  formeriy  a  firee  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  fiunous,  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  its  extensive  commerce,  situated 
in  the  ancient  circle  of  Franconia,  was 
given  to  Bavaria  by  the  act  of  the  German 
confederacy,  and  taken  possession  o^ 
SepL  15,  1806.  It  had,  in  1822,  Sl,660 
inhabitants  within  the  walls:  the  suburbs 
contain  5770.  The  small  river  Pegnitz 
divides  the  city  into  two  parts;  Ion.  IP  4f 
23"  E. ;  lat.  ^  26"  55^'  N.  The  inhabitants 
are  meetly  Lutherans.  Like  Pisa  (though 
not  to  the  same  degreel  Nuremberg  is 
distinguished  for  traces  of  ages  long  aone 
by — monuments,  churches,  bouses,  which 
vemiod  the  hahoJdrr  af  ancient  times,  and 


render  it,  for  every  lover  of  hislioiy,  aad 
pardcuMv  for  eveiy  German,  a  pecuUar- 
ty  intereenng  place.  The  aDcient  oead& 
on  a  hill,  contains  the  public  galleiy  ot 
mctures,  with  many  paintinjes  on  ^ass. 
The  city  ha]1, 275  (German)  feet  long,  is  a 
famous  building,  in  which  many  pictures 
of  Albert  DOrer  are  still  preserved.  The 
Gothic  church  of  St  Lawrence,  the  beai>- 
tiful  church  of  St.  Sebakius,  with  the  ex- 

3uisite  bronze  cenotaph^  the  church  of  St 
ames,  and  the  restored  church  of  St 
Giles,  the  arsenal,  and  other  buMdinga,  am 
ornaments  to  the  city.  The  library  of  the 
city  is  considerable ;  the  high  school  good. 
It  has  a  polytechnic  school,  a  conservaloiy 
of  antiquities  and  Nuremberg  worica  <x 
arts,  and  an  academy  of  fine  artst  Bwfote 
the  passage  to  the  fast  Indies  round  ttia 
cape  of  C^od  H<^  waa  discovered,  Nu- 
remberg was  one  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial places  in  the  worid,  as'lt  waa  the  gnat 
mart  of  the  produce  of  the  East,  onming 
from  Italy,  and  going  to  the  North.  Bat 
the  change  in  tw  commercial  world!,  the 
devastations  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  mad 
the  antiquated  institutiooa  of  the  city,  pot 
a  stop  to  her  prosperity.  Yet  the 
factures  of  the  place  are  soil  very  * 
enble:  it  manufocturea 
iron  wire  and  waresij^k 
Sical  instruments,  maps,  enmvingB,  4ec 
The  toys  made  here  go  to  aU  parts  of  tiw 
world,  as  the  fruaal  habits  and  groat  in- 
dustry of  the  inluuDitants,  aasistad  even  fay 
young  children,  enable  them  to  make 
them  very  cheap.  The  income  of  tluB 
once  imperial  city  is  valued  at  800,000 
florins.  She  possessed  a  territory  of  about 
490  square  miles,  with  40fi00  ioibabitaBlB. 
Informadon  respecting  her  former  hiaioiy 
and  works  of  ait  is  to  be  found  in  die 
Mbrnbamsckes  Tagehenbuck  (2  vola^  ISStt 
and  18SS),  of  which  Der  Sammiw  f9ar 
Kund  und  Mtrtham  (1824  et  seq.,  with 
engravings)  is  a  condnuation.  The  soci- 
ety of  artists  and  fiiends  of  the  aria  are 
publishing  a  work  called  Die  Ma-rAerger 
KimttUr^  getchUdai  nach  ihnm  Ltbtn  wmd 
^^ien.— 9)furemberg  gingerbread  is  fo- 
mous  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ger- 
many. 

NuTATioir  (from  the  Latin  nulalaa)  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  the  article  JK«- 
cusion  qf  the  Eqidnoxet^  the  reaaoiia  aia 
given  why  the  axis  of  the  J^obe  undar- 
goes  annually  a  change  of  j^oaitioQ  of 
about  50^',  on  account  of  the  irregularis 
in  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  mool^ 
occasioned  by  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth.  Of  these  w',  30^',  on  an  aveaafe^ 
are  referrible  to  the  attraction  of  tke  i 
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B«t  Ae  cnmot  prbduce  this  •ffect  regu- 
kriy,  on  account  of  her  own  change  of 
pootion;  and  there  result  from  these 
cbaofes  not  onlj  inequalities  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
rat  also  a  small  motion  or  nuUdion  in  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  w  in  the  plane  of  the 
equator,  in  consequence  or  which  the 
ttus  appear  sometimes  to  approach  the 
equator,  at  other  times  to  noede  from  it, 
vaiying  from  their  mean  place  about  9i 
•BcomuL  This  apparent  chance  in  the 
declination  of  the  stars  was  first  mscovered 
by  observation  by  Bradlejr,  and  the  physi- 
oal  causes  of  it  were  explained  by  D'Alem- 
bert  and  odievs.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
ebange  in  the  position  of  the  moon  to- 
wards the  earth  must  produce  a  change 
ia  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the 
q)hen»dal  part  of  the  earth.  Now,  this 
postion  is  aflfocted  considerably  by  the 
ehange  in  the  situation  of  the  moon^ 
DodM^  which  are  subjected  to  an  annual 
motion  of  about  18^,  completing  a  revolu- 
tion round  the  heavens  in  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen  yean.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  position  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the 
equator  can  vary  10^,  and  the  change  in 
the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the  sphe- 
roidal part  of  the  earth;  arising  from  this 
change  of  inclination,  produces  the  nuta- 
tion ^9^  seconds^  the  period  of  which  is 
shoot  ei^^iteen  or  nineteen  ysais.  The 
procession  and  nutation  alter  the  riflfat 
sscensionB,  declinations  and  longitudes 
of  the  faKBavenly  bodies;  the  Imitudes 
rtihiain  unchanged.  D'Alembett  (in  his 
Rtduardi€8  nor  la  Prictiaion  du  imor 
fioms  H  ntr  la  MOation  (Paris,  1749, 
4to.)  and  Laplace  (MicaMque  CdegU) 
have  succeeded,  by  analvsis,  in.  re- 
ducing all  these  intricate  phenomena  to 
the  law  of  gravity  with  the  most  complete 
aoccesB,  and  the  cOTrections,  calculated 
thereupon,  and  contained  in  the  astro- 
nomical UiUes,  agree  niost  perfecdy  with 
observations. 

Nut-Oalls.  (See  CkM,  GaU  Fbf,  and 
GaUieJieid.) 

NiTYHATCH  (ntta,  lin.);  a  genus  of 
birds  somewbflvt  allied  in  their  habits  to 
the  woodpeckers.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed as  follows:  Bill  moderate,  very  hard, 
conic-subulate,  subrounded,  a  little  com- 
pressed, straight,  edces  sharp,  mandibles 
equal,  lower  usually  having  a  small  angle ; 
nostrils  basal,  ortHCular,  open,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane,  and  covered  by  bristly 
feathen ;  tongue  short,  cartilaginous,  bony, 
anil  jagged  at  tip;  feet  robust,  hind-toe 
elongaSsd;  wings  moderate;  tail  rather 
short,  having  twelve  feathers,  rounded  at 


tip.  The  sexes  are  similar,  and  the  Toong 
differ  but  litde  from  the  aduhs.  These 
birds  are  found  in  all  cold  nnd  temperate 
climates.  They  are  generally  sohtaiy,  live 
in  woodsy  climbing  the  tninks  and 
branches  of  trees  in  punuit  of  insects, 
which  are  their  principal  Ibod,  though, 
when  these  are  scarce,  tiiev  will  eat  nuts 
and  fruit  It  is  firom  their  ability  in 
cracking  nuts  that  they  have  obtained 
their,  various  common  name&-^TherB  are 
three  species  indij^enous  to  the  U.  States, 
the  S.  CandmtnaUf  S,  Canadenii§  and  S. 
pusiUa;  for  a  detailed  account  of  which 
see  Wilson's  American  OrmUhologyj  1,  p.^ 
40,  and  h,  p.  105. 

NuTMBo.  The  use  of  this  fruit  for  cu- 
linary puiposes  is  well  known,  and  is  now 
eveiy  where  femiliar  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized worid.  With  the  £ast  Indians  it  is, 
besides,  em|rfoyed  as  a  masticatory,  it 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  hsive  been 
veiy  anciently  known,  at  least  among  Eu- 
ropeans ;  fer  the  Qreeks  and  RMnans 
have  left  no  account  of  it,  and  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  the  eariy  Arabian  writers. — 
The  tree  (the  nufrig^Ua  mowkata  of  bota- 
nists) is  a  imtive  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
and  is  remarkable  fer  the  beauty  of  ito 
foliage.  It  attains  the  height  of  about 
thirty  feet,  and  the  branches  are  disposed 
four  or  fire  together,  almost  in  whorls, 
forming  a  rounded  and  veiy  dense  sum- 
mit. The  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate, 
smooth,  oval-lanoeolate,  of  a  fine  green 
color  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The 
flowers  an  dic^ious,  small,  yeUowiab,  and 
inconspicuou&  The  fivit  Is  a  drupe,  about 
as  lai^  as  a  peach,  smooth  externally,  and 
yellow  when  it  arrives  at  maturity:  the 
outer  envelope  is  fi«(hy,  and  opens  at  the 
summit  into  two  valves,  disclosing  the 
scarlet  mace,  which  forms  the  second  en- 
velope :  the  mace  is  a  fleshy,  fibrous  mem- 
brane, having  a  reticulated  appearance, 
which  turns  yeDow  vrith  a^  and  becomes 
brittle  vriien  diy:  the  thvd  envelope  is 
thin,  hard,  and  blackish-brown :  the  nut, 
or,  more  properly,  kernel,  consisiB  of  a 
Tcary  firm,  white,  oily  substance,  penetrated 
with  numerous  iirepular  branching  veins. 
The  tree  constant^  bean  flowere  and 
fiiiits  of  all  ages,  and  its  leaves  fidl  so  in- 
sensibly that  the  loss  is  not  perceived. 
About  nine  months  are  required  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  maturity.  Mace  is  veiy  com- 
monly employed  as  a  culinary  spice,  and 
resembles  the  nutmeg  in  taste  and  odor, 
but  is  more  pungent  and  bitter. — ^For  a 
long  time,  the  Dutch  had  the  monopcdy 
of  the  commerce  in  nutmegs;  but,  about 
the  year  1770,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
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Isle  of  France,  and  thenoe  paased  into 
Surinam,  the  West  Indies,  and  otiier  peiti 
of  tropical  America. 

NuTEiTiON.  (See  Chyme^  and  Dtfspep' 
9%a;  also  Mim^  placed,  by  mistake, 
after  M-SouU^  voL  i,  p.  177.) 

Nux  Vomica  (shyehnM  nuK'Wmica) ; 
an  East  Indian  tree  of  moderate  size,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  family  apoemiMD, 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter,  but  not 
milky.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and  en- 
tire ;  the  corolla  monopetaious  and  tubu- 
lar, surrounding  five  stamens  and  a  single 
style.  The  miit  is  globular,  about  aa 
laige  as  an  orange,  and  contains  several 
seeds.  These  scms  are  circular,  flat,  with 
a  praminence  in  the  middle  on  both  sides, 
of  a  gray  color,  and  covered  with  a  woolly 
subsumce,  but,  internally,  hard  and  horay. 
They  have  been  long  known  ii)  commerce 
under  the  name  of  vomie  ftufo,  and  it  has 
been  pretended  that  they  may  be  taken 
by  men  with  impunity,  although  an  ex- 
ceedin^y  violent  poison  to  other  animals. 
Experience  has  not  borne  out  this  asser- 
tion, and  it  is  now  generally  rejected  from 
the  maUria  mtdiea  as  a  deleterious  drug. 
The  seeds  are,  however,  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  ardent  sphits  in  many  places, 
and  are  fireouently  used  for  poisomng  nox- 
ious animals. 

Nr  (Danish  and  Swedish  for  new)  ap- 
pears m  many  geographical  names^  as 
JVWai«i(New]and). 

mAvKB;adepaitmentofFrance.  (See 
DaoartmenL) 

Ntl-ohau,  in  zoology;  an  animal 
iirought  from  the  E2ast  Indies,  and  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time  by  doctor  Hunter. 
In  size  it  seems  to  be  a  mean  between 
black  catde  and  deer,  and  in  its  form  there 
is  a  mixture  of  resemblance  to  both.  Its 
body,  horns  and  tail  are  not  unlike  those 
of  a  bull,  and  the  head,  neck  and  lep  are 
very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  cok>r,  in 
fleneral,  is  ash  or  gray.  The  height  of 
me  back  is  about  four  feet,  and  the  tnmk, 
from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  pendulous 
tail,  is  about  the  same  length :  the  horns 
are^ven  inches  lon^,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape.  It  eats  oats,  is  fond  of  grass  and 
hay,  and  still  more  so  of  wheat  bread.  It 
is  vicious  and  fierce  in  the  rutting  season, 
but  at  other  times  tame  and  genUe.  The 
female  diflers  much  from  the  male^  is 
shorter  and  smaller,  resembles  the  deer, 
and  has  no  horns.  The  young  nyi-ghau 
is  like  a  fawn. 

Ntmpb,  in  natural  histoiy ;  another 
name  for  the  pupa  dkrynilii,  or  martUa  ,* 
the  second  state  of  an  insect  passing  into 
its  perfect  form. 


Ntmfhs  ;  youthful  denu-goddesses  of 
the  Greeks.  Begotten  by  Oceanus^  or  fay 
Jupiter  and  others^  vyith  his  danghums 
(Oceanides),  they  preserve  and  nourish 
the  woods,  rivers,  spring  and  mountains. 
They  are  therefore  distmguisbed  accord- 
ing to  their  ofSces^  as  LeimoniadeB^  fbr 
example,  nvmphs  of  the  meadows;  Diy- 
ades,  or  Hamadiyades,  wood-nymphs; 
Oreades,  or  Orestiades,  mountain-nymphs: 
these,  dressed  lighdv,  as  huntrcasos^  wen 
the  companions  of  Diana:  there  were  also 
Naiades,  who  presided  over  founlstin%  Po- 
tamides,  over  nvers,  Linmiades,  owlakBS^ 
Nereides,  over  seas^  Napeee,  over  wmkeB, 
<fec.  They  w««  also  named  fipom  dm 
plaoes  where  they  dwelfr— Dodonian,  Go- 
nrcian,  Nysssan,  Dicteoan,  Nysiades,  &^ 
for  example.  They  are  all  females,  bidd- 
ing a  middle  station  betvreen  fods  mad 
mortals,  and,  without  being  unmonal, 
they  yet  live  longer  than  is  permitted  to 
man.  The  crow,  says  Hesiod,  lives  oiiie 
times  longer  than  a  man,  the  stag  four  times 
longer  than  the  crow,  the  raven  three 
times  longer  than  the  stag,  the  phcenix 
nine  times  lonf^  than  the  raven,  aad  the 
nymphs  nine  times  longer  than  the  laoL 
At  their  death,, the  subsumce  which  they 
have  supplied  with  nourishing  motsture 
perishes  also.  This  firat  notion  of  nour- 
ishment, which  is  supposed  in  the  toj 
idea  of  a  nymph,  seems  lo  have  givoD  or- 
igin to  the  second  representation  of  tiieni 
as  nurses  of  young  children  intniated  lo 
theu*  care.  Thus  they  are  ssid  to  have 
educated  Bacchus,  uEneas^  and  even  Ju- 
piter. Their  oocupatioiis  and  diverakxis 
are  hunting,  dancing,  and  female  laboi% 
to  perform  which  they  sometimes  asBem- 
ble  in  grottoes.  Like  other  spiiils  of  the 
elements,  they  possess  the  power  of  divi- 
nation. The  fountains  of  certain  Naiade^ 
moreover,  possess  the  gift  of  inspiraiioa. 
The  poets  and  artists  of  antiquity  represent 
them  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  clothed  in 
li^ht  garments,  sometimes  in  company 
with  Diana,  and  sometimes  dancing  witli 
Venus  and  the  fauns.  The  nym^v  of 
the  water  are  often  represented  merely 
with  an  um  or  patcher.  From  die  great 
consequence  which  nymphs  posaeas  as 
local  goddesses,  frequent  sacrifices  are 
ofifered  to  them.  Oil,  milk,  sheep,  lamba, 
goats,  vrine  and  flovrera,  were  saicrificed 
to  them.  The  nj/mpkesa  (splendid  homes 
near  baths)  were  alao  sacred  to  them. 

NtstIdt,  Peagk  or.  Sept  10,  172L 
(See  Mrtham  mar.) 
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0 ;  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fiflhteenth 
Jetter  in  the  English  alphabet,  pronounced 
by  pointing  the  lips  and  forming  an  open- 
ins  resembling  the  letter  itself:  the  (so 
called)  Often  o  is  pronounced  with  less 
pointed  hps.  In  proportion  as  the  lips  are 
more  opened,  the  sound  passes  over  into 
that  of  a  (pronounced  as  in  foxier).  In 
proportion  as  they  are  less  pointed  yet  re- 
main projected,  the  sound  passes  over  into 
that  of  u;  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
IS  in  various  dialects,  passes  over  into  a 
and  u.  also  into  e  (pronounced  as  iu  md). 
The  English  lan«^age  designates  not  less 
than  four  sounds  by  the  character  o,  exem- 
plified in  the  words  no^  movty  fwty  noty 
whilst  there  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  otber 
ways  of  denoting  some  of  these  sounds,  as 
ou,  too.  The  French  indicme  the  soudd  o 
(pronounced  as  iu  no\  by  various  signs. 
In  German,  there  is  only  a  long  and  a 
short  0,  and  no  way  of  designating  these 
sounds,  but  by  the  letter  itseU*;  in  Italian, 
an  open  and  a  close  o.  The  case  is  veiy 
aimiur  with  the  other  languages  of  west- 
em  Europe.  The  Greeks,  it  is  well 
known,  had  two  different  signs  for  the 
long  and  the  short  o,  the  o  (omicroTt,  or 
short  o)  and  «»  (oiiMga,  the  long  o;  see 
Om/tgay  In  the  article  Ay  it  was  said  that 
a  (as  in  faiher)  was  used  more  than  any 
other  letter  to  express  various  and  even 
opposite  emotions.  The  use  of  o  is  next 
in  fiequency  to  that  of  a:  it  is  used  par- 
ticularly to  express  admiration,  warning, 
pity,  imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  intro- 
ductory to  lanffuage  expressive  of  great 
emotion.  In  lul  languages,  the  interjec- 
tion O  is  to  be  found ;  in  Greek,  &,  la ; 
in  Latin,  O  oL  0/  and  oh!  are  the 
common  forms  in  modem  lanffuaffes.  The 
Romans  change  the  Greek  syllabie  as  into 
«»;  and  the  Italiansi  again,  made  of  tt$ 
and  tun,  o  (see  the  article  JIf);  honusy 
for  instance,  they  made  bono:  the  same 
change  often  takes  place  in  Spanish. — 
0  in  inscriptions  signifies  opHmus ;  as,  /., 
•r  A  Q.  M^  Joviy  or  Deo  C^timo  Maximo^ 
the  frequent  inscription  on  temples ;  0.  P., 
opimo  prmcyL  0  also  is,  on  many 
coins,  the  initial  of  places  and  persons. — 
O  is  the  UAme  given  to  the  nine  anthems^ 
30* 


which  are  sung  in  the  Calholio  church 
nine  days  before  Christmas. — O,  with  an 
apostrophe  after  it,  signifies  Mm,  in  Irish 
proper  names;  as,  O^Connel  (the  son 
of  Connd\  like  the  prefix  Mac, — In 
French  geography,  O  stands  for  ouest^ 
that  is,  weet ;  in  German,  for  osty  that  is, 
eait^ — ^In  masonry,  it  is  used  for  (hient. — 
As  a  numeral,  it  signified  70,  with  the 
Greeks ;  and,  in  middle  Latin,  it  signified 
11 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  11,000,  according 
to  the  verse, 

O  numermm  ge^tat  quinum:ext(d  vndeemmB, 

O,  in  several  words  of  the  Northern  lan- 
guages, has  the  force  of  the  Greek  a  {pri" 
votive),  having  originated  fit)m  the  nega- 
tive pliable  un,  as  oirotren  (in  Swedini), 
faithless ;  otmakUgy  tasteless. — O,  in  Hun- 
garian, signifies  dd,  which  is  added  td 
manv  geographical  names,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  td  (new). 

Oak  (quercus).  Among  the  most  use- 
ful of  tne  productions  of  temperate  cli- 
mates are  the  different  species  of  oak, 
truly  the  pride  of  tlie  northern  hemisphere, 
to  which  part  of  the  globe  they  are  almost 
exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
equatorial  regions.  They  are  shrubs,  or 
trees,  many  of  them  of  the  largest  size. 
More  than  eighty  species  are  known,  of 
which  one  half*^  inhabit  North  America, 
either  within  the  territory  of  the  U.  States 
or  on  tlie  mountains  of  Mexico.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  amen- 
tacecK,  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
either  entire^r,  more  commonly,  incised, 
or  lobed.  The  fiowers  are  monoecious, 
inconspicuous,  and  the  sterile  ones  are  dis- 
pcraed  m  loose  aments.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  an  ovoid  nut,  included  at  base  by 
the  cup-shaped,  persistent  involucrum. 
Among  our  own  species,  we  shall  treat  of 
only  the  more  remariiable.  The  white 
oak  (Q.  eiSba)  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  forest  trees.  It  attams  the  height 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk  six 
or  seven  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  pin- 
natifid,  with  a  few  rounded,  obtuse  and 
mostly  entire  lobes.  It  is  widely,  butveiy 
unequally,  disu'ibuted  throughout  the  U. 
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States^  fiom  about  latitude  fotty-eix  de- 
grees to  Florida^  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
some  distance  beyvmd  the  BfJaeiaBiiHM  riv- 
er, extending  eomewhatftrther  normwaid 
in  these  weslem  regionsL  It  seems  to  be 
best  adapted  to  a  moderately  fertile  soil, 
and  Ls  rare  in  very  rich  lands^  such  as  the 
Genessee  countiy  and  almost  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  in  the  flat, 
sandy  district  of  the  Southern  States^  where 
it  is  only  found  on  the  mai^pn  of  the 
swamps.  It  is  most  abundant  m  Virginia 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  particulariy  in 
the  south-western  part  of  Pennflylvania, 
upon  the  Monongahela  and  its  branches ; 
here  it  sometimes  composes  nine  tenths 
uf  the  forest  West  of  the  MisBusippj, 
forests  are  so  rare  that  the  quantiQr  of 
white  oak  can  no  where  be  an  object  of 
much  importance.  Hence  this  tree  is  too 
rare,  in  three  fourdis  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  U.  States,  to  supply  even  the  local 
demand.  Among  the  great  variety  of 
uses  to  which  the  wood  is  applied,  the 
most  important  is  ship-building.  In  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States,  Maine  except- 
ed, it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  for 
the  keel,  and  always  for  the  lower  fiame 
and  sides ;  it  is  also  preferred  for  knees, 
when  proper  pieces  can  be  procured,  and 
at  Boston  is  used  for  tree-nails.  In  the 
smaller  ports  south  of  the  Hudson,  the  up- 
per part  of  the  fiame  is  also  of  white  oak, 
but  these  vessels  are  less  esteemed.  The 
European  oak  is  tougher  and  more  lastiDg ; 
but  ir  the  American  vessels  are  not  so  du- 
rable as  the  European,  it  is  more  owing  to 
the  timber  not  being  thoroughlv  seasoned 
than  to  any  other  cause.  In  Europe,  it  is 
usual,  afler  stripping  the  oak  of  its  bark, 
to  leave  it  standing  ror  three  or  four  years 
before  it  is  cut  for  use.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  only  species  of  our  oaks 
which  furnish  staves  for  casks  suitable  for 
containing  spirituous  iiquonu  The  do- 
mestic consumption  of  these  staves  is  im- 
mense, and  they  are  exported,  in  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  Madeira,  Ten- 
eriffe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  European  oak  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  cheaper  rate  at 
which  ours  can  be  procured  nves  us  the 
supply  of  the  islands.  At  rhiladelphia, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Middle 
States,  the  frame  of  all  well-built  houses, 
whether  of  wood  or  brick,  is  of  white 
oak ;  and  it  is  much  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  mills  and  dams,  particularly  for 
such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  be  alternately 
wet  and  dry.  Some  wooden  bridges  in 
the  Northern  States  rest  on  white  oak  piles. 
It  is  extennvely  employed  by  the  wiieel- 


wrU^  whose  trade  is  carried  to 
perrection  at  Philadelphia,  whence  < 
manufectures  are  largely  exported.  Ex- 
cept in  Maine,  it  is  always  elioaen  lor  the 
circular  back  of  WindKMr  chain;  and, 
when  divided  into  thin  strips,  is  ferand 
into  laige  baskets^  whidi  are  used  in  ha^ 
vesting.  It  is,  besides,  emfdoyed  ibr  the 
hoops  of  sieves^  for  coach-wfaq>  faandlei^ 
&C.  &c  The  bark  is  conadered  by  ma- 
ny tanneiB  the  best  for  preparing  leadier 
for  saddles,  and  similar  purposes ;  hot  itii 
litde  used,  because  theceUiuarintecumeiit 
vrhich  contains  the  tannin  is  mvm  tfaia- 
ner,  on  the  trunk  and  larse  fimbe^  thsa  ia 
other  species  of  oak.  White'oak  tin- 
ber  is  exported,  in  immense  quantities 
from  the  ports  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States;  and  that  sent  to  Ensiand  from 
Quebec  is  procur^  chiefly  on  ue  borders 
of  lake  Cbamplain,  in  the  stales  of  New 
York  and  Vermont.— The  post  oak  (<{. 
gUUata)  may  be  distinffuished  l^the  fona 
of  the  leaves,  which  have  meir  Mm 
much  more  dilated  than  those  of  the  wfaito 
oak.  It  is  also  a  much  smaller  tree,  not 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  Ibrtf  or 
fifly  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  a  foot  m  ^ 
ameter.  The  wood  is  finer  ^ndned, 
stronger  and  more  durable,  and  u  used 
with  advantage  by  wheelwrights  and 
coopers.  In  fi£ip-building,  it  is  used  priar 
cipally  for  knees,  and  is  admitted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  but  it  rarely  fur- 
nishes side-planks  of  sufficient  length. 
The  preference  nven  to  the  staves  fitim 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  is  due,  in  a  greit 
measure,  to  their  being  made  of  this  oiL 
It  abounds  chiefly  in  the  southern  parti 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  eastern 
parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  wherever 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  is  rare  is 
the  Western,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Southern  States. — The  Q.  macrocarpa'iBt 
western  species,  remarkable  'for  the  Inge 
size  of  the  leaves  and  acorns.  It  ii  a 
beautifol  tree,  but  the  wood  is  of  littk 
value.— The  overcupoak  (Q.  ^fnda)  iicx- 
clusively  confined  to  the  wet  swamps  of 
the  more  southern  states.  It  is  readi^ 
known  by  the  acorns,  which  are  nesrif 
covered  by  the  cups.  It  is  found  only  jb 
the  great  swamps,  which  are  feeqomT 
inundated  bv  me  rising  of  the  wateiSi  ia 
more  humidf  situations  than  any  other  of 
our  oaks,  where  it  attains  a  roajestie  aff* 
The  tunber  is  highly  e8teenied.r-TI» 
chesmut  white  oak  (Q.  prtmif),  so  ealkd 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  vrhich  aR 
toothed  somewhat  like  those  of  thecfae^ 
nut,  though  more  abundant  in  theSoutb* 
em  States,  b  found  as  for  north  as  latitudi 
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41^  It  k  a  large  tree,  and  thewood^ 
which  k  of  medium  quality,  m  frequently 
employed  by  wheelwnghtB,  and  for  other 
mechaoical  purpoeea  requiring  strength 
and  duiafaility.  At  Augusta,  in  Georgia, 
it  m  esteemed  the  best  fiieL  The  cups 
which  reoeive  the  acoma  are  shallow^ — 
The  rock-chestnut  oak  (Q,  monkmdi  re- 
Bembles  the  preceding  in  the  form  or  the 
leaves,  but  is  distinguished  by  the  tuiin- 
Bated  and  deep  cupei  It  forms  an  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  tree,  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  ita  form  and  the  beauty 
of  its  foliage.  It  somedmes  attains  to  the 
height  of  sucty  feet,  with  a  trunk  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Elevated,  stony  ground, 
or  ateep  rocks,  seem  to  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  its  growth,  and  it  is  only  found  in 
such  atuations ;  hence  this  tree  is  exdu- 
avely  confined  to  the  mountainous  region, 
fiKt  making  its  appearance  in  Vermont, 
and  continuing  through  the  north-eastern 
pads  of  New  York,  and  along  the  AUe- 
gbanies,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Viiginia, 
where  it  constitutes  nine  tenths  of  the  en- 
tire growth  on  some  of  these  mountains. 
The  soil,  however,  in  these  parts^  is  thinly 
disseminated.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Hudson,  the  timber  fine- 
juently  makes  its  appliance  in  the  New 
York  market,  where  it  is  esteemed  next  to 
the  white  oak  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sel and  is  employed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  fnune,  as  well  as  for  knoes  and  ribs. 
As  fuel,  it  bears  the  highest  price,  after  the 
hickories^ — ^The  swamp  white  oak  (Q.  6»- 
color)  has  the  same  form  of  the  leaves  as 
the  preceding,  but  their  inferior  surfiice  is 
whitish  and  downy.  This  character  is 
more  striking  in  the  dried  leaves.  The 
tree  is  thmly  disseminated  through  the 
U.  States^  conmienciog  at  about  latitude 
45°,  but  is  not  found  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  reaches  the  height 
of  BBweaty  foot,  and  the  timber  splits  easi- 
ly, and  is  highly  esteemed,  though  it  is  too 
lare  to  be  extensively  emploved.  Mi- 
chaux  even  believes  that  it  will  be  found 
superior  to  the  white  oak,  on  more  accu- 
rate experiments^-The  live  oak  ( Q.  otreiu) 
is  a  tree  of  the  veiy  first  importance  to  the 
U.  Statea.  The  leaves  are  evei^green,  co- 
riaceous and  entire.  As  it  does  not  usu- 
ally atmin  greater  height  than  forty  or 
forty-five  feet,  with  a  trunk  one  or  two  in 
diameter,  it  does  not  afibrd  large  timber; 
but  the  wide  and  branching  summit  fur- 
nishee  a  great  number  of  knees.  The  vea- 
sels  built  in  the  Middle  States,  with  the 
upper  frame  of  red  cedar  and  hve  oak, 
and  the  lower  timbers  of  white  oak,  are 
admitted  to  be  as  durable  as  those  made 


of  the  beat  materials  in  Europe,  fieodea 
beinff  employed  in  ship-building,  at 
Charieston  and  Savannah,  the  wood  is 
used  for  the  naves  and  felloes  of  heavy 
wheels,  for  which  purposes  it  is  &r  supe- 
rior to  the  white  oak,  as  well  as  for  screws 
and  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels.  The  baik 
is  excellent  for  tannine^  but  is  only  acci- 
dentally employed.  The  live  oak  first 
makes  its  appearance  about  Norfolk,  in 
latitude  97^,  and  extends'  southward  un- 
inteituptedlv  akmg  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, as  for  as  the  Sabine  river,  beyond  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  appearing  to 
be  exclusively  confined  to  the  territonr  of 
tbe  U.  Statea.  At  the  first  view  of^this 
unbroken  firont  of  1600  mUes  on  the 
ocean,  one  ia  tempted  to  deride  any  idea 
of  its  speedy  exhaustion ;  but  when  we 
reflect  that  the  live  oak  is  essentially  a 
maritime  tree,  and  is  never  found  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  fi!om  the 
shore ;  that  this  narrow  strip  of  coast  is 
accessible  to  sea-vessels  at  every  point; 
that  immense  quantities  have  been  ex- 
ported ;  and  that  the  sea-islands  which 
chiefly  abotmded  with  it  have  been  clear- 
ed to  a  great  extent,  on  account  of  their 
]HX)ducing  cotton  of  a  superior  quality  (a 
drcumstanee  which,  more  than  any  other, 
has  contributed  to  its  destruction) ;  when, 
in  fine,  we  look  backwards  on  the  im- 
mense devdepement  of  our  commerce 
and  navigation,  which  in  twenty  years 
arose  to  hardly  the  second  rank,  and  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  all  Europe,— the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable,  that  the  U.  States 
have  to  learn  a  severe  lesson  on  the  man- 
agement of  tbeir  forests.  After  having 
been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  government, 
the  subject  has,  at  laar  received  some  at- 
tention. Small  vesSMS  have  been  de- 
spatched to  cruise,  in  order  to  prevent 
depredation  on  the  public  lands,  and  care 
has  been  taken,  in  many  instances,  to  plant 
the  acorns.  These  measures  have  oeen 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  navy, 
and  cannot  materially  retard  its  extinction, 
which  is  confidentiy  anticipated,  at  least 
so  far  as  utility  is  concerned.  Already  it 
has  become  scarce  on  the  Atiantic,  for 
more  than  half  its  entire  range ;  and  the 
westem  shores  of  Florida  are  now  resort- 
ed to  for  supplies,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
tbe  price  has  very  rapidly  advanced. — 
The  wilfowoak  (Q.jtA^Im^  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves,  which  are  narrow, 
lanceolate  and  entire,  appears  to  be  confin- 
ed to  the  Atiantic  section  of  the  U.  States 
south  of  the  Hudson.     It  grows  to  the 
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height  of  My  or  mxtf  ftet,  but  the  wood 
18  reddish,  coarBe^greinedi  and  little 
estBemed.  The  ■Cavee  which  it  fimuaheB 
arecloflsed  as  red  oak  Mavei^  beinv  fitonly 
to  contain  flour,  moJaaBes,  aahed  prom- 
ion^  and  dry  wares. — ^The  banm,  or 
Black  Jack  oak  (Q.  nigra)^  m  reroafkahle 
for  the  shape  of  tne  learea,  which  are  nar- 
row at  the  base  and  dilated  at  the  summit, 
frequendy  resembling  the  oudine  of  a 
pear.  It  grows  in  a  banen  soil,  tosether 
with  the  post  oak  above  mentioned,  and 
abounds  chiefly  in  the  same  districts,  viz. 
southern  New  Jerser,  Delaware,  and  east- 
em  M aiyhmd  and  Vinnnia.  It  is  a  small 
tree,  but  affbrds  exeunt  fliel,  which  is 
Bold  at  Philadelphia  at  litde  less  than 
hiokory.-^The  Spanish  oak  (Q.faleata)  m 
a  large  tree,  inhabitinfl',  geaemliy,  all  those 
parts  of  the  Union  which  are  south  of  the 
fbrty-flrst  pamilel  of  latitude,  but  most 
abimdant  m  the  Atlantic  smtesL  The 
leaves  are  deeply  <ti^ded,  and  the  lobes  are 
acute,  and  temunatad  by  a  short  bristle,  as 
in  all  the  following  American  species.  It 
may,  in  ^neral,  m  distinguished  flrom  al- 
lied species  by  the  narrowness  of  these 
leaves  and  their  falcate  lobeC)  but  they  va* 
ry  much  in  form,  and  are  sometimes  en- 
tire, with  a  three-lobed  summit  The 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarae-gndned,  and 
flimishes  "red  oak"  staves,  St  rather  su* 
perior  quality,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
produce  an  v  difibrence  in  the  price.  The 
Spanish  oak  is  chiefly  valued  on  account 
of  the  bark,  which,  for  tanning,  is  more 
highly  esteemed  than  that  of  most  others^ 
and  is  sold  at  Philadelphia  one  fourth 
dearer.  Coarse  leather  is  rendered  by  it 
whiter  and  more  supple ;  and  its  quality 
is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  hemlock  bark,  which 
is  imported  from  Blaine  for  that  purpose. — 
The  black  or  quercitron  oak  (Q.  HneUnia) 
is  a  large  tree,  found  througbout  the  U. 
States  south  of  hitttude  48^,  and  abundant 
in  the*  Middle  States.  It  is  most  easily  rec«> 
(^nised  by  the  yellow  stain  which  it 
gives  to  the  saliva  on  being  chewed.  The. 
wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained,  and 
is  frequently  substimted  for  white  oak  in 
building.  It  fiimishes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  red  oak  staves  which  are  exported 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  balk  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  tanning.  From  the 
cellular  integument  queroitron  is  obtained 
—an  article  extensively  employed  in  dye- 
inrwool,  silk,  and  paper  hangings,  and 
which  forms  an  important  article  of  ex- 
port to  Europe.  This  branch  of  business 
IS  chiefly  carried  on  at  Philadelphia. — ^The 
acariet  oak  ( Q.  eocemea)  is  most  abundant 


fai  the  Middle  States,  and  en  the  mon- 
taimi  of  Carolina  and  Geonria,  botiifoaDd 
as  far  north  as  laiimde  43?.    Tlie  ksrei 
are  deeply  laeiniated,  ttid,  oo  the  fint 
frosts,  change  to  a  bright  red  eokir.   hii 
a  huge  tree,  but  the  wood  is  priaeipftBy 
used  for  staves.    The  baik  is  veiT  tmk, 
and  is  employed  in  taaniDgw— The  red 
oak  (Q.  nitra)  m  easily  known  bv  inhrge 
shallow  cups.    It  is  a  more  noitnem  qw* 
cies  than  any  of  those  above  mentioDM, 
being  most  common  in  Canada  and  die 
northern  parts  of  the  U.  Statea   It  ii^ 
hovrever,  not  unfreqnent  in  the  Middk 
States,  and  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  AUegbanies.    It  proves  lo  a  laige 
size,  and  the  wood  is  similar  to  thatof  tbe 
Spanish,  black  and  scarlet  oaks,  bat,  if asj 
thtn^,  inferior.    The  bark  is  employed  in 
tanmng,  and  the  wood  chiefly  for  staves^ 
Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  exode 
oaks  is  the  corii  oak  (Q.  au&er),  wiiiek 
flimishos  the  coik  of  commerce.   Tlni 
substance  is  the  outer,  thick,  fungoos  cov- 
ering of  the  baik,  and  is  detached,  at  in- 
tervals of  ten  or  twelve  years^  for  aamiDy 
as  twelve  or  flfteen  times,  but,  ato  dw 
fifth  or  rixth,  the  quality  degeneiatea  If 
npt  removed  after  a  certain  period,  it  splits 
and  foils  ofi;  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
growth  beneath.  In  some  countries^  where 
cork  is  abundant,  the  inhabitants  use  k  for 
lining  or  covetiM  their  houses,  and  fort 
great  variety  or  uses  unknown  in  thii 
country,  where  it  bears  ap  excessive  priee. 
When  burnt  in  close  vessels,  a  black  po1^ 
der  is  obtained,  which  is  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  is  known  under  the  naine  of 
S^panMhlaelL    The  cork  oak  is  a  native 
of  the  countries  about  the  Mediterranean^ 
and  is,  besides,  cultivated  in  Spain,  Foita- 
gal,  and  the  south  of  FVonce.    It  ia  be« 
adapted  to  a  dry,  sandy,  mountainouBaoil, 
and  is  never  found  in  limestone  districia 
Its  introduction  into  the  U.  States  has  beea 
warmlv    recommended. — The     Kemei 
oak  [  Q.  e^eoifera)  is  a  tortuous^  branching 
shruo,  inhabiting  the  same  countries aa  the 
preceding.    This  speciea  is  only  woithr 
of  notice  fit>m  its  being  fed  upon  by  tlM 
coeeut  Hieisy  a  little  insect  reeembiingia 
form  a  red  berry,  which  fiinuahea  a  8ca^ 
let  dve.    These  berries  vrere  formsriy  aa 
article  of  considerable   commerce,  b« 
thejr  are  now  superseded  by  the  cochineal, 
which  indeed  is  an  insect  it  the  same  ge- 
nus.—The  Q.  infedoria,  likewise  a  tortu- 
ous, branching  shrub,  is  pierced  b^  an  in- 
sect of  a  difierent  fomily,  by  which  meani 
die  excrescences  called  in  commeroegdl- 
nuU  are  produced.  It  grows  wild  in  Syrii) 
Perria,  and  throughout  all  Asia  Minora— 
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The  eomiMii  European  oak  (<2*  robwr)  is 
a  tree  of  the  firat  conaeqaeDoe,  od  account 
of  tlie  qoalidea  of  ha  wood.  The  leavea 
roKmbie,  in  form,  thoae  of  our  white  oak. 
It  attBiDfl  the  lieigfat  of  from  60  to  100feet» 
with  a  trunk  6  to  12,  or  moie,  in  circum- 
fereooe.  The  wood  ia  superior,  in  aotidity 
and  dombility,  to  any  other  in  Europe^ 


and  is  empkiyed  for  a  vast  Tarietr  of  pur- 
poses, and,  above  all,  fyf  ship-buildmg; 
mdsed,  it  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nayiei^     Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used 
ibr  furniture,  and,  beaideii^  fimiahea  the 
best  fuel    Except  in  the  north  of  Russia, 
the  bark  is  exclusively  employed,  through- 
out fhirope^  for  tanning;  and  that  mm 
the  smaU  branches  is  prefened,  because 
the  epidermis  is  thinner,  and  the  cellular 
integument,  which  contains  the  taimin,  is 
more  abundant     In  ancient  times,  the 
aeoms  formed  an  important  ardcle  of  nu- 
triment to  some  of  tne  northern  nations^ 
•  and,  among  others^  to  the  former  inhab- 
itants of  Great  Britain.    As  the  timber  is 
nperior  to  that  of  any  American  species 
(tnB  live  oak  excepted),  and  the  tree, 
nooreover,  flourishes  m  a  northern  climate, 
its  introduction  into  our  forests  cannot  be 
too  strong  recommended. 

Oakum  ;  the  substance  into  which  old 
ropes  aro  reduced  when  they  are  nn- 
twisied,  loosened,  and  drawn  asunder.  It 
is  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams^ 
tree-naib  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping 
or  preventing  leaks. 

Oak  ;  a  long  piece  oflimber,  fkt  at  one 
end,  and  round  or  square  at  t)ie  other, 
used  to  make  a  vessel  advance  upon  the 
water.  The  flat  part,  which  is  dipped  mto 
the  water,  is  called  the  Ucuie,  and  that 
which  is  within  the  board  is  termed  the 
Umn^  whose  extremiQr,  being  small  enouc^ 
to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is  called  the 
handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  fot^ 
wards  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the 
rowers  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and,  dip- 
ping the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull 
the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade,  at 
the  same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the  water. 
But  since  the  blade  cannot  be  so  moved 
without  stiikinjf  the  water,  this  impulsion 
is  the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike 
the  blade  finom  the  stem  towards  the  head : 
the  vessel  is  therefore  necesaarily  moved 
according  to  the  direction.  Ileuce  it 
follows,  that  she  will  advance  with  the 
greater  rapidity,  by  as  much  as  Uie  oar 
strikes  the  water  more  forcibly;  conse- 
quently, an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of  a 
boat  or  vassel  like  a  lever  of  the  second 
daas,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  station  upon 


which  the  oar  vests  on  the  boat's  gun- 
wale. 

Oasis  {CofHe^  an  inhabited  place);  a 
fertile  spot,  atuated  in  the  noidst  of  the 
uninhabitable  deserts  of  northern  Afiica : 
the  name  ia  also  applied  to  a  cluster  of 
veidant  spots.  They  serve  as  stoppinff- 
plaoes  for  the  caravans,  and  often  contam 
viUages^  In  the  desert  of  Sahara  there 
are  thirty-two  of  these  regions,  which 
contain  fountams^  and  date  and  pabn  trees : 
twentjr  of  them  are  inhabited.  Those  of 
the  Libvan  desert  are  the  following »— the 
Great  OiisiB,  of  which  the  prindpm  town 
is  El  Kargeh ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
insulated  spots,  extending,  for  about  a 
hundred  miles,  in  a  line  puaUel  with  the 
Nile;  it  is  the  first  sta^  of  the  Darfour 
caravan,  and  it  contains  mteresting  ruins : 
-4he  little  Oasis,  or  that  of  El  Wah,  or  El 
Kassar,  of  which  the  best  account  has  been 
given  by  BehEonii;  the  Northern  08sis^  or 
that  of  Siwah  (29»  Id"  N. ;  Ion.  26P  &  E.), 
inhabited  by  a  popuhoion  of  about  8000 
souk,  and  supposeaby  some  to  oontain  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  <n  Jupiter  Ammona— 
the  Western  Olisis  (kL  90^  N.),  first  visited 
bv  Edmondstone,  in  1819,  is  composed  of 
12  village8.----See  bis  Jin^ney  <o  <Ae  Odiet  ^ 
^fp€rEgypi(hondon^lSaa^\  see,  also,  the 
Travelsof  Browne,Henniker,  and  CailUukL 

Oat  ((wena).  The  species  most  com- 
monly cultivated  is  the  i^  satwcif  a  grase^ 
bearing  a  few  large  flowers,  which  aro 
disposed  in  a  loose  panicle,  fi:equently 
mclined  in  one  direction.  The  calyx 
conaiBti  of  two  valves,  enclosing  several 
florets^  bearing  on  their  outer  valves  a 
twisted  awn.  The  seed  is  oblong  and 
pointed  at  each  extremity.  Another  spe- 
cies, the  naked  oat  (Ji,  twda),  dififenng 
only  in  not  having  the  seed  adherent  to 
the  floral  valves,  and  perhaps  only  a  vari- 
ety, IB  also  fieouently  cultivated.  The 
native  country  ot  these  two  species,  like 
that  of  our  other  cultivated  grains,  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  They  succeed  only  in 
cold  and  moist  climates,  and  the  seed  is 
employed  indifferently  for  the'  same  pur- 
poses. The  meal  is  nutritious,  and,  in 
some  countries^  forms  an  important  article 
of  food ;  but  the  bread  made  of  it  is  rather 
indifierent  in  quality,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
Beer  is  made  finom  this  ^;rain  m  Britain 
and  Poland ;  and  it  is,  besides,  distilled  to 
procure  ardent  spirits.  Oats  are  the  best 
food  for  horses,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
principally  cultivated.  They  are  also 
recommended  as  a  sood  winter  fodder  for 
sheep,  a  handfbl  to  be  given  daily. 

Oates,  Titua  This  infamous  charac- 
ter was  bora  about  1619.    He  was  the  son 
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«f  an  Anabaplistpreadiar,  and  was  edacat- 
ed  at  Merchant  Tailois'  school,  whence  he 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
took  ordenk  In  1677,  he  pretended  a 
eonvernon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, and  was  admitted  into  the  society  St 
'Jesuits;  but  subsequently  declared  him- 
self a  I^iotestant,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
one  doctor  Tonge,  gave  information  of  a 
pretended  popish  plot,  for  the  deetruction 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  falsely  ae^ 
oused  the  Catholic  lords  Petre,  Powis^ 
BeUasis,  Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  other 
persons  of  quality,  of  being  concerned  in 
the  conspiracy,  several  of  whom,  includ- 
ing lord  Btanbrd,  were  executed.  Such 
Was  the  creduUty  of  the  times,  that  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  £15XK) 
per  annum,  and  lodsed,  for  safety,  at  the 
palace  of  WhitehaU.  On  the  accession 
of  James  II.  however,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  indicted  for  peijuiy ;  and, 
being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  stand 
in  the  piHoiy  ^ve  times  a  year  during  bis 
Rfe,  and  tb  be  whipped  mm  Aldgate  to 
Newgate,  and  thence  to  Tyburn ;  the  last 
part  of  which  sentence  was  executed  with 
great  severity.  At  the  revolution,  the  car- 
rent  of  popular  prejudice  again  setting  in 
his  favor,  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion of  £1000  per  annum.  In  1696,  he 
sought  to  be  restored  to  the  congregation 
of  Anabaptists,  to  which  he  had  at  first  be«> 
longed ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
he  was  excluded,  as  a  hypocrite  and  di»- 
orderiy  person.  He  died  in  1706.  In 
early  fife,  he  had  been  chapUun  on  board 
the  fleet,  from  which  be  was  dismissed 
for  unnatural  practices.  (See  Popish 
Pht) 

Oath  (in  Latin,  Jtajurandum,  juramen- 
turn) ;  a  solemn  assertion  or  promise,  with 
the  invocation  of  God  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  truth  of  what  we  say ;  hence  the  end 
of  the  Endish  and  American  judicial 
oath—"  So  help  me  God.**  Such  an  invo- 
cation is  of  very  early  origin,  it  being  the 
most  natural  and  solemn  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Some  sects 
consider  oaths  altogether  as  a  violation  of 
the  command  of  Christ,  "Swear  not  at 
all  ;**  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  that  point ;  the  reader  will  find  it 
treated  in  many  works  on  moral  philoso- 
phy, for  instance,  Paley's.  Such  a  solemn 
invocation,  however,  eliould  obviously  be 
reserved  for  important  occasions.  The 
custom-house  oaths,  so  numerous  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  can  hardly  Ml  to 
diminish  the  character  of  sacredness  and 
obligation  belonging  to  such  a  promise. 
The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  variously 


comidered  by  diffisrent  rritfioM  Mid  Mtt: 
some  consider  oaths  binong  efea  if  tbe 
promise  be,  in  itsdf,  criminal,  or  has  ben 
extorted  by  e]m:em0  fear.   The  Gn^ 
connected  die  idea  of  awfbl  Bolenmiiy 
with  an  oath.    In  the  middle  agesi  onh 
were  enonnoudy  abused,  and,  at  the  am 
time,  most  superstitiously  obsoved.  h 
that  period,  oaths  were  often  obtaiDedbf 
fhiud,  and  thepromiser,nevertfade8B^ooB- 
flidered  bimsen  absolutely  bound  by  theoL 
William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  made 
his  prisoner  Harold  swear  to  aid  him  ia 
ascending  the  throne  of  England,  *»• 
cretly  conveyed  under  the  ahar,  on  wluek 
Harold  amed  to  swear,  the  reliqiNB  of 
some  of  tiie  most  revered  maityis ;  and, 
when   Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he 
allowed  him  the  reliques,  and  admoaiM 
him  to  observe,  religiously,  an  eopi^ 
ment   which   had  l^n  ratified  by  m 
tremendous  a  sanction."— {ifkme,  vol  i.) 
The  pope  is  believed,  by  the  Catholici^  n 
have  atithority  to  absolve  from  the  oUiga- 
tlon  of  an  oath ;  and  this  is  a  natural  oqd- 
sequence  of  the  papal  attributes.    Is  Ae 
middle   ages,   this   gave    him  *a  (sM 
power.^*In  civil  law,  oaths  are  divided 
into  two  classes :     1.    oaths  by  wbid 
something  is  asserted  as  true  (jtar&madm 
OMeriorium),  either  because  we  know  k 
from  our  own  observation  {junmenbm 
veniaH9\  or  beoanse  w«  eonsfider  it  tne 
after  full  investigation,  or,  at  least,  hate 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  fhct  {juramadim 
credulUaHs  seu  igfioraniUt),    Most  oaiH 
in  the  forms  of  judicial  process,  are/sni' 
tnerUa  asaerloria ;  for  instance,  the  oath 
of  a  party  that  he  has  good  cause  to  aski 
delay  of  trial ;  also  the  oath  offered  by  one 
party  to  the  other,  for  the  settlement  of  i 
fact   in  dispute   (juramentttiin  cfeMun): 
and  the  oath  of  valuation,  by  which  i 
party  asserts  that  he  estimates  the  damage 
which  he  has  suffered  at  such  a  ntf. 
2.  The  second  class  of  oaths  are  the  jtov- 
tnerUa  promissorioj  by  which  we  promitt 
something :  such  are  the  oaths  of  praicfli 
to  rule  constitutionally,  or  to  protect  Bach 
a  sect  or  interest,  &c. ;  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ;  the  oath  of  office ;  the  oath  of  wit- 
nesses, if  they  take  an  oath  before  tesiiff- 
ing.    Oaths  to  perfbrm  illegal  acts  do  d4 
bind,  nor  do  the^  excuse  the  perfbrmaDcc 
of  the  act    Pex3UTy  is  the  winul  viohtioa 
of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawfiil  auAfif- 
iQr  to  a  wimess  in  a  jumcial  proceediog> 
The  breach  of  a  promissory  oath»  wheditf 
public  or  private,  is  not  punishable  as  per 

.Oaxaca;  formerly,  an  intendancyli 
the  viceiDyalty  of  Naw  Spain ;  m  preaeD^ 
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«De  of  the  Mates  «f  the  Mexieaii  oonMe- 
ncy,  GomprifliDff  the  greater  part  of  the 
khmuB  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the 
pif  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
has  the  state  La  PueMa  on  the  west,  that 
of  Vem  Cniz  and  that  of  Tabasco  on  the 
east  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the 
soil  fertile.  The  finest  firuits,  cotton, 
lugar,  indigo  and  wine,  are  among  the 
pi6ductioDs.  The  mulbeny  tree  was  fbr- 
meiiy  eztenaively  cultivated,  and  silk  was 
[produced  in  large  quantities;  but  the 
natives,  exasperated  by  the  treatment 
)f  tiie  Spaiuards,  extiipated  it  Gold 
md  nlver  abound.  The  cochineal  plant 
hrives  here  better  than  in  any  other  part 
)f  Mexico.  The  capital,  of  the  same 
vune,  a  handsome  city,  with  24,000  in* 
ubitantB,  65  miles  from  the  Pacific,  is 
itoated  in  a  delightful  valley.  The  popu- 
Btioo  of  the  state  is  about  600,000. 

Qbadiah,  or  Aanus ;  one  of  the  twelve 
ninor  propheCa^  who  foretells  the  speedy 
uin  of  the  jSdomites.  The  time  when  be 
iyed  is  tracertain.  Some  have  supposed 
lim  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Obadiah 
rho  preserved  100  prophets  from  the  fury 
f  Jezebel ;  but  he  probably  flourished  at 

maeh  later  period. 

Obeah  ;  a  species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
sed  amonr  toe  negroes,  the  apprehen- 
ioQ  of  which,  operating  upon  their  super- 
titious  feaiB,  is  frequently  attended  with 
isease  and  death. 

Obelisk  (a^cAcmos,  and  ipsKoi).  Obelisks 
eloog  to  the  oldest  and  most  simple 
Kmuments  of  Egvptian  architecture,  and 
n  high  fbur-sided  pillars,  diminishing  as 
ley  ascend,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
yremid.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them,  and 
^y  gives  a  particuku:  account  of  them, 
lie  latter  mentions  king  Mesphres,  or 
lestres,  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  builder  of 
belisks,  but  does  not  give  the  time ;  nor 

this  king  noticed  either  by  Herodotus  or 
Moras.  It  is  probable  that  these  mon- 
ments  weie  first  built  before  the  time  of 
loses,  at  least  two  centuries  before  the 
Vojan  war.  There  are  still  several  obe- 
ria  in  Egypt:  there  is  one  erect,  and 
Bother  fiJkn,  at  Alexandria,  between  the 
ew  cily  and  the  light-house ;  one  at 
btarea,  among  the  ruins  of  old  HeHopo- 
i;  one  in  the  territtny  of  Fajum,  near 
leient  Arsinoe ;  eij^t  or  ten  among  the 
Bns  of  Thebes ;  ^e  two  finest  at  Luxor, 
:  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  &c.  These 
bsKaks^  exclusively  of  the  pedestals,  are 
losdy  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  and  of  a 
xl  polished  granite  (sienite) ;  a  few  of  the 
•er  ones  are  of  white  man>le  and  other 
bds  of  alone.    At  thehr  base,  they  com- 


monly occupy  a  spaoe  of  fiom  4}  to  13 
feet  square,  and  oAen  more.  Bome  are 
adorned  on  all  sides,  and  some  on  fbwer, 
with  hieroglyphics  cut  in  them,  some- 
times to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  divided 
into  little  squares  and  sections,  and  filled 
with  paint:  sometimes  they  are  striped 
with  various  colors.  Some  are  entirely 
plain,  and  without  hieroglyphics.  The 
toot  of  the  obelisk  stands  upon  a  quad- 
rangular base,  commonly  two  or  three  fbet 
broader  than  the  obelisk,  with  a  socket,  in 
which  it  rests.  They  were  comnKwly 
hewn  out  of  a  siugle  stone,  in  the  quarries 
of  Upper  Egypt*  and  brought  on  canak^ 
fed  by  the  mle,  to  the  place  of  their  erec* 
tion.  Several  learned  men  have  doubted 
this,  and  others  have  sought  to  prove  it ; 
but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, there  are  still  to  be  found,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  old  quarries  with , obelisks  already 
hewn  out,  or  with  places  whence  monu- 
ments of  this  form  must  evidently  have 
been  taken.  Of  their  origin  we  know  • 
nothing  vrith  certainty.  Perhaps  the  first 
images  of  the  gods,  which,  at  an  early 
period,  were  noming  but  stones  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  gave  occasion  to  them. 
Thus  the  ancient  imase  of  Venus,  at  Pa- 
phos,  was  a  pyramid  of  white  maihle. 
Accordinff  to  Herodotus,  they  were  first 
raised  in  honor  of  the  sun,  and  meant  to 
represent  its  rays.  This  is  confirmed  by 
their  name  and  their  form.  They  might 
also  have  been  raised,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  certain  events,  siuce  the  hiero- 
glyphics contained  the  praises  of  their 
pods  and  their  kings,  or  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  their  religious  notions.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  were  intended  for  sun- 
dials, because  their  poinf  did  not  throw  a 
distinct  shadow.  They  were  afterwards, 
however,  used  for  that  purpose,  and  balls 
were  placed  upon  the  points  of  some,  as 
was  the  case  vrith  that  which  Augustus 
had  brought  to  Rome,  and  which  he 
placed  I  in  the  field  of  Mars,  under  the 
direction  of  the  astronomer  Ifanilius,  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  be  used  for  a 
dial.  It  is  well  known  that,  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  they  made  a  principal 
ornament  or  the  open  squares  and  the 
temples,  before  die  large  eatcs  of  which 
two  or  more  were  commonly  placed.  For 
this  purpose,  they  used  only,  obelisks  of 
oonsidereble  height  After  tibe  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Pendens,  no  more  were 
erected,  and  the  successors  of  Lagus 
adorned  Alexandria  vrith  the  obelisks  of 
the  ancient  kings.  The  Roman  emperors 
carried  several  of  them  fit>m  Egypt  to 
Rome,  Aries  and  Constantmople,  most  of 
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which  were  afterwards  OTertuiiied«  bat 
have  been  put  together  and  replaced  in 
modem  times.  Aucustus,  for  instance,  had 
two  lanre  obelisks  broufldbt  from  Heliopo- 
lis  to  Rome.  One  of  them  we  have 
already  spoken  of.  The  other  stood  upon 
the  Spina,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  same  which  kinx 
Semneserteus  ^according  to  Pliny)  erecteo. 
At  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians, 
It  was  thrown  down,  and  remained  brok- 
en, in  threepieces,  amidst  the  rubbish, 
until,  in  1589,  Sixtus  V  had  it  restored 
bv  the  architect  Domenico  Fontana,  and 
placed  near  the  church  Madonna  del  Po- 
polo.  Under  Caligula,  another  large  obelisk 
was  brought  firom  Heliopolis  to  Rome, 
and  placed  in  the  Circus  Vaticanus.  It 
has  stood,  since  1586,  before  St.  Peter's 
church:  it  is  without  hieroglyphics ;  and, 
with  the  cross  and  pedestal,  measures  126 
feet  in  height  It  is  the  only  one  in 
Rome  which  has  remained  entire.  Its 
weight  is  estimated  at  10,000  cwt  Clau- 
dius had  two  obelisks  brought  from  Egypt* 
which  stood  before  the  entrance  or  tne 
Mausoteum  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  which 
was  restored  in  1^,  and  placed  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Moggiore.  Cars- 
calla  also  procured  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
for  his  circus,  and  for  the  Appian  Way. 
The  laigest  obelisk  (probably  erected  by 
Rameses)  was  placed,  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  II,  in  the  Circus  Maximus  at 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  thrown 
down  by  the  barbarians,  and  lay  in  pieces 
upon  the  ground,  until  Sixtus  V,  in  1568, 
had  it  raised  upon  the  square,  before  St 
John's  church  of  the  Lateran,  thence 
called  the  Lateran  obeUak,  It  is  beauti- 
fully adoraed  with  sculpture.  Its  weight 
is  more  than  13,000  cwt ;  its  height,  ex- 
clusiye  iaf  the  pedestal,  140  feet ;  with  tlie 
pedestal,  179.  Several  others  have  been 
erected  by  succeeding  popes.  The  fa- 
mous obelisk,  called  Ckopatra\s  JSTeedk^ 
was  presented  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  the 
kinff  of  England,  in  1820.  It  was  erected 
in  Waterloo  place,  in  London. — See  Zoe- 
ffa,  De  Ortguu  d  Usu  Obdiiconanj  dc 
(Rome,  179^  seq.).  ChampoUion,  Jr.,  has 
published,  in  Rome,  copper-plate  engrav- 
ings of  obelisks,  with  his  explanations  of 
the  hierofflyphics.  A.  Fea  has  written  a 
history  of  diese  monuments,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  erection,  to  accompany 
Champollion's  work. 

Obbr  ;    German  for   Qiper,  apf 
ing  in  innumerable  German  geographical 
names. 

Oberxampf,  Christopher  Philip ;  the 
founder  of  the  manuncture  of  printed 


linens  of  Jouy,  and  of  the  eottoa  maim- 
ftcture  of  Essonne,  in  France.  He  was 
bom  m  1738,  in  the  teiritoiy  of  Anspach, 
jn  Germany,  and  was  the  son  of  a  dyer, 
who,  afier  exerdsing  his  occupation  in 
several  parts  of  Germany,  had  taken  op 
his  residence  at  Aran,  in  Switzerland. 
Young  Obeikampf,  having  acquired  tht 
art  of  making  pnnted  linens,  quitted  his 
&ther  at  the  age  of  nineteen ;  and,  two 
years  after,  he  commenced,  on  a  snail 
scale,  a  manufactory  in  the  valley  of  Jouj. 
The  design  of  the  figures,  the  printing 
and  the  dyeing  of  the  goods,  were  all  per- 
formed by  hinuelf;  and,inqpiteof  vanouf 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  sunounded, 
he  acted  with  such  spirit  and  peraever- 
ance,  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  he  col- 
lected a  population  of  1500  persona  in  a 
spot  which  nad  been  almost  a  desert,  and, 
by  the  supply  of  printed  linens  at  horae^ 
put  an  end  to  the  importations  of  those 
articles  into  France.  Louis  XVI  confer 
red  on  Oberkampf  lettera  of  nobility  ;  and, 
in  1790,  the  council-general  of  the  depan- 
ment  decreed  him  a  statue,  which  mad 
ofgratitude,  howerer,  he  declined.  Id 
17^  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  be 
escaped  proscription.  Some  yean  afier, 
he  was  offered  a  place  in  the  srawte, 
which  he  refused;  nut  he  accepted  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  bestowed  on 
him  by  Bonaparte.  OberiiLamp^  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  established  a  coctoii 
manumctory  at  Essonne,  and  thus  natural- 
ized that  impoitant  branch  of  industry  ia 
France.  The  commotions  which  accom- 
panied the  oYerthrow  of  Bonaparte  had  a 
disastrous  influence  on  the  manufactories 
of  Jouy,  and  deeply  dieted  the  mind  of 
the  proprietor,  whose  death  took  place 
Oct  4, 1815. 

Oberlin,  Jeremiah  Jacobs  professor 
and  librarian  in  the  univeraity  at  Strasboi;^ 
bom  in  1735,  was,  in  1750,  among  the 
number  of  the  students  of  this  univeisirf, 
and  defended,  in  1754,  his  disB^tasioB 
Concermng  the  Burials  of  the  Ancienta,)^ 
which  he  obtained  the  deffree  of  doctor 
Afler  he  had  finished  his  pnik>logiGal  and 
philosophical  couise,  he  studied,  for  thife 
years,  the  philological  and  antiquaziaB 
department  of  theoK)gy,  and  then  turned 
his  attention  to  languages,  literature^  ai^ 
chsolo^,  history  and  diplomatiCB.  He 
began  his  career  as  teacher  in  the  ( 


knowledge  and  reputation  by  his  iisiah 
The  revolution  drew  Obenin  firam  Us 
literary  activity  mto  the  buade  of  poiHii>«i 
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life.     He  Bufiered  an  imprisonment  at 
Metz;  but,  after  tFsnquillity  was  restored, 
he  returned  to  his  former  course.    He 
died  at  Strasburg,  in  1806.    His  editions 
of  some  works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Tacitus 
ud  Cesar  are  valuable.    We  will  inen- 
tioD  his  MiaceUiu  Kttraria  Argtnioratenaia ; 
Musernn  Schoepftim  (Ist  vol. ;  the  2d  vol. 
of  which  has  never  appeared^;  (hhis  anH- 
am  MmumenHs  sws  uliutrati  Prodromus ; 
nituwn  Romanorum  Tabula ;  Artis  diplo- 
matiett  pritrut  lAnea  (the  last  mentioned 
elementary  works  served  him  as  a  guide 
in  his  academical  instnictions) ;  IMerarum 
€mnis  ,Em  Fata,  Tdbults  aynopticis  expbsiia 
(these  tables  give  the  names  of  die  most 
eminent  writers,  the  subjects  on  which 
they  wrote,  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  age  in  which  they  lived) ; 
Etm  tPAnmaUi  dtla  Vitdt  Jean  Gviten- 
here,  htoenkur  de  la  TJfpogrerp^te.    Tlie 
etody  of  the  German  kingiiage  of  the  mid- . 
die  ages  occupied  his  attention  also,  and 
'  induced  him  tb  ^ve  an  edition  of  J.  G. 
Scherzfi,  €Ro»wntan  Germanieuni  Medii 
JBvi,  pcHssimam  DiaUdi  Sttetic<B  (2  vote., 
folio).    He  also  produced  the  first  sketch 
of  the  statistics  ofthe  former  Alsace,  having 
pnblished,  from  1782,  for  tiie  space  of  ten 
years,    the    Alsatian    Almanac    and  the 
AUaiia  ZdUrata,  for  which  Sch6pfiin  fur- 
nished him  with  materials.    The  two  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1782  and  1786. 
Obe&on.    (See  Mab,) 
Objkct,  in  mmmar  and  philosophy,  is 
opposed  to  n3^ct,  which,  in  philosophy, 
designates  the  being  who  conceives,  thinl^ 
or  knows  the  object.    The  subject  is  the 
conceivinj^,  thinking,  knowing ;  the  object, 
the  conceived,  thought,  known.     Every 
subject  may  become  an  object      If  A 
thinks  or  conceives  the  thing  O,  A  is  the 
flubiect,  O  is  the  object ;  but  if  I  conceive 
A  tfiinkiDg  of  O,  both  are  the  object,  and 
I  the  subject.     OhjtcHvt^  dierefbre,  is  used 
m  modem  philosophy,  particularly  by  the 
Germans,  for  that  which  truly  belongs  to 
an  object;  avbjedwt,  for  the  manner  in 
which  an  object  is  conceived  of  by  an 
individual    subject      In  the  same  way, 
fAjeetitUy  is  used  to  denote  the  existence 
of  things  without  us,  independendy  of  our 
Ideas  of  them.    It  is  well  known  that 
wme  philosophers  deny  this  objectivity. 
There  is  a  great  difterence  between  an 
oifajective  and  a  subjective  knowledge  or 
representation  of  a  thing:  the  former  is 
the  knowledge  or  representation  of  the 
lUng  as  it  really  is,  independently  of  the 
iiBpression  which  it  makes  upon  the  indi- 
mial  ebaiacter  of  the  subject ;  the  latter 
m  fimited  to  this.    He  who  describes  ob- 
voim  IX.  31 


jectively,  eiiows  us  the  thmgs  as  they  are, 
free  from  the  bias  of  his  own  partialities 
and  prejudices,  springing  from  his  educa- 
tion and  habitual  associations.  Such  u 
spirit  should  be  the  great  aim  of  a  histori- 
an. Some  works,  particularly  in  belles- 
lettres,  however,  derive  tlieir  great  charm 
from  their  subjectivity ;  i.  e,  from  giving 
us  only  the  impression  made  upon  the 
narrator,  if  he  be  an  individual  of  a  pe- 
culiar character,  describing  things  with 
which  we  are  already  acijuainted.  But 
the  great  question  arises.  What  is  objective 
truth  ?  All  knowledge  has  been  attained 
by  individuals,  and  takes  its  character 
from  the. impressions  made  by  the  object 
upon  the  subject ;  hence  all  truth  is  sub- 
jective.- Still  we  may  say,  that  what  ap- 
pears to  all  reasoning  subjects,  ahnost 
without  exception,  as  right  and  true,  has 
the  value  of  objeciivhy.  But,  as  we  find 
on  no  subject,  not  even  the  fact  of  maii^s 
existence,  a  perfect  concurrence  of  opin- 
ion, it  is  obvious  that  objective  truth  can- 
not be  fully  obtained.  "Here  we  see 
throuffh  a  glass  daritly,  but  there  face  to 
facer  i*  ^'  ^e  shall  attain  to  objective 
truth,  and  know  things  as  they  are.  In 
the  fine  arts,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  artist  should  be  objective,  i.  c. 
represent  tilings  ond  ideas  fi^ee  from  par- 
tial, contmcted  conceptions.  On  Uic  oth- 
er band,  his  subjectivity  is  not  to  be  lost  in 
the  objectivity  of  his  work ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  work  should  l)ear  the  jmpressioii 
of  his  individual  character,  but  its  indi- 
viduality must  l»e  beautiful.  We  know 
not  a  more  apposite  example  of  such  a 
character  than  Shakspeai-e.  Who  repre- 
sents things,  men,  virtues  and  vices, 
ttiore  objectively,  imiiartially  depicting: 
even  vices  and  crimes  with  perfect  calm- 
ness? and  whose  works,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  bear  more  the  impress  of  unequallr4l 
genius  and  individually  than  his  ?  The 
other  extreme  is  the  works  of  young  poets, 
who  torment  their  readers  by  the  constant 
protrusion  of  their  own  partial  views. 

Object-Glass,  in  optical  mstrumentF, 
is  that  which  is  placed  towards  the  object : 
the  other  extreme  lens  is  the  eye-glass, 
being  that  to  which  the  eye  is  directed. 

Objective.    (See  Object.) 

Oblatr  (fliittened  or  shortened);  hav- 
ing its  axis  shorter  than  its  middle  diame- 
ter, being  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  el- 
lipse about  the  shorter  axis.  The  earth 
is  an  oblate  splieroid,  the  polar  diameter 
being  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter 
in  the  proportion  of  331  to  332 ;  i.  e.  tha 
polar  diameter  is  7900  miles,  and  the  equa- 
torial diameter  7934  mile& 
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OBLA.TI ;  lay-biothen.  (See  Orden^ 
SpvrUual,) 

Obligation.  Tlie  name  of  Migatians 
IB  sometimes  given  to  public  stodcs,  be- 
cause the  government  promises  to  p^y  un- 
der sucii  and  such  circumstances. 

Oblioato  (Italian,  re^titretf),  in  music, 
is  used  of  those  voices  or  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
formance of  a  piece.  An  instrument  may 
be  Migaio  throughout  a  piece,  when  it  is 
called  a  ooncaio  for  such  an  instrument ; 
or  an  instrument  may  become  now  and 
then  Mi^ato,  when  these  passages  are 
called  M%gato  or  tdo  passages.  AU  in- 
struments can  be  used  Mtgato^  except, 
perhaps,  the  double  bass :  this  is  excepted 
partly  because  solo  players  are  verv  rare 
on  this  instrument,  partly  because  the  so- 
lo voice  would  be  too  deep  for  being  duly 
supported  by  other  instruments;  it  is  there- 
fore used  more  properly  for  the  basis  of  har- 
mony. There  are  some  muacians,  how- 
ever, who  play  solos  on  the  double  baas. 

Obolus  ;  a  Grecian  coin  of  silver  or 
copper,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  about 
10|  pence  in  value.  In  early  times,  in- 
stead of  money  were  used  little  pointed 
pieces  of  iron,  or  of  copper  (a/3eX«(,  ^/SeXoc,. 
a  spit).  Six  of  these  filled  the  hand,  and 
made  a  drachm.  The  same  name  was  af- 
terwards given  to  a  small  silver  coin.  The 
Greeks  placed  an  obolus  in  the  mouth  of 
the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  paasa^ 
over  the  Styx.  In  weight,  the  obolus  is 
likewise  tb^  sixth  part  of  a  drachm ;  the 
latter  coin,  however,  is  not  always  of  the 
same  value. 

Ob  otbitbs  ;  a  Vandal  tribe.  (See  Vcanr- 
dais.) 

Obscubaittibm  (from  Latin  chacurare) ; 
a  word  not  unapdy  used  in  Germany  to 
denote  the  cnaeavors  of  certain  men  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.  It  ia 
used  in  science  as  well  as  in  relieion,  and 
might  very  properly'  be  applied  in  pol- 
itics. 

Observants.    (See  IhmdscansJ) 

Observatobt  ;  a  building  constructed 
for  astronomical  observations,  irom  which 
there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  in  which  the  instruments  are  safe 
from  agitation  and  other  disturbances. 
There  are,  for  instance,  lai|;e  astronomical 
telescopes,  always  plaoed  m  the  direction 
of  the  meridian,  and  the  internal  amnge- 
inentof  the  building  is  such  as  to  fiicilitate 
the  observations ;  the  roof  is  also  flat,  to 
favor  the  view  to  the  horizon,  llie  in- 
flCrumentB  in  an  observatory  are  quadrants, 
sextants,  and  octants,  transit,  equatorial, 
paiallactic,    and    circular    instruments, 


achromatic  and  reflecting  tdbaoopea,  nigbt 
and  dav  telescopes,  chrooonoeten,  com- 
passes,  &C.  We  nnd  mention  of  observato- 
ries at  a  very  eariy  period :  I>iodoni8(ii,9) 
tells  us  of  a  tower,  from  which  the  Clud- 
dasan  astronomers  made  their  observatioiM^ 
in  the  temple  of  Belua,  at  Babykm.    Co- 
pernicus was  the  first  who  U^J  ^t  an 
instrument  in  the  meridian.  The  mst  re^ 
ular  obeervatoiy  was  erected  at  Cassel  m 
1561.    Among  the  modem  European  ob- 
servatories, the  most  celebrated  are  those 
of  Paris  (erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  1664—72),  of  Greenvnch  (built  in 
1672),  and  of  Palermo  (erected  by  Piazzi, 
1789).  That  on  the  Seeberge,  near  Godn, 
has  acquued  celebri^  through  Zach  (q.  f .), 
and  that  of  K6nigiriberg  through  Beanl 
(q.v.);  of  the  latter  Bessel  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  Beoba€htungtn  mff  dor  W- 
venit-SternwarU  (1814  seq.).    There  ait^ 
also,   similar  esuiblishments  at  AomIbi- 
'dam,  in  Batavia,  at  Berlin,  BologDa,  Bm- 
lau,  Cambridce  (Eng.),  Gape-town,  Dub- 
lin, Eklinburgb,  Florence,  Genoa,  Goctin* 
con,    Hamburg,    CopeohageQ,    Leinie, 
Levden,  Lilienuial  (near  Bremen),  LisboB, 
Milan,  Manheim,  Marseilles,  Moeoow,  Ma- 
nich,  Naples,  Nicolaiefi;  Oxford,  Padoa, 
Petersburg,  Pisa,  Plymouth,  Poitamontli, 
Prague,  Rome,  Slough  (Herscbel's),  Stock- 
holm, Toulouse,  Upsal,  Vienna,  &c.  Chi- 
na ia  indebted  to  the  Jesuits  ibr  one  9X 
Pekin,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
centuiy ;  and  another  has  been  buih  at 
Paramatta^n  New  South  Wales.  Although 
observatories  are  generally  'provided  with 
numerous  and  coray  instruments,  yet  6r 
most  purposes,  a  meridian  circle  of  tws 
or  at  most  three  feet  diameter,  a  fiMir  or 
five  feet  telescope,  and  a  good  dock,  are 
suflicient 

Obsidian.    (See  PikhsUmtJ) 

OcA^A.    (See  Colombia,) 

Occam  or  Ockbabi,  Wiuiam,  an  emi- 
nent philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, a  native  of  Ockham  in  Surre  v,  was  ed- 
ucated at  Merton  college,  Oxford.  He 
studied  under  the  celebrated  DunsScocm, 
whose  opinions  he,  notwithstanding,  con- 
trovertea,  becoming  the  founder  of  the 
philosophical  sect  of  the  Nominalist^  u 
Scotus  was  of  the  Realists.  Occam  enter- 
ed into  the  Franciscan  order  of  Frian  Mi- 
nor, or  GordelierB ;  and  be  also  took  o^ 
ders  in  the  church,  and  became  archdea- 
con of  Stowe,  in  the  diocese  of  lincob, 
which  preferment  he  resigned  about  13K. 
He  wrote  against  pope  John  XXII,  wfaon 
he  treated  as  a,  heretic,  and  joined  the  aoii- 
pope  Nicholas  V,  set  up  by  the  enipeifc 
Louis  of  Bavaria,    He  died  at  Munich  ia 
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1347.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  and  possessed  a  subtle  genius 
and  much  eloquence.  Among  his  works 
are  CommeitiUxnum  tuper  StiSentieu  (lib. 
it);  QuodlQteta;  De  hgre$8u  Scientia- 
rum;  and  a  treatise  affainst  the  pope,  De 
PmiperkAe  CharuHd  Spotiokrvmu  He  ob- 
tained the  title,  among  the  schoolmen,  of 
the  hmncibU  Dodor,  (See  «/Vbfimui/uto 
9nA  StMasticM,) 

Occasional  Causes.  The  doctrine  of 
occasional  causes  was  developed  in  the 
school  of  Descartes.  Before  him  it  was 
considered  that  the  body  influences  the 
soul,  and  causes  motions  in  it,  and  vice 
vermu  This  was  called  gyticma  trffluxus 
fhfsicL  Descartes  imputed  this  in- 
directly by  his  dualism,  which  he  recon- 
ciled m  making  God  the  cause  of  all  mo- 
tion. Louis  de  la  Forge,  his  scholar,  also 
makes  Gk>d  the  cause  of  all  motion,  but. 
conaldevs  a  mutual  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  is 
nerer  moyed  by  God  wi&out  influencing 
the  other.  Geulin  developed  the  system 
fifftfaer,  and  made  God  the  original  cause 
of  every  motion  produced  by  one  of  the 
two  parts  OQ  the  other. 

Occident  ;  a  word  much  used  in  the 
historical  works  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, in  contradistinction  to  Orient ;  for 
instance,  Ocd(/entollanffuages,  Occidental 
empire.    (See  JFestem  ISmpire.) 


Occident,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, is  the  same  as  tpeHward,  or  point  of 
the  horizon  where  die  sun  sets.  A  plan- 
et is  said  to  be  Occident  when  it  sets  after 
the  sun. 

OccoM,  Sampson.  (See  Appendixy  end 
of  this  volume.) 

Occultation;  the  obscuration  of  a 
planet  or  star  by  the  interposition  of  the 
moon,  or  other  planet,  between  it  and  our 
eye.  The  name  of  immenion  is  given 
to  the  suite  of  a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to 
that  of  the  moon  when  she  begins  to  be 
darkened  by  entering  into  the  wadow  of 
the  earth. 

Occ0PANCT,  in  law.  (See  Land^  Proo- 
erty  in;  JSTaiural  Law^  and  PMic 
Lands,) 

Ocean  ;  the  ereat  mass  of  waters  which 
surrounds  the  land,  and  which  prol»bly 
extends  from  pole  to  pole,  covering  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  For  the  soke 
of  convenience,  we  distinguish  different 
parts  of  it  under  the  names  of  secu,  bam. 
gulfSf  sounds,  and  even  give  the  name  of 
ocean  to  large  portions  wnich  are  partially 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  continents. 
But  these  divisions  are  arbitrary.  The  fol- 
lowing classification,  adopted  by  Malte- 
Brun,  in  his  System  of  G4M>ffraphy,  has,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  showing,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  connexion  which  ex- 
ists between  the  great  masses  of  water. 


Great  Autstro-Oriental 
or     South-Eastem. 


''  1  .Austral  ocean,or  f  Its  limits  are  a  line  drown  flrom  cape  Horn 
Southern  Fro-  I  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Van  Die- 
zen  ocean  (Ant- 1  men's  Land,  and  the  south  of  New  Zea- 
arctic  ocean).     (^     land,  back  to  cape  Horn. 

(  a.  The  Great  Archipelago  ( Oceomca),  com- 

Srised  between  the  Austral  ocean,  the 
larquesas,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 

2.  Oriental,  or  Fa- 1      the  latitude  of  Formosa, 
ciflc  ocean.         |  6.  The  Northern  Oriental  ocean,  between 

Asia  and  North  America, 
e.  Southern  Oriental  ocean,  between  the 
Great  Archipelago  and  South  America. 

3.  Indian  ocean. 


The  'WesCem  Basin,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  channel  be- 
tween the  twa  continents. 


4.  Western, 
ocean. 


'a.  Northeni  ocean,  or  Frozen  ocean  (Arc- 
tic ocean). 

b.  Atlantic  ocean,  lying  between  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  extending 
south  to  the  nearest  points  of  BrazU 
and  Guinea. 

c.  The  Ethiopic  ocean,  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Austral  oceans. 


It  has  been  calculated  ihat  the  land  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  to  the  sea  of  the 
lame  as  419  to  1000 ;  in  tlie  southern 
hemisphere,  the  proportion  is  as  129  to 


1000.  To  account  for  this  great  dispro- 
portion, it  has  been  conjectured  that  there 
IS  a  great  southern  continent  sum>undin|^ 
the  south  pole ;  but  the  voyages  of  navi- 
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gatora  have  not  rerealed  the  existence  of 
such  an  extent  of  land.  The  bed  of  the 
ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities  of 
aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  laud.  It  is 
div^raified  by  rocks,  moHntaius,  plains, 
and  deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom; 
but  the  notion  that  it  is  any  where  with- 
out a  bottom  is  incompatible  with  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  The  mean 
depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  shown,  by 
Laplace,  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
mean  height  of  the  continents  and  islands 
above  its  surface,  which  does  not  much 
exceed  3000  feet  This  distance  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  excess  of  the  equa- 
torial over  the  iwlar  radius,  which  is  about 
60,000  feet  The  greatest  depth  that  has 
ever  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by  Scores- 
by,  in  1819).  But  it  is  probable  tliat  there 
are  deep  cavities  or  valleys  in  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  corresjionding  to  the  elevation 
of  the  mountains  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Sea-water  is  well  kuown  to  con- 
tain foreign  substances  mixed  with  it ;  its 
saltness  and  bitterness  give  it  an  extremely 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  va- 
ries from  1.0269  to  1.0285.  The  degree 
of  salmess  differs  according  to  different 
localities ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  In  100  parts  of  sea- water  the  great- 
est proportion  of  salt  is  3.77,  and  the 
smallest  3.48.  The  experiments  of  Spar- 
mann  go  to  show  that  the  water  of  tlie 
surface,  while  it  is  less  salt  than  that  at  a 
considerable  depth,  is  much  more  bitter. 
Gulfs  or  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Baltic, 
are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured 
in  by  rivers.  The  polar  seas  are  less  salt 
than  the  equatorial,  owing  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  former,  wiiich  disposes 
them  to  deposit  the  saline  substances. 
Naturalists  have  endeavored  to  account 
fbr  the  saltness  of  the  sea  ;  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  caused  by  primitive 
banks  of  salt  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  such 
banks  exist,  they  have  probably  been 
formed  by  deposits  fnom  the  water,  rather 
than  been  the  cause  of  its  saltness  ;  others 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  corruption  of  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  conveyed  to  the 
sea  by  rivers ;  but  if  this  is  true,  tiie  salt- 
ness would  be  increasing.  Some  have 
conceived  the  ocean  to  be  the  residue  of  a 
primitive  fluid,  which  held  in  solution  all 
the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed, and  on  depositing  the  others,  re- 
tained the  saline  principles  which  it  still 
contains.  The  only  method  of  freeing 
sea-water  from  its  salt  is  by  distillation ; 
and  the  procen  is  so  slow  that  it  can 


rarely  be  applied  to  any  practical  [ 
Even  ailer  distillation  it  retains  its ! 
taste.  This  bitterness,  which  renders  sea- 
water  so  nauseous,  probably  proceeds 
from  gnimal  and  vegetable  matter  in  t 
state  of  decomposition.  The  most  com- 
mon ingredients  found  in  it  are  muri- 
atic acid,  suhihuric  acid,  soda,  lime  and 
magnesia.  These  substances  in  combina- 
tion may  form  six  salts ;  but  it  is  not  prob- 
able tliat  all  of  these  latter  actually  exist  at 
the  samp  time.  They  are  muriate  of  soda, 
or  couunon  salt,  muriate  of  magnesia,  or 
Epsom  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber^ 
salt),  &.C.  The  saltness  of  the  sea-water 
does  not  preserve  it  from  corruption,  as  is 
shown  by  the  water  in  a  ship's  bold,  aod 
sometimes  even  in  the  equatorial  seas  af^ 
ter  a  long  calm.  Many  substances  are 
corrupted  more  rapidly  by  being  pluaj^ 
into  it ;  anrl  its  odor,  when  corrupted,  is 
extremely  offensive.  It  is  preserved  puR 
by  its  constant  motion.  The  general  color 
of  the  sea,  in  the  open  ocean,  is  a  deep 
creenish-blue ;  the  blue  tint,  which  is  pre- 
dominant, seems  to  proceed  from  the  same 
cause  as  the  color  of  the  sky ;  the  blue 
rays  being  reflected  in  the  greatest  quaii- 
tity  on  account  of  their  superior  refiaogi- 
bility.  The  other  sha<les,  which  have 
sometimes  been  observed  in  different  seai^ 
seem  to  be  owing  to  local  causes,  aod 
oflcn,  perhaps,  to  optical  iliuaonsL  In 
approaching  soundings,  the  water  assumes 
a  lighter  shade.  The  luminous  appear 
ance  of  the  sea  by  niglit  is  an  imposiog 
and  magnificent  phenomenon.  It  bai 
been  ascribed  hy  some  to  aniraab  of  the 
zoophyte  and  mollusca  classes,  wliich  are 
said  to  possess  phosphorescent  qualities ; 
some  attribute  it  to  the  phosphoresceooe 
of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  others  to  the  spawn  of  fish. 
Some  have  explained  it  to  be  tbeeflRsetof 
friction.  But  the  appearances  are  extreme- 
ly different  at  different  times,  and  all  these 
causes  probably  operate  to  produce  them. 
Observations  made  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  show  that  the  sun's  nws  larelf 
penetrate  below  the  depth  of  4^  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  113  fathoms,  below 
which  the  sea  receives  no  light,  and  coo- 
sequentlV  little  or  no  direct  heat  from  tbe 
sun;  and  that  the  temperature  increases 
with  the  depth  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
never  to  freezing.  The  constant  niodoo 
of  the  sea  contributes  in  some  measure  id 
render  its  temperature  equable.  (See  kt») 
**  We  must  distinguish,**  says  Humboldt, 
"  four  different  phenomena  with  resped 
to  the  ocean — the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  surface  in  different  latitudes; 
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the  decrease  of  tempeniture  in  the  lower 
strata ;  the  effect  of  waves  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  currents.  The  re^on  of  warmest 
water  is  between  5<»  4^  N.  and  6°  IS' S. 
lat ;  and  difierent  observations  give  fix>m 
82  to  84  as  ±e  maximum.  In  the  parallel 
of  warmest  waters  the  temperature  of  the 
8ur&ce  of  the  sea  is  from  3^  to  5^  higher 
than  that  of  the  superincumbent  air." 
The  observations  of  Humboldt  also  show 
that  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in 
changing  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
waters  often  retain  nearly  the  same  tem- 
perature over  a  sreat  extent,  and  that  be- 
tween 27**  N.  and  27°  S.  lat.  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  cluuiges  in  the  atmosphere.  From 
the  equator  to  25P  or  28°  N.  there  is  a  re- 
maikable  constancy  of  temperature,  but 
in  higher  latitudes  there  is  more  change. 
(See  Temperature,)  The  great  periodical 
oscillations  of  the  sea,  caused  by  the  at- 
Uaction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  treated 
of  in  the  article  IHdes ;  the  particular 
movements,  which  prevail  in  different 
parts  of  the  ocean,  and  set  in  different  di- 
rections, are  described  in  the  article  Cto*- 
rttUs,  (See,  also,  ffinds,)  In  some  places 
springs  of  fresh  water  are  observed  to  issue 
from  the  sea,  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
salt  water.  The  most  remarkable  of  tiiese 
phenomena  are  in  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  in 
the  Persian  gulf^  and  in  the  bay  of  Xagua, 
OQ  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  probable 
that  these  ore  subterraneous  streams, 
which  find  their  way  under  the  bed  of 
the  ocean,  until  they  encounter  a  fissure, 
into  which  tliey  are  impelled  m  the  sarne 
manner  as  -spouting  springs  on  land.  A 
>'&riety  of  plants  are  nourished  by  the 
ocean,  to  which  are  given  the  general  de- 
nomination oTfuci,  and  which  are  vulgar- 
ly knowTi  by  the  names  of  na-toeed  and 
roek^weed.  Some  species  adhere  to  the 
bottom,  while  others  rise  to  the  surface 
even  from  a  depth  of  60  fathoms.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  there  is  a  space  extending 
between  lat  20°  and  40°  N.,  and  Ion.  20° 
and  45°  W.,  which  is  at  all  seasons  covered 
with  a  species  of  weed  (Jucua  nakau)  of 
a  beautiful  green  color,  whence  the  Dutch 
navipsors  called  this  tract  Krw>8  Zee^ 
Duck-weed  sea.  (See  I\icL)  The  great 
divisions  of  the  sea  appear  to  be  inhabited 
by  their  jpeculjar  fish,  molluscs,  zoophytes, 
&e^  ana  to  be  finequented  by  pecuhar  spe- 
cies of  birds.  The  level  of  the  seas  is, 
generally  speaking,  every  where  the 
same.  This  arises  finom  the  equal  pres- 
sure, in  eveiy  direction,  which  the  particles 
of  a  fluid  exercise  upon  each  other.  The 
31* 


ocean,,  therefore,  considered  as  a  whole, 
has  a  spherical  or  a  spheroidal  suiftce, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  sur- 
fkce  of  our  planet  Exceptions  to  this 
eeneral  rule  are  ofleo,  however,  to  be 
found  in  guI6  and  land-locked  bays,  where 
the  waters  become  accumulated,  and 
stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean.  ( See 
Manda ;  see  also  Mmdicy  Pacific^  ^:)*i 
Indian  Ocean,) 

OcEAivicA  (in  Malte-Brun's  Geograph- 
ical System) ;  the  third  great  division  of  the 
world,  comprising  all  the  islands  which  lie 
to  tlie  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  including  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, Australia  and  Polynesia.  The 
former  constitute  North-west  Oceanica  ; 
New  HoUand  and  the  large  islands  lying 
round  it,  Central  Oceanica ;  while  the  re- 
maining islands,  forming  what  is  usually 
called  Pdynena,  constitute  Eastern  Oce- 
anica. 

OcEANiDES ;  the  three  thousand  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  We  include 
under  this  name,  according  to  the  h^mns 
of  Orpheus,  the  whole  feinale  postentvof 
Oceanus,  that  is,  all  the  ffoddesses  of^^^e 
streams  imd  fountains,  flowing  beneath 
the  earth  from  the  surrounding  ocean ;  only 
excepting  from  the  number  the  Nereids, 
or  nymphs  of  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  al- 
though they  also,  being  descended  from 
Doris,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  have  been 
called  by  Antipater  of  Sidou,  daiughters 
of  the  Ocean, 

OcRA^us;  the  eldest  of  the  Tityis,  whose 
birth  is  connected .  with  the  oridn  of  the 
sea  (Ponittf).  He  was  bora  later  than 
Pontus,  and  surrounded  the  earth,  the 
vault  of  heaven  sinking  towards  him  on 
every  side.  He  has  therefore  been  called 
the  son  of  Geea  (the  earth)  and  of  Uranus 
(heaven).  Oceanus  and  Tethys  were  the 
parents  of  rivers,  and  of  the  race  of  god- 
desses called  Oceamdes,  According  to 
another  account  (see  Homer's  IHadf  book 
xiv,  201,  246),  he  was  the  father  of  all 
gods  and  men.  He  always  appears  as  a 
peaceful  god,  and  he  took  no  share  in  the 
mutilation  of  S:^turn.  He  was  not,  there- 
fore, cast  into  Tartarus  with  the  Titans. 
On  account  of  his  circumspection  and 
mildness,  he  was  called  the  father  of  wisdom. 

Ocelot.  ( See  Jkmendixy  end  of  this  vol.) 

Ochre.    (See  C/2w.) 

OcHTERLONT,  sir  David,  bait,  major- 
general  in  the  British  E^ast  India  compa- 
ny's service,  was  bom  in  Bostpn,  N.  £.,  in 
1758.  At  the  affe  of  e^hteen,  he  went  to 
India  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pomted  enngn,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  lieutenant  on  the  Bengal  estab- 
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lishment  Lieutenant  Ochterlony  rose  by 
merit  through  the  intervenmg  ranks,  and, 
in  1803,  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  In 
the  Mahratta  war  of  1803 — 4,  he  distin- . 
guished  himself  on  several  occasions,  and, 
after  the  great  battle  of  Delhi,  was  ap- 
pointed resident  at  that  court.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace,  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and,  in 
1809,  commanded  a  force  stationed  on  the 
Sudedge,  to  overawe  the  Seiks.  In  1812, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and,  in  1814,  to  that  of  major-general. 
In  the  Nepaulese  war  he  commanded  a 
division  which  was  instructed  to  advance, 
through  a  difficult  country,  against  Umer 
Sing,  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior, 
whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  in  the 
almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown. 
The  chief  command  was  now  given  to 
general  Ochterlony,  who  brought  the  war 
to  a  close  September,  1815,  aflcr  a  series 
of  skilful  operations  and  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. His  services  were  rewarded,  by 
the  prince  regent,  with  the  order  of  knight- 
commander  of  the  Bath,  and  the  dignity 
of  baronet,  and  by  the  East  India  com- 

nwith  a  pension  of  £1000  per  annum. 
J16,  sir  David  Ochterlony  was  created 
kniffht  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  and,  in  1817,  the  thar^ks  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  were  voted  him 
for  his  skill,  valor  and  perseverance  in  the 
Nepaulese  war.  In  1817,  he  was  invested 
with  large  powers  for  settling  the  province 
uf  Rajpootana.  In  1818,  he  was  appoint- 
ed resident  at  Delhi,  with  the  command 
of  the  third  division  of  the  gi-and  army, 
and,  in  1822,  was  intrusted  with  the  super- 
ititendence^of  the  affairs  of  Central  India, 
as  residentand  political  agent  in  Malwah 
and  Rajpootana^     He  died  in  1825. 

O'CoKitELL,  Daniel,  the  celebrated  Irish 
patriot,  is  descended  of  an  ancient  Catho- 
lic family  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  and 
was  in  his  youth  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood. He  was  early  sent  for  his  educa- 
tion to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omer, 
and,  on  finishinff  his  studies  there,  imme- 
diately avowed  his  preference  for  the  law. 
He  accordingly  studied  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  and,  in  1798,  was  admitted  to 
practise  at  the  Irish  bar,  which  had  just 
been  opened  to  Catholics.  His  success 
in  his  profession  was  rapid.  It  has  been 
said  or  him,  that  "  he  is  m  the  greatest  1*6- 
quest  in  jurv  cases,  where  he  is  in  his  ele- 
ment. A  Dublin  jury  fonns  the  twelve- 
stringed  harp  upon  which  above  all 
things  he  delights  to  play.  His  powers  as 
a  rdsiprius  advocate  are  numerous,  and 
always  at  command.    His  skill  in  con- 


ducting defences  In  the  Crown  court  a 
remarkable.    Here  his  versatility  Beeoos 
to  approach  nearer  to  inconsistency  than 
in  any  other  department  of  his  practice. 
Habitually  bold  and  sanguine  every  where 
else,  he  is  in  these  cases  a  model  of  pru- 
dence and  caudon.    Rapid  in  his  usual 
cross-examinations,  here  he  never  puts  a 
hasty,  especially  a  hazardous  queation.'* 
He  received  a  silk  gown  in  the  latter  part 
of  1831.     At  the  same    dme   that  Mr. 
O'Connell  became  one  of  the  distinguiah- 
ed  advocates  of  the  Irish  bar,  he  was  not 
less  eminent  in  the  political  assemblies  of 
his  countrymen,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
power,  earnestness  and  firmness  that  aooo 
rendered  him  tiie  leader  of  the  Irish  Cath- 
olics.  Indeed,  his  exertions  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  most  laborious  nature.  Rising 
early  for    calm    and     profound    study, 
disposing  of  a     mass   of  biisinesB  be- 
fore the  courts,  which  would  seem  suffi- 
cient to  exhaust  the  strength  of  a  com- 
mon constitution,  he  would  oflen  pass  the 
restof  tlie  day  in  some  popular  meetinj;, 
and  the  evening  at  a  public  dinner,  in 
both  of  which  he  was  required  to  address 
his  audience ;  and  the  next  morning  would 
find  him  early  engaged  in  new  labofs. 
For  about  thirty  years  he  has  been  the 
zealous  and  acdve  partisan  of  his  op- 
pressed countrymen,  and  has  acted  a  leao- 
mg  pai-l  in  all  the  e^orts  which  they  have 
made  for  an  admi^\sion  to  the  rights  of 
British  subjects.    The  Catholic  !M>ard,aiid 
the  Catholic  associi^dou,  which  was  formed 
in  1823,  and    suppressed  in  1829,  were 
much  indebted  to  his  services  for  their 
influence.  In  consequence  of  his  havingap- 
plied  the  reproachful  epithet  of  "  beggany 
corporation**  to  the  Dublin  corporatioo, 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic  dains^ 
he  bccnnie  involved  in  a  duel,  in  which  his 
antagonist  fell.    A  dispute,  ^hich  soon 
after  arose  between  him  and  Mr.Peel,wben 
the  latter  was  secretary  for  Ireland,  also 
led  to  an  appointment,  which  having  be- 
come  public,  the  pardes  were  prevented 
Srom  meeting    by  the  authorities:  thej 
agreed,  however,  to  meet  on  the  conti- 
nent :  but  Mr.  O'Connell  was  arrested  in 
London,  and  held  to  bail  before  the  kinc^ 
bench.    The  measures  which  he  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  relief  of  his  coua- 
try,  were  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities.     (See  CaMk 
Emancipaium,)    Previous  to  die  passa^B 
ofthe  relief  bill,  he  had  declared  that  he 
considered  it  possibk)  for  him  to  at  in 
parliament :    he  was  acconlingly  eleded 
member  for  Clare,  but  did  not  attempt  M 
take  his  seat  until  afier  the  passage  of  the 
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lill,  wfaeD  he  was  required  to  take  the 
usual  oaths  of  aUeffianceu  supremacy  and 
abjuFation.  He  cTaimea  the  benefit  of 
the  bill^  but  it  was  decided  that  he  was 
not  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  its  pro- 
visions, and  ha  was  not  permitted  to  siL 
He  was  afkerwardsjhowever,  reelected,  and 
took  his  seat  accordingly.  In  1830,  he 
moved,  on  several  occasions,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  for  extending  the  privileges  of 
Catholics,  and  also  a  bill  for  refoirming  the 
abuses  of  parliamentary  representation, 
declaring  himself  in  favor  of  universal 
^ffrage,  voting  by  ballot,  and  triennial  par- 
liaments ;  but  his  plans  met  with  little  sup- 
port In  the  new  ]>arliament  (elected 
1831),  he  sits  for  Kerry.  The  arrest  of 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  some  of  his  friends  in 
the  beginning  of  1831,  was  attended  with 
no  resultB,  the  prosecution  having  been 
dismissed. 

OcRACOKE  Inlet;  an  inlet  of  North 
Carolina,  forming  a  passage  into  Pamlico 
sound ;  23  miles  soutli-west  of  cape  Hat- 
teras;  Ion.  75^  SO'  W.;  lat.  34°  55^  N. 
On  each  side  of  the  channel  are  danger- 
ous shoals ;  on  the  bar  are  14  feet  at  Tow 
water. 

0cTA60?r,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of 
eight  mdes  and  angles,  which,  when  the ' 
sides  and  angles  are  all  equal,  is  called  a 
regular  octagon^  and  when  they  are  not 
equal,  an  irregular  octagon. 

Octahedron  or  Octaedron;  a  body 
consisting  of  «ight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles. 

Octant,  nn  astronomical  instiTiment, 
is  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  divided  into 
degrees,  and  used  ill  calculating^  the  am- 
plitude of  the  stars,  but  is  now  little  used. 
Octave,  in  the  diatonic  system  of  mu- 
sical sounds ;  the  eighth  sound  from  an  as- 
sumed fundamental  tone.  It  belongs  to  the 
perfect  concordant  intervals,  so  that  when 
it  is  sounded  with  the  fundamental,  the  ear 
scarcely  perceives  more  than  one  sound, 
and  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  oc- 
tave must,  in  our  musical  scale,  be  perfect ; 
whereas  the  other  intervals  maybe  tuned 
somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  their  true 
pitch.  The  upper  octave,  that  is,  the  one 
which  is  eight  notes  above  the  fundamen- 
tal, is  obtained  when  the  string  which 
sounds  It  is  only  half  as  long,  and  the 
lower  octave  when  this  string  is  twice  as 
long,  as  that  of  the  fundamental.  The 
string  which  sounds  the  upper  octave  in 
each  makes  two  vibrations,  while  the 
string  of  the  fundamental  makes  one. 
Therefore  on  the  eighth  diatonic  string  the 
time  of  the  first,  or  lowest,  recurs.     The 


ninth  string  repeats  the  second  tone,  called 
the  secondj  the  tenth  string  the  ihini  tone, 
or  the  third,  &c.  Acconltug  to  xUvi  lu- 
rangement  of  our  new  or  diatoiiic  sys- 
tem of  tones,  the  octave  is  thei'eibre  the 
limit  within  which  the  seven  essential 
tones  are  kept  distinct  from  each  odjer  ; 
and  all  tones  without  the  limit  of  the  oc- 
tave are  only  repetitions,in  an  augmented  or 
diminished  degree,of  the  tones  alrnaily  con- 
tained in  the  compass  of  the  octave,  f^or 
this  reason  we  call  the  octave  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  system. 
(See  Taidature,)  The  nunil)er  of  upiM^r 
and  lower  octaves,  or  the  niainier  in  wliirh 
several  octaves  of  different  heights  nrv  to 
be  chiefly  distinguished,  is  not  ulisohitejy 
determined,  on  account  of  the  continually 
increasing  compass  of  instrtnneiits,  partic- 
ularly stringed  instruments,  ami  esi)ecially 
the  piano-rorte,  which,  within  a  short  pe- 
riod, has  been  increased  a  whole  octave. 
The  octave,  considered  as  an  interval, 
has,  of  all  intervals,  the  least  harmonic  ef- 
fect On  this  account  composeis,  when 
there  is  only  one  principal  voice,  forbid 
rising  to  the  octave  except  at  the  begin- 
ning or  close.  But  a  succession  of  oc- 
taves following  each  other,  when  a  mel-- 
ody  is  to  be  raised  in  that  manner,  has  a 
very  good  effect  False  or  disallowed  oc- 
taves are,  in  musical  compositions  for  ma- 
ny voices,  progressions  of  two  voices  in  ex- 
act movement  by  octaves,  which  offend  the 
ear.  The  reason  why  such  progressions  by 
octaves  are  disallowed  in  a  musical  piece 
for  many  voices,  is  evident,  Iwcause,  when 
,two  voices  proceed  by  octaves,  no  differ- 
ence can  be  pei*ceive<l  iKJtween  these  two ; 
and,  for  example,  a  piece  for  four  voices 
becomes  one  for  two.  There  are  also 
those  which  are  called  covered  octaves,  that 
is,  such  as  become  for  the  first  time  dis- 
tinguishable  when  the  interval  of  the 
two  voices,  proceeding  in  an  exact 
movement  by  octaves,  is  filled  up  with 
unimportant  notes.  Of  the  compositions 
for  two  voices,  or  in  the  two  upper  parts 
of  composidon  for  three  or  four  voices, 
those  alone  are  free  from  fault  in  which 
die  upper  part  rises  or  falls  a  second,  but 
the  fundamental  a  fourth  or  fifth.  The 
use  of  die  others  is  only  allowed  under 
the  middle  part,  or  between  an  upper  and 
a  middle  part  Octave,  also,  in  an  organ, 
signifies  the  open  flute  stop,  which  is  one 
or  two  octaves  higher  than  the  principal. 

Octavia  ;  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius 
and  of  Accia,  and  sister  to  the  em{)eror  Au- 
gustus. All  the  historians  ])nnse  the 
beauty  and  the  noble  character  of  this 
celebrated  Roman  lady.    Afler  the  death 
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of  her  fine  hiuband,  Maretis  MarcenuB, 
she  Tnarried  the  triumTir  Mareus  Antom- 
U8|  that  she  might  confirm  the  fiiendahip 
exSadng  between  him  and  her  brother. 
But  ^tony  was  incapable  of  duly  esti- 
mating her  viitues ;  and  the  charms  of  Cle- 
opatra, which  inflamed  his  passions,  he 
preferred  to  the  modest  beautyof  his  wife. 
After  her  marriage,  she  followed  her  hus- 
band to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the 
winter  (B.  C.  39)  with  him,  averse  fiom 
those  luxurious  pleasures  to  which  he 
abandoned  himsefe  Without  her  interpo- 
sition, ciYil  war  would,  even  then,  have 
broken  out  between  Oetavius  and  Antony. 
By  urgent  prayers  she  appeased  her  hus- 
band, who  was  incensed  against  her 
brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  Sien,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  joumevand 
her  own  pregnancy,  she  went,  wim  his 
consent,  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  in- 
duced her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view with  Antonv,  and  to  come  to  a  ree- 
oBciiialion  with  him.  When  her  hus- 
band went  to  make  war  a^^ainst  the  Par- 
thians,  she  accompanied  him  to  Corcyra, 
and  at  his  order  returned  thence  to  re- 
main with  her  brother.  New  quarreb 
arose  between  Oetavius  and  Antony.  To 
have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  Oetavius  or- 
dered his  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in 
the  expectation  tliat  he  would  send  her 
back.  This  actually  happened.  Antony 
was  leading  a  Ufe  of  pleasure  with  Cleo- 
patra at  I^ucopolis,  when  letters  from 
Octavia  at  Athens  informed  him  that  she 
would  soon  join  him  with  money  and 
troops.  The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so 
unwelcome  to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persist- 
ed in  her  entreaties  till  Antony  sent  his 
wife  an  order  to  retura.  Even  now  she 
endeavorcMl  to  pacify  the  rivals.  Oeta- 
vius commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  in- 
sultingly ;  but  feeling  her  duties  as  a  wifo 
and  a  Roman,  she  b^ged  him  not,  for  the ' 
sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so 
dear  to  her,  by  the  horrors  of  war.  Oe- 
tavius granted  her  wish  ;  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  Antony,  and  occupied  her- 
self in  educatinff  with  care  and  tenderness 
the  children  which  she  bad  borne  him, 
and  those  of  his  first  wife,  Fulvia.  This 
noble  behavior  in  Octavia  increased  the 
itsdignation  of  the  Romans  aoainst  her 
husband*  At  last  he  divorced  her,  and 
ordered  her  to  leave  his  house.  She 
obeyed  without  complaint,  and  took  with 
her  all  her  children,  except  her  eldest  son, 
Antillus,  who  was  with  his  father.  Soon 
afier,  she  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the 


civil  war.  She  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
742,  twelve  yean  before  the  CluMan 
era.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funenl 
oration,  but  reflised  the  nuuks  of  honor 
which  the  senate  were  desirous  of  be- 
stowing on  her. 

OcTAvius,  or  OcTAviAwus,  (8ee«Ai- 
gurtw,) 

October  (from  Ae  Latin  octe,  eigfat); 
originally  the  eifflfth  month  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  whence  its  name,  which  it 
still  retained  after  the  beginning  of  the 

5 ear  had  been  changed  m>m  March  to 
annaiy. 

Octroi  or  Octroy,   an  old  F^vnch 
term  (fiom  audoriUu)  signifymg  a  grant 
or  privilege  from  government,  is  purtieu- 
appGed  to  the  commercial  i " 


granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company, 
a  like  sense  the  terra  is  applied  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state  granted  by  a  minoe,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  de- 
rived from  a  compact  between  die  nJer 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
— Odroi  also  sipiifies  a  tax  levied  at  tbe 
sates  of  some  cities  in  France  upon  all  ar- 
ticles of  food. 

OcxACOw  (OUthakow);  called  by  the 
Turks  Dzam  Krtmtnda'^  a  town  in  the 
Russian  government  of  Cherson,  with 
about  1000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dninier; 
ht  46^  36^  N.;  km.  4P  »X  E.  It  wns 
formeriy  an  important  Turkish  fortress;, 
with  a  citadel,  tbe  watts  of  which  wore 
25  feet  high.  In  1737,  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Russians,  who  lost  ISfM  men  in  the 
attack.  The  Turks  attempted  to  recover 
it  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  20,000.  In 
1738,  it  was  j;iven  up  by  the  Ruasiana, 
who  bad  previously  destroyed  the  work& 
The  Turks  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and 
held  it  until  17^  when,  after  a  aiege  of 
six  months,  it  was  stormed  bv  SnwsstiC 
who  razed  it  to  the  around.  By  the  peace 
of  1791,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia;  but  since 
the  rise  of  Odessa  its  commeree  has  he- 
come  inconsiderable. 

OoAHLic;  the  name  given  to  the  le- 
males  confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Tmk- 
isli  sultan.    (See  HartfiLS 

Ode  ;  a  poem  of  purely  Ivrical  change- 
ter,  or  of  that  class  of  Ipical  compoaitiona 
which  express  the  feeungs  of  the  poet  io 
moments  of  high  excitement,  wim  the 
vividness  which  present  emodon  inapires^ 
(See  Lyrics,)  The  Greeks  called  ewerj 
lyrical  poem  adapted  to  singing,  and  hence 
opposed  to  the  elegiac  poem,  an  ode  {^S^ 
L  e.  song)^  from  which  they  did  not 
separate  what  tbe  moderns  call 
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We  are  aequainted  with  the  Ofeek  odes 
through  the  choruses  in  the  Greek  dra- 
inaSf  Pindar's  heroic  qdes  in  praise  of  the 
conquerors  at  the  great  national  ganoes. 
the  few  relics  of  the  amatory  songs  of 
Sappho,  Alc^us  and  others,  the  Anacreon- 
tic songs,  the  imitations  of  the  Greek  odes 
by  tJie  Romans,  particularly  Horace,  and 
through  the  scholia.  Whatever  was  the 
subject,  or  the  degree  of  feeling  or  excite- 
ment, every  ppem  was  termed  an  ode^ 
provided  it  was  purely  lyrical.  The  name 
■  of  odes  was  also  given  to  the  hymns  or 
praises  of  the  goos  (the  Homeric  hymns 
excepted,  because  they  are  of  an  epic 
character),  which  received  different  names 
flx)in  the  various  deities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  thus  dithyrambics  were 
originally  hymns  in  praise  of  Bacchus. 
The  odes  of  the  ancients  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  moderns, 
by  expressing  feeling,  according  to  the 
prevailing  character  of  antiquity,  more  by 
the  aid  of  imagery.  The  plastic^  or  the 
clothing  of  inward  conceptious  in  out- 
ward fonns,  is  a  chief  trait  of  the  Greek 
art ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  feeling 
of  the  poet  expressed  itself  in  a  series  of 
striking  image&  In  modem  times,  odes 
have  been  more  confined  to  the  simple 
utterance  of  feeling ;  and  so  far  has  this 
been  carried,  that  they  have  sometimes 
been  divested  of  all  poetic  conception. 
But  a  naked  fixpression  of  feelings  does 
not  make  a  poem ;  ahd  this  is  the  defect 
of  many  of  Klopstock's'odes.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  ode  has  been  se{)arated  from 
the  song,  so  that  ode  now  means  that  part 
of  lyrical  poetry  .which  expresses  the 
deep  emotions  of  the  soul,  and  the  alter- 
nation of  violent  and  elevated  feelings  of 
joy  or  suffering,  in  the  full  flow  of  inspira- 
tion. Odes  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  subjects.  The  religious  ode,  or 
thehynm,in  its  proper  meaiiing(see  Ifymn), 
has  'for  its  subjects  God  and  his  works. 
To  this  class  belong  several  psalms,  like- 
wise the  song  of  Moses  and  Deborah ; 
among  the  Greek  odes,  some  of  Pindar's, 
the  Hymn  of  Cleanthes,  and  many  cho- 
mses  in  the  Greek  drama ;  some  odes  of 
Horace,  for  instance,  the  carmen  seadare^ 
though  it  has  more  polish  than  elevation  *, 
the  hyoms  of  Rousseau,  Grey,  Akenside, 
Thomson,  Cowley  and  Prior,  Klopstock, 
Herder,  and  others  among  the  modems. 
The  dithyrambic  (q.  v.)  has  the  full 
flow  of  sensual  feeling  for  its  subject. 
The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or  sons 
of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greamess  of 
mind,  &c.  Most  of  Pindar's  odes  are  of 
this  sort,  as  are  also  some  of  Dryden's, 


Pope's,  Gleim's,  Schiller's,  G^tlie's.  Of 
the  didactic. ode,  the  (so  called)  pkUosopfd- 
cal  aud  saiiriad  are  subdivisions.  The 
name  of  didactic  is  given  to  the  ode  as  far 
as  it  deals  with  great,  instructive  and  in- 
spiring tmths.  If  it  utters  noble  feelings 
without  immediate  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  called  phUosopkical ;  if  it  cen- 
sures the  times,  as  Horace  does,  it  is  term- 
ed saJtxricaL  Further,  the  ode  may  cele- 
brate certain  particular  subjects;  anil  here 
it  loses  itself  in  the  unlimited  field  of  oc- 
casional poems.  No  species  of  poetry 
has  been  so  much  abused  as  tlie  ode,  as  it 
has  been  made  the  common  fonn  for  the 
praise  of  persons  and  things;  and  this, 
says  Bouterweck,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  the  literature  of  all  nations  is  so  poor 
In  6<ies  deserving  this  name.  Most  of  the 
Itahan  odes  are  very  bombastic.  Chia- 
brera  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Itahan  writers  of  odes.  The  Spanish 
have  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  Quevedo, 
Gongora,  &c;  but  the  Spanish  ode  is 
very  similar  to  the  Italian.  The  English 
mostly  adopt  a  strong  didactic  tone  in 
their  odes.  The  French  are  exceedingly 
declamatory;  their  pointed  language  is 
not  suited  for  the  ode.  Rousseau,  L. 
Racine,  Gresset,  Chenier  and  Lebrun  are 
some  of  their  finest  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment The  Germans  sometimes  lose 
themselves  in  unintelligible  mysticism, 
sometimes  run  into  mere  relation,  not 
poetical  expression  of  feenngs.  Some  of 
their  odes,  however,  are  truly  grand ;  for 
instance,  Schuliart's  dithyrambic  on  Fred- 
eric the  Great.  Some  odes  of  Flemniing, 
Haller,  Hagedom,  Uz,  Lnvatcr,  Ramler, 
Voss,  Kosegarten,  Herder,  Schiller,  are 
among  the  first  in  the  language. 

Odenwald  ;  a  forest  and  chain  of 
mountains  in  Western  Gel-many,  between 
the  Neckar  and  the  Maine,  in  the  grand- 
duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Baden, 
The  Neckar  divides  the  Odenwald  from 
the  Black  Forest  (q.  v.)  The  Odenwald 
is  about  twenty  leagues  long,  aud  presents 
charming  scenes. 

Odeon  (ut6tui»,  from  wjit»  a  song) ;  among 
the  Greeks,  and,  at  a  later  period,  among 
the  Romans,  a  public  building  devoted  to 
poetical  and  musical  contests.  The  first 
odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Pericles, 
and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  At 
a  later  period,  two  others  were  erected  by 
Pausanias  and  Herodes  Anicus,  and  other 
Greek  cities  followed  their  example.  The 
first  odeon  was  built  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors.  Domitian  erected  one, 
and  Trajan  another.    The  Romans  hke- 
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wise  CQintracted  them  in  the  proTincial 
cities,  find  the  ruins  of,  one  are  soil  seen  at 
Oatanea,  in  Sicily.  The  odeons  resembled 
otlier  theatres,  except  chat  they  were  infe- 
rior in  extend  and  were  covered  with  a 
rooC  This  name  has  been  given  to  one 
of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  rebuilt,  after  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  hrey  in  1818. 

Oder  (Ptodhtf),  a  river  of  Gemoany, 
which  rises  in  Moravia,  in  a  branch  of  the 
Sudetic  mountains,  flows  through  Silesia, 
becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at  Rat- 
ibor,  paares  dv  fireslau,  where  it  be- 
comes navignbie  for  baiges  of  40  to  50 
tons,  enters  Bfandenburv  and  Pomerania, 
and  empties  into  the  Baltic  Its  whole 
coufse  is  about  500  miles :  it  receives  sev- 
eral navi(rable  streams,  and  communicates 
with  the  Elbe  by  several  canals,  and  is  or 
veiy  great  importance  for  the  trade  of  the 
country.  The  principal  places  on  the 
Oder  are  Breslau,  Frankfort  and  Stettin* 
h\  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  rapid, 
but  in  the  flat  country,  it  1^  subject 
to  firequent  inundations.  Before  reach- 
ing the  sea,  it  forms  the  laige  maritime 
lake  called  the  StMn  H^  and  divides 
into  three  branches — the  Peene,  Swine 
and  IMvenow.  Since  1818,  the  Prussian 
government  has  constructed  woriu  for 
Sie  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Swine- 
mitnde,  the  port  of  Stettin  (q.  v.). 

Ookssa;  a  Russian  seaport,  in  the 
government  of  Cherwn,  situated  on  the 
Black  sea,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester,  on  the  bay  of  Ad- 
sehai;  laL  46^  29"  N.;  Ion.  30»  37'  £. 
This  place,  which  is  now  of  considerable 
size  (40,000  inhabUants),  and  is  rapidly 
jncraasing,  is  of  modem  origin.  After 
the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  peace  of 
Jassy,  in  179$2,  Catharine  fixed  on  this 
spot,  then  containing  only  a  few  houses^ 
as  a  commercial  emporium.  It  has  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  water  for  the  laigest  ships 
of  war*  Alexander  carried  into  execu- 
tion the  designs  of  Catharine,  and  appoint- 
ed Richelieu  (q.  v.),  who  was  then  a 
French  emigrant,  and  has  since  been 
prime  minister,  governor  of  the  city;  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblonff  square, 
and  fortified  in  the  modem  sty^  The 
port,  which  is  artificial,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 300  vessels.  The  roadstead  is  ex- 
tensive, and  the  anchorage  is  safe  in 
summer,  being  sheltered  from  every  wind 
except  the  south-east  The  streets  are 
8tr»ght,  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at 
nifat  angles;  there  are  some  fine  walks, 
and  numerous  public  buildings.  Water 
was  scarce,  but  has  been  supplied  by 
afneducts..  There  are  many  imditutions 


lor  education  here.  The  commeroe  of 
Odessa  has  become  extensive.  In  1896^ 
578  ships  entered  the  port  The  dnef 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  timber,  hide^ 
fure^  flax,  linen,  wax,  tar,  potash,  caw, 
&C.  About  one  third  of  the  commeice  u 
in  the  hands  of  Englishnien.  Chwki, 
Italians,  French,  Poles,  Armeniam  aod 
Germans  are  amonr  the  mhaNtimiL 
Government  has  endeavored  to  ioduee 
settten  from  Germany  to  occupy  the  hoidi 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Odessa,  by  gniit- 
ing  them  certain  privilegesL  Bulgaran 
and  Russian  peasants  are  also  numerooL 

Oniir.    i&ee  ATarffiem  MyOioUigy.) 

Onoa.    (QeeSmeiL) 

Odtssbus.    (See  C%ssef.) 

Odtssbt.    (See  Homer.) 

Ob  ;  an  afiSx  to  man^  Danish  geognph- 
icai  names,  signifying  tdantL 

CEcoLAMPAiMus,  Johu,  was  bora  oft 
Swiss  fiunily  at  Weinsberg,  in  Suahis,  in 
1483,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  time,  adopted  the  name  bv  which  be 
is  generally  known,  as  the  Cireekof  bii 
proper  name,  Ham$ehem  (House-ligfat^ 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered 
the  univereit^  of  Heidelberg,  whence  hie 
ftither  sent  him  to  Bologna  to  study  hw. 
He  soon  after  returned  to  Heiddbei)^  o- 
plied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  tie 
ucumbent  of  a  benefice  which  had  been 
instituted  by  his  anceston.  Sensible  of 
the  limited  nature  of  his  aoquireniontH^  he 
went  to  Tfibingen,  and  afterwards  to  Slott- 
gard,  where  Iteochlin  was  professor,  wui 
there  studied  Greek,  and,  subsequentlf, 
Hebrew.  His  ptt^gicss  was  such  thtf  he 
compiled  a  Greek  Gfammar.  He  dM 
returned  to  Weinsbeig^  and  distinguisbed 
himself  by  his  aseal  as  a  preacher.  By  hif 
fiiend  Capito*b  influence,  he  was  inrind 
to  Basle,  m  1515,  and  there  beonme  a^ 
<]uainted  with  ErssAius^  and,  in  conjuiK* 
tion  with  him,  wrote  a  coramentary  oa 
the  New  Testament  In  1516;  he  le- 
ceived  a  call  at  Augsbuig,  but  soon  after 
determined  to  enter  the  mopsamy  ef 
Akomfinster,  m  the  neighboiiiood.  La- 
ther^ writings,  however,  awakeaed  Un 
to  more  liberal  viewer  and  before  he  had 
been  two  yean  in  the  mooaatety,  he  M 
it,  and  became  preacher  at  the  caads  of 
Ebernburg^  to  Francis  of  Sickingen.  In 
1533,  he  became  prvfeasor  of  tfaeoto 
and  curate  at  Basle.  He  defended  tfc 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  sevoti 
theological  disputations  and  confereneeB, 
particularly  in  Basle  and  Berne,  and  in- 
troduced them  into  the  former  place 
(15S27  and  1538).  His  conduct  m  the 
controversy  oonoeraing  the  Loid^  i 
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me  worthy  of  all  pniifle.  In  his  treatise 
Dt  genuma  Verborum  Doumd^  **Hoe  e$t 
Onpui  VMwn^   hiierprdatumt^   he  di»- 

eed  a  rare  moderatioD,  maiataming  the 
r  to  be  only  symbolical.     The  de- 
&iiae»  of  the  real  presence  attacked  him 
with  jpreat  violence,  and  applied  to  him 
Bnd  h»  foUowers  the  reproachful  epithet 
of  Sacramentarians.    GScolampadius  an- 
swered with  calmness  and  dignity.    He 
died  at  Basle  in  1531.    Hie  Lite  has  been 
written  by  Hess  (Zfirich,  1793). 
(EcuMSNiCAL  Council.   (See  CotmctZ.) 
CEniPCs ;  son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lai- 
us  and  Jocasta.    (See  Jocaa$a,)    Axa  or- 
acle had  announced  to  Laius  that  hie  ehiki 
by  Jocasta  should  be  his  murderer.  When, 
therefore,  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  he  or- 
dered a  dave  to  bore  bis  heels  and  expose 
him  on  mount  Cithferon.    But  the  stave 
gave  the  child  to  a  shepherd  of  the  Corin- 
thian king  Polybus,   and  the  shepherd 
cairied  him  to  the  king,  whose  wife,  Mer- 
ope,   being    without   children,   received 
huD^  and  called  him  (Edipus^  from  his 
swollen  feet    Ignorant  of  his  birth,  the 
child  ffrew  up  at  the  Corinthian  court, 
with  oil  the  qualities  of  a  hero.    But,  an 
angry  youth  having  one  day  reproached 
him  with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he 
became  a  prey  to  tormenting  doubts.    His 
foster  parents,  whom  he  questioned,  rfr* 
ferred  him  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  which 
gave  him  this  answer— '^  Avoid  the  soil 
of  thy  country,  or  thou  wilt  be  the  mur- 
derer of  thy  father,  and  the  husband  of 
thy  mother."    As  he  looked  upon  Corinth 
as.  his  couQtiy,  he  lefi  it,  and  travelled  to 
Thebes,  in  Bceotia.    In  a  narrow  road  in 
Phocis  he  met  king  Laius,  who  was  gomg 
U>  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  vntn  re- 
gard to  the  son  whom  he  had  exposed ; 
and  the  king's  charioteer  haughtily  order- 
ed him  to  get  out  of  the  way.    (Edipus 
refused  to  obey;  a  struggle  ensued,  and 
both  km^and  charioteer  fell  under  his 
sword.     Thus  he  had  unconsciously  ful- 
filled one  half  of  the  oracle.    Ignorant  of 
this,  he  puxsued  his  way.    The  territory 
of  Thebes  was  at  that  time  desolated  by 
the  Sphinx  (see  Sphinx)^  which  proposed 
a  riddle,  ana  put  to  death  every  one  who 
attempted,  without  success^   to  solve  it 
No  one  had  yet  succeeded.    In  this  ex- 
tremity the  vacant  throne  and  the.  hand 
Df  the  queen  were  ofiered  to  the  deliverer 
of  Thebes.     (Edipus    comes    forward, 
solves  the  enigma,  delivers  the  city,  and 
receives  the  prize.    The  oracle  vnis  thus 
fulfilled.       Tliebes  now  honored  within 
lier  walJs  the  murderer  of  Laius,  when  a 
pesdience  fell  upon  the  land,  fix)m  which 


the  oracle  promised  deliverance  as  soon 
as  he  was  removed  who  had  called  down 
this  cuise.  The  afingfated  people  again 
have  recourse  to  their  former  benefactor, 
and  he,  imconscious  that  he  is  himself  the 
criminal,  strives  with  resdess  zeal  to  dis- 
cover him.  He  draws  from  the  prophet 
Tiresias  the  unhappy  secret,  and  makes 
the  horrible  discov^  that  he  is  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father,  and  the  husband*  of  his 
mother.  Cursing  the  bed  in  which  she 
had  home  a  husuind  to  her  husband,  and  a 
son  to  her  son,  the  unhappy  Jocasta  hanged 
herself.  CEdipus  put  out  his  own  eyes  to 
extinguish  the  sight  of  all  which  could  re- 
mind him  of.  his  guilt  He  begged  the 
Thebans  to  banish  him.  At  a  bter  peri- 
od, when  he  wished  to  die  in  Thebes,  he 
was  driven  away  by  his  ambitious  sons 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.  In  bis  anger,  he 
cursed  them,  and  threatened  that  the 
sword  should  divide  their  inheritance. 
His  two  daughten,  Antigone  and  Ismeoe, 
followed  their  blind  and  exiled  fiither. 
Led  by  the  former,  he  reaches  the  village 
of  Colonos,  in  Attica,  where  Theseus 
rogned,  and  dwells  in  the  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,  which  no  mortal  foot  (lared 
approach.  He  conciliates  the  favor  of  the 
terrible  ffoddessea.  The  people  and  The- 
seus took  him  under  their  protection.  Id 
the  meanwhile  the  oracle  of  Pythian  Apol- 
lo had  declared  that  the  land  which  should 
ignorantly  conceal  his  ashes  would  be  for- 
tunate and  invincible^  The  inhabiuints  of 
Thebes  now  endeavor  to  draw  him  back. 
Impelled  by  the  presentiment  of  approach- 
ing death,  he  sought  his  @]Rve  accompa- 
nied bjr  Theseus  alone.  The  gods  were 
reconciled  to  him.  His  death  was  tlie 
death  of  suffering  innocence.  The  an- 
cients have  disagreed  with  legard  to  his 
burial-place.  The  histoiy  of  CEdipus  has 
furnished  a  subject  to  several  tragic  poets. 
The  Oildipus  of  iEschylus  and  that  of 
Euripides  are  lost  Of  Sophocles  two 
pieces  treating  of  his  fate  remain — 
King  (Edipus  and  (Edipus  at  Colonop. 
Seneca  has  also  written  a  piece  on  tlie 
same  subject 

(Em^ENSCHLiCGEa,  Adam ;  knight  of  the 
Danebrog.  This  dramatic  poet  has  added 
glory  to  Denmark,  his  countrjr,  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  Scandinavia,  by  his  poetical 
works,  which  embody  the  histones  and 
mxgcu  of  the  nortli.  (Germany  also  claims 
him,  because  his  finest  poems  are  in  Ger- 
man. His  verse  has  strengthened  the 
connexion  between  the  literature  of  the 
two  nations.  (Ehlenschl&ger  passed  his 
youth  at  the  casde  of  Fredericsberg,  near 
C]k»pcnhagen,  where  his  father  was  gov- 
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emor.  In  1800,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  soon  after  ^Muidoned  the 
legal  profession,  and,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Danish  government,  travelled  through 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  He  was  af- 
terwards appointed  professor  of  eesthetics, 
at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where 
be  also  took  a  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
theatre.  In  1816,  he  repeated  his  journey 
through  the  same  coilntries^nd  published  a 
descripdon  of  them.  He  is  now  living  in 
Copenhagen.  In  Germany,  he  first  be> 
came  known  by  his  dramadc  fable  Alad- 
din, or  the  Wonderful  Lamp  (1808,  and 
an  improved  edition  at  Leipaic,  1820). 
His  serious  dramas  are  sdU  more  cele* 
brated — Palnatokty  Hakon  Jarl^  Axd  und 
WaUnarg,  and  his  drama  CVrc^gw.  He 
has  also  written  several  dramadc  poems 
in  the  German  language,as  Ludlam^s  Cave, 
Freya's  Altar,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  SUHrko- 
UuTj  Brick  und  Md.  We  also  owe  to 
him  a  new  translation  of  Holbeiv's  come- 
dies (Lopnc,  1822,  4  parts).  His  n/oci- 
fnado  or  the  old  Gennan  romance,  the 
Idand  of  Fekenburg,  appeared  under  the 
title  of  the  Islands  in  the  South  Sea 
(TCibingen,  1826, 4  vols.]).  His  lyric  poems 
and  his  novels  are  inferior  to  his  dramatic 
wcMks.  In  Danish  literature,  GShlenschlft- 
ger  has  introduced  a  new  and  bold  style, 
iiesembling  the  German,  and  which,  as  well 
in  praise  as  in  blame,  has  been  called  the 
roffian/tc.  He  has  had  violent  disputes 
with  Baffgesen  (q.  v.),  who  preferred  the 
older  style  of  poetry,  more  resembling  the 
French.  OBhlenschl^er's  most  celebrated 
poems  in  the  Danish  tongue,  are  the  same 
which  we  have  mention^  before  as  writ- 
ten in  German  ;  for  he  has  himself 
clothed  many  of  his  worits  in  both  lan- 
guages. 

(Els,  a  mediatized  principality  in  Low- 
er Silesia,  belonging  to  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment of  Breslau,  contains  800  sqiiare 
miles  and  91,000  inhabitants,  and  anords 
175,000  florins  annual  revenue.  The  cap- 
ital is  CEIs,  where  the  ducal  ofiicera  of 
Soverument,  &c.,  reside.  In  1789,  the 
uchy  passed  to  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
and  was  under  the  government  of  duke 
Fjederic  William,  who  fell,  in  1815,  at 
Quatre  Bras.'  Hence  his  tide,  dnibe  of 
Brunwrick-GUs. 
GBneus.  (See  Calydoru) 
CEnohaus.  (See  Htpjfodamia,) 
GBrsted,  John  Chrisrian,  pr^KSSor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen,  secretary  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  that  city,  knight  of  the  Dane- 
brog,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
some  valuable  works  on  chemistry  (View 


of  the  Chemical  Laws  of  Nature,  and 
Tentamm  Abmatctaf tine  Chtmicm  munkn 
Linguis  Seandkumat-ChrmameU  comnni- 
fitf,  1815),  when  he  acquired  new  honor 
by  his  important  discoveries  of  the  influ- 
ence of  electricity  on  the  magnetic  needle 
( 18SK)),  of  which  we  have  given  an  account 
in  the  article  EUdro-Mt^netUnu  In  18Sfi, 
CBrsted  visited  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris, 
London  and  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1821, 
founded  a  society  for  the  dlfiunon  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Denmark. 

(EsTRUs,  or  Gao-Fly  ;  an  insect,  well 
known  from  its  being  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  to  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
subject  durinff  the  summer.    Under  the 
name  ofgadjly  many  insects  are  included 
by  the  ignorant  which  belong  to  other  gen- 
era, the  real  gad-flies  being-  the  astms  of 
naturalists,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same  animals  as  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
cigtros.    Horses,  cows,  sheep,  deer^  hares, 
&c.,  have  each  a  species  of  gad-fly  which 
beare  their  name ;  as,  for  example,  the  CEL 
equi  is  common  upon  horses,  (E.  bovU  and 
(E.  ovis  upon   homed  catde  and   upon 
sheen.      The  gad-flv  of  the  home  is  a 
small  insect,  with  whidsh  wines,  widi  a 
band  and  black  spot;  the  abdomen  en- 
tirely ferruginous.    €S,  bovis  is  about  sev- 
en lines  in  length  ;  thorax  yellow,  with  a 
black  band  ;  abdomen  white  ;    temnnal 
segments  fulvous ;  wings  dusky.     This 
species  attacks  the  horse  also,  the  female 
depositing  her  eggs  in  the  skin  of  these 
animals  in  considerable  numbers.     In  a 
short  time,  the  eggs  are  matured,  and  pro- 
duce a  larva,  or  worm,  which  immediate- 
ly pierces  the  skin,  and,  insinuating  itself 
under  it,  causes  much  injury  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  animal,  raising  large  lumps,  or 
tumors,  filled  with  pus,  upon  which  the 
larva  feeds.     (E,  equi  deposits  its  eggs  up- 
on such  jiarts  of  the  skin  of  horses  ns  are 
subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  animal, 
and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  heat  speedily  hatches  the 
larvce,  too  well  known  under  the  name  of 
hoUs.    Horses  are  sometimes  so  afflicted 
^  these  petts  as  to  die  in  consequence. 
The  perfect  insect  is  seldom  obeerred,  as 
it  lives  but  a  very  short  time  after  arrhing 
at  die  winged  state.    Taking  no  nourish- 
ment, it  seeks  but  to  deposit  its  eggs  m  a 
proper  situation,  and  having  accompliflibed 
this  object,  it  immediately  dies.    The  ani- 
mals which  are  the  subjects  of  its  attacks 
are  instinctively  aware  of  its  intentibus, 
and  exhibit  much  restlessness  and  aim 
when  they  discover  it    <E.  cvia  deposiii 
its  eg^  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  ^wheredM 
larva  is  hatched,  and  immediately  r        *- 
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imo  die  fiontal  akiuM,  aftnehmg  itself 
veiy  furmly  to  the  liniiiff  mennbrane  liy 
ineaDS  of  two  strong  books  situated  at  its 
moutb.  All  the  insects  of  tbe  genus  nu- 
trui  are  thus  distinguished  by  naturalistB : 
baustelium,  or  trunk,  concealed  between 
two  ttunid  lips,  which  are  merely  separat- 
ed by  a  small  orifice  ;  palpi,  none ;  anten- 
D»  short  and  setaceous.  The  oviduct, 
through  which  the  eggs  are  ejctruded,  con- 
aisiB  of  a  membranaceous,  cylindrical 
tube,  furnished  with  three  short,  reflected, 
membranaceous  bristles.  The  pupa  is 
bard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  expe- 
riences its  final  transformation  into  a  wing- 
ed insect.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
krve  of  cutaneous  tutri  have  the  mouth 
fiimished  witli  simple  papillee,  while  those 
which  infest  the  stomach  and  frontal  si- 
nuses are  provided  with  strong  oral  hooks, 
by  whicli  they  attach  themselves  very 
firmly  to  the  membranes.  During  tfcte 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  pupce  are 
transformed  into  the  perfect  insect  M. 
Humboldt  states  that,  m  South  America, 
he  observed  some  Indians  whose  abdo- 
mens were  covered  with  small  protube- 
rances, which  appeared  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  larvie  of  a  species  of  gad- 
fly. It  is  also  stated  that  a  species  exists 
which,  in  the  larva  state,  inhabits  the 
fiontal  sinuses  of  men.  In  Arabia,  and 
in  some  parts  of  India  where  camels 
abound,  there  is  also  found  a  oad-fiy  pe- 
culiar to  them.  (An  admirable  mono- 
graph of  these  insects,  illustrated  by  fig- 
urn^  and  observations  on  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  veterinary  observations,  has 
beenpublishedinthe  LinnaeanTransacdons 
by  Mr.  Bracy  Clai^  and  smce  republished, 
with  additions,  in  a  separate  volume.) 

(Eta;  a  celebrated  mountain  m  an- 
cient Greece,  between  Thessaly  and  Ma- 
cedonia; or,  more  accurately,  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  to  the  west  from 
the  gulf  of  Malia  to  Pindus,  and  thence 
to  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  (See  Heradesy 
and  Tkennopyi4B.] 

OTarriix.    (See  JPamB.) 

Ofezc.    (QeeBuda.) 

Omfuves  are  gifts,  which  man  brings 
to  die  Deity,  in  order  to  represent  the 
givinff  up  of  himself  to  him.  This  was 
me  nrat  mode  of  openly  recognising 
the  Divine  Being,  and  a  prmcipal  part  of 
the  service  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  re- 
ligions of  antiquity ;  and,  even  to  this  day, 
m  inhabitant  of  the  Blast  makes  offeringB 
to  God  as  he  makes  presents  to  his  tem- 
poral kuda  The  idea  that  God  has  phys- 
ical wants,  and  finds  pleasure  in  food, 
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drink  and  perfumes,  was  the  origin  of 
such  otiforing^  which  took  their  character 
firom  the  raiode  of  fife  of  those  who  pre- 
sented theoL  Herdsmen  and  hunten  of- 
fered beasts;  husbandnoien,  fiuits  and  bread, 
selecting  the  choicest  of  what  they  pos- 
sessed. From  similar  feelinos,  Abraham 
consented  to.  ofi^  up  his  beloved  son, 
and  Agamemnon  his  daughter  Iphigenia ; 
though  the  fertunate  issue  of  these  off- 
ings shows  that,  even  in  those  early  times, 
the  pure  idea  existed  that  God  did  not 
desirs  the  blood  of  men,  and  was  ap- 
peased by  #devout  disposition.  Still  me 
custom  of  offering  men  as  victims  pre- 
vailed, even  amonc  those  heathen  nations 
who  had  emeiged  from  their  primitive 
rudeness.  The  Fhoenicians  ofiTered  chil- 
dren to  their  idol  (Moloch);  as  did  also 
the  German  nations,  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  to  their  gods. 
Aflerwards,  new  motives  were  add«l  to 
those  of  reverence  and  gratitude:  men 
began  to  consider  misfortunes  and  sufifer- 
ings  as  divine  punishments  fer  theur  sins, 
and,  to  propitiate  the  offended  Deity,  even 
the  life  of  man  did  not  appear  too  valua- 
ble. But,  while  the  ahars  of  the  heathen 
world  flowed  with  the  blood  of  innocent 
children  and  defenceless  captives,  Moses 
made  unblemished  beasts,  and  firuits,  the 
symbols  of  the  resignlition  and  penitence 
of  his  people,  befere  Jehovah.  Offerings 
constitutea  the  principal  part  of  the  £- 
raelitish  worship.  These  were  either 
bloody,  when  the  offering  vras  bullocks, 
goats  and  sheep,  or,  in  case  of  necessity, 
dove%  slain  by  the  priests,  which  were 
whoUv  or  partially  burnt  (burnt-offerings) ; 
or  bloodless,  when  the  ofifering  was 
meal,  cake,  salt,  oil,  honey  and  frankin- 
cense, or  wine,  which  was  poured  out 
upon  the  altar  (diink-ofierinm).  With 
r^ard  to  theur  meaning  and  object,  these 
oflerings  were  either  thank-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  which  consisted  of  a 
bullock,  or  soqie  small  animal,  and  were 
usually  accompanied  vrith  oflerings  of 
vegetable  food;  or  trespass  and  sin-offer- 
ings, in  which  only  animals  were  used. 
In  the  last-mentioned  cases,  the  priests 
were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the  parties 
who  made  the  offerings  vrith  the  blood  of 
the  victinos,  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation 
with  Jehovah;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and 
exiMation  of  the  whole  people,  it  vras 
usual  to  bum  the  victim ;  but  if  it  con- 
cerned only  private  persons,  the  priests 
used  to  eat  the  flesh.  The  offerings  of 
beasta  and  the  first  fruits  (which  were  re- 
quired to  be  oflfered  on  certain  fesdvalfl^ 
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and  in  case  of  important  occuirences  in 
families,  or  for  the  expiation  of  individ- 
uals), belonged  to  the  priests,  who  burnt 
only  the  part  Uiat  could  not  be  eaten. 
The  heathen  priests  enjoyed  the  same  ad- 
vantage ;  and  although,  among  both  Jews. 
and  heathen,  the  priests  alone  were  al- 
lowed to  offer  the  sacrificesj  they  permit- 
ted the  ffivers  to  take  a  part  in  the  feasts 
for  which  their  offerings  were  used,  from 
the  time  of  the  hecatombs  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Greeks,  before  Troy,  down  to  that  of  the 
sacrifice  banquets,  which  Theodosius, 
as  is  well  known,  abolialled  in  the 
year  39^  together  with  cdl  the  heathen 
worship  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  heca- 
tombs of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were 
burnt-offerings ;  their  libadons,drink-ofier- 
ings.  The  truth,  confessed  by  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Old  Testament,  that  man  cannot 
offer  any  thin^  to  God  which  is  not  al- 
ready his,  Christianity  acknowledged  bv 
the  abotition  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish 
offerings,  and  required  of  its  professors  onlv 
the  moral  offering  of  a  renunciation  of  evil, 
the  devotion  of  their  powers  and  property  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  perfect  re- 
signation of  the  heart  to  God.  Consecrat- 
ed gifts,  however,  were  applied  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  public  worship  and  the  clergy. 
Of  this  land  were  the  oolations  of  the  m«t 
Christians.  When  the  payment  of  tithes 
to  the  clergy  was  introduced,  these  offer- 
ings were  withheld,  and  most  generally 
commuted  for  monev.  With  the  obla- 
tions are  connected  the  offertoria^  which, 
according  to  a  usage  still  existing  among 
many  reUgious  sects,  were  laid,  at  an  ap- 
pointed dme,  for  the  priests,  upon  the 
altar.  These  offsrtoria,  however,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  ser- 
vices. The  mass  is  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  worship  in  the  Catholic 
church,  and,  even  to  this  dme,  is  called 
the  bloodless  offem^ ;  since,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  this  church,  the  priest  who 
ofSciates  at  the  mass,  offers  anew,  as  it 
were,  by  the  consecration  of  bread  and 
wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in 
the  place  of  the  Jewish  sin-offering. 
The  custom  of  making  religious  offerings 
exists  among  pagans  also,  in  our  dme. 
The  Chinese  consecrates  fruits  to  his  di- 
vinities; the  Carib,  tobacco;  the  Negro, 
in  the  West  Indies,  brandy ;  and,  amons  the 
savage  inhabitantB  of  some  islands,  mere 
are  ^1  found  traces  of  human  sacrifices. 

Offertoricm,  or  Offertory,  is  the  an- 
them which  is  sung,  or  the  music  executed, 
while  the  people  are  making  their  offer- 
ings. It  is  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the 
nuuH.    (See  Mats,  and  Cfffmng,) 


Officers,  Field,  are  such  ^s  command 
a  whole  regiment ;  as  the  coloael,  lieattn- 
ant-colonel  and  major. 

Officers,  General,  are  those  whose 
command  extends  to  a  body  of  loroei^ 
composed  of  several  regiments:  such  are 
generals,  lieutenant-generals,  major-gene 
rals,  and  brigadiers. 

Officers,  Staff,  at  the  English  couit, 
are  such  as,  in  the  king^  presence,  bear  a 
white  stafi[J  or  wand,  and  at  other  times, 
on  their  going  abroad,  have  it  carried  be- 
fore them  by  a  footman,  bare-headed: 
such  are  the  lord  steward^  lord  chamber- 
lain, lord  treasurer,  &c. 

Official,  by  the  ancient  law,  aignififs 
him  who  is  the  minister  of^  or  attendant 
upon,  a  magistrate.  In  the  canon  law,  it 
is  especially  taken  for  him  to  whom  any 
bishop  generally  commits  the  chai^  of 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Offing,  or  Offin  ;  that  part  of  the  sea 
a  eood  distance  from  shore,  where  then 
is  deep  water,  and  no  need  of  a  fukit  to 
conduct  the  ship. 

Offsets,  in  gardeninff;  those  young 
shoots  that  spring  firom  me  roots  of  trees 
or  plants,  which,  being  carefuUy  separated, 
and  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  serve  tt> 
propagate  the  8pecie& 

OFTERDiNiSkN,  Henry  of^  or  Atttem 
DiNOEN,  Effterdinoen  ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  poets  of  the  twelfifa 
and  thirteenth  centunes  (the  Suabian  pe- 
riod), of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life 
litde  is  known.  His  youth  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  Austria,  at  the  csotnrt  of 
Leopold  VII.  Here  he  cultivated  hm 
poetical  powers,  and  hence  made  joame]^ 
to  different  ports  of  the  country.  (See 
Minnesingersj  and  German  Poefry.)*  At 
the  court  of  Herman,  landgrave  of  Tho- 
rinffia,  he  sustained  a  poetical  contest 
wim  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  (q.  v.),  and 
sang  the  praises  of  his  emperor.  Of  his 
poetry  we  have  nothing  remaining  except 
some  {lassages  of  tlie  War  on  the  Wait- 
burff,  in  the  Manesse  collection,  and  a  part 
of  the  Heldenbudi,  (a.  v.)  It  is  diapaied 
whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  A/tbeiuag^ 
erdied  (q.  v.)  or  not  Novalis  (q.  v.)  baft 
given  his  name  to  one  of  his  roaiance& 

Oo,  king  of  Baahan,  mentioiied  in  the 
Bible,  was,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Rabbins,  one  of  the  giants  ^Pirho  fived 
before  the  flood,  and  escaped  the  gen- 
eral inundation  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
roof  of  Noah's  ark.  Noah  led  him 
there,  less  through  compassion,  than  that 
he  might  be  to  men  of  after  times  a 
proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who  ksi 
created  and  destroyed  firom  the  6oe  of 
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the  earth  such  monstrous  creatures.  In 
the  war  of  Og  against  the  Israelites,  he 
lifted  up  a  mountain  6000  paces  in  circuit, 
end  was  about  to  throw  it  down  upon  the 
camp  of  Israel,  when  it  was  pierced 
through  by  ants  sent  by  God,  and  fell 
upon  him.  At  the  same  moment,  his 
teeth  grew  so  quickly,  that  they  entered 
the  mountain,  and  held  him  fast,  so  that 
Moses  could  kill  him  without  difficulty. 
To  give  an  idea  of  his  gigantic  size,  the 
Rabbins  say  that  Moses,  who,  according 
to  their  account,  was  six  ells  high,  and 
bad  a  battle-axe  of  the  same  length,  was 
obliged  to  make  a  leap  of  six  ells,  in  order 
to  strike  his  ankle  bone.  He  bled  to  death 
of  the  wound. 
OoDERSBURGH.  (See  Oswegatchie,) 
OescHEE  Lime.  (See  T\q>elo.) 
Ogee  Arch.'  (See  JhrchiUcturt.  voL  i, 
p.  336.) 

OoiNSKi ;  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
Polish  house. — Michael  Ceuimir  Oginski, 
commander  in  Lithuania,  fought  against 
the  RusBiaiiB;  but  the  fate  of  his  unhappy 
countiy  obliged  him  to  flee.  He  lost  two 
thirds  of  an  immense  fortune.  He  con- 
structed the  canal  which  bears  his  name, 
and  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense.  He  died,  seyen- 
ty-two  vears  old,  in  Warsaw,  in  1803. — 
MiehaJ  Cleophaa,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  bom  in  1765,  was  foreign  minister  at 
the  Hague,  and  fought  on  the  dde  of  Kosci- 
usko, in  1794.  At  a  later  jteriod,  he  acted 
as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  in  Paris  and 
Consuintinople.  Alexander  permitted  him, 
in  1802,  to  return.  In  1810,  lie  was  ap- 
pointed senator  and  privy  counsellor ;  but, 
in  1815,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  lives 
devoted  to  music.  His  compositions,  par- 
ticularly his  Polonaises,  are  celebrated. 
His  Mimoirts  sur  la  Pologne  el  Its  Polo- 
nms  deptds  178&-1815  (Paris,  1826,  2 
vols.)  are  important  for  the  period  from 
1794  to  1798. 

OeLETHORPE,  James  Edward ;  an  Eng- 
lish general  officer,  bom  in  London,  in 
1696,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  served 
under  prince  Eugene.  In  1733,  he  dis- 
tinguisbed  himself  by  bis  exertions  to 
found  the  colony  of  Greorgia,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  royal  charter.  He  also 
conducted  a  body  of  emigrants  to  the 
province,  at  which  time  he  was  ac- 
companied by  the  two  Wesleys.  In 
1734,  be  returned,  with  an  Indian  boy 
in  his  suite,  and,  in  1736,  revisited  Geor- 
gia, with  another  band  of  emigrants,  and 
proceeded  very  successfully  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony.  As  commander  of 
the  Engbsh  forces  in  Georgia  and  Caroli- 


na, he  repelled  the  attempts  of  the  Span- 
iards. In  1745,  he  was  made  major-gen- 
eral, and  was  employed  to  follow  the 
rebels  und^r  the  Pretender.  The  private 
character  of  eeneral  Oglethorpe  was  ex- 
tremely amiable,  and  he  has  been  eulo- 
fized  by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  doctor 
ohnson. 

OoTGEs  is  mentioned  as  the  most  an- 
cient ruler  of  Attica,  then  called  Jlda, 
about  1700  B.  C.  The  Athenians  call 
him  a  native  of  the  countiy.  According 
to  other  accounts,  he  was  king  of  the 
Hectenes,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  first  called  Ogygic^  and  after- 
wards Baotia,  from  the  Bceotians.  Even 
the  building  of  Thebes  is  ascribed  to  him, 
and  one  of  the  sates  of  the  city  was  named 
after  him.  Tn'e  gate,  however,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Osygia, 
a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  of  ISlobe. 
Under  the  reign  of  Ogyges  happened  the 
Ogygian  deluge,  which  mid  waste  all  Atti- 
ca, according  to  Larcher,  1759  B.  C.  A 
later  opinion  is,  that  a  colony  of  priests 
ander  an  Egyptian  king,  Ogyges,  came  to 
Bceotia,  and  thence  spread  over  Attica. 
The  island  of  Calypso  was  also  called 
Ojgwia.    (See  Calypso,) 

O^iGoiNS,  Bernardo.  His  father  was 
don  AmbrosioO'Higgins,an  Irishman,  who 
rose  to  be  president  and  captain-general  of 
Chile,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Pern,  in  1796,  by  the  titie  of  mar 
guess  of  Oscmo,  and  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  his  office  with  unconunon  success 
and  popularity.  Don  Bernardo  first  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  Chilean  revolu- 
tion in  181^  when  he  joined  the  Carreras 
in  the  capacity  of  captam  of  militia,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
line,  and  soon  afterwards  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral, as  a  reward  for  the  important  services 
which  he  i^endered  in  the  command  of 
guerilla  parties.  In  1813,  the  Carreras 
being  taken  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  commana  of  the  army  devolved  on 
O'Higgins,  as  senior  officer,  and  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  opportunltv  to  assume  the 
civil  authority  also.  The  Carreras,  how- 
ever, soon  regained  their  liberty,  and  com- 
pelled O'Higgins  to  relinquish  his  usurped 
power,  and  resume  his  station  under  them. 
After  the  batde  of  Rancagua,  fought  Oc- 
tober 1, 1814,  in  which  the  Chileans  were 
defeated,  the  Carreras,  OHiggins,  Rodri- 
guez, and  other  prominent  patriots,  crossed 
me  Cordillera,  and  took  refuge  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  ITie  government  of  the  latter 
countrj',  being  aware  that  their  own  safe- 
ty demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards from  Chile,  gradually  assembled  a 
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sufficient  body  of  troops  at  Mendoza,  to 
be  united  with  the  Chilean  refuaees,  and 

5 laced  under  the  conunand  of  general 
ose  de  San  Martin,  for  the  liberation  of 
Chile.  One  of  the  divisions  was  com- 
manded by  O'Higgins.  Thev  encounter- 
ed and  beat  the  royalists  at  Chacabuoo,  in 
Februaiy,  1817,  after  which  O'Hig^pns, 
by  the  influence  of  San  Martin,  was  nused 
to  the  office  of  supreme  director  of  Chile. 
He  continued  to  airect  the  government  of 
Chile  until  Januaiy,  1823,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  supreme  authority, 
in  consequence  m  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  the  arbitrarv  conduct  and 
shameless  peculations  of  Rodriguez,  his 
minister  of  finance,  and  was  succeeded  by 
don  Ramon  Freyre.  He  remained  in 
exile  several  years,  although  a  party  exist- 
ed in  Chile  in  his  interest  In  1^26^  the 
island  of  Chiloe  revolted  in  his  favor,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  trocm;  but  the  in- 
surrection was  suppressed  and  punished. 
Since  his  banishment,  O^Higgins  has  oc-  ' 
cupied  himself  in  the  cultivation  of  a  very 
fine  estate,  presented  to  him  by  the  Peru- 
vian government  in  the^time  of  San  Mar-' 
tin's  protectorate.  His  integrity  and  patri- 
otism are  highly  esteemed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  of  judgment  which  led  to 
his  being-deprived  of  power.  (Stevenson's 
South  Anenca ;  Miller's  Mem) 

Oaio,  one  of  the  U.  States,  is  bounded 
north  by  Michigan  Territory  and  lake 
Erie,  which  separates  it  firom  Upper  Can- 
ada, east  by  Pennavlvania  and  tne  Ohio 
river,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
west  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river,  in  its 
various  windings,  bounds  this  state  436 
miles.  Ohio  is  simated  between  38^3(y 
and  42^  of  north  latitude,  and  between  80° 
26^  and  84"^  42^  of  west  longitude.  It  is 
about  222  miles  in  extent,  both  from  east 
to  west  and  fipom  north  to  south ;  but  lake 
Erie  projects  so  far  into  the  northern  bor- 
ders^ and  the  Ohio  river  cuts  off  so  much 
of  its  southern  quarter,  that  the  area  of  the 
state  is  little  more  than  200  miles  square. 
The  state  is  divided  by  nature  into  four 
grand  divisions,  which  are  named  after 
the  principal  watera  on  which  they  are 
situated.  They  are  the  Miami  countiy, 
the  Scioto  countiy,  the  Muskingum  coun- 
try, and  the  Lake  country.  For  ci^ 
purposes,  Ohio  is  divided  into  seventy- 
three  counties.  In  the  greater  part  of  the 
state,  the  towns  or  villages  are  not  situated 
in  townships  of  the  same  name ;  but  the 
New  England  custom  of  neariy  identify- 
ing town  and  tounuh^  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Ohio  which  were  settled  princi- 


pally from   New   England,     In  miijr 
cases,  also,  the  postromces,  in  Ohio,  bear 
difierent  names  from  the  towns  in  wludi 
they  are  situated.    The  largest  city  of 
Ohio  is  Cincinnati,  in  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  state.    Its  population,  in  1830, 
was  24,831,  according  to  the  official  eea- 
sus.    Another  census  of  the  same  vear 
made  it  26,515,  and,  in  1831,  it  contained 
26,014.    Columbus,  the  seat  of  goreni- 
ment,  contained  2437  in  1890.    Zanea- 
ville,  Dayton,  Steubenville  and  ChilicodK, 
are  larger  than  Columbus.    The  popula- 
tion of  Ohio  has  increased,  and  increasea, 
with  wonderful  rapidity.    In  1790,  it  con- 
tained only  3000  inhabitants;  in  180Q, 
45,365;  in  1810,230,760 ;  in  1820,561^; 
in  1830, 937,637.    There  are  remnanli  of 
several  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio,  amounting^ 
in  1829,  to  2350  pelnaons.     Thev  then 
owned   390,846   acres  of  land,  beaideB 
16,200  acres  which  were  secured  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  several  tribes.    These  kmdi 
are  secured  by  treaty  to  the  Wyandott, 
Shawnees,  Senecas,  Delavrares  and  Ottft- 
was ;  for  the  other  remnants  of  tribes  ara 
classed  with  these.    The  Delawares  ha?e 
sold  their  share,  amounting  to  5760  acrea 
Considerable  annuities  are  paid  by  the 
national  government  to  these  tribes.  Tbetr 
population  gradually  dimio]8he&    Then 
are  very  few  negroes  in  Ohio,  and  none 
are  held  as  slaves. — ^The  Presbyterianfi  is 
this  state  have  346  churches,  and  22450 
communicants  ;    the  Baptists   have  910 
churches,  and  8801  communicants;  the 
Methodists  have   36,064  members;  the 
Lutherans  have  8706  communicanta;  the 
Associate  Presbyterians  have  65  congre- 
^tions,  and    4225   communicants;  the 
uerman  Reformed  have  82  coogregatioos, 
and   3750  communicants ;   the  Episco- 
palians have  16  ministers ;  the  New  Jen- 
salem  church  have  4  societies:  there  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
and  Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Univer- 
salists,  Unitarians  and  Shakers.     Tfaeie 
are  now  (1831)  five  coUeges  in  operation 
in  Ohio,  viz.  the  university  of  Ohio,  at 
Athens ;  Miami   university,  at  Oxfoid ; 
Western  Reserve,  at  Hudson ;  KenyoD,at 
Gambler,  and  Franklin,  at  New  Atbebs. 
There  are  no  incorporated  academies  that 
are  flourishing.    Great  attention  is  paid  to 
common  schools.    An  act  passed  by  die 
legislature  in  1831  provides  that  a  fimd 
aml\  be  raised  in  the  several  countiea  in 
the  state,  for  the  use  of  common  scbooki 
for  the  instruction  of  the  white  youth  of 
eveiy  class,  without  distinction,  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic,  and   other 
necessary  branches   of  education.    An 
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aqrlum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  been 
esoblisbed  at  Columbus,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  state. — ^The  principal  domes- 
tic articles  of  trade  are  horses,  cattle, 
Bwine,  whiskey  and  iloiuv  Those  articles 
which  are  exported  from  the  northern  and 
some  interior  counties  are  frequently  sent 
to  the  Montreal  and  New  York  markets, 
by  way  of  lake  Erie.  From  the  southern 
parts  of  the  state,  they  are  sent  to  New 
Orleana  The  new  canal  from  lake  Erie 
to  the  Ohio  river  will  have  a  tendency  to 
divert  the  trade  from  New  Orieans  to 
New  York,  (For  a  description  of  the  ca- 
nals of  Ohio,  see  the  article  Inland  AM- 
gofum.)  Lake  Erie  bounds  Ohio  on  the 
north  160  miles.  Its  whole  length  is  270 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  40  to 
50.  Its  circumferenco  is  600  miles,  and 
its  area  is  11,000  square  miles.  It  affords' 
good  navigation  for  steam-boats  and 
schooners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Mauroee,  Portase,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Ver- 
milion, Black,  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Grand 
and  Ashtabula,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Ma- 
boning,  M  uskingum,  Hockhocking,  Scioto, 

I  Lhtle  Miami  and  Great  Miami  in  the 
south.  The  Ohio  river,  and  its  steam- 
boat navigation,  will  receive  a  separate 

I  description. — The  interior  and  northern 
parts  of  Ohio  are  generally  level,  and,  in 
some  places,  marshy.  About  one  quarter 
of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river,  is  very  hilly  and 
broken.  The  hills  are  not,  however,  very 
large.  Immediately  on  the  bordera  of  the 
Otuo  there  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval 
or  meadow  land  of  exuberant  fertility.  In 
the  Ulterior  parts,  bordering  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scioto,  and  on  the  two  Miamis,  are 
Uie  most  extensive  bodies  of  rich  and 
level  land.  In  many  places  are  extensive 
prairies,  particularly  on  the  head  watere 
of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  be- 
tween the  two  Miamis.  Several  of  these 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  others  are  ele- 
vated. The  high  prairies  are  not  fertile. 
Among  the  forest  trees  are  black-walnut, 
oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  or 
different  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  syca- 
more, ash  of  several  species,  pawpaw, 
buckeye,  cherry,  and  many  which  are  lees 
common.  The  soil  and  climate  are  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  most  valuable  vege- 
table productions  that  grow  in  this  lati- 
Uide.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  grain,  grow  nere  in  great  perfec- 
tiou.  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  U.  States 
is  so  productive,  or  anbrds  so  many  of  the 
natuiid  means  for  an  easy  and  comfortable 
subsistence.  The  summere  are  warm, 
and  pretty  regular,  although  somewhat 

au  * 


subject  to  tornadoes.  In  some  purts,  near 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  levera  and 
agues  frequently  prevail ;  but  the  climate, 
in  general,  is  decidedly  healthy.  The 
general  temperature,  in  that  part  of  the 
suite  which  slopes  to  the  south,  is  several 
degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude 
in  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  Miami 
countiy,  especially  about  Cincinnati,  green 
peas,  and  many  other  vegetables,  are  gen- 
erally abundant  in  the  markets  between 
the  first  and  twentieth  of  May.  Snow 
seldom  falls  deep  enough  for  sleighing,  or 
lasts  more  than  two  or  three  days,  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  state;  but  there  are 
generally  two  or  three  days  of  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  the  counties  bordering 
on  lake  Erie,  and  for  fifty  miles  back, 
there  are  ofleu  several  weeks  of  good 
sleighing.  The  winds  of  Ohio,  whether 
high  or  low,  generally  blow  from  the 
west  and  south-west  at  all  seasons.  About 
one  fifUi  part  of  all  the  hmd  in  Ohio  still 
belongs  to  the  U.  States.  Settlere  on  this 
land  will  become  citizens  of  Ohio;  but 
the  purchase-money  belongs  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  In  the  north-east  {Mut 
of  the  state  is  a  tract  containing  9,300,000 
acres,  called  New  Connecticut|  or  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve.  The  fee  of 
these  lands  is  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
but  Ohio  has  the  jurisdiction.  This  tract 
is  divided  Into  eight  counties,  and  is  princi- 
pally settled  by  emigrants  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  The  state  of  Vir- 
ginia also  owns  a  tract  of  4,204,800  acres, 
called  the  Virginia  Military  Lands,  and 
situated  between  the  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami  rivers.  This  district  is  not  survey- 
ed into  townships,  or  in  any  regular  form ; 
and  there  are  fi^uently  many  chumants 
to  the  same  lot,  whose  rights  are  not  easily 
defined.  Eight  counties  are  situated 
wholly  within  this  district,  and  a  part  of 
fourteen  others.  The  firat  permanent  set- 
tlement in  the  state  of  Ohio  was  made  at 
Marietta,  April  7, 1788,  by  fortv-seven  per- 
sons from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  ConuecticuL  The  next  vear,  a  set- 
tlement was  made  at  Columbia,  six  miles 
above  Cincinnati,  by  a  company  princi- 
pally from  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  sev- 
eral French  emigrants  settled  Gallipolis. 
In  September,  1/99,  the  first  territorial 
legislature  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  under 
the  ordinance  of  congress  of  July  13, 
1786,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
of  the  U.  States  north-west  of  the  river 
Ohia  April  90,  1808,  congress  passed 
an  act  authorizing  the  calling  of  a 
convention  to  form  a  state  constitutiou 
for  that   part  of  the  Nortfa-West  Ter^ 
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ritoiy  which  now  ooDsdtiites  the  state  of 
Ohio.  On  the  first  of  November  foUow- 
ingj  the  convention  met  at  Chilicothe,  and 
formed  the  present  constitution  (for  which 
see  ConttUutions  qfike  United  Stateg),  In 
sevond  parts  of  Ohio  are  found  remarka- 
ble antiquities  in  the  shape  of  mounds,  or 
iumndi ;  and  also  remains  of  ancient  forts. 
(For  a  description  of  these,  see  the  article 
TwKidi;  and  also  Kilboum's  Ohio  Gaz- 
etteer, fiom  which  many  of  the  above 
statements  have  been  extracted.) 

Ohio,  a  river  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
is  formed  bv  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  toe  Monongahela  at  Pittsbuiv, 
m  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
flows  with  a  gentle  current,  generaUy  in  a 
south-western  direction,  but  with  a  very 
serpentine  couise,  and  unites  with  the 
Missisoppi  in  latitude  37^  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 8^  Sa'  W.  Its  length,  from  Pitt». 
burg  to  its  mouth,  is  about  900  miles,  in- 
cluding its  windings ;  but  the  direct  dis- 
tance is  only  614  mues.  Its  breadth  varies 
from  400  to  1400  yards.  At  Cincinnati,  it 
is  about  800  yards,  which  is  nearly  its  av- 
erage breadth.  It  is  very  well  suited  to 
boat  navigation,  although  its  numerous 
windings  render  a  passage  upon  it  rather 
tedious.  The  current  of  the  Ohio  is  re- 
markably gentle,  and  is  broken  by  falls  or 
rapids  only  at  LouisviUcf  in  Kentucky. 
At  this  place,  the  water  runs  with  great 
rapidity  for  several  miles ;  yet  the  current 
is  not  so  broken  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
ascent  of  boats.  The  whole  perpendicu- 
lar descent  in  two  miles  is  twenty-two  and 
n  half  feet  The  c«nal -around  these  rap- 
ids (for  an  account  of  which  see  LouisvUU) 
gready  fecilitates  the  navigation  of  tiiis 
river.  Letart's  rapids,  twenty-five  miles 
below  Shade  river,  fonn  a  slight  obstnic- 
tion  in  some  stages  of  the  water.  Nu- 
merous islands,  large  and  fertile,  are  im- 
bosomed  in  the  Ohio.  Its  annual  range, 
from  low  to  high  water,  is  about  fifly  feet: 
the  extreme  range  is  about  sixty  feet 
When  lowest,  it  may  be  forded  at  several 
places  above  LoinsviUe.  It  is  generally 
lowest  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  highest  in  December,  Mareh, 
May  and  June.    Near  Pittsburg,  it  is  fire- 

3uendy  frozen  over  for  several  weeks 
uring  winter ;  and  this  has  been  the  case 
more  than  400  miles  lower.  GeneraUy, 
the  navigation  upward  is  suspended  by 
floating  ice  during  eight  or  ten  weeks  of 
each  winter.  Its  current,  when  the  river 
is  at  its  mean  height,  is  eSbout  three  miles 
an  hour;  when  .higher  and  rising,  it  is 
more ;  when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed 
two   miles   an    hour.      The   numerous 


isiaiids  form  no  serioos  obstmctkiD  to  in 
navigation,  except  at  low  water,  when  tbe 
bars  and  ripples  connected  with  them  are 
somewhat  danfferous.  Steam-boats  have 
been  found  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  its  navigation.  The  whole  number  of 
steam-boats  built  on  the  western  vaten  ia 
348:  the  number  running  in  1831  la  198. 
Of  these,  66  were  built  at  Cincianati,  6B  at 
Pittsbui^,  12  at  New  Albany,  and  neariy 
all  the  <rthe»  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  A 

rit  part  of  these  boats  are  employed  in 
commeroe  of  the  states  boraering  on 
the  Ohio ;  but  they  also  connect  with  it 
the  commerce  of  the  states  on  the  Miaas- 
sappi.  The  tract  of  country  tfaroogfa 
which  the  Ohio  flows  is  one  of  the  lichett 
and  most  delightful  on  the  globe.  He 
wealth  of  the  neighborinff  states  is  easily 
transported  to  this  channel  by  the  nuIDe^ 
ous  navigable  rivers  which  it  receives,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  New  Orieans---the 
grand  commereial  emporium  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi  Valley. 

Oil.  The  general  characters  of  tin 
substance  are  inflammability  and  insolu- 
bility in  water.  Oils  are  disCinguUied 
into  two  classes,  fixed  or  fat  oils  (see  ¥d\ 
and  volatile  or  essential  oiU  (See  JBites- 
Ual  Oils.)  The  former  class  do  not  nae 
in  distillation  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
while  the  latter  rise  imo  vapor  at  ail  de- 
grees of  tempeivture,  \yhen  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  ah*,  the  oils  by  degreeB 
lose  tiieir  liquidity,  thicken,  and  occaaioo- 
ally  becbme  hard.  Such  as  become  inda- 
rated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when  ap- 
plied to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying  oib; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  ool, 
&C.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  my 
arc  called  unctuous  oils;  as  olive  oil, al- 
mond oil,  rape-seed  oil,  &c.  In  this 
change  no  water  is  formed :  some  carbon- 
ic acid  is  evolved,  but  not  nearly  equira- 
lent  to  the  oxygjen  absorbed.  Tlie  recent 
fixed  oils  exereise  on  oxygen  hardly  any 
action  for  a  long  time;  but  they  suddenly 
suffer  a  change  of  state,  which  enables 
them  to  absorb  at  least  100  times  more  of 
it  than  volatile  oils  would  do  in  the  saoK 
time.  A  layer  of  nut  oil,  three  lines  thick 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  laid  on  met- 
cury  in  the  shade,  in  pure  oxyeen  g^ 
absorbed  only  a  volume  equal  to  ttuice  its 
own,  during  eight  months,  namelv,  be- 
tween December  and  Ausust;  butydurai; 
the  ten  foUowmg  days,  it  ahaorfoed  aiziy 
times  its  volume.  This  absorption  coa- 
tinued  to  proceed  with  more  slowneaatSI 
the  end  of^  October,  when  the  further  dim- 
inution of  the  gas  became  insensible.  By 
this  time  the  oil  had  absorbed  145  times 
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its  biuk  of  os^gen,  and  had  formed  21 
Yolumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  No  water 
was  produced,  but  the  oil  liad  become  a 
niaaB  of  tranroaient  jelly,  which  did  not 
stain  paper.  Thia  sudden  change,  at  a 
ceitain  crisis,  in  the  state  of  the  drying 
oilfl^  explains  the  tpontoMous  m^omnuiitoiu 
which  they  are  known  to  produce,  and  of 
which  the  volatile  oils  am>rd  no  exam- 
ples. 
OiLEus ;  one  of  the  Argonauta    (See 

Oil  Gas.  It-  had  long  been  known 
that  wax,  oil,  tallow,  &c^  when  passed 
through  iffnited  tubes,  are  resolved  into 
combustible  gases,  which  bum  with  a 
rich  light  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau 
were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
fiict,  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for 
generating  oil  gas  on  a  large  scale,  as  a 
substitute  for  candles,  lamps  and  coal  gas. 
The  advantages  of  oil  ^as,  when  compnued 
with  coal  gas,  are  clamied  by  these  gen- 
tlemen to  te  the  following :  The  material 
from  which  it  is  produced  containing  no 
sulphur  or  other  matter  by  which  the  gas 
IB  contaminated,  there  are  no  objecdons  to 
its  use  on  account  of  the  suffocating  smell 
in  close  rooms.  It  does  no  injury  to  fur- 
niture, books,  plate,  pictures,  paint,  &c. 
All  the  cosdy  and  offensive  operation  of 
purifying  the  gas  by  lime,  &c.,  are  avoid- 
ed ;  nor  does  the  metal  of  which  the  con- 
veyance pipes  are  made  receive  the  shght- 
est  injury  m>m  oil  gas.  The  economy  of 
light  from  oil  gas  is  thus  stated : 

Aigand  burner,  oil  gas.     Id.  per  hour; 
Argaud  lamps,  sperma- 
ceti oil,  3d.     «     « 

Mould  candles, 34d.  <<     <" 

Wax  candles, 14d.     "     " 

The  oil  gas  has  a  material  advantage  over 
coal  gas  ftom  its  peculiar  richness  in  ole- 
fiant  gas,  which  renders  so  small  a  vol- 
ume necessary,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  oil 
gas  will  be  round  to  go  as  far  as  four  of 
coal  gas.  This  circumstance  is  of  great 
importance,  as  it  reduces  in  the  same  pro- 
portion the  size  of  the  j^asometers  which 
are  necessary  to  contam  it  This  is  not 
only  a  creat  saving  of  expense,  but  is  a 
material  convenience  where  room  is  lim- 
ited. The  iron  retorts  employed,  after  a 
slight  using^  cease  to  afford  the  gas,  fixim 
on  alteration  produced  on  the  iron  by  the 
action  of  oil  at  a  hi^  temperature,  and 
require  the  introduction  of  fragments  of 
brick,  mingled  with  the  oil,  which  pro- 
dace  a  great  increase  of  the  decomposing 
power.  A  general  idea  of  the  process 
oiay  be  formed  from  the  following  ac- 


count: A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed  in  an 
air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  propor- 
tions as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a  convenient  rate ;  and  provisibn  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
decomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  prop- 
er for  illumination,  having  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  being  pure  fifom  sulphureous 
contamination,  and  of  supporting  a  vei^ 
brilhant  flame  with  a  very  small  expendi- 
ture. As  a  further  precaution,  to  purify- 
the  gas  flpom  oil  which  may  be  suspended 
in  it  in  the  state  of  vapor,  it  is  conveyed 
into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbling 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and 
rendered  fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a 
proper  pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which 
It  is  suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in 
the  usual  manner. 
Oil  of  Vitriol.  (See  Sviphwric  Acid.) 
Oil-Paintino.  The  art  of  painting 
with  oil-colors^  which  to  this  day  are  the 
kind  most  commonly  used  for  large  pic- 
tures, has,  on  account  of  its  liveliness, 
strength,  agreeableness,  and  natural  ap- 
pearance, on  account  of  the  variety  and 
mixture  of  tints,— in  short,  on  account  of 
the  charm  of  the  coloring, — ^preeminence 
above  other  kinds  of  painting.  The  col- 
ore are  somewhat  darker,  but  also  more 
brilhant  than  water-colors.  Painters  in 
oil-colors  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
enamel  with  which  nature  adorns  her  pro- 
ductions, the  softness  and  mellowness 
which  give  the  greatest  charms  to  landscape, 
the  transparency  of  the  shades,  and  the 
blending  of  the  colors.  Oil-paintings  are 
also  but  littie  injured  by  exposure  to  water 
and  other  moisture ;  for  the  oil-color  is  not 
easily  destroyed  when  it  is  once  dried,  and 
a  spot  can  be  painted  over  as  often  as  the 
artist  pleases.  The  frequent  retouching 
which  this  kind  of  pointing  allows,  ena- 
bles the  artist  to  produce  the  finest  harmo- 
ny, and  the  highest  effect  of  colors,  witii 
more  ease  than  is  possible  with  vwiter- 
colors,  which  must  be  left  to  stand  as 
they  were  first  kud  on.  Oil-colora  can 
also  be  laid  on  over  each  odier,  so  that 
the  under  one  appeara  through — an  im- 
portant advantage,which  water-colora  have 
not.  Besides,  as  oil-color  is  tenacious,  and 
the  neighboring  tints  do  not  run  into  each 
other,  the  painter  can  obtain  both  a  better 
mixture  and  a  more  suitable  juxuipoeition 
of  colore  than  in  water-colors.  On  the 
other  hand,  oil-paintings  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  dazzling  by  the  gUtteiing  of  the 
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light  fiilling  upon  them:  for  this  reason, 
an  oil-painting  cannot  be  seen  equally 
well  from  all  points  of  view ;  and  the  dust 
adheres  to  it  more  closely,  which  evil  \vill 
be  often  prevented  by  a  coat  of  varnish. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  colors  gradually 
become  daiker ;  the  flesh  tints,  particularly, 
take  a  reddish  yellow  color,  by  which  the  , 
trutli  of  the  picture  is  very  much  injured. 
The  fault  is  in  the  oil  with  which  the  col- 
ors arc  made ;  for  all  kinds  of  oil  become 
vellow  in  time.  Nut  oil  is  most  common- 
ly made  use  of;  with  which  the  colors  ore 
dissolved  and  ground,  and  which  is  drying 
in  its  nature.  The  linseed  oil,  as  it  is 
grossest  and  fattest,  is  used  for  the  ground- 
work. Oil  of  poppy  is  also  suMtuted 
for  nut  oil  It  is  whiter,  clearer  and 
lighter:  but,  as  some  colors,  when  they 
are  ground,  diy  with  much  difficulty,  va- 
rious kuids  of  varnish  are  used  to  mix 
with  such  colors.  A  great  advanta^  of 
oil-painting  is  that  the  painter  can  jud^e 
with  more  certainty  of  the  effect  of  his 
work,  since  the  colors  do  not  change  in 
drying,  as  water-colors 'do:  only,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  colors  growing  too  dark,  he 
must,  at  the  beginning,  make  the  tone 
somewhat  strong  and  brilliant,  and  pre- 
serve the  mht  proportion  in  the  oil. 
Many,  therefore,  mix  in  some  oil  of  spike- 
nard, which  makes  the  colors  more  liquid, 
and  evaporates  rapidly.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  colors  oflen  only  huits  the  effect  of 
tlie  picture.  Oil-paintings  are  made  upon 
wood,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  also  upon 
walls,  thick  sifk ;  but  now  most  commonly 
upon  canvass,  which  is  stretched  upon  a 
frame,  and  done  over  with  glue  or  gold 
for  a  ground ;  by  some,  also,  with  white 
water-colors.  When  the  canvass  is  pre- 
pared, the  outlines  are  drawn  with  white 
chalk,  and  then  the  colors  are  laid  on. 
The  colors  are  giound  with  what  is  called 
a  tnuUer,  upon  a  porphyry  stone,  until 
they  have  the  consistency  of  a  thick 
paste.  The  pallet  (q.  v.)  is  made  use  of 
in  order  to  have  the  prepared  colors  in  a 
convenient  situation  for  the  work,  the 
same  being  mixed  and  arranged  in  a 
proper  series.  At  first  the  ground-work 
is  put  on,  and  the  sketch  must  be  made 
with  the  same  tints  with  which  the  pic- 
ture is  finished.  A  person  of  the  name 
of  Picault  is  called  the  inventor  of  tlie  art 
of  removing  the  colors  of  oil-paintings 
from  wood,  and  transferring  them  to  can- 
vass. In  later  times,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  shave  off  the  worm-eaten  wood 
very  nicely,  as  far  as  the  under  side  of  the 
picture-,  ajxl  to  transfer  the  latter  to  new 
wood.    (See  Fiorillo*s  History  qfikt  ArU 


of  Duig^)    Still  more  common  is  the  tit 
of  painting  over  (or  retouching)  oil-mini- 
ings ;  and  it  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree 
of  perfection.    Yet  it  is  almost  impoflaUe 
to  prevent  the  traces  of  this  process  from 
being  seen  after  some  time.    It  is  also 
customaiy  to  stretch  upon  new  canvaa 
oiled  paintings  executed  on  canvass,  when 
the  canvass  begins  to  decay,  or  become 
torn  and  peel  o£    There  has  been  much 
contention  about  the  orifinu  sud  the  no- 
tiquity  of  oil-painting.    Tfhe  old  and  gen- 
eral opinion  was,  tliat  John  van  Eyck 
(q.  v.),  also  called  John  of  Bruges,  inveoted 
th is  art  in  the  fou rteenth  ceutuiy .    Accord- 
ing to  a  late  opinion,  oil-painting  is  much 
older  than  tlie  iitne  of  John  van  Eyck,and 
was  carried  on  in  his  time  in  Italy.    For 
this  opinion  Cennini's  treatise  on  paindDC 
is  quoted.    Cicognara  also  considers  it  of 
Italian  origin,  and  ascribes  the  improve- 
ment of  it  to  tlie  Netherlands,  who  seem 
to  have  the  more  foundation  for  their 
claim  to  the  invention^  because  die  aitisB 
there  do  not  paint  in  fresco  generally,  on 
account  of  tlieir  climate.    If  he  is  correct, 
the  Netherlands  would  be  entitled  only  to 
the  credit  of  having  perfected  or  restored 
this  art,  which  before  was  not  so  advao- 
tageously  practised,  and,  on  account  of 
numerous  difBculties,  had  decHned.  Some, 
indeed,  attribute  this  invention  to  Anto- 
nello  of  Messina,  others  to  Col.  Antonio 
di  Fiore  of  Naples.    Fiorillo,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  of  Design,  holds  to  the 
old  opinion.     It  is  certain  that  oil-paintiDg 
was  mterrupted  a  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Eyck,  and,  ui  the  fourieeBth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  until  his  rinre,  »•»- 
ter-colors  were  universally  used.     Indeed, 
they  continued  in  frequent  use  at  fcust 
until   14G9.     John  van  Eyck  was  food 
of  chemistry,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
this  science  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  oil-})aintiug.     He  discovered  a 
varnish,  with  which  he  covered  his  pic- 
tures in  water-colors,  and  gave  them  ittoie 
brilliancy  and  strength;  but  this  vaniieb 
dried  with  difficulty,  and  when,  for  the 
firet  time,  he  put  one  of  his  pictures  in  the 
sun,  it  cracked.     This  induced  him  » 
make  another  varnish  out  of  nut  and  lin- 
seed oil,  which  proved  to  be  better  tin* 
the  former.     He  observed  that  tl»e  colon 
mingled  much  easier  with  oil  tlian  with 
glue  water,  and  that  decided  him  to  foUo« 
tills  method.     He  began  with  it  betweea 
1402  and  1410,  and  insU'uctod  also  iw) 
of  his  countrymen  in  it,  namely,  Roger 
of  Bmges  and  Roger  van  der  Weydep* 
Sncceediug  painters  {lerfected  the  art  floB 
more. 
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Oisb;  a  department  of  France.    (See 
DeparimenL) 

Oken,  Louis ;  fonneriy  profesaor  in  the 
univerdty  of  Jena,  whither  he  went,  in 
1807,  from  Grottin^n.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  inffenious  naturalists  of 
Germany,  and  his  observations  and  inves- 
tigations have  much  advanced  science. 
We  cannot  say  so  much,  however,  in 
praise  of  his  systems  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature.  In  1816,  he  began  a  journal  called 
bis^  to  which  he  intended  to  give  an 
encyclopsBdic  character.  As  the  govern- 
ment or  Saxe-Weimar  then  allowed  the 
press  greater  freedom  than  other  German 
states,  many  complainants  selected  this 
journal  as  their  orgin.  Oken,  whose 
views  were  liberal,  printed  such  com- 
plaints whenever  they  were  of  seneral 
interest  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
government  of  Saxe-Weimar  was  com- 
peDed,  by  the  great  powers  of  the  German 
confederacy,  t*  make  Mm  discontihue  the 
bif,  or  discharffe  him  fiom  the  professor- 
sbro.  Oken  chose  to  ^ve  up  the  latter, 
and  continued  to  live  m  Jena,  with  few 
interruptions.  In  18Q7,  he  was  made 
professor  in  the  new  vniversity  of  Munich, 
where  he  has  continued  to  lecture  ever 
since.  He  is  the  chief  founder  of  the  ex- 
cellent society  of  German  naturalists, 
(q.  v.]  His  activi^  is  apparent  from  the 
list  of  his  woriui:  Outlines  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Natuie,  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  Classification  of  Animals 
founded  thereon  (1802);  Generation 
(1805);  BiolofiT,  a  text-book  for  his  Lec- 
tures (1805);  Oken's  and  Kieser's  Conni- 
butions  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physioloey  (1806, 4to.);  On  the  Significa- 
tion of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  (1807^ 
4to.) ;  On  the  Universe,  a  Continuation  of 
the  System  of  the  Senses  (1808,  4to.); 
Firet  Ideas  towards  a  Theory  of  Light, 
Darkness,  Colors,  and  Heat  (1808,  4to.|; 
Sketch  of  the  natural  System  of  Metals 
(1809, 4to.) ;  On  the  Value  of  Natural  His- 
tory (1809, 4to.) ;  Origin  and  Cure  of  Her- 
nia Umbilicalis  (1810) ;  Manual  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Natuie  (1808,  1810  and 
1811);  Manual  of  Natural  History  (1813, 
1815  and  1816);  New  Armament,  new 
France,  new  Germany  (1813) ;  Namral 
History  for  Schools  (18^1).  All  these 
works  are  in  German. 

OuL,  or  Oola;  a  Mongol  word  for 
mounUdnj  occurring  in  many  geographical 
names. 

Oi^vioEs,  don  Pablo,  count  of  No, 
bom  at  Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1740,  went,  at 
an  early  age,  to  Madrid,  where  his  talents 
and  activity  soon  raised  him  to  important 


stations.  He  accompanied  count  d'Aran- 
da  (q.  V.)  on  his  emodBBV  to  France,  in  the 
capacity  of  secretary.  Charles  HI  created 
him  count,  and  appointed  him  intendant 
of  Seville.  Olavides  fimned  several  great 
and  useful  plans  of  public  improvement, 
particularly  one  for  tninapng  tne  Morena 
(q.  v.)  into  cultivation.  Charges  of  heresy 
mterrupted  these  projects,  and  the  man 
who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
splendor  and  prosperity  of  his  country, 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
monastic  penances  by  the  Inquisition,  in 
1778.  In  the  third  year  of  his  confine- 
ment, he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  his 
fiiends,  in  escaping  to  Venice,  whence  he 
aflerwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  died  in 
1803.  A  defence  of  religion  against  infi- 
delity—£2  £wif^fo  m  TVwf^o,  which, 
in  two  years,  pused  throoch  eight  edi- 
tions— is  attributed  to  Okvicfes. 

Olbees,  Henry  William  Matthew,  bom 
at  Arbergen,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen, 
Oct.  11,  1758,  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
practising  physician  in  Bremen,  has  ob- 
tained a  lasting  reputation  by  his  astro- 
iK)mical  discoveries.  In  172^  while  at 
school  at  Bremen,  he  manifested  a  passion 
for  astronoiu^.  In  1777,  he  went  to  the 
university  ofG6tttnffen.  He  directed  his 
attention  particular^  to  comets.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  fer  a  new  and  convenient 
method  of  calculating  the  path  of  a  comet 
(Weimar,  1797).  He  acquued  still  greater 
reputation  by  his  second  discovery  of 
Ceres  in  180S^  his  discovery  of  the  planet 
Pallas  in  the  same  year,  and  of  Vesta  in 
1807.  (See  Planets.)  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  treatises  upon  the  calculation 
of  the  parallax  of  heavenly  bodies,  and 
upon  meteoric  stones.  His  inaugural 
discourse  is  De  Ocvli  Muiatwrdbua  intenda 
f  1780J.  In  1829,  he  viras  chosen  a  mem- 
oer  or  the  French  academy.  His  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  planet  Pallas. 

Oldcastle,  sur  John  (lord  Cobham), 
was  bom  in  the  fourteenth  centui^,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  and  obtained  his 
peerage  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  lord 
Cobham.  He  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  clergy  Iw  his  zealous  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe  (q.  v.),  whose  works 
he  collected  and  transcribed,  distributins 
them  among  the  people.  In  the  reim  of 
Henry  IV,  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  Eng- 
lish army  in  France  during  the  Orleans 
and  Burgundian  fections,  and  he  obUged 
tibe  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Paris.  Under  Henir  V,  he  was  accused 
of  heresy ;  but  the  king,  ivith  whom  he 
was  a  fevorite,  delayed  the  prosecutions 
against  him,  and  tried  to  reason  with  him, 
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and  to  convince  him  of  his  alleged  errors, 
but  m  vain ;  and  he  soon  after  left  him  to 
bia  fate.  He  was  then  cited  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and,  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  his  accusers,  he  was  con- 
demned as  a  heredc,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower,  whence  he  ^escaped  into 
Wales.  A  report  was  then  zealously  cir- 
culated hy  the  clei^,  and  sent  to  the 
king,  that  20,000  Lollards  were  assembled 
at  St  Giles's  for  his  destruction,  with  lord 
Oobham  at  thou:  head.  This  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  fully  credited  by  Hen- 
ry, though  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  really  the  slightest  foundation  for  i^ 
on  which  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
against  lord  Cobham ;  and  he  was  burnt 
aiive  in  Sl  Giles's-ftelds  in  1417.  He 
was  a  man  of  hi^h  spirit  and  warm  tem- 
per, which  his  nusfortunes  could  not  sub- 
due. His  acquirements  were  extensive, 
and  his  thirst  after  knowledge  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
Wickliflfe.  In  conversation,  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  poignancy  and  readiness 
of  his  wit  He  wrote  Twelve  Conclu- 
sions,  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of 
England,  published  in  Bale's  BrefeChron- 
ycle  concemyng  the  Examynacyon  and 
Death  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Christ, 
Syr  Johan  Oldecastle,  the  Lprde  Cobham, 
which  was  reprinted  in  1729. 

OLDEifBURo;  a  duchy  of  the  Germanic 
confederacy,  in  the  north  part  of  Germany, 
consisting  of  three  distinct  parts — Olden- 
burg proi)or  and  its  dependencies,  bound- 
ed by  the  North  sea  and  the  Hanoverian 
territories  (2332  square  miles,  196,100  in- 
habitants) ;  the  princii>ality  of  Liibeck, 
surrounded  by  Holstein  and  Laueuburg 
(200  square  miles,  21,000  inhabitants); 
and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  lying 
between  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  (190  square  miles,  23,600 
inhabitants).  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Weser,  the  Trave,  the  Nahc.  The  face 
of  the  couutiy  is  in  general  very  low,  and 
is  intersected  with  numerous  canals  and 
dikes  to  drain  off  tlie  waters  and  preserve 
it  from  inundation.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  country  is  sandy  or  marshy,  and, 
although  agriculture  is  the  principcu  oc^u- 
I)ation  of  Sie  inhabitants,  does  not  yield 
com  enoBgfa  to  supply  their  wants.  The 
power  of  the  duke  is  not  limited  by  the 
estates,  which  are  convened  merely  for 
the  imposition  of  taxes.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  1,500,000  guilders.  The  taxes 
are  considered  the  lowest  iu  Germany. 
The  duke  of  Oldenburg  has,  with  Auhalt 
and  Sdiwartzburg,  the  fifteenth  vote  in 


the  Gennanic  diet,  and  by  himself  one 
vote  in  the  plenum.     His  contingent  to  the 
federal  army  is  2178  men.    The  capita)  of 
the  duchy  is  Oldenbui^,  a  weD-built  city, 
with  a  handsome  ducal  palace  lying  on 
the  Hunte,  which  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels.    Population,  5800.    The  bouse  of 
Oldenbui^  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Europe.    The  ftret  count  of  Oldeobuiji 
nhih  tlie  city  of  that  name  in  1155,  and  his 
descendants  have  reigned  in  Denxnaxk. 
In  1647,  the  county  of  Oldenbuiig,  togeth- 
er with  that  of  Delmenhorst,  which  bad 
been  united  with  it,  passed,  by  the  ex^- 
tion  of  the  reigning  branch,  to  the  Danish 
line.    In  1773,  the  latter  ceded  Oldenbuig, 
in  exchange  for  Holstein,  to  ihe  emperor 
of  Rusaa,  who  conferred  it  on  his  couan, 
the  bishop  of  Lfibeck.    In  1777,  Olden- 
burff,  with    Delmenhorst,  was   made  a 
duchy.      Considerable     additions    weie 
made  tc^  the  Oldenburg  territories  in  1803; 
most  of  which  were  incorporated  widi  the 
French  empire  in  1810  (comprised  in  the 
departments,  Mouths  of  tlie  Weser,  and 
Mouths  of  the  Elbe),  but  restored  by  die 
congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of 
the  principality  of  Birkenfeld  in  1813.— 
See  Von  Halem's  Hiatanf  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenhxirg  (in  German) ;  and  Kohli's  Dt- 
scription  qf  the  Ducht  of  Oldenhwrg  (in 
German,  Bremen,  1824) ;  see,  also,  tlie 
articles  Europey  and  Germany. 

Oldfield,  Ann ;  a  celebmted  En^irii 
actress,  bom  at  Westminster,  in  1683.  Her 
failicr  held  a  cummission  in  the  guards; 
but,  dying  while  she  was  young,  she  was 
apprenticed  to  a  seamstress.  Her  taleott 
attracted  the  notice  of  Farquhar,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  who  intro- 
duced her  to  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  through 
whose  means  she  obtained  a  theatrical 
en^agemen^  in  1699.  She  first  diatio- 
^ished  herself  in  the  character  of  Alioda, 
m  the  Pilgrim  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  it  was  not  till  1703,  when* she  appeared 
as  Leonora,  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  tluu  ber 
merits  were  properly  appreciated;  and, 
having  the  advanta^  of  a  good  figme 
and  a  fine  voice,  she  soon  became  a  gen- 
eral favorite.  Her  great  excellence  lay  ia 
comedy,  and  the  parts  of  lady  Bettf 
Modish,  in  the  Careless  Husband,  and 
lady  Townly,  in  the  Provoked  Huaband, 
of  Gibber,  were  those  in  which  she  iw 
most  admired ;  but  she  sometimes  alse 
appeared  in  tragedy,  and  in  such  cfaarse- 
ters  as  Culista  and  Cleopatra,  her  talerts 
were  very  conspicuous.  She  was  the  ae- 
knowledffed  mistress  of  Mr.  Arthur  Maya- 
waring  tor  some  years  previoualy  to  hii 
death  m  1712 ;  and  she  anerwafda  became 
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connected  with  genera]  Churchill.    Her 
death  took  place  OcL  23, 1730 ;  and  her 
coipfie,  after  lying  in  state,  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abmy. 
Old  Man  of  the  MouiTTAiifs.    (See 

Old  Style.  (See  Calendar,  vol.  li, 
page  403.) 

Olearius,  Adam  (properly  GUscMd" 
ger),  bom  about  1600,  at  Aschersleben,  in 
H&'.berstadt,  after  finishing  his  studies  at 
Leipsic,  went  to  Holstein,  and  became 
ncthematician  and  librarian  to  the  duln 
of  Holstein-Grottorp.  In  1633,  he  was  at- 
tached to  a  legation  to  Moscow,  and,  in 
1635,  to  a  second  legation  to  Russia  and 
Pereia.  After  his  return  in  1639,  Olearius 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  ( JVeue 
orieniaUsche  Beistbesehreibung,  Sleswic, 
1647;  often  reprinted),  with  transladonsof 
the  GtdisUm  of  the  rersian  poet  Saadi, 
and  of  the  fables  of  Lokman. '  la  1651,  he 
was  received  into  the  Fruit-bearing  Socie- 
tj,  under  the  name  of  VidSeriUanie 
(much  famed),  and  died  in  1671. 

Olefian T  Gas  was  discovered  at  Haar- 
lem, in  1796,  by  the  associated  Dutch 
chemists,  and  received  its  present  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  rise  to  a  sub- 
stance lesembling  oil,  when  mingled  with 
chlorine  (oleum  &).  It  is  sometimes  call- 
ed hirCixnuretea,  or  per-carbvreUd  hydro^ 
gen,  and  hydroguret  of  carbon.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  in  a  capacious  retort  six 
measures  of  strong  alcohol  with  sixteen 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  one 
measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three  of 
ordinary  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the 
mixture  over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid 
soon  acts  upon  the  alcohol ;  efiervescenoe 
ensues,  and  defiant  gas  passes  over.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  ole- 
fiant  gas  is  mixed  with  a  little  ether  ;  but 
in  a  short  time  the  solution  becomes  daric, 
the  formation  of  ether  declines,  and  the 
odor  of  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be  per- 
ceptible; and  towards  the  close  of  the 
operation,  though  olefiant  gas  is  still  the 
chief  product,  sulphurous  acid  is  fteely 
disengaged,  some  carbonic  acid  is  formed, 
and  charcoal  in  lai^e  quantities  deposited. 
The  olefiant  gas  is  collected  over  water  or 
mercuiy.  The  greater  port  of  the  ether  con- 
denses spontaneously ;  and  the  sulphu- 
rous and  carbonic  acids  may  be  separated 
by  washing  the  gas  with  lime-water  or  pot- 
ash. The  olefiant  gas,  in  this  process,  is  de- 
rived solely  fix»m  the  alcohol ;  and  its  pro- 
duction is  owinff  to  the  strong  affinity  of 
sulphuric  acid  ror  water.  Alcohol  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ; 
and  fiom  the  proportion  of  its  elements  it 


is  inferred  to  be  a  compound  of  eight 
parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  gas  unit- 
ed with  one  equivalent,  or  nme  parts  of. 
watier.  It  is  only  necesniy,  therefore,  to 
obUiin  olefiant  gas,  to  deprive  alcohol  of  the 
water  which  is  essential  to  its  constitution ; 
and  this  is  effected  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Olefiant  gas  is  a  colorless,  elasitic  fluid, 
which  has  no  taste,  and  sdSarcely  any  odor 
when  pure.  It  extinguishes  flame,  is  un- 
able to  support  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  is  set  on  fire  when  a  lighted  candle 
is  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly,  with  a 
dense  white  light  With  a  proper  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  which 
may  be  kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric 
Bpeik,  and  which  explodes  with  great  vio- 
Ibnce.  On  conducting  this  experiment 
with  care,  it  is  found  tluit,  for  each  meas- 
ure of  olefiant  ^as,  precisely  three  of  oxy-. 
gen  are  requu-ed,  when  the  mixture 
wholly  disappears,  giving  rise  to  a  deposi- 
tion of  water  and  two  measures  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Olefiant  gas,  by  weight,  con- 
sists of 

Carbon, 25.418 

Hydrogen 4536 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mingled  with  chlo- 
rine in  the  proportion  of  one  measure  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  they  form 
a  mixture  which  takes  fire  on-  the*  ap- 
proach of  flame,  and  which  burns  rap- 
idly, with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  deposition  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  char- 
coal. But  if  the  gases  are  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest  after  TOing  mixed  together,  a 
very  different  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas,  en- 
tera  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and  a 
yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  cmled  chloric  ether ; 
but  the  term  hydro-carburet  of  chlorine,  as 
indicative  of  its  composition,  is  more  ap- 
propriate. To  obtain  it  pure,  and  in  a 
dry  state,  it  should  be  well  washed  with 
water,  and  then  distilled  from  chloride  of 
calcium.  As  thus  purified,  it  is  a  color- 
less, volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish 
taste  and  ethereal  odor.  Specific  gravity, 
1.2201.  It  boils  at  152°  Fahr.,  and  may 
be  distilled  without  change.  Its  compo- 
sition is 

Chlorine,  .  .  2.5  36  one  proportion ; 

Olefiant  gas,  0.9722  *  14  one  projx>rtion. 

a^^    50 

From  an  observation  made  by  professor 
Silliman,  that  the  chloric  ether  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  imparting  to  it  its  pe- 
culiar sweet  taste,  and  fomung  with  it  a 
grateful  difluave  stimulant,  Mr.  Guthrie. 
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of  8ackett%  Haiiwr,  has  been  led  to  at- 
tempt the  manufiicture  of  this  etherized 
gpint  in  a  more  economical  way,  in  wfaJch 
he  has  fully  auooeeded.  The  loUowing  is 
his  process :-— Into  a  dean  copper  still  put 
three  pounds  of  chloride  of  hme  and  two 
gallons  of  alcohol,  of  specific  grayity  .844, 
and  distil  Watch  the  process,  and  when 
the  product  odtsses  to  come  highly  sweet 
and  aromatic,  remove  and  cork  it  up  close- 
ly in  glass  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the 
spirit  should  be  distilled  off  for  a  new  op- 
eration. The  quantity  of  ethereal  spirit 
aflforded  is  one  gallon.  So  fiur  as  the  ef- 
fects of  this  new  stimulant  have  been 
tried,  it  is  found  to  be  singularly  gmtefiil, 
both  to  the  palate  and  stomach,  producing 
promptly  a  lively  «flow  of  animal  spirilii, 
and  leaving,  after  its  operation,  little  of 
that  depression  consequent  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit.  Ol^ant  gas  unites  also 
with  iodme,  by  exposing  it  to  the  vapor 
of  iodine  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  hydraeoHmret  of  iodine,  thus  formed 
is  a  solid,  white,  crystalline  body,  which 
has  a  sweet  taste  and  aromatic  odor.  It 
consists  of 

Iodine, 124,  or  one  proportion ; 

Olefiantgas  ...  14,  or  one  proportion. 

A  hfdrocarinatt  of  bromine  is  also  fbnned 
»by  adding  one  part  of  hydrocariNiret  of 
iodine  to  two  parts  of  bromine,  contained 
in  a  glass  tube.  Instantaneous  reaction 
ensues,  attended  with  disengagement  of 
caloric  and  a  hissing  noise ;  and  two  com- 
pounds, the  bromuret  of  iodine  and  a 
liquid  hydrocarburetof  bromine,  are  fran- 
erated.  The  ktter,  after  being  wa«ied 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  colorless, 
heavier  than  water,  veiy  volatile,  of  a  pen- 
etrating ethereal  odor,  and  an  exceedingly 
sweet  taste,  which  it  imparts  to  water. 
This  compound  18  also  formed  by  lettinv 
a  drop  or  bromia  fidl  into  a  flads:  full  of 
defiant  gas. 

Oleic  Acid.  When  potash  and  hos's 
lard  are  saponificNl,  the  margarate  of  tne 
alkali  separates  in  the  finrm  of  a  peariy-. 
looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  remains 
in  solution,  comlrined  with  the  potash. 
When  .the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric 
acid,  the  oily  principle  of  &t  is  obtained, 
which  is  purified  by  saponifying  it  again 
and  again,  recovering  two  or  three  times^ 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  marga- 
rine is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  prop- 
erty of  saturatin|[  bases,  and  fonning  neu- 
tral compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid.  It  is 
an  oily  fluid,  without  taste  and  onell ;  spe- 
cific graviw  0.914.  100  of  the  oleic  acid 
saturate  16,58  of  potash,  10.11  of  soda, 


7.52  of  magnesia,  14.83  of  zinc,  and  13iQ 
of  peroxide  of  copper. 

Olbron  Laws  ;  laws  relating  to  mari- 
time afi&irs,  and  so  called  because  made 
by  king  Richard  I,  when  at  the  isle  of 
Olenm,  in  Aquitaine.  (See  Commatid 
Law.) 

Olibanum.    (See  /VanHnceiue.) 

Olioarcbt  (fiom  iXfyo^,  few,  and  i^x^); 
that  species  of  aristocracy  where  the  su- 
preme power  rests  with  a  few  indiviiiualg 
.—the  worst  of  all  ^vemments. 

Oliva  ;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  not  fiur  fiom 
.  Dantzic,  memorable  for  the  peaco  conclud- 
ed there,  May  3, 1660,  which  terminated  the 
war  between  Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor 
and  Brandenburg.  John  Casimir,  Irinr  of 
Poland,  renounced  his  claims  on  Swe£n ; 
Sweden  renounced Couriand ; bothpoweis 
acknowledged  the  independence  ofrruasia. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Sweden  restored 
Drontheim  and  Bomholm  to  Denmaikl^ 
the  peace  of  Copenhagen,  May  S7,  1€06, 
and  concluded  the  peace  of  Kardis  (1661) 
with  Russia.  The  peace  of  Oliva  is  in»- 
portant  because  it  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  subsequent  political  relations  of  the 
north  of  Europe.— See  J.  Gottk>b  B6hfiie% 
Acta  Pads  CHwensis  inedita  (Breslaii,  1763 
and  1765, 4to.). 

Olivarbz,  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  count 
ofj  duke  of  Sanlucar,  vras  bom  at  Rome 
(where  his  fiith^  was  ambassador  to  pope 
Sixtus  V),  of  a  distinguished  Spantth  fiun- 
ily.  The  house  in  which  he  came  into 
the  world  was  on  the  site  of  Nero's  pal- 
ace-Hi  droumstance  which  gave  rise  to  a 
comparison  of  his  inflexible  severi^  with 
the  barbarities  of  that  emperor.  His  ftthrr 
was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  die 
pope.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  -was  but 
pooriy  rewarded  by  his  court,  siiioe  fail 
means  were  so  limited  that  he  was  baidly 
able  to  educate  his  son  at  the  umreniiy. 
The  ambitious  youth,  however,  iiisnitji^ 
himself  mto  the  favor  of  Philip  IV,  of 
whose  amoun  he  was  the  confidant.  The 
fororite  soon  supplanted  the  duke  of  Use- 
da,  as  prime  minister,  and,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  his  power  was  almost  unfinsi- 
ed.  The  beffinning  of  his  admiuisDraiieB 
was  marked  b^  measures  of  pubBc  utili^ ; 
but  his  sole  object  soon  became  the  eziar- 
tion  of  money  ^m  the  subjects  to  mxpph 
the  expenses  of  the  war  vrith  the  n&gb- 
boring  powers.  His  severiljr  ooosakMiad 
revoltt  m  Catakima  and  Andahiflta.  He 
Portuguese,  dii^gnsted  by  his  govemnaeal. 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  admowl- 
edfed  the  duke  of  Bragansaking,  in  hGiHk 
CNivarez  commimicated  the  iatell^enet 
of  this  evenC  to  tiie  king,  as  a  fltdifect  sf 
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ccngntaladoii,  flince  it  jiiitified  the  oon- 
fiieraoD  of  the  enormous  poeeeeriens  of 
die  duke  in  Spain.  The  wkt^  however, 
wu  80  fetal  to  Spain,  whoee  armies  were 
defeated  by  the  French,  and  whoee  fleets 
were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  that  the 
king  was  finally  compelled  by  the  public 
discontent  to  dismiss  his  minister.  (See 
■^Nwu)  Ohvarez  was  thus  forced  to  re- 
tire fix>m  the  staxe,  at  the  moment  when, 
delivered  fixHn  his  formidable  rival,  Kiche- 
liea  (q.  v.),  he  might  have  perhaps  suc- 
ceeded in  retrieving  affiiirB.  He  would 
probably  have  been  recalled,  had  he  not 
wrteten  an  apology  for  bis  measures,  by 
which  he  omodBd  several  powerAil  indi- 
vkluais,  in  consequence  of  which  the  king 
fiHUid  it  expedient  to  confine  him  at  Tore, 
where  he  died  in  1645. 

Olive  (olea  Europea).     This  interest- 
ing tree,  in  the  more  northern  districts, 
does  not  usually  attain  a  greater  height 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a  trunk 
one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  in  warm- 
er climates,  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  forty 
or  fifty  feeL    It  grows  slowly,  and  is  verv 
long-fived.    Notwithstanding  the  name,  it^ 
ia  nota  native  of  Europe ;  but  it  has  b^n' 
80  kmg  cultivated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mediterranean,  that  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction from  Asia  is  utterly  unknown.  In 
ils  general  appearance,  the  olive  tree  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  wiltow,  but  it 
poflPcoHcs  very  little  beauty.    As  in  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  the  leaves  are  ' 
evergreen  and  entire;  they  are  opposite, 
lanceolate,  from  one  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  their  iuferior  surfiice  is 
covered  with  a  scaly  powder,  which  gives 
them  a  silvery  appeai-aiice.    The  flowers 
are   small,    white,  and  are  disposed  in 
branching,  axillary  racemes ;  the  corolla  is 
monopetalous,  surrounding  two  stamens 
and  a  single  style.    The  fruit  is  an  ovoid 
and  more  or  leas  elongated  drupe,  witli  a 
thin,  smooth  and  usually  blackish  skin, 
containing  a  greenish,  soft  pulp,  adherent 
to  a  rougu,  oblong  and  ve^  hard  stone ; 
it  is  ahnost  the  only  example  of  a  firuit 
with  an  oily  pulp.     Like  otlier  plants 
which  have  been  long  cultivated,  a  groat 
number  of  varieties  have  luiseii,  from,  the 
influeaoe  of  soil,  exposure,  and  especially 
of  difl&reiit  modes  of  cultivation.    The 
olive  was  celebimted  in  tlie  mythok>gy  of 
the  tocients;  olive  wreatlis  were  used  to 
citwvu    the  brows  of  victors     By  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  revered^  and 
waa  considered  the  emblem  of  peace  and 
htunilky.    It  ftimished  that  oil  which,  for 
along  time,  was  the  onlv  kmd  known, 
and  wbieb  was  employed  by  most  nations 
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in  religious  ceremonies.  The  athletes  an- 
ointed their  bodies  with  olivo  oil  when 
preparing  fer  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  it 
was  very  generally  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  coming  out  of  the  bath.  The  oil 
is  still  the  principal  product  of  the  olive, 
and  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities 
for  eiilinaiy  purposes,  in  many  countries. 
With  us,  in  America,  it  is  chiefly  seen  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  inodorous,  and 
the  taste  is  very  mild ;  but,  if  taken  in 
large  <juantities,  it  is  purgative.  Great 
quantiues  are  used  in  the  manu&ctiu«  of 
soap;  and,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
burnt  in  lamps.  The  fruit  has  too  much 
asperity  to  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  varieties ;  but  afVer  be- 
ing prepared  in  various  manners,  it  fur- 
nishes an  important  article  of  nourish- 
ment to  the  inhabitantB  of  oHve  countries, 
and,  moreover,  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  tables  of  the  rich  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  globe.  The  oD,  together  with  the 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  ex- 
tennve  commerce  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  north  o£  Europe :  in  many 
districts,  the  whole  population  is  entirely 
dependent  on  this  branch  of  business. 
From  the  Levant,  and  particulariy  from 
some  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  immense 
quantities  of  pickled  olives  are  exported 
to  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  ml 
which  is  obtained  by  simple  expresnon, 
without  the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  heat 
and  purest ;  and  that  made  in  some  parts 
of  France  is  now  the  most  hiffhiy  esteem- 
ed. A  temperate  and  equable  climate  is 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  olive. 
Too  much  heat  is  as  hurtful  to  it  as  se^'ere 
cold.  In  Europe,  it  has  never  been  stic- 
eessfully  cultivated  north  of  latitude  45° ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  less  the  inten- 
aky  than  the  suddenness  of  cold  after 
mild  weather,  that  is  injurious ;  for  the 
trees  have  been  known  to  endure  very  se- 
vere cold,  and  again  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
ordinary  frost  coming  on  after  the  sap  has 
begun  to  ascend.  Hence  it  woidd  seem 
to  be  little  adapted  to  the  variable  climate 
of  tlie  U.  States.  An  instance  of  partial 
success  is,  however,  upon  record.  At  an 
early  period,  a  colony  of  Greeks  formed  a 
setdement  at  New  Smyrna,  in  East  Flori- 
da, bringing  with  them  the  otive  from  their 
native  country :  this  settlement  was  sub- 
sequendy  abandoned,  but  in  the  year  1783 
there  were  remaining  several  large  olive 
trees.  At  Charleston,  the  trees  were  ren- 
dered barren  by  the  vemal  frosts,  which 
congealed  the  young  shoots.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  their  culture  would  succeed  in 
Lower  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  on  the  sear 
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kkods  of  Georgia.  The  olive  grows  in 
eveiy  kind  of  soil,  provided  that  it  is  not 
marshy.  It  is  planted  at  intervaJs  of 
twenty  or  thirty  teet,  as  it  requires  plenty 
of  air  and  liffhL  It  is  easily  muldpbed  by 
cuttings  and  pieces  of  the  root,  and  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  a  piece  of  the  baric, 
covered  with  earth,  has  produced  shoots 
and  roots  at  the  end  of  forty-two  days.  It 
is  best  raised  fiom  seed,  or  from  wild 
plants  taken  from  the  woods,  which  are 
grafted  with  the  desired  variety.  The 
proverb,  that '^  no  man  who  has  planted 
an  olive  has  ever  tasted  the  fruit,"  though 
by  no  means  literally  true,  has  arisen  from 
the  extreme  slowness  of  its  growth.  The 
fruit  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  November, 
or  beginning  of  December ;  but  the  prod- 
uct is  abundant  only  eveiy  other  year, 
llie  wood  is  yellowish,  fine-grained,  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Al> 
though  highly  esteemed,  it  is  too  valuable 
a  tree  to  to  much  employed  in  the  arts. 
Sixteen  other  species  of  olive  are  known — 
all  trees  or  large  shrubs,  with  opposite,  or 
rarely  alternate  leaves,  and  smalt  flowers, 
disposed  in  racemes,  or  panicles.  Among 
them  is  the  O.fiagranSf  a  native  of  Ciii- 
na,  Japan  and  Cochin  China :  the  flowers 
are  highly  odoriferous,  and  are  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  mix  with  and  perfume  their 
tea,  and  also,  together  with  the  leaves,  for 
aduherating  it  The  only  species  inhabit- 
ing the  U.  States  is  the  O.  Americana^ 
cfloled,  in  some  districts,  dmUvfoad^  ac- 
cording to  Michaux,  on  accouot  of  the 
excessive  hardness  and  extremel v  difficult 
splitting  of  the  wood.  Notwithstanding 
this  quality,  it  is  neglected  in  the  art& 
The  leaves  are  broad,lanceolate,coriaceous, 
entire  and  shining.  The  fruit  is  a  globose 
drupe,  about  twice  as  large  as  a  pea,  and 
purple  when  ripe.  It  is  a  large  shrub,  or 
small  tree,  sometimes,  however,  reaching 
the  height  of  90  or  35  feet,  with  a  trunk 
of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
maritime  species,  and  grows  in  company 
with  the  live-oak  and  cabbage-palm.  It 
is  found  thinly  disseminated  along  the  sea- 
coast,  from  lat  37°  to  Florida,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Louis- 
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Olivbvite  ;  an  ore  of  copper,  (q.  v.) 
Olivsb,  Andrew,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Massachusetts,  was  givduated  in  1724, 
and  was  eariy  employed  in  public  stations. 
He  was  a  representadve  of  Boston  at  the 
general  court,  and  one  of  his  majesty's 
council.  He  vna  appointed  secretary  of 
the  province  on  the  aeath  of  the  venerable 
Wilhud,  and  heki  the  office  until  1771, 
when  be  succeeded  Mr.  Hutcfakoon  as 


liempDant-govemor.  When  the 
act  passed  the  parliament,  he  was 
distnbuter^  which  would  have  been  a  lo- 
crative  office ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leagn 
it  by  the  multitude,  who  injured  his  how 
in  the  riot  that  the  act  occasioned.  Ifis 
political  princiirfes,  and  fondness  for  weakh 
and  power,  inuuced  him  to  puisne  a  pub- 
lic course  similar  to  that  of  his  brotfaeivBH 
law,  Bfr.  Hutchinson,  under  whooe  influ- 
ence he  was  supposed  to  have  been.  He 
endeavored  to  promote  the  desSgns  of  the 
British  ministry,  as  was  plainly  proved  by 
his  letters,  which  doctor  Frankfin  obiaioed 
possession  of  in  England,  and  sent  over  to 
this  country.  In  ue  same  petition,  ao- 
cordin^y,  which  the  general  court  pre- 
sented to  the  king  for  the  removaJ  of 
governor  Hutchinson,  they  b^gved  diet 
e  also  might  be  dismisBed.  lie 
then  in  veiy  ill  health,  and  soon 
wards  died  (March  3,  1774).  His 
ties  were  solid  rather  than  briUianc ;  bis 
learning  was  considerable,  and  his  iodiK- 
try  indefatigable.  In  private  fife  he 
maintained  a  hiffhly  respectable  chancter, 
and,  had  his  public  conduct  been  i 
he  would  have  been  an  object  or 
salregard.  He  wrote  well  up 
cal  and  political  sufajects^  and  some  off 
productions  still  remain. 

Oliver,  Peter,  chief-justioe  of  ] 
chusetts,  was  the  brother  of  Andrew,  tlie 
lieutenant-governor,  aiKt  the  younger  boo 
of  the  honorable  Daniel  Oliver,  one  of  tiie 
first  merchants  of  Boston,  who  filled  -va- 
rious public  offices.  In  1780,  he  look  Ins 
bachelor's  degree,  at  Harvard  univeni^, 
and,  after  being  emnloved  in  eeverel  ef- 
fices  in  the  county  of  Plymooth,  wlrich  be 
filled  with  much  credit,  he  was  iBiaed  t» 
the  supreme  bench.  Hw  appoiotnient 
was,  at  fijrst,  very  popular ;  but  he  beeame 
an  object  of  general  ddium,  when  k  was 
known  that  he  had  accepted  the  post  i^Aer 
an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  mui- 
ner  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
which  were  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  entirely 
independent  on  the  legislature  of  the 
provmce— a  circumstance  which  had  uh 
duced  his  predecessor,  judge  Lynde,  tt» 
resign.  Mr.  Oliver  was  impeaches*,  in 
consequence,  by  the  bouse  or  repneeu*- 
tives.  His  prejudices  against  the  levohi- 
tionary  contest  were  strooc :  and  when  the 
British  troops  abandoned  Boston,  he  ae- 
companied  tnem,  with  other  toyaBalB.  He 
repaued  to  Enghuid,  where  he  fived,  lor 
some  years,  on  his  salary,  or  a  puniioM 
from  the  crowiL  The  univetsiQr  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  him  the  boooraiy  ids 
of  LL.  D.    His  talents  as  a  wiiioi^    jodi 
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of  prose  and  poetry,  were  oonridenble. 
He  was  a  contributor  (as  was  his  brother 
abo)  to  the  Censor— a  paper  patronised 
by  the  tones,  and  devoted  to  their  interests. 
On  leaving  America,  he  carriedx  away 
▼arious  records  and  documents  relating  to 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Old 
Colony  man.  Such  was  his  zeal  in  that 
respect,  that  he  even  transcribed,  with 
his  own  hand,  aO  the  manuscript  history 
of  William  Hubbard-^  labor  which  must 
have  been,  at  least,  as  irksome  as  the 
seven  transcripts,  made  by  Demosthenes, 
of  the  worit  of  Thucydides. 
-  OuTss,  Mount  of  ;  a  hill  near  Jeru- 
ssloQi,  fiom  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
▼alley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook  Ke- 
dnm.  It  is  still,  as  formerly,  covered  with 
olive  trees. 

Olivisr,  Guilkume  Antoine ;  an  emi- 
nent French  naturalist  and  traveller,  mem- 
ber of  the  institute  and  of  the  agricultural 
iodeiy  of  Paris.  He  was  bom  near  Fre- 
JUB^  in  1756;  and  studied  at  Montpellier, 
where  he  received  the  denee  of  M.  D.,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  Natural  history, 
and  especially  botany  and  entomology, 
were  his  iiivorite  pursuits ;  and,  at  the  a^ 
of  twenty-throe,  he  went  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  eomposition  of  a  work  relative  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  district  in  which 
that  metropolis  is  fituated.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Ei»;)and  and  Holland, 
to  collect  materials  for  a  general  history 
of  insects,  and  was  also  employed  on  the 
entomological  part  of  the  Encyclopidie  MS- 
thwSque.  The  revolution  having  arrested 
the  progress  of  both  these  enterprises, 
Olivier  travelled  to  Persia,  tosether  with 
M.  jBrugui^res,  another  man  of  science,  on 
s  diplomatic  mission,  planned  by  the  min- 
isier  Roland,  whose  death  deprived  the 
envoys  of  the  financial  resources  and  offi- 
cial protection  on  which  they  had  calcu- 
lated. Olivier  returned  to  Paris  in  De- 
cember, 1796,  after  an  absence  of  six 
years,  during  which  he  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Aralxa,  Persia,  and  other 
Eastern  countries.  He  brought  home  nu- 
merous and  valuable  collections  of  curious 
objects  of  natural  history,  of  which  he 
pubtished  an  account  in  his  Vmfoge  dans 
rEmpvt  Ottoman^  'PEgwU,  d  la  Pene 
(3  vols.,  4to.,  with  an  atlas  and  plates). 
He  died  at  Lyons,  in  1814. 

Ohvrm  is  found  in  olive-colored  grains, 
and  imperfect  ciystals,  whose  primary 
ferm  is  a  right  rectangular  prism.  These 
etystals  are  rarely  found  possessed  of  nu- 
merous modifications  and  of  consideraUe 
The  cleavage  parallel  to  the 


bases  of  the  prism  is  highly  perfect  Lus- 
tre, vitreous ;  color  various  shades  of 
green,  as  pistachio-green,  olive-green,  and 
grass-green;  streak  white;  transparent  or 
translucent;  hardness  between  that  of 
feldspar  and  quartz ;  specific  gravity  3.44. 
With  the  forcing  description  the  char- 
actere  ^ven  of  chrysolite  (q.  v.)  agree  in 
every  important  respect;  and  therefore 
these  minerals  are,  at  present,  conceived 
to  be  identical.  Those  varieties  have  been 
called  chrysoUte  which  are  crystallized, 
and  poesMed  of  handsome  colore  and 
a  high  degree  of  transparency.  According 
to  the  b^  analys^  this  species  has  the 
following  composition : 

Magnesia, 50.6 

Silica, 40.5 

Oxide  of  iron, 8.9 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  olivine  assumes  a 
darker  color,  but  does  not  melt,  nor  lose 
its  transparency.  It  may  be  artificially 
produced,  by  mingling  its  ingredients  in 
the  proper  proportions,  and  exposing  them 
to  a  hiffb  temperature.  The  original  lo- 
cality of  imbedded  crystallized  olivine  is 
not  now  known ;  tlie  cxystals  are  said, 
however,  to  come  from  Upper  Egypt, 
and  are  fiequently  brought  to  jEurope  by 
way  of  Constantinople.  Leas  distinct 
crystals,  and  imbedded  grains,  are  found 
in  lava,  in  various  kinds  of  basalt,  &c., 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius,  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Hungaiy,  &c. 
It  occura  in  large  spheroidal  masses, 
which  are  not  pebbles,  mixed  with  augite, 
in  a  rock  called  inujiuK  at  Kapfenstein. 
in  Lower  Stiria,  andin  Hesma.  It  is  used 
as  a  gem  of  inferior  value. 

Olla  Podrida  ;  a  favorite  dish  of  the 
Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  kinds  of 
meat  cut  up  and  stewed  together. — ^The 
same  name  is  also  given  to  a  vase  of  odo- 
rifisrous  flo  were  and  herbs.  (See  Potpourri) 
It  is  often  used,  metaphoncally,  to  denote 
a  medley. 

OiiMtiTz,  or  HoLOMAUc ;  a  city  of  Mo- 
ravia, with  12,890  inhabitants,  situated 
between  two  branches  of  the  March, 
35  miles  N.  of  Briinn;  lat  49°  33"  N. ; 
Ion.  17*^  9'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive fortifications,  and  contains  several  re- 
ligious, literary  and  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  an  arcbiepiscopal  see.  Olmfitz  was 
fbrmeriy  the  capital  of  Moravia,  was  cap^ 
tured  by  the  Swedes  in  1642,  and  be- 
sieged by  the  Prussians,  vrithout  success, 
in  1758.  Lafayette  was  confined,  for  a 
long  time,  in  the  prisons  of  the  citadel 
(See  LafaydU.) 

Oltmfia  ;  a  town  in  andent  Efis  (west- 
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era  Moroa,  near  die  town  of  Lamnico^J 
where  Peresrinus  Proteus  burat  nunself^ 
to  show  to  the  Greeks  a  new  sight  (See 
PeregrinuB  Proteus.)  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
The  little  plain  of  Antilala,  which  meas- 
ures but  an  English  mile  and  a  Quarter, 
from  east  to  west,  contains  traces  or  build- 
ings, w)iich  Fauvel  and  PououeviUe  con- 
sider the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  triumphal  sarland  was  once 
awarded.  This  httle  puun  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Cladeus ; 
on  the  west  of  the  river  lies  Miracca; 
on  the  north  are  hills ;  and,  on  the  south, 
the  Alpheus  surrounds  the  valley.  Be- 
tween ttie  Typeeon — a  steep,  rocky  moun- 
tain— and  the  Alpheus,  to  which  it  reaches, 
lie  the  ruins,  which  have  been  taken  for 
those  of  the  Hippodrome,  though  Stan- 
hope does  not  acknowledge  them  as  such. 
Towards  the  south,  enclosed  by  the  Altis, 
lies  the  itadkan^  upon  a  low  and  now 
marshy  spot,  on  the  mountain.  Pisa  was 
situated  six  leagues  from  Olympia ;  and, 
from  the  agreement  of  the  name  of  a 
fountain,  near  Miracca,  called  PatMrun, 
with  PatistirOf  the  name  of  a  fountain 
near  Pisa,  we  appear  iustified  in  n^nirding 
the  fragments  or  architecture  at  Miracca 
as  the  ruins  of  Pisa.  So  few  are  the 
remains  of  that  Olympia,  where,  from  the 
time  of  ChorcBbus,  the  names  of  the  con- 
querors were  recorded  for  posterity  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exactness !  The  statue  of 
Olympian  Jupiter  is  treated  of  in  a  work 
of  Siebenkees  (Tabingen,  1795),  and  in 
Quatrem^re  de  Qnincy^s/ufn^  (Hymfien 
(Paris,  1816^  folio).  The  dilisent  investiga- 
tions of  the  leaned  John  Spencer  Stan- 
hope (see  his  OiympU^  Topffgrofihi  iUvs- 
trative  pf  the  aetuat  State  of  the  Plain  of 
Otwnpia,  and  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Citv  of 
E&s,  London,  1824,  with  16  beautifully 
engraved  plans  and  views,  after  designs 
by  Demint),  appear  to  have  thrown  some 
liffht  upon  the  field  which  bears  the  ruins 
of  Olympia. 

Olympiad;  a  period,  connected  witli 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  by 
which  the  Greeks  computed  time.  (See 
Oiiftmne  Cramer.)  The  Olympiad  nom 
wmcn  they  began  to  reckon,  was,  accord- 
ing  to  Petavius,  777 ;  according  to  Usher, 
772 ;  and  accoiding  to  Calviaius,  774  B.  C. 
Gatterer,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  caU  it 
77a  The  hat  Olympiad  (the  d04th)  fell 
on  the  440th  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  interval  between  two  Olympiads  was 
about  four  of  our  years,  or  a  Gteek  tetrae- 
tris  of  48  mooDs,  and  two  intercakuy 
nionths.  The  Olympiads  were  first  nam- 
ed after  the  conqueron  in  the  games;  but 


many  erron  inigfat  arise  Gnm  dns  Bsediod, 
especially  if  there  was  no  oppomnity  of 
immediately  consulting  the  records  at 
Olympia;  therefore^  in  after  times,  tfaer 
were  otherwise  distinguished:  Ibr  in- 
stance, in  Athens,  to  the  name  cftbe  can- 
queror  was  added  the  name  of  the  raliiig 
archon ;  at  Lacedemon,  the  name  ot  the 
ephori;  atArgos,thenameof the] 


of  Junoj  at  Delphi,  the  name  of  the 
Pythia,  &c  The  reoorda,  thus  noade  and 
kept  under  the  superintendence  of  die 
magistrates,  were  preserved  araoog  the 
archives  of  eaeh  state,  wbeie  ewety  one 
might  consult  them.  In  later  timea,  pri- 
vate persons  took  copies.  UnlbrtiUBie- 
ly,  none  have  remained  to  vul 

Oltmpias,  a  celebrated  woman,  daugh- 
ter of  Neoptolemus,  kinir  of  Epna^ 
married  Philip,  kinff  of  Maoodona^ 
bv  whom  she  had  Atexandar  tbe'QfeaL 
Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably,  bar 
mfidelity,  led  Philip  to  repodiate  her,  and 
to  many  Cleopatra,  the  nieoe  of  hamg 
Attains.  The  murder  of  Philip,  which 
soon  followed  this  disgraoe,  some  hacve 
attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympian. 
Alexander  treated  her  with  respect,  bnt 
did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  goi% 
emment  Antipater  succeeded 
der  in  the  government  of  I' 
and,  on  his  own  death,  left  the  i 
tibn  of  the  countiy  to  Polyspercfaon, ' 
to  confirm  his  power,  recalled  OlympiaB 
from  Epinis,  whither  she  bad  fled,  and 
confided  to  her  the  ffuardianahip  of  the 
young  son  of  Alexander.  She  now  cni- 
elly  put  to  death  Arideeua,  son  of  Philip, 
with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicemv; 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  with  one  hun- 
dred leading  men  of  Maoedon,  who  were 
inimical  to  her  interest  Such  beibariliBB 
did  not  long  remain  unpuniabed.  G^ 
Sander,  son  of  Antipater,  besieged  her  m 
Pydna,  where  she  had  retired  with  Ae 
remains  of  her  family.  She  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  afier  an  obslinafB  siege,  end 
was  put  to  death. 

Olympic  Games.  The  Olympic  | 
vrere  the  most  sotomn  m 
amongst  the  four  sacred  camee  of  the 
Greeks,  which  were  natkAal  festivals^  sad 
closely  united  the  difietent  Greek 
The  name  originated  from  the 
crated  place  Olympia,  where  they 
celebrated,  or  fimn  Jupiter  Olynapaa^ 
who  had  a  fiunous  temple  on  thia  a|Mic. 
The  Olympian  plain  ia  now  called  J^^ 
tHala,  being  opposite  the  town  ef  Ldeh. 
According  to  some  traditional  iupiaar 
himself  after  his  victory  over  the  TV 
tans,  ibunded  these  games;  Mam 
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UiQ  fint  prize  inbbxiDg;  and  Apollo  over* 
came  Mercury  in  the  race.  AoconUng  to 
otfaen,  Pelope  founded  them  in  honor  of 
Jupiter.  Othen,  again,  ascribe  them  to 
the  Argonauts.  One  of  the  daehfH  (priests 
of  Cytele,  fiom  mount  Ida,  whom  Rhea, 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  had  called  from  Crete 
to  Elis,  for  the  education  of  her  son  Jupi- 
ter)^ named  Hercules,  is  also  said  to  have 
ibuDded  them  when  he,  with  his  four 
brothen  (Pnoneus,  Ida,  Jasius  and  Emme- 
des)^  proceeded  from  Crete  to  Elis.  These 
four  younger  brothen  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  prize  in  racing.  Hercules 
crowned  the  victor  with  a  wruoh  of  olives, 
which  was  taken  from  apeculiariy  beautiful 
olive  tree,  transplanted  from  the  hnd  of  the 
Uirperiioreans  to  the  holy  )|>lain,  near  Pisa. 
Thtt  was  afterwards  akme  employed  for 
the  victors'  wreaths.  Certain  it  Is  that,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Greece,  games  (prob- 
ably of  a  religious  nature)  were  celelnated 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pisa.  They  were 
soveral  times  Intemipted  and  renewed; 
the  &8t  time  by  Iphitus,  prince  of  Elis 
(884  B.  C.) ;  the  second  time  by  Choree- 
bus  (776  or  777),  from  which  time  the 
Olympiads  are  dated.  At  the  commence- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  had  the 
aupenntendence  of  the  games.  But  afler 
Pisa  had  been  destroved  by  the  Eleans, 
the  latter  undertook  the  superintendence; 
which  they  retained  with  fow  intemip- 
tions.  They,. also,  were  the  uropufes, 
whose  numlMBT  was  not  always  the  same. 
A  solemn  oath  compelled  them  to  the 
atrictest  impartiality.  Officera  were  ap- 
pointed to  preserve  order.  From  all  parts^ 
mctaton  streamed  to  Olympia,  to  attend 
the  games.  However,  the  priestesses  of 
Ceres  excepted,  onhr  men  were  pennitted 
to  Jie  present  Females  who  violated 
this  law  were  thrown  firom  a  rock.     The 

res  always  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
mootli  HecatomlMR>n  (which  neariy 
corresponds  with  our  July),  and  coiidnued 
five  days.  The  competitorB  prepared 
tiieraselves,  during  ten  months  previous, 
at  the  grmnasitmi  at  Elis.  Diuing  the  last 
thirty  duiys,  the  exercises  were  conducted 
with  as  much  regularity  as  at  the  games 
themselves.  The  festival  began  in  the 
evening,  vrith  aolemn  sacrifices,  and  the 
|unes  were  commenced  the  next  day  at 
day-break.  These  consisted  in  races  on 
JMmeback  and  on  fbot,  in  leaping^  throw- 
ing the  discus,  vrresding,  boxmc :  musical 
and  poedcal  oontMls  ocmcludecf  the  whole. 
The  honor  of  having  gained  a  victory  in 
the  Olympic  games  was  venr  great;  it 
extended  from  the  victor  to  his  countiy, 
which  was  proud  of  owning  him.    The 


magnificence  of  the  temple  of  Olympia 
has  been  destroved,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  political  decay  of  this  country, 
partly  bjr  earthquakes.  (For  an  animated 
description  of  the  Olympic  games,  see 
Barthelemy's  /eime  Anaehanis,) 

Oltmpub.  Several  moimtains  had, 
among  the  ancients,  the  name  of  CHymptu. 
The  most  celebrated  of  them  was  situated 
in  Thessaly,  and  is  now  called  Laeha. 
The  earliest  Greeks  looked  upon  it  as  the 
highest  of  all  mountains, 'ana  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  earth^s  surface.  It  was 
the'  mountain  of  heaven,  or  of  the  gods, 
and  the  gods  of  Homer  dwelt  on  its  sum- 
mit. Over  its  top  there  was  supposed 
to  be  an  opening  into  the  metallic  dome 
of  heaven,  which  rnted  upon  mountain- 

{lillars,  at  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
n  after  times,  when  the  ideas  of  men 
respecting  the  univene  and  the  gods  were 
enlarged,  the  supreme  beings  were  said  to  * 
reside  in  the  exterior  sphere  of  the  heav- 
ens, revolving  round  the  space  which  em- 
braced the  planets ;  and  tins  new  abode  of 
the  fodBf  above  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
received  the  name  of  (Xynmus,  Bendes 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  tne  mountain, 
there  were  two  gates  in  this  celestial  dome, 
which  met  the  earth's  circumference,  one 
in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west,  throuj^h 
which  the  sunandthe  night,  with  theirtrain, 
ascended  from  the  ocean  into  the  heavens, 
and  returned  asain.  The  |^6  tliem- 
selves  were  caltod,  from  their  dwelling 
place,  wiiether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven, 
Olympian  gods,  and,  as  such)  formed  a 
body,  of  which  Jupiter  was  the  head. 
The  twelve  great  gods  composed  the 
council  of  elders  in  Olympus,  and  the 
others,  collectively,  formed  the  general 
assembly.  They  did  not  dwell  together 
in  a  single  palace,  but  separate,  in  several, 
built  upon  the  different  tops  of  the  inany- 
pc»ked  Olympus.  At  the  highent  sum- 
mit stood  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  where  all 
assemblies  and  feasts  were  held  in  a  large 
halL  From  thence  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  earth,  fill  the  heavens  with  cloudti, 
and  huri  his  thunderbolts. 

Oman.    (See  Arabia) 

Omae  I,  successor  of  Abubeker,  and 
second  caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  afler 
Mohammed,  also  fiither-in-law  of  the 
prophet,  began  his  reiffn  A.  D.  634,  and  is 
conspicuous  among  the  conquerors  who 
have  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth.  His 
first  expedition  v^as  acainst  Damascus, 
capital  of  Syria;  he  drove  the  Greeks 
finom  €iis  province  and  fiom  Phcenicia. 
He  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year  636,  after 
a  difficult  siege.     He  entered  the  city 
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upon  a  canel,  laden  with  two  bagi»  one 
or  which  contained  fruit  and  the  other 
corn,  which  constituted  all  his  proviaona. 
A  wooden  platter  was  his  onlv  furniture ; 
the  eaith  was  his  seat  As  the  cafMtula- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  was  the  model  upon 
which  the  Mussulmans  dictated  many 
othersi  we  will  mention  some  of  the  chief 
articles,  ^he  inhabitants  shall  retain  their 
lives,  their  properdr,  and  their  churches ; 
but  they  shall  buud  no  new  churches, 
nor  place  crosses  upon  those  which  they 
already  have;  they  shall  not  ring  the 
bells,  out  they  are  allowed  to  toll  them. 
When  a  Mussulman  travek  throu^^h  the 
city,  they  shall  ofier  him  hospitahty  for 
three  days.  Thev  shaU  convert  no  one 
from  Mohammedanism,  nor  shall  they 
prevent  their  relations  from  emlxacing  it. 
They  shall  use  neither  the  language,  nor 
the  dress,  nor  the  name  of  Mohammedans. 
They  shall  neither  bear  arms,  nor  sell 
wine ;  shall  remain  fiuthful  to  the  caliph, 
and  n^larly  pay  their  taxes."  Omar's 
generab  invaded  Persia,  defeated  the  army 
of  Yezdegerd,  and  conquered  the  capital 
and  kincaom.  Amru,  one  of  his  genenJs, 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Heme- 
lius,  near  Antioch,  in  €38;  Memphis 
and  Alexandria  surrendered;  all  Egypt 
and  a  part  of  Libya  were  conquered  from 
the  Romans.  The  story  that  the  royal 
library  at  Alexandria  was  burnt  by  order 
of  Omar,  has  been  of  late  questioned,  but 
the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  fiivor  of  its 
truth.  The  Mussulmans  pursued  their 
conauests  fiur  into  Africa,  but  Omar  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  glory.  In  the 
year  ^143,  at  the  age  of  63,  he  was  niortnlly 
wounded,  ^th  a  knife,  by  a  Persian  slavu. 
The  nobles  asked  him  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor ; "  but  he  refused,  and  especially 
rejected,  with  earnestness,  the  proportion 
of  naming  his  son.  ^It  is  enough,**  said 
he,  **that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been 
forced  to  bear  this  burden.*'  The  caliph- 
ate thus  became  elective.  (See  CaLvfii.) 
Mohammedanism  has  never  had  a  more 
virtuous  and  zealous  aposde;  he  observed, 
strictly,  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  justice  and  clemen- 
cy. He  founded  the  city  of  Cairo,  con- 
quered 36,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
4000  temples  and  ^churches,    and  built 

'  1400  mosques.  Omar  is  distinguished  for 
having  established  the  era  of  the  Hegira. 
(q.v.)  Mohammed  had  the  highest  esteem 
for  Omar.  He  said  that  if  God  had  wished 
to  give  another  pronhet  to  the  worid,  his 
choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Oma^  He 
made  nine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
OMBaoMETsa.    (See  Aom-Got^fe.) 


Omboa  (jGredfc,  signilyiaggveaC  a);  Ike 
name  for  the  Greek  long  o.    It  was  the 
last    letter   in   the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
alpha  was  the  iint ;  and  from  tne  enms- 
skm  in  Revektion    (c  i,  v.  8)^  ^  I  asi 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  asd  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lwd,  which  ia^  and 
which  wa%  and  which  is  to  oome^  the 
Almi^ty,**  the  signs  of  alpha  and  omega, 
(that  la^  A  a)  became  with  the  ChristiBBs 
symbohcal    hieroglyphiesL      InacnpiaooB 
(for  instance,  on  tomb-sloneB,  pubfie  doe- 
uments,  &c.)  very  often  b^gan  with  these 
two  letterB,  meaning,  ''In  the  name  af    . 
God  ;**  as  we  find,  to  this  day,  treataea  be- 
tween  Christian  powen  on  the  Emopeaa 
continent  berinning  with  the  wotdn  **Ib 
the  name  of  the  Holy  and  IndiyisWn 
Trinity  ;*'  and  we  have  seen,  in  the  imefior 
of  Germany,  l>ills  of  lading  besmninc 
with  the  words  **In  the  name  of  Qod.* 
The  two  Greek  letters,  as  mi^t  be  anp- 
posed,  were  believed  to  have  great  megi- 
cal  powers,  and  it  was  probably  owing  la 
usages  that   prevailed   in  the  times  of 
alchemy,  that  German  physiciaiiB  were 
accustomed   to  begin  their  prescriptioBs 
with  A  a.' 

OBiEns ;  certain  accidental  cimui- 
stances,  which  were  once  thought  to  pie- 
diet  good  or  evil.  The^  were,  L.  soma 
bodily  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ; 
2.  they  came  from  outward  ofcjeets;  3. 
they  consisted  iu  certain  significaDt  wovds. 
Among  the  first  class  of  omens  weie  spo» 
upon  the  body,  sudden  restlossoeaB  end 
fear,  especially  an  involuntary  trennar  ie 
body  and  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
trembling  of  the  eyes,  or  any  other  nei^ 
vous  affection,  sneezing,  &c.  Among  oet- 
wanl  signs,  a  sudden  light  diffused  through 
the  house,  or  appearing  in  any  place,  viaa 
a  good  omen,  for  it  was  thought  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  deity.  On  die 
other  hand,  it  Mras  a  bad  omen  if  any  thing 
strange  happened  to  the  images  of  tba 
gods.  Ominous  words  were  lucky  or  vat- 
lucky,  according  to  their  eignificatioD  end 
accidental  reladon.  Such  an  omen  was 
efiectual  only  when  it  made  an  imprtaaien 
on  the  hearer.  To  avert  an  ill  omen,  a 
stone  was  sometimes  thrown  at  whatever 
portended  evil,  or  the  ominous  anunal  nvs 
killed,  that  the  prediction  of  evil  might  ba 
turned  upon  him.  Words  of  ill  odmb 
were  thrown  back  on  the  person  'wha 
spoke  them,  by  the  expression,  ^  On  thnaa 
own  head.**  There  were  also  pe^ifiar 
magK  ceremonies  to  avert  portended  evil 
A  piece  of  thorny  or  barron  wood  waa 
burned  to  ashes,  and  thrown  into  a  bttink, 
or  into  the  sea,  upon  the  occurrenceofa  fani 
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It  was  the  general  custom  for 
people,  when  evil  omens  occurred,  to  leave 
the  occupation  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, to  be  resumed  at  a  more  &vofahle 
opportunity. 

Omxr,  Su  ;  a  city  in  the  northern  part 
of  France,  department  Pas-de  Calais, 
0Ux>D^]y  fortified,  and  containinff  SClOOO 
inliabitantSj  almost  all  Flemish.  The 
cathedral  la  a  fine  Gothic  building,  in 
which  are  seen  a  descent  from  the  cross  by 
Rubens,  and  the  tomb  of  St  Omer.  The 
Eoglish  college,  formerly  celebrated  as  the 
place  of  education  for  the  Englishand  Irish 
Catholics,  is  now  occupied  os  a  military 
hospital    Lau  50°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  IS'  E. 

Omai£oanck;  bom  in  1755;  one  of  the 
iXMBt  celebrated  Dutch  landscape  jpainters, 
whose  works  are  distinguished  for  sood 
taste,  and  for  freslmess  and  warmth  of 
coloring.    He  died  at  Antwerp,  January 

Ommiades.    (See  CalipH,  vol.  ii,  p.  408.) 

Omnibus  ;  a  word  first  used  in  France 
for  long  carriages,  similar  to  the  New  York 
sociablts^  which  ply  between  different 
parts  of  the  cit}".  The  word  and  thing 
have  been  adopted  in  London.  Steam  car- 
riages of  this  sort  are  said  to  be  preparing. 

Omkium  ;  a  term  in  use  among  stock- 
brokers and  speculators  in  the  mnds,  to 
express  the  whole  of  the  articles  which 
the  Bubecribers  to  a  loan  receive  from 
govenunent.  Thus,  if  the  subscribers, 
according  to  their  agreement  with  ffov- 
eniment,  are  to  have,  for  eveiy  hundred 
pounds  advanced,  a  certain  sum  in  3  per 
cent  consols,  a  further  sum  in  4  per  cents., 
and  a  proportion  of  the  long  annuiaes,the 
blank  receipts  which  they  receive  for 
making  the  mstalments  on  die  several  ar- 
ticles, are,  when  disposed  of  independentlv 
of  each  other,  as  tne  3  per  cent  consols 
onl^,  called  scrip  (a  contraction  of  gub- 
icnpHont) ;  when  the  receipts  are  sold  to- 
gether as  originally  received,  they  are 
usually  called  omnium.  As  the  omnium 
of  eveiy  loan  is  the  subject  of  extensive 
speculations,  it  penerally  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable variations  \nth  req)ect  to  its 
current  price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  high 
premium,  at  other  times  at  a  discount,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which  take 
place  TOtween  the  agreement  for  the  loan 
and  the  day  fixed  for  paying  the  kist  in- 
stalment 

Omfbale  ;  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  Jardanie,  ana  wife  of  Tmolus,  afler 
whose  death  she  administered  the  govern- 
ment Hercules  was  sold  to  her  for  a 
slave  by  Mercury,  and  performed  some 
remarkable  exploits  in  her  service.    Om- 


phale  rewarded  him  by  tubiinttiiw  to  his 
embraces,  and  bore  him  a  son.  Hercules 
(a.  v.)  was  so  enamored  of  her,  that,  to 
please  her,  he  aanimed  the  (jarmenta  of  a 
female,  adorned  his  finoer  with  gold  rings, 
had  his  hair  ciurled,  and  spun  amonff  hBir 
female  slavey  while  she  wore  the  Bon^ 
skin,  and  wielded  the  club^  Omphale 
sovemed  ¥rith  great  severity,  and  was  no 
kss  licentious  and  eztnivagant  than  cniel. 

Oms.    (See  Cerberus.) 

On.    {See  HdioppUa.) 

On  Dit  ;  a  French  term  signifying  peo- 
fk  amf ;  hence  often  used  to  designate  a  fly- 
mg  rumor.    The  plural  let  on  £u  is  used. 

ONEinA ;  a  lake  of  New  York,  90  miles 
long.  From  its  west  end  flows  Onekia 
river,  which  joins  with  Seneca  river,  to 
form  Oswego  river,  flowing  into  lake  On- 
tario. Oneida  kike  abounds  with  fish, 
such  as  salmon,  trout,  salmon-trout,  Os- 
wego besB,  pike  and  catfish.  Hie  kmds 
around  this  lake  are  very  rich,  but  rather 
low  and  level. 

Onion  (oBium) ;  a  genus  of  plants  in- 
cluding, besides  the  common  onion,  the 
echalote,  gBrlic  and  leek.  (Su  Ihut  Hme 
articles.)  The  species  of  allium  are  her- 
baceous plants,  witli  biennial  os  peren- 
nial bulbous  roots.  Theur  leaves  are  flat, 
or  cylindrical,  and  fistulous,  and  sheath- 
ing at  base.  The  flowers  are  disposed  in 
simple  umbels,  more  or  lees  dense,  at  the 
summit  of  the  stems.  The  calyx  is  deep- 
ly pdrted  into  six  equal  divisions;  there  is 
no  corolla,  and  the  stamens  are  six  in 
number;  the  capsule  consists  of  three 
cells,  each  containing  several  seeds.  In 
the  place  of  the  flowers  there  are  finequent- 
ly  developed,  in  certain  species,  small 
bulbs,  which,  if  planted,  will  reproduce  the 
vegetable.  About  sixty  species  are  known, 
of  which  six  or  seven  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
The  A.  vineale  of  Europe  is  also  natural- 
ized with  us,  and,  together  with  the  A. 
Canadense^  is  a  very  troublesome  weed, 
on  account  of  its  communicating  a  disa- 
greeable flavor  to  milk  and  butter  when 
me  cows  have  eaten  of  it  The  onion 
proper  {A.  cepa)  is  abundantly  cultivated 
throughout  Europe  and  in  the  U.  States. 
The  stem  is  three  or  four  feet  hish.  in- 
flated, and  terminated  by  a  dense  ^ooose 
head  of  reddish  flowers ;  the  leaves  are 
radical,  cylindrical  and  hollow.  Its  use  as 
an  alimentaiy  plant  is  well  known.  The 
red  variety  is  more  acrid  than  the  white, 
and  both  become  essentially  milder  in  warm 
climates.  The  onion  requires  a  rich  and 
raUier  moist  soil. 

Onomatopsia  {ivoftaronoiM ;  ivofta,  name, 
iTMc»,  to  make) ;  the  formation  of  words  in 
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fluch  a  mamier  that  the  sound  shall  imi- 
tate the  senae.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
aoundsi  the  words  buzz,  crudif  roar,  are  evi- 
dently formed  to  imitate  the  sounds  them- 
selves ;-  sometimes  the  word  expressing  an 
object  is  fonned  to  imitate  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  that  object.    (See  Lcaiguage.) 

Onondaga  ;  a  post-township  and  capi- 
tal of  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  134 
miles  west-north-west  of  Albany,  and  50 
west  of  Utica.  Its  ejctent  is  9  miles  by  10. 
A  broad  valley,  of  exuberant  fertility,  ex- 
tends north  and  south  throush  tlie  eastern 
part,  bounded  by  hiffh,  swelunff  ridges  on 
each  side.  Thirou^  this  valfoy  of  rich 
alluvion,  called  Onondaga  HoUow,  flows  , 
Onondaga  creek,  northward  to  Ononda- 
ga lake,  m  the  town  of  Salina.  The  whole 
township  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1831, 
5668  inhabitants,  and  seems  not  to  be  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  post-borough  of 
Onondaga,  the  seat  of  the  county  buildings, 
B  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence.  The 
poet-village  of  Onondaga  Hollow  is  about 
one  mile  east  of  the  court-house.  It  has 
an  arsenal  belonging  to  the  state,  and 
many  mechanical  establishmentB.  Onon- 
daga Gasde  is  die  chief  town  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians. 
It  is  three  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Onondaga  Hollow,  and  contains  about  fifly 
Indian  nouses,  and  about  140  perstms. 
Their  houses  are  built  of  hewn  logs.  They 
annualW  receive  1000  dollars  m>m  the 
state  of'^New  York. 

Ontakio  ;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes 
which  separate  Canada  from  the  U.  StatesL 
It  is  situated  between  43°  and  44^  N.  lat, 
and  7eP  and  80°  W.  Ion.  Its  form  is  ei- 
fipticaJ,  and  a  central  line  drawn  from  its 
south-west  to  its  north-east  extremitv 
messurcs  190  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  55,  and  its  medial  breadth  about 
40  miles.  Towards  the  western  pan  of 
the  lake,  it  receives  Nianuii  river ;  and 
from  this  point  to  the  St  Lawrence  river, 
which  flows  from  the  north-east  part  of 
die  lake,  the  tine  dividing  Canada  from 
die  U.  States  is  die  midcQe  of  die  lake. 
Neariy  half  of  lake  Ontario  is,  therefore, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  very 
deep,  with  suflicient  water  in  eveiy  part, 
and  has  many  good  harbors.  It  is  never 
entirely  closed  by  ice,  and  is  computedi 
from  some  soundings,  to  be  500  feet  deep. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  bottom  must  be  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Its  surface  is  only  231  feet  above 
tide  water  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  Sl 
Lawrence,  and  at  Albanv  on  the  Hudson. 
Besides  Niagara  river,  lake  Ontario  re- 
ceives from  New  Yoric  the  Genessee,  Os- 


wego and  Black  riven^  and  a  koga  num- 
ber of  small  streams.  Among  its  baya,  the 
largest  are  Chaumont,  Sodus,  Little  Sodnn^ 
Teonmto  and  Braddock^on  the  aide  of  the 
U.  States;  Quinte,  Burlin(|;tOD,  and  many 
large  ones  on  the  Canada  side^  of  vdiich  oar 
maps  do  not  give  the  names.  Stony  and 
Grenadier  islands  are  at  the  eastern  end; 
and  there  are  some  around  Quinte  b^r,  in 
Canada.  Wolfe  or  Grand-  island  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  St  Lawrence ;  and 
the  well-known  Thousand  islands  are  jtat 
belowWolfe  island.  LakeChitaiioaboinidB 
with  exceUent  fish  of  various  kinds.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Oswego 
bass,  the  sahnon,  trout,  and  salmon-tiouc 
The  shores  of  the  lake  embrace  a  gieat 
variety  of  land :  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
pretty  good,  with  the  exception  of  manfay 
ground.  Along  its  southern  border  is 
mat  remarkable  ridge  called  the  rufee 
roadj  or  allumal  laoy.    (See  Ridgt  RoajL) 

Ontolooical  Paoor  is  that  proof  or 
the  existence  of  God  which  is  drawn 
from  the  abstract  idea  of  his  being.  Some- 
thing similar  to  this  is  to  be  found  as  eaily 
as  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  But  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  and  Descartes  chiefly  devel- 
oped this  species  of  proof. 

OxiTOLooT,  also  OifTosoPHT ;  the  doc- 
trine of  being ;  a  name  forraerijr  aiven  to 
that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  things.  It  in- 
vestigated the  nature,  1.  of  things  in  gene- 
ral, their  possibility,  reality  and  neceesity ; 
2.  of  suostance  and  accidence,  cauae, 
effect,  and  mutual  operation ;  3.  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  similarity  and  equally  of 
thingjB ;  4.  of  space  and  time ;  and,  &  of 
the  simple  and  the  compound.  Kant  has 
overthrown  the  ontology  of  the  *MWfWif 
schools. 

OirrcRiTEs.    (See  Mabadtr,) 

OiTTX.    (See  QuoHz.) 

OoNALASHKA.   (Scc  JUewHJan  Mmtrfg) 

Oo8t;  Dutch  for  ea«f,  corresponding 
to  the  German  OH.  (q.  v.) 

Opal  occur  in  small  renifbrm,  botry- 
oidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  lanBe,  ta- 
beroee  concredons ;  surmce  of  the  foitner 
smooth,  of  the  latter  rough  ;  compoflStioa 
impalpable ;  fracture  conchoidal,  eTra.  Ii 
also  occurs  in  pseudomorphoees  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime ;  fiacture  conchoidal,jof  va- 
rious degrees  of  perfecdon,  somelinies 
highly  perfect;  luetic  vitreou%  in  aoma 
varieties  inclining  to  resinous;  eolor 
white,  j'ellow,  red,  brown,  green  and  mgr ; 
none  <h  them  lively,  except  some  rea  and 
green  ones;  dark  colors,  owing  to  for- 
eign admixtures  ;  streak  Vhite  ;  trma- 
parent,  or  translucent,  somedmea  only  on 
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the  ed|e%  or  eiwn  omque,  if  the  colon 
be  very  dmk ;  lively  play  of  light  ob- 
aervable  in  some  variecieB ;  others  ahow 
difiereot  colors  by  reflected  and  tnuasmit- 
ted  light ;  hardness  below  quartz  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  2.091.  The  present  species 
IB  treated  of  by  many  minerBiogicai  wri- 
ten  under  that  of  quartz  ;  while  others 
bare  subdivided  its  varieties  into  numerous 
species.  The  chief  of  these  varieties,  sub- 
species, or  species,  as  they  have  been  re- 
gsnled  by  different  authon,  are,  1.  nobU 
omd,  which  exfaibitB  brilliant  and  changea- 
ble TQflecti<ms  of  green,  blue,  yellow  and 
red ;  ^Jin  opgif  which  shnply  afibrds  a 
red  reflectioo;  d.  cosmioh  cjpal,  vrhose 
cokMS  are  wlute,  green,  yellow  and  red, 
bm  without  the  pny  of  colors;  4  sesti- 
omij  the  varieties  of  which  diflfer  fit>m 
tbose  of  common  opal  in  being  more 
opaque;  5.  wood  opta,  which  appears  in 
the  shape  of  trunks^  branches  and  rools 
of  trees ;  6.  hfdropktmej  a  variety  vritbout 
tnuuparency^  but  assuming  it  if  thrown 
into  water;  7.  A^de,  which  occurs  in 
small  reniform,  bolryoidal,  and  sometimes 
stalactitic  shuies,  and  is  transparent;  8. 
mmSUe^  which  occurs  in  tuberose  masses, 
and  is  opaque ;  9.  mHceaM  nuiitty  vrfaich 
isonerelya  deposit  ftom  a  hot  ^|»rinff. — 
Three  varieties  of  opal,  1.  hyalite,  analyz- 
ed bv  Bucholz,  3.  precious  opal,  and  3. 
meailite,  both  arialysEed  by  Kk^roth,  have 
yielded, 


Silica  1. 
Water 


92.00 

6;» 


2.  90.00     a   85.50 
10.  11. 


The  last  contains,  like  several  other  varie- 
ties,  a  small  propiortion  of  iron,  alumina, 
lime  and  cariwn;  Before  the  blow-pipe, 
water  is  disengaged,  the  mineral  decrepi- 
tates and  becomes  opaque,  and  shovrs  tne 
properties  of  pure  silica.  Opal  is  less  fre- 
quently met  with  in  nature  than  quartz. 
Generally  It  forms  short,  irregular  veins, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  found  in  por- 
phyry. It  accompmies  caloedony  in  the 
veflieuhur  cavities  of  amycdaloidal  rocks, 
and  even  in  agate  balls.  Menilite  is  found 
in  adhesive  slale.  Some  varieties  are  met 
widi  in  metalliferous  veins,  and  in  petri- 
factions in  sandstone.  Almost  the  only 
locality  of  precious  opal  known  is  at  Czar- 
wenitza,  in  Hungary,  where  it  is  found  in 
porphyiY.  LsMy,  it  has  been  met  vrith 
in  UM  Faroe  islands,  and  also  near  Oracias 
a  Dios,  in  South  America.  Fire  opal 
comes  fiom  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  Com- 
mon opal  is  fo>md  in  large  quantity  in 
Hunganr,  Saxony  and  the  Faroe  islands. 
An  appie-grpeii  variety  is  found  at  Kohe- 
mutz^ii)  Sii<j<ia,  Hliidi  is  called  cUoropof. 


Hyalite  is  found  m  amygdaloidal  rocks  m 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  also  in  the  U. 
States,  in  Georgia,  lining  cavities  in  the 
buhr-stone.  Menilite  occurs  imbedded  in 
adhesive  cla^  at  Mevfl  Moutant,  near  Paris. 
Wood  opal  IS  found  at  Kremnitz  and  Tel- 
kobanyai,  in  Hungsr^,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Transylvania.  Precious  opal  is 
considered  as  a  very  precious  gem,  and  is 
generally  cut  with  a  convex  surface.  Its 
value  depends  upon  its  size,  purity,  and 
the  vivid  colors  which  it  possesses.  The 
nhenomenon  of  the  play  of  colors  has  not 
nitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Ac- 
cording to  Haiiy,  it  is  the  consequence  of 
fissures  in  ^e  interior  filled  with  thin  films 
<rf'air,  which  reflect  colored  light,  according 
to  the  law  of  Newton's  colorM  rings.  If  this 
virere  the  foct,  opal  would  present  nothing 
else  but  a  kind  of  iridescence,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  opal  would  be  owing,  as  Haiiy  ex- 
presses it,  only  to  its  imp^foctiona  But 
these  colors  on«)  keep  constant  directions 
within  single  parts  of  the  mass;  and  in 
specimens  not  cut  in  the  usual  convex 
form,  but  presentinff  even  ftces,  it  is  often 
possible  to  observe  distinct  images  reflect- 
ed exactly  as  in  the  moonstone,  or  in 
corundum.  The  play  of  colors  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  connected  with  the  regu- 
lar structure  of  the  mineral 

Ofeba.  The  opem  is  a  musical  drama. 
The  music  makes  an  essential  nart  of  it; 
and  in  diis  it  is  distioguisbed  mm  other 
dramas  accompanied  by  music.  Song 
and  music  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry 
of  the  opera,  and,  though  the  opera  re- 
mains a  drama,  and  never  ought  to  lose 
this  character,  yet,  as  music  is  lyrical,  the 
opera  must  be  principally  directed  to  the 
expression  of  foelings  and  passions.  Com- 
paratively little  diq^lav  of  character  and 
action  can  be  expected  from  it  An  ope- 
ra, like  every  work  of  art,  must  bear  the 
stamp  of  unity ;  one  character  must  pre- 
vail throudb  the  whole,  as  the  solemn  and 
grave  in  Mozart's  Ma^c  Flute  (tfaou^ 
mere  are  nerj/*  passages  mterspersed  in  it), 
or  the  glowing,  vivid  coiorinff  of  Figaro,  or 
the  heroic  elevation  of  6](ick's.^e0fe.  It' 
is  further  necessary  to  give  individuality 
of  character  by  means  of  the  music,  and 
the  lyrical  monologues  (airs,  cavoftne,  wti" 
ofttf)  and  dialogues  (iftieftiw,  tenetUj  &c.) 
must  alternate  in  pleasing  variety.  But 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  parts  requisite  to 
these  exquisite  productions.  According  as 
the  serious  or  tne  comic  character  prevails 
in  the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  seria  or 
opera  bv^  There  is  also  a  style — mezzo 
alJIo— -betweeir  both,  the  limits  of  which  it 
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ii,  of  coune,  impoaaUe  to  define.  Qtund 
opera  is  the  name  given  to  that  kind  which 
is  confined  to  muac  and  aonff.  The 
reeHaiwo  is  an  essential  part  of  &is.  By 
cptrtUa  is  unJeistood  a  short  musical 
drama  of  a  light  character.  The  Italians 
have  a  land  of  musical  dramas  called  t»- 
(ennezzo.  (See  bdedudt.)  The  French 
vaudtviUt  (<|.  v.^  belongs  to  this  species 
of  compositions,  out  not  the  German  melo- 
drama, in  which  musi<^  indeed,  is  intro- 
duced either  by  itself  or  in  connexion  with 
the  dialogue,  but  no  singing  takes  place. 
—Orynn  qfthe  Balum  (^mtvu— About  the 
year  1594,  three  young  noblemen  of  Flor- 
ence, who  were  attached  to  each  other  l^ 
a  similarity  of  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  a 
love  of  poetry  and  music,  conceived  the 
idea  of  reviviog  the  chanted  deckmatioB 
of  the  Greek  tragedy :  they  procured  the 
poet  Riouccini  to  write  a  drama  on  the 
stoiy  of  Daphne,  which  was  set  to  music 
by  Peri,  the  most  celebrated  musician  of 
the  age,  assisted  by  count  Giacomo  Corsi, 
who,  though  only  an  amateur,  was  also, 
for  the  period,  a  good  musician:  the 
piece,  like  the  Mask  of  Comus,  vras  pri- 
vately reraesented,  and  in  the  palace  of 
CorsL  The  interiocutors,  or  singers,  were 
the  author  and  his  fiiends ;  and  the  or- 
chestra of  his  first  opera  consisted  but  of 
four  instnimentB,  viz.  a  harpsichord,  a 
harp,  a  vuU  di  gamba^  and  lute.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  ain ;  and  the  recitative— 
if  such  it  could  be  called — ^was  merely  a 
kind  of  measured  intonation,  which  would 
appear  to  us  insufierably  languid  and 
monotonous ;  yet  it  caused,  at  the  time, 
an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  wps  fre- 
quently repeated.  Four  yean  after- 
wards, the  nrat  public  opera,  entitled  JSu- 
rUMetj  written  by  the  same  poet,  and  set 
by  the  same  musician,  was  re|Mesented  at 
the  theatre  of  Florence,  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  Mary  de*  Medici  vrith  Hemy 
the  Fourth  of  France.  On  this  occasion, 
the  introduction  of  Anacreontic  stanzas, 
set  to  music,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end  of 
each  act,  were  the  firat  imperfect  indica- 
tions of  the  ain  and  choruses  of  the  mod- 
em opera.  Monteverde,  a  Milanese  mu- 
sician, improved  the  recitative,  by  giving 
it  more  flow  and  expression ;  he  set  the 
opera  of  Ariadne,  bv  Rinuccini,  for  the 
court  of  Mantua ;  and  in  the  opera  of  Gla- 
sone,  jet  by  CavjJi  and  Cicoffuini,  for  the 
Venetians  (1649)^  occur  the  first  akrt  c<m- 
nected  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the 
dialogue.  According  to  another  story  of 
the  oriffin  of  the  opers,  John  Sulpitius^ 
about  1486L  exhibited  little  dramas,  accom- 
panied vrith  music,  in  the  market-place  at 


Rome^  and  also  betes  the  pope  and  me 
eaidmala.  The  oommeooement  oflki 
opera  serui  at  Rome  lemuidi  qb  of  Ike 
wagon  of  Thespisand  his  I 
company  of  strollers.  The  i 
anoe  of  this  kkid|  consisting  of  i 
recitative  an  ~ 


the  candval  ^  1006;  by  die  smi- 
and  fbar  or  five  of  hii 


during  the  canu 
cian  QuagKata 
firienda.    The  i 


firienda.  The  fint  regular  i 
performed  at  Naples  was  in  1615:  it  mi 
entitled  Amar  mn  hm  Leggt.  During  the 
next  half  eentury,  the  opera  not  od^  did 
not  improve,  but  it  degjeoenfeed :  it  b^ 
came  in  Italy  what  it  was  m  FrsnceduriBf 
grand  spectacle  at* 


ve,  in  which  the 


the  poettT 

OOOHdWBd, 


the  Isst  century- 
dressed  to  the  i 
and  music  were  I 
while  the  scenery,  mechanical 
and  pantomime,  were  on  thcTmost  spks- 
did  scale. '  As  GoUoni  sakl  long  afte^ 
wards  of  the  grand  open  at  Pstis,  CM 
U  pataiU  it$  ytux  HVaifer  du  tntta.-^ 
The  first  opera  kufa  issaki  to  have  ben 
represented  at  Vemoe  in  IfiSM,  where  il» 
the  first  stsge  for  operas'  was  erected  (is 
1637).    In  1646,  the  opera  was  transphm- 
ed  to  France  by  cardinal  Mazaiin.  (See 
jFVtmee,  division  Dramatie  P^dtnfj  and  Jht) 
In  Gennany,  caniival  playl^  in  vidiich  the 
performance  consisted  of  siDciii&  oxinri 
even  in  the  times  of  Hans  SaSm  (died 
1567).     Opitz  and  othen  imiiaied  the 
Italian  pieces ;  but  the  firrt  German  itngt- 
nal  opera  is  said  to  have  been  Adam  eid 
Eve,  played  m  167^  in  Hamburg.    Some 
consider  The  Devil  let  loose   the  fiat 
comic  opera  m  Germanv.    In  Swedes, 
the  first  Swedish  original  opera  was  p«- 
formed  in  1774.    The  Italian  itpenmi 
introduced  into  England  in   the  sevea- 
teenth  centuiy.    Huidel  eflbcted  a  rere- 
lution  there,    which,  however,   did  aet 
exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  Eng- 
lish openu    The  Italian  open  dki  not 
penetrate  into  Spain  until  the  second  hsif 
of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.    The  Italhas 
draw  the  fine  between  the  operaseriB  aad 
hufa  much  more  distiHody  than  Ike 
so  that  the  Italian  ofMra  SM 
appean  almost  insipkl  to  a  German;  Ike 
hi^a^  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  giolesqae 
and  quite  natkmal,  and  pioduoea  a  m^ 
efifect  when  played  bv  ItaUana.    AmoB| 
the  most  distinguished  Itafian  wiitea  si 
operas  are  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  p•IticulB^ 
ly  Metastaao,  who,  in  the  eighteenth  eea- 
tuiy,  carried  the  Italian  opera  to  m  fgnm 
a  height.    Among  the  writen  of  oomic 
operas  wemustmentioaGoldonL    Amosg 
their  composers,  Saoehini,  Picdni,  JoasBi 
Cunaroea,   Salieri,   Paiaedk), 
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Mutiiii,  Roflriniy  Qenenli,  &c^are  disdn- 
fludied.  (See  Aitoaga's  Huiory  of  the 
Mum  Opera.)  Among  the  French  wri- 
ten  of  operas  are  Quinault,  La  Footaine, 
La  Motte,  Marmontel,  Favait,  Sedaine, 
EtienneyJouy,  Scribe.  Th^ulon.  Among 
the  French  composers  are  Gr^tfT,  Mon- 
si^y,  Rousseau,  Delay  rac,  Isouaixf,  Boy  el- 
dieu,  Catel,  M^bul,  and  the  nationalized 
SpoDtiDi  and  Chenibini.  Amon^  the  Eng- 
lish writers  of  operas  are  Addison,  Gay, 
Fielding,  Kenrick,  &c  The  English 
have  no  distinguished  composers  of  ope- 
ns. The  German  opera,  as  it  now  exists, 
ttifpnated  from  the  cperitta,  chiefly  culti- 
vated in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
eentuiy  by  Weisse  and  Hiller.  The 
pieces  which  are  sung  became  lonser  and 
K»iger,8o  that  at  last  they  took  the  form  of 
ibe  opera  ieria;  and  when  the^nofe,  invent- 
ed by  the  Italians,  was  introduced,  general 
pTBterence  was  siven  to  that  kind  of  ope- 
ra. Spoken  diiuogue  and  song  alternate 
in  it ;  but  in  recent  times,  the  great  German 
composers  hare  chang^  the  prose  dia- 
logue also  into  recitative.  The  romantic 
opera  is  a  German  production,  and  com- 
pounded of  the  Italian  opera  aeria  and  oth- 
<nt  hmffeu  Among  the  most  peHect  of  tne 
German  romantic  operas  are  tbe  Magic 
Flute,  Don  Juan,  Der  fMsekfUZj  Oberon, 
^  Some  of  the  poets  who  have  written 
for  the  German  opera  are  G6the,  J.  G. 
Jacobi,  Herklots,  Huber,  Kotzebue,  Schik- 
toeder,  Kind,  Gehe,  &c.  Amonff  the 
German  composers  are  Gluck,  Hasse, 
Mozart,  Winter,  Weigl,  Reichardt,  Kun- 
zen,  Vfwier,  Beethoven,  C.  M.  v.  Weber, 
S|  ohr,  Krputzer,  &c. 

Opera  Glass,  in  optics;  so  called  from 
its  use  ill  theatres,  Slc.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  dia^wud  pergpecHvej  from  its  con- 
struction. It  consistB  of  a  tube  about  four 
inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there  is 
t  bole  exactly  against  the  middle  of  a 
plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  fidl- 
mg  upon  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through 
which  they  are  refincted  to  the  concave 

Se-glass,  whence  they  emerge  parallel  to 
B  eye  at  the  hole  in  the  tube.  This  in- 
strument is  not  intended  to  magni^ob- 
nmore  than  about  two  or  three  tunes. 
I  intended  for  viewing  persons  at  a 
small  distance,  so  that  no  one  shall  know 
who.  is  observed ;  for  the  instrument  points 
to  a  jdiffinent  object  flnom  that  which  is 
viewed ;  and  as  there  is  a  hole  on  each  side, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  on  which  hand 
the  obfect  Is  situated  which  is  looked  at 

Ofbik;  a  country  or  city  to  which  the 
Hebfews  made  voyafloi  in  tbe  time  of  Da- 
tid  and  SokMnon,  bringing  home  gold, 


ivoiy,  qiices,  peacocks^  &c  Commenta- 
tors are  not  agreed  as  to  its  situation,  but 
it  seems  most  probablv  to  have  been  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Ophites  ;  a  Gnostic  sect,  which  rose  in 
the  second  century,  and  held,  in  common 
with  tbeVa]entmians(see  Gnoitici\the  doc- 
trines of  the  two  principles,  of  CDone  (q.  v  X 
and  of  the  tfaeogony  therewith  connecteo. 
They  were  peculiar  in  the  worship  of  a 
living  serpent,  which  they  considered 
as  the  emblem  of  the  sensual   princi- 

ge  in  man  and  of  prudence  {aophia).  The 
phites  kissed  the  snake,  in  which  they 
honored  tiie  tempter  of  Eve  in  paradise, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  pagans  wor- 
shipped evU  deities.  Hammer  has  ex- 
plained the  signification  of  this  emblem, 
and  its  worships  in  a  different  manner,  in 
the  FSindgruben  des  OrvenU  (6th  voL 
No.1).  ^ 

Ophiuchus,  or  Serpxntarius,  and 
Serpens  ;  one  of  the  old  constellations, 
which  was  ancientiy  called  JEsculapiuB. 

Ophthalmia  (a^daX/te^.  eye) ;  an  mflam 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eve  and  of  the 
correspondent  surface  Of  the  eyelids.  It 
is  either  acute  or  chronic  It  differs  very 
much  in  its  exciting  causes.  Residence  in 
damp  or  sandy  countries,  exposure  to 
the  sun,  sudden  changes  of  weather,  are 
among  the  most  usual  causes.  It  may 
also  TO  produced  by  the  suppression  of 
some  of  the  usual  discharges,  and  also  by 
the  scrofulous  and  venereal  virus.  Its 
characteristic  maiics  are  pain  and  redness. 
Of  all  diseases  of  the  eye  it  is  most  fre 
quent 

Opie,  John,  professor  of  paintinff  at  the 
royal  academy,  was  bom  in  1761,  in 
GomwalL  His  &ther  was  a  carpenter, 
and  he  was  intended  for  the  same  occu- 
pation ;  but  when  very  young,  he  manifest- 
ed a  taste  for  study,  and  a  stronff  predilec- 
tion for  the  arts  of  dengn.  Wl^n  about 
nineteen,  he  removed  to  London :  but  his 
pictures  were  not  admitted  into  me  exhi- 
bition at  Somerset  house  till  1786.  He 
afterwards  became  an  academician.  He 
published  An  In(|uir^  into  the  Cultivation 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  m  England,  and  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  the  ro3ral  institution.  In 
1804,  he  succeeded  Fuseli  as  professor  of 
paintinff,  and  read  four  lectures  on  paint- 
mg,  which  have  been  published.  He  died 
in  1807.  He  holds  a  respectable  station 
among  English  painters. 

Opitz,  or  Opitius,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  bom 
at  BunzlaUy  in  Silesia,  in  1507,  pubushed 
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fiist  a  coUectioQ  of  Latin  poems,  entided 
Sbrenarum  Libeilus^  io  1616.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  gym- 
iiaaum  of  Beathem,  on  the  Oder,  and,  be- 
sides poetical  compositions,  he  published 
his  Mjiarchu^  wot  dt  Cmdempta  lAngwt 
Ttuiwdca  (4to.).  He  then  studied  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and,  having  after- 
wards visited  manj^  cities  in  Gremiany  and 
Holland,  he  went,  in  1621,  to  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Liegnitz ;  whence,  in  about  a 
year,  he  removed,  to  become  professor  of 
philosophy  and  classical  literature  at  the 
university  of  Weisaenburg,  then  newly 
founded  by  Bethlen  Gabor.  The  situa^ 
tion  proving  unpleasant,  he  soon  retuiued 
to  Bunzkui,  and  afterwards  to  Liegnitz. 
Becoming  distinguished  for  ids  talents,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II  bestowed  on  him  the  poetical 
crown,  and  afterwards  gave  him  letters  of 
notnlity,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of 
von  Bobarfdd.  He  returned  to  Silesia, 
and  became  secretEury  to  the  burgrave  of 
Dohna ;  but,  on  losing  his  patron  by  death, 
he  entered  anew  into  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Liegnitz.  At  length  he  was  ap« 
pointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to 
the  king  of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life  at  Dantzic,  where  he 
died  Aug.  20,  X639.  Among  his  works  are 
a  poem  on  mount  Vesuvius,  SilvsB,  £[m- 
gnms,  &c.  Opitz  was  the  creator  of  a 
new  and  more  correct  ooetical  style  in 
€^ennany,  founded  on  the  model  of  tlie 
iemcient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of  verifi- 
cation accommodated  to  rules  of  prosody, 
and  resting  on  the  measure  of  syllables, 
and  not  tlieir  number.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancients,  and  had  stored 
his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so  that 
his  {)oenis,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are 
rich  in  thought  and  invention.  The  lau- 
gua|;e  is  indebted  to  liim  for  new  con- 
nexions and  forms,  greater  smoothness 
and  correctness,  expresnveness  and  eu- 
phony. 

Opium  :  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  spe- 
cies of  poppy  {papaver  smnmferum),  a  na- 
tive, originally,  of  the  Elast,  but  now  natu- 
ralized throughout  tiie  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  root  of  this  plant  is  annual, 
eivingout  a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet 
high,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  is  glau- 
cous. The  flowers  are  terminal,  white  or 
lipfat  gray,  and  tliree  or  four  inches  in 
diameter :  in  the  wild  plant  they  are  pro- 
vided with  only  four  petals,  but  in  the 
double  varieties  the  petals  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  vary  in  color  from  white  to  red 
and  to  deep  violet,  with  a  hundred  inter- 
vening shades.    The  capsules  comain  a 


prodigious  Dumber  of  seedsL    It  is  i 

in  most  gardens  as  an  omamental  phot, 
and  is^  besides,  cultivated  exiBOsively  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  which  is  obtained  fiomthe 
seeds.  It  is  from  the  East,  from  diffiofcat 
parts  of  the  Tuikiah  empire,  and  from  Hin- 
doostan,  that  the  opium  of  Gommeroe  is 
chiefly  procured.  The  finest  opium  is 
obtained  by  makiiw  longitudinal  inciBODs 
in  the  freen  eapsurn  in  the  evenmg;  the 
milky  juice  which  flows  out  is  suflmd  to 
rsmaiii  till  the  following  evening  to  ac- 

auire  consistence,  when  it  is  removed,  and 
le  process  repealed.  When  the  seeds 
are  the  sole  ooiect,  the  time  of  sowing 
is  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
following  July  or  beginning  of  Angos^ 
the  crop  is  ready  for  harvesting :  bdfbte 
cutting  oiTthe  capsules, it  is bettertodiaike 
them  on  cloths  spread  for  the  purpose ;  or, 
if  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  siioiiUi 
be  removed  with  peat  care,  keepin^^  then 
always  in  an  upnght  position  until  tlwy 
are  placed  in  sacks;  otherwise  a  poftkn 
of  the  seed  will  be  lost:  the  cspsuiet 
should  then  be  exposed  to  the  air  to  com- 

Elete  tiieir  desiccation,  and  the  seed, 
Ding  separated,  should  be  kept  in  ; 
place.  The  oil  has  an  agreeable 
and,  after  olive-oil,  is  esteemed  the  best 
for  culinary  purposes.  In  Gemuuiy  and 
the  Netheriands,  it  is  almost  the  only  kind 
used.  The  seeds,  after  being  roasted  and 
prepared  in  various  manners,  vvere  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  in  making  seTcnl 
sorts  of  cakes  and  dainties ;  and  this  cos* 
torn  is  still  prevalent  in  some  pans  of  the 
north  of  France.  Opium  is  the  most  en- 
ergetic of  narcotics,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  tnedlcinei, 
and  is  employed  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
cases.  It  is  invaluable  in  procuring  relief 
fix>m  pain  at  all  times,  and  is  au  effickst 
remedv  in  choleras,  spasmodic  aUbdkinH, 
convuknons,  tetanus,  neurelnas,  &o^  S^e. 
It  is  most  commonly  employc^d  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  procuring  sleep ;  but  its  hafaitua) 
use  is  attended  with  similar,  if  not  vnnt 
effects,  than  the  abuse  of  ardent  stHrila.  A 
full  dose  is  intoxicating  and  exhilanoiqg: 
but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces 
dangerous  and  fatal  eflects.  An  en 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to  in  i 
cases.  Laudanum  is  a  liquid  i 
of  opium,  made  with  alcohol,  and 
in  its  effects  on  the  human 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turicey^  &c 
speaking  of  the  opium  eatere  oTOcmaa- 
tinople,  whom  he  saw  in  a  rofRm.  Imjow 
fiequented  by  them,  says,  **  Tlietr  gascum 
werefiightfiil ;  those  who  were  ctMooplettif 
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mder  die  influeiice  of  tbe  opium  talked 
ioooliereDtly ;  tlMir  features  were  flushed ; 
their  eyes  had  an  uonatuial  brilliancy,  and 
the  general  expression  of  their  counte- 
nances was  horribly  wild.    The  effect  is 
usually  produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts 
four  or  nve.    The  dose  varies  from  three 
gFBinstoadTQchm.  The  debility,  both  mor- 
al and  physical,  attendant  on  its  excitement, 
istefrinle;  the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles ;  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  become  aflected,  and 
the  muscles  get  ricid :  several  I  have  seen  ' 
in  this  place  who  had  wry  necks  and  con- 
tracted fingers,  but  still  they  cannot  aban- 
don the  custom.    They  are  nuserable  till 
the  hour  arrives  for  taking   their  daily 
dose.'' — ^The  ofMum  of  commerce  is  in 
nnsses  of  different  sizes.    It  is  somewhat 
hard,  of  a  brown  color,  and  a  bitter,  acrid 
and  nauseous  taste.    Its  odor  is  peculiai* 
and  characteristic.    It  softens  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and,  when  more  heated  in  the 
air,  it  kindles,  but  does  not  bum  readily. 
It  c<mtain8  acidulous  meconate  of  mor- 
phia, extractive  matter,  mucilage,  fecula, 
resin,  fixed  oil,  caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-ani- 
mal  substance,  debris  of  vegetable  fibres, 
occasionally  a  little  sand,  and  small  white 
pebbles,  toother  with  the  white  crystal- 
lioe  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  narcoHne,    If  we  treat  opium 
first  with  abundance  of  ether,  a  tincture 
of  a  deep  yellow  shade  is  obtained,  fiom 
which  there  gradually  falls  a  powder,  in- 
soluble   in    water,  '  alcohol    and   ether, 
and,   when   distilled,    it  affords  a  con- 
flidmble    <^uantity   of    ammonia.     The 
ecbereous  tmcture,  freed  fit>m  this  j'el- 
lowish    powder,  yields,  on  evaporation, 
ciystals   impregnated  with  a  viscid  oil, 
among  which  small  masses,  of  more  con- 
ristouce,  are  seen  to  float.     These  are 
caoutchouc,  which  may  be  8e])arated  from 
the  oil  1^  a  fine  tube.    The  oily  liquid  is 
to  be  decanted,  in  order  to  insulate  the 
cfystate,  which  are  then  treated  with  boil- 
ing  alcohol.     On  cooling,  this   afibrds 
tbe  narcotine,  slightly  impregnated  with 
caoutchouc     From  this  a  new  solution 
fiiees  them  completely.    Hence,  by  this 
procesB,  are  eliminated  four  diflerent  prod- 
ucts ;  1.  a  fixed  oil ;  d.  caoutchouc ;  S.  a 
vegeto-ajumal  substance  $    4.  narcotine. 
The  opium,  after  beins  thus  exhausted  by 
other,  when  dissolved  in  water,  afibrcb 
solutious  equally  acid  as  ordinary  opium, 
and  which  comport  themselves  with  mag- 
nesia or  ammonia,  as  if  no  ether  had  been 
api^Bted  to  iL    (See  MorphiaJ)    It  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  the  two   crystslline 
Ijodfiflo,  iMTcotine  and  morphia,  exist  io 
TOi»  ix.  34 


opium  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  volumes  of  the 
Joumal  of  Science  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
1st  volume  of  the  I^nburrii  Philosoph- 
ical Journal,  are  two  valuable  papen  on 
the  ruanufiLcture  of  opium.  According 
to  Orfila,  a  dangerous  dose  of  opium  is 
rather  ageravated  than  counteracted  by 
vinegar.  Tlie  proper  remedy  is  a  power- 
fiil  emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
sulphate  of  copper. 

Opodeldoc  ;  a  solution  of  soap  and  al- 
cohol, with  the  addition  of  camphor  and 
volatile  oils.  It  is  used  externally  against 
rheumatic  pains,  sprains,  bruises,  and  other 
like  complunts. 

Opokto,  or  Porto,  next  to'  Lisbon  the 
most  considerable  city  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  Bee  in  a 
narrow  valley,  on  both  sides  of  thie  Duero ; 
lat  41*>  11'  N. ;  Ion.  8»  40'  W. ;  about  160 
miles  north  of  Lisbon.  It  contains  11  public 
squares,  90  churches,  17  monasteries,  14 
hospitals,  and  70,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  is  distinguished  for  its-  cleanliness, 
and  on  the  river  there  are  fine  quays. 
The  harbor  is  excellent,  and  protected  by 
a  fortress:  ISOO  ships  enter  it  yearly.  The 
mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is  obstructed 
by  rocks  and  quicksands.  Oporto  is  the 
emporium  for  the  export  of  Port  wine, 
which  receives  its  name  fix>m  this  city, 
but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  province  of 
Tras  OS  Montes.  The  amount  exported 
yearly  \'aries  firom  50,000  to  70,000  pipes, 
of  which  the  greatest  part  goes  to  Great 
Britain.  (See  I'orl.)  The  wine  trade  is 
principally  in  the  hands  of  a  company, 
chartered  in  1756,  which  has  also  thirty 
brandy  distilleries.  There  are  about  thirty 
British  houses  established  in  Oporto.  Other 
articles  of  export  are  oil,  sumach,  linen  and ' 
oranges.  Tne  imports  are  woollen,  cot- 
ton and  hardware  manufiictures,  mainly 
fit>m  England;  salt  fish,  hemp  and  flax; 
and,  fiiom  the  V.  States^  rice.  The  coun- 
tiy  seats  in  the  environs,  called  gutntos, 
are  beautifutty  situated.  The  climate  is 
cold  for  tbe  latitude.  Oporto  derives  its 
origin  from  the  small  place  Cale,  which 
Idy  on  the  other  »de  of  the  river;  the 
present  site,  being  found  more  commodi- 
ous for  8hh)ping,  acquired  the  name  of 
Porius  Catt;  whence  the  Portuguese 
O  Porto  (the  Port);  while  the  kingdom 
itself  received  the  name  of  PortugaL 
Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1808,  and  it  has  suffered  much  in  its  com-^ 
merce  since  tbe  usurpation  of  don  Misuel 
(^.  v.^  many  of  its  citizens  having  fiOlen 
vietima  to  the  troubles  which  have  agi* 
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lated  the  countryi  or  been  fbroed  to  flee. 
(Bee  PorhtgaL) 

OF0890M  ((kddpki$y    These  extivoidl- 
nary  animals  belong  to  the  tnanupiidiay 
or  thoee  quadrupeds  the  females  of  which 
ve  furnished  with  a  pouch  in  the  abdo- 
men ;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  American 
eontinent ;  and  one,  and  the  best  known 
of  them,  is  very  common  in  the  U.  States : 
this  is  the  D.  Fu^mana,  the  general  color 
of  which  ^  whitish-my ;  the  whole  hair 
is  of  a  wool-like  softness ;  it  is  short  on 
the  face  and  body,  but  long  on  the  legs. 
The  tail  is  thick  and  black  for  upwards 
of  three  inches  at  base,  and  is  covered 
witli  small  scales.    The  opossum  is  sel- 
dom or  never  to  be  seen  in  the  day  time, 
being  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  de- 
ptomng  fkr  more  on  his  natural  sagaci^ 
than  on  his  strength  for  his  safety.    His 
motions  on  the  ground  are  awkwaxd  and 
clumsy ;  but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he 
moves  wiih  great  celerity  and  ease,  using 
his  tail  to  assist  his  motions.  This  organ  is 
prehenole,  and  enables  the  animal  to  sus- 
pend himself  bv  a  branch,  either  when  in 
pursuit  of  food,  or  when  he  wishes  to 
descend.   His  usual  pray  is  birds,  some  of 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  eggs,  &c.,  though 
he  (Mfientimes  commits  great  depredations 
in  orchards  $  his  fevorite  food  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  the  persimmon,  on  which  he 
becomes  very  fet     The  flesh  is  good, 
resembling  in  flavor  that  of  a  young  pig. 
The  wool,  especially  of  those  killed  dur- 
in^  the  winter,  is  very  long  and  fine,  and 
might  be  advantageously   employed   in 
many    manufectures.     The    places    in 
which  the  opossum  is  usually  found  are 
thick  woods,  where  they  generally  dwell 
in  the  hollow  of  decayed  trees.   They  are. 
usually  hunted  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
first  fit)8t8:  as  soon  as  Ihey  perceive  the 
apinxwch  of  danger,  instead  of  taking  to 
flight,  they  lie  close  to  the  brandi  on 
which  they  were  clinging;  when  they  are 
discov^re^  they  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
bnneh  viotently ;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,   and,  if  the   hunter    is   unac* 
eompanied  by  dops,  they   steal   sbwly 
awav,  and,  gathenng  themselves  into  as 
small  a  compass  as  possible,  remain  per- 
fecdy  quiet,  as  if  feigning  death.    After 
remaimng  thus  till  thejr  think  themselves 
secure,  they  steal  on;  i^  however,  any 
sudden  noise  be  made^  they  agam  assume 
their  death-like  posinon,  in  which  they 
will  persevere  even  when  taken  up  and 
handled.    This  well-known  attribute  of 
the  opossum  has  become  a  proverb,  and 
'■He  IS  playing  'possum,"  is  applied,  in 
Mine  parts  of  the  counliy,  to  any  one 


thmudit  to  be  acting  SoctSsMf,  Hi 
femate  has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  irtio  aft, 
for  a  longtime,  nourished  ii^  dw  poAli, 
and  to  which  they  resort  on  the  ippetf^ 
anoe  of  any  danger.  When  diey  treM 
large  to  be  thus  carried,  they  cItDgtotiM 
mother  by  twisting  the  eilreiniiy  of  Mr 
tails  round  the  base  of  hers.  Wfacntita 
young,  they  are  readily  tamed,  bm  are  o» 
chievous  pets^  Wondeiiul  medieil  vi^ 
tues  were  formeriy  attributed  to  die  ttfl 
of  this  animal,  in  a  greet  Fariely  of  ettK 

Offian  ;  a  Greek  poet,  who  fired  mider 
the  emperor  Caracalla,  in  the  ben^nmn 
of  the  third  century.  He  was  a  native  « 
Oilicia,  and  apparently  of  Grecian  dflsooil 
He  wrote  poems  disdnguished  for  flb* 
gance  and  sublimity ;  but  two  only  of  \m 
productions  are  now  extant,  his  JSUM* 
con,  or  five  books  on  fisluj 
books  on  hunting,  entitled 
Caracalla  was  so  pleased  witfi  it,^hi 
gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for  eveiy 
vene,  whence  the  poem  hais  been  BtjH 
the  "golden  verses"  of  Omnan.  HeM 
in  his  thirtieth  year  (A.  D.  2181  and  \m 
countrymen  erected  atatoes  in  honor  of 
him.  The  best  edition  of  his  werhs  is  te 
of  Schneider  (Strasburg,  177G^  8vo. ;  dial 
is  another  by  the  same  editor,  1813^  9n,\ 
His  Hc^euhics  have  been  tranfllated  isft 
English,  by  Jones  (Oxftird,  im,  Sta). 

Oppositiozc,  in  astronomy,  is  tfatt  •»■ 
pect  of  any  two  heavenly  bodies  wki 
they  are  diametrically  opposite  each  odnit 
or  180°,  that  is^  a  semicirele,  apevL  (8tt 
AmecL) 

Oppobitiok,  as  this  word  is  uodhr 
stood  in  reference  to  tbe  defibeiMiii 
assemblies  of  firee  representative  goic» 
meuts,  iB  something  not  only  wbol|f 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  dsa  of  b* 
recent  origin.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  preeinlf 


the  period  when  i^ipo$itiiM,uk  tbe  modn 
meaning  of  the  woid,  began ;  Ink  weMl 
probably  not  be  Ar  fixHn  the  tnidi  ivhai 
we  date  the  more  regular  oppoeiiKin  ft«a 
the  acoessioB  of  the  house  of  Hnovcri* 
the  throne  of  Englimd.  Thet^  ennd, 
indeed,  befere,  opposing  partien  in  Ea^^ 
land,  and  in  other  countries^  Iwt  nsta 
ref(ular  pariiameniary  oppositioii.  Opfs* 
sibon  is  an  indispeosaUe  Ingredient  «f 
firee  representative  govenunenta  t  it  0 
both  a  cheek  and  a  stinHilufl^  and  it  is  t 
sm>ng  proof  of  the  judieioaB  **f§!fm"^^ 
of  modem  govemnienns  in  i  niimailMi 
to  those  of  antiquity,  that  opposition  tal 
become  more  tnily  an  essential  part  th* 
a  hostile  element  of  goverameni^  t^ 
laughable  as  the  exnressMm, "  haa  r  * 
(^ipoaition,*'  seimaed,  whsa  uai 
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fdtn  agio,  in  the  BricMi  pmtimnant,  it 
oomuied  a  great  tnith ;  becauae,  though 
tha  oppoaitkm  may  atniggle  a^pinat  an 
oditBig  admiiiiBlnitioi],  it  oontnbatea  to 
the  BouDdneaa  and  vigor  of  the  body  poll- 
lie.  It  IB  impoariUa  to  mako  one,  aocua- 
tOBMd  only  to  abaehite  govemmenl^  or 
dMia  of  ancient  atatoBi  underetand  the 
iRie  BMamng  of  a  modem  oppoaltion ;  to 
hini,aU  oppoation  ia  rebeUioiis.  NotUng 
oootiibttlea  nwre  to  form  an  independent 
■Ml  iBteUi^nt  apiiit  in  a  natioo,  than 
1  penevenng  and  judicious  oppeeition, 
wmch  doea  not  weaken  ita  efficacy  by 
Uindly  reaieling  what  v  good.  A  ftiU 
«UKiiaB0B«f  thia  subject  bdonga  to  a  eya^ 
tPBialiii  woik  on  goTemmentB;  and  weU 
wmld  It  be,  were  there  an  author  to 
tiaat  all  the  parts  of  free  goveibmenia 
wkh  a  aagaciouBneaB  like  that  of  the  im- 
■ortai  rionnitme,  in  hia  developemeot 
of  abaolute  power.  France,  Great  Bril- 
iin  and  the  U.  States^  are  the  only  ooun- 
jriesm  which  oppoadian,  in  the  true  mean- 
Ijatthib  word,  as  yet  < 


On.    (Seel^Me.) 

Optics  ;  the  acience  of  vision,  which 


toealB  of  the  chan(jea  which  light  under* 
foes^  in  Its  quatiuei^  or  in  its  duration, 
when  passing  through  bodies  of  didhrent 
kinds  and  ahapes^  when  reflected  from 
dieir  surftces^  or  when  nx>Ting  past  them 
St  short  diatsneea.  (For  an  account  cfftbe 
aature  and  mora  general  propertiea  of 
light,  aeo  the  aitkto  under  that  word.) 
nefinrinaty  to  the  present  article,  we  give 
the  ibllawiDg  definitione:  By  a  rtof  qf 
ijgftf  is  meant  the  motion  <^  a  angle  par- 
doe ;  and  ins  motion  is  r^resented  b^  a 
Mnaght  lina.  Any  parcel  of  nLja,  passing 
ftemapoiDt,iscafiedapciia2ofrayiek  By 
s  medntm  is  meant  any  pellucid  or  trans- 
partnt  body,  which  aufim  li^t  to  paas 
dnewh  it :  thus  water,  air  and  gfass  are 
eallad  aisM.  Pan^ldrmfg  aro  auch  aa 
BOfe  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  Other.  If  rays  continually  recede 
from  each  other,  they  are  said  to  diverge  ; 
if  they  continually  approach  towards  each 
other,  they  are  aaid  to  coiwwge.  The 
paint  at  which  convetging  reya  meet  ia 
oalled  theybeus  ;  the  point  tovraida  which 
they  tend,  but  which  thsy  aie  prsrented 
from  eonsmg  to,  by  some  obstacle,  is 
ealed  the  mmmmv^  fiem>  When  raya^ 
after  peering  mrough  one  medium,  on 
SBiering  another  mediuni,  of  different 
dsnaity,  are  bent  out  of  their  finmer  couvm, 
and  nukde  to  change  their  direction,  they 
are  said  to  he  r^irn^fcd;  when  they  sUrike 
agsinat  a  aur&oe,  and  are  sent  back  again 
frem  the  auvflMM,  they  are  aakl  to  be  re^ 


>MteL  A  Ims  is  giam  gaound  into  such 
a  form  as  to  ooUect  or  disperse  the  rays 
of  light  wldeh  paas  thvouc  b  it  Theao 
are  of  diflhrsnt  shspes,  and  from  thence 
receive  diftrent  namea :  a  fUmo<ouon 
lens  haa  one  ride  flat^  and  the.  other  con- 
vex; a  fltond^oMooe  lens  is  flat  on  one 
side,  and  ooncsfe  on  the  other;  a  doiM$ 
eanoeor  lens  ia  convex  on  both  aidea;  a 
dbttUc  eoneove  lena  is  concave  on  both 


smea;  a  memscus  ia  convex  on  one  side, 
and  ooncave  on  theother.  A  line  passfaif 
through  the  eentt«  of  a  kns  is  oalled  Ha 


QfRBfraMm.  Although  a  ray  of  light 
will  always  move  in  the  ssme  straight 
line,  when  it  is  not  intemipied,  yet  eveiy 
person  knows,  that  when  light  nils  upon 
a  drop  of  watery  or  a  piece  of  i^ass^  or  a 
botde  containing  any  fluid  which  allows 
the  light  to  pam,  it  does  not  reach  the  eve^ 
or  iliummate  a  piece  of  paper  placed  be« 
hind  thoae  bodiea,  in  the  aame  manner  as 
before  they  were  put  in  its  way.  This 
obviously  ariaea  fixxn  the  duEection  of  the 
light  being  changed,  by  some  power  which 
reeides  in  the  bodies.  The  eiqpl&nadon 
of  the  law,  or  role,  by  which  thia  change 
in  the  direction  of  a  ray  takes  phice,  con- 
stitutes that  ^ait  of  the  science  of  optica 
called  dioBincs^  from  two  Greek  word^ 
one  of  wnich  wignifiee  Aarougkj  and  the 
other  to  sUj  becauae  the  bMlrn  which 
produce  thn  change  are  those  through 
which  we  can  see,  or  through  iriuoh 
light  panes.  If  the  rays  of  light,  af- 
ter passing  through  a  medium,  enter 
another  of  a  diflbrent  denrity,  perpendicu- 
lar to  ita  snrflice^  they  proceed  throi^ 
this  medium  in  their  original  direction. 
But  if  th^  enter  obliauely  to  the  surfroe 
of  a  medwun,  either  denser  or  rarer  than 
what  they  moved  in  before,  they  are  made 
to  change  their  direction  in  passinff  through 
that  mraum.  If  the  medium  may  enter 
be  denaer,  they  move  through  it  in  a  di- 
rection nearer  to  the  perpendicular  drawn 
to  its  surfrce.  On  the  conttaiy,  when 
Ught  passes  out  of  a  denser  into  a  rarer 
medium,  it  movea  in  a  direction  fiirther 
from  the  petpendicular.  This  refraction 
is  greater  or  leas^  that  is,  the  rays  are  m<»e 
or  leas  bent,  or  turned  aside  finom  their 
ooune,  aa  the  aecond  medium  through 
.which  they  pass  is  more  or  less  dense 
than  the  first.  To  prove  this,  in  a  satis- 
foctoiy  way,  take  an  upright  emp^  vessel 
into  a  darkened  room,  which  admits  but  a 
sm^  beam  of  h^  oUiqudy  through  a 
hok)  in  a  window  shutter.  Let  the  emp^ 
vessel  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  fret  in 
advance  of  the  window  which  admits  the 
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light,  and  lot  it  be  so  anangMl,  tbat  as  the 
beam  of  light  deacende  towaida  the  floor, 
it  just  paases  over  the  top  of  the  ade  of 
the  veasel  next  the  window,  aiid  strikea 
the  bottom  on  the  side  ftrtheat  fiom  the 
window.  Let  the  aoot  where  it  fidla  be 
martKed.  Now,  on  fitUng  the  Teasel  with 
water,  the  rav,  instead  of  striking  the  orig- 
inal spot,  wul  fall  considerably  nearer  th<e 
tide  to  wards  the  window.  And  if  we  add 
a  quantity  of  salt  to  the  veasel  of  water,  so 
as  to  form  a  dense  solution,  the  point 
where  the  ray  strikes  the  bottom  will 
more  still  nearer  to  the  window.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  draw  off  the  salt  water,  and 
supply  its  place  with  alcohol,  the  beam  of 
light  will  be  still  more  highly  refracted; 
and  oil  will  refract  yet  more  than  aloohoL 
In  these  experiments,  if  the  room  be  filled 
with  dust,  tne  rays  will  be  rendered  much 
more  visible.  Although,  in  most  cases^ 
there  is  a  connexion  JSetween  the  refiac- 
tive  power  and  the  density  of  bodies,  yet 
refivction  does  not  invariably  increase 
with  their  density.  In  the  case  of  oilv 
substances  and  inflammable  bodiei^  such 
as  hvdrogen,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  dia- 
mond, be^*  vrax,  amber,  spirit  of  tiuuen- 
tine.  Unseed  oil,  olive  oil,  camphor,  their 
refinctive  powera  are  fiom  two  to  seven 
times  greater,  in  respect  to  their  density, 
than  those  of  moet  other  substances.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observed  this  fact  vrith  re- 
spect to  the  last  five  substances,  which,  he 
says^are  **fiKt^phureous,unctuous  bodies,'' 
and,  as  he  observed  the  same  high  refinc- 
tive  power  in  the  diamond,  he  inferred 
that  it  was  probably  an  unctuous  sub- 
sgtance  coagulated.  This  law,  however, 
at  one  time,  seemed  to  be  overtunied  4>y 
an  observation  of  doctor  WoUaaton,  that 
phosphorus,  one  of  the  moet  inflammable 
substances  in  nature,  had  a  veiy  low  re- 
fractive power  f  but  doctor  Brevrater,  con- 
fiding in  the  truth  of  the  law,  examined 
the  refractive  power  of  phosphorua  by 
forming  it  into  prisms  and  lenses^  and  he 
found  It  to  be  neariy  aa  high  as  diamond, 
and  fully  twice  thatof  diamcMid  compared 
with  its  density — an  observation  which  re- 
established and  extended  the  general  prin- 
ciple respecting  the  refiractive  power  of 
inflammable  substancea  (For  an  ac- 
count of  double  refiraction,  see  R^frae- 
turn,  Double,) 

Of  R^fUdUm,  When  light  fidk  upon 
a  bodyi  a  portion  of  it  is  tmown  back,  or 
reflected  from  its  surfiuse,  according  to  a 
regular  law,  the  explanation  of  which  con- 
stitutes that  branch  of  optics  called  eatop- 
trkSf  a  word  derived  fiom  two  Greek 
words,  one  of  which  signJ^ea  Jhrn^  or 


fl^fomsf,  and  the  other  ia  tee,  becauK  dasfi 
are  seen  by  lurht  reflected  fiom  bodies 
When  a  ray  of  light  fiJla  upon  any  body, 
it  is  reflected  so  that  the  angle  of  inddeace 
is  eq|ual  to  the  angle  of  reflection;  sad 
this  IS  the  fundamental  fact  upoawbidi 
all  the  properties  of  minora  depeod.  Let 
a  ny  of  fight,  passinff  through  a  matt 
hole  into  a  daik  room,  oe  reflated  fiama 
plane  mirror ;  at  equal  distances  fiom  the 
point  of  reflection,  the  incidoit  and  tbe 
reflected  ray  will  be  at  the  same  heiglit 
fimn  the sumce.    The  same  ia  fimadto 
hoM  in  all  cases^  when  the  rays  are  in- 
flected at  a  curved  sur&oe^  whether  k  bs 
convex  or  concave.    The  rays  which  po- 
ceed  from  any  remote  terrestrial  objee^ 
are  neariy  parallel  at  the  nurrar;  aot 
stricdy  'so,  but  come  diveiging  to  k  in 
several  pencils,  or,  as  it  were,  bundke  of 
rays,  from  each  point  of  the  aide  of  the 
object  next  the  mirror;  therefine  thiy 
will  not  be  conveiged  to  a  ooint  at  the 
distance  of  half  the  radius  or  the  miirai^ 
concavity  from  its  reflecting  surfBoe,bai 
in  separate  pointi^  at  a  greater  difltaoee 
fix>m  the  mirror.    And  the  nearer  the  ob- 
ject is  to  the  miiror,  the  fiuther  then 
p<»nts  will  be  from  it;  and  an  ioveited 
unageof  the  object  will  be  formed  in  id 
which  will  seem  to  hang  pendent  in  die 
air,  and  will  be  aeen  by  an  eye  pbood 
beyond  it  (with  regard  to  tbe  roiiTQr|»iD 
all  respects  like  the  oUect,  and  as  diAuict 
as  the  object  itsel£    If  a  man  place  bia- 
self  directly  before  a  large  concave  miRtfi 
but  fiuther  fitom  it  than  the  centre  of  ito 
concavity,  he  will  see  an  inverted  imag» 
of  himself  in  the  air,  between  him  and  tbe 
minor,  of  a  less  size  than  himself;  and  if 
he  hold  out  his  hand  towards  the  min^ 
the  hand  6f  the  imace  will  come  oat 
towards  hia  hand,  and  coincide  with  % 
of  an  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  ^ 
centre  of  concavity,  and  he  wiO  imi^ 
that  he  mav  shake  hands  with  his  imi^ 
If  he  reach  his  hand  fiiidier,  the  hand  of 
the  image  will  pass  by  hia  hand,  and  come 
between  it  and  his  body ;  and  if  he  mofo 
his  hand  towarda  either  sde,  the  hand  of 
the  image  will  move  townuds  the  other ;  m 
that,  whatever  way  the  object  movea,  thi 
image  will  move  the  contnuy  wmj,    A 
bystander  viill  see  nothing  of  tlie  umf^ 
because  none  of  the  reflected  rays  tiit 
form  it  enter  his  eyes.    The  in 


ed  by  convex  mcula  are  in  posiiiotf 
suiilar  to  those of^theu*  objects;  andtfaoM 
also  fi>mied  by  concave  specula,  when  thi 
object  is  between  tbe  suifiM^e  and  thi 


pnncipal  fi>cua :  in  these  casesL  tbe  in 
18  onqr  imaginary,  sa  tbe  renected  np 
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II9VW  come  to  the  fociy  from  whence  they 
•eom  to  radiate.  In  all  other  cases  of 
nfleetion  fiom  concave  specula,  the  im- 
ages are  in  positions  coptiwy  to  those  of 
their  objects ;  and  these  images  are  real, 
for  the  mya,  after  reflection,  do  come  to 
their  respective  foci. . 

Colon.  The  origin  of  colore  is  owing 
to  the  composition  which  takes  place  in 
the  rays  of  light,  each  heterogeneous  ray 
cooBistinff  of  innumerable  rays  of  diiOferent 
colors:  Uua  is  evident  from  the  separation 
that  ensues  in  the  well  known  experiment 
of  the  prism.  That  branch  of  optics  which 
trealB  of  the  colon  of  light,  of  their  phys- 
ical properties,  and  of  the  laws  according 
to  which  light  is  decomposed,  and  recom- 
posed  from  its  elements,  is  called  chro- 
maties^rnm  a  Greek  word  signifying cofor. 
A  my  being  let  into  a  darkened  room, 
through  a  small  aperture,  and  falling  on  a 
triangular  glass  prism,  is,  by  the  refraction 
of  the  prism,  considerably  dilated,  and 
will  exhilnt,  on  the  opposite  wail,  an  ob- 
kmg  image,  called  a  fptctrum^  variously 
colored,  tlie  extremities  of  which  are 
bounded  by  semicircles,  and  the  sides 
are  rectilinear.  The  colors  are  seven  in 
number,  which,  however,  have  various 
shades,  gradually  intermixing  at  their 
juncture.  Their  prder,  beginning  from 
the  side  of  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
priam,  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
pur])le,  violet.  The  obvious  conclusion 
from  this  experiment  is,  that  the  several 
component  |mu1s  of  solar  light  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  that  each 
aibsequent  ray,  in  the  order  above  men- 
tioned, is  more  refrangible  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Their  different  degrees  of  refran- 
gilnliw  may  be  proved  by  admitting  rays 
of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo 
and  violet  light,  through  a  small  aperture, 
into  a  darkened  room,  prepared  as  in  the 
experiment  for  showing  the  refractive 
power  of  water,  alcohol,  &lc^  above  de- 
scribed. We  shall  find  that  each  color 
has  a  different  refractive  power  of  its  own, 
that  of  the  red  being  the  kast,  and  that  of 
the  violet  the  greatest.  The  following 
tahle  exhibits  the  resuUof  such  an  experi- 
ment with  water : 

Red, 1.3310 

Orange, 1.3317 

YeUow, 1.3336 

Green, 1.3358 

Blue, 1.3378 

Indigo^*. 1.3413 

VioK IMISi 

Ehher  of  these  rays,  on  being  made  to 
ttavene  another  prism,  remains  unalter- 


able; tfaay  are,  therefore,  all  regarded  aa 
permanent,  and  each  one  distinot  from  the 
other.  This  opinion  is  heightened  by  the 
fact,  that  they  undergo  no  manner  of 
chanffB  by  rdection ;  for  if  any  colored 
body  DO  placed  in  simplified,  homogene- 
ous light,  it  will  always  appear  of  the  same 
color  as  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed. 
White  is  compounded  of  all  the  primary 
colors,  mixed  in  their  due  proportion ;  for 
if  a  solar  ray  be  separated,  by  the  prism, 
into  its  components,  and,  at  a  proper 
distance,  a  lens  be  so  placed  as  to  coUeei 
the  diverging  rays  affain  into  a  focui^ 
a  paper,  placed  perpendicukirly  to  the 
rays  in  this  point,  will  exhibit  whiteness. 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
mixing  together  paints  of  the  same  color 
as  the  parts  of  toe  spectrum,  and  in  the 
same  proportion;  the  mixture  will  be 
white,  though  not  of  a  resplendent  white- 
ness, because  the  colore  mixed  are  less 
bright  than  the  primary  ones:  this  may 
likewise  be  proved  by  fixing  pieces  of 
cloth,  of  all  tne  seven  different  colors,  on 
the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  whirling  it  round 
with  great  velocity ;  it  will  appear  to  be 
white.  Though  seven  different  colon  are 
distinguishable  in  the  prismatic  spectrum, 
yet,  upon  a  closer  examination,  we  shall 
see  that  there  are,  in  faot,  only  three 
original  colora — ^red^  blue,  yellow ;  for 
the  orange,  being  situated  between  the  red 
and  yellow,  is  only  the  mixture  of  these 
two;  the  green,  in  like  manner,  arisea 
from  the  blue  and  yellow ;  and  the  violet 
from  the  blue  and  red.  As  the  color  of  a 
body,  therefore,  proceeds  from  a  certain 
combination  of  the  primary  rays  which  it 
reflects,  the  combination  of  rays  flowing 
from  any  point  of  an  object  will,  when 
collected  by  a  glass,  exhibit  the  same 
compound  color  in  the  corresponding 
point  of  the  image.  Hence  appears  th6 
reason  why  the  images,  formed  by  glosses, 
have  the  colore  of  the  object  which  they 
represent  When  a  prism  of  solid  ^lass  is 
employed  for  separating  the  rays  of  light, 
the  lengths  of  the  colora  are  expressed  as 
follows :  red,  45 ;  orange,  27 ;  yellow,  40  $ 
green,  60;  blue,  60;  indigo,  48 ;  violet,  80 ; 
or  360  in  aU.  But  tMse  sp&ces  vary 
with  prisms  of  different  substances,  and  as 
they  are  not  separated  by  distinct  limits, 
but  shade  gradually  into  one  another,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  measure  of  their  relative  ex- 


Vigum.    Objects  presented  to  the  eye 
have  their  images  painted  on  the  back 
pait  of  the  retina,  the  rays  of  the  incideu 
pencils  converging  to  their  proper  focj 
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there,  by  the  refi«etion  of  the  difierent 
htimon,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admi- 
rsUy  adapted;  for,  as  the  djatanoe  between 
tlie  back  and  fixmt  of  the  eye  is  venr 
amall,  and  the  rays  of  each  of  the  pencib 
that  form  the  image  foil  paralld,  or  ebe 
divei^g,  on  the  eye,  a  strong  refiactiFe 
power  is  neceasazy  for  bringing  them  to 
their  foci  at  the  retina ;  but  each  of  the 
humors,  by  its  peculiar  form  and  denai^, 
contributes  to  cause  a  conveigence  of  the 
rays ;  the  aqueous,  from  its  convex  form ; 
the  crystaUme,  by  its  double  conyexity 
and  mater  density  than  the  aqueous; 
and  toe  yitreous,  by  a  leas  density  than 
the  crystalline,  joined  to  its  concaye  form. 
The  structure  of  the  eyes  is,  in  general, 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  paraliel  rays ; 
but,  as  the  distances  of  yisibie  objects  are 
various,  so  the  eye  has  powers  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  rays  proceeding  from 
different  distances,  by  altering  the  dis- 
tances of  the  crysteUine  from  the  retina, 
which  is  done  by  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
ligaments.  Defoctiye  sight  arises  from 
an  incapacity  of  altering  the  position  of 
the  ciystalline  within  me  usual  limits: 
1.  when  it  cannot  be  brought  close 
enough  to  the  cornea,  near  objects  appear 
indistinct ;  to  this  defect  people  in  years 
are  generally  subject;  2.  when  tbe  crys- 
talline cannot  be  drawn  sufficiently  near 
to  tbe  retina,  remote  objects  appear  indis- 
tinct ;  this  is  the  defect  unaer  which 
short-sighted  people  labor.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  tne  unages  of  the  different 
points  in  the  object  would  be  diffused 
oyer  small  circles  on  the  retina,  and  so, 
l)eing  intermixed  and  confounded  with 
each  other,  would  then  form  a  very  cnn- 
fiised  picture  of  the  object  For,  in  the 
former  case,  the  image  of  any  point  would 
be  formed  behind  the  retina,  as  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  eye  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
bring  the  mys  (diverging  so  much  as  tliey 
do  in  proceeding  from  a  near  point)  to  a 
focus  at  the  retina.  This  defect  will  there- 
fore be  remedied  by  a  convex  glass,  which 
makes  the  point  whence  the  rays  now 
proceed  more  distant  than  the  object; 
therefore  the  rayw,  foiling  on  the  eye,  will 
DOW  diverge  less  than  before,  or  else  be 
paraHely  and  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to 
a  nearer  foeus,  viz.  at  the  retina.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  ifuage  is  formed  b^ore  the 
retina,  because  the  refraciive  power  of  the 
eye  is  too  great  to  pemrit  rays  so  little 
diveiging  ^Ba  they  do  in  proceeding  from 
a  distant  point)  to.  reach  tne  tei&na,  nefore 
they  are  collected  into  a  focus  t  in  this 
case,  the  defocf  is  jupplied  by  a  concave 


glass,  which  makes  the  pomt  whence  dw 
rays  diverge  nearer  than  the  object;  ooo- 
sequendy,  the  rays  foiling  on  the  eye  wifi 
now  diveige  ipore  than  before,  lo  ai^ 
when  refinacted  through  the  humon,  not 
to  come  to  thev  focus  before  they  retell 
the  retma.    Therefore  spectacles  are  con- 
structed concave  for  shortHi^ifated,  umI 
convex  for  long-siflhted  people.    And  the 
frames  of  spectacles  should  be  so  bent 
that  the  axes  of  both  glasses  may  be 
directed  to  the  same  point,  at  such  a  ^ 
tance  as  you  generally  look  widi  epedi- 
cles.    Bf  this  means  the  eyes  will  fidi 
perpendiculariy  upon  both  glasses,  and 
make  the  object  appear  distinct ;  whereas^ 
if  they  fiill  obliquely  upon  the  glasses,  the 
object  will  appeur  confused  andindisdDcL 
— Cause  of  Squiniing.  A  person  is  said  ti 
s^nij  when  both  eyes  do  not  seem  to  be 
directed  to  the  object  at  which  he  is  look- 
ing.   When  either  of  the  eyes  has  a  kn 
perfect  vision,  or  a  different  focal  length, 
or  when  there  is  any  weakness  in  ili 
external  muscles,  we  are  apt  to  make  uae 
only  of  the  £ood  eye ;   and  when  we 
acquire  the  habit  of  doing  tliis,  the  imper- 
fect eye  is  left  at  rest,  and  will  sometinMa 
cease  even  to  follow  the  movements  of  tbe 
other.    If  the  good  eye  is  ^ut,  and  the 
bad.  one  forced  to  exert  itself^  the  iris  wiB 
be  placed  synnmetrically  between  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  squint  formeriy  seen  in  tbe 
eye  will  disappear.    Should  the  eye,  in 
this  case,  still  squint,  the  caiijvc  of  it  muat 
be  sought  either  in  the  centml  hole  of  tbe 
retina  not  being  at  the  extremi^  d'tbe 
axis,  or  in  some  mal-confonnadon,  bf 
which  tlie  retina  is  not  perpendicular  is 
the  axis  of  the  eye,  at  the  point  wbeie 
tliey  meet.    This  msease  of  the  eye,  which 
is  so  generally  neglected,  might  be  fre- 
quently cured,  oven  in  adults,  by  tboae 
who  are  thoroiu^hly  acquainted  with  the 
smicture  and  functions  of  this   oigaa. 
— Accidental  Colors.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious affections  of  the  eye  is  that  iriiiek 
gives  rise  to  ocular  spectra,  or  accidental 
colors.    If  we  place  a  red  wafer  on  t 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and,  closing  one 
eye,  keep  the  other  directed,  for  soma 
time,  to  the  centre  of  the  wafer,  then,  if 
we  turn  the  same  eye  to  another  part  of 
the  paper,  we  shall  see  a  green  wmr,  the 
color  of  which  will   grow  fointer  and 
fainter  as  we  continue  to  look  at  it.    Thii 
green  image  of  the  wafer  is  callsd  aa 
ocular  spectrum^  or  tlie  accidental,  or  ap- 
posite color  of  red.    By  using  diffenat 
colored  wafers,  we  obtain  the  followiaf 
results : — 
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Black, White. 

White, Black. 

Bad, Bluttfa  green. 

Orange, Blue. 

Yelkiw, Indigo. 

Gfeen, Violet,  with  a  little  red. 

Blue, Orange  red. 

lodlgo, Oranpe  yeUow. 

Violet, Bluish  green. 

When  a  strong  impression  of  white  light 
ia  made  upon  the  e^e,  a  succession  of  re* 
mMable  spectra  is  viaihle.  When  the 
aun  was  near  the  horizon,  M.  .£pinus 
fixed  bis  eye  steadily  upon  it  for  fifteen 
■econds.  upon  shutting  his  ere,  he  saw 
an  irregular,  pale  greenish-yellow  image 
of  the  sun,  surrounded  with  a  ftint  red 
border.  When  he  opened  his  eye,  ahd 
tunied  it  to  a  white  ground,  the  image  of 
the  sun  was  hrownii£-red,  and  its  border 
aky-blue.  With  his  eye  again  shut,  the 
linage  appeared  green,  and  the  border  a 
red,  different  from  the  last  On  opening 
his  eye,  and  turning  it  to  a  white  grouno, 
as  before,  the  image  was  more  rod  than 
Ibrmerly,  and  the  border  a  brighter  sky* 
blue.  His  eye  beinff  again  shut,  the  image 
was  green,  approaching  to  sky-blue,  and 
the  border  a  red,  still  differing  from  the 
former.  When  his  eye  was  again  opened 
upon  a  white  ground,  the  image  was  still 
red,  and  its  border  sky-blue,  but  with  dif- 
ferent dhades  from  the  last  At  the  end 
of  four  or  five  minutes,  when  his  eye  was 
abut,  the  image  was  a  fine  aky-blue,  and 
the  border  a  brilliant  red ;  and,  upon  open- 
ing his  eye,  as  fonnerly,  upon  a  white 
ground,  the  image  was  a  brilliant  red,  and 
the  border  a  fine  sky-blue.  Experiments 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made  by  doctor 
Brewster,  by  lookinjr  at  a  brilliant  image 
of  the  suni  disk,  rormed  by  a  concave 
mirror.  With  his  right  eye  tied  up,  he 
viewed  this  lununous  disk  with  the  left, 
through  a  blackened  tube,  to  prevent  any 
eKtnmeous  light  fimn  fiilling  upon  the 
retina.  When  the  retina  was  highly  ex- 
citad  by  this  intense  light,  he  turned  his 
left  eye  to  a  white  ground,  and  perceived 
the  following  spectra,  by  alternately  open- 
ing md  shnttiiq;  his  eye: — 

1.  Pinky  surrounded  vrith  J    /^^-n 

green,  \ 

9l  Orange,  mixed  with  fnnk,  Blue. 
dL  Yellowuh  brown,   ....  Bluish  pink. 

4.  Yellow, <  .  Lighter  Uue. 

5.  Pure  red, Sky-Uue. 

&  Orange, Indigo. 


These  speetm  were  always  surrounded 
with  a  nng  of  the  accidental  color,  (f^ 
when  one  of  these  spectra  is  visible,  we 
press  the  eye  to  one  side,  the  spectrum 
will  appear  to  be  absolutely  immovable, 
if  the  experiment  is  not  made  with  much 
attention.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
by  preasing  both  the  eyes  at  once,  and  by 
due  attention  to  their  corresponding  mo- 
tional, that  the  spectrum  does  move,  and 
that  it  is  seen  by  the  eye  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  were  the  image  of  an  ex- 
ternal object,  conformably  to  the  law  of 
visible  direction.  By  means  of  pressure 
upou  the  eye-ball,  ocular  spectra  may  bo 

E reduced;  and  when  spectra,  produced 
y  external  impressions  of  light,  are  seen 
by  the  eye,  their  colon  are  changed  bj 
pressure  on  the  eye-ball.  The  pressure 
of  the  blood-vessels  on  the  back  of  the 
-eye  often  produces  spectra,  in  particular 
states  of  the  stemach.  In  slight  aflections, 
these  spectra  are  floating  masses  of  blue 
light,  vvhich  appear  and  disappear  in  suc- 
cession ;  but,  in  severe  ones,  tney  become 
green,  and  sometimes  rise  te  yellow: 
hence  it  follows,  that  pressure  upon  the 
retina  creates  the  sensation  of  light  and 
colors. — Colon  produced  iy  the  tmeauai 
Actum  of  Ljflhi  upon  the  JEjyef.  If^we 
hold  a  snp  of^hite  paper.vemcally,  about 
a  foot  fitim  the  eye,  and  direct  both  eyes 
to  an  object  at  some  distance  beyond  it,  so 
as  to  see  the  slip  of  paper  double,  then, 
when  a  candle  is  brought  near  the  ri^^t 
eye,  so  as  to  act  strandy  upon  it,  wmlo 
the  left  eye  is  protected  nom  its  light,  the 
left  hand  slip  of  paper  will  be  of  a  tolera- 
bly bright  green  color,  while  the  right 
hand  slip  of  paper,  seen  by  the  left  eye, 
will  be  of  a  red  color.  If  the  one  image 
overlaps  the  other,  the  coh>r  of  the  over- 
lapping parts  will  be  white,  arising  fimn  a 
mixture  of  the  complementary  red  and 
green.  When  equal  candles  are  held 
eoually  near  each  eye,  each  of  the  images 
or  the  slip  of  paper  ia  white.  If,  wMn 
the  paper  is  seei^  red  and  green,  by  hold- 
ing the  candle  to  the  right  eye,  we  quickly 
taSe  it  to  the  left  eye,  we  shall  find  that 
the  left  image  of  the  slip  of  paper  gradu- 
ally changes  firom  green  to  red,  and  the 
ri(^t  one  from  red  to  green,  both  of  them 
having  the  sanoe  tint  during  the  dme  in 
which  the  change  is  going  on.  This  ex- 
periment seeilis  to  confirm  the  observaliaii 
of  doctor  Brewster,  that  in  oertam  hi|^ 
excited  states  of  one  eye,  the  reverse  un« 
prossion  may  be  conveyed  fiom  the  one 
^e  to  the  others— Jhseiift&iii%  of  eertmm 
E^  to  pmihuiar  Colon.  Various  cases 
have  been  described,  in  which  person* 
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<5a{iable  of  per&niiiiig  die  most  delicate 
functions  of  vLuon  are  unable  to  diBtio* 
guish  particular  colon,  and,  what  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  remarkable  ftct,  this  imper- 
fection runs  in  families.  A  shoemaker 
by  the  name  of  Harris,  at  Allonbv,  in 
Cumberland,  could  only  distiBguish  black 
and  white.  He  was  unable,  when  a  child, 
to  distinguish  the  cherries  on  a  tree  from 
the  leaFe^  except  by  their  shape  and  size. 
He  had  two  brothera  whose  perception  of 
colors  was  almost  equally  defective,  one  of 
whom  constantly  mistook  oange  for  gmss 
ffreen,  apd  light  green  for  yellow.  He 
'had  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
as  well  as  his  parents,  had  no  such  delect 
Another  case  of  a  Mr.  Scott  is  described 
by  liimself  ^i  the  Philadelphia  Transac- 
tions for  1778.  He  did  not  know  any 
green  color;  a  pink  coh>r  and  a  pale  blue 
were  perfectly  alike  to  him.  A  full  red 
and  a  full  green  were  so  alike  that  he 
often  thou^t  them  a  good  match;  but 
yellows,  liffht,  dark  and  middle,  and  all 
degrees  of  blue,  except  pale  sky-blue^  he 
knew  perfectly  well;  and  he  could  dis- 
cern, with  particular  niceness,  a  deficiency 
in  any  of  them.  A  full  purple  and  a  deep 
blue,  however,  sometioaes  baffled  him. 
Mr.  Scott*s  father,  his  maternal  uncle,  and 
one  of  his  sisteim  and  her  two  sons,  had 
all  the  same  defect  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart, 
Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  Trougfaton  are  exam- 
ples of  the  same  inability  to  distinguish 
certain  colors.  Mr.  Harvey  has  described, 
m  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  the  case  of 
a  tailor,  now  (Uive,  and  aged  sixty,  who 
could  distinguish  with  certainty  only 
white,  yellow  and  gray.  Op  one  occasion, 
he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with  crim- 
son in  place  of  black  nlk ;  and,  on  another 
occask)n,  he  patched  the  elbow  of  a  blue 
coat  with  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth.  He 
regarded  indigo  and  prussian  blue,  as 
blAck,  purple  as  a  modification  of  blue, 
while  green  pussded  him  extremely.  He 
considered  carmine,  lake  and  orinison  to 
be  blue.  The  solar  spectnim  appeared  to 
him  to  consist  only  of  yellow  and  light 
blue.  None  of  the  femily  of  this  person 
had  the  same  defect  In  these  various 
oases,  the  nersons  are  insensible  to  red 
light,  and  all  the  ooUmb  into  which  it  en- 
teiB.  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  red  hght  is,  in  these  cases,  absorbed 
by  the  vitreous  humor,  whicli  he  sup- 
poses may  have  a  blue  tint  I(  which  is 
fNTobable,  the  choroid  coat  be  essential  to 
vision,  we  may  ascribe  the  loss  of  red 
light  in  certain  eyes  to  the  retina  itself 
having  a  Uue  tint  If  the  dissection  of 
the  eye  of  any  penion  who  possesses  this 


peculiarity  shall  not  estaUsh  eidMr  of 
these  two  suppositioiis,  we  mint  eomait 
ourselves  with  suppoahig  that  the  leliDiii 
insensible  to  the  cokm  at  the  end  of  the 
spectrum,  just  as  the  ear  of  ceituB  per- 
sons has  wen  proved  by  doctor  Wows- 
ton  to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  ck- 
tremity  of  the  scale  of  muskal  noM^ 
while  it  is  perfectly  sensible  to  aU  odier 
sounds.  . 

Opticallntbrumenis.  The  impedimeMi 
to  toe  vision  of  very  near  objects  am 
from  two  ffreat  a  divergence  of  the  im  n 
each  pencH  incident  on  the  eye,  snd  m 
remedied  by  the  microscope.  The  moit 
powerful  single  microscopes  sre  Terr 
small  globules  of  |[lasB,  which  any  peisoe 
may  make  for  himself,  by  metting  the 
ea<k  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  the  nme 
of  k  candle ;  or  by  taking  a  little  fine  pow- 
dered glass  on  the  point  of  a  very  amil 
needle,  and  melting  it  into  a  globule  be- 
fore a  smooth  blow-}upe.  It  was  wilh 
such  microscopes  as  these  that  Leuwes- 
hoek  made  all  his  wonderful  discoverieik 
most  of  which  are  depocoted  in  the  Biittk 
museum.  The  double  or  compound  mi- 
croflcope  difiTers  firom  the  preceding  in  tUe 
req)ect— that  it  consiscs  of  at  least  tira 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  image  is  fons- 
ed  within  the  tube  of  the  microecope ;  and 
this  image  is  viewed  through  the  eye-gl0 
instead  of  the  object  itself,  as  in  the  suigie 
microscope.  In  this  reqpect,  the  princi- 
ple is  analogous  to  that  of  the  telooope, 
only  that,  as  the  latter  is  intended  to  view 
distant  objects,  the  object-lens  is  of  a  loog 
focua,  and  consequently  of  a  modenie 
magnifying  power,  and  the  eye-glass  of  i 
short  focus,  which  magnifies  comidenUy 
the  image  made  by  the  object-lens ;  whov- 
as,  the  microscope  being  intended  only  fcr 
minute  objects,  the  object-lens  is  oosse- 
quently  of  a  short  focus,  and  the  eye- 
glass, in  this  case,  is  not  of  so  hi^  a 
magnifying  power.  The  solar  microseope 
is  a  kind  of  camera  oteura,  which,  ia  t 
darkened  chamber,  throws  the  image  eai 
Ivall  or  screen.  It  conaisis  of  two  leo0i 
fixed  opposite  a  hole  in  a  board  or  window- 
shutter — one  winch  condenses  the  Kght 
of  the  sun  upon  the  object  (whieh  is 
plac^  between  them)^  and  the  oifaif 
which  forms  the  image.  There  is  also  t 
plain  reflector  placed  without,  moved  by  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  whkh  may  be  so  ng- 
ulated  as  to  throw  the  sun's  rays  upon  QS 
outer  lens.  Mr.  Adam's  most  tngenioui is- 
v<?ution — tlie  luccraal  roicrosc<qpe — is  aba 
to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  conera  i^ 
scurc^  only  the  lif[ht,  in  this  ktler  casi^ 
proceeds  from  a  lamp  insftead  of  fixMB^ 
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WBi  which  reoden  it  convenieDt  to  be 
and  at  all  timea.  From  what  has  been 
Mid  on  the  nature  of  the  microacope,  the 
principle  of  the  telescope  may  be  eaaily 
undentood.  Teleacopee  are  of  two  kinda 
~tbe  one  depending  on  the  principle  of 
refraction,  and  called  the  dHopbic  teleacope, 
the  other. on  the  [Mrinciple  of  reflection, 
and  therefore  termed  the  r^edmg  tele- 
scope. (For  a  further  account  of  this 
instrument,  see  TWescope.) 

hiflecHon  ^  JJg^    The  direction  of 
the  ra^s  of  hght  is  changed,  as  we  have 
seen,  m  their  approach  to  certain  bodies, 
by  reflection  and  reiiractioD ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  must  admit  that  tliere  is  some 
power  in  these  bodies  by  which  such 
e^cts  are  uniFersally  produced.    If  re- 
flection was  produced   simply   by   the 
impinging  of  pardcles  of  light  on  hard  or 
elastic  bodies,  or  if  they  were  in  them- 
Mlves  elastic,  the  same  eflects  would  fol- 
low as  in  the  impulse  of  other  elastic  bod- 
ies; but  the  angle  of  incidence  could  not 
be  equal  to  the  ancle  of  reflection,  unless 
the  particles  of  li|^t  were  perfecdy  elastic, 
or  the  bodies  on  which  they  impinged 
'  were  peiiecdy  elastic.    Now,  we  know 
that  the  bodies  on  which  these  particles 
impinge  are  not  perfecdv  elastic;   and 
also  that,  if  the  particles  of  light  were  jper- 
fectly  elastic,  the  difl%nion  of  light  m>m 
the  reflecting  bodies  would  be  very  diflfei^ 
eat  fit>ni  its  present  appearance;  for,  as 
no  body  can  be  perfectly  polished,  the 
particles  of  light,  which  are  so  inconceiv- 
ably snMill,  would  be  reflected  back  b^  the 
inequalities  on  the  surface  in  eveir  direc- 
tion ;  consequently  we  are  led  to  this  con- 
cluaioii — ^that  the  reflecting   bodies   are 
BoasesBod  of  a  power  which  acts  at  some 
little  distance  from  then-  si^aces.    If  this 
reasoDiDg  is  allowed  to  b^Pst,  it  necessa- 
rily follow  that,  if  a  ray  of  lieht,  instead 
of  impiDging  on  a  bodv,  should  pass  so 
near  to  it  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
chat  power  which  the  body  poasesses,  it 
must  necessarily  suffer  a  change  in  its  di- 
rection.    Actual  experiments  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  position ;  and  to  the  change 
in  the  <Krection  of  a  particle  of  light,  ow- 
ing to  its  nearness  to  a  body,  we  give  the 
name  of  ii^Uetion,     From  one  of  these 
experinaents,  made  bv  nr  Isaac  Newton, 
the  'whole  of  this  subject  will  be  easily 
undeiscood.    At  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  horn  the  window  of  a  darkened 
Tootnj  in  which  was  a  hole  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  broad  to  admit  the  liffht,  he 
placed  a  black  aheet  of  pasteboard,liaving 
m  Che  middle  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an 
iipch  square,  and  behind  the  hole  the  blade 


of  a  sharp  knife,  to  intercept  a  small  part 
of  the  light  which  woukl  otherwise  have 
passed  through  the  hole.  The  planes  of 
the  pasteboard  and  Made  were  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and,  when  the  pasteooard  was 
reim>ved  at  such  a  distance  from  the  win- 
dow as  that  all  the  light  coming  into  the 
room  must  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
paMeboard,  he  received  what  came  through 
this  hole  on  a  piece  of  paper,  two  or  three 
feet  beyond  the  knife,  ana  perceived  two 
streams  of  faint  light  shooting  out  both 
ways  from  the  bwn  of  light  into  the 
shadow.  ABthe  brighmess  of  the  direct 
rays  obscured  the  feinter  light,  by  making 
a  hole  in  his  paper,  he  let  them  pass 
through,  and  had  uius  an  opportuni^  of 
attending  closely  to  the  two  streams, 
which  were  nearly  eaual  in  lengtii, 
breadth,  and  quantity  of  light  That  part 
which  was  nearest  to  the  sun's  direct 
light  was  pretty  strong  fer  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  decreasing 
graduallv  till  it  became  imperceptible ; 
and,  at  the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  subtended 
an  angle  of  about  12P,  or  at  most  14^ 
Another  knife  was  then  placed  oppoate  to 
the  fem&er,  and  he  observed  that,  when 
the  distance  of  th^  edges  was  about  the 

S\j\h  part  of  an  inch,  the  stream  divided  in 
le  middle,  and  left  a  shadow  between  the 
two  parts,  which  was  so  dark  that  all  light 
passmg  between  the  knives  seemed  to  be 
bent  aside  to  one  knife  or  the  other.  As 
the  knives  were  brought  nearer  to  each 
other,  this  shadow  grew  broader,  till,  upon 
the  contact  of  the  knives,  the  whole  hght 
disappeared.  Punuing  his  observations 
upon  this  appearance,  he  perceived  fHnge& 
as  they  may  oe  termed,  or  different  colored 
liffht,  three  made  on  one  side  by  the  edse 
of  one  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  siae 
bv  the  edge  of  tho/Otber ;  and  thence  con- 
cluded that,  as,  in  refraction,  the  rays  of 
light  are  difl[erentiv  acted  upon,  so  are 
they  at  a  distance  from  bodies  by  inflec- 
tion ;  and  by  many  other  experiments  of 
the  same  kind,  he  supported  his  poation, 
which  is  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  ex- 
periments. We  may  naturally  conclude 
that,  from  this  properlY  of'^  inflection, 
some  curious  changes  will  be  produced  in 
the  appearance  of  external  objects.  If  we 
take  a  piece  of  wire  of  a  less  mameter  than 
the  pupU  of  the  eye,  and  place  it  between 
the  eye  and  a  custant  oDJect,  the  latter 
will  appear  magnified ;  for  the  rays  by 
which  me  object,  would  have  beeir  other- 
wise seen  are  intercepted  by  the  wire, 
and  it  is  now  seen  by  inflected  rays, 
which  make  a  greater  angle  than  the  direct 
rays. 
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Natural  Pktnommia.  Tbe  moflt  ioter- 
estiog  of  these  10  the  rtMow^  which  eon- 
8tBt8  of  two  bows,  or  arches,  extended 
across  the  part  of  the  sky,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  tbe  suo.  The  inoemiost  of  the 
^ws,  and  which  is  meet  commonly  seen 
hy  itself,  it  being  the  principal  vBinbow,  is 
part  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  82^,  and 
is  nothing  more  than  an  in6Aite  number 
of  prismatic  spectra  of  the  sun  arranged  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle^  the  colors 
being  tkie  veiy  same,  and  occupying  the 
same  space  as  in  the  spectrum  pfocTuced 
from  the  sun^  light  The  red  ntys  form 
the  outermost  portion,  and  the  violet  rays 
the  innermost  portion  of  the  bow.  The 
external  or  secondaiy  bow  is  much  fiunter 
than  the  other,  and  nas  the  violet  outer- 
most and  the  red  innermost.  It  is  partof 
a  circle  104^  in  diameter.  As  the  rain- 
bow is  never  seen  unless  when  the  suu  is 
shining,  and  when  rain  is  &lling  between 
the  spectator  and  the  part  of  the  horizon 
where  the  bow  is  seen,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
while  light  of  the  suiii  by  the  refiactioit  of 
the  drops  of  rain  and  their  subsequent  re- 
flection within  the  drops — an  explanation 
sufficiently  adequate,  from  the  &oC  that 
rainbows  are  produced  by  the  eprav  of 
water^is,  and  may  be  made  artificially  by 
scattering  water  with  a  bnish  or  qpnge 
when  the  sun  is  sfaininj^  The  primaiy 
bov  is  tbe  effect  of  one  reflecdon  and  two 
refractions  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  drops 
of  rain :  the  secondary  one  is  formed  by 
two  reflections  and  two  refractiona  With- 
in the  primary  rainbow,  and  immediately 
in  contact  with  it,  there  have  been  seen 
what  are  called  ^upermunerory  rainbows, 
each  of  which  consisiB  of  red  and  greeiL 
Their  origin  has  not  been  explained. 
XfUfiar  rainbows  have  been  seen ;  but  they 
difler  in  no  respect  from  those  formed  by 
the  solar  rays,  excepting  in  the  faintness 
of  their  light  A  halo  is  a  circle,  either 
composed  of  white  light,  or  consisting  of 
the  prismatic  colon,  which  is  occasionally 
seen  round  the  sun  or  moon.  PctHuka 
are  mock  suns,  which  appear  at  pkioes 
where  two  haloes  or  arches  of  luminous 
circles  about  the  sun  intersect  each  other. 
The  prismatic  haloes  which  are  some- 
times visible  about  the  sun  and  aK>on,  in 
fine  weather^  when  white,  thin,  fleecy 
clouds  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  are 
called  coroiks.  Owing  to  the  dazzling 
efRsct  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  haloes  which 
surround  his  disk  may  be  seen  to  most 
advantage  by  reflecdon  in  a  pool  of  water. 
These  phenomena  are  attributed  to  the 
ciystals  of  ice  and  snow  floating  in  the 


atmosphere,  and,  in  sone  oases,  la  Aeai> 
don  of  drops  of  lain  of  difibnot  mam 
The  elevation  of  consl^  ships  and  dmnoi- 
tains  above  their  usual  level,  when  seen  m 
the  distant  horizon,  has  be^  long  knem 
and  described  under  the  name  of  (eoaMf. 
The  name  ofmArage  has  been  applied  if 
the  French  to  the  same  class  of  pbenomi- 
na;  and  tbe  appellation  of  faiatMrgmti 
has  been  bestowed  by  the  Italians  to  tSm 
sin^lar  appearances  of  the  same  Imd, 
which  have  repeaiedk  been  seen  in  tbe 
straits  of  Messina.    When  the  rifling  wm 
throws  his  rays  at  an  angle  of  45P  on  tbe 
sea  officio,  and  neither  wind  nor  laia 
ruffle  the  smooth  en^cSuce  of  the  water  ia 
the  bay,  the  spectator,  on  an  eminence  ia 
the  city,  who  places  his  back  to  tbe  sna 
and  his  &ee  to  the  sea,  observe^  as  it 
were  upon  its  surface,  numberless  seM 
of  pilasters^  arches  and  castles  disdad^ 
delineated ;  regular  columns^  loffy  lowea^ 
superb  palaces,  with  balconies  and  win- 
dows ;  extended  valleyi  of  trees^  delijgfatlil 
plains,  with  Jierds  and  flocks;  anaiea  sf 
men  on  foot  and  borsebadt,  and  maof 
other  strange  figures,  in  their  natural  eee 
ors  and  proper  acdons,  passing  one  aa- 
other  in  rapid  auccessk>n.    When  vapoff 
and  dense  exhalations^  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  appear,  then  the  sans 
ofc^ts  aro  seen  deBkiBd,as  it  werein  Ihe 
vapor,  and  suspended  in  the  air,  thoi# 
with  less  distinctness  than  before.    Gv- 
tain  Scoresby,  when  navigating  tbe  Norta* 
em  seas,  was  able  to  recognise  hia  fittfaei^ 
ship  when  below  the  horizon,  fimn  the 
inverted  image  of  it  which  appeared  is 
the  air.    ''It  was,"  says  he,  ''so  well  d^* 
fined,  that  I  could  distingiitsh,  by  a  iri* 
escope,  every  sail,  the  general  rig  of  thi 
ship^  and  its  naiticular  character,  iose- 
much  that  I  cojpdently  pronotinoed  k  It 
be  my  fiithei's  ship,  the  Fame,  whiek  it 
afterwards  pr^jved  to  be ;  thougjh,  in  coo^ 
paring    notes  with.oby  father,  I  fiwad 
that   our   rektive   position  ai  tbe  lusa 
gave  our  distance  from  one  another  my 
nearly  30  miles,  beinff  about  17  miks  be- 
yond the  horizon,  and  aome  leagues  be- 
yond the  limit  of  direct  viskm."    In  lbs 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt  the  mirage  is  sees 
to  great  advantage.     Theee  plains  sis 
often  interrupted  By  small  eminenoes,  qn 
on  which  the  inhabitants  have  bulk  tbek 
villages,  in  order  to  escape  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.    In  the  morning  ssA 
evenings  objects  are  seen  in  their  nslunl 
form  and  posidon ;  but  where  the  suriecs 
of  the  sandy  ground  is  heated  by  tfaeiiA»^ 
the  land  seems  terminated,  at  a  paitienhr 
distance,  by  a  general  inimdatioB«  the  ri>- 
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Mm  beyond  it  appearing  like  00  many 
iUBiidB  in  a  great  lake,  and  between  each 
vjlkge  an  inveited  imase  of  it  is  seen. 
This  optical  deception  nas  been  noticed 
iKmi  the  remotest  times.  The  prophet 
Mah  anudes  to  it,  when  he  says,  <*  and 
the  perched  around  shall  become  a  pool." 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  consists  in 
variations  in  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  may  be  proved  by  ac- 
tlMj  experiment  This  has  been  done  in 
a  vaiie^  of  ways ;  but  we  shall  only  men- 
tion the  method  adopted  by  doctor  Brew- 
flier.  He  held  a  heated  iron  above  a  mass 
ef  water  bounded  by  parallel  plates  of 
^889 :  as  the  heat  descended  slowly 
tnrsugh  the  fluid,  a  regular  variation  of 
density,  diminishing  from  the  bottom  to 
the  surftce,  took  place.  On  withdrawing 
the  heated  iron,  and  putting  a  cold  body 
in  its  place,  or  even  on  aUowing  the  air 
Id  act  alone,  the  superficial  stratum  of 
water  gave  out  its  heat  so  as  to  produce  a 
dtereaseof  denanty  from  the  surface  to  a 
cttlaJD  dfepth  below  it.  Through  the  me- 
dium thus  constituted,  the  phenomenon 
of  the  mirage  was  observable  in  the  finest 
liisraier. — Cokrs  qf  (he  AlunospluTt,  As 
te  earth  ia  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere, 
varving  in  density  from  the  surface  of  the 
giooe,  where  it  is  the  densest,  to  the  height 
of  about  45  miles,  where  it  is  extremely 
fttte,  and  just  able  to  reflect  the  mys  of  the 
leitiDg  suD,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
Mars  are  refiactedinto  curve  lines,  unless 
when  they  are  incident  upon  it  perpendicu- 
My.  Hence  the  apparentakitude  of  the  ce- 
teial  bodies  is  always  greater  than  their 
1^  aldtude,  and  they  appear  above  the 
iMrizon  when  they  are  actually  below  it 
But  while  the  solar  mys  traverse  the 
wtfa^  atmosphere,  they  sufl^  another 
"kmnfp  fit>m  the  resisting  medium  which 
Iny  encounter.  When  the  sun,  or  any 
nf  ibe  heavenly  bodies,  is  considerably  ef- 
ifated  above  the  horizon,  its  light  is 
tammicied  to  the  earth  without  any  per- 
lepcible  change;  but  when  these  bodies 
■e  near  the  horizon,  thehr  light  must  pass 
hrotigfa  a  long  tract  of  ahr,  and  is  consid- 
iaUy  modified  before  it  reaches  the  eye 
if  the  ofaserver.  The  momenmm  of  the 
sd,  or  greatest  refinngiUe  rays,  being 
;t«ater  than  the  momenmm  of  the  violet: 
t  least  refinngible  rays,  the  former  will 
iree  their  way  through  the  resisdng  me- 
imn^  ^ivhile  the  lattei*  will  be  either  re- 
acted or  absorbed.  A  white  beam  of 
gilt  ii^ill  therefbre  be  deprived  of  a  por- 
lan  of  ies  bhue  rays  by  its  horizontal 
mmmte^  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
BBukiDg  color  wifl  be  eitber  orange  or 


led,  according  to  the  aaantity  of  the  least 
refrangible  rtiys  that  have  been  stopt  in 
their  course  ;  hence  the  rich  and  brilliant 
hue  vrith  which  nature  is  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  hence  the  glowing  red 
which  tinces  the  moming  and  evening 
cloud.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  red 
rays  penetrate  through  the  atmosphere, 
while  the  blue  rays,  less  able  to  surmount 
the  resistance  which  they  meet,  are  re- 
flected or  absorbed  in  theu*  passage.  It  is 
to  this  cause  that  we  muat  ascribe  the  blue 
color  of  the  sky,  and  the  bright  azure 
which  thiges  the  mountains  of  ttie  distant 
landscape.  As  we  ascend  in  the  at- 
mosphere, the  deepness  of  the  blue  tinge 
dies  away ;  and  to  the  aeronaut  who  has 
soared  above  the  denser  strata,  or  to 
the  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes,  the  sky  appean  of  a  deep 
black,  while  the  blue  rays  find  a  ready 
passage  through  the  attenuated  strata  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  on^ff  to  the  same 
cause,  that  the  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  surrounded  with  the  red  light  which 
has  piereed  through  the  superincumbent 
fluid,  and  that  the  olue  rays  are  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Were  it 
not  for  the  reflecting  power  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  clouds  which  float  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  we  should  be 
involved  in  total  datkness  by  the  setting 
of  the  suiL  and  all  the  objects  around  us 
would  suTOr  a  total  eclipse  by  every  cloud 
that  passed  over  his  disk.  It  is  to  the  mul- 
tipiied  reflections  which  the  liffht  of  the 
sun  sufifere  in  the  atmosphere  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  lisht  of  day,  when  the 
earth  is  enveloped  with  impenetrable 
clouda  From  the  same  cause  arises  the 
sober  hue  of  the  moming  and  evening 
twili^it,  which  increases  as  wo  recede 
from  the  equator,  till  it  blesses  with  per- 
petual day  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
re^ons. — Colored  Shadows,  The  shadows 
of^bodidb  placed  only  in  one  light,  and  at 
a  distance  from  all  other  bodies  capable 
of  reflecting  light,  must  necesgarily  be 
black.  In  a  summer  moming,  or  evening, 
however,  the  shadows  of  bodies  formed 
either  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  by  that 
of  a  candle,  have  been  observed  to  be 
bhie :  this  obvioudy  arises  fit)m  the  shad- 
ovrs  being  iUuminated  vrith  the  light  of 
the  blueoEy.  The  colon  thus  produced 
vary  in  different  countries,  and  at  di^rent 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  a  pale  blue  to  a 
violet  black ;  and  when  there  are  yellow 
vapon  in  the  horizon,  or  yellow  light  re- 
flected from  the  lower  part  of  the  sky, 
either  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  the  shadows 
have  a  tinge  of  green,  arismg  fh>m  the 
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QDioii  of  these  accidental  nys  with  the 
Uue  tint  of  the  shadow.  If  the  light  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  candle  be  fiiint,  then  the 
shadow  of  the  body,  fcHined  by  the  light 
of  the  sky,  will  be  visible  also,  and  the 
two  shades  will  be  the  one  blue  and  the 
other  a  pale  vellow.  This  ftct  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  light 
of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  being  of  a  yellowish  tinge ; 
but  though  this  will  increase  the  effect^  it 
is  not  the  main  cause  of  it,  as  one  of  the 
shadows  would  be  yellow,  even  if  the 
fight  of  the  sun  and  the  candle  iiad  been 
perfectly  white.  The  phenomena  of  col- 
ored shadovra  are  sometimes  finely  seen 
in  the  interior  of  a  room,  the  source  of 
one  of  the  colors  being  sometimes  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  other  the  green  window 
blinds,  the  punted  walls,  or  the  colored  fur- 
niture.— Cowoer^ng  and  dSmrpng  Beams. 
When  the  sun  is  descending  m  the  west, 
tlirough  masses  of  open  clouds,  the  di- 
vetfAig  of  his  beams,  rendered  visible  by 
their  passage  through  numerous  openings, 
fonns  fre<^uently  a  very  beautiful  phenom- 
enon. It  IS  sometimes  accompanied  with 
one  of  an  opposite  kind,  viz.  the  conver- 
gency  of  beams  to  a  point  in  the  eastern 
horizon  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  &r  be- 
neath the  horizon  as  the  sun  is  above  it, 
as  if  another  sun,  throwixig  out  divergent 
beams,  were  about  to  rise  in  the  east 
This  phenomenon  is  rarely  seen  in  per- 
fection, and  has  never  been  observed  until 
within  a  lew  years.  In  order  to  explain 
it,  let  us  suppose  a  line  to  ioin  the  eye  of 
the  observer  and  the  sun.  Let  beams  issue 
fiom  the  sun  in  all  possible  directions,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  planes  pass  through 
these  beams,  and  through  the  line  joining 
the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  sun,  which 
will  be  their  common  intersection,  like  the 
axis  of  an  orange,  or  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
through  which  there  pass  all  the  sqvta  of 
the  rormer,  and  all  the  planea  pesung 
throuffh  the  meridians  of  tne  latter.  An 
eye,  therefore,  situated  in  this  line,  or  com- 
mon intersection  of  all  the  planes,  will, 
when  looking  at  a  concave  sky,  apparently 
q>herical,  see  them  diverging  m>m  the 
sun  on  one  side,  and  convergmg  towanls 
the  opposite  point,  just  as  an  eye  in  the 
axis  of^a  laige  |;lobe  would  perceive  all 
the  planes  passmg  through  the  meridians 
diverging  on  one  side  and  converging  on 
another. 

Optimates,  with  the  Romans ;  the 
parly  of  the  nolMlinr  (lories)^  in  contradis- 
tinction to  ^epopwam  (men  of  the  peo- 
ple—liberals). 

Optimism;  that  philosophical  and  re- 


ligious opinion  which  mamtainBthitdM 
world,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  'uagabt- 
tions,  is  the  oest,  and  could  not  be  odicr- 
wise  than  it  is.  Even  the  Stdes  md 
Plotinus  were  of  this  opinion.  This 
names  however,  is  chiefly  nven  to  tke 
doctrine  of  Leibnitz— that  God  fau,aiiio«g 
the  possible  worlds  which  presented  dMD- 
selves  to  his  understanding,  chosen  aod 
created  the  best  Ldbnitz  developed  ths 
doctrine  in  his  T^eodieeoyparticulaily  nidi . 
reference  to  the  doubts  and  objectkNaof 
Bavie,  on  account  of  the  evil  in  the  worid, 
and  showed  that  what  appeara  imperfect 
considered  bj|r  itself,  is  by  no  mesns  in- 
perfect  conodered  with  regard  lo  tbe 
whole,  and  that  the  sing^  parts  are  tke 
best  when  considered  in  their  coanexioo 
with  the  whole.  This  phikMophical  di»- 
trine  was  generally  reduced  to  the  dir 
lemma— If  this  world  were  not  the  ba^ 
God  either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  create  it- 
suppositions  which  impugn  his  omoli- 
cience,  omnipotence  or  perlea  bensis^ 
lence.  Hence  the  inference  was,  that  thii 
world  must  be  considered  the  best  (See 
Leonk  Creuzer,  LeSbrntU  Dodnm  de 
Mu$uio  opfuno ;  see,  also,  the  article  Cm- 
dide.) 

Okacles  ;  responses  n^ven  by  penooi 
who  pretended  to  divine  inspiiatioo;  iIm 
the  places  where  the  responses  wot 
uttered  with  certain  prescribad  oereme* 
nies.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  cf 
trustworthy  information  fiom  antiqai^tt 
determine  their  ori^  or  nature;  Tbe 
origin  of  the  Elsyptian  oraclen  is  datedn 
a  period  to  whi^  not  even  traditioDS,  Md 
much  less  historical  monuments,  eziaMt 
The  oldest  was  thatatMeroe;  nezt,dioM 
at  Thebes  and  Ammoniuin.  In  eaehoC 
these  places,  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  pn* 
sidinffdeit^.  Tne  oracle  atpodona(q.f«l 
the  ddest  in  Greece,  was  fiHrmed  on  ibi 
model  of  the  last  mentioned,  but  uuHd 
tlie  Egyptian  and  Pelanian  chaiadK 
Tbe  account  ffiven  by  Herodotus  of  dN 
origin  of  the  Pelaagian  (Mwde,  shows  ditf 
a  colony  fiom  Afiica  attempted,  by  9iA 
an  institutibn,  to  estshlish  thenMelves  is 
Greece.  But  a  sacred  tree  in  this  nhn 
was,  at  an  earlier  period,  oracular,  and  dN 
rustling  of  its  branches  had  been  ivceimd 
as  responses:  consecrated  woomq  hm 
Afiica  (prophetesses^  the  black  doves  of 
Herodotus)  only  dedicated  this  PelMglM 
oracle  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  According  «> 
Bitter,  the  oracle  of  Dodona  {tbnoB^ 
Bodona)  pomts  to  the  service  of  Buddha 
Of  equal  antiquity,  perhaps  was  die  ondi 
in  BoBotia,  which  flntt  belonged  to  d» 
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Etttfa,  then  to  Tbemis,  and  afterwards 
Wig  tnnsfened  to  ApoHo.  Still  later  was 
iastiCuted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  (q.  vA  which 
became  the  most  important  of  all,  portly 
from  its  iavonible  situation,  and  partly 
from  its  connexion  witli  the  council  of 
the  Amphictyons.  at  Pyke.  Besides,  Ju- 
piter had  an  oracle  at  Elis,  at  Pisa,  and  in 
a  subterranean  care  in  Crete ;  and  Apollo 
St  Delos,  where  the  whispering  or  the 
trees  saye  responses,  at  Miletus,  where  a 
sicred  fountain,  at  Claros,  not  far  from 
Colophon,  -where  a  consecrated  river,  in- 
spired the  priests,  and  many  others.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  oracle  ofTrophonius, 
St  Lebadia,  in  Bceotia,  and  thatof  Amphi* 
anus,  at  Oropus,  on  tlie  borders  of  Attica 
md  fioBQtia,  were  in  high  reputation  in 
Greece.  Juno  had  an  oracle  in  the  Co- 
linthian  territory;  Hereules,  at  Bura,  in 
Achaia,  where  answen  were  oiven  by 
throwing  dice ;  Bacchus,  at  Amphiclea,  in 
Phocis,  which  returned  answers  m  dreams, 
be  Tzetzes  mentions  an  oracle  of  Ulys- 
es;  and  other  heroes  and  prophets  had 
heira.  The  Romans  had  no  domestic 
)nicle8,  if  we  except  the  Albunea,  the 
^!maBan  Sibyl,  the  Sibylline  books,  the 
mcle  of  Faunus  and  of  Fortuna  at  Prcenes- 
e  (which  belong  to  tlie  earliest  times,  and 
ikerwards  lost  their  reputation),  but  had 
ecourse  to  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 
n  the  founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  tne 
itroduction  ofnew  governments,  the  un- 
lertakinff  of  important  enterprises,  both  in 
nur  and  peace,  and  particularly  in  all 
ases  of  great  necessity,  the  oracles  were 
onsulted,  and  rich  gifts  presented  to  them ; 
letr  priests  needed  great  watchfulness 
ad  prudence  not  to  expose  themselves. 
Muieas  and  ambiguity  in  the  responses 
•as  the  common  resource.  Sometimes, 
owever,  there  were  obvious  failures. 
Suty  notwithstanding  these,  and  notwith- 
anding  well-kno^'n  instances  of  corrup- 
on,  they  long  maintained  their  standing, 
id  sunk  only  with  the  freedom  and  inde- 
sndenee  of  Greece.  Under  the  reign  of 
heodoaus,  the  temples  of  the  prophetic 
3iCies  -were  shut  up  or  demolished.  Van 
lale  and  Fontenelle  thought  to  explain 
IB  vyhole  system  of  oracular  responses 
r  priestly  management,  founded  on  the 
>pttlar  delusion.  Others  have  thought 
lis  insulficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
e  wisest  men  in  a  refined  nation  received 
tern  ias  sacred  for  centuries,  as  in  Greece. 
•See  Clavier's  MSmoire  ««r  Ub  Oracles 
w  Anciens  (1819). 

Orama,  Diorama.    (See  Panorama*) 
ORAif  OB  (citrui  auranHwn) ;  a  low,  ever- 
een,    branching  tree,   bearing  oblong, 
▼ox*.  IX.  35 


oval,  acute,  smooth  and  sfainhig  leaves,* 
inserted  on  winged  leaf-stalks,  by  which 
character  it  is  easily  disdnguisbed  from 
the  lemon.  The  flowers  are  white,  con- 
taining about  twenty  stamens,  and  are 
dispo^  In  clustenof  from  two  to  m  up- 
on a  ^common  peduncle.  The  firuit  is 
globose,  bright  yellow,  and  contains  a 
pulp,  which  consists  of  a  collection  of 
oblonff  vesicles  filled  vrith  a  sugary  and 
refreshing  juice :  it  is,  besides,  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  each  con- 
taining several  seeds.  The  principal  va- 
rieties are  the  sweet  or  China,  and 
the  bitter  or  Seville  orange ;  the  Maltese 
orange  is  also  deserving  ofnotice,  from  its 
red  pulp.  Though  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  soudi  of  Europe,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  orange  is  of  modem  date, 
and  it  was  unknown  in  that  continent  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. At  the  present  time,  it  forms  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern 
countries.  It  is  exceedingly  long-lived, 
and  IB  still  esteemed  young  at  the  age  of  a 
century.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  ffowers,  which  is  hardly  less 
esteemed  than  the  celebrated  ottar  of 
roses.  Bergamot  is  a  well-known  per- 
fume, obtained  from  the  rind  of  a  variety 
of  the  orange,  and  has  received  the  name 
from  the  town  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy,  where 
this  variety  is  much  cultivate.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  fine-grained,  compact, 
susceptible  of  a  finepolish,  and  is  em- 
ploved  in  the  arts.  The  orange,  together 
wiui  the  lemon,  citron,  lime,  diaddock, 
and  indeed  almost  the  entire  family  auran- 
tiacefBy  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  die 
East  Indies.  A  singular  exception  is 
found  in  our  own  country :  a  species  of 
orange,  bearing  fi-uit  of  a  Very  agreeable 
flavor,  is  extremely  abundant  in  East 
Florida,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  scientific  travellers^  is  undoubtedly  na- 
tive :  it  has  not,  however,  been  accurately 
compared  with  other  s])ecies,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  although  mentioned  by 
early  travellers,  has  not  hitherto  found  its 
way  into  systematic  works  on  our  botany. 
Oranoe";  an  ancient  principality  m 
France,  which,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
sixteenth  cemiir\',  had  its  own  princes. 
Phililiert  of  Chfllons,  the  last  prince,  hav- 
ing died,  without  issue,  in  1531,  Uje  prin- 
cipality passed,  through  his  sister  (who 
was  inarried  to  the  count  of  Nassau),  to 
the  house  of  Nass-ou.  It  continued  in  this 
fiimily  till  the  death  (1702)  of  William 
Henry  of  Nassau -Orange  (William  III  of 
England),  when  the  succession  became 
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She  Bubject  of  a  long  cootest  Tbe  prin- 
cipal clairaantB  were  Frederic  William  I, 
kiBg  of  Pniasia  (who  cUiuied  throuffh  bis 
moUierl  and  tbe  prince  of  Nasaau-Dietz, 
fltadtbolder  of  Friesland  (wbo  claimed  by 
the  will  of  William  III).  Tbe  kinc  of 
Fniflsia,  notwithstaudiug  the  protest  of  tbe 
other  claimaotB,  ceded  uie  piincipality,  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  France. 
The  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Netherlands 
is  of  the  bouse  of  Orange,  and  the  beur- 
apparent  bears  the  title  of  prmce  qf 
Orange,  In  November,  1830,  the  na* 
'tional  congress  of  Belgium  declared  the 
house  of  Oranffe-Nassau  to  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  aU  power  in  Belgium.  (See 
Maurice^  fFUUam  IH  fFUKam  /(prince of 
Orange),  mUiam  I  (king  of  the  Neth- 
erlanos),  .Yatfau,  and  Mlh€rlandB.y- 
Orange,  the  capital  of  the  principahty, 
an  old  ci^,  known  to  the  Romans  under 
the  name  of  Arausia^  contauis,  at  present, 
8864  inhabitant&  It  is  situated  on  the 
Meyne,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse^ 
five  leagues  north,  of  Avignon. 

OaAivosHEN ;  the  name  ^veu  by  the 
Catholics  in  Inland  to  their  Protestant 
counaymeB,  on  account  of  their  adher- 
ence to  the  bouse  of  Orange.  Tyrconnel, 
who  had  been  appointed  lord-beuteuant 
of  Ireland  by  James  II  (q.  v.),  attempted 
to  hold  the  island  for  his  master,  and  was 
supported  in  this  design  by  the  Catholics, 
while  the  Protestants  declared  for  William, 
(q.  V.)  The  batUe  of  the  Boyne  (1690) 
gave  the  superiority  to  the  latter,*  and  the 
Catholics  were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
treatment,  in  addition  to  being  subjected 
to  heavy  civil  and  reli^ous  disabilides. 
(See  CcUholic  Emanc^piOum.)  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  revive  the  old  Orange 
lodfes^  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, durmg  the  present  century. 

Oratorio  ;  a  musical  drama  of  a  dig- 
nified character,  which  is  destined  only  for 
musical  execution,  not  for  theatrical  action. 
Hence,  on  tbe  port  of  the  poetiy,  it  re- 

auires,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
le  dieatrical  drama,  the  representation  of 
an  action  or  event,  either  immediately  by 
the  persons  concerned  in  tbe  action  or 
event,  or  mediately  by  those  who  narrate 
the  circumstances,  and  bv  the  chorus  at 
intervals,  in  which  the  whole  body  of  in- 
dividuals concerned  express  their  feelings 
in  music.  The  subject  should  be  of  a 
,  noble  character  (as,  for  example,  tbe  Crea- 
tion), and  the  music  adapted  to  express 
various  elevated  and  tender  affectiona 
Oratorios  are  generally  on  religious  sub- 
jects, particularly  biblical  histories  and 
events.    The  oratorio,  properly  speakings 


eommenoed  when  sacred  muac  was  §^ 
tinctly  separated  &om  woridly.  It  hai  i» 
origin  partly  in  tbe  sonps  and  aheniaiiag 
choruses  of  the  Christian  pUgrima,  wIm 
sung  on  their  jHlgrimages,  in  uie  time  «f 
the  crusades^  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  last  judgment,  and  otbor 
religious  subjects,  in  tbe  streets  and  pub- 
lic places ;  and  partly  in  the  mysleriefl^  cr 
dramatic  representations  of  sacred  iian*> 
tives.  Ase8riyasl5{43,amriliMle€MHV* 
iKft  was  perfermed  in  Padua.  St  PUip 
of  Neri  (bom  at  Ffc>renoe,  151£s  and  dial 
at  Rome,  in  1595),  the  feonder  of  the  eaa- 
gregation  of  priests  of  the  oratorio,  k  is- 
garaed  as  the  person  who  fiist  instiinladl 
regular  oratorios  about  the  year  1540|  in 
Older  to  direct  the  fondness  for  the  muial 
drama  to  relicious  subjects.  The  oreloriof 
were  then  litue  more  than  hymns  aeoM*- 
panied  by  instrumental  mosic,  whsaw 
they  first  appeared  in  Rome  under  Ihs 
name  of  laudi  tpvHuaiL  The  mftstaw 
(q.  v.),  or  musical  narration,  was  invemei 
afterwards.  At  first,  however,  the  oiais- 
rios  were  narrativea,  rather  than  dramai^ 
for  an  actor  related  tbe  story  to  the  specta- 
tors, and  detailed  the  principal  points  ;aBd 
only  a  few  musical  passages  were  pwibrn- 
ed,  b;^  which  the  feeling  appropriate  n 
the  difierent  sitnatsons  was  expressed. 
These  performances  in  sacred  moaie  ob- 
tained the  name  of  omtoriof  in  the  mii- 
dle  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  either  finn 
tbe  congregation  before  spoken  o(  or  fion 
the  church  where  they  were  exeeuiecL 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri  (about  1590)c«npos- 
ed  oratorios  with  reatativee.  In  the  ssr- 
enteeltath  century,  the  oratorio,  as  wdl  si 
the  opera,  became  developed  in  its  poti- 
cal  and  musical  form.  The  -first  amtaam 
had  short  choruses,  in  simple  ooudm^ 
point ;  but,  in  the  second  half  of  dw  sev- 
enteenth century,  it  was  cuatomaiy  is 
conclude  with  a  duet  every  aeparate  po^ 
tion  of  an  orstorio,  which  generally  ooes- 
pied  about  an  hour  in  the  perfonnanea 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eenia- 
TV,  Parian,  the  Jesait  Ceva,  LaL  Onsi, 
Spagna,  2^no,  and  Metastaaio,  wrois  aia- 
torios,  and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Leo,  Boonos- 
cini,  composed  the  nansic  A  Bsora  eb 
vated  character  ws  given  to  the  onMO 
by  Handel,  who  devoted  all' has  power  «> 
the  cbonis  till  1733.  Ha^dn  diatogui* 
ed  himself  bv  richness  of  descriptiaD,aB< 
he  introduced  worldly  subjects  and  mmc 
into  the  oratorio. — Oraiono  aignilss^  lft»> 
wise,  a  place  of  prayer,  especially  in  moa* 
asteries. 

Oratokt,  Priests  ofthk;  nrefitiosi 
order  founded  byPhilipNeri  (q.  T.^inlSNi 
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Ar  tbe  Mudjr  of  theology,  «Dd  for  Buper- 
JmendiDg  the  religioas  exercieee  of  tbe 
ile?out  The  memben  are  not  bound  by 
the  monastic  vowb.  In  Italy,  the  order 
Aillexkte;  but  the  mora  important  con- 
ffregation  of  the  &then  of  the  oratoiy  of 
Jeeus  in  Fiance— which  was  founded  in 
1611,  at  Paris,  and  has  contained  several 
diitiaguifllied  members,  as  the  ohiloeopher 
Malebranehe,  the  Orientalist  Morin,  and 
die  liberal  theologian  Richard  Simon — 
m  no  longer  in  existence.  The  Italian 
order  ibllowa,  as  did  the  French,  the  rule 
of  Sc  Augustine. 

Ormlius  Fupillus;  a  grammarian  of 
Benerentum,  who  taualit  in  Rome  during 
Cicero^  conaulship.  He  has  acquired  ce- 
lebrity by  the  mention  which  Horace  has 
made  ofhim  (Ep.  U,  1, 70),  as  the  plago- 
nu  (hiiUus  (the  flogging  Orbilius). 

OasiTB  OF  THE  Flaitets.  (QeQ^^itron- 
esuf,  voL  i,  pages  435  and  496»  also  tbe 
•Aides  Kqfkr  and  PUmeU,) 

Orgadbs.    (See  Orkney  Islands,) 

Orgiuu.,  or  AaooL  (roceUatindoria); 
t  speciee  of  lichen,  celebrated  for  vieldmg 
a  fine  puiple  color,  which  is  employed  in 
dyeing.  It  is  chiefly  obtained,  in  com- 
merce, flrom  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verd 
iaiaods,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It 
is  the  subatfance  generally  employed  for 
coloring  the  spirits  of  thermometen ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  after 
the  color  has  been  destroyed  by  time,  it  is 
again  restored  on  breaking  the  tubes. 

Ojucban.    (See  Ottoman  Empire,) 

Orghjsstiu  ;  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tireen  the  seats  of  the  spectatore  and  the 
atage,  appropriated  b^  the  Greeks  to  the 
chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the  Romans 
to  the  senators,  and  by  the  modems  to  the 
musiciana.  It  is  also  used  for  the  part  of 
concert-rooms  assigned  to  the  musicians, 
and,  lastly,  for  all  the  instruments  peiform- 
^g  together  in  modem  concerts,  operas^ 
or  sacred  music.  (See  ArchiUctwrt^  voL  i, 
l»«je34L) 

Orchestrics  ;  the  same  as  'px^nc  (q.  v., 
in  the  article  Amew^*). 

Orco  River,  CASCAns  of.  (See  Goto- 
raeL) 

Orcus  ;  the  same  as  Hades,  or  Pluto ; 
thence,  also^  the  kingdom  qfPhdo  (the  in- 
fernal regionsl   (See  PlulOj  and  TartarusJ) 

Ordeal.  It  was  formeriy  believed  by 
ahnoat  all  nations,  that,  when  pioofi  of 
right  or  wrong,  innocence  or  guilt,  were 
wanting,  the  God  of  truth  and  iustice 
would  himself  interpose,  and  make  known 
the  tmth  by  a  miracle.  In  accordance 
with  this  opinion,  a  person  suspected  of 
any  crime  was  made  to  perform  solemnly 


bennre  the  priests  certain  acts  wfaidi 
wouk),  in  the  natural  course  of  thii 
injurious  to  him ;  and  if  he 
hurt,  he  was  declared  to  be  innocent. 
These  processes  were  called  ordetds,  or 
judgmenis  ^  God,  and  were  in  use  par« 
ticulariy  amons  the  Germans.  The^  are 
found  also  in  w  ancient  aacred  wntinga 
of  the  HindoosL  As  success  or  fiulure, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  depended  on  thoae 
who  made  the  requirite  nreparatwns,  a 
wide  fiekl  was  opened  to  deceit  and  mal« 
ice,  especially  of  the  priesta.— The  fol- 
lowing ordeals  were  in  use  in  Gennaay 
and  England:— The  judicial  duel,  in 
which  the  conquered  was  viewed  aa 
guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  the  ordeal  of 
water ;  the  hallowed  morsel ;  the  trial  of 
the  eucharist ;  the  judgment  of  the  cross ; 
and  the  trial  of  the  bier.  In  criminal 
eases,  where  the  perpetraton  of  the  deed 
could  not  be  discovered,  these  ordeab 
were  applied  ;  some  of  them  even  in 
civil  cases,  so  that  the  defendant  could 
free  himself  in  this  way  firom  claims  or 
chaiiges  not  suflScieutly  substandaled. 
Even  among  the  Celts,  children  whoas 
mothen  were  suspected  of  adultery,  were 
placed  in  a  sbiekl  on  the  Rhine,  and  if 
they  sunk,  it  was  inferred  that  the  suspi-  « 
cion  was  correct.  The  Salian  Franks,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  used  the 
ordeal  of  hot  water,  and  the  ordeal  of 
cold  water  was  introduced  aflerwarda. 
Afier  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  tbe 
use  of  ordeals  soon  became  general ;  for 
tbe  oath  of  purgation  was  but  little,  if  at 
all,  known,  and  by  means  of  ordeds  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  cleigy  to 
subject  le^  trials  of  every  kind  to  their 
own  decisions,  and  thus  to  increase  their 
authority.  The  ordeeV  of  fire  was  aa 
follows: — ^The  accused  was  compelled 
to  walk  barefooted  over  glowing  coals,  or 
over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  or  to  oar- 
ly  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked  biand  a  con* 
siderable  distance ;  or  else  glowing  coals 
were  laid  upon  his  feet,  or  he  was  made 
to  walk  through  ^re :  in  the  last  trial,  the 
accused  was  often  dressed  in  a  robe  cov- 
ered with  wax  (the  trial  of  the  waxen 
shut);  if  be  was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  In 
other  cases,  a  priest  put  the  hallowed 
morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  accusedi 
with  various  imprecations.  This  was 
called  the  **  trial  by  the  haUowed  bread  or 
cheese."  If  the  accused  swallowed  it  in- 
stantly, and  folt  no  sensation  of  sickness 
or  pain,  he  was  fireed  from  puniidiment 
The  trial  of  the  eucharist  was  used  chiefly 
among  the  clergy  and   monks.     They 
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took  the  sacmment  in  attoBtation  of  their 
innoceoce,  and  it  waa  believed  that  Ciod 
would  immediately  smite  the  ffuilty  with 
aicknesB  or  death.  The  trial  of  ^the  croea 
was  of  two  kinds.  Both  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  were  placed  under  the  cross 
with  their  arms  extended  or  crosswise,  and 
the  one  was  condemned  who  fint  moved 
his  hands  or  sufiered  them  to  fiJL  Or  else 
the  supposed  criminal  was  conducted  into 
a  church,  or  placed  before  relic&  Two 
dice  were  then  produced,  one  of  which 
was  previously  marited  with  a  cross.  Of 
these,  one  was  taken  up  at  hazard.  If  it 
happened  to  be  the  die  hawg  the  sign 
of  tne  cross,  the  accused  was  exempted 
from  punishment.  Finallv,  and,  indeed, 
irom  the  earliest  times,  the  trial  of  the 
fiieir  was  used  in  the  crime  of  murder ; 
that  is,  the  murdered  person  was  placed 
upon  a  bor,  and  the  supposed  perpetrator 
made  to  touch  the  body,  especially  the 
wounds.  If  blood  flowed  out,  or  foam 
appeared  at  the  mouth,  or  the  dead  body 
altered  its  position,  the  suspected  person 
was  eoDsiderBd  guilty.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  body,  only  the  hand 
was  taken.  Superstition  and  artifice  gave 
to  these  aosura  ceremonies  the  highesi 
authority;  and  even  the  prohibitions  of 
anliffhtened  emperors  from  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Pious  till  the  ninth  century, 
were  insufficient  to  abolish  them.  The 
papal  chair  had  more  influence  in  restrain- 
ing them  by  frequent  denunciations,  and 
by  the  introducdon  of  an  improved  ju- 
dicial systenL  Indeed,  many  rulers  and 
magistrates  saw  their  absurdity.  Hence, 
after  the  fourteenth  century,  ordeals  be- 
came more  uncommon,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth, they  were  whoUy  put  down  by 
the  increasing  use  of  the  canon  law,  which 
invented  new  means  for  the  removal  of 
suspicion,  especiaUy  the  oath  of  purgation, 
and  still  more  by  the  universal  use  of  the 
Roman  law.  In  the  sixteenth  centur>', 
only  the  trial  of  the  Uer  was  used,  and 
this  continued  even  into  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth.  In  consequence  of  the 
fitill  prevalent  belief  in  sorcery,  the  ordeal 
by  cold  water  was  also  retained  in  the 
trials  of  witches.  The  supposed  witches 
were  placed  in  the  water,  and  if  diey 
floated  they  were  declared  guilty.  Be- 
sides this  ordeal  (found  in  Prussia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  in  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth), there  was  also  the  weighing  of 
witches :  they  were  weighed,  and  if  they 
were  found  to  be  uncommonly  light,  they 
were  pronounced  guilty.  These  foolish 
customs  were  gradually  done  away,  when 


Thomasius  succeeded  in  almost  wholljr 
annihilating  the  belief  in  witches.  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  a  animlarcn^ 
cumstance,  that,  as  lately  as  1798,  ee^nanl 
witches  were  weighed  at  Szegedin,  la 
Hungary.  With  the  exception  of  tfaeie 
few  relics  of  ordeals,  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  the  beginninff  of  the  axteendi 
century  are  to  be  recarded  as  the  elofliog 
period  of  them  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  Roman  law  sohti- 
tuted  in  their  place  an  equally  bonid 
process  in  criminal  cases,  viz.  the  tor- 
ture, which  was  originally  applied  only  to 
slaves,  but  aflerwiuds  to  freemen  alsK 
Ordeals  are  still  found  in  many  natiooi 
out  of  Europe.  Thus  the  Senegamlnoa, 
in  Africa,  apply  a  red-hot  iit:n  10  the 
tongue  of  a  person  suspected  of  crime. 
Some  nenoes,  on  the  coaiA  of  Gmaei, 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  accused  beris 
and  bariss  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
suppose  they  have  the  propeitv  of  bom- 
ing  tiie  guil^.  The  natives  of^Pegu  sod 
Siam  have  the  ordeal  of  cold  water.  The 
Tschuwasses  md  Ostiacks,  in  Russia  ia 
Asia,  connect  the  trial  of  the  caoBb- 
crated  in^rsef  with  an  oath.  The  Chi 
nese  oave  the  ordeals  by  ^re  and  water 
but  the  chief  ordeals  are  among  the  Ifin- 
doos,  in  Congo  and  other  place& 

Ordericus  ViTAiJS,  a  historian  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  a  French  fiui^, 
but  bom  in  England,  at  the  age  of  tn 
was  sent  for  education  to  an  abbey  is 
Normandy.  He  entered  into  the  order  of 
priesthood,  but  devoted  his  life  to  literary 
studies.  He  died  after  1143.  He  wrote 
an  Eccleoastical  History,  in  thiiteoi 
books,  published  in  Duchesne^  IKrioric 
Gorman,  jScn^i.,  and  in  other  collectiooL 

Orders  in  Council.  (See  Pnug 
CounciL) 

Orders,  Military.  The  secular  mil- 
itary orders  are  societiea  established 
by  princes,  the  members  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges,  and 
conast  of  persons  who  have  done  paLiticQ' 
lar  services  to  the  prince  and  state,  or 
who  enjoy,  by  the  privileges  of  birth,  the 
highest  distinctions  in  the  state.  i%ef 
onffinated  fiom  the  institutions  of  chivaby 
and  the  ecclesiastical  coiporatioiu^  and 
were,  in  the  beginning,  fraternities  of  mea, 
who,  in  addition  to  particular  duties  eft- 
joined  by  the  law  of  honor,  united  for  the 
performance  of  patriotic  or  Christian  par- 
poses.  Free  butli  and  an  irreproacbafaie 
life  were  the  conditions  of  admisooa 
The  oldest  Christian  orders  of  which 
mention  is  made,  are  the  order  aondt 
ampulla^  which  Clovis  I  fbunded  in  the 
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jear  490,  the  order  of  the  oak,  which 
Garcias  XimeneSyJdDg  of  Navane,  fouod- 
ed  in  722;  aod  the  order  of  die  cenet 
\fk  ia  gtndU),  founded  by  Charles  Awtel, 
m  726;  of  whichy  however,  the  two  first 
are  uoeertai Ji.  The  first  orders  afler  these ' 
arose  during  the  tizne  of  the  cruaadea,  and 
were  an  exaoiple  for  all  fiiture  onden. 
From  societies  established,  under  certain 
nilea,  for  the  care  of  sick  persons,  as  well 
aa  the  diffiision  and  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  first  proceeded  the  religious 
militaiy  orders  of  which  the  ddest 
ia  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Their  laws  yrere  similar  to  the  rules  of  the 
monastic  ordeis.  The  pope's  confirma- 
tion was  essential  to  theu*  establishment, 
and  he  was  in  a  manner  their  head ;  their 
superiors*  and  masters,  however,  were 
chosen  by  themselves,  by  a  majority  of 
voices.  On  their  model  the  secular  mititary 
orders  were  formed  in  later  times,  which 
united  retigiouB  with  military  exercises. 
They  also  bore  outward  badges,  as  the  re- 
lupious  orders  had  done  ki  earlier  times, 
after  the  example  of  the  crusaders. 
This,  with  the  religious  military  orders^ 
was  most  commonly  a  cross;  which 
the  secular  adopted  also ;  differing,  how- 
ever, from  the  simple  emblems  of  their 
q»iritual  brethren  by  the  intermixture  of 
worldly  ornaments,  by  a  diversity  of  colors, 
precious  stones  and  precious  metals.  The 
subsequent  period  made  changes  therein, 
and  added  ribands  and  stars.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  ordeis  was 
abo  changed,  and  they  aequircMl  by  de- 
grees their  present  character.  The  stat- 
utes, indeed,  sometimes  speak  of  the  de» 
fence  of  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  similar 
pious  objects ;  but  those  precepts  are  not 
carried  mto  effect— See  Ferret's  CoUecL 
histor.  des  Ordres  de  Chevakrie  cimU  et 
tmlitaireti  &C.,  with  forty  colored  copper- 
pbtes  (Paris,  18d0,  4to.);  Wippel's  Die 
RiUerordenj  ein  UAelL  chronoL4Uer.'hiat» 
Verzeichmu  iiber  aUe  loeUUehen  BxtUror- 
dm  (2  vols^  Beriin,  1817  and  1819, 4toA 

Orders  of  Architkcture.  (See 
^rdttieciure,  vol.  i,  p.  940.) 

Orders,  Reuoiods,  are  associations 
bound  to  lead  strict  and  devotional  lives, 
and  to  live  separate  firom  the  world.  They 
are  subjected  to  a  perpetual  obligation  to 
their  monastic  vows  (q.  v.),  or  the  rules  of 
thdr  order.  (See  MonaaUry,)  The  monks 
and  DUD8  of  the  East,  paiticulariy  of  the 
Greek  church,  follow  the  rules  of  St  Ba- 
sil, as  do  also  the  Bastlians  in  Spain.  In 
the- Roman  church,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  monasteries  were 
drawn  up  by  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  who 
35* 


istoberegarded  as  the  first  founder  of  a  spir- 
itual order.  The  monasteries  of  the  East- 
em  churches  bear  the  names  of  their  com- 
mon fiMindersand  niardian  saints,  but  with- 
out being  so  cloeeW  united  to  one  another 
as  the  members  of  spiritual  orders  in  the 
West  According  to  the  rules  of  St  Bene- 
dict the  principal  vows  to  be  assumed  by 
every  novice  aner  a  year's  probation  are 
those  which  enjoin  the  duty  of  prayer  at 
certain  hours  of  the  da^,  Imr,  perpetual 
celibacy,  and  a  renunciation  of  me  pleas- 
ures of  the  world,  unconditional  obedi- 
ence to  the  superiors  of  the  order,  and 
constant  residence  in  the  monastery.  Ab 
these  rules  and  the  black  cowl  were  com- 
mon to  almost  aU  the  monks  and  nuns 
in  the  West,  firom  the  sixth  to  the  be- 
conning  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Bene- 
dictine order  may  be  regarded  as  the 
only  one  existing  during  that  period. 
Still,  however,  the  monasteries  belonging 
to  it  were  under  the  government  of  bish- 
ops, with  no  common  superiors,  and  were 
divided  into  several  con^gations,  differ* 
ing  by  a  more  or  less  stnct  observance  of 
their  rules;  for  example,  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Clugny,  of  Monte-Casino,  of 
Monte- Veigine,  of  Monte-Oliveto  (CHwe- 
tona),  of  Valladolid,  of  St  Vannes,  of  St 
Maurus,  of  Molk,  &c.  (See  Benedie- 
Hnea,)  The  desire  to  give  more  stricmees 
and  sanctity  to  the  monastic  life,  was 
manifest  in  the  middle  a^s,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  rules,  founded  on  those 
of  St  Benedict  Thus  arose  the  Camal- 
dulians,  the  gray  monks  of  Valiombrosa, 
the  Silvestrines,  the  Grand-montaniats, 
the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  the  Cis- 
tercians, the  Bemardines,  Feuillans,  Re- 
collets,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Tiappists,  and  the  order  of  Fontevraud 
(q.  v.).  The  reputed  rules  of  St  Augus- 
tine were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of 
religious  ordeis.  Augustine  had  united 
only  the  clergy  of  iiis  cathedral,  and 
several  other  churches  of  his  dioccss, 
to  lead  a  canonical  life ;  that  is,  a  life  of 
celibacy,  poverty,  seclusion,  and  formal 
devotion  at  certain  prescribed  hours ;  but 
he  never  had  an  idea  of  founding  an  or- 
der of  monks.  Moreover,'  the  monks, 
who  were  reckoned  among  the  laity  in 
the  seventh  centuiy,  could  not  adopt  the 
rules  of  Augustine,  which  were  first  de- 
signed for  the  cleigy.  But,  in  the  eighth 
century,  they  began  to  be  viewed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  order,  and  in  the 
tenth,  by  receiving  permission  to  as- 
sume the  tonsure,  they  were  formally  de- 
clared clergymen.  Indeed,  public  opin- 
ion and  several  papal  bulls  placed-  them. 
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88  superior  in  sanctity,  above  the  secular 
cleray,  who,  for  this  reason,  often  became 
monks,  or  formed  associations  for  the  per- 
formance of  monastic  vows,  and  leading  ca- 
nonical liFce.  Of  this  description  are  the 
canons  regular,  whose  constitution  was 
formed  on  the  rules  of  St  Augustine ;  for 
example,  the  monks  of  St  Savior  in  the 
Lateran,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  St 
Genetieve,  &c.  The  Pmmonstratenses, 
Augustines,  Servites,  Hieronvmites  or  Je- 
ronymites,  Jesuates  and  Brigittins  are 
regular  oiders,  according  to  the  rules  of 
St  Auffuatine.  Under  the  class  of  re|;u- 
lar  on&B,  but  more  devoted,  according 
to  the  ancient  ideas  of  monastic  life,  to 
silent  contemplation,  and  secluded  irom 
the  world,  are  included  also  the  peculiar- 
hr  constituted  Carmelites.  The  Trinita- 
rians or  Mathurines  and  the  order  of 
Grace  diowed  move  inclination  to  serve 
the  worid.  But  love  of  hierarchal  im- 
portance, and  influence  over  the  worid, 
was  the  promhient  characteristic  of  die 
Mendicants,  an  order  of  Dominicans 
(preachin§[  monks,  Jacobins),  establialied 
in  the  bepmning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  of  the  Franciscans  (Minorites,  Con- 
ventuals^ Obeervantines,  Csesarines,  Ama- 
deists,  nuns  of  St  Clare,  Spirituals,  Ere- 
mites or  Celestines,  Fraticelli,  Alcantarines, 
Cordeliers,  Capuchins);  from  which  the 
Minims  or  Paulanites,  who  belong  to  the 
same  class,  are  distinguished  by  their  de- 
votion to  a  silent,  contemplative  life.  The 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  received 
from  the  popes  certain  immunities  which 
are  known  as  the  privileses  of  mendicant 
friars,  and  they  were  a&rwaids  granted 
iu  part  to  the  Carmelites,  Augustines,  Ser- 
vites and  Paulanites.  They  consisted  in 
freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal 
jurisdiction ;  in  the  privilege  of  demand- 
ing alms  of  every  body  out  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  in  authority  to  preach  every  where, 
without  regard  to  the  parochial  rights  of 
the  priests ;  to  hear  confessions,  to  read 
masses,  and  sell  papal  indulgences.  These 
immunities  served  as  a  compensation  for 
lAie  stricmess  with  which  they  were  for- 
bidden, by  their  ancient  rules,  to  possess 
any  property.  Although  the  establish- 
ment of  new  orders  of  monks  had  been 
expressly  prohibited  by  some  councils, 
several  new  institutions  of  this  nature, 
which  arose  after  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  were  able,  by  promising  to 
devote  their  exertions  to  die  common  good, 
to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  prohibition,  provided 
that  they  did  not  pass  for  new  orders  of 
monks,  but  called  themselves  regular  canons 


of  St  Augustine,  and  dressed  m  die  Uaek 
garb  of  me  secuuur  deigy.    The  immeue 
loes  which  was  ^sustained  by  the  andent 
orders,  in  consequence  of  the  reforastfioo, 
induced  the  popes  zeak>udy  to  encoinage 
these  establishments.    To  this  rabric  n- 
long  the  Theatines,  the  Bamabites,  the 
Somaskians ;  in  France,  the  Priests  ani 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  the  LazarisUiBar- 
tholomsBans,  Piarists,  and  the  Breduea  of 
Mercy.    As  the  secluded  life  of  the  moiifaH 
soon  after  the  origin  of  monasteries,  hid 
ffiven  rise  to  similar  associations  of  pioos 
females,  so  nuns  commonly  banded  to* 
gether  as  new  orders  of  monks  arose,  and 
formed  societies  under  similar  names  and 
regulations.     There   were    BenedidiDe, 
Camakiuhan,  Carthusian,  Cistercias,  An- 
ffustine,    Prcemonstratensian,    Carmeliie, 
Trinitarian,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Pao- 
lanite  nuns,  and  many  orders  of  rendar 
canonesses,  whose  monastic  vows  and  Ifae 
color  of  their  dresses  corresponded  iridi 
those  of  the  male  branches;   but  die^ 
were  excluded  from  the  priestly  inftuenee 
which  the  monks  were  able  to  exereiae. 
The  male  branch  of  an  order  is  denomi- 
nated the  firti  ordar^  and  the  female  ifae 
second;  thus  the  Capuchin  friais bekmged 
to  tlie  first  order,  and  the  Capuchin  noai 
to  the  second  order  of  St  Francis.    Then 
were  also  congreffations  of  nuns^  who 
united  with  certain  orders  of  monks,  with- 
out adopting  their  names ;  as  the  Urbaoirt 
nuns,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception  of  Ifae 
Blessed  Virsin,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  sad 
the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mair, 
who  belonged  to  the  second  order  of  Dl 
Francis,  and  the  English  sisteiB,  who  fA- 
lowed  the  rule  of  the  Bamabites.    Hk 
nuns  of  the  penance  of  St  Ma^alen  (q.T.)^ 
the  Salesian  nuns,  the  celestial  Annuod- 
ad8e,the  Ursuline  and  Hospitaller  Nuns,  or 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  female  orders  ejoh 
iu^  independently  of  any  male  orders,  and 
living  according  to  the  rules  of  St  Augiv- 
tine.    Besides  the  nuns  compoong  ifae 
second  order,  almost  all  the  important  r^ 
ligious  orders  received  new  accessioDS  is 
the  lay  brethren  {fraint  harhaHy  or  cos- 
verri)  and  lay  sisters,  who  were  taken  la 
perform  the  necessary  labors  of  die  moa* 
asteries,  and  to  manage  their  intercomae 
with  the  world,  in  order  that  the  cImm^ 
isters,  that  is,  the  proper  religious,  irfao 
performed  the  appointed  prayers  in  the 
choirs  of  the  churches,  mij^t  not  be  dia* 
tracted  in  their   studies   and  devotioaa 
The  first  example  of  this  arrangement  iras 
given  by  the  order  of  Vallombrosa,  asd 
soon  imitated  in  the  monasteries  of  other 
orders.    It  became  gradually  an 
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DMOt  of  cooaidenMy  increaaiDg  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  the  monastic  inetitu- 
doo.    Under  the  name  of  offeringB  and 
pnnniij  vast  numbers  devoted  Aemselves, 
their  property,  and  their  influence,  to  the 
service  of  religious  orden,  without  fbr- 
malhr  becoming  membeis  of  them.  Whole 
fiunilies,  married  persons  of  all  ranks,  in 
this  way  made  themselves  dependent  on 
the  regular  cleigy ;  and,  as  they  imagined 
that  they  should  thus  gain  nearer  access 
to  heaven,  the   connexion  appeared  to 
them  desirable,  though  it  was  attended 
widi  the  heaviest  sacrifices.    St  Francis 
of  Aasisi  fint  gave  this  relation  of  depen- 
dence a  disdnct  form.     He  united  the 
laymen,  who  wished  to  associate  with  the 
brethren  of  his  order,  without  becoming 
cleigymen,  into  a  particular  society,  under 
the  name  of  the  third  crdar  of  MtmriUs. 
After  this  model  were  formed  (besides  all 
the  inendicant  orders)  the  Cistercians,  the 
Trinitarians,  and  tlie  Monks  of  Grace  of 
the  third  order,  of  whom  only  a  few 
went  into  retirement,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  solemn  monastic  vows.    Most 
of  the  members,  indeed,    were    laymen, 
who  retained   their  civil   and  domestic 
relatibns,  and  engaged  only  to  lead  a  re- 
ligious life,  witliout  quitting  the  world. 
This  engagement  required  them  every  day 
to  repeat  some  Ave  Marias  and  the  PaUr- 
nosfer,  and  to  fast  at  certain  specified  times. 
The  members  of  every  third  order  are 
called  terliarumSj  or  tekiamt,  and  are  dis- 
tuiguisbed  by  their  rich  presents  to  the 
monasteries  and  mendicants  of  their  or- 
der, and  their  zeal,  in  every  way,  to  pro- 
inotc  its  interests.    They  are  nt  liberty  to 
wear  the  full  dtess  of  their  oi*der,  but  gen- 
erally content  themselves  with  wearing 
the  scapulary,  or  girdle,  like  an  amulet, 
under  their  ordinary  garb.    This  badge 
of  connexion  with  a  religious  order,  to 
which  superstition  attributes  a  mysterious 
and  heavenly  energy,  is  purchased  at  great 
expense ;  and  with  its  possession  is  com- 
monly connected  the  assurance  of  great 
indulgence.    Besides  these  sources  of  in- 
come, the  association  of  third  orders  af- 
fords to  the  first  so  many  means  of  in- 
creasing its  power  and  influence,  that  the 
care  with  which  they  are  kept  up,  extend- 
ed and  favored,  can  easily  be  accounted  for. 
The  bitterest  dissennons  at  length  arose 
Ixftween  the  diiTerent  religious  orders,  hi 
consequence  of  this  association  of  the  laity 
with  the  clergy,  and  could  be  setded  only 
by  fbnnal  comimcts,  marking  out  the  lira- 
its  of  their  possessions  and  their  influence, 
and  by  mutual  agreements  respecting  the 
deserters  from  one  order  to  another.    To 


the  onpatl  intent  of  monastic  institutionB 
of  serving  Qod  by  prayer,  and  the  worid  by 
instruction,  and  example,  and  benevolence, 
the  policy  of  the  popes  graduaUy  added 
the  design  of  ruling  natwns.  This  is 
cleariy  shown  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
spiritual  orders.  The  orders  firat  estab- 
lished governed  themselves  in  an  aristocret- 
ico-republican  manner.  The  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  long  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Cistercians  obeyed  a  high 
council,  made  up  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
as  the  superior,  the  abbots  of  ClairvauiL 
La  Fert^,  Pontigny  and  Morimand,  and 
twenty  other  counsellors.  The  abbot  and 
prion  of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries 
were  responsible  to  the  general  chapten, 
held  at  nrst  every  year,  and  afterwards 
every  third  year.  Inferior  orden,  as  the 
Carthusians,  Grand-montanists,  &c.,  with 
similar  constitutions,  had  to  contend  with 
bishops  also,  whose  ancient  claims  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  all  the  monasteries  in  their 
diocese  they  could  not  so  easily  throw  off 
as  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  who 
were  fhvored  by  the  papal  immunities. 
But  the  mmdieant  orders,  at  their  very 
commencement,  placed  themselves  in  a 
much  more  intunate  connexion  with  the 
popes.  Dependent  solely  and  imnfediate- 
ly  on  Rome,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges 
which  they  received,  they  preserved  the 
stricmess  of  their  organization  with  a  suc- 
cess which,  in  the  government  of  large  as- 
sociations of  men,  could  be  maintained 
only  by  the  unity  of  the  ruling  power, 
and  the  blind  obedience  of  the  subjects. 
Most  of  the  other  orders  soon  adopted  the 
same  consdtution.  Accordingly,  at  the 
head  of  every  religious  order  stands  a 

Seneral,  or  governor,  who  is  chosen  evei^ 
iree  years  from  the  ofliceis  of  the  insu- 
tution,  resides  at  Rome,  and  is  responsible 
only  to  the  pope.  In  some  orders,  how- 
ever, he  has  in  his  attendance  a  monitor, 
who  watches  his  proceedinss  in  behalf  of 
the  order,  and  may  remind  him  of  his  du- 
ty, when  his  proceedings  are  unconsdtn- 
tional.  The  counsellore  of  the  general  ^ 
government  are  the  provincials — officers 
to  whom  is  committea  the  supervision  and 
government  of  monasteries  in  the  separate 
provinces.  They  form,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  general,  the  chapter  of  the 
whole  order,  and  preside,  as  general  vic- 
ars, over  the  provincial  chapters,  in  which 
the  superiore  of  the  separate  monasteries 
of  a  province  take  part,  as  membera  enti- 
tled to  vote  (sttgfraganei).  These  oflicen 
have  various  names  in  the  different  orden, 
viz.  abbots^  priors,  superiors,  ministerSj 
guardians,  provosts  or  redors ;  and,  in  the 
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sense  of  the  canon  law,  tfaey  are  miedeff. 
They  tiansact  each  of  them  the  anaiis  of 
his  own  monastery  in  a  chapter  or  assem- 
bly, with  the  religious  in  it  belonging  to 
the  choir.  Hence  the  chorislen  are  de- 
nominated conveiUuali  mkdfMersiffatres)^ 
to  distinguish  them  fit>m  the  mferior 
monks,  who  are  called  broihert  {Jiraire8\ 
because  they  have  not  been  consecrated 
to  the  office  of  priests,  or  are  only  lay 
brethren,  whopeirorm  the  domestic  duties 
of  the  monastery.  Moreover,  in  the  men- 
dicant orders,  none  but' the  latter  are  sent 
out  to  receive  contributions.  The  fathers 
alone,  on  the  other  hand,  are  authorized 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  priesdy  office 
in  the  monasteiy,  and  in  parishes  under 
their  patronage.  The  chapters  of  the  in- 
dividual monasteries  of  a  province  are  un- 
der the  provincial,  as  their  officer  in  the 
first  instance.  The  highest  tribunal  for  all 
tiie  members  of  an  order  is  its  general, 
'who  is  also  the  president  of  the  second 
and  third  orderSi  The  convents  of  the 
nuns  are  under  a  amilar  government,  on- 
ly they  cannot  be  without  a  provost,  who, 
with  his  chaplains,  performs  religious  ser- 
vices among  them.  If  they  belong  to  no 
second  order,  they  are,like  the  Hospitallers, 
and  all  nnprivileged  monasteries,  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  superintendence  of  the 
bishop,  or  the  prelate  of  the  diocese  where 
they  reside,  who  is  clothed  with  episcopal 
authority.  Unprivileged  orders  and  mon- 
asteries have  luways  served  less  the  de- 
signs of  the  popes,  and  fulfilled  their  origi- 
nal destination  more  fiiithfuUy  (unless 
they  have  swerved  fiiom  their  rules),  than 
the  privileged  and  strictlv  exclusive  orders. 
The  latter  have  violated  more  deeply  the 
reli^us  object  of  their  institution,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  submission  to  their  supe- 
riors has  lieen  more  strict,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  dieir  principal  aun  has  been  to  ex- 
ercise a  donunion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
to  acquire  political  influence,  and  to  pro- 
mote, with  all  their  power,  the  claims  of 
the  popes,  Tbie  mendicant  orders  have 
'  been  the  most  faithful,  successfiil  and  use- 
ful tools  of  the  Roman  chair  in  executing 
its  bold  designs,  and  have  therefore  been 
justly  called  the  tUmdingarm^  tff  the  pope. 
They  are  by  no  means  left  without  en- 
couragement ;  and  monks  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  zeal  or  talent,  in 
the  service  of  his  holiness,  may  expect  tlie 
richest  benefices  from  his  ravor.  To 
bishoprics,  which  are  not  dependent  on 
noble  chapters,  they  have  much  readier 
access  than  tiie  common  secular  clergy ; 
aod  it  is  well  known  that  generals  and 
counsellors  of  religious  orders  have  fre- 


quently become  cardhMls,  and  hum  ena 
been  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity.  Tlw 
moat  important  of  all  the  religious  oidea 
have  been  the  Jesuits,  and  their  &11  mi 
the  harbinger  of  the  overthrow  or  limita- 
tion of  the  rest    In  1781,  JosephIl]iRh 
hibited  all   dependence  of  the  oideis  in 
his  empire  on  fcHreign  Buperion^viz.thi 
general  and  Rome ;  abolished  all  imnm- 
nities,  and  placed  the  relifioos  of  eve^ 
description  under  episcopu  superiDteni- 
ence ;  he  removed  the  foreigners  amoDf 
theih ;  prohibited  the  admission  of  DovioM 
for  an  indefinite  period ;  and,  soon  after, 
decreed    the  entire    aboUtion  of  thon 
orden»  which  led  a  lifo  of  solitary  niediti- 
tion.    Thus  were  extinguished  the  Triu- 
tarians,  Servites,  Caithuaians  and  Psnh- 
nites,  and  neariy  all  the  fomale  orden  io 
the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.    Soon  af- 
ter, all  the  remaining  orders,  except  tbe 
B^edictines  of  the  Molk  congregatioii,  the 
PiaristB,  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  and  me  Bretb- 
ren  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  limited  to 
a  certain  number  of  members  to  enry 
monastery,  and  forbidden  to  admit  norioeB 
for  the  future.  Thus  they  were  condeam- 
ed  to  gradual  decay,  so  that  the  number 
of  monasteries  in  Austria,  which  bad  di- 
minished, in  ten  years,  fix)m  882  to  469,  was 
doomed  to  go  on  diminishing  continually 
fipom  year  to  year.    The  present  emperor, 
however,  has  pennitted  the  orders  which 
devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  the  com- 
mon good  to  admit  novices.    The  Fna- 
ciscans  flourish,  roost  of  all,  in  Hungary, 
where  the  schools,  in  many  places,  are 
whoUy  under  their  care.    In  Bohemia,  al- 
so, the  Capuchins,  Augustines,  Pnemon- 
stratenses,  and  Knights  of  the  Cross,  maio- 
tain  their  monasteries  by  constant  addi- 
tions.   In  1790,  the  national  assembly  of 
France  abolished  all  religious  orders^  and 
assigned  scanty  pensions  to  the  existiiig 
18,(X)0  monks  and  30,000  nuns;  buttha 
pensions  were  soon  discontinued.  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  doom  of  secularizatioD, 
in  1803,  fell  on  nearly  all  the  religioos 
establishments  and  monasteries,  theordeis 
declined  of  themselves.    In  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  this   usefiil  arrangement  vk 
extended  to  Italy  and  Poland.     In  18M 
the  king  of  Prusna  declared  the  raonafle- 
ries  in  his  states  abolished,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  provision  for  schools ;  and  ao 
monasteries  were  to  be  found  in  Europe 
except  in    Russia   (which    tolerates  the 
usages  of  all  religions),  in  Austria,  Sardm- 
ia,  Sicily,  Ireland,  S|»aiu  and  Portugal, 
when  Pius  VII,  in  18U,  decreed  the  i«- 
tonitiou  of  all  religious  orders.     In  truth, 
this  proclaniatiofi  afTectcd  ouly  tiie  Stales 
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of  the'  Church,  where  the  pope  uses  the 
reli|Siou8  ordeiB  to  superiDtend  public  in- 
Mruction  and  charitiee  to  the  poor,  for 
which,  with  his  shattered  finances,  he  is 
iiiimelf  unable  to  provide.  The  courts 
of  Madrid,  Turin,  Modena,  Lucca,  and 
Naples,  followed  the  example  of  the  pope, 
and  have  be|^n  to  reinstate  in  their  an- 
cient iioaBessions  the  religious  who  had 
been  displaced  by  institutions  of  common 
udlity.  The  latest' concordats  of  the  pope 
with  Naples,  France  and  Bavaria  contain- 
ed stipulations  in  favor  of  the  religious 
onieis.  In  Bavaria,  where  the  monaste- 
ries were  abolished,  some  have  been  re- 
ared. The  period  of  religious  orders, 
however,  is  past,  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  for  in  these  countries  the  advano- 
iog  spirit  of  the  age  renders  all  monastic 
institutions  unnecessary ;  and  such  estab- 
Usfaments,  almost  every  where,  want 
money  and  popular  favor.  The  latest  or- 
der (established  bv  Leo  XII  in  1826)  is 
the  consregation  of  the  Blessed  Vii^  Ma- 
ry; ana  its  regulations,  besides  the  three 
rpgular  vows,  prescribe  a  fourth,  viz.  con- 
tinuance in  the  connexion. — See  lEitoire 
it9  OtdrtM  iKSfuufifues  d  si»ldatr»,  by 
KlsLyot  ^Pauis^  1714, 8  vols,  4to. ;  nawMUt 
idHion  revue  d  eorrigiej  anUe  de  813 
&r«ret,  1792  8  vo^d.,  4to.);  Pragmai. 
6t$chiehU  der  Vcr/uhrmden  MUnMor- 
kn,  with  a  prefiice  by  Wakh  (Leipsie, 
1774—83,  10  vols.),  by  Crome,  rector  of 
Simbeck. 

ORDINANCE  OF  THE  Marinx.  (See 
^onanereicd  JLow,) 

ORniiffANCEs  OP  Bilbao  is  a  code  of 
iommercial  laws,  which  for  more  than 
hree  centuries  was  generally  adopted  by 
II  the  commercial  tribunals  of  the  mon- 
reh  v  of  Spain,  until  it  became  the  law  of 
he  land,  and  was,  as  such,  incorporated 
a  the  compilationa  {recopSaeioneB)  of 
iWB.  Tbis  long  career  of^  authority  was 
snninated,  however,  May  30, 18!i29,  by  the 
fomuteation  of  r.  new  and  fiur  more  exteu- 
rre  code  of  commercial  lavra,  which  has 
een  put  in  operation  in  all  the  territories 
cknowledcing  the  govemment  of  the 
ouit  of  Madind.  The  ancient  code  is 
leiefofe  confined  to  the  Spanish  Amen- 
uk  republic^  which  have  been,  as  yet, 
ontei^ed  with  the  general  lavra  of  the 
Mtber  cotmtiy  up  to  the  time  of  thdr 
sparatioii :  in  so  rar  as  they  hare  not  been 
lodified  by  theur  independent  legisla- 
WBSL  It  may  be  expected,  hovrever, 
lat  the  new  Spmiish  code  will  be  receiv- 
1  befoie  lone  ^r  the  new  republics.  The 
idinaiioes  of  Bilbao  wefe  originally  com- 
iled  by  tbe  corporation  of  merchants  of  the 


city  of  Buigoa  It  is  not  apparent,  that 
any  foreign  code  of  laws  was  used  on  its 
formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  fea- 
tures are  so  truly  Spanish,  so  grave,  cir- 
cumstantial and  cautious,  that  we  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture,  in  the  absence  of 
any  historical  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  its 
enactments  are  moetiy  founded  on  the  ex- 
perience and  commercial  knowledge  of 
that  distingui^ed  body  of  merchants, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  by  a  royal  rescript  of  July 
21, 1494.  The  dty  of  Bilbao  vras  after-  . 
wards  allowed,  on  its  own  soficitation,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  by  a 
decree  of  queen  Juana,  dated  Seville,  in 
the  year  1511,  which  allowed  the  coiponna- 
tion  of  that  town  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  commercial  affiurs  Inr  means  of  a  tribu- 
nal established  by  itselL  The  ordinances 
are  divided  into  twenty-nine  chapters,  of 
which  the  first  eicdit,  mduding  tne  royal 
charter  of  queen  Juana,  treat  exclusively 
of  the  organization  of  the  corporation  and 
the  commercial  tribunal,  its  internal  regu- 
lation and  duties :  the  follovring  sixteen  re- 
late to  the  qualifications  of  merchants, 
their  various  relations  as  partnera,  com- 
mission merchants  and  general  dealers,  the 
laws  of  exchange^  bonds  and  letters  of 
credit,  the  laws  of  bankruptcy,  the  duties 
of  brokers,  supercargoes,  the  chartering 
of  vessels,  ship's  papen^  shipwrecks  and 
salvage,  average,  insurance,  and  the  allega- 
tions of  captains  and  mariners:  the  last  aye^ 
from  the  2jth  to  the  29th,  relate  chiefly  to 
the  duties  of  pik>t8,  lightermen,  ship-build- 
ers and  carpenters,  with  some  local  regula- 
tions of  great  minuteness. 

Ordinaeius.  Forthepro/essoretonlmff- 
rU  in  German  universities,  see  the  article 
UuiverMu. 

OaniNAET,  in  the  common  and  canon 
law ;  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurisdiction  in  ecclenastidu  matters.  In 
England,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  com- 
monly the  ordinary.  The  ordinary  of 
assizes  and  sessions  was  formeriy  a  dep- 
uty of  the  bidiop,  appointed  to  give  male^ 
foctors  the  neck-verse  (i.  e.  the  verse  which 
was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle  him  to  die 
benefit  of  cleigy ).  The  ordinary  of  New- 
gate is  one  who  attends  on  condemned 
culprits,  to  prepare  them  for  death.  The 
establisbment  of  persons  employed  by 
ffovemment  to  take  chaive  ofsnipsof  war 
Mud  up  in  harbors,  is  called  the  urdmant ; 
hence  a  ship  biid  up  under  the  care  of  tne 
master  attendant,  is  said  to  be  tn  ordmBory^ 
A  physician  or  chaplain  statedly  attending 
in  actual  service,  b  called  a  physician  or 
diaplain  ui  ordinary,  (For  the  pntft9Bort$ 
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crdmearii  in  the  GennaD  uniTenitiea,  see 
UnwerMes,) 

Ordinate.    (See  Parabola,) 

Ordutation;  the  cooeeciBtioii  of  a 
Christian  minister  or  priest  fi>r  his  office, 
his  admission  into  the  nainber  of  the  cler- 
fy.  With  many  Protestant  Sects  ordinsr 
uon  is  merely  a  solemn  act,  by  which  the 
person  to  be  ordained  is  publicly  declared 
by  the  ordainers  fit  Cbr  preaching,  and  to 
be  henceforward  one  of  the  clergy  or 
minisiiy  of  their  sea ;  the  ordaineis  ac- 
companying the  act  1^  prayera  and  by  ex- 
pounding to  the  candif  late  for  ordination 
the  sacred  duties  which  he  undertakes. 
The  English  church  coosiden  ordination 
as  a  real  consecration,  the  power  of  com- 
municating which  ba&  descended  from 
Christ  through  the  apostles  and  bishops; 
and  the  American  Episcopal,  church 
therefore  sent  to  England,  after  the  revo- 
lution, to  obtain  the  consecration  of  bish- 
ops, throu^  whom  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion is  descended  to  the  Episcopal  clergr 
of  the  U.  States.  (See  Ent^and,  Chwrek 
of;  dose  of  the  article.)  Fix  ordination 
in  the  English  church,  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articlee,  acknowledgment  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  king^  and  the  declaration  that  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  are  reqoiaita.  The  cer- 
emony of  OffliiuitioD  is  ^efformed  by 
the  bishop  by  the  imposition  of  hands  on 
the  person  to  be  ordained.  In  the  English 
church,  and  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
where  the  church  is  connected  with  the 
state,  ordination  is  a  requisite  to  preaching ; 
but  in  some  sects  ordination  is  not  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 
The  Catholic  church,  both  Roman  and 
Greek,  has  distinguished,  ever  since  the 
third  century,  eijfht  orders  (wrdtnea),  each 
of  which  is  conferred  with  peculiar  solem- 
nities. The  lower  or  petty  orders  of  the 
ancient  church  were  the  ofiiam,  or  door- 
keepers^ the  sacristan  (sexton),  who  tolled 
the  bell,  opened  the  church,  Aus.;  the 
UcUrti,  or  readers,  who  read  passages  of 
the  Bible  to  the  people;  the  eawmiit, 
whose  office  it  was  to  drive  out  evil  spir- 
its, and  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism, by  readinff  the  formula  of  exorcism  ; 
and  the  acolytiu,  (q.  v.)  These  four  mi- 
nor orders  are  generally  conferred  on  the 
same  day  by  the  bishop.  They  are  not 
consecrations,  do  not  confers  spiritual  dig- 
nity, nor  requune  celibacy ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  passed  through  them  m  order 
to  obtain  the  othen.    The  higher  ordoiB 


require  celifaaqr,  authorize  the  wwriif  df 
the  sacred  vestments  and  the  tonson,  tad 
stamp  the  individual  with  an  indeiifab 
character(cAarac<ertMfsiMif).  TheloMt 
of  these  is  the  subdeaoonship,  the  dads 
of  which  are  the  care  of  the  sacred  veneH 
the  decoration  of  the  altar,  dec,  and  tte 
chanting  of  the  epistle   to  the  soeielif. 
The  deacons  are  one  decree  higher,  wbo 
aervedurinc  mass  (distnbute  the  inM)t 
administer  baptism,  preach,  chant  the  g» 
pel  to  the  peof^  and  ara  ditttninirfw* 
nomthe  subdeacons  by  wearing  we  ifab 
aDddainmUea.  {q.Y.)    Still  big^  are  lk 
priests  or  presbyters,  who  admimner  dl 
the  sacraments,  except  ooofirmatioD  aid 
ordinatioa,and  wear  mass  Tesbnems  wIm 
celebrating  mass.     These  three  degieei 
are  also  usually  conferred  by  the  bUiop 
on  one  day.    The  hif^iest  deme  u  tA 
episcopal  ordination,  which  auuiorixeeiki 
b»hop  to  adminisler  the  BmenmeM  d 
confirmation  and  ordinadoo.    (8eeiKi4- 
ops.)    Bishops  are  consecrated  bjraicfc* 
bishops,  and  the  latter  do  not  reeeivetfl 
new  conseeratioii,  but  are  installed  sick- 
bishops  by  receiving  the  paUkam  fiera  llii 
pope.    The  Catholic  dogma  of  ordioatieB 
IS  founded  on  John  xx,  21  and  29;  wiNie 
Christ   says  to  the  aposdes;,    ''As  iiif 
Father  bath  scot  me,  even  so  send  I  yfla 
And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breaibad 
OB  ihem,  andaski  inito  tiieai.  Receive  je 
the  Holy  GnoaL"    The  spiiinial  powv 
of  ordination  it  considers  as  dcaoeoded 
fimn  the  apostles  through  the  bisbopa 

Orditance.  (See  Camrn^  M3kg$ 
Qmmeryf  Homtzgn^  MoHartJ) 

OaxADS.    (See  Mfmph§.) 

OaaooEi ;  the  name  by  which  that  fm- 
tion  of  the  territory  of  theU.  States  ww 
lies  west  of  the  Roclnr  meuntaina,  is  eott- 
monly  known.  It  KmiiB  a  diatuict  m^ 
graphical  regron,  but  has  no  indepeaw* 
official  existence.  Its  wcstom  andeamn 
limits  sre  clearly  defined  b^  the  Rockf 
mountains  and  the  Pacinc  osean,  ill 
southern  by  the  boundary  iina  bstwaM 
Spain  and  die  U.  States,  beii^  on  the  ps" 
aOel  of  43»  firom  the  mountains  ts  iki 
ooean.  The  northern  boundaiy  is  u^ 
tled«  but  is  often  bid  down  on  themip 
as  formed  by  the  parallel  of  ST*  noitfa,  ^ 
cause,  by  the  convention  of  ISM,  bstwafl 
Russia  and  the  U.  States,  it  was  8gii>< 
that  the  subfectsofthe  former  should  hm 
no  settlements  to  the  south  of  that  paiiM 
This  region  is  clainied  by  the  U.  Stateitf 
the  ground  of  priority  of  diaoovery,  «• 
amination  and  oocnpalion.  It  wai  ^ 
covered  by  an  AnMnean,  Gnnr,  wkstf* 
tared  the  luootfa  of  the  Cohmbw  (q.  v.)ii 
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1T90;  eiamined  by  Lewk  ami  Cterke^ 
by  order  of  the  government,  in  1805 ;  and, 
m  1811,  a  settlement  was  fbrmed  by 
American  citizens  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  caHed  Atioria,  which  was 
aken  by  the  Enclirii  in  18ia  The  Brit- 
ish govemment  denies  the  justice  of  this 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  north  of 
4S2P;  and,  by  a  convention,  made  in  1818 
(renewed  in  18S7)  between  the  parties,  it 
wag  agreed  that  all  the  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  should  be  open  for 
the  space  of  ten  years  to  both.  The 
bveadth  (^this  region,  fit>m  east  to  west,  is 
from  ten  to  fift^n  degrees  of  longitude 
(400  to  650  miles) ;  the  interior  is  moun- 
tainous^ but  the  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and 
the  climate  apreeable,  beinir  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  same  parafleb  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  iwincipal  river  is  the 
Columbia. 

Orsgok  River.    {^SoeCahunbiaRker.) 

Orkllana,  Francis ;  a  Spanish  officer, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
neat  river  of  the  Amazons  (q.  v.),  in  South 
iimerica.  This  river  is  sometimes  called 
lAer  his  name. 

Orbs.  Metals,  when  found  in  a  state 
»f  combination  with  other  substances, 
bave  the  name  of  oret .  They  are  in  ^n- 
sral  deposited  in  veins  of  various  thick- 
lesB,  and  at  various  depths  in  the  earth. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  pene- 
nte  from  the  surftce  of  the  earth  to  the 
'ein,  and  then  to  fbUow  it  in  whatever  di- 
eetion  it  may  lie.  The  hollow  places  thus 
onned  are  <»lied  mines,  and  the  men  em- 
^yed  in  them  are  denominated  miners, 
i^en  the  veins  are  at  a  great  depth,  or 
attend  to  any  considerable  distance  be- 
leath  the  surnice  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces- 
iffy,  at  intervals,  to  make  opening  or 
kufZf,  to  the  suriac«,  for  the  achnission 
Dd  circu]alion*of  air;  and  also  to  draw 
ffthe  water,  which  collects  at  the  bottom, 
y  roeaDB  of  drains,  pumps,  or  steam- 
Dgines^  an  the  simation  or  circumstances 
squire.  Afier  the  metallic  ores  are  drawn 
«m  the  mine,  they,  in  general,  go  through 
sveral  processes  before  they  are  in  a  state 
t  for  use.  Some  of  these  are  first  washed 
I  mnning  water,  to  clean  them  from  loose, 
uthy  pertides.  They  are  tiien  piled  to- 
Mher  with  combustible  substances^  and 
unity  or  roasted,  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
lem  of  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  with  which 
(6y  may  happen  to  be  comlnned,  and 
hieh  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of  fume  or 
Qoke.  Thus  having  been  freed  fix>m 
ipnriticss  they  undetgo  the  operation  of 
Akngt  in  funiaces  constructed  according 

the  nature  of  the  respective  metals,  or 


the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequentiy 
applied.  (See  Mine ;  also  Bron,  voL  vii,  p. 
70,  where  the  treatment  of  iron  ores  is  par- 
ticnlarly  described.) 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  of 
Clytemnestra,  the  hero  of  several  Greek 
tn^^ies^  in  which  be  is  represented  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  sister  ana  the  avengar 
of  his  father,  by  becoming  the  murderer 
of  his  mother.  Of  the  pieces  of  which 
his  histoiT  was  the  subject,  there  remain 
the  Coiphofri  and  the  Skmemdu  of  .£»- 
chylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the 
Orestes  and  J^kigema  in  Tauris  of  Eurip- 
ides. Orestes,  saved  b^  his  tutor,  with  the 
assistance  of  Electra,  from  the  fhte  of  his 
father,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
his  uncle  Strophius,  pnnce  of  Phoeis,  and 
formed  with  his  son  Pylades  that  intimate 
fHendship  which  has  become  proverbial. 
Called  upon  by  the  Delphian  god  to  avenge 
his  fiither,  he  hastens  back  to  Mycena. 
To  conceal  himself,  he  has  recourse  to  ar- 
tifice. His  tutor  and  Pylades  appear  with 
an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the 
ashes  of  Orestes.  Clytemnestra  hears  the 
news  of  her  son's  death  with  a  joy  which 
she  can  hardly  conc^ ;  but  she  soon  falls 
under  his  dagger.  iEgisthus  undergoes  a 
similar  fiite.  But,  according  to  die  no- 
tions of  the  Greeks,  the  murderer  of  his 
mother  became  a  prey  to  the  Eumenides. 
These  terrible  goddesses  unrelentingly 
pursue  the  unhappy  prince,  and  at  hk 
drive  him  to  madness.  He  flies  to  Del- 
phi, still  pursued  by  the  avenging  deities  ; 
but  an  oracle  of  the  god  informs  him  that 
his  torments  will  cease  when  he  shall  have 
carried  back  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tau- 
ris  to  Argos.  Upon  this  information  Ores- 
tes sails  with  Pylades  to  Tauria.  His  sis- 
ter Iphigenia  (q.  v.),*an  unknovm  stranger, 
was  here  living  as  a  priestess  of  Diana. 
An  old  law  commandea  fhat  every  stran- 

er  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess, 
hiffenia  was  about  to  ofiTer  up  her  broth- 
er ;  out  a  recognition  takes  place,  they 
seize  the  image  of  Diana,  and,  together 
with  Pylades,  come  to  Argos.  The  infers 
nal  deities  were  now  appeased.  Manied 
to  Hermione,  daughter  of  Menetooa,  Ores- 
tes ruled  over  his  paternal  kingdom  of 
Myoenn,  and  over  Argos,  upon  the  death 
of  its  kin^,  who  left  no  heirs.  An  oracle 
induced  bun  to  travel  mto  Arcadia,  whore 
he  lived  in  the  city  of  Orestia,  and  died 
at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  fiom  the  bite  of  a 
snake.  His  bones  were  afterwards  car- 
ried to  Sparta. 

Oaforo,  Earl  or.  (See  the  two  arti- 
cles Walpide.) 

Oroal^  or  Aroal.    (See  •^al,) 
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OaoAir.  This  word,  as  applied  to  nat- 
ural bodies,  signifies  a  part,  or,  if  we  may 
so  say,  a  group  of  parts  of  an  organized 
body,  that  is,  such  a  body  as  is  endowed 
with  an  inherent  life,  and  power  of  activi- 
ty, and  reproduction.  The  precise  idea 
or  oigan  depends  upon  the  idea  of  jife,the 
limits  of  which  cannot  be  accumtely  de- 
fined. The  point  at  which  life  ceases  is 
not  agreed  upon.  All  allow  that  plants  live. 
Some  philosophers  even  attribute  life  to 
crystals,  since  thev  follow  inherent  laws; 
butj^nerally  speaking,  the  expression  *^  or- 
gamc  worUr*  comprises  only  the  vegetable 
and  animal  worlcL  Man  stands  on  the 
highest  step  of  organic  life  among  all 
the  beings  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed ;  he  moves  vrith  liberty  and  conscious- 
ness ;  his  organization  is  the  most  com- 
plicate, delicate  and  perfect  The  various 
gradations  of  organized  being,  fifom  man, 
through  animals,  plants,  and  down  to  ciys- 
tak,  furnish  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
subject  of  study.    The  word  organs  as  ap- 

E lied  to  a  group  of  parts,  denotes  that  they 
ave  a  particuuir  office,  and,  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  an  independent  action,  as 
when  we  s^ak  of  organs  of  taste,  hear- 
ing, digestion,  &c 

'  OaoAir  (from  the  Greek  6^v9v) ;  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  which  contains,  virithin  a 
case,  a  number  of  pipes,  harmonically  ar- 
range into  which  wind  is  driven  by  bel- 
lows (hence  also  the  name  wind^rganj 
apyoyov  ffvcvfiaWicoy),  and  which  yield  tones 
when  the  player  touches  the  keys  connect- 
ed with  them.  The  chief  parts  of  an  organ 
are  the  pipes,  which  are  of  metal  (tin  and 
lead)  or  wood,  whose  length  and  diameter 
determine  the  depth  or  height  of  the  tone 
(they  are  sometimes  four,  eight,  nxteeu 
feet  long) ;  the  re^sters  or  stops,  b^  which 
the  entrance  of  wind  into  a  pipe  is  ref- 
lated ;  the  manual  or  key-board,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  several  rows  of  keys ;  the 
pedal,  the  bellows,  the  wind-trunk,  wind- 
chest,  sound-board%  &c.  The  greatest 
compass  of  the  manual  is 


Most  organs^  however,  only  eaitend  in  thfc 

manual  to  Z.     The    advantage    wfaidi 
C 

the  orsan,  like  every  other  instnunent  wiA 
a  key-board,  has,  viz.  that  melody  and  har* 
mony  can  be  produced  at  the  same  time; 
united  with  the  ouantiQr  and  Yariety  of  in 
voices^  makes  it  the  most  complete  of  mo- 
acal  instruments,  and  gives  it  a  fuloes 
and  magnificence  of  harmony,  which  ii 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
those  fine  gradations  of  strength  and  ddi- 
cacy  of  tone  which  the  viouiust,  fi»-  is- 
stance,    can    produce,   and    which  the 
Frenchman  Grenie  tried,  in  1811,  to  give 
to  the  organ,  by  his    Orgut  expreatiu. 
Besides,  the  oigan  has  the  advantage,  that 
each  tone  may  be  continued   in   equal 
strength  for  any  lencth  of  time,  so  diat  k 
is  peculiarly  proper  for  the  grave,  soteaui, 
Ugaio  style,  as  m  church  mosic,  and  for 
the  most  complicated  harraoniea  ;  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  requires  a  player  who 
is  fimiifiar  with  the  character  and  coor 
pass  of  harmony,  and  posBesses  the  akiS 
to  arranse  with  rapidity  his  musical  ideas,, 
and  to  choose  the  nest  means  for  their  ex- 
ecution.   A  good  player  on  the  piano, 
therefore,  is  not  necesaarily  equally  skilfol 
on  the  organ,  and  the  very  nxxle  of  finger- 
ing difi^  much,  on  account  of  the  vud; 
diSerent  character  of  the   instnimeoftw 
An  oi^gtm,  when  complete,  is  of  Ihiee-foU 
construction,  and  fiirnished  with  three  seu 
of  keys ;  one  for  what  is  called  the  gn^ 
organy  and  which  is  the  middle  set ;  a  sec- 
ond (or  lower  set)  for  the  choir  omtn ;  and 
a  third  (or  upper  set)  for  the  nwtf.     In  the 
great  organ^  the  principal  stops  are  the  two 
diapasons^  the  prine^al,  the  iw/^flhy  the 
JmeenOiy  the  sesqidaUerOy  the  mtxlipie,  or 
fiamiturty  tlie  irumpd^  the  dariony  and  thr 
comd.    The  dunr  organ  usually  contaiv 
the  stont  diapagon,  the  dyicianay  the  prvh 
cipal,  xheJUde,  the  twelfth,  the  ftowoow,  ami 
the  vox  humana.    The  swdi  compriaes  the 
two  diapasoMy  tlie  prmajHd,  the  hauAt^ 
trumpet  and  comet.    Besides  the  cmmpktt 
orgcm,  there  are  other  organs  of  less  ant 
and    more   limited    power,   adapted   l> 
church,  chai)e1  and  cnamber  use.    Some 
persons,  particularly  Jews,  suppose,  hit 
without  foundation,  that  the  orsan  w» 
used  even  in  the  temple  of  ^lonsse 
Some  derive  its  origin  nom  the  bagp^; 
others,  with  more  probahiliw,  from  an  mt 
strument  of  the  Greeks,   thouj^  a  ntj 
imperfect  one, — the  toatetMargam^ — as  ilii 
knovm  that  the  firat  ormis  used  m  iMk 
came  thitlier  from  the  Greek  eaipireT  % 
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if  aid  that  pope  Vkellianus  (died  671) 
caused  organs  to  be  set  up  in  some  Ro-  ' 
mao  cbiucbes  in  the  seventh  centuiy. 
(See  CeeQieu)  Organs  were  at  first  porta- 
bfe.  The  organs  now  in  use  are  consid- 
ered an  invention  of  the  Germans ;  but 
respecdng  the  time  of  this  invention  opin- 
ions differ.  It  is  said  by  some,  that,  as 
early  as  1298,  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg 
lost  an  organ  by  Gre,  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  a  *<  water-oivan.''  Others  assert, 
that  the  fint  oi^^  of  we  kind  now  in  use 
was  built  in  &e  year  1312,  by  a  German 
at  Venice.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of 
oigans  was  not  common  before  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  the  beginning,  the  in- 
strument was  very  imperfect ;  it  was  use- 
ful only  in  fixing  the  pitch  of  the  voice 
parts,  which  was  effected  by  touching,  or 
rather  pressing  down,  a  key  two  inches 
wide,  and  pretty  thick,  when  a  hymn  was 
8UDg.  The  first  or|;ans  seldom  had  more 
than  two  keys,  which  were  so  larseand 
difficult  to  be  moved,  that  probably  this 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  expression 
**  to  thump  the  organ."  They  were  porta- 
ble, and  had,  peniaps,  no  register.  The 
keys  in  time  became  smaller,  and  between 
the  diatonic  tones  the  semitones  were  in- 
serted. The  left  hand,  also,  was  occupied 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  key-board.  In 
1444,  H.  Drondorf  of  Mayence  built  a 
great  oxnm,  with  a  pedal.  According  to 
others,  Bemhard,  a  German,  organist  to 
die  doge  of  Venice,  built  the  firat  oiigan 
with  a  pedal,  between  the  years  1470  and 
1480.  The  lai^B^est  organ  known  till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  that  in 
the  church  of  St  Blasius,  at  Brunswick, 
built  by  H.  Kranz,  in  1499.  Improve- 
ments of  the  organ  succeeded  quickly  in 
the  sixteenth  century ;  the  division  of  all 
the  pipes  into  different  stops  was  now  inr 
vented,  and  the  tune  of  the  instrument 
was  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  choir. 
HiebellowB  were  particularly  improved, 

Still  then,'20 to  24  pair  had  often  exist- 
in  one  organ,  requiring  fit>m  ten  to 
twelve  men  to  tmd  them.  But  the  pres- 
ent degree  of  perfec&Mi  eould  not  be  ob- 
tamed  until  Christian  Fomer  had  invented, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wmd-^ku^ 
by  which  an  equal  pressure  of  wind  can 
he  obtauied  m  all  thebellowB.  The  largest 
eigan  is  that  in  St  Peter's  church  in 
Rome :  it  has  a  hundred  stops.  The 
mat  organ  in  Goilitz  (built  m  1703)  has 
57  stops  and  3270  soundinjr  pipes.  The 
ennn  in  the  minster  of  Strasburg  has 
%QS  pipes ;  that  at  Ulm,  in  Suabia,  over 
0000  pipes.  In  Rothenbuig^  on  the  Tau- 
ber,  ana  in  Halberstadt,  there  are  organs 
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on  which  three  jphiyen  rtmy  peiferai  at 
the  same  time.  The  onan  in  the  church 
of  Maiy  Magdalen,  at  fieslau,  has  3343 
pipes.  The  largest  metallic  pipe  weighs 
3j|  cwts.,  is  12^  ells  long,  and  14  inches  in 
diameter.  Vogler  has  attracted  much 
notice  by  his  spiem  for  aimpUQring  the 
construction  of  organs.  An  organ  of 
posteboard,  at  Sa'mteo,  built  by  ftther 
Julian,  producee  agreeable  tmies.  in  Paris, 
some  time  ago,  an  organ  was  built  of  play- 
in|;  cards.  We  have  seen  an  instrument 
viith  a  key-board  like  that  of  an  organ,  the 
tones  of  which,  however,  were  produced 
by  the  fiiction  of  wood;  and  the  news- 
papers lately  announced  the  invention  of 
an  instrument  which  produce  agreeable 
sounds  by  the  striking  together  of  flints, 
made  by  M.  Backstein  of  Cassel,  who 
calls  this  instrument  MPEone^Mlieem.— -The 
hand  or  hcord  organs  consist  of  a  movable, 
turning  cylinder,  called  a  &arre(,  on  which, 
by  means  of  vmes,  pins  and  staples^  are 
set  the  tunes  it  is  mtended  to  perform. 
These  pins  and  staples,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the  kevs  within, 
and  give  adinisBion  to  the  wind  fitmi  the 
belk>w8  to  the  pipes.    The  handHnrran  is 

Sinerally  portable,  and  so  contrived  that 
e  same  action  of  the  hand  which  turns 
the  barrel,  gives  motion  to  the  bellows. 
(For  ufaUr-oimnj  see  IfykaidkonJj 

OaoANic  La.wb  is  the  name  given  in 
France,  and  also  in  Germany,  to  such  laws 
as  directly  affect  the  fimdamental  political 
organization  of  a  country.  Thus  the  kw 
which  changed  the  proviaions  in  the  ccm- 
stitution  of  the  U.  states  respecting  the 
election  of  the  president<«nd  vice-president 
(see  EUction),  would  be  called  by  the 
French  an  orgamc  law;  and  thus  die  «e- 
furfut-covmittn,  which  'declared  Bonaparte 
consul  for  life,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
were  called  arga/Mc  BmatuM-wnavJJtOi 
However,  the  French  apply  this  temrnot 
only  to  those  laws,  which,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  woidd  be  called  by  us  rrfornuofihe 
contHMiion^  but  also  to  every  law  which, 
as  the  Eneydapidie  Modeme  eqircBBCs  it, 
is  die  anplication  of  the  theory  contained 
in  the  tundameotal  law  as  charter.  Tlie 
wwds  are  these :  La  UnfondamenkiUqud 
que  mni  mm  fiom,  n'e«f  qSw^efradamaiuni 
dtpnneipei.  JU8Uni€rgamqu€$  sanfPfqf- 
pUeation  de  eette  fhiaru.  Lt  prinam  eH 
dans  la  charter  la  garaniU  dans  la  toi  or- 
ganique  (The  fimdamental  law,  however 
called,  is  but  a  proclamation  of  principles. 
Organic  laws  are  the  apphcation  of  this 
theory.  The  principle  is  in  the  charter, 
the  application  in  the  organic  law). 
OnoAinc  RxJCAiif s ;  those  animal  and 
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Yegetable  substances  which  are  contain- 
ed in  rocky  strata,  or  found  loose  in  die 
earth.  The  study  of  them  has  someiiines 
been  denominated  oryMogy.  Xenopba- 
nes,  more  than  400  years  before  Christ, 
was  led  to  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  by  discovering  the  remains  of 
different  marine  animals  imbedded  in 
rocks  and  under  the  suriace  of  the  earth. 
Herodotus  ascertained  the  existence  of 
forail  shells  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt, 
and  was  thereby  induced  to  believe  that 
the  sea  must  have  once  covered  those 
parts.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  this  author,  and  which  were 
built  at  so  early  a  period  that  no  satisfilc- 
tor^  accounts  could,  be  derived  fxx>m  tra- 
dition concerning  them,  the  stones  were 
found  to  contain  the  remains  of  marine 
animals,  and  particulariy  of  such  as  exist 
no  longer  in  a  recent  state,  and  differ  es- 
sentially from  all  known  animals.  These 
were  supposed  by  Strabo,  who  saw  the 
fragments  of  these  stones  lying  around  the 
pyramids,  to  be  the  petrified  remains  of 
the  lentils  which  had  been  used  for  food 
by  the  workmen.  In  the  works  of  Pliny 
many  fossil  bodies  are  mentioned,  particu- 
larly the  bucardia,  resembling  an  ox's 
heart,  but  which  was,  doubdess,  a  cast 
formed  in  a  bivalve  shell ;  glossopetra,  bear- 
ing the  form  of  a  tongue,  and  supposed 
to  fall  from  the  moon  when  in  its  wane ; 
bammites,  resembling  the  spawn  of  a  fish ; 
horns  of  ammon,  resembling  in  form  the 
ram*8  horn ;  lepidotes,  like  the  scales  of 
fishes;  meionites,  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  seeds  of  the  poppy ;  brontie,  look- 
ing like  the  head  of^  a  tortoise ;  spongites, 
which  resembled  the  sponges ;  and  phy- 
cites,  sea  weeds  and  rushes.  Modem  In- 
vestigations have  brought  these'  remains 
to  Ught,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  varietv 
of  forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with 
the  widest  possible  distribution.  The 
lowest  and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth, 
when  penetrated  to  a  very  {pneat  depth, 
exhibit  strata  containing  mnumerable 
marine  productions.  Similar  formations 
compose  hills,  and  even  mountains,  in 
which  tha  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  rock ;  and 
they  are  often  in  such  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  that  even  the  smallest  of 
them  retain  their  most  delicate  processes. 
Every  part  of  the  globe,  of  any  consid- 
erable extent,  exhibits  the  same  phe- 
nomenon; and,  what  is  at  length  per- 
fectly'  established  respecting  these  pro- 
ductions, they  differ  in  specific,  and  often 
in  generic  resemblances,  from  the  shells 
of  the  preseot  day,  and  the  dififorences 


between  the  extinct  and  living  riieUs  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  d^xMito 
that  overspread  the  surfiioe  of  the  eaith. 
To  illustrate  the  variety  which  exirts 
among  these  fossils,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  disagree  with  recent  shells,  we  will 

S've  the  results  of  the  examination  cf 
ritish  fossil  shells.  The  number  of  gen- 
era at  present  known  to  English  natural- 
istB  is  135,  which  comprise  1265  speeie& 
Of  these 

58  genera  are  simple  univalves,        Sftdtn. 

wiiich  comprise  401 

62  **        simple  bivalves,  ....  563 

3  **        complicated  bivalves,  •    51 

12  *<         muldlocular  univalves,  230 

To  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  ofte 
different  classes  contained  in  sutoa  of 
different  periods,  we  make  three  principal 
divisions  in  the  formations  oontaming  er- 
ganic  remains:  the  firatis  the  most  an- 
cient series;  the  second  or  middle  division 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  secoodaiy 
strata,  and  the  third  consists  of  the  tertaoj 
deposits.  The  first,  which  is  the  low- 
est or  most  ancient  divinon,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  series  of  formation  £— 
1.  Carboniferous  order  of  Mr.  Coiiy- 
beare, 


Simple  univalves, 27 

Simple  bivalves, 91 

Complicated  bivalves, 46 

Multilocular  univalves 33 

140 

2.  From  the  carix>niferous  to  the  Iim  ia- 

elusive, 

Simple  univalves, f 

Simple  bivalves, 39 

Complicated  bivalves 5 

Multilocular  univalves SO 

9 

The  second  or  middle  division,  fiom  tfct 
has  upwards,  includes  the  entire  oOBif 
series,  and  the  strata  up  lo  the  ebalc,  i»> 
elusive : — 

Simple  univalves, 106 

Simple  bivalves,      395 

Complicated  bivalves, 0 

Multilocular  univalves, 130 


The  third,  or  most  recent  diviakNi,  c 
prises  all  the  beds  above  the  chalk,  or  At 
tertiary  formations  t-~ 
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Simple  univalves, 259 

Simple  bivalves, 141 

GompUcated  bivalvei^ 0 

Mululocular  univalves,   • 8 

408 

7%e  sfaelb  of  the  most  ancieot  fonnations 
exceed,  in  complezity  of  structure,  those 
in  the  subsequent  strata,  and  in  our  pres- 
ent seas.  Tbev  are  mote  freauently  en- 
dowed with  that  complicatea  structure 
which  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  rise 
and  sink  with  them  in  the  water.  Of  this 
dasB  are  the  numerous  race  of  many- 
chambered  univalves— the  nautilites,  the 
unmooites,and  orthoceratites ;  and  of  the 
dasB  of  complicated  bivalves  are  the 
apiiifen^  and  tne  genera  pentamerus  and 
pMoctus.  The  table  given  above  fur- 
nisbes  the  means  of  comparing  the  num- 
ben  which  existed  in  each  class,  during 
separate  periods,  or  geological  periods. 

Fint  Dwmtm. — ^Ancient  strata,  including 
Uas. 

Speclei. 

Sunple  univalves,    36 

Simple  bivalves, 67 

Complicated  bivalves, 51  ?  |o^ 

MuWlocular  univalves,  * .  83  S^ 

237 

Sutmd  and  third  Dtmtoru.— Remaining 
strata,  above  the  lias  up  to  diluvi- 
an. 

Specieii 

Simple  univalves, 365 

Simply  bivalves^ 516 

Complicated  bivalves ,      0  ?  -.^w 

Multaooulor  univalves,  ....  .  147  5  '*' 

1028 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  the  number 
of  complex  species  in  the  first  division  is 
Deariy  equal  to  those  in  the  immense  se- 
ries of  succeeding  strata,  134  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  lowest,  and  147  to  the  remain- 
der. But  the  individuals  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  in  the  older  strata  than  in 
the  latei^  and  give  a  more  decided  char- 
acter to  those  fonnations  than  appeam 
fiom  a  comparison  of  genera  or  species; 
and  the  class  of  complicated  bivalves  is 
wholly  limited  to  this  older  division.  The 
difference  is  still  more  striking  when  we 
compare  the  first  with  the  thira  division ; 
the  simple  univalves  in  the  former  beinf 
to  those  in  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  seven ;  but  the  complicated  species 
in  the  same  divisions  are  in  the  reverse 
ratio  neariy  of  seventeen  to  one.     On 


eomi 


iparinff  the  propoitiiHis  which   the 
Bee  of  sf 


shells  under  each  division  bear 
to  each  other,  difierences  equally  remark- 
able are  observable.  Thus  the  univalves 
in  the  fint  division  are  to  the  complex 
species  as  one  to  four;  in  the  second  at 
one  to  one  and  one  thiid  only ;  and,  in  the 
third,  as  thirty-two  to  one ;  so  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  t^  an« 
dent  formations  are  characterize  by 
complicated  shells,  the  middle,  series  b^ 
bivalves,  and  the  upper  by  simple  bi- 
valves. The  organic  remains  of  land  ani- 
mals imbedded  in  strata,  and  disperaed 
through  diluvial  gravel,  do  not  exclusively 
belong  to  species  at  present  unknown; 
thouff  h  this  is  the  case  with  such  as  are 
not  mund  venr  near  the  surfiice;  many 
of  these  are  of  species  still  inhabiting  the 
countries  where  they  are  thus  found; 
while  of  the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  they 
either  belong  to  species  at  present  inhab- 
iting remote  countries,  or  to  species  and 
genera  now  wholly  unknown.  In  vari- 
ous pans  of  this  counbry  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  the  elephant  and  masto- 
don; in  Ireland  baye  been  found  the 
remains  of  the  deer,  of  a  size  &r  exceed- 
ing any  now  known ;  and  in  Scotland 
have  been  found  the  remains  of  the  elk» 
as  Well  as  those  of  an  animal  of  the  ox 
kind,  but  larger  than  even  the  unis.  In 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  and,  indeed, 
in  most  parts  of  JGurope,  remains  of  large 
animals  have  been  found.  According  to 
Pallas,  fix>m  the  Tanais  to  the  continental 
ancle  nearest  to  America,  there  is  hardly 
a  n?er  in  this  immense  space,  especially 
in  the  plains,  upon  the  snores  or  in  the 
bed  of  whi«*h  havo  not  been  found  the 
bones  of  elephants,  and  of  other  animals 
not  of  that  climate.  From  the  mountains 
by  which  Asia  is  bounded  to  the  frozen 
shores  of  the  ocean,  all  Siberia  is  filled 
vrith  prodigious  bones.  The  best  fossil 
ivoiy  IS  found  in  countries  nearest  to  the 
Aretic  circle,as  wellas  in  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries, which  are  much  colder  than  Europe 
under  the  same  latitude.  The  number 
of  bones  which  have  been  discovered  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  veiy  considerable,  not 
only  in  Siberia,  but  in  Germany,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  An  entire  animal 
of  this  species,  still  retaining  its  skin,  iat 
and  muscles^  has  been  dug  near  the  river 
Wilhoui,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia,  fifom 
under  a  hill  which  is  covered  with  ice  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year;  and,  more  re- 
cently, an  elephant  has  been  found  im- 
bedded in  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena, 
in  the  same  country.  This  last  was  cov- 
ered by  hair  oi  two  kinds ;  one  short,  fine. 
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and  diiped,  ranmhlnf  wool,  and  die 
other  long,  like  brisdes.  The  flesh  wae 
still  in  auch  high  preserYation  diat  it  was 
eaten  b^  dogs.  At  preseot,  there  are  but 
two  existing  species  of  elephants ;  one 
(the  Asiatic)  being  distinguished  by  its 
grinders  being  divided  into  transveise  and 
nearly  panllel  plates^  and  the  other  (the 
Afiii^)  having  these  pktes  disposea  in 
lozedge-like  fonns.  The  elephantine  re- 
mains found  in  Siberia  have  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  no  existing  species;  for,  though 
the  teeth  are  fonned  of  plates  disposed  par- 
allel to  each  other,  as  in  the  Aaatic,  these 
pistes  are  thinner  and  more  numerous* 
Several  ovadnipedfi  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
veiy  mucn  like  the  laige  monitors  now 
existing  in  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in 
the  bituminous  slates  oi  Tburingta,  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  fishes  of  genera  now 
unknoii^  The  Alpine  limestone  of  Ger- 
many and  Lonraine  has  produced  skele- 
tons <^  a  large  sea  tortoise,  whose  shells 
might  be  fiom  six  to  eight  feet  in  length. 
The  idUhuogayrus  (discovered  by  sir  £. 
Home)^  of  the  reptile  ftmily,  has  a  head 
like  the  lizard,  armed  with  conical  and 
pointed  teeth,  enormous  eyes,  a  s|»ne 
composed  of  flattened  vertebnn,  slender 
ribs,  and  lour  limbs,  of  which  die  femora 
and  humeri  are  short  and  thick.  This 
extraoidinary  animal,  of  which  fovat  spe^ 
cies  hare  been  discovered,  and  of  which 
the  largest  is  twenty  feet  long,  is  found 
imbedded  in  the  oolitic  and  lias  lime- 
stones. The  jnlenoiouriit,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Conybeare,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
same  formation,  is  still  more  monstrous  m 
size.  It  has  similar  limbs,  but  more  elonr 
gated  and  flexiblo.  ha  9hould«p  and  pnU 
vis  are  stronger,  its  vertebm  m6re  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  lizards,  but  distinguished 
flom  all  oviparous  and  viviparous  quadru- 
peds by  a  slender  neck,  as  long  as  its  body, 
rising  fix)m  the  trunk  like  the  body  of  a 
serpent,  and  terminated  by  a  veiy  small 
head.  Of  this  hydra-like  monster  five 
species  are  already  known.  They  were 
mscovered  in  England,  and  have  since 
been  found  in  France  and  Germany. 
Still  another  very  remarkable  genus  of 
reptiles^  found  in  the  o5lite  and  tlie  higher 
sands,  is  called  the  megaUmaurui  ;  for, 
with  the  shape  of  lizards,  and  particularly 
of  the  moniton^  <^  which  it  has  the  cut- 
ting and  indented  teeth,  it  exceeded  sev- 
enty feet  in  length.  It  was  discovered  in 
England  bv  Mr.  Buckland,  and  has  since 
been  found  in  France  and  Germany.  But 
the  most  remarkable  animal  found  in  the 
daty  limestones  is  the  flying  lizard — a  rep- 
tile with  a  wry  short  tail,  a  kmg  body,  a 


muzzle  gready  eztmid^  and  anned  widi 
sharp  teeth,  snppoited  on  lugh  legi^  tte 
anterior  extreuM^  having  one  eieemlf 
long  claw,  which  is  imagined  to  kiif 
|(iven  support  to  a  membfane  fbn  sarttio- 
mg  it  in  the  air,  together  with  four  <Mb» 
toes  of  ordinary  size,  terminated  by  hook- 
ed ekwB.    Three  species  of  this  tsamtf- 
dinary  genus  have  beea  found,  all  of 
which  are  very  smalL    The  smaani^ 
found  in  the  chalk  mountain  of  St  FeM; 
near  Maestrii^t,  is  upwards  of  tifen^4fO 
feet  in'  length.    Its  jaws  are  armed  ailb 
veiy  strong  teeth,  and  its  palsss  is  hmtkr 
ed  vrith  teeth  alsa    It  has  more  than  1)^ 
vertebne  in  Its  spine ;  and  iti  tail  is  li|li 
and  broad,  and  must  have  fonned  a  IB191 
vertical  oar.   Scarcely  less  remaikiMe  on 
the  organic  remains  found  by  the  odB- 
brated  Cuvier  in  the  gypsum  qoanln 
about  Paris.     They  belong  to  oomrI 
fiuniiies,  some  of  which  ressmbis  iko 
tapirs,  othere  the  rhinoceros,  otbeislko 
otter,  though  nearly  as  laige  as  the  wild 
boar.     B^des  the   pachydennato,  ikt 
same  ouanies  aJSbrd  canivora,  many  mi 
of  Inros,  crocodiles  and  tortoises.   T«o 
other  remarkable  animal^  whidi  fbmwd  t 
part  of  a  creation  of  living  beings  asiBrior 
to  that  at  present  existinff  upon  our  eoid^ 
are  the  meg(rihmuM  of  Paraguay,  and  iho 
tntgaUffiyx  of  Virginia.     They  are  mf 
posed  by  Cuvier  to  belonr  to  the  famif 
of  edtnUdOf  and  may  be  ^aced  betwoflo 
the  sloths  and  the  ant-eatea«;  hut  neartf  » 
the  former  than  to  the  latter. — As  reEpe« 
vegetable  remains  in  a  fbsoil  state,  subier 
ranean  collections  of  bituminized  wool 
and  other  vegeifhle  matter,  are  fband  H 
various  <lop(£l  in  difllanottt  jpaits  of  tho 
worid.    Cannell  coal,  as  wen  ss  andsi- 
cite,  frequendy  exhibits  traces  orhgneoM 
texture   in  its  substance,   which  oodd 
have  been  derived  only  from  wood.   Ik* 
argillaceous  iron-stone  and  slates  that  le- 
company  coal  contain,  with  remains  of 
many  other  unknown  vecetaUes,  parts  of 
various  cryptoganious  {Nsnts,  the  reotfl 
^alogies  of  wliich   sre  found  only  ■ 
tropi<»]  xeponB.    It  is  impossible  10  ^10 
an  idea,  without  figures,  of  the  besn^flrf 
variety  of  the  impressions  tbtts  found  ii 
the   argillaceous  and   bituminous  ohli 
formations  of  the  coal  measures^— €» 
ceming  the  mineral  matters  which  ooiv 
into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  do- 
nominated  neirj^aefiont-— and  aH  OMOsir 
remains  are  thus  termed  whose  onmumf^ 
tides  have  given  pla^  to  matter  or  anontr 
sort— they  are  chiefly  of  three  kmdo^  rit 
calcareous,  silicious  and  arisiUaoeoiis.  hos 


and  copper  pjrrites  are 


ansiUaoe 
»  mund 


peHbnr 
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kig  the  Bttme  part,  tboogli  with  ksB  fre- 
queoev  than  the  eubacanoe  first  mention- 
ed   Fluor  rarel  V  occurs  as  the  repladng 
material  of  foesiM.    The  precise  manner 
io  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it  is 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  conceiye  of  s  in 
general,  we  are  sure  that  the  mineral 
matter  is  slowly  deposited  by  intromission 
into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of 
the  offganic  bodv,  or  is  introduced  to  fill 
the  si^aces  which  have  been  produced  by 
the  partial  removal  of  the  original  oiganic 
substance. — ^In  conclusion,  we  have  only 
to  renuuk  conceminff  these  monuments  of 
former  worlds,  that,  m  the  se^ral  forma- 
tioDs  composing  tne  outer  part  of  the 
earth  down  to  the  primitive  rocks,  the 
fossil  remains  which  they  contain  vary  in 
each  fi>nnation,  and  at  the  same  time  dif- 
fer fiom  those  beings  which  now  exist 
The  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain fonnations,  ^nd  the  general  ainee- 
meot  with  each  oUier  of  the  fijssils  of  the 
same  formations,  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  these  several  ibnna|faDS  were  the 
consequences  of  successlV  changes  ef- 
fected on  the  earth's  surfiice;  and  that 
the  contained  fiMsils  are  the  preserved  re- 
mains of  the  several  creations  which  had 
been  successively  formed  to  accord  with 
the  state  of  the  planet  under  its  several 
changes.    In  the  lower,  and  consequently 
earlier  formed,  strata,  are  found  the  iMtu- 
minized  remains  of  unknown  ve^tables ; 
and  in  the  masses  of  mountain  hmestone 
are  immense  accumulations  of  crinoideal 
and  terebratular  remams,  of  the  numerous 
species  of  which  tribes  scarcely  a  living 
individual  can  now  be  found.    Here  also 
exist  the  muhilocuhur  univalves  in  such 
abundance,  while  the  genuarMfMus  is  the 
only  one  of  this  fiunuy  whose  existence 
through  a  few  species  is  continued  to  the 
present  day.    The  fossils  of  the  next  su- 
perior formation — tlie  lias— afibrd  proofs, 
also,  of  their  having  been  the  production 
of  a  distinct  creation.    But  the  most  de- 
cided proof  of  these  fossils  being  the  re- 
mains of  another  world,  and  of  a  distinct 
creation,  is  their  containinff  relics  of  a 
tribe  of  enormousniarine  anunals,  such  as 
quadrupeds  possessinff  the  blended  struc- 
ture offish  and  lizard,  no  traces  of  which 
have    been   observed   in  the   preceding 
strata.    The  fossil  remains,  through  the 
succeeding  higher  fonnations  of  o51ite, 
green  sand,  chalk  and  clay,  show  new 
genera,  both  of  saurian  and  testaceous  an- 
imals ;  and  when  we  follow,  on  the  sur- 
fiice of  the  vast  mass  of  upper  clay,  the 
traces  of  diluvial  action,  and  the  desola- 
tion which  accompanied  the  lost  grand 


catastrophe  n^ich  the  planet  appean  t» 
have  sustained,  we  there  find  the  remains 
of  another  creation — the  terrestrial  Quad- 
rupeds. These  changes  m  the  state  of  the 
planet,  and  this  partial  destruction,  appear 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  the  creation  of 
man,  and  of  such  ouadnipeds  and  other 
animals  as  were  nt  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  afler  its  last  chanse :  fh>m  whence 
it  appean  that  beings  nave  proceeded^ 
gradually  increasing  in  superiority,  from 
testaceous  animals  t^ipeptiles,  marine  and 
fresh  water  amphibia,  quadrupeds,  and, 
lastly,  to  man. — For  further  information, 
see  Parkinson'^  Orgame  Rtmams  of  a  /Vr- 
mer  ffbrU  (London,1804^1],avol8.,4to.); 
and  hiahiroduetiontoihe  StuAf  of  Orgame 
FoM  RmamM  (1822} ;  Buckkind<^  lU- 
liqidaDUvioianayLo^  and 

Cuvier's  great  worit  Ofieinent  FhMHu 
(3d  ed.,  1^  5  vols.);  Schlottheim's  Bti- 
tr&gt  2ur  Flora  dor  vntenodt;  and  Stem- 
bera's  DanUUung  der  Flora  dor  Vorweli; 
Liiik's  UrweU  und  da»  JUtertkum  (Ber- 
lin, 1621);  Schubert's  Vrwdtunddie  FSx- 
sUme  (Dresden,  1832);  and  Krflger's  Get^ 
ehidde  der  UrweU  (Quedlinburg,  1822> 
Godman's  Natural  History  describes  the 
fossil  remains  of  North  America.  See, 
also,  our  articles  Gtoloru,  Moilodon,  Mam- 
moihy  Megalothaiumf  Megaioiaurua,  &c 

Oroam OI.OOT ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
branch  of  physiology  which  treats,  in  par- 
ticukur,  of  the  difierent  organs  of  aniinak^ 
eq)ecia]lv  of  the  human  species.  It  is,  as 
may  well  be  imagined,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  branches  of  natural  science. 

Oaeiss  (^yia);  the  mystic  rites  and 
wild  revels,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chus ;  also  the  festivals  and  mysteries  of 
other  deities.  (See  Baeehus^  and  Mysteries^ 
The  term  has  hence  been  applied  to  any 
sceneof  riotous  mirth  andexcessiverevelry. 

Orientai.  Empire.  •  (See  ByutnHm 
Empirt.) 

ORlEiffTAL  Literature.  This  vast 
field  of  learning,  which  comprises  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  nauons,  some  of 
which  are  totally  distmct  fit>m  others,  has 
been  cultivated,  in  recent  times,  with  great 
zeaL  Net  only  is  the  number  of  Oriental 
languages,  now  studied,  much  greater 
than  formerly,  but  they  are  much  more 
aocuniely  known.  Formeriy,  even  ther 
most  celebrated  Orientalists,  m  general, 
possessed  but  a  superficial  knowled^j 
and  the  diflbrence  between  the  leammff 
required  from  a  clasacal  phik)k>gist,  and 
that  expected  from  an  Orientalist,  in  his 
branch,  was  very  great.  Many  Oriental- 
ists were  unable  to  conjugate  or  decline 
the  Arabic  correctly.    The  grammatical 
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knowMge  of  ■ome  of  theie  lan^uagw 
has  become  much  more  profound  in  our 
time,  though  there  have  been,  yet,  com- 
pmtiyely  few  Oriental  works  printed. 
This  great  change  must  be  traced,  in  part, 
to  the  writing  «  SilFestre  de  Sacy,  who 
may  be  considered  as  havinc  more  Imovii- 
edge  of  Arabic  than  an]r  omer  European 
scalar.  His  Grammmrt  Arabe  (Paris, 
1810)  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the 
amdy  of  this  language,  and  indirectly  in- 
fluenced the  study  of  j^eiaan  and  Hebrew. 
Tiiis  progress  is,  iii  part,  also  attributable 
to  the  zetd  and  activity  of  the  English  in 
India,  which  have  been  exeited  not  only 
on  the  Indian  languages,  but  also  in  the 
publication  of  Persian  and  Arabian  works. 
From  English  presses  in  the  Blast  Indies, 
at  Serampore  and  Calcutta,  and  fifom  the 
Turkish  in  Scutari  and  Constantinople, 
have  issued  the  most  important  works  of 
Oriental  literature ;  for  instance,  the  origi- 
nal dictionaries  of  the  Arabs,  Persians 
and  Turks.  Not  only  has  the  study  of 
the  languages  been  much  extended  in  re- 
cent, times,  but  much  has  been  done  for 
its  application  to  scientifical,  historical, 
l^grapfalcal,  mythological  and  philosoph- 
ical investigations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  instances  are  not  wanting,  in 
which  inquirers  have  been  seduced,  by 
these  discoveries,  to  enoneous  theories, 
particularly  through  unfounded  etymolo- 
gies. Five  Asiatic  societies  have  been 
established,  by  Europeans,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  study  of  Oriental  literature, 
three  of  which  are  in  India  (in  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras),  and  are  composed 
of  scholais  and  military  men.  Each  of 
them  publishes  its  Transactions.  That 
of  Calcutta  has  published  15  volumes,  un- 
der the  name  of  Asiatic  Researches.  That 
of 'Bombay,  of  a  much  later  date,  has  pub- 
lished at  least  3  vohimes.  The  two  other 
societies  are  that  of  Paris  (founded  in  1823, 
under  the  presidency  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy), 
and  that  of  London  (royal  Asiatic  society, 
founded  in  1820,  unaer  the  presidency  of 
Colebrooke).  The  Paris  society  publnhes 
the  JfnamalMatique.  The  Londcm  soci- 
ety has  published  3  volumes  of  extremely 
valuable  Transactions.  The  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal is  also  published  in  London,  which  is 
usefol  for  Asiatic  intelligence,  but  in 
whkh,  however,  the  literary  ailicles  are 
not  generally  of  a  very  high  character. 
l%e  Annals  of  Oriental  litmture,  begun 
some  years  ago  in  London,  ceased  with 
^e  3d  volume.  Similar  periodicals  ap- 
pear in  Calcutta  and  Malacca.  Germany 
has,  in  this  department,  the  Hmdgmben 
dar  Oriento  (Mines  of  the  East),  puUished 


at  Vienna,  chiefly  euppovtsd  by  the  i 
of  Von  Hammer,  and  SchlegePs  Miidke 
BiUUiih€k,  published  at  Bonn.    Thereaie 
institutions  for  instructioo  in  the  Orientol 
languages  at  Fort  Wilham  in  the  East 
Indies,  at  Haylevbiiiy  in  finglaiid  (ftr 
officen  of  the  EaA  India  oonmaDyly  at 
Paris,  Viennaand  Pelersbuig.    The  iba- 
ries  of  Paris,  London,  Oxford,  the  Esca- 
rial,  Rome,  Gotfaa,  Vienna,  Beriin,  Copea- 
hagen,  Upsal,  Petersborg  and  CoDstaati- 
nople,  contain  the  ricMst  materials  si 
Oriental  htemture.    Gotha  contains  nma 
Oriental  manuscripts  than  any  other  Ger- 
man city.    They  were.eoUected  by  Seet- 
zen,  in  Ale{^>o,  Damascus^  Jertisalem  aid 
Cairo.  Peteraburg  possesses  the  ricbeat  col* 
lectionofOriental(i.e.Mohamniedan)coiB^ 
the  inspector  of  which,  Mr.  Fr&hn,  is  dfe 
most  learned  Oriental  numismatist.    The 
collection  of  manuscripts,  in  that  i 
been  increased  by  sev^  taken 
the  last  invasion  of  Turicey  by  the  J 
sians,  and  the  study  of  the  Oriental  I 
guages    will  dfe    greatly    benefiled  by 
me  newly-estflshed  Oriental  in 
at  Petersburg^  intended  for  the 
tion  of  Russian  professora,  in 
and  diplomatic  agents.     T%e 
will  publish  an  Asiatic  JoumaL      The 
languages  to  be  taught  are  Arabian,  Per- 
sian, loirkiah,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Mamcboo^ 
Sanscrit,  Tibetan,  Mongotian,  Calmaek, 
Georgian  and  Armenian.    After  a  study 
of  five  years,  the  students  wiU  be  aenc  ta 
the  respective  countries  to  petfeet  them- 
selves.    Some  of  the   most  impotcant 
works  recently  published  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Oriental  lileiature,  are  as  Mloits: 
In  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  learned  Inngnair 
of  India,  ffreat^firogress  has  beeq  mMe  £jr 
Wilson's  Sanscrit  and  Enalish  IHcikiOBiy 
(Calcuua,  1819),  before  which  there  wm 
no  dictionary  of  that  language.    The  beM 
grammar  is,  as  yet,  that  of  Wilkins  (Loa- 
don,  1806).    A  more  recent  one,  by  TaW 
(Calcutta,  1830),  has  given  some  TialnaliiB 
additions  on  prosody  and  grammaiieri 
terminology,  but  is,  m  other  resmctt^  net 
thorough.    Frank,  a  German,  publiBlied  a 
OrammaUka  San^krUa  (Wflnbiw,  1838); 
Bopp  an  Au^flUiHiduB  LikmUmdg  ist 
Saruilribprac^(Berlm,182£H£o.);  Frank 
also  published  a  CftrntomafUe  (M unsBh, 
1820—21).    Amoiw  the  Indian   wiiiiM 
published,  are  JVhb,  a  tomantio  epiaei^ 
from  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit  and  LalH» 
by  Bopp  (London,  1819);  jflMKtad^ 
FM  to  t&e  Heaven  ofJMm;  also  an  eft- 
sode  of  the  Mahabharata,  Sanaciit  M 
German,  by  Bopp  (Berlin,  IBSM,  4to.)j 
BkagavadgUiij  a  philosophical  — ^"  ' 
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tin  Malwbhmatn,  Saiwerit  aid  LatiD,  by 
Schlep  (BoDO,  1823).    The  whole  poem 
Anu^ono,  with  a  Latin  tranalatioDy  in  8 
voliL,  without  the  «Nei^  is  pubhshing  by 
A.  W.  von  SchleoeL    Anions  the  works 
most  recently  published  in  India  is  the 
poem    Mtghaduta    (MesBenger    of    the 
Ck>udsi  by  Calidasa,  with  an  English- 
trenabtton  by  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813) ; 
the  two  epic  poems  Sraiardthunna  (Cal- 
cutta, 1814)  and  SiBubaMadha  (Calcutta, 
1815);  Dmaknma  Sangraha^  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  Indian  law  of  inbezitance 
(Calcutta,  1818).    Haughton,  professor  at 
Uayleybury,  has  begun  a  new  edition  of 
the  Code  of  Menu.  (q.  v.)    Investigations 
in  the  department  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy have  been  presented,  by  Bopp,  in 
bis  Comugalionnttem  der  Sanakriispradie 
(Franklbrt,  1816),  and  in  the  Annals  of 
Oriental  Literature.    Schlegel   has  also 
promised  an  EbpnologicumJYWum  relating 
to  the  same  subject    Besides  tlie  Sanscrit, 
the  living  laof^a^^es  of  India,  more  or  less 
oonnected  with  it,  have  been  cultivated 
with  great  zeal  by  the  English :  lor  most 
of  them  we  now  possess  excellent  manu- 
als; for  instance,  ibr  the  Bengalese,  the 
Grammar  and  Reader  of  Haughion  (Lon- 
don, 1821);  the  Dictionanr  Iw  Ca^ey  (Ser-* 
ampore,  1815);  for  the  Hindoostanee,  the 
Gnunmor  by  Shakespear  (London,  1818); 
and  the  Dictionary  by  the  same  (London, 
1820);  for  the  Mahratta,  the  Grammar 
and    Dictionary   by  Carey   (Serampore, 
1806  and  1810).    Authors  in  these  modem 
Indian  languages  have  also  been  printed. 

eee  Indian  Languazei  and  LUarahirt,) 
the  department  of  Chinese  literature, 
Monteon's  (q.  v.)  Grammar  (Serampore, 
1815) ;  his  Chinese  and  English  Dictiona- 
ry (Macao,  1815—1820);  Aliel  lUmusat's 
EUmenB  de  la  Orammaire  Cktnoise  (Paris, 
1823),  are  works  of  high  reputation.  The 
Asiatic  society  at  Paris  has  set  on  fi)Ot  a 
revision  of  Biodriguez*^  Grammar  of  the 
Japanese.  For  the  Tartar  languages,  we 
have  lUmusat's  Reehenhet  tur  ub  Languea 
Tari4gns  (Paris,  1820).  Klaproth  pub- 
iiflfaed,  at  Paris,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mant- 
choo  Tartar.  Several  Tartar  works  have 
been  published  at  Kazan,  chiefly  destined 
fyr  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ion ;  the  Russian  imperial  chancellor,  count 
Romanzoff,  has  ordered  the  printing  of 
the  Tartar  historian  Abulgasi.  Wor)^  in 
Tiukish,  which  is  a  Tartar  language,  are 
continually  issued  from  the  presses  in 
Scutari  and  Constantinople.  Jaubert  has 
publiflhed  a  new  Turkish  Grammar,  at 
nris,  but  it  is  superfidoL  As  regards 
tlw  andent  Persian,  that  is,  the  Zend  and 


Pelahvi  languages^  which  Anquetil  de 
Perron  knew  but  imperfectly,  we  may  ex«- 
pect  more  profound  researches  by  means 
of  the  manuscripts  which  Rask  (q.  v.)  has 
carried  to  Copenhagen.  Among  them 
are  also  vmtings  in  the  Pali  language,  the 
andent  sacred  idiom  of  Farther  India. 
JDeMrfir  (Bombay,  1818)  daims,  likewise, 
to  belong  to  the  ancient  Persian  liteniture, 
but  is  probably  of  more  modem  origin. 
For  the  modern  Persian,  the  original  dic- 
tionaries, Sktm  eOogai  (Calcutta,  1806) 
and  Bwrkani  KaU  (Calcutta,  1806)  are  im- 
portant The  most  complete  grammar  is 
that  by  Lumsden  (Calcutta,  1810, 2  vok, 
folio).  Of  the  rich  literature  of  this  beau- 
tiful idiom,  many  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  India.  The  most  important 
among  the  latest,  are  the  edition  of  the 
ShaaMUMk  of  Ferdusi  (Calc|iitta,  1811)  and 
the  blundernamtk  of  Nislmi  (Calcutta, 
1812).  Sacy  has  published  a  religious 
poem,  Pen<i-^uiffie^im2e  Lttwiedes  CEmmZt 
(Paris,  1819).  Kosegarten  has  pubUshed 
some  extracts  from  the  Persian  tales  of 
Nechschebi,  in  the  Tu^Hnamth  (by  Iken 
and  Kosegarten,  Stuttgard,  1822).  G6r- 
res  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  great  his- 
torical poem  Shanamtik^  under  the  title 
Hddadmck  van  Iran  (Berlm,  1820).  We 
have  a  view  of  the  most  important  poets 
of  Pereia  in  Hammer's  GuekuJUe  der  sM- 
nm  lUdekHniU  Pernena  (Vienna,  1818). 
(See  Potion  Language  and  LUeraturt,) 
The  study  of  Arabic — a  noble,  manly, 
rich  and  cultivated  idiom — ^has  b^n  much 
facilitated  by  the  publication  of  the  best 
original  Arabic  dictionary,  Kanaa  (Calcut- 
ta, 1817).  Sacy  has  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Grammar  and  Chruiomaikit 
(Paris,  1826, 2  vols.).  Kosegarten's  C%re«- 
tomaUda  Arabka  (Leipsic,  1824)  contains 
unpublished  historical  and  poetical  selec- 
tions, with  a  dictionary  and  grammatical 
eiq[)lanation&  Frdta(^  in  B(»in,  is  occupied 
vrith  a  new  Arabic-Latin  dictionarv.  A 
workof  chMric  value  for  the  study  of  An-« 
bic,  is  Sacv's  Hariri  (Paris,  1821)^  accom- 
panied with  Arabic  commentaries.  Among 
the  Arabic  poems  recentiy  published,  Ko- 
segarten has  given  to  the  public  the  Am-^ 
rS  hen  KMrnn  JHoaOaka  (Jena,  1819) ; 
Freitag,  the  Carmtn  Caab  ben  9ohair 
(Bonn,  1822) ;  Hengstenbera,  the  Amriul 
Kdiri  Mndlaka  (Bonn,  1823) ;  Hoist,  the 
Carmen  MoianMU  (Bonn,  1823).  The  • 
whole  coUectien  of  Motanabbi  (q.  v.)  has 
been  translated,  by  Hammer,  into  German 
(Vienna,  1824).  Among  the  historical 
works  published  are  Rasmussen's  Mdiior 
VMnia  ad  Hieionam  Arabwn  (Copenhageui 
1821^ ;  Freitag's  Stkeia  es  HieUnia  Ei^ 
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le&i  (Ptaiia»  1819);  FrfthnVi  Jim  FonUm 
(Petersburg,  1823) ;  Uylenbroek,  Dt  Ibn 
Kaukalo  (Le^rden,  1822);  Hamaker's  S^i^eci- 
men  Cakdogi  (Leyden,  1820^ ;  Koeegar- 
tell,  De  Mohammede  dm  BaMa  {Jem, 
1818) :  of  die  Arabian  text  of  the  ArabiaD 
NiffhtB,  two  volumes  have  appeared  in 
Occulta  (1818).  Hammer  and  Hagen 
have  given  new  German  translationa. 
The  Arabian  romance  JhUar  has  been 
translated  into  English  (London,  1820). 
The  most  important  numismatic  works, 
of  late,  have  been  published  by  Fr&hn  at 
Petersburg,  Castielioni  at  Milan,  and  Hal- 
lenfoerg  at  Upsal  (See  Arabian  Lcm- 
guoffi  and  LalerahureJ)  For  Hebrew,  so 
neany  related  to  Arabic,  Gesenius  has 
done  much  b^  his  Dictionaiy;  also  for 
grammar,  for  mstance,  by  YuBLehrgtb&ude 
dor  Hdnr&iachen  Spraehe  (Leipsic,  1817). 
An  excellent  Atunmar  has  been  written 
bv  professor  Moses  Stuart,  of  Andover 
(Mass.).  Among  the  editions  of  Hebrew 
authors  is  to  be  mentioned  Gesenius's 
baiah  (Leipsic,  1821).  In  the  rabbinical 
literature,  the  most  recent  works  are,  Wi- 
nei^s  Cfurestomaihia  (Leipsic,  1823),  and 
Kosegarten's  Liber  Chrmuz  Legis  (Jena, 
1824),  which  contains  fragments  of  an 
author  of  the  sect  of  the  Canutes.  (See 
Rabbinical  Literature,)  Our  knowledge 
of  the  PhcBnician  h<^  been  extended  by 
Hamfiker's  Mmumenta  Punka  (Ley den, 
1822) ;  and  the  history  of  the  Phosnician, 
and  of  all  other  Semitic  alphabets,  has 
been  illustrated  by  Kopp's  BUder  und 
Sckriflen  der  Forzeit  (Manheim,  1819  to 
1821).  Gesenlus's  Samariianorum  Theo- 
logia  (Halle,  1822)  contains  fia^ents  of 
Samaritan  hymns.  A  new  Synan  Gram- 
mar has  been  published  by  Hoffmann 
(Halle,  1824).  A  new  Syriac  dictionary  is 
a  great  desideratum;  Quatrem^re,  at  Paris, 
hu  collected  many  materials  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  an  important  work,  re- 
markable also  as  a  religious  monument,  in 
the  Sabian,  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian,  in  Nor- 
berg's  Codex  ML$ar<JBU8  (Lund,  1815 ;  with 
glossaries,  1816  and  1817V.  We  have  an 
apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  Ethiopicu  Jhcendo  Jesai^  Fatie,  Ethi- 
opian and  Lutin,  by  Laurence  (Oxford, 
1819),  and  aiso  the  Primua  Egree  Liber, 
Ethiopic  and  Latin,  by  the  same  (Oxford, 
1820).  Aucher  has  published  a  new  Ar- 
.menian  Grammar  and  Dictionary  (Ven- 
ice, 1816  and  1817).  The  Armenian 
Translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
and  Mhnoirea  hiUoriques  et  giographique$ 
sur  PArmhde,  have  also  appeared  at  Paris 
(1819).  In  the  Armenian  convent  at 
Venice,  Armenian  works  are  constandy 


publishing.  The  Amtie  aocieiy,  at  Psn^ 
IS  publishing  a  grammar  and  ? ocabukiy 
of  the  Georgian.  Importam  fiagDMiitt 
of  the  Coptic  literature  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Zoc^'s  Cataiogut  CodicutiOf' 
ticorum  (Rome,  1810)^  Doctor  YouBf 
((|.  V.)  and  ChampoUkm  (q.  y.)  have  ooeo- 
pied  themselves  in  deoipbeiing  aneieDt 
Egyptian  writings.  (See  the  Account  of 
the  former,  and  the  Pr6ei§  du  SiftUm  flf- 
irofbfph^  of  die  latter;  eee^  also,  our 
tLmcIe  Hierogkfpkiet,\ 

OiUFXjkiiMK  (otirjtoMie) ;  the  oU  rojal 
standard  of  France,  Qriginally  the  church 
banner  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  which 
was  presented  by  the  abbot  to  the  lovd 
protector  of  the  convent  (foimeriy  tha 
counts  of  Vexin  and  Pontoise]^  wheiie?ar 
it  was  necessaij  to  take  up  arms  for  tha 
preservation  of  its  rights  and  poopcaioML 
It  was  a  piece  of  red  taffeta  (theace  tha 
name)  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  ibrai 
of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points^  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  taasel  of 
green  silk.  When  Philip  I  afterwiidi 
united  Vexin  to  the  ponessions  of  tha 
crown,  it  fell  to  him  to  bear  the  banner  aa 
protector  of  the  abbey.  It  was  now  caF 
ried  with  the  armies,  and  evoitually  be- 
came the  ^reat  standard  of  the  kingdoOi 
Since  the  time  of  Charies  VII,  it  has  nefs 
been  carried  into  battle.  (SeeLanzelot,ifi^ 
moirea  de  Meadimie  dea  buer^tHonB,  viii.) 

OaioEir,  one  of  the  most  learned  eccle- 
siastical writers,  fix>m  hta  untiring  dili- 
gence sumamed  Mamantiu8f  was  bora 
at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  185,  aiKl  eariy  in* 
structed  by  his  fother  in  the  Cbriatiaa 
religion  and  the  sciences.  His  teacfacn 
aft^wards  were  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ammonius.  In  his  eariy  Toutb,  ha 
fs  of  fneatnees  of  souL    When 


ler  was  tmx>wn  into  pnson  on  ae- 
count  of  his  religion,  under  the  emperor 
Severus,  Origen  exhorted  him  to  eoiiar 
martyrdom  rather  than  renoonoe  Chris- 
tiani^.  After  the  death  of  his  fttfaer,  be 
maintained  his  mother  and  sister  by  gir- 
iiw  instructions  in  grammar.  At  the  i^ 
ofeigfateen,  he  was  appointed  to  mstnict 
the  believere  in  Alexandria.  Hales  and 
females  crowded  lo  his  lecturer  To  ea- 
cape  calumny,  he  determined  to  mutilala 
himself;  and  he  thought  the  act  was  joa* 
tified  bv  a  passage  in  the  New  Teslameot 
After  the  death  of  Septimtus  Sevens  in 
211,  Ori^n  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
gained  fnends  and  admireraL  After  lui 
return,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  bisb* 
op  Demetrius,  be  continued  his  instiue- 
tions  at  Alexandria.  A  popular  tumok 
compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestioeu    Hi 
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HH  m  bighiy  eflbwaned  by  tbe  bishops 
tiwn^  that  tbey  permittied  him  to  i)reBch 
in  tMr  anemblies.  His  own  bishop, 
moved  with  jeakNuy,  recalled  him.  He 
was  soon  amr  invited  to  Aebaia,  which 
was  digtracted  by  yarious  heresies.  On 
his  way  to  Cssaiea,  in  Palesdne,  he  was 
ooDseaated  to  the  office  of  presbyter  bv 
the  bishops  who  were  there  assembled. 
Thisfadd  the  foundation  for  the  persecutions 
which  ^bittered  the  remainder  of  his^fe. 
Demetnus  maintained  that  it  belonged 
only  to  Imnself  to  consecrate  Origen.  He 
summoned  two  councils^  deprived  Origen 
of  his  priesdy  office^  prohikMted  him  from 
teacbinc  in  Alexandria,  whither  he  had 
rstumed,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city, 
and  excommunicated  him.     This  sen- 


was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  by 
of  tbe  otber   bishops.     But  the 
ehuvchea  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia 
and  Achata  maintained  a  connexion  with 
Origen,  who  denied  the  errors  of  which 
he  was  accused,  and  went  back  again  to 
Cnarea.    Theoohristus,  the  bishop  there, 
reednred  him  as  his  teacher,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  duty  of  explaining  the  Holy 
Seripcures.    In  the  year  331,  his  perse- 
cutor died,  and  Origen  now  enjoyed  in 
traaquillilir    his    well    deserved     &me. 
Qngory  Thaumaturgus  and  his  brother 
Athenoilonis    employed    him    as   their 
The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
under   Maximui',   forced   him.  to 
for  two   years  in  conceahnent 
When  peace  was  rwcofed  to  the  church, 
by  Goraiao,  in  237,  Origen  took  advantage 
of  it  to  travel  to  Athi^ns.    He  then  went 
to  Arabia^  to  which  the  bishops  of  this 
uovinoe  had  invited  himy  to  refute  bishop 
Beiyllusi  who  afflrmod  that  the  divine  na- 
ture of  Christ  did  not  exist  before  his  hu- 
man natiiie.    Orioen  spoke  with   such 
eloquence    that  Beryllus  recanted,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  instructions.    The 
same  bishops  called   him  to  a  council 
which  they  held  against  certain  heretics 
who  maintained  that  death  was  common 
to  soul  and  body«    Origen  spoke  on  this 
subiect  likewise  with  such  power,  that  he 
sained  them  all  over  to  his  own  opinions. 
In  a  new  persecutioii,  under  the  emperor 
Dectus^  Origen  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of 
the  fdiurch)  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
subiectad  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings. 
Exhausted  by  this  severity,  he  died  at 
Tyre  in  tbe  year  254.    Few  authors  have 
written  so  much :   few  men  have  been 
so  much    esteemed   and   admired,  and 
yet  attached  with   such  virulence,  and 
penecuted    vrith    such    severity,    both 
dttring  bis  lifo  and  after  his  death.    He 


was  reproached  with  havinj^  attempted  to 
blend  the  Christian  doctnnes  with  the 
notions  of  Plato.  Particularly  in  his  book 
Be  PrinapiiBy  directed  sgainst  heretics, 
and  now'extant  only  in  the  firagments  of  a 
transhition  by  Rufinus,  he  presents  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  Platonic  philosophy; 
but  he  gives  his  opinions  only  as  a  poasi- 
Inlity ;  moreover,  the  heretics  of  his  own 
time,  as  he  says  himself  corrupted  his 
writings.  He  has  been  accused,  vrith- 
out  reason,  of  fovoring  maferialism.  He 
expressly  opposes  those  who  consider 
God  as  having  a  corporeal  nature.  Of  his 
works  (represented  to  be  6000),  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  there 
are  extant  only  his  Elxhortation  to  Martyr- 
dom, commentaries,  homilies,  and  scholia 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  which  he  may 
have  intended  to  explain  tlve  whole.  We 
still  have  a  lai^  number  of  them;  but 
they  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than 
fiee  translations.  He  made  a  general  ap- 
plication of  the  figurative  or  a]legori(»J 
explanations  of  the  Jews,  and  rejected  the 
literal  meaning,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
mere  external  part  of  the  former.  Besides 
these  exegetical  works,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  critical  talent  in  his  Htxa- 
jaia  (a,  y.),  of  which  an  edition  was  pub- 
lishea  by  Montfaucon,  and  aflenvards  by 
Cfar.  Fr.  Bahrdt  His  work  against  Cel- 
sus  is  considered  as  the  most  complete  and 
convittcing  defence  of  Christianity  which* 
antiquity  can  boast.  His  works,  complete 
in  four  volumes  folio,  were  published  by 
De  ki  Rue  (Paris,  1733-^>  There  has 
been  much  contention  about  the  orthodoxy 
ofOrioen.  Tntbofoiu4b«eiitinT,theArian8 
appealed  tohis  authority  to  connrmthetruth 
of  theirdoctrines.  The  most  learned  and  the 
most  celebrated  fiithers  have  been  found 
both  among  hb  friends  and  opponents. 

Orioinal.   (See  Deer.) 

Oriohtal  Sin  ;  a  moral  corruption, 
which  is  said  to  be  transmitted  fi!om  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  all  theur 
descendants:  hence  it  is  also  called  innaU 
or  Mora  corruption.  Those  who  mailktain 
thisdoctrine  suppose  that  our  first  parents^ 
Adam  and  Eve,  not  onlv  lost  their  own 
original  innocence  by  the  transgression 
and  fiUl  rekted  by  Moses  (Gen.  c.  3),  bat 
also  hnparted  to  their  posterity  a  moral 
nature  or  constitution,  by  reason  of  whteh 
all  men  are  either  so  incapable  of  good,  or 
so  prone  to  evil,  that  they  all  actually  sin 
as  well  as  their  progenitors.  This  doc- 
trine has  prevailed  since  Augustine's  time, 
or  rince  tne  commencement  of  the  ^ftiat 
century.  Its  advocates  appeal  to  various 
passages  of  Scripture ;  for  example,  Ftalm 
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i,  7 ;  John  iii,  6 ;  Romans  t,  13 — 15,  and 
vii,  7 — 25.  It  baa  been  controveitedi 
however,  not  only  by  partiGubir  religious 
teachers,  but  by  whole  parties  and  sects 
in  the  Christian  church — the  Pelagians, 
Socinians,  Mennonifes,  and  others — ^partly 
by  a  different  interpretation  of  the  passages 
in  Scripture,  partly  on  general  grounds  of 
reason,  against  such  a  hereditary  taint  of 
human  nature ;  as  it  appears  repugnant  to 
reason  that  a  moral  corruption  should  be 
imparted  by  a  physical  ac^  and  still  more 
that  men  should  be  made  answerable  for 
a  corruption  which  was  communicated 
to  eveiy  one  without  his  consent  or  joint 
act 
.  Orillon,  in  fortification^  is  a  small 
rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  bastions  that 
have  casements,  to  cover  the  cannon  in 
the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being 
dismounted  by  the  enemy. 

Oairfoco,  or  Oronoko  ;  a  river  of 
South  America,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Its  source  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed with  certainty,  but,  according  to  La 
Cruz,  it  rises  fiom  the  small  lake  Ipava, 
in  lat.  5P  &  N.  It  has  a  very  circuit- 
ous course  of  upwards  (including  its 
windings)  of  1500  miles,  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  by  about  Yifly  mouths,  seven  of 
which  are  navigable.  The  principal 
mouth,  six  leagues  wide,  is  south-east  of 
Trinidad,  in  Ion.  59^  ^O'  W.,  lat  8^  SO'N. 
The  Orinoco  is  connected  with  the  Ama- 
^Eon  bjA'c*  Rio  Negro  and  Cessiquiari,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  many  laige  riven^ 
among  whtcb  Mm  the  Meta*  Apure,  ArauM. 
Caura  and  Caroni.  At  the  distance  of  200 
leagues  from  tlie  ocean,  it  is  from  2500  to 
3000  fathoms  wide ;  and  at  St.  Thomas, 
38.50  fathoms;  and^  in  Maroh,  when  the 
watered  are  lowest,  it  is  65  fathoms  deep. 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  inundates  the 
immense  plains  through  which  it  flows^ 
the  inundation  extending,  during  die  high- 
est floods,  from  80  to  90  miles  on  each 
side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  waters.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery 
is  beyond  description.  Forests  of  the 
greatest  extent  are  filled  with  aromatic 
trees,  which  difiiise  the  most  delijrhtfiil 
odor;  birds  of  the  most  various  and  beau- 
tiful plumage  abound,  and  hordes  of  mon- 
keys follow  the  astonished  traveller.  Pass- 
ing these  forests,  enormous  plains  extend 
their  verdant  surfiiees  farther  than  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
.  Doco  give  their  name  to  the  whole  Cordil- 
leis,  and  are  rspreeented  as  the  most  One- 


mendous  that  have  ever  been  obBoved; 
but  no  good  description  of  these  fidb  faas 
yet  been  given,  though  they  consduite  tbe 
only  outlets  from  the  country  aniated  eK 
of  tlie  Andes,  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  Am- 
azon. 

Oriole  (icfenct,  Biiss.).  The  beautifid 
birds  designated  under  this  name  are  wA 
known,  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States,  by  the 
richness  of  their  plumage  and  the  moofiD 
form  of  their  nests.  They  are  excmvely 
found  in  America,  inhabiting  the  U.SttM 
during  the  summer,  and  wintering  fsnfaci 
south.  The  female  differs  widely  fit»i 
the  male  in  brilliancy  of  color  and  in  tm. 
Tbe  young  resembles  the  female  voy 
closelv.  They  usually  mouh  but  once  a 
year,  iMit  the  colon  are  more  vivid  in  Iki 
spring,  the  plumage  of  the  mHale,in  wiottr, 
heiug  somewhat  like  that  of  the  femk, 
Thev'  build  in  trees,  fly  well,  and  wA 
quick,  holding  the  body  almost  erect 
The  species  inhalMting  the  U.  States  an 
/.  BaUimon  (see  Bcmmon  BM)\  Lsfu- 
nut  ,*  male  bud  chesmut ;  head,  aeek, 
wings  and  tail  black ;  female  and  yoast 
olive  green ;  beneath  yellow ;  wings  isd 
tail  dusky.  This  species  is  commoolf 
known  under  the  name  of  oreAorrf  6M  it 
inhabits  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  sdoh 
mer,  and  is  ftr  from  beinff  uncomnioSi 
L  phmrdceui^  or  red- winged  blackbird ;  thii 
bird,  so  well  knovni  for  nis  predatoiy  bab* 
its,  is  fi>und  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  Stat*  is 
large  flocks:  The  male  is  bkiclK,  widi  tbe 
lesser  wing-covextt  9f  a  brilliant  red; 
female  blackish,  varied  with  whitirii. 
/.  xmUhoeephaku,  yellow-headed  troofid, 
found  in  the  Western  territoiy  and  lf«ineik 
It  IS  black,  with  the  head,  neck  and  breHt 
yellow  orange,  and  «  nblte  spot  on  the 
wing.  The  female  m  a  dark  brom; 
throat  whitish,  and  a  round  yellow  paieh 
on  the  breast.  /.  peeortM,  or  cow-bird;  i 
well-known  species,  inhabiting  the  Noidh 
em  States  during  the  sunmier,  and  winter- 
ing to  the  southward.  These  are  the  odI^ 
birds  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposit  dior 

rin  the  nests  of  other  species:  tb^ 
resemble  the  European  atarting,  li 
following  cattle  and  ahghting  on  tbak 
backs.  The  male  is  gkrny  Mack,  with  tbe 
head  and  neck  ofa  deep  silky  drab.  The 
female  is  sooty  brown,  psJer  beneath 
/.  agripemuif  reed  bird  or  ries  faM 
(q.v.). 

OaroN ;  a  hero  of  ancient  mythoiogf. 
He  is  commonly  called  the  son  of  Nef- 
tune  and  of  Berylbu  According  to  Ho- 
mer, he  was  a  beautiful  youth,  of  vrboai 
charms  Aurora  became  enamored.  Tbe 
gods  vrere  jeatous  of  her  tove,  and  JXtm 
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dew  him  with  her  arrows,  in  the  islaod  of 
Ortygia.    Acconling  to  other  writere,  be 
was  a  king  and  a  great  hunter,  and,  as 
Homer  savs,  continued,  even  in  the  lower 
world,  to  hunt  in  a  large  meadow  the  ani- 
mals he  had  killed  upon  earth.    He  was 
of  such  ^gantic  size,  that  when  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  water  only 
reached  his  shoulders.    His  eyes  were  put 
oat  by  CBnopion,  whose  dauffhter  he  had 
attempted  to  carry  away.     The  oracle, 
which  he  consulted,  advised  him  to  stand 
in  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
until  he  should  regain  his  sight    He  died 
of  the  sdng  of  a  scorpion.    Others  say 
that  Diana  loved  Orion  so  passionately 
that  she  wished  him  (or  her  hushand. 
This    condescension    so    offended   her 
brother  Apollo,  that  he  resolved  on  the 
death  of  the  insolent    mortal.     When 
Orion,  therefore,  went  into  the  sea,  and 
his  h^  alone  was  visible,  Apollo  asked 
Diana  to  try  whether  she  could  hit  with 
her  arrows  that  dark  spot  visible  above 
the  waters.    The  goddess  shot  the  fatal 
aiTow,  which  pierced  the   head  of  her 
lover.    She  was  unconscious  of  her  mis- 
take, until  the  waves  bore  bis  body  to  the 
■bore.    The  hero,  after  his  death,  was 
placed,  with  his  hounds,  as  a  constella- 
tion,  in  the  heavens.    It  is  the  brightest  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  still  bears 
bis  name.    (See  ConHellaUons,) 

Orissa  ;  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  be- 
longing to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying 
in  me  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  with 
the  province  of  Bengal  on  the  north,  the 
Noitheni  Circars  on  the  south,  the  bay  of 
Bengal  on  the  east,  and  Gundwana  on  the 
west  Tlie  length  is  probably  about  500 
miles,  and  the  oreadtb  100;  but  it  has 
never  been  entirely  explored.  The  west- 
ern part  18  an  almost  impassable  wilder- 
ness of  thick  woods  and  jungles,  and  rug- 
fed  hills,  infested  by  leopards  and  other 
peasis  of  |»ey.  A  great  part  of  the  prov- 
ince is  extremely  unheahby.  It  has  a 
pcmulatioo  of  about  1^,000  Hindoos,  of 
dinerent  tribes,  and  Mohammedans.  The 
Moguls  conquered  it  in  the  beginnipg  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  parts  or  the 
province  afterwards  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  Eng- 
lish acquired  possession  of  it  in  18(3. 
(See  Mahrattiu,  and  Hmdooitan,) 

ORKifET  IsuLNDS,  or  Orcades  *,  a  group 
of  Bonall  islands  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Scotland,  included  between  lat.  58^  44' 
and  59°  25^  N.,  and  k>n.  ID'  E.  and  17' 
W.  They  are  irresularly  scattered  over 
a  space  of  about  filfy  miles  in  length  by 
thirty  in  breadth.     Theur  number,  in^ 


eluding  the  uninhabited  islets  or  hobns^  is 
about  sixt^-seven ;  of  these,  twenw-nine 
are  inhabited  by  a  population  of  27,179 
souls,  and  the  rest  are  used  for  pasturage 
and  liie  manufticture  of  kelp.  The  sker- 
ries are  bare  rocks,  which  are  overflowed 
at  high  water.  The  principal  island  is 
Pomona,  or  Mainland,  on  which  is  situ- 
ated the  chief  town,  Kirkwall  (2212  in- 
habitants). The  face  of  the  country  in 
the  Orkneys  is  low,  presenting,  in  general, 
a  surface  of  heath,  or  coarse  pastures,  in- 
terspersed with  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
destitute  of  trees,  or  even  of  tall  shrubs, 
except  in  a  few  gardens.  There  are  some 
ODacious  and  secure  harbors  on  the  coasts. 
They  are  separated  from  Scotland  by  Pent- 
land  Frith,  which  is  twelve  miles  wide. 
Wild  few]  are  numerous;  the  heaths 
abound  with  red  grouse,  plovere,  and  snipe ; 
eagles,  wild  duclu  and  geese,  solan  geefse  or 

Sunets,  swans,  &c.  are  numerous.  The 
ernes  swarm  with  seals ;  sea  otters, 
whales,  cod,  grampuses,  oysters,  &c.,  are 
found.  Large  seeds  are  often  thrown 
ashore,  which  are  called  Orkney  heans; 
they  are  carried  thither  from  America  by  the 

gulf  stream.  The  climate  is  variable  and  not 
ealtby.  In  summer  it  is  light  enough  to 
read  at  midnight,  and  in  midwinter  the  sun 
is  only  feur  hours  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
the  northern  lights  are  frequent  and 
splendid.  These  islands  w^re  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Orcades^ 
They  were  for  a  long  time  under  inde- 
pendent Scandinavian  princes,  called  the 
jaris  of  Orkney^  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland. 
Orlando  Furioso.  (See  Ariosto,) 
OnLAifBO  IimAHORATO.  (Scc  Boiordo.) 
Orleanais  ;  before  the  revolution,  a 
fertile  province  of  France.  The  Loire 
passes  through  and  divides  it  Orieans, 
which  gave  name  to  the  province,  was 
the  capital.  The  ferest  of  Orleans,  in  this 
province,  contains  94,000  acres. 

Orleans  ;  a  city  of  France,  lying  on 
the  Loire;  previous  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, capital  of  the  j^ovemment  of  Orl^- 
nais,  at  present,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  with  a  population  (1827]  of 
40,340;  lat  4r>  54^  N.;  Ion.  P  SS'E.; 
75  miles  south-west  of  Paris.  The  houses 
are  well  built,  but  the  streets  in  general 
are  narrow  and  crooked.  It  has  four 
handsome  public  squares,  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, a  H6tel-de-ville,  the  Chitelet 
a  splendid  bridge  oyer  the  Loire,  of 
sutteen  arches,  and  other  edifices  worthy 
of  notice.  The  manufectures  and  trade 
of  the  place  are  still  considerable,  but 
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hayo  much  declined.  Phifip  of  Vabis 
erected  it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in 
fiivor  of  his  son,  and  Orleans  has  since 
continued  to  give  the  title  of  duht  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royaL  Charles  VI 
confeired  it  on  his  younger  brother,  who 
became  the  founder  of  the  Valois-Orleans 
line.  This  line  having  become  extinct, 
the  title  was  bone  by  the  third  son  of 
Heniy  IV,  Gaston,  who  left  no  male 
heirs.  Louis  XIV  confened  it  on  his 
brother,  the  founder  of  the  present  line 
of  Bouibon-Orieans.  (Su  the  weeudinf 
artkU,)  Philip  ihe  Fair  instituted  a  urn- 
Teraity  here  in  13152,  which  formeily  had 
great  celebrity.  In  1428,  the  city  sustained 
a  siese  against  the  English,  and  was  re- 
lieved by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (see  Joan 
of  Arc)y  whose  statue,  in  bronze,  stands  in 
one  of  the  public  square& 

Orleans.  Two  houses  of  this  name 
have  occupied  the  throne  of  France.  1. 
On  the  death  of  Charies  VIII,  without 
issue,  in  1496,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
neat  grandson  of  their  common  ancestor 
Charles  V,  and  grandson  of  the  first  duke 
of  Orleans,  being  the  nearest  heir,  ascend- 
ed the  throne  under  the  title  ofLouuXlL 
(q.v.)  Henry  III  (died  1589)  was  the  last 
sovereign  of  this  house,  or  the  Fdois-Or- 
Uang  branch.  (See  FYancej  division  SUh 
tisUci.)  2.  The  reigning  house,  or  that  of 
Bou^wfir  OKeoM,is  descended  from  Philip^ 
duke  of  Orleans^  son  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
younger  brother  of  Louis  XTV.  His  son 
Philip  II,  duke  of  Orieans,  was  re^^t  of 
France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
Wa  grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who 
distinguished  himself  during  the  French 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mar- 
ried Louisa,  dauffbter  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
thi^vre  (son  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  a 
natund  son  of  Louis  XIV),  and  was  be- 
headed in  1793.  (Su  these  artidea.)  His 
only  surviving  son  is  Louis  Philip  I  (q.  v.), 
king  of  the  French.  (See  the  preceding 
article,  OrUanst  city.) 

Orlkaics,  Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de 
France,  duke  of;  third  son  of  Ueniy  IV 
and  Maiy  of  Medici,  bom  1608,  was  in- 
volved, without  gk>ry,  and  without  suc- 
cess^ in  all  the  troubles  that  agitated  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII  and  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIVj  four  times  quitted  the  long- 
dom,  and  four  times  returned  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  His  eariy  education  was 
miserable,  and  was  the  caUse  of  the  fee- 
bleness of  character  which  he  displayed 
through  life,  although  he  had  received 
Irom  nature  lauch  more  of  his  Other's 
spirit  than  Louis  XIII.  The  jealousty 
which  the  latter,  particulariy  before  his 


wife.  Aim  of  Austria,  had  booM  Ub 
children,  entertained  of  his  brotlMr,  mi 
the  firat  cause  of  that  difference  betweoi 
them,  which  the  duke's  vindictive  teniMr 
never  allowed  to  be  permanently  bnU. 
By  his  first  marriage,  with  IMlaiy  of  Bov- 
bon,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Manqwoav 
he  had  a  daughter,  the  author  of  some  is- 
teresting  Memoiro.  (See  JMbn^pesMr.] 
To  divert  the  duke  fi;om  a  second  mv- 
riajje,  which  the  jealous  king  feared,  ad 
which  even  Richelieu  esteemed  hazHd* 
ous,  no  efforts  were  spared  to  gntify  hii 
passion  for  iday,  and  for  the  aitBL  Hi 
continued  this  life  of  disopation  until, 
in  the  dispute  between  the  queen  modur 
and  cannnal  Richelieu,  he  took  put 
against  the  court.  This  dispute  resuhed 
in  the  triumph  of  the  canlinal.  (See 
RuheUtu^  and  Lndt  XIIL)  The  duke 
of  Orieans  was  also  obliged  to  suboiii, 
and  in  his  political  conduct  and  life  vow 
displayed  tnat  singular  vacillation  wbieh 
led  the  cardinal  &  Retz  to  say  of  hin, 
that  he  engaged  in  eveiy  thine  beca« 
he  wanted  firmness  to  refuse  mose  «bo 
led  him,  and  that  he  always  came  off 
with  disgrace  because  he  wanted  coange 
to  persevere.  When  the  duke^-whO|  at 
one  moment,  full  of  defiance,  took  am 
against  the  court,  and  united  himself  widi 
the  enemies  of  his  brother,  and  at  anodier, 
fiill  of  humility,  submitted  lo  the  kinc  and 
the  cardinal — sued  for  the  hand  of  Mai7, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine^  nev 
disputes  broke  out  between  him  and 
the  king.  The  nuuriage  was  8e6cl)f 
concluded,  and  was  not  made  knoaa 
untU  two  years  afterwards  to  the  kiBL 
who,  by  a  decree  of  the  periiameot  tf 
Paris,  had  it  declared  null  This  dedwa 
fpve  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  d» 
jurists  and  the  theoloipans.  The  dnki 
continued  to  take  a  part  in  all  the  troute 
and  the  validity  of  nis  marriage  waa  dcc 
acknowledged  until  after  the  death  ef 
Louis  XIIJ. '  During  the  distuifaanoeaef 
the  Fronde  (q.  v.V  the  vacillating  enoqf 
of  Richelieu  could  not  be  a  ateaay  &M 
of  Mazarin.  (q.  v.)  He  jomed  the  ooatiljv* 
tor  De  Retz  (q.  v.),  the  soul  of  the  Fraoda 
who  soon  saw  through  the  character  ef 
his  fickle  and  feeble  confedente.  Afla 
the  termination  of  the  troubles  (IfidB^ibi 
duke  was  banished  to  Bloii^  where  he 
died  in  1660.  (See  the  Mimauu  of  1* 
daughter,  above-mentioned^ 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of,  onlv  fanHhtf 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  founder  of  the  ham 
of  Bourbon-Orieons,  now  oo  the  dir«| 
of  France  (see  OrieanSf  and  Lomi  Plif 
i),  was  bom  in  1640.    Bfazarin,  who  » 
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pointeoded  the  educadoa  of  the  two 
prmceB,  bad  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
EulerEi  courts,  to  render  one  of  them 
numly  and  the  other  effeminate.  ^  Why," 
said  he  to  Lamothe  le  Vayer,  the  tutor  of 
PhiJip,  ^  why  do  you  wish  to  make  the 
king's  brother  an  able  man  ?  If  he  is  more 
learned  than  the  king,  he  will  no  longer 
know  what  blind  o'b^ence  is."  While 
Louis  was  early  accustomed  to  play  the 
king,  bis  mother  used  to  show  the  deU- 
cate  Philip  to  the  courtiers  in  petdcoats. 
In  his  twenty-first  year,  he  married  Hen- 
rietta (q.  V.)  of  England,  sister  of  Charles  II. 
The  great  esteem  which  the  kin^  show- 
ed for  this  princess  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after  her  return 
fiom  England,  whhher  the  king  had  sent 
her  to  detach  her  brother  from  the  triple 
alliance,  she  died  suddenly,  and  her  death 
was  attributed  to  poison,  to  the  adminis- 
tering of  which  the  duke  was  suspected 
of  being  accessory.  His  jealousy  seems 
not  to  have  been  unfounded,  according  to 
the  accounts  contained  in  the  letters  of 
his  second  wife,  EUzabeth  Charlotte  (q.  v.), 
in  which  the  charge  of  his  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  poisoning  is  repelled. — 
See  the  Mhwires  9wr  la  Cour  de  Louis 

XIV  et  la  Rigencct  extracted  from  her 
correspondence  (Paris,  1822).  The  sed- 
ond  marriage  of  the  duke,  with  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth  (1671),  was  arranged  by 
Louis,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
elector  palatine,  in  the  approaching  war 
against  Holland.  In  this  war  the  cfuke 
distinguished  himself,  and  the  soldiers 
said  of  him  tliat  he  was  more  afraid  of  the 
«m  than  of  powder  and  ball.  But  thi; 
ieeblenesB  of  his  character  displayed  itself 
in  all  his  tastes.  Dress,  masquerades, 
court  pageants,  were  bis  great  delights; 
and  his  wife,  in  the  Mhnoires  above-men- 
tioned, relates  some  amusing  stories  of 
his  superstition.    He  died  in  1701. 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke  of  (not  to  be 
confounded  with  tiie  regent  duke  of  Or- 
leans, afterwords  Lonis  XII),  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1674.  As  regent 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  L^uis 

XV  (1715—23),  notwithstanding  his  talents 
and  natiunally  good  disposition,  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  rcTolution  by  his  personal 
character,  no  less  than  by  that  or  his  ad- 
ministration, l)y  the  shameless  profligacy 
of  his  court,  and  the  pubhc  bankruptcy, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  the  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law.  (q.  v.)  The  duke 
of  Orleans  (known,  till  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1701,  as  the  duke  of  Chartres) 
united  wit  and  eloquence  with  grace  and 
amiable  mannera;   his  intelligence  <Ad 
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good  memory  had  enabled  him  to  make 
oonridefable  acquisitions  without  much 
efibrt  From  Henry  IV,  whom  he  aimed 
to  resemble,  he  inherited  a  confidinff  and 
happy  temper,  a  aimplictty  and  gcKMneas 
of  heart,  a  readiness  to  forget  injuries,  and 
the  quatides  of  a  warrior ;  but  be  wanted 
energy  and  strength  of  mind.  Dubois, 
his  tutor,  became  bis  guide.  His  precepts 
and  example  contributed  to  corrupt  the 
young  prince  (see  Duboui)^  and,  by  admin- 
istering to  his  vanity  and  his  pleasures,  he 
soon  acouired  a  great  ascendency  over  his 
pupiL  The  prince  was  prevailed  upon, 
through  the  influence  of  Dubois,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  Louis  XTV  in 
manymgMlle.  de  Blois,  the  legitimated 
daughter  of  the  king.  By  this  marriage, 
which  was  not  happy,  he  had  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  duke  neff- 
lectcd  his  wife,  who  was  proud  and  cold, 
and,  when  reproved  by  the  king  for  bis 
excesses,  indulged  in  a  course  of  secret 
debauchery.  Among  his  dissolute  com- 
panions (whom  he  ^led  his  rouis),  and 
m  the  society  of  prostitutes,  he  ridiculed 
all  notions  of  morality  and  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  aged  king.  (See  Louis  XTV,) 
In  1692,  the  prince  served  his  first  cam^ 
paicn,  under  marshal  Luxembourff,  in  th« 
Netherlands.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanisli 
succession,  he  received  a  command  ui 
Italy ;  but  his  opinion  was  slighted,  &nd 
Italy  was  lost.  The  king  then  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  a  corps  under  marshal 
Berwick,  in  Spain ;  but  he  thought  him- 
self not  properly  supported,  and  was  also 
offended  by  the  rerusal  to  make  his  mis- 
tress lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  When 
the  fall  of  the  feeble  Philip  V,  in  Spain, 
appeared  probable,  the  duke  formed  the 
plan  of  raising  himself  to  the  Spanisli 
throne ;  but  his  scheme  was  betrayed  and 
his  accomplices  arrested.  It  was  even 
made  a  subject  of  deliberation  at  Ver- 
sailles whether  a  process  should  be  in- 
stituted against  him.  His  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  a  design  to  excite  the 
soldiers  of  Philip  against  their  king, 
and  the  dauphin  demanded  his  execution  ; 
madame  de  Maintenon  also  held  him 
guilty ;  but  the  chancellor  and  the  virtu- 
ous duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the  dau^ 
phin,  defended  him  so  stronffly,  that  he  was^ 
permitted  to  justify  himself.  The  duke, 
from  this  time,  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  with  a  certain  Hom- 
berg,  and,  in  1711  and  1712,  the  dauphin, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  wife,  and  his 
eldest  son,  dyinj^  suddenly,  one  afler  an- 
other,  the  pubhc  voice  openly  accused 
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the  duke  of  having  poisoned  4bem.  On- 
Jy  two  membera  of  the  dauphin's  fiunily 
now  survived— 4he  duke  of  Berry,  son-in- 
law  of  tlie  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou  (afterwards  Louis  XV),  who,  as 
two  ladies  of  the  court  pretended,  was 
saved  only  by  an  antidote.  The  duke  was 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  popular  vio- 
lence, and  was  shunned  at  court,  although 
the  king  appeared  to  be  convinced  of  his 
innocence.  At  this  time,  Louis  signed  an 
edict  making  his  natural  sons,  the  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  ca- 
pable of  the  succession,  and,  in  his  will, 
named  a  council  of  regency,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  to  preside,  but  to 
have  no  other  privilege  except  that  of  a 
casting  vote.  But  the  duke  bad  already 
ceased  to  be  unpopular;  the  military,  the 
noblesse  and  the  parliament  were  favora- 
ble to  him,  and,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  death  of  the  king  (September  2, 1715), 
measures 'were  taken  for  declaring  his 
will  null ;  and  the  duke  of  Orieans  thus 
became  sole  regent,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  The  new  regent  promised  to  ad- 
minister the  government  on  a  plan  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  duke  of  Buivun- 
dy,  and  was  conducted  to  his  palace 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The 
different  councils  were  fiAed  with  his 
friends,  and  the  abb6  Dubois,  who  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
aHU  Dripafmeauy  was  made  a  counsellor 
of  state ;  on  which  occasion  the  regent 
said  to  him,  ''A  litde  honesty,  abli^  I  bcjg 
of  you."  Dubois  soon  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  render  himself  serviceable.  Since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  had  stood 
alone.  The  measures  of  the  resent  raised 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  of  England. 
The  Dutch  bad  still  less  confidence  m 
the  French  policy,  and  inclined  n^ore  to 
the  Austrian  court,  which  was  by  no 
means  on  good  terms  with  France ;  and 
vrith  Soain  the  duke  was  involved  in  per- 
sonal hostility.  An  alliance  with  Eng- 
land could  alone  render  him  secure ;  and 
Dubois  not  only  effected  tius,  but  also  tlie 
accession  of  the  states-general,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  celebrated  triple 
alliance  concluded  at  the  Hague  (January 

>4, 1717),  which  bafiled  the  plans  of  Albe- 
roni,  and  entirely  divided  the  Spanish  and 

'  French  houses  of  Bourbon  in  tneir  politi- 
cal course.  Notwithstanding  this,  that 
subde  politician,  who  had  been  made 
minister  of  foreign  afi&irs,  afterwards  con- 
cluded a  double  alliance  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  by  the  mar- 
riages of  Louis  XV  with  an  Infanta,  and 
of  the  prince  of  the  Asturias  with  the 


princess  of  ChaitnsL     The  fittl 

r)nces  of  Law's  scheme  were  owiB|to 
manner  in  which  it  was  executed|aiBd 
to  the  inconsiderafeeness  of  the  rmt, 
who  expected  to  obtain,  by  means  of  it,  a 
mine  of  goki  fbr  his  mistresses  and  frtor- 
ites.  He  endeavored,  without  sacees^to 
raise  the  bank  notes  and  public  paper  to 
their  nominal  value,  by  a  depredaooB  tf 
the  value  of  the  metals,  and  fiDally  mad 
the  tyrannical  edict  (Febniaiy  24, 1790) 
that  no  person  should  have  in  his  poan- 
sion  more  than  500  livres  in  silver,  coia- 
ed  or  uncoined,  under  the  penalty  tf 
10,000  livres.  All  credit  immediaiely  (fe 
appeared,  and'the  first  seeds  of  the  levo- 
lution  were  sown.  The  regent,  «k 
hated  all  exertion,  left  the  mioistento 
conduct  afiairs  at  their  own  pleasure,  nd 
the  politics  of  his  court  became  very  vacil- 
lating. He  obliged  the  legitinwted  aou 
of  Louis  XIV  to  renounce  dieir  duns 
to  the  succession  and  the  privilen  tf 
styling  themselves  princes  or  the  bkod. 
To  revenge  this  act  of  violenee,  lk 
duchess  of  Maine  entered  Into  a  conspin- 
cy  with  the  Spanish  minister  CeQanHR 
(q.  V.)  to  displace  the  recent.  The  dab 
pardoned  her,  but  some  of  her  accompta 
perished  on  the  scafibld.  De  Mem», 
president  of  the  parliament,  protested  to 
the  regent  his  innocence  of  any  paitidos* 
tion  in  the  plot ;  but  the  latter  proved  fas 
guilt  and  pardoned  him.  In  other  le- 
specis,  justice  was  strictiy  and  impaiti^f 
administered.  A  count  Horn  was  ooa- 
deraned  to  be  broken  alive  fbr  the  munkr 
of  a  banker.  The  family  and  the  cair 
tiers  represented  to  the  resent,  that  lis 
count  was  connected  with  the  moat  iHai' 
trious  families,  and  even  with  bimseK 
'^  Gentiemen,"  replied  the  prince,  "  tb 
shame  is  in  the  cnme,  not  in  the  piioiib* 
ment ;  and  as  for  myself^  I  will  bear  n; 
part  of  the  disgrace.**  In  1723,  he  fiaslr 
resigned  the  ^vemment  into  the  hands «f 
the  young  kmg,  whom  he  had  giaduslj 
made  acquainted  with  affairs  in  so  von- 
strained  manner,  and  gave  himself  op  to 
the  wildest  excesses.  -  Yet,  afler  the  dctok 
of  Dubois  (Au^st,  1723),  be  took  up* 
himself  the  duties  of  premier,  and  wodd 
allow  his  favorite  rouis  no  shajne  in  aSafil 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  even  is  Ui 
orgies,  no  state  secret  ever  escaped  hi» 
He  died  in  December,  1723,  of  apopki^ 
the  consequence  of  his  excesses^  at  the 
age  of  forty-nine^ — ^For  an  aceoant  d 
the  regent  and  the  regency,  see  ManDoa- 
tel's  liirence  du  Due  (TOrUofu  (Pam 
}^);  St  Simon*8  Mhnovrts;  and  ptf' 
Uculariy  Sevelinges's  Mhneiret  $eertU  i 
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Ckirrttpondanet  midite  du  Cardifud  Du- 
beis,{Ftum,  1815). 

OU.BA1I8,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  duke 
o(  great  gnndaoo  of  the  precediog,  wm 
boni  in  1747,  and  until  the  death  of  hia 
ftdier,  in  1787,  bore  the  title  of  duke  of 
Chartn*.    During  the  rayolution  be  ac- 


quired an  unfbrtunale  notoriety,  and,  even 
in  his  voath,  was  diBtinguished  for  hia  un- 
bridled licentiouaneeB.    Hia  wife,  Louisa 


Maiy  Adelaide  de  Penthi^vre  (born  1753), 
itrfaonr  he  married  in  1769,  inherited  the 
▼iitoef  and  piety  of  her  fiither,  the 
dufce  of  Peothiivre.  The  duke  of 
OhartrBB  was  accused  of  bavinc  seduced 
ber  brother,  the  prince  of  Lamballe, 
to  participate  in  his  excesBes,,  for  the 
puipose  of  ruining  his  constitution  and 
inheriting  his  estate.  This  marriage  was 
only  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  the 
ckiehesB^  who  turned  all  her  thoughts  to 
tbe  education  of  her  sons,  of  whom  the 
odI^  survivor  now  occupies  the  throne  of 
Fnnoe.  (See  Lom»  PkOw  /.)  Nature 
bad  done  much  for  the  duke  of  Orieans, 
Ibrtune  yet  more :  he  was  immensely  rich : 
ins  person  was  rather  above  the  common 
fltature,  and  his  countenance  was  pleasing, 
nndl  his  debaucheries  had  disfigured  it 
with  eruptions.  He  was  dexterous  and 
active  in  bodily  exercises,  not  without  in- 
teHlMiee,  but  %Borant  and  credukms ;  a 
90od-natured,  vwak  man,  without  any  de* 
cision  of  character.  After  having  in- 
doiged  to  satiety  in  aU  sensual  pleasures, 
be  found  a  new  kind  of  excitement  lor 
bis  polled  appetites  in  the  storms  of  the 
levolution,  and  a  new  source  of  pleasure 
in  the  mtilications  of  revenge.  His 
INiblic  life  vras  entirely  the  work  of  cir- 
cumstances. Entitled  by  his  birtii  to  the 
place  of  grand-admiral,  he  commanded  a 
drvision  of  the  fleet  against  Keppel,  in  the 
action  off  Usbant,  in  1778;  but  his  di- 
▼ision  was  not  lirougbt  forward :  the  duke 
was  accused  of  cowardice,  and,  instead  of 
b^ng  created  grnnd-admiral,  he  was  made 
<5oionel-general  of  hussars.  From  diis 
time  nm  be  dated  bis  hatred  of  Louis 
XVL  Several  years  later,  he  was  chosen 
grand-master  of  thefiee-masons  in  France ; 
and,  in  1788,  on  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
putes tietwecn  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ment, he  embraced  the  popular  causey  and 
opposed  the  king  in  the  s^aace-nmife  of 
November  19,  on  which  accoupt  oe  wa# 
banished,  but  treated  vrith  marks  bf  honor 
by  the  people.  He  then  purchased  large 
quantities  of  com,  lor  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  poor  gratuitously  or  at  low 
prices,  and,  in  1788  and  1789,  caused 
I  rooms  to  be  prepared,  into  which 


the  destitute  were  received  and  fed.  Hav- 
ing been  nominated  to  the  states-general 
as  deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  Crespi,  in 
Vak>i8,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  third 
estate.  Want  of  courage,  only,  prevent- 
ed him  finm  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
populace.  On  the  llMi  of  July,  1789,  he 
appeared  among  the  crowd  in  the  garden 
of  the  jNifm  royoJ;  but  his  coun^  feiled 
him,  and  he  soon  withdrew  into  his  palace. 
His  adherents  now  used  him  merely  for 
their  own  purposefl^  and  flattered  his  am- 
bitious hopes  so  long  as  he  was  necesmy 
to  them.  He  caused  scandalous  libels 
against  the  queen,  whom  he  pursued  with 
the  most  bitter  hatred,  to  be  distributed ; 
and  his  bust  was  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  by  the  popuhce.  Tne 
attempts  of  the  5th  and  (ith  October,  of 
which  he  is  considered  the  instigator, 
were  but  partially  successful.  Lafayette 
threatened  him  with  a  legal  investigation, 
and  the  terrified  prince  obtained  permis- 
sion of  the  king  to  retire  to  England. 
He  returned  in  eight  months,  took  the 
dvic  oath,  and  was  acquitted,  by  the  as- 
sembly, of  the  charges  brouj^ht  against 
him.  On  the  flight  of  the  kmg,  he  de- 
clared that  he  should  decline  the  regency 
in  case  it  were  ofi[ered  to  him.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  at  this  time  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  court,  and  the  Yiegotiations  had 
tidcen  a  favorable  turn ;  but  the  c4>urtierL 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  treated 
him  with  the  most  insulting  contempt,  on 
his  appearance  at  court,  in  January,  1799; 
and  even  «pkt  upon  him  as  he  went  down 
stairs;  and  he  was  thenceforward  the  ir- 
reconcilable enemy  of  the  kinc  and  queen. 
The  20tb  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August 
(1792)  must  have  convinced  the  duke 
that  a  stronger  party  than  his  own  had 
now  acquirMl  the  ascendency.  He  was 
returned  to  the  national  convention  as 
member  for  Paris,  with  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton,  and,  in  September, 
1793,  be  assumed  the  name  of  i^taiiU^ 
and,  in  December,  declared,  through  the 
press,  his  renunciation  of  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  On  the  trial  of 
the  king,  he  voted  for  his  death,  and  was 
present  at  the  execution.  The  Jacobin^ 
who  had  no  longer  any  occasion  (or  him, 
now  abandoned  him :  he  wassbruck  firom 
their  rells,  and  included  in  the  general  pro- 
scription of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  Marseilles,  but  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Paris,  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for  a 
conspiracy  against  the  republic.  He 
beard  his  sentence  with  calmnesB,  and 
died  with  firmness  on  the  same  day  (No- 
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vember  6, 1793).  His  wife,  who  recumed 
to  Paris  after  the  restomdoD,  died  there  in 
1821. 

Orleahs,  Louis  Philip,  duke  o£    (See 
LcuM  PkUip  /.) 

'  Orleans,  Maid  of.  (See  Joan  of  Arc,) 
Orleans,  New.    (See  JSttw  (huans.) 
Orleans  Territort.  (See  LoiMuma.) 
Orloff  ;   a  Russian  noble  fkmily. — 
Gregory  OHoff  was  one  of  five  brothevB, 
who  lived  a  cussipated  life.    AAer  his  for- 
tune was  ruined,  ne  supported  himself  by 
nmbling  and  other  arts.    He  served  in 
ue  seven  yeais*  virar,  and,  when  count 
3ch  werin  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  him 
to  Peleisbui^.    The  grand-princess  Cath- 
arine, who  had  just  lost  her  fevorite  Poni- 
otowskiy&llin  love  with  him.    He  and 
his  brodienr  assisted  her  much  in  the  rev- 
olution by  which  she  was  declared  em- 
press, and  her  liusband,  the  emperor  Peter 
III,  deprived  of  life.    Orioff  soon  attained 
the  highest  dignities  ;  was   allowed  to 
,  wear  the  picture  of  the  empress  in  his  but- 
ton-hole ;  and  became  enormously  rich. 
But  Orioir  was  rudo  and  inconsiderate,  so 
that,  after  some  tim^*,  the  empress  wished 
to  rid  heiself  of  him.    He  was  sent  to 
Moscow  to  take   me^asures  against  the 
plague,  and,  when  her-etunied,  was  repre- 
sented on  a  medal  and  .triumphal  arch  in 
the  character  of  Curtiufc^    He  was  then 
sent  to  Fockschani,  in  W&lachia,  to  attend 
a  conference  with  tiie  TuriLS  whom,  how- 
ever, he  offended  by  his  ovei 'bearing  char- 
acter ;  and  the  object  of  the  Lieetiujf  was 
lost    The  empress  now  sent  JLum  mto  a 
sort  of  banishment,  ordering  him  to  iv^main 
at  oue  of  her  castles,  to  be  chosen  by  «^iim- 
self.    He  went  to  Zarskoe-Selo.    In  Vn% 
however,  die  became  reconciled  to  hib^i. 
She  gave  him  a  magnificent  palace,  ana 
he  gave  her,  in  return,  the  celebrated  dia- 
mond.   He  now  travelled,  married,  and 
seemed  to  live  happily.    Potemkin,  at  this 
time,  had  become  the  lover  of  the  empress. 
Oriofi*  died  in  1783,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
insanity. — MexU^  his  brother,  showed,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  1762;  sreat  courase. 
Disguised  as  a  coachman,  he  drove  me 
empress  fifom  Peterhoff  in  a  mean  car- 
riage.   He  was  one  of  the  murderera  of 
Peter  III ;  rose  soon  to  high  dignities  in 
the  army ;  and,  in  1768,  was  made  admi- 
ral of  the  Rufisian  fleet  in  the  Archipela- 
go, with  unlimited  power,    afainsr  the 
Turks,  whom  he  defeated  off  Tschesme ; 
for  which  exploit  he  was  called  2Vn^- 
mitMkoL    He  was  yet  in  the  fleet  when  his 
brother  lost  the  fiivor  of  the  empress.    In 
Leghorn,  he  deceived  the  daughter  of 


Elizabeth,  and  had  her  carried  to  Pelea- 
burg.  When  he  returned,  be  wasbril* 
liandy  received.  When  Paul  I  ascended 
the  throne,  he  and  Baratinskiy  the  only 
survivors  of  the  reputed  muiderevs  of  Pe- 
ter III,  were  obliged  to  attend  the  removal 
of  the  body  of  the  murdered  emperor  fiom 
the  convent  of  Alexander  Newaki  to  the 
fortress,  during  which  ceremeirr  tfaey  had 
to  bear  the  comera  of  the  palL  He  remain- 
ed ever  after  in  disgrace,  and  died  in  1808. 
Orloff,  Gregory,  count  o^  RuMjiwi 
senator,  privy-counsellor  and  cfaainber- 
lain,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
sciences,  was  bom  in  1777,  and  was  ele- 
vated to  the  senatorship  in  18152.  He  was 
a  member  of  many  academies  and  kmirncd 
societies,  and  died  in  1826^  at  PeteraiMng. 
His  chief  works  are  ^UawutM  Ai'itoragwci, 
poUtiques  et  lUUraires  sur  U  JloyawNe  dc 
.Vepfef ,  &c.,  vrith  notes  by  Duvu  (2  ed^ 
5  vols.,  Paris,  18251  translated  into  Get- 
nian,  English  and  Italian,  and  embiadiig 
the  history  of  Lower  Italy  fix>m  the  eadi- 
est  times  until  1820;  Htsioirt  det  AHb  «■ 
iUdie,  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  treat 
of  music,  the  othera  of  painting ;  Vagam 
danstmePartuikUjEVanee^ouLeiirtgdt' 
serwtwta  et  historiques  (Paris,  1824^ 

Orlop  ;  a  platfi>nn  of  planks  laad  over 
the  beams  in  the  hold  oif  a  diip  of  iRiv, 
whereon  the  cables  are  usuallv  ccnled.   It 
also  contains  the  sail-rooms^  the  (MuaerV^ 
surgeon's,  boatswain's  and  caipentei^  cab- 
ins, and  the  several  officera' store-rooms. 
In  three-decked  shi^  the  second  and  low- 
est decks  are  sometimes  called  oHopg. 
ORMoifn,  Duke  OF.  (See  BuUer,  Jiamn, ) 
Ormuzo  is  one  of  the  spirits  mentiaBed 
in  the  Zendavesta.    He  is  subordinate  to 
the  Zeroene  Akerene  (infinite  and  uncre- 
ated time),  fix>m  whom  he  receives  fail 
power.    He  is  the  fint-bom  of  all  beii^ 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  original  ve 
and  water,  infinite,  immortal,  inoonnupti- 
bl  9.   He  was  represented  as  the  kinsr  of  ibe 
wcrid,  and  sitting  in  the  midst  of  heaves, 
upo.*i  a  high  throne,  ''the  throne  '  of  tbc 
good  and  the  perfect,"  surrounded  by  ce- 
lestial spurits  and  the  souk  of  the  faapfij. 
He  wasr  called  the  eUnud  Mowree  ^  mrnt- 
Mhmt'  an  d  Ugkt :  the  sun  and  moon  receiv- 
ed thoir  brightness  fipom  him.    He  caixied. 
as  a  ba*  d{^  upon  his  hand  a  ring,  the  SQntt^ 
bol  of  Lus  supreme  power,  and  is  some- 
tiAies  repreb'ented  as  crowned  with  nyi. 
He  is  also  di«cribed  as  a  venerable  oU 
man,  resting  upon  the  primeval  buO,  tbe 
emblem  of  the  whole  organic  creaticNi. 

Orne  ;  a  department  of  France.    (See 
Department,) 
Ornitbolg'ot  is  that  branch  of  i 
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flcience  which  treats  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
or,  to  use  the  definition  of  Cuvter,  of  Yer- 
tebnted  oviparous  anlmala,  with  a  double 
circulation  and  respiration,  organized  for 
fli^t.  The  symmetry  and  beauty  display- 
ed in  the  graceful  forms  and  vaned  colon 
of  this  part  of  creation,  strike  the  most 
cawal  and  inattentive  observer;  and  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  their  structure  to 
their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living, 
is  a  source  of  constant  admiration  to  the 
student  of  nature.  Almost  every  peculiar- 
ity in  ihe  external  appearance  or  birds  is 
fitted  for  the  element  they  inhabit,  and  con- 
ducive to  swiftness  of  motion.  Every  part 
of  their  frame  is  formed  for  lightness  and 
buoyancy:  their  bodies  are  covered  with  a 
soft  and  delicate  plumage,  admirably  cal- 
culated to  protect  them  m>m  cold  or  moist- 
ure ;  their  winss,  although  of  the  lightest 
materials,  are  tumished  with  muscles  of 
such  power  as  to  strike  the  air  with  great 
force,  and  to  impel  their  bodies  forward 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  whilst  the  tail 
acts  as  a  rudder,  by  which  their  course  can 
be  directed  at  pleasure.  Their  internal 
structure  is  in  perfect  consonance  with 
those  external  peculiarides.  Their  lungs 
are  fixed  against  the  ribs,  and  eu^^eloped 
with  a  membrane  pierced  with  large  holes, 
which  permit  the  air  to  pass  into  cavities 
in  the  breast,  abdomen,  and  even  into  the 
interior  of  the  bones.  This  conformadon 
not  only  renders  them^  more  buoyant,  but 
also  prevents  any  interrupdon  in  their  res- 
piration, by  the  rapidly  of  their  motion 
through  a  resisting  medium,  and  increases 
their  vital  energy.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  capacity  of  birds  for  respi- 
ration from  the  fact  stated  by  Lavoisier, 
that  two  sparrows  consume  as  much  aires 
a  Guinea  pig.  The  anterior  extremities 
of  birds,  being  solely  fitted  for  the  action 
of  flying,  are  useless  either  for  resdng  or 
grasping ;  hence  these  animals  are  biped, 
and  take  objects  from  the  ground  with 
their  mouth,  for  which  purpose  the  neck 
aod  beak  are  elongated  and  very  mova- 
ble ;  the  body  is  also  inclined  forward  be- 
yond the  feet ;  the  thighs  are  in  advance, 
and  the  toes  of  such  a  len^  as  to  form  a 
Buffieient  basis.  The  pelvis  is  very  long, 
to  give  oriein  to  muscles  supporting  the 
trunk  on  the  thighs,  and  a  set  of  muscles 
pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes,  so  arrang- 
ed that  the  simple  weight  of  the  bird  re- 
tains the  toes  in  a  flexed  condition  ;  in . 
consequence,  they  are  able  to  sit  perched 
upon  one  leg  with  security,  and  without 
becoming  fatigued.  The  posterior  parts 
of  the  pelvis  (in  common  language  known 
as  the  sitU-bcmu)  are  elongated  and  sepa- 
37* 


rated,  to  give  room  for  the  developement 
of  the  egga  The  bill  of  all  birds  consists 
of  two  mandibles,  the  upper  and  lower, 
the  former  being  generally  fixed  and  im- 
movable, though  in  the  parrots  it  has  the 
power  of  motion  to  assist  them  in  climb- 
mg.  None  of  the  feathered  tribe  have 
teeth,  hut  the  homy  case  which  covers  the 
mandibles  supplies  the  place  of  these  in- 
struments, and  is  someumes  serrated,  so  aa 
to  resemble  them.  In  some  birds,  as  the 
falcons,  the  base  of  the  beak  is  covered 
with  a  skin  called  the  cere;  and  in  the 
tuikey,  the  carrier-pigeon,  &c.,  it  is  cover- 
ed with  a  cameous  appendage.  The  bill 
is  in  some  kinds  straight ;  in  othere  curved 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  some  flat ;  iu 
others  conic,  wedge-shaped,  or  hooked, 
&c.  It  enables  the  bird  to  take  hold  of 
his  food,  to  strip  or  divide  it,  to  carry  ma- 
terials for  building  his  nest,  or  food  to  his 
youn^,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
rapacious  tribe.  The  nostrils  are  usually 
of^  an  oval  form,  and  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  beak.  The  eyes  are  so  disposed 
as  to  distinguish  equally  well  near  and  dis- 
tant objects,  and  their  sense  of  siffht  is 
exceedingly  acute.  The  sparrow-hawk 
discerns  small  birds  from  an  incredible 
distance.  Besides  the  ordinary  eyelids, 
there  is  a  third,  called  the  nictUoHng  mem- 
brane, which  is  translucent,  and  defends 
the  eye  of  the  bird  fh)m  the  direct  rays 
of  tlie  sun,  without  obstructing  the  sight 
Birds  have  no  external  ear,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  nocturnal  tribes :  these  have 
a  large  exteriop  conch,  in  the  form  of  a 
thin  Teadiery  piece  of  flesh.  The  internal 
ear,  however,  is  veiy  large,  and  their  sense 
of  hearing  very  quick.  The  brain  of  birds 
is  diHtinffuished  by  its  great  proportionate 
size,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  tuber- 
cles, and  not  of  convolutions.  Their  di- 
gestive powere  are  very  great :  the  stom- 
ach is  composed  of  three  parts — the  crop^ 
which  is  a  thin  membranous  expansion ; 
the  juccffiiurinm,  also  a  membranous 
pouch,  furnished  with  a  multitude  of 
glands  ;  and  the  gizzard^  which  is  provid- 
ed with  two  strong  muscles,  covered  in- 
side by  a  velvet-like  cartilage :  here  the 
food  is  ground,  or  triturated,  and  its  action 
is  aided  by  the  presence  of  small  stonee^ 
which  birds  swallow  for  that  purpose. 
The  coverings  or  feathere  of  binls  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  security,  warmth, 
and  celerity  of  motion.  They  are  of  three 
kinds ;  doyvn,  smaller  feathers,  and  quills 
{JlocciEj  phmue  et  penruB).  The  feathere , 
which  invest  the  oody  have  small  shafts 
and  large  vanes,  and  are  placed  over  each 
other  like  shingles,  so  as,  at  the  same  time. 
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to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  and  to  ex- 
clude the  cold.  The  down  is  placed  un- 
der these,  and  serves  as  a  further  protec- 
tion against  the  cold:  hence  it  is  most 
abundant  in  those  species  that  inhabit  the 
polar  r^rions.  The  quill  feathers  are  prin- 
cipally round  in  the  wings  and  tail.  The 
vanes,  which  in  the  wing  feathers  are 
broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  oth- 
er, consist  of  a  number  of  small  laminaj 
which  are  connected  by  the  interiacement 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  biisdes.  The 
largest  quill-feathers  in  the  wing,  or  those 
nearest  the  extremity,  are  termed  prima' 
riet;  those  which  arise  fit)m  the  fore-«rm 
are  called  secondaries ;  and  the  weaker 
feathers  attached  to  the  humerus  are  des- 
ignated as  scapulars.  The  quill-feathers 
<n  the  tail  are  huge  and  strong,  having 
their  vanes  almost  equal  in  oze :  they  are 
generally  twelve  in  number,  but  some- 
times, especially  in  the  gallinaceous  birds, 
eighteen  or  twenty.  The  feathei^  cover- 
ing of  birds  constitutes  tlieir  peculiar  beau- 
ty :  on  this,  nature,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  climates,  has  lavished  the  most 
splendid  colors.  The  size  of  the  wings 
is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  bird,  but  is  accommodated  to  its  man- 
ner of  living.  Accordingly,  birds  of  prey, 
swallows,  and,  in  general,  such  birds  as 
are  intended  to  hover  a  long  time  in  the 
air,  have  much  longer  wings,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  bodies,  than  quails, 
domestic  hens,  &c.  In  the  ostrich,  the 
cassowaiy  and  the  pengiiin,  the  primaries 
are  wanting  entirely.  The  flight  of  birds 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  bats,  in- 
sects, and  other  volant  animals.  Many 
birds,  as  ialcons,  soar  boldly  above  the 
ck)uds,  whither  no  eye  can  follow  them, 
and  hover  for  many  hours,  without  per- 
ceptible exertion,  in  tlie  air.  Likewise 
swallows,  larks,  and  some  other  kinds  of 
birds,  sail  to  considerable  distances  with 
little  effort;  others,  as  s]iarrows,  have  a 
fluttering  flight  Some,  as  the  owls,  fly 
without  any  noise ;  others,  as  the  partridge, 
&c.,  widi  a  loud  whirr.  The  flight  of  a 
young  bird  resembles  the  tottenng  steps 
of  an  infant  You  see  distinctly  how 
anxiously  he  seeks  for  the  nearest  resting- 
place,  and  how  soon  he  is  tired.  The  tail 
8er>'e8  as  a  rudder  in  most  birds ;  the  long 
legs  of  the  cranes  and  other  waders  ap- 
pear to  serve  ^e  same  purpose.  The  legs 
in  different  genera  of  this  class  are  so  di- 
venified  in  shane,  that  many  naturalists 
have  considerea  these  differences  sufll- 
clent  for  distinguishing  marks  of  different 
orders.  Being  adapt^  either  for  resting 
upon  trees,  for  swimming  or  running,  they 


answer  exactly  to  the  wants  of  each  ^iCM 
From  their  fi>od,  manner  of  life  aina  loco- 
motive powers,  birds  would  seem  d^nc4 
to  become  inhabitants  of  every  pert  of  t^ 
globe ;  and,  in  fact,  the  cold  andbancii  re^ 
gions  of  the  north  and  the  siihiy  pi&iBi 
of  the  tropical  climates,  become  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  the  same  bir&  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.     At  particuhc 
tiroes  in    the    year,  most  birds  remove 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  from 
inland  districts  to  the   sea  side.    The 
periods  of  these  migrations  are  oiMerred 
with  wonderful  accuracy,  though  tbey  are 
somewhat  regulated  by  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons.    Some  species,  however, 
are  stationary,  as  many  of  the  birds  of 
prey.    (For  a  particular  account  of  tbe 
migration  of  birds,  see  the  article  Msm- 
tion  of  Animals.)    The  food  of  birds,  like 
that  of  quadrupeds,  is  derived  firom  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and,  fike 
them,  they  may  be  divid^  into  the  ^ 
ni  vorous  and  carnivorous,  and  some  whiefa 
hold  a  middle  rank ;  and  their  dispostdoos 
and  habits,  as  in  quadrupeds,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  their  food :  white 
the  carnivorous  are  fierce  and  untannbk^ 
the  granivorous  are  mild,  gentle,  and  easi- 
ly domesticated ;  their  flesh,  also,  is  rooie 
wholesome  and  palatable.     Birds,  bow- 
ever,  ore  more    indiscriminate   in  their 
food  than  quadrupeds,  and  more  frequent- 
Iv  supply  the  deficiency  of  one  kind  of 
food    by  another ;    and   in    the  yotui; 
state  almost  all  kinds  are  carnivorous  or 
rather  insectivorous.    In  mental  capacity, 
birds  fully  equal  quadrupeds,  and,  in  sooie 
respects,  surpass  them.    Parrots,  stariings, 
&c.,  retain  in  memory  mony  words  and 
plirases  which  they  have  been  taught,  and 
many  singing  birds  whole  melodies.  Their 
powers   of  memory    seem    also   to  be 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  birds  of  passage, 
ttfler  an  absence  of  six  months,  or  even 
a  longer  time,  and  after  travelling  tfaoo- 
sands  of  miles,  return  to  tlieir  former  home; 
tiie  swallow  to  her  beam,  the  finch  to  the 
tree  where  last  year  she  reared  heryoungi 
or  where  she  herself  was  hatched.    The 
difference  between  such  birds  as  love  to 
dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  secuie  tnm 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  tbe 
neighborhood    of  men,   surrounded  I7 
dangers,  is  a  proof  that  their  prudence, 
cunning  and  docility  can  be  awakened 
and  improved.    The  field  sparrow  is  ks 
cunning  than  the  house  sparrow,  which 
has  daily  opportunity  to  observe  the  boa- 
tile  intentions  of  man.    In  deeett  coon- 
tries,  birds  will  alight  upon  the  bairei  of 
tiie  hunter's  gun,  when  he  leveb  it  r-^^^ 
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liieiii,  wfaHst  with  us  a  mere  stick  borne 
UDon  the  shoulder  excites  the  suspicions 
or  the  wild  goose.  The  voice  is  a  peculiar 
gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
birds  are  distinffuished  from  aU  the  rest  of 
the  animal  wond.  The  windpipe  of  birds 
is  composed  of  entire  rings  of  cartilage, 
with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  ostrich. 
At  its  bifurcation  is  a  glottis  supplied  with 
appropriate  musclce,  called  the  lower  or 
tt^morUaynx,  It  is  here  that  the  voice  of 
binls  is  formed ;  the  vast  bodv  of  air  con- 
tained in  the  air-cells  contributes  to  the 
force,  and  the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and 
movements,  to  the  modification  of  the 
voice.  The  superior  lairnx  is  very  sim- 
ple and  unimportant  The  gift  of  song  is 
given  to  the  male  birds  oiil^,  and  their 
notes  are  mosdy  an  expression  of  love; 
hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly  at 
the  time  when  they  are  pauing.  The 
birds  sing  only  when  they  are  cheerful. 
In  sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in 
bodily  disorders,  they  are  silent.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  gift  of  song  is  tonfined 
to  die  birds  in  northern  climates,  and  that 
nature,  in  the  warmer  regions,  has  en- 
dowed them,  instead,  with  more  brilliant 
colors ;  but  Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite 
the  birds  sing  with  channing  sweemess ; 
and' Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  found  the 
forests  of  Queen  Charlotte^  sound,  in 
New  Zealand,  filled  with  little  birds,  whose 
voices  sounded  like  silver  bells.  To  no 
other  animal  have  such  various  tones  been 
/(rented  for  giving  utterance  to  different 
teelings;  hunger,  fear,  the  dread  of  in.mi- 
nent  danger,  desire  for  society,  or  longing 
for  his  mate,  love,  melancholy,  &c.,  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  variety  of  notes,  which  make 
a  lauguage  intelligible  not  only  to  birds  of 
the  same  species,  but  often  to  the  other 
Iribea  When  one  of  the  songsters  of  the 
wood  percdves  a  bird  of  prey,  the  whole 
IbrBSt  grows  silent  at  his  warning  voice. 
Birds  are  spread  over  the  whole  earth ;  a 
few  species  extend  even  fift>m  the  polar  cir- 
cles to  the  tropics :  their  places  of  abode  are 
soiled  to  tlieir  wants  ana  peculiarities,  and 
embraee  rocks  and  dens,  trees  and  shrubs, 
earth  and  water.  Whilst  wood-peckers 
and  panolB  pass  all  their  time  upon  trees, 
partridges,  quails,  Slc^  remain  on  the 
ground  ;  storks  and  herons  visit  the 
marshes;  swans  and  water-fowl  live  in 
rivers  and  ponds.  Birds  are  in  general 
veiy  long-Hved,  although  their  growth  is 
rapid,  and  their  period  of  procreation  very 
early.  In  quaarupeds,  the  duration  of 
life  usually  beais  a  certain  proportion  to 
the  period  at  which  they  attain  their  full 
powers ;  but  it  is  very  dinerent  with  butls. 


A  cock  arrives  at  matnrit^  in  a  year,  and 
yet  has  been  known  to  hve  upwards  of 
twenty  years ;  a  linnet  fourteen ;  parrots 
forty ;  and  eagles  a  hundred  years.  From 
ihm  longevitjr  of  birds,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  subject  to  few  diseases.  The 
only  one  which  is  universal  to  them,  if  it 
can  be  termed  a  disease,  is  moulting,  or 
the  operation  of  changing  their  plumage, 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  they 
are  sickly  and  disordered,  and  many  die. 
This  process,  which  occurs  every  year, 
appears  to  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner : — ^When  the  feathers  have  attain- 
ed their  full  size,  the  pen  part,  nearest  the 
bird,  grows  harder,  and  shrinks  in  its  di- 
ameter, thus  gradually  compressing,  and 
finally  obliterating  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply it  with  nourishment,  and  thus  be- 
comes an  extraneous  body,  which  is  at 
last  loosened  in  its  socket,  and  Alls  oC 
Whilst  these  changes  are  takinff  place, 
the  rudiments  of  the  new  feamer  are 
forming  beneath,  which  rapidly  attains  its 
natural  size,  after  it  has  been  protruded 
through  the  skin.  This  process,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  annual 
shedding  of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe. 
(See  Deer,)  Most  l#ds  pair  at  certain 
seasons,  and  continue  this  conjugal  union 
whilst  the  united  efforts  of  both  are  neces- 
sary in  the  formadon  of  their  temporary 
habitations,  and  in  the  rearing  and  main- 
tenance of  th^ir  offspring.  Some  birds, 
however,  especially  among  those  of  prey, 
continue  their  attachment  to  each  other  for 
a  much  longer  i^.riod ;  sometimes  even  for 
life.  In  general,  fainis  are  more  prolific 
than  quadrupeds,  and  their  productive- 
ness is  visibly  increased  by  domestication. 
There  is  a  i;emarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  and  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  feathered  race — a  bird,  when 
slie  has  produced  her  usual  number  of 
®$)S^  ceases,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  lay.  If, 
however,  by  any  accident,  these  eggs  are 
destroyed,  she  will  again  lay  the  same 
number.  This  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
common  hen,  who,  if  her  eggs  are  con- 
standy  taken  away,  does  not  begin  to 
hatch,  but  goes  on  producing  eggs  to  an 
almost  ind^nite  extent  The  ovation  of 
birds  is  conndered  as  an  important  part 
of  their  history,  and  is  closely  attended  to 
bv  writers  on  ornithology.  Almost  all 
birds  incubate,  or  hatch  their  eggs,  by 
keeping  them  at  a  uniform  temperature 
by  brooding  over  them.  The  ostrich  and 
cassowary,  however,  do  not  perform  this 
maternal  duty,  merely  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaving  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.    (For  the 
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before  laying,  all  other  birds  are  directea 
by  ioBtinct  to  the  operation  of  buildiiur  a 
nest  or  hahitatioii  for  their  young.  Tke 
nidificatioo  of  birds  has  deeerredly  been  a 
subject  of  much  admiration ;  for  they  con- 
struct these  temporaiy  habitatioiis  with 
such  exquisite  skiU  as  to  exceed  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  human  ingenuity  to  imi- 
tate them.  Their  mode  or  building,  the 
materiab  employed,  and  the  situations 
selected,  are  as  various  as  the  difierent 
kinds  or  birds,  and  yet  are  all  admirably 
adapted  to  their  several  wants  and  neces- 
sities. They  conceal  them  carefully  from 
the  eyes  of  re^cious  animals  and  of  men, 
and  their  caution  is  greater  in  propoftion 
to  the  dansera  by  which  they  are  sur- 
.  rounded.  The  materials  are  carefully 
selected,  and  are  generally  united  with 
great  art'  In  the  uiger  number  of  spe- 
cies, the  female  is  the  principal  builder, 
whilst  the  male  carries  the  materials.  To 
^ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  constnic- 
tion  of  nests,  would  swell  this  article  be- 
yond all  due  bounds.  Those  who  wish  for 
foil  information  on  tliis  interesting  subject, 
will  find  it  pleasingly  and  elaborately  de- 
tailed in  Ronnie's  4it;hitecture  of  Birds. 
When  the  building  is  finished,  the  female 
lays  her  eggs:  several  water-birds  lay  but 
one,  birds  of  prey  two,  crows  and  ravens 
four,  the  titmouse  from  eight  to  twelve, 
domestic  hens  forty  to  fi|br.*  The  eg^  dif- 
fer in  size,  form,  color,  &c^  accoraing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  each  species.  After  the 
warmth  of  the  brooding  female  (in  many 
species  the  male  assistB  the  female  in  this 
business)  has  developed  and  matured 
the  germ  in  the  egg,  the  young  break  out 
of  the  shells,  and  the  love,  tenderness  and 
care  now  shown  by  the  parents  are  ad- 
mirable. The  mother  warms  the  naked 
brood  under  her  wings,  whifet  the  fatiier 
brings  the  choicest  food.  The  feeble 
swaflow  defends  herseJf  and  her  young 
ones,  or  dies  together  with  them ;  the  do- 
mestic hen  runs  along  the  pond  with 
cries  of  anguish  when  th,e  young  ducks 
which  she  has  hatched,  have  been  carried 
by  their  instinct  into  tlie  water.  When 
the  young  are  produced,  the  next  object 
of  parental  care  is  their  protection  and 
support;  and  these  duties  are  fulfilled 
with  astonishing  spirit  and  industry.  The 
most  timid  become  courageous  in  defence 
of  their  progeny,  and  willingly  expose 
themselves  to  danger  to  shield  meir  tender 
and  helpless  ofispring.  The  young  of 
those  birds  who  build  on  the  ground  are 
generally  able  to  run  soon  after  they  are 
excluded  from  the  shelL  and  the  mother's 


care  is  confined  to  leading  tiieni  to  tiieir 
food,  and  teaching  them  how  to  coOect  it 
It  is  for  different  with  those  batched  upon 
trees ;  they  remain  in  the  nest  for  a  king 
time^  durinff  which,  both  params  are  sedu- 
lously empk>yed  in  providing  dwm  widi 
a  regular  supply  or  food.    When  their 
plumage  is  ftilfy  grown,  they  an  gradual- 
W  taught  to  fly,  and,  qualified  to  provkle 
tor  themselves^  the  parents  fonahe  them, 
as  no  longer  needing  their  care,    fiirdi^ 
although  the  most  roaraed  of  all  the  elsaaes 
of  animals,  resemble  eaeh  other  so  closely 
in  their  specific  characterg,  that  their  sub- 
division IS  extremely  diflicuh.    Like  the 
mammalia,  their  distribution  into  ordera  is 
founded  on  the  oiif|ans  of  manducaiioB 
and  tiiose  of  prehenaon.   From  the  dififer- 
ence  of  these  organs,  natiualisls  have  ar- 
nm^  birds  in  various  orders.    The  fol- 
lowinff  is  that  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdom: — 
1.  Bians  OF  Pret  {aee^pUregf  Lm.);  dis- 
tinguished by  their  crooked   beak    and 
claws,  by  means  of  which  they  are  ena- 
bled to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other 
birds,  and  even  the  weaker  quadrupeds 
They  hold  the  same  rank  among  biroa  aa 
the  oomtDora  among  quadrupeds.  They  all 
have  four  toes^  and  die  nails  of  the  great  and 
middle  toes  are  the  strongest    They  fono 
two  families, the  nioairAJLand  hoctukrai.: 
the  first  having  nostrils  inserted    in  a 
naked  cere,  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind, without  feathen ;  eyes  directed  side- 
ways: the  second  having  nostrils  at  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  cere,  which  is  mofe 
or  less  covered  with  stifiT  hairs ;  external 
toe  capable  of  being  turned  behind ;  ejfm 
laige,  directed  forwards.— S.  PASsxmutx 
{paueres).    This  is  the  laigest  daes^  and 
embraces  all  buds  which  do  not  beloog  so 
the  other  five;  they  present  a  greet  re- 
semblance in  their  structure,  and  the  apeo- 
era  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  di^uk 
to  distinguish  between  them.    They  sna^, 
however,  be  separated  into  two  greet  &- 
visions;   1.  diose  with  the  exterior  toe 
united  to  the  middle  one  bv  one  or  tvo 
joints  only ;  2,  exterior  toe  almost  aa  long 
as  the  middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  for 
as  the  last  joint  but  one. — 3^  Ci.iicbksis 
(seonsoref ) ;  birds  whose  exterior  toe  di- 
rects itself  backwards  like  the  mat  toe, 
aftbrding  a  very  aolid  support  by  which 
some  of  them  profit  in  clinging  to,  and 
climbing  the  tnmks  of  trees.—^  Gaixi- 
NACEous     Bians    (gatttnaoettV      Theaa 
have  a  heavy  gait,  a  short  ffight,  a  medi- 
um-sized beal^  the  upper  mandible  vuih- 
ed,  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a 
nous  scale,  toes  generally  dentated  at  i 
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edges  with  short  memtiraiies  between 
thMeinfioDt — 5.  Waders  (grotto)  may 
be  recognised  by  the  nudity  of  the  lower 
part  of  their  thighs,  yeiy  firequ«itly  the 
length  of  theur  legs,  generaUy  some  little 
web,  at  least  between  the  external  toes. 
In  flying,  they  extend  their  legs  behind 
them,  contraiy  to  the  hahit  of  other  birds, 
who  draw  them  up  close  to  the  body. 
— 6b    WxB-FOOTEo  Bians   (palmipedes) 


are  strongly  characteiized  by  their  feet, 
fonned  for  swimming,  that  is,  being  af- 
fixed to  the  hinder  part  of  their  body,  with 
very  short  and  compressed  tarn;  and 
palmated  between  the  toes.  They  are 
the  only  birds  in  which  the  length  of  the 
neck  exceeds  that  of  the  le|p. — ^E^h  of 
these  orders  is  subdivided  mto  families 
and  genera,  principally  according  to  the 
fbnnation  of  the  beak. 


Order  L 

A€CIPITRES. 

Family  1. 

DIURNiE. 

Genua  1.  Vultur,  Lin. 

2.  Gypestoa,  SUirr. 
a  Falco,  Zmi. 
Sob-genera,  14. 


Famibf2 
NOCTU4:. 
StriXyXftn. 

Sub-gwera^a 


Order  II. 

PASSERES. 

iVntttfyl. 

DENTIROSTRES. 


Lanius,  Zmi. 
Muscicapa,  Lin. 
Ampelkf  JUti. 
Edolius,  Cw. 
Tanagra,I«n. 
Turdus,X<m. 
Myothera,  BUg. 
ancewj  BecM. 
Pbiledon,  Cwf. 
£ulabes,  Cu/v. 
Gracula,  Cuv. 
Pyirhocorax,  Cuo. 
Onoloa,  Lin, 
Gvnmope,  Cuv. 
VuBDun^  Sh. 
M otacil^  Lin. 
Pipra,/^ 
£urylaimua,  Hanf. 
Sob-genera,  40. 


FISSIROSTRES. 
Hinindo,  Lin. 
CaprimulguB,  Lin. 
1.3. 


FamnUy^ 
CONIROSTRES. 
Alauda,  Lin. 
TaroBfLin. 
Emberiza,  Lin. 
Fringilla,  Lin. 
Loxia,  Bri89. 
Coijthus,  CSjcv. 
Cohus,  G^ 
Buphaga,  Brisa 
Casedcus,  Cuv. 
Stumus,  Idn. 
Corvus,  Lin. 
Coracias,  Lm. 
Paradisaea,  Lm. 

Sob-genera,  21. 


FaiB%4. 
TENUIROSTRES. 
Sitta,Zim.      - 
Gerthia,  JUn. 
TrochiluSj'lAn. 
Upapa,Zim. 

Sob-genera,  16 


FamUyS. 
SYNDACTYLES. 
Merops,  Lin. 
Prionites,  Mg. 
Alcedo,  Lin. 
Ceyx,  Lao^. 
Todus,  2>m. 
Buceros,  Lin. 


Order  IIL 
SGANSORES. 
Galbula,  Briaa. 
Picu6,£«n. 
Yunx,X«n. 
Cuculus,  Lin. 
Makoha,  VaiU, 
Scythrops,  Lath. 
Bucco,  Jjin. 
Trogon,  Lin. 
Grotophaga,  Lin. 
Ramphastos^  Lin. 


PsIttacuB,  Ziin. 
Goiythaix,  Itf^. 
Muflophaga,  iw?i. 

Sob-genera,  17. 


Order  IV. 
QALUNiB,  Lin. 
Alector,  J^errtm. 
Pavo,  Lau 
Meleagris,  Lin. 
Nuiniaa,2An. 
Phasianu^  Lin. 
Tetrao,  iJn. 
HemipodiuB,  Thn. 
llnamus,  Lidh. 
Golumba,  Lin. 

Sob-genera,  84. 


Order  V. 

ORALLiE. 

Ihndlyl. 

BREVIPENNES. 

Struthio,  Lin. 

CsBaanoBj  Briaa. 


Fcambf2. 
PRESSmOSTRES 
O^SyLin. 
Gbaradrius,  Lm. 
Vanellus,  BechaL 
H8ematopu&  Laru 
Guraorius,  Lacqf. 
Gariama,  Brisa. 

Sob-genera,  4. 


CC7LTIR0STRES. 
Grus,  Cuv. 
Gancroma,  lAn. 
Ardea,  Cuv. 
Giconia,  Cuv. 
Mycteria,  Lin. 
Scopus,  Briaa. 
Hians,  Locep. 
Tantalus,  Lm. 
Platalea,  Lin. 

Sob-genera,  9. 
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FamiUy^  . 
LONGIROSTRES. 
Scolopax,  Lm, 
Recuvirostm,  Lin, 

Sub-genera,  15. 

Family  5, 
MACRODACTYLES, 
Parra,  lAn, 
Palumedea,  Lin, 
MoffapodiuB. 
RaUus,  Lin, 
Fulica,  Lin, 
Chionia,  ForHer, 
Glareola,  6m. 
Pbcenicopterus,  Lin, 
Sub-geaera,  2. 


Obokr  VL 
PALMIPEDES. 

FamUy  1. 
BRACHYPTEBES. 
Golymbua,  Z«n.  ' 
AkXjLin. 
A^pMDodytiBB,  Font 
Sab-geoera,  9. 


BhyadmpBf  Lm, 

9Bb-g6IM(ay  V. 


TOnPAUfES. 
Peleeanus,  Lin, 

PlOtUflyZftil. 

Phaeton,  JUn. 

Sub-generay  5. 


Family  ft, 
LON6IPENNES. 
Procellaria,  Lin. 
Diooiedea,  Lin, 
Lani8,  Lin, 
Sterna,  JUn. 


LAMELUBOSTRES. 
Anafl,Z«n. 
Mergu^Lm. 


0R08RAPHr'(ffoni  SfHj  a  mountain,  and 
ypa^w,  I  write) ;  the  deacriptioD  of  moim- 
tains,  their  chains,  bnincheB,  &c 

Oronoco.    (See  Orinoco,) 

OaPHAif  AsTLUKS  ;  eatablishments  in 
which  orphans  who  have  relations  able  to 
support  them  are  provided  for  and  edu- 
cated. In  Europe,  where  tikere  are  com- 
paratively more  paupers  than  in  the  U. 
States,  tlie  care  which  society  at  large  is 
bound  to  take  of  desdtute  orphans  is,  in 
many  countries,  an  important  point  of  po- 
litical economy.  The  question  of  most 
consequence,  in  relation  to  the  public  sup- 
port of  orpbaBs,  is,  whether  it  is  best,  in  a 
moral,  physical  and  economical  point  of 
view,  to  bring  up  large  members  or  orphans 
in  great  establishments,  <^herethey  live  to- 
gether, or  to  put  them  out  singly  in  truk- 
worthy  families,  paid  by  the  community. 
In  Grermany,  this  question  has  been  long 
and  thorouifhly  discussed ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  majority  of  persons  in  that  coun- 
try, conversant  with  tlie  subject,  prefer  the 
plan  of  bringing  them  up  in  separate  fam- 
ilies. Both  systems  have  their  inconven- 
iences and  advantages.  It  would  appear 
to  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  better  for  the 
morals  of  orphans,  lo  educate  them  in 
separate  families ;  and,  in  the  way  in 
wliich  asylums  have  been  generally  con- 
ducted on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
health  of  the  children  has  appeared  not 
to  be  so  well  taken  care  of  as  in  &miUe& 
Some  asylums,  however,  form  brilliant 
exceptions,  as  the  great  asylum  at  Pots- 
dam, near  Berlin.  The  history  of  the 
origin  of  orphan  asylums  is  uncertain. 
What  the  Romans  understood  by  vutri 
and  pvilkt  alimentarii^  cannot  properly  be 
compared  to  our  publicly  supported  or- 
phans. Trajan,  who  did  much  in  favor 
of  orphans^  both  the  Antonines,  and  Alex- 


ander Severus,  established  foundations  ibr 
them ;  but  such  institutions  do  not  Bseoi 
to  have  become  fi«quent  till  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  the  Christian  raligion*  In  the 
middle  ages,  however,  in  vniich  so  many 
institutions  beneiiciai  to  fnankind  originat- 
ed within  the  walls  of  thriving  and  opulent 
cities,  orphan  asylums  became  frequent  in 
such  places,  particularly  in  the  lai^ger  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  Nctheiinnda.  In 
German}r,  the  first  asylums  are  found  in 
the  free  cities ;  yet  theur  origin  does  not  go 
beyond  the  sutteenth  century.  One  of 
the  most  famous  asylums  in  the  world  ii 
that  estaUisbed  by  A.  H.  Fianke  (q.  ▼.)  at 
Halle,  in  1698. 

OapHBus  ;  one  of  the  old  sages  and 
bards  of  the  Greeks  (about  Ibrty  yean  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war) ;  according  to  com- 
mon accounts,  the  son  of  the  muse  GaUi- 
ope  and  the  Thracian  river-god  Ongras; 
according  to  others,  of  Apollo.  He  was 
educated  by  Linus,  together  with  Tbamy- 
ris  and  Hercules.  His  melodious  viMoe,ain 
his  lyre  with  seven  strings,  as  the  stoiy 
says,  drew  after  him  rocks  and  trees^ 
tamed  the  wildest  animals  of  the  nioiin- 
tain  forests,  and  calmed  the  viiiirlwtnds 
and  tempests.  Some  poets  mention  bkn 
as  a  king  of  Thrace;  and  the  Arigomatdiem 
(which  goes  imder  his  name,  tbougb  on- 
Questionably  a  later  production)  calls  him 
tne  aovereigu  of  the  CiconiaiM^  rich  in 
herds.  Ovid  also  represents  the  eeceme- 
ny  of  his  marriage  with  Euivdioe,  or 
Agriope,  as  havinff  taken  place  there.  A^ 
ter  the  death  of  his  bek>ved  wife,  the  dis- 
consolate poet  wandered  over  the  enrik 
When  he  returned  home,  the  (^oooian 
women,  who  felt  his  grief  sa  an  insak» 
were  so  much  excited,  during  tbe  eels- 
bration  of  Bacchanalian  orgiea,  tbst  tfas^' 
seized  the  young  maiii  and  tore  him  is 
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pieces  in  their  madneBB.    According  to 
the  •^miuRiiica,  on  tlie  contrary,  Orpheus 
had  aCeady  reached  a  venerable  old  age 
when  be  sailed  for  Colchis.    He  had  pre- 
▼iousiy  visited  several  other  countries,  and 
especially  £gypt.    Enriched  with  knowl- 
edge, he  returned,  and  instituted  among 
the  Greeks  the  Dionysian  and  other  mys- 
teries.   He  amended  and  regulated  their 
religious  doctrines,  and  led  a  life  of  sm- 
gular  purity.    He  was  tlie  inventor  or 
maker  of  the  lyre,  the  oldest  musical  in- 
strument adapted  to  soften  the  fierceness 
of  sava^  mind&    The  ancients  frequent- 
ly mennon  his  works,  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  never  wrote  any  thing;  but  his  ideas, 
his  doctrines,  and  fables,  thrown  into  a 
poetical  form,  have  been  handed  down  by 
tiadidon.    At  a  very  early  period,  poems 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  in  circulation 
throughout  Greece ;  but,  even  in  ancient 
times,  doubts  were  felt  with  regard  to  their 
authendcity ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as 
eariy  as  the  age  of  Aristotle,  none  of  them 
were  entirely  authentic^  but  that  they  con- 
tained portions  of  the   poet's  doctrines. 
We  pooesB  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
an  AvanauHca  {edited  by  Schneider,  Jfe- 
na,  iSOQ)  i  some  sacred  hymns ;  a  work 
upon  the  properties  of  minerals,  probably 
of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian 
era  (edited  by  Tyrwhitt,  London,  1781), 
and  several  fragnaents.    The  best  edition 
of  these  works  is  that  of  Hermann  (Leip- 
sic,  1805|.    The  Orphic  poetry  embraces 
the  whole  cycle  of  the  esotenc  religious 
doctrines^  and  the  doctrines  of  the  myste- 
ries.— See  Greorge  Henry  Bode's  Orphe- 
tff,  Poekavm   OrtKorum  antiquisnmus^  a 
prize  essay  (Gottingen,  1824,  4to.). 

Obrsrt,  an  astronomical  instrument 
for  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  first  constructed  by  Graham ; 
but  its  name  is  derived  from  one  made  by 
Rowley  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  which  was 
supposed  by  sir  R.  Steel  to  be  the  fint  ev- 
er constructed ;  and  he  therefore  gave  it 
the  above  name,  in  honor  of  the  earl,  and 
(ascribing  the  invention  to  Mr.  Rowley,) 
whose  name  it  has  ever  since  retained, 
though  the  error  on  which  it  was  adopted 
has  long  been  corrected. 

OBREav  (Charles  Boyle),  earl  of^  second 
son  of  Rosier  earl  of  Oirery,  was  bom,  in 
1676,  at  Chelsea,  and,  at  fif^n,  entered  at 
Christ-Church,  Oxford.  While  there,  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  epistles  of 
Phalarisi  of  which  doctor  Bentley  question- 
ing the  authenticity,  he  wrote  an  answer 
entitled  Doctor  Bentiey's  Dissertation  on 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris  examined,  which 
produced    the   controversy  with   doctor 


Bentlev  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  wit  was  all  on 
one  side  and  the  truth  on  the  other.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother,  he  succeeded  to 
the  earidom,  and,  in  1709,  was  swoni  of 
the  queen's  privy  council.  He  was  also 
envoy-extraordinaiy  fnxn  the  queen  to  the 
states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  at  the 
critical  period  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  British  peer,  under  the  title  of 
lord  Boyle.  He  retired  from  court  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  I,  and,  in 
^1722,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  Layer's  plot,  but 
was  diBchai]§;ed  after  six  months^  imprison- 
ment Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  he 
published  a  comedy,  called  ^$  you  find  Mj 
and  some  verses.  He  died  in  1731.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  a  well-known 
astronomical  instrumept  invented  by  Gra- 
ham.   (See  Orrery,)  , 

Orris  Root  ;  the  root  of  a  white  flower- 
ing species  of  iris,  the  /.  FtorerUtnOj  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  a  dried 
state,  it  is  well  known,  on  account  of  its 
communicating  a  grateful .  odor,  resem- 
bliue  that  of  violets.  It  was  formerly 
mucn  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  now 
littie  valued,  except  as  a  perfume.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and,  among  other 
uses,  is  employed  in  the  manuftcture  of 
hair-powder. 

Orsiri  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
princely  fiimilies  in  Italy,  and  which,  in 
ftirmer  times,  had  large  possessions  in 
Hungary.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it  held 
a  brilliant  rank  among  the  Roman  nobili- 
ty, and,  in  spite  of  the  rivolship  of  the 
powerful  fiunily  of  Colouna,  maintained 
Its  splendor  under  the  protection  of  seve- 
ral popes  who  belonged  to  it.  The  found- 
er was  John  Cajetan,  whose  descendant 
Matthew  Rubens  had  three  sons,  who 
founded  three  lines,  of  which  there  re- 
mains at  present  only  one,  that  of  Orsini- 
Gravina,  derived  from  Napoleon  Orsini, 
the  youngest  son  of  Matthew.  Francis 
Orsini  (descended  from  this  Napoleon) 
was  made,  in  1417,  count  of  Gravina,  a 
ci^  in  the  Neapolitan  district. of  Bari. 
His  son  Jfames  obtained  the  title  of  duke* 
The  eleventh  duke  after  him,  Peter  Fran- 
cis, in  1667,  save  up  the  dukedom  of  Gra- 
vina to  his  brother  Dominieus,  and,  in 
1724,  was  chosen  pope.  He  ruled,  un- 
der the  name  of  Benedict  XT//,  until  1730, 
when  another  Oisini  (Clement  XII)  ob- 
tained the  triple  crown.  The  latterraised 
the  nephew  of  Benedict  XIII,  prince  Be- 
roald  Orsuii,  to  the  dignity  of  prince  of 
the  papal  see,  after  the  emperor  Charles 
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VI  had  already,  in  1734,  made  him  a 
prince  of  the  German  empire.  The  seat 
of  the  familv  waa  commonW  in  Naples. 
The  fimiily  has  given  several  distinguiah- 
ed  men  to  Italy,  amonff  whom  Nicholas 
Orsini  and  his  cousin  Lorenzo  obtained 
some  reputation  in  the  war  of  Venice 
against  the  league  of  Cambray.  The  for- 
mer distinguished  himself  by  taking  and 
valiantly  defending  Padua,  in  1509,  against 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I ;  and  the  latter 
was  the  first  who  disciplined  the  Italian 
infimtry,  so  that  thev  could  stand  the  at- 
tacks of  the  formidable  Swiss  and  Span- 
ish troops. 

Obt  (Geiman  {or place);  appearing  in 
geographical  names,  as  Dredenaort 

Okthite;  lifeos,  straight)  because 
it  always  occurs  in  straight  layers,  general- 
ly in  feldspar.  It  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  gadolinite,  and  consists  of  per- 
oxide of  cerium  19.5^  protoxide  of  iron 
12.44,  protoxide  of  manganese  3.44,  yttric 
a44,  silex  32.0,  alumine  14.8,  lime  7.84, 
water  5.36.  It  is  found  in  *the  mine  of 
Finbo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fahlun,  in  Swe- 
den. 

Orthodoxy  (firom  the  Greek  ip066o^oi, 
lh>m  Sf»ofy  right,  and  io^d,  opibion),  used 
only  in  religious  matters,  signifies  just  no- 
tions on  religious  subjects.  Such  sects, 
therefore,  as  claim  to  be  solely  in  posses- 
sion of  religious  truth  can  admit  no  othera 
to  be  orthc^ox.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
understanding  of  the  word,  he  is  orthodox 
who  believes  what  the  church  believes 
and  teaches ;  what  is  contained  in  the 
gospel,  the  traditions,  the  decrees  of  the 
councils,  and  the  alent  agreement  of  die 
church.  The  Greek  Catholics  call,  in 
their  turn,  themselves  orthodox,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  heterodox.  In  the  U. 
States,  the  word  is  often  used  to  designate 
Calvinists,  as  well  by  themselves  as  by 
people  not  beloii(png  to  their  sect.  (See 
Heretics,  Acatholict,  and  Heterodox.) 

Orthogiulphic  Projection  of  the 
Sphere  is  that  projection  which  is  made 
upon  a  plane  passing  through  the  middle 
of  the  adhere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

Orthographt  ;  that  port  of  grammar 
which  teaches  the  imture  and  properties 
of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling 
or  writing  words,  making  one  of  the  four 
greatest  divisions  or  branches  of  gram- 
mar. 

Orthopjbdic  Institutes  ;  the  name 

Siven  by  the  Geimans  to  estabUshments 
evoced  to  the  ctue  of  deformities,  chiefly 
those  of  the  spine,  ribs  and  pelvis.  The 
word  18  fit>m  SfBos  (straight)  and  naiSeta  (the 


formation  of  a  child).  It  is  a  bmch  of 
auatfery  much  cultivated  of  late,  sod  m- 
tonishing  cures  have  been  effected  by  per- 
severance and  ingenuity.  One  of  die 
most  perfect  of  these  institutes  ezitt  it 
preaent  at  Wi&rzbuig,  Germany,  undflr  Mr. 
Heine. — See  his  RigUmeni  ttUiritur  k 
rhstUid  orlhop6dique  dU  Cantm  (Wan- 
burg,  1836),  and  JEstorical  Aeeoiat  <f  At 
Faundaiion  of  the  OHhopftSc  CMw- 
JtigtUvtej  witn  scientific  views  respecd^ 
deformities  of  the  human  body.  Tbe 
cases  subjected  to  treatment  in  that  inii- 
tute  are,  1.  the  crooked  neck  (mffA  ^ 
Mipum) ;  2.  curvature  of  the  spine  towaidi 
one  side  [aootoeie) ;  3.  curvature  of  the 
spine  backwards  (Imhoeia) ;  4.  ciirvatiiR 
of  the  spine  forwards  (lordosU) ;  5.  defv- 
tion  of  the  ribs  and  clavicles  fimn  dieir 
proper  situation  and  connexion ;  6.  it- 
formities  caused  by  unnatural  sbotineaBof 
the  muscles  round  the  hips;  7.  defonnitr 
fi^m  weakness  of  th^  spine ;  8.  unomnl 
motions  of  the  upper  arm  in  the  joints; 9. 
club  band,  and  raulty  extension  and  flex- 
ion of  the  hand;  10.  crookednesB  of  tbe 
upper  arm,  or  fore-arm ;  11.  ooDtrKboo 
or  the  thigh  towards  the  back ;  12l  eoft- 
traction  of  one  thigh  towards  the  odier: 
13.  faulty  rotation  of  tho  thigh-bone,  n 
that  the  point  of  the  foot  is  turned  anna- 
urally  outwards  or  inwards ;  14.  contitc- 
tion  of  the  lower  leg  towards  the  dugh: 
15.  knees  unnaturally  bent,  so  as  to  be  loo 
fiir  from  or  too  near  to  each  other;  ^ 
club-feet  bent  in  wards  (twri) ;  17.  club^ftei 
turned  outwards  (vo^h  1&  flat  feet;  1& 
crookedness  of  the  thigh-bMie  and  Ae 
other  bones  of  the  leg ;  w.  defomdtieiof 
the  lower  extremities  fiom  weaknes;  il- 
so  compUcation  of  several  of  thew  it- 
formities.  There  are  many  ortbopsdic  is- 
stitutions  in  Germany  and  France.  Tltf 
of  doctor  Leithofl;  at  Lubeck,  is  tbe  oUtf 
in  Germany. 

Ortles-Spitze,  or  Ortler  ;  a  nKMB- 
tain  in  Tyrol,  on  the  bordeiB  of  Engadiv. 
By  some  measurements  its  elevuoa  « 
15,430  foet,  the  thml  highest  in  Eonpt 
Its  summit  was  first  reached,  in  1803;V 
Joseph  Pichler,  a  hunter  of  Passeyr. 

ORTOi«Air  (emberixa  Aorfniaiia).  W 
bird,  SO  celebrated  in  theannabof^ 
tronomy,  is  a  native  of  the  southern  pi* 
of  Europe,  though  it  even  visits  EagU 
Sweden,  &c.  It  am)eare  to  be  yAtd 
with  the  mUiana  of  Varro,  wfaieh  «f 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  c^ 
cures  of  ancient  Rome.  When  killed  « 
the  proper  time,  these  birds  are  veiyAi 
but  they  are  not  as  much  esteemed  » 
when  they  are  caught  alive,  and  aitiioi^ 
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jv  brought  to  their  highest  degree  of  per- 
ftctioD.  This  is  done  by  coimning  them 
in  a  chamber  from  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  excluded,  and  which  is  hghted  by 
lamps  kept  constantly  buroinff.  There 
the  birds  are  plentifully  supplied  with  food 
of  the  most  nutritive  kind  till  they  be- 
come mere  lumps  of  fiit  Their  flesh  is 
said  to  be  extremely  delicate,  but  so  rich  as 
soon  to  satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolans 
are  prepared  for  the  table  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  they  are  roasted  in  an  egg- 
shell— a  method  of  cookery  borrowed  mm 
the  ancients.  A  great  traffic  was  former- 
ly carried  on  from  the  island  of  Cyprus 
in  these  burcls.  They  are  caught  in  vast 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  pickled  in  casks, 
each  containing  from  tliree  to  four  hun- 
dred, prepared  with  spice  and  vinegar. 
In  some  years  the  number  of  casks  ex- 
ported has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an 
average,  14,000  of  these  highly-prized 
moisds.  The  ortolan  is  also  reared  for 
its  Yocal  talents,  which,  however,  are  not 
of  the  first  order.  The  ortolan  is  yellow 
on  the  throat  and  around  the  eyes ;  the 
breast  and  belly  are  red ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  brown,  varied  with  black. 

Obtus  Cosmic  us  ;  the  rising  of  the 
stars,  as  the  expression  is  used  by  the  an- 
cient poets.  As  the  calendar  of  the  ancients 
was  fiir  from  being  exact,  since  the  receiv- 
ed lenffth  of  the  year  differed  from  the 
actual  length,  they  found  it  necessary,  at 
a  very  early  peilod,  to  have  recourse  to 
other  signs  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
rifflng  of  the  stars  was  compared  with  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  certain 
reguuitions  were  made  accordingly.  Tlie 
rule,  for  instance,  of  beginning  certain  ag- 
ricultural labors  on  the  first  day  of  tlie 
year  was  very  inexact,  since,  for  the 
above-mentioned  reasons,  that  day  hap- 
pened in  different  parts  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rule  was  correct  to 
undertake  them  upon  tlie  day  when  Siri- 
iis  rises  at  sunset,  since  this  ijways  hap- 
pens at  the  same  dme  of  the  year.  We 
find,  therefore,  in  tlie  ancient  poets  and 
historians^  especially  those  on  agriculture, 
expressions  which  refer  to  this  division 
of  time.  Thus  the  name  of  orttu  cotm- 
citf  is  given  to  the  rising  of  a  star  with  the 
sun ;  and  orfia  acnmfdo8  means  the  rising 
of  a  star  at  sunset  (See  Lalande's  Miigi 

Orvills,  James  Philip  d* ;  an  eminent 
writer  on  classical  literature,  of  French 
esEtraction,  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1696. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and,  having  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  belles-lettres,  travelled  in  England, 
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Italy,  France  and  Germany,  visiting  the 
public  libraries,  and  forming  an  acquiunt- 
ance  with  the  most  celebrated  classical 
scholars.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
about  1730,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  and  Greek  literature,  at  Am- 
sterdam, which  he  occupied  till  1743.  He 
died  1751.  His  works  are  MtMcdlaneiB  06- 
scrvaUones  criHca  nowz^  carried  on  periodi- 
cally in  conjunction  with  Burmaun ;  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Chariton, 
with  a  commentfuj  (1750,  4to.);  and  Ob- 
servations on  Sicdy,  published  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  by  Burmann,  under 
the  title  of  Sictda  (1764,  folio). 
Oryctognosy.  (See  Mineralofnf,) 
Oryctology  ;  tlie  science  of  toe  vari- 
ous formation  of  mountains ;  hence  it  is 
a  branch  of  geology.  (<].  v.) 

Osage,  a  river  of  MisBouri,  rises  in  the 
country  west  of  the  state,  about  loncitude 
97°  west,  and  latitude  36°  30^  norm.  It 
flows  into  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  joins 
Missouri  river  133  miles  above  the  Missis- 
appi.  It  has  a  very  winding  course,  is 
397  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  600  miles.  Much  of  the 
land  watered  by  it  is  very  fortile.  The 
two  native  tribes,  the  Great  Osages  and 
the  Little  Osages,  live  in  sejparate  setde- 
ments  on  this  river,  about  40O  miles  firom 
its  mouth.  The  Great  Osages  consist  of 
about  3800  ;  the  Litde  Osages  1700. 
AbdUt  150  miles  south-west  of  these  set- 
tlements are  the  Osages  of  Arkansas,  near- 
ly 2000  in  number.  The  united  foreign 
missionary  society  have  sent  misBionarieB 
to  the  setdemenis  hi  Arkansas,  and  in 
Missouri  territory. 

Osage  Orahge.  (See  FSutk  WooiL) 
Oscillation,  in  mechanics  ;  vibration, 
or  the  reciprocal  ascent  and  descent  of  a 
pendulum.-^.^rv  qf  oscillation  is  a  right 
line  passing  througn  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion parallel  to  tlie  horizon. — CetOn  of 
otciUation  is  that  point  in  a  vibrating  body 
iu  which,  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  wera 
collected  into  it,  the  vibiBti<»is  would  be 
performed  in  the  same  time  as  before. 

Os  I  ANDES,  Frederic  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Gennan  professors 
of  midwifery,  was  bom  in  1759,  at  Zell, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtembeiig.  In 
1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mid- 
wifely  in  the  universit^r  of  G6ttingen,  and 
director  of  the  lying-in  homita^  which 
was  established  in  1/51,  and  nad  become , 
the  first  school  of  midwifeiy  in  Germany. 
Oriander  remained  its  director  for  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  about  3000  schol- 
ars enjoyed  bis  instructions  there.  From 
80  to  100  women  were  received  there  an- 
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nually,  and  it  often  happened  that  eeyeral 
yean  passed  without  toe  occurr^ce  of  a 
angle  death.  He  published  the  history 
of  this  interesting  mstitution,  and  a  de- 
scription of  all  the  remaikable  cases  which 
occurred  from  1794.  He  died  in  1S22. 
Osiander's  numerous  works,  on  almost 
every  branch  of  medicine,  are  enumerated 
in  Saalfeld's  Histoiy  of  the  Uniyersir^of 
G^ttingen,  from  1788  (Gotting^n,  18301 
and  in  MeuseL  Among  these  is  Manual 
of  Midwifery  (in  Gennanl  1796,  and 
Manual  of  Accouchment  (Tubingen,  1818 
— 1821,  SI  vols.,  in  German  Iwith  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings ;  On  the  Diseases  which 
lake  place  in  the  Period  of  Developement 
of  the  Female  Sex  (G6ttingen,  18172and 
continued,  TCibingen,  ISA)  to  1822,  2 
Tob.). 

Osier.    (See  IfiZbw.) 

Osiris,  an  Ecyptian  ffod.  (See  bis^ 
Hiero^ypAicf,  VOL  v,  page  320,  ondEgyptj 
vol.  iv,  p.  421.) 

OsMAn.  (See  Cal^hy  voL  ii,  p.  407; 
see  also  Ottoman  Empire,) 

OsMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has 
been  digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of 
raw  muscular  fibre,  with  occasional  pres- 
sure, be  evaporated,  (Utered,  and  then  treat- 
ed ^th  pure  alcohol,  a  peculiar  animal  prin- 
ciple will  be  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  salts.  By  dissipating  the  alcohol  with  a 

Ctle  heat,  the  oemazome  is  obtained..  It 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  and  the  taste 
and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution 
afibrds  precipitates,  with  infusion  of  nut- 
galls,  mtrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  and 
acetate  of  lead. 

.  Oshelitk;  a  mineral  species  found 
mixed  with  datholice,  in  trachytic  veins, 
near  Wolfetein,  on  the  Rhine.  Hardness 
between  fluor  and  apatite ;  specific  gmvi- 
ty,  2.79  to  2.83 ;  cleavage  visiolo  in  one  di- 
rection only ;  feels  rather  greasy.  It  emits, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  a 
distinct  clayey  smell,  whence  its  name,  05- 
mdite^  or  mndUng  stone. 

Osmium  ;  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tennant  among  platina  grains,  and  tlius 
denominated  by  its  discoverer  from  the 
pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide. 
Exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cavity  in  a 
iriece  of  charcoal,  it  does  not  melt,  nor  is 
it  volatile,  if  oxidation  be  carefully  pre- 
vented. With  copper  and  with  gold  it 
forms  malleable  alloys,  which  are  easily 
dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  ai- 
fbrd  by  distillation  the  oxide  of  osmium. 
The  pure  metal,  previously  heated,  did 
not  appear  to  be  acfed  upon  bv  acids. 
Heated  in  a  silver  cup  with  caustic  alkali, 
it  combined  with  it,  and  gave  a  yellow  so- 


lution, similar  to  that  from  which  it  tm 
produced.    From  this  solution,  adds  sep- 
arate the  oxide  of  osmium.    Oxide  of  os- 
mium becomes  of  a  dark  color  with  alco- 
hol, and  after  some  time  separates  in  the 
form  of  black  films,  leaving  the  akobol 
without  color.    The  same  effect  is  Ffo- 
duced  by  ether,  and  with  greater  rapiditr. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  all  the  melui 
except  gold  and  planna.    Silver,  kept  in  i 
soluuon  of  it  some  time,  acquires  a  black 
color,  but  does  not  deprive  it  entirely  of 
smell.    Copper,  zinc,  tin  and  phosphorai 
quickly  produce  a  black  or  gray  powder, 
and  deprive  the  solution  of  smell  and  of 
the  property  of  turning  (jpalls  blue.    Tin 
black  powder,  which  consists  of  the  rnenl- 
lic  osmium,  and  the  oxide  of  the  menl 
employed  to  precipitate  it,  may  be  dii- 
solved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  tbea 
becomes  blue  with  the  infusion  of  galk  If 
the  pure  oxide^  dissolved    in  water,  be 
shaken  vrith   mercury,  it  soon  k>ses  ill 
smell,  and  the  metal  forms  a  perfect  amal- 
gam.   By  squeezing  the  superfluous  mer- 
cury throuffh  leather,  and  distilling  off  the 
rest,  a  dark-gray  or  blue  powder  ii  left, 
which  is  the  osmium. 

Osnabrijck;  a  principality  ofthekin^ 
dom  of  Hanover,  formerly  a  besboprie  n 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  viiiofle  bHho|% 
after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  were  ahw- 
natel^  Catholic  and  Protestant  Hk 
principal  rivers  are  the  Hase  and  die 
Hunte.  It  has  137,000  inbabitanti^  with 
a  supdrficial  area  of  9100  square  mkiL 
The  principal  place  of  the  same,  called 
also  in  Ekiglish  Omabtargj  lies  on  the 
Hase,  and  is  known  in  nistoiy  bj  itt 
having  been  the  place  for  the  cofifb<- 
ences  of  the  Protestant  ambaasadon  ia 
concluding  the  peace  of  Westphafia  (q.  v.^ 
in  1648.  The  population  is  10,^1^  ea- 
ffaged  in  the  manuracture  of  coarse  wool- 
len cloths,  leather  and  tobacco.  There  aie 
also  several  linen  bleach-fields ;  and  ifae 
coarse  linens  called  Omaburga  are  biouffai 
in  from  the  surrounding  country  to  be 
measured  and  suunped.  LaL  52^  10*  N.; 
Ion.  ^  V  E.;  70  mUes  W.  of  Hanovw 
(See  Hanover,) 
Ospret;  the  fish-hawk.  (See  Et^) 
OssiAN  (Oisian),  the  most  celemad 
of  the  baxtls,  flourished  about  300  A. 
D.  He  was  the  son  of  Fingal  (q-v.^a 
Caledonian,  or,  according  to  the  Ink 
writers,  an  Irish  hero.  Owian  is  said,  fib 
some  of  the  celebrated  poets  of  antiqinqr, 
to  have  been  blind,  ana  to  bsve  soothed 
his  anguish  for  the  loss  of  his  fiivoriie 
son,  Omar,  by  the  composition  ofhis  aoa^ 
HiB  name  lias  derived  its  oelebriqr  frna 
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liie  jMjblicadoiis  of  Macpbenon.  (q.  v.) 
Id  1/6Q,  MacpbeFBon  published  a  volume, 
eotitled  Keiiuiiiifl  of  Aocieot  Poetry,  col- 
lected in  the  Hiffblaods  of  Scotland,  and 
tnuialated  from  ue  ori^al  Gaelic  or  Erse 
Language.  He  was  then  aent  to  the  Higli- 
lands  to  make  fbrther  collectionB,  and,  in 
1762,  published  the  Fingal,  with  sixteen 
analier  poems,  and,  in  17S3;  Temora,  with 
five  smaller  ones.  The  best  edition  of 
these  Ossianic  poems  is  thai  of  Campbell, 
with  illustrations  (1823).  Macpbeison  de- 
clared the  poems  to  be  translations  from 
Gaelic  odes  of  the  bard  Ossian,  which  had 
been  preserved,  partly  by  oral  tradition, 
and  were  partly  found  m  manuscripts. 
The  titles  are  taLken  from  the  name  of  the 
hero  whose  deeds  they  celebrate,  or  from 
that  of  the  phice  where  the.  events  occur. 
Their  gen umenesB  was  called  in  question 
by  the  reviewers  on  their  first  appearance, 
by  Johnson  C1775),  Shaw  (1761),  Waller, 
and  more  iiarticularly  by  Laing,  in  his 
Histoiy  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  separate  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject  The  other  side 
of  the  Question  was  taken  by  BUir,  Sin- 
clair, Home,  Arthur  Youne,  &C.,  who 
gx>ved  that  originals  of  Macphersou's 
nfflish  translations  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Highlands,  and  were  attributed  to  Os- 
sian; but  there  was  nothing  to  siiow 
whether  it  was  the  same  Oss.an  who  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century.  The  princi- 
pal aivumentB  against  their  genuineness 
were  derived  from  the  state  of  manners 
described  in  them  being  inconsistent  with 
the  wild  and  barbarous  condition  of  the 
oountiy  ;  the  impossibility  of  their  having 
been  preserved  for  fourteen  centuries  hy 
oral  communication  only,  and  of  their 
being  intelligible,  if  preserved,  to  pereons 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  their 
own  times.  Yet  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Osnan  con- 
tained no  allusions  to  Christianity,  and  de- 
scribed a  mode  of  life  natural  to  the  High- 
hndere ;  that  they  were  entirely  dififerent 
fifom  the  old  English  and  Scotch  ballads ; 
and  that  it  was  difiScult  to  suppose  that 
Macpheraon  could  have  comiX)Bed  so 
much  poetnr  in  so  short  a  time,  and  still 
more  improbable  that  he  could  have  com- 
posed it  in  Gaelic,  a  languairo  with  which  he 
was  not  very  fiimiliar.  (He  actually  pub- 
lished in  Gaelic  the  seventh  song  of  Te- 
mora.) It  was  also  suggested  that  had  he 
been  the  real  author,  be  would  not  have 
been  ready  to  transfer  the  honor  to  another, 
and  tliat  their  long  preservation  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  attachment  of  the 
Highlanders  to  their  heroic  period,  and  by 
the  existence  of  bardic  schools  among 


them.  In  1797,  the  Highland  aoeieCj  of 
Edinbuivh  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  subject,  the  Report  of  which, 
by  Mackenzie  (q.  v.)  was  published  in 
1805.  In  this  it  appeared  that  traditions 
of  the  Ossianic  heroes  had  been  preserved 
in  Ireland,  and  that  several  manuscripts 
existed  containing  ancient  ballads.  These 
tradidons  and  baflads,  which  had  formed 
the  subjects  of  the  bardic  songs  as  late  M 
the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
formed,  according  to  the  Report,  the 
groundwork  of  Macpherson's  Ossianic 
poems ;  he  had  translated  them  fheely, 
connected  them  arbitrarily,  and  made 
such  changes,  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  he  bad  thought  proper.  The 
longerepicpoems,FingarandTemora,werB 
by  no  means  to  be  conceived  to  have  ex- 
isted in  their  present  form ;  the  epic  dress 
is  altogether  foreign  from  the  originals, 
which  were  short  poetical  descriptions. 
The  general  subject  of  this  whole  series 
of  baBads  is  the  deliverance  of  Erin  fi:om 
the  haughty  Swaran,  king  of  Lochlin,  by 
Fingal.  Whatever  was  the  oriffin  of  tlie 
poems,  they  were  admued  by  all  the  nar 
tions  of  Europe,  and  translated  into  all 
the  European  languages.  In  1807,  the 
Highland  society  puUished  the  Gaelic 
originals  of  fourteen  Ossianic  poems,  vrith 
a  literal  Latin  translation  by  Macfiuiane 
U^ana  OUien;  new  ed.  Edinburgh,  1818, 
3  vols.).  *<  The  last  incident  in  their  sto- 
ly,"  says  Mackintosh,  **  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable.  In  an  Itahan  version  (by 
Cesarotti),  which  softened  their  defocla, 
and  rendered  their  characteristic  qualities 
faint,  they  formed  almost  the  whole  po- 
etical library  of  Napoleon,  a  man  who 
must  be  owned  to  be,  by  the  transcendent 
vigor  of  his  powers,  entitied  to  a  place  in 
the  first  class  of  human  minds.  No  other 
imposture  in  literary  history  approaches 
them  in  the  splendor  of  theur  course." — 
The  subjects  of  the  Ossianic  poems  are 
partly  narrative  and  partly  lync — heroic 
deeds  of  war,  vivid  pictures  of  Highland 
nature,  the  praise  of  better  times  past, 
complaints  of  wounded  feeling,  &c 
Their  form  is  quite  peculiar ;  the  langtia^ 
concise  and  abrupt ;  in  the  original  it  is 
metrical.  They  please  by  their  success- 
ful delineation  of  the  passions,  picturesque 
expressions,  bold,  but  lovely  images  and 
comparisons,  their  <leep  pathos,  their  ten- 
derness and  melancholy  tone.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  objected  to  them, 
that  they  are  defective  in  die  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  in  variety  of  im- 
agery. 
Os9uiL^  don  Pedro  y  Tellez  Giron,  duke 
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6^  celebrated  for  his  gotemment  of  If aples 
and  Siciljri  was  bom  at  Valiadolid,  in 
1579.  Ui8  erandfatber,  viceroy  of  Naplea, 
took  him,  when  two  yean  old,  to  Italy.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  ^ucated  at  Salamanca.  His  satirical 
wit  made  him  many  enemies  at  the  court 
of  Philip  II,  and  he  was  banished  fiom 
the  capital  on  account  of  a  disrespectful 
answer  to  the  kiiiff.  Aftei^  the  death  of 
Philip,  he  returned,  attached  himself  to 
the  duke  of  Lerma,  the  fiivorite  minister 
of  Philip  ni,  and  took  the  title  ofduke  of 
Qftfuno.  The  courtiers,  however,  agam 
found  means  to  procure  his  banishment, 
and  he  served  six  camiiaifliB  in  FkmderB. 
In  this  interval  he  visited  Enj^Iand  and 
France,  and  was  received  witli  many 
nuuks  of  fiivor  by  Henry  IV  and  James 
I,  the  former  of  whom  was  delighted  by 
his  wit,  and  the  latter  with  his  learned  con- 
versation in  Latin.  In  1607,  the  duke  of 
L^ma  procured  permisnon  for  him  to  re- 
turn, and  OsBUJia  exercised  his  influence 
in  efiecting  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  Netherionds 
by  the  treaty  of  1609.  His  .opposition  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  (q.  v.)  from 
Spain,  exposed  him  to.  the  persecutions  of 
the  inquisition,  which,  however,  was  una- 
ble to  fix  any  charge  upon  him.  The 
viceroyalty  of  Sicily  was  soon  after  con- 
foned  on  him,  and  he  remained  there  till 
1615.  The  restoration  of  public  security, 
the  repression  of  the  violences  of  the  no- 
bles, the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
coasts  firom  the  ravages  of  the  Turks, 
prove  the  vigor  and  wiraom  of  bis  admin- 
istration. In  1616,  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Naples.  He  resisted  with  success 
the  claims  of  Venice  to  the  exclusive  nav- 
igation of  the  Adriatic.  Philips  ^  die  in- 
stigation of  the  papal  nuncio,  having 
formed  the  design  of  introducing  the  in- 
quisition into  Naples,  Ossuiia  refused  to 
obey  his  orders  to  this  effectand  bis  ene- 
mies were  busy  in  then:  efforts  to  bring 
him  into  disgrace  with  the  court  To 
avoid  the  storm  which  now  threatened 
him,  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  son 
of  Lerma.  His  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  inquisition  had,  however, 
excited  the  animosity  of  the  clergnr,  who 
were  very  poweHul  m  Naples ;  and,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  intrigues  of  the  cotut 
would  soon  or  later  strip  him  of  his  pow- 
er, he  formed  the  bold  plan  of  raisiog 
himself  to  the  sovereignty^  of  the  country. 
In  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  soundeid 
the  dispositions  of  Savoy,  Venwe  and 
France,  in  1617,  and  formed  oouoexioos 


with  Holland  and  the  Pofte.  (See  Diro^ 
fKsfoire  cfe  Vtnitt^  A  part  of  lus  pbn 
became  known ;  a  capuchin  denoimnd 
the  viceroy  in  Madrid,  and  he  was  recalled 
in  1619,  but  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumpli. 
On  the  accession  of  Philip  TV,  bowerer, 
he  was  arrested,  and  proceedings  woe 
commenced  against  him.  They  cooliDa- 
ed  three  years,  but  nothing  was  proved 
against  him ;  and  he  died  in  the  castle  of 
^meda,  in  1624,  foil  of  witty  sallies  to  the 
last.— See  Leti's  Lift  ^  iSkt  Dukt  rfOt 
tuna  (Paris,  1700). 

OsT,  the  Gemaan  for  eoH  (q.  v.]^  ap- 
pearing, of  course,  in  a  number  of  geo- 
graphical names. 

OsTADE,  Adrian  van,  a  painter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  at  Lftbeck,  iD 
1610,  and  studied  under  Francis  Etk 
His  pictures  are  characterized  by  an  exaet 
imitation  of  nature,  and  his  admiiabie 
representations  of  subjects^  which  inotber 
hands  would  only  have  been  diwusting. 
They  usually  consist  of  the  intenon  S 
ale-bouses  or  kitchens,  with  Dutch  pBM- 
ants  smoking,  quarrelling,  or  drinkiif ; 
but  he  throws  such  expression  into  toe 
heads  of  his  characters,  that  their  vulgaiiiy 
is  lost  in  our  admiration  of  their  truth  and 
animation.  His  coloring  is  rich  and  dear, 
his  touch  spirited  and  free,  and  all  hb 
works  are  highly  finished.    On  the  ap- 

E roach  of  the  French  troops^  in  16G2,  to 
laarlem,  Ostade  sold  all  his  pictures  and 
effects,  in  order  to  return  to  Lubeck;  but 
at  Amsterdam  he  was  prevailed  upoD  to 
remain,  and  he  practised  his  protesM 
with  great  reputation  until  his  death,  ic 
1685. — haae  wm  Ottade^  his  brother  and 
scholar,  was  bora  at  Lfibeck,  alwutlSlSL 
His  eariiest  pictures,  which  he  painted  in 
imitation  of  his  brother,  were  greatly  in- 
ferior ;  but  he  afterwards  adopted  a  snir 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  successnd; 
and  he  was  often  solicited  by  contempo- 
rary landscape  painters  to  add  his  figiuca 
to  their  pieces.    He  died  younff. 

OsTEiro ;  a  fortified  and  weUbuikpbee 
in  the  Belgic  province  of  West  Flanden 
with  10,5(X)  mhabitants,  and  a  harbor  on 
the  North  sea,  into  which  the  lai^gest  ships 
can  enter  only  at  flood  tide;  laiu  SV  iS 
N. ;  Ion.  2°  Sfr  E. ;  66  miles  west  of  Bras- 
seb.  It  communicates  by  canals  widi 
Bruges  and  Ghent  on  the  east,  and  with 
Nieuport  on  the  west.  Regular  post-ofioe 
packets  convey  the  mail  twice  a  week 
nom  Dover  to  Otftend,  and  from  Osiead 
to  Dover.  Ostend  is  celebrated  in  histoiy 
for  the  siege  (1601—1604)  which  it  sua- 
tained  against  the  whole .  Spanisfa  powv 
for  three  vears.    It  finally  rapimhuad  oa 
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boDonUe  terms.  (See  Mihariandf,  and 
the  article  Belgium^  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  concluding  volurne  of  this  work.) 

OsTEOLiTE  (from  the  Orttk) ;  a  petri- 
fiction  of  a  bone.  (See  Geology,  and  Or- 
game  Remains,) 
OsTEOLOGT.  (QeeAnaionttff  and  Bones.) 
OsTiA  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
whence  Rome  received  her  supplfes  of  all 
commodities  by  sea,  celebrated  in  the  po- 
em of  Virgil,  and  the  traditions  which 
repreeenf  iEneas  as  having  landed  there. 
Sixtus  IV  and  Julius  II  surrounded  it 
with  forti6cations.  It  has  also  a  bishop's 
palace,  with  a  church.  Durinff  summer, 
on  account  of  the  malaria^  it  has  but  10 
inhabitants,  and  in  winter  not  above  100. 
The  ancient  Ostia,  now  only  known  by 
its  ruins,  is  near  the  modem.  Former- 
k,  when  it  had  30,000  inhabitants,  it 
ionned  a  semicircle  round  the  river,  which 
makes  .a  bend  there.  Ostia  was  never  a 
seaport,    but    an   unfortified   anchorage 

Sound,  in  which,  from  the  time  of  Ancus 
artius  to  the  latest  period  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  Roman  fleet  lay  moored.  This 
made  it  possible  for  pirates  to  piUsge  the 
fleet  in  tne  midst  of  Ostia,  which  Cicero, 
in  bis  speech  for  the  Manilian  law,  so  bit- 
teriy  condemns.  At  a  later  period,  this 
anchorage  became  so  obstructed,  that, 
even  in  die  time  of  Strabo,  only  light  ves- 
sek  could  go  up  the  stream.  Just  before 
Ostia  the nnber divides  into  two  branches; 
the  riffht  branch,  on  account  of  its  straighter 
direction,  appears  to  fill  up  less.  Claudius 
and  Trojan  therefore  built  a  port  on  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  to  supply  the 
city  more  safely :  this  is  now  callea  iPorto, 
and  its  prospenty  caused  the  decline  of  the 
once  important  Ostia.  As  early  as  A.  D. 
420,  RutHiusNumandanus  describes  Osda 
as  inaccessiblo,  and  Procopius  (De  BeUo 
GoOl  1st  vol.,  p.  26^  speaks  of  it  as  in  his 
time  (the  middle  of  the  sixth  century)  en- 
tirely destroyed.  With  its  decay  it  Is 
probable  the  malaria  increased ;  and  the 
neighboring  salt-works^  founded  by  An- 
cus Martins,  and  now  scarcely  discovera- 
ble, aqueducts,  as  also  an  adjoining  marslu 
were  also  pernicious.  .The  invaaon  of 
the  Saracens,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants,  caused  the 
fortifying  of  the  present  Ostia.  A  cele- 
brated picture,  by  Raphael,  commemo- 
rates the  naval  battle  between  the  Nea- 
politans and  the  Saracens. 

OsTKACioN  is  the  name  adopted  by 
Linnasus  for  a  genus  of  fish,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  they  were  invested  in  a  coat  of 
mail ;  for,  instead  of  scales,  they  have 
regular  bony  comjnutments,  forming   a 


kind  of  cuiiasB  that  coven  the  body  and 
head,  so  that  all  the  movable  parts  are  the 
tail,  the  fins,  the  mouth,  and  a  small  pro- 
jection at  the  gills.  The  greatest  number 
of  their  vertebne  are  likewise  inflexible. 
Their  jaws  are  each  armed  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  conical  teeth.  They  have  but  little 
flesh,  but  their  Uver  is  larae,  and  furnishes 
a  great  quantity  of  oil.  This  genus  is  not 
well  understood  by  naturalists,  and  re- 
quires close  study ;  all  the  species  of  it 
are  inhabitants  of  warm  countries,  and 
difier  exceedingly  in  form  and  size.  Most 
of  them  are  armed  with  spines. 

Ostracism  ;  a  judgment  of  the  assem- 
blv  of  the  people  in  Athens,  which  check- 
ed the  influence  of  powerful  citizens  bj 
an  exile  of  ten  years.  If  any  person  was 
regarded  as  obnoxious,  every  citizen  who 
was  of  this  opinion  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person  to  be  banished  on  a  shell  (ostrakon), 
which  he  deposited  in  the  place  appointed 
in  the  forum.  This  place  was  enclosed 
by  wooden  balustrades,  and  had  ten  gates^ 
at  which  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  entered 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The 
archons  counted  the  shells  deposited  by 
the  citizens,  and  if  at  least  6000  were  in 
favor  of  the  banishment  of  the  accused, 
the  banishment  took  effect ;  otherwise,  he 
was  acquitted.  Persons  were  exiled  by 
the  ostracism  for  ten  years,  and,  after  the 
expiration  of  this  period,  the  exiled  citi- 
zen was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all 
his  civil  privileges.  To  this  sentence  no 
dis^ce  was  attached ;  for  it  was  never 
inflicted  upon  criminals,  but  only  upon 
those  who  bad  excited  the  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion of  their  fellow-citizens,  bv  the  influ- 
ence which  they  had  gained  oy  peculiar 
merit,  wealth  or  other  cause&  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch,  called  the  ostracism  the 
medicine  of  the  state.  Still  it  was  oflen 
used  by  liad  and  envious  men  to  accom- 
plish theu:  unlawful  designs,  and  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  patriotic  citizens. 

Ostrich  (stniikio).  No  bird  is,  perhaps, 
more  celebrated  than  the  ostrich,  not  only 
firom  the  beautv  and  value  of  its  pluma^, 
but  also  fh>m  its  great  size  and  peculiar 
habits.  It  is  generically  distinguished  by 
its  straight  and  depreraed  bill,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  wings^  which  are  unfitted 
for  flight.    The  Airican  or  true  ostrich 

IS.  cimelus)  is  fh)m  seven  to  nine  feet 
ligh  from  the  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground ; 
most  of  this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the 
great  length  of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  smalL 
and  both  it  and  the  neck  are  destitute  of 
feathers,  having  only  a  few  scattered  hairs. 
The  featibera  on  the  body  are  blackish ; 
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those  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  white, 
sometimes  mark^  with  black.  The 
are  furnished  with  spurs.  Hie 
are  naked,  and  the  legs  hard  and 
ay.  The  ostrich  inhabits  the  burning 
and  sandy  deserts  of  AfHca  in  laige  flocks. 
This  bira  appears  to  have  been  known 
fix>m  the  earnest  ages :  it  is  constaqtly 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament  and  was 
One  of  the  forbidden  articles  of  food  to  the 
Jews.  Fashion  has  set  too  high  a  value  on 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  to  admit  of  his 
remaining  undisturbed,  even  in  the  desolate 
regions  which  he  inhabits.  Anciently,  also, 
it  appears  that  tbis  bird  was  sought  for  to 
grace  the  table  of  the  epicure ;  thus  that 
prince  of  gourmands,  Heliogabalus,  caused 
the  brains  of  600  of  them  to  be  served  up 
at  one  meal  The  hunting  of  the  ostrich 
ia  exceedingly  laborious,  as  he  is  far 
■wifler  than  the  fleetest  horse.  The  mode 
adopted  by  the  Arabians  and  Moors  is  to 
pursue  the  bird  as  long  as  possible,  when 
the  chase  is  taken  up  by  another  on  a 
fkeeh  horse,  till  the  bird  is  worn  down. 
This  is  the  more  readily  done,  as  the  os- 
trich, instead  of  pursuing  a  straii^ht  course, 
runs  in  a  circuitous  direction.  It  is  also 
said  that  they  are  taken  by  a  hunter  cov- 
ering himself  with  one  of  their  skins,  and 
then  approaching  t^iem  sufiiciently  near 
to  surprise  them.  They  are  tamed,  and 
are  bi«d  in  some  parts  of  Afiica.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eegs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand  ;  and,  although  slie  does 
not  incubate  them  cootinuaUy,  no  bird 
has  a  stronger  affection  for  its  p£&pring,  or 
watches  its  nest  with  more  assiduity. 
Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  she  al- 
ways broods  over  ner  eggs  at  night,  only 
leaving  them  during  the  hottest  part  of  tiie 
day.  If  the  eggs  be  touched  by  any  one 
during  the  absence  of  the  birds,  they  im- 
mediately discover  it,  on  their  return,  by 
the  smell,  and  not  only  desist  from  laying 
any  more  in  that  place,  but  likewise  de- 
stroy all  that  may  have  been  deposited. 
Bazirow  states  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
eggs  there  are  frequently  found  small, 
oval-shaped  pebbles,  of  a  pale  yellow  col- 
or, and  exceedingly  hard.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  a  great  aelicacy,  and  prepared 
for  the  table  in  various  ways.  The  os- 
trich, in  a  tame  state,  swallows,  with  the 
greatest  voracity,  rags^  leather,  iron  or 
stone.  Doctor  Shaw  says,  "I  saw  one 
at  Oran  that  swallowed,  without  any 
seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience,  sev- 
eral leMlen  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown 
upon  the  floor,  scorching  hot  from  the 
mould." — ^Tbe  American  ostrich  {&  rhea) 
is  very  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  ana 


may  be  CMindeiied  its  roprcsoDtsiifs  ia 
the  western  continent    This  bird  inhabitt 
various  parts  of  South  America  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  but  is  principal- 
ly found  on  the  §^«at  plauis  in  Bueooa 
Ayres  and  the  adjoining  states.    It  is  not 
as  large  as  the  African  ostrich,  and  is  of  a 
uniform  gray  color,  except  on  the  back, 
which  has  a  brown  tint    The  back  and 
nimp  are  furnished  witfi  long  featben, 
which  are  not  as  rich  and  fUll  as  those  of 
tlie  true  ostrich,  and  are  but  little  esteem- 
ed as  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  boog 
principally  used  for  brushea  for  dririog 
away  flies^  or  cleaning  articles  from  dusL 
This  bird  possesses  the  same  rematkabk 
speed  as  the  former  species,  and  its  nm- 
ning  is  accompanied  with  a  singular  mo- 
tion of  its  wings.    It  raises  ooe,  which  k 
holds  for  some  time  stretched  out,  tha 
depresses  it,  and  erects  the  other.    It  ii 
taken  by  chasiuff  it  on  horseback,  and 
catching  it  with  tne  lasso,  or  by  means  of 
balls  connected  by  a  strip  of  hide,  aod 
thrown  in  such  a  way  as  to  entangle  iti 
legs.    It  discovers  the  same  indiacrimuiale 
voracity  as  the  ostrich,  and  the  size  of  tho 
articles  it  can  swallow   is   astonishiiig: 
one  tliat  was  in  Philadelphia  a  short  dme 
since  could  swallow  a  whole  onion,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  apparently  burger 
than  that  of  its  own  neck.  The  distenma 
produced  by  this  root,  as  it  descended  la 
the   stomach,  could   be   readily  traced. 
The  natural  food  of  this  bird  is  fhut, 
grain,  and,  in  fact,  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances.    The  individual  just  alluded  lo 
fed  eagerly  on  grass  or  clover. 

Ostrog;  an  aflSx  of  several  Rusaian 
geographical  names,  agnifying  tbrong. 

OflTRoooTHS.    (See  GMm,] 

OsTROLENKA ;  a  viUsfle  in  Poland,  31 
leagues  north-east  from  Flock,  with  1650 
inhabitants.  This  place  is  celebrated  for 
a  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Rw- 
sians,  Feb.  25, 1806,  and  a  batde  between 
the  Poles,  under  general  Sknnmecki,  aad 
the  Russians,  under  matBhal  Diebitsch, 
May  26,  1831.  This  engagement  im 
very  sanguinary,  and  the  Polea  were  H 
length  obUged  to  retreat 

OsTROv  (Russian)  signifies  ialaid; 
for  instance,  LMne-Oafrooa  (Fox  lalandi]^ 

OsTRTA.    (See  hwi'WooJL) 

OswxoATCHiE ;  a  townshipof  St  Law- 
rence county.  New  York,  on  the  St  Law- 
rence river.  The  principal  village  is  the 
post-borouffh  Ogdensbui^h,  which  staadi 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  directly  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Oswegatchie  river.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  county,  and  contains  the 
county  buildiogs.    It  is  also  a  pott  of  «■- 
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tor  and  defiveiy,  and  has  a  cuatom-houae. 
There  are  aarefal  vcaaola  owned  here, 
which  aro  employed  in  the  trade  of  lake 
Ontario.  The  river  at  tfiiB  place  has  little 
eurrent,  has  a  good  depth  of  water,  and 
ifibrds  a  flood  harbor.  Ocdensbuinh  haa 
oonciderebie  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Its  distance  ftom  Albany  is  209  miles ;  and 
it  stands  opposite  Prescott  and  Fort  Wei- 
fington,  in  Canada.  About  five  miles 
south  of  Ogdensbur^,  where  the  roads 
cross  the  Oswegatchie,  there  is  a  hamlet 
growing  up,  adled  Fordsville.  The 
whole  population  of  Oswegatchie  is  3934. 
OsTMANDTAS ;  ono  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
ancient  Errpt,  who  flourished  about  1500 
years  B.  C.  He  ere<^ed  the  gigantie 
worits  of  Thebes,  built  the  Memnonium 
in  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  inscribed  on  his 
eoIosBus,  <*  I  am  Osymandyas,  king  of 
kings:  if  any  man  will  know  my  great- 
ness and  my  resting-place,  let  him  destroy 
one  of  my  woiks.^  Heeren  {Historicai 
Wwks^  xiv,  241  seq.,  and  317  seq.)  con- 
jectures that  Osymandyas  was  a  name  of 
the  great  Rameses,  or  SesoMris,  as  all  the 
worics  of  art  in  the  Memnonium  relate  to 
traditions  of  the  exploits  of  this  great 
sovereign.  (See  Jlfemnon.)  According  to 
some  writere,  Osymandyas  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  dynasty,  and  lived  about  2300 
years  B.  C.  According  to  the  explana- 
tion by  the  Cav.  St  Quentin,  member  of 
the  Turin  academy,  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  pedestal  of  a  colossus  made  of  hard 
red  sand-stone,  which  is  in  the  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  Turin  (taken  by 
Droveto,  in  1818,  firom  the  rums  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Camac),  that  statue,  the 
largest,  and  periiaps,  also,  one  of  the  most 
beuitifiil  which  have  been  brouglit  unm- 
jured  finom  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  to  the 
eontment  of  Europe,  is  the  statue  of  king 
O^mandyas. 
Otareite.  (See  Soeidy  Idcmda.) 
OTraiD,  or  Orraisn ;  the  author  of  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  composition 
in  the  Gernum  language.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Suabia,  and  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century.  Afler  having  become 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weiasenbui^  in 
Alsace,  he  studied  under  Rabanus  Mau- 
nis,  abbot  of  Fulda.  He  then  returned  to 
his  monastery,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  a  rhymed  verraon,  or  para- 
phrase, of  the  gospels,  in  old  High  Ger- 
man, still  extant,  in  which  there  are  some 
ijaasaffes  of  lyrical  pK>etry.  Scherz  pub- 
]«ahed  it,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his 


edition  of  Schihei's  Thisawnu  AtOiqmkh 
tum  TVttfonioanim. 

Othvan.  (See  Odifk^  voL  ii,  p.  407.) 
Otho,  Marcus  Salvius,  successor  of  the 
emperor  Galba,  was  descended  from  a 
consular  fkmily,  and  passed  his  youth  in 
luxury  and  debauch,  being  the  confidant 
of  Nero.  This  emperor  appointed  him 
proconsul  in  Lusitania,  that  he  might  re- 
move an  obstacle  to  the  sratification  of 
his  passion  fbr  Poppesa  Simina,  the  wife 
of  Otho,  to  whose  beauty  her  husband 
himself  had  first  called  his  attention. 
Otho  hekl  his  place  with  honor  fbr  ten 
years.  He  was  the  first  to  declare  fiir 
Galba,  when  he  rebelled  against  Nero, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  made  consul  immediatelv  after  Galba 
ascended  the  throne,  A.  D.  67.  As  Galba 
did  not  adopt  him  for  his  successor,  and 
as  he  was  greatlv  distressed,  having 
squandered  away  all  his  fortune,  he  de- 
termined to  effect  the  fidi  of  the  emperor. 
He  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
pretorian  bands  and  the  other  troops. 
Galba  was  murdered,  and  Otho  proclaim- 
ed emperor.  But  the  lecions  in  Germany 
proclaimed  Vitellius.  In  vain  did  Otho 
offer  immense  sums  to  gain  them  to  his 
side.  Vitellius  refiised  the  ofier  to  reign 
as  joint  emperor,  and  led  his  army  over 
the  Alps.  Otho,  for  whom  most  of  the 
provinces  had  declared,  sent  against  these 
veteran  troops  an  army  of  newly-levied 
soldiers,  but  commanded  by  able  generak, 
who  defeated,  in  three  battles,  the  divided 
army  of  ViteTlus.  Elated  by  his  success, 
and  becomir^  imprudent,  *  Otho  deter- 
mined on  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
now  united  troops  of  his  adversary,  and 
was  beaten.  Upon  receiving  information 
of  his  misfortune,  he  resolved,  by  a  vol- 
untary death,  to  end  the  civil  war,  and 
pierced  himself  with  his  dagger,  after 
reigning  three  months  and  three  days. 
Notwithstandinff  his  luxurioua  habits,  he 
had  given  proofe  of  a  daring  and  resolute 
spirit. 

Otho  I,  emperor  of  Germany,  sou  of 
Hemy  I,  was  born  in  912.  His  haughti- 
ness and  selfish  spirit  excited  the  enmity 
of  his  brothers,  and  even  his  mother  was 
so  much  disgusted  at  them,  as  to  employ 
all  her  influence  against  him  in  fevor  of 
her  second  son,  Henry.  Otho's  firmness, 
however,  prevailed,  and  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Germany,  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in 
996.  Wenceslaus,  on  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred the  duchy  of  Bohemia,  having 
been  murdered  by  his  brother,  die  latter, 
on  Otho's  refiisal  to  acknowledge  his 
claim  to  the  succession,  determined  to 
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make  Bohemia  independent  of  Germany, 
and  was  not  reduced  until  850,  after  a 
fourteen  years'  war.  Otbo  aiao  brought 
to  a  auccmful  iaaue  the  8truq;les  with  the 
d  ukea  of  Bavaria  and  FnLnconia,and  invest- 
ed his  son  Ludolf  (949)  with  the  duchy  of 
Suabia,  and  his  brother  Heniy  with  that  of 
Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  married 
Otho's.  daughter,  and  received  Lonraine. 
Otho  likewise  gained  reputation  in  his 
dealings  with  foreign  states.  The  Danes, 
who  had  invaded  Germany,  were  driven 
back  beyond  the  Eider,  tho  Danish  king 
was  obliged  to  embmce  Christanity,and  ac- 
knowlec^  himself  a  vassal  of  the  empire. 
Louis  (Outremer)  called  in  his  aid  asainst 
the  great  vassals  under  tlie  powerful  Hugh 
the  Great.  Otho  reduced  the  rebels  to 
terms,  and  confirmed  the  authority  of  the 
king.  The  Italians  next  required  his  as- 
aistoiice  to  deliver  them  fix>m  the  oppres> 
sions  of  Berengarius  IL  Otho  defeated 
the  usurper,  married  the  widow  of  the 
last  king,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Lorn* 
hardy,  at  Pavia,  m  951.  This  marriage 
not  only  engaged  liim  in  ambitious  at- 
tempts for  tne  possession  of  Italy,  but 
attracted  many  foreigners  to  his  court,  and 
involved  him  in  fiunily  dissensions.  His 
son  Ludol^  and  his  son-in-law  Conrad, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  revolted,  but  were 
worsted,  and  deprived  of  their  duchies,  in 
954^  which  were  placed  under  Bruno, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  brother  of  Otho. 
Hanlly  were  these  transactions  completed, 
when  the  Hungarians  broke  into  Germany, 
but  were  defeated  by  Otbo  on  the  Lechfeld, 
near  Augsburg  (Aug.  10,  955),  with  such 
slaughter,  that  they  never  ventured  to  re- 
new tlieir  invasions.  Otho  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Berengariu^  who  had 
revolted.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italv 
by  the  archbishop  of  Milan  (^1),  and, 
soon  afier  (962),  emperor,  by  the  pope 
John  XII.  The  pope  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  the  cleijgy  promised 
that,  for  the  future,  the  choice  of  pope 
should  always  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  an  imperial  commissioner.  John  soon 
repented  of  having  given  himself  a  master, 
and  fkw  to  arms  while  the  emperor  was 
vet  in  Pavia.  The  latter  hastened  to 
Kome,  deposed  that  pontifl^  and  placed 
Leo  VIII  in  the  papal  chair.  No  sooner 
was  Otho  retumcMi  to  Germany,  than  the 
Romans  restored  John,  and  reversed  the 
measures  of  the  emperor,  who  affain  ap- 
peared in  Rome,  and  punished  his  ene- 
mies. The  Byzantine  court  refused  to 
acknowledge  Otho's  claim  to  tho  imperial 
dignity ;  but  he  defeated  the  Greek  forces 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  Ekutem  emperor, 


John  SBnaisoeB,  gaive  the  Greek  prineai 
Theophania  to  his  son  in  marriage.  Olb 
died  m  973,  kntving  the  repulatioa  of 
mat  courn^  and  the  strictest  integriqf. 
The  deray  m  Germany  were  indebted  to 
him  for  meir  elevation,  which  he  eoeoiv- 
aged  to  counteibalanoe  the  power  of  tbe 
temporal  vassals.        • 

Otho  II,  youngest  son  of  Otho  I  isd 
the  fiiir  Adelaide,  was  bom  in  955.  Hii 
ekler  brothere  had  all  died  befbce  thai 
father,  who  caused  him  to  be  crowaed 
king  of  Rome— the  firet  instance  of  tbe 
kind  in  German  history.  He  inherited 
from  his  fiither  a  hasty  and  unsteady  tem- 
per, which,  while  it  led  him  to  form  greet 
projects,  also  pushed  him  forward  loo  iffl* 
paUentlvto  their  execution.  Adeludetf 
first  hekl  the  reins  of  govemnaent  Oifa^ 
disgusted  at  his  state  of  dependence,  kft 
the  coiut,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out,  m 
the  head  of  which  was  his  cousin  Hemy, 
the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  Otho  eom- 
pletely  humbled  him,  and  granted  tin 
duchy  to  his  nephew  Otbo  of  Soafaii 
(978),  who  thus  became  the  poaeeseor  of 
two  great  ^e&.  He  afterwards  hecme 
involved  in  a  war  with  Lothaire,  kmg  of 
France,  lor  Lomme.  Lothaire  attadud 
him  in  Aix-la-ChapeNe,  in  978,  and  Otbo 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  but,  having  ooUeot- 
ed  his  forces,  drove  back  Lothaire,  leid 
waste  Champagne,  and  advanced  towaxdi 
Paris,  the  suburbs  of  which  he  bunei 
By  the  terms  of  the  peace  which  m 
concluded  in  980,  Lorraine  was  left  ii 
its  fonner  relations  to  the  empire.  Otho 
next  attempted  to  drive  the  Greeks  fiooi 
Italy ;  but  they  called  in  tlie  Saracens  i» 
their  aid,  from  Sicily  (961),  and  Othoouf- 
fered  a  total  defeat  at  BusenteUo,  in  Cek- 
bria.  He  himself  escaped  only  by  leapinf 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  picked  up  I9 
a  Greek  ship  that  was  sailing  by.  Fran 
this  he  afterwards  made  his  escape  by  ai^ 
tifice ;  but  he  died  soon  after,  at  Rome,  ie 
96a  His  son  Olho  m,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  bom  in  980,  and  died  in  10Q8> 
WiSi  him  the  male  line  of  the  imperiii 
Saxon  house  became  extinct. 

Otis,  James,  a  distinguisbed  Ameiics 
naniot,  was  bom  Feb.  5, 1724— 15^  at  Gretf 
Manhes,  in  what  is  now  called  Wea 
Barnstable  (Mass.).  His  ftunily  was  obi 
of  the  most  respectable  in  the  colonT,  end 
of  English  origin.  In  June,  1739,  bo  ca- 
tered Cambriose  college.  The  fint  tao 
years  of  his  collegiate  course  are  said  K 
have  been  ^ven  more  to  amusement  thee 
to  study,  his  natural  disposition  beinf  fi* 
vacious  and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  li* 
was  distinguished  for  his  applicatkm  asd 
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pioficSeiicy.  AHer  finiahing  bis  coune  at 
the  waytmnjf  he  devoted  eighteen  months 
to  the  punuit  of  varioua  bnncliee  of  lite- 
iBtnie,  and  then  entered  upon  the  study 
of  the  laW)  in  1745,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Qridley.  Under  that  eminent  lawver  he 
employed  his  legal  novitiate,  and  then 
went  to  Plymouth  where  he  was  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  two  yeara,  how- 
ever, of  his  residence  in  that  town,  were 
more  occupied  in  study  than  in  practioe, 
80  that,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  in 
1750^  he  was  well  qualified  to  assume  a 
hi^  rank  in  his  profession.  This  he 
quickly  did:  his  practice  became  veiy 
ttttenmve.  On  one  occasion,  he  went,  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  to  HaJiftz,  in  con- 
lequence  of  urgent  solicitation,  to  defend 
three  men  accuKd  of  piracy,  and  procured 
their  acquittal.  Although  his  professional 
engagements  were  so  numerous,  he  cuhi- 
nied  his  taste  for  litamture,  and,  in  1760^ 
pobtiBhed  a  treatise,  entitled  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissena- 
tion  on  Letters  and  the  Principles  of  Har- 
mony, in  poetic  and  prosaic  Composition, 
collected  m>m  the  best  Writen.  He  also 
composed  a  similar  woik  on  Greek  proso- 
dy, which  remained  in  manuscript,  and 
p^hed  with  all  his  papers.  It  was  never 
primed,  as  he  said,  because  **  there  were  no 
Greek  types  in  the  country,  or,  if  there 
were,  no  printer  knew  how  to  set  thenL" 
In  17.?^  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Cunning- 
ham, the  daughter  of  a  respectable  mer- 
chant, who  brought  him  a  dowiy  at  that 
time  considered  very  huge.  Amid  all  the 
embairassmttits  which  his  afihirs  subse- 
quentiy  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
his  entire  devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the 
public,  he  sacredly  preserved  the  fortune 
which  be  received  with  his  wife,  to  whom 
it  returned  after  his  death.  The  public 
career  of  Mr.  Otis  dates  fiom  the  period 
when  he  made  bis  femous  speech  against 
die  "writs  of  assistance,"  tor  which  an 
application  had  been  made,  by  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  to  the  superior  court  of 
MasBschusettB,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
in  council,  sent  fitmi  Eodand,  to  enable 
them  to  cany  into  efiect  the  acts  of  parlia- 
ment regulating  the  trade  of  the  coloniea. 
When  that  order  airived,  Otis  was  advo- 
cate-general, and  was,  conseouently,  re- 
quested to  lend  his  professional  assistance 
in  the  matter ;  but,  deemkig  the  writs  to 
be  illegal  and  tyrannical,  he  refUsed,  and 
resigned  his  station.  He  was  then  ap- 
plied to,  to  aigue  against  the  writs,  which 
oe  immediate^  undertook  to  do,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Thacher,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  former  preceptor,  Mr.  Gridtey, 


the  attomey-generaL  Of  the  discourse 
which  he  pronounced,  president  Adams 
the  ehler  says,  ^Otis  was  a  fiame  of  fire : 
with  a  promptimde  of  classical  allusions, 
a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of 
legal  authorities  a  prophetic  {glance  of  his 
eyes  into  fliturity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all 
befere  him.  American  independence  was 
then  and  there  bom.  Every  man,  of  an 
unmense  crowded  audience,  appeared  to 
me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take 
arms  against  writs  of  assistance."  The 
court  acyoumed  for  consideretion,  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  the  chiefjustioe, 
Hutchinson,  delivered  the  opinion ;  ''The 
court  has  consLdered  the  suoject  of  writs 
of  assistance,  and  can  see.no  feundation 
ibr  such  a  writ ;  but,  as  the  practice  in 
England  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next 
term,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  know  the  result''  When 
the  next  term  came,  however,  nothinj^ 
was  said  about  the  vnits;  and  though  n 
was  ffeiierBlly  understood  that  they  wers 
clandestinely  granted  by  the  court,  and 
that  the  custom-house  officers  had  them 
in  tbeur  pockets,  yet  it  is  said  that  they 
were  never  produced  or  executed.  Otis 
bad  now  fully  committed  himself  againsc 
the  designs  of  the  British  ministry,  and 
thenceforward  bent  all  his  energies  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  his  country.  At 
the  next  election  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lamre,  in  May,  1761,  he  was  chosen,  al- 
most unanimously,  a  reinesentative  from 
Boston,  and  soon  became  the  leader,  in 
the  house,  of  the  popular  party.  For  the 
detail  of  nis  comse,  duriiig  the  period  in 
which  he  was  a  representative,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  biography  of  him 
bv  Mr.  Tudor.  In  176S,  Mr.  Otis  was 
chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts  lepslature, 
one  of  the  members  of  a  comimttee  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  committees  of  the 
legiBlatures  of  other  coloiues  at  NewYoik, 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the 
stamp-act  by  parliament  They  met  in 
convention  October  19,  in  the  same  year, 
and  named  three  committees  to  prepare 
addresses  to  the  king,  lords  and  commons. 
On  the  last  Mr.  Otis  was  placed.  In  this 
convention,  Mr.  Otia  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  distinguished  men,  fix>m 
different  colonies,  and  subsequentiy  main- 
tainod,  with  several  of  them,  a  friendship 
and  correspondence.  In  May,  1767,  after 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  Mr.  Otis  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives; but  he  was  negatived  by  the  gov- 
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eroor,  who  eDtertained  a  pacuUtr  ammoa- 
ity  towards  bim,  from  his  indefttiff&ble 
endeavora  to  defeat  eyery  plan  of  en- 
croacbmeDL  Id  the  summer  of  1769,  the 
yehement  temper  of  Mr.  Otis  was  so  much 
wrought  upon  by  the  calumnies  which  be 
discoTered  that  the  commissioners  of  the 
customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted  to 
England  concerning  him,  by  which,  in- 
deed, they  sought  to  have  him  tried  for 
treason,  thai  he  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  them 
in  severe  terms.  The  next  evening  he 
happened  to  go  to  the  British  cofiee-house, 
where  one  of  the  commissionerB,  a  Mr. 
Bxibinson,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  army,  navv  and  revenue. 
As  soon  as  he  entered,  an  altercation  arose, 
whicfa  was  quickly  terminated  by  a  blow 
from  Robinson's  cane.  Otis  immediately 
returned  it  with  a  weapon  of  the  same 
kind,  when  the  lights  were  eztinffuiaheiL 
and  he  was  obli^  to  defend  himself 
single-handed,  against  numbers.  After 
some  time,  the  combatants  were  separated. 
Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and 
Otis  was  led  home,  wounded  and  bleeding. 
He  received  a  deep  cut  on  his  head ;  and 
to  this  has  been  partly  attributed  the  de- 
rangement under  which  he  afterwards 
labored.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  he 
instituted  an  action  against  Robinson,  and 
obtained  an  award  of  £3000  sterling 
damages,  which,  however,  he  gave  up  on 
receiving  a  written  apolosy,  in  which  the 
defendant  acknowledged  his  lault  and 
begged  his  pardon.  .  In  1770,  he  retired 
into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health. 
At  the  election  in  1771,  he  vras  again 
chosen  a  representative ;  but  this  was  the 
last  year  that  he  took  a  part  in  public  con- 
cerns, except  occasionally  to  appear  at  a 
town  -meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost 
entirely,  from  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  mind  beciiime  seriously  anected, 
and  continued  so,  with  some  ludd  inter- 
vals, until  his  death.  Sometimes  he  was 
io  a  frenzied  state ;  at  others,  he  exhibited 
rather  the  eccentricity  of  a  humorist  than 
absolute  derangement  The  two  last 
yeaiB  of  his  life  were  passed  at  Andover. 
After  he  bad  been  there  for  some  time,  he 
was  supposed  to  be  completely  restored, 
and  returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his 
professioual  engagements,  and  pleaded  a 
cause  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  in 
which  he  displayed  considemble  power, 
but  less  than  was  his  wont  The  inter\'al 
of  reason  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to 
Andover.  Six  weeks  after  his  return,  he 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lighttiing,  in  the 


sixtieth  year  of  his  ace^  Mjbj  93, 19831 
The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Otiih  chnaolv 
was  his  uasdbility.  His  merits  are  ml 
sununed  up  in  the  fiiUowinc  extnct  fiom 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tudor,  to  mich  we  hii« 
before  alluded : — **  In  fine,  he  wis  a  nai 
of  powerful  genius  and  aident  teoofMi^ 
with  wit  and  humor  that  never  failed;  u 
an  orator,  he  was  bokl,  aigunMOMiiv, 
impetuous  and  commanding,  with  in  cb- 
({uence  that  made  his  own  excitcoMi 
irresistibly  contagious ;  as  a  lawyer,  Ui 
knowledge  and  MMhtyi  placed  himatdK 
head  of  his  profession ;  as  a  scholv,  he 
was  rich  in  acqui^tion,  and  govetnedjf 
a  clasnc  taste;  as  a  statesman  and  dnl- 
ian,  he  was  sound  and  iiist  in  his  viem; 
as  a  patriot,  he  resisled  all  alhnemeMi 
that  might  weaken  the  cause  of  that  eiMi- 
try  to  which  he  devoted  hia  life,  and  fir 
which  he  sacrificed  it."  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that,  during  his  denuremeoti  he 
destroyed  all  his  papere;  sufficient  en- 
dence,  however,  or  his  power  as  a  wriiei; 
remains  in  the  various  state  papentf 
which  he  was  the  author  whilBt  a  ona- 
ber  of  the  legblature,  though  they  wk 
subjected  to  the  revising  pen  of  SamMl 
Adams,  whose  patient  temper  petmillBd 
him  to  undergo  the  labor  of  euiieelB| 
and  polishing,  which  the  ardor  of  ihe 
other  disdained. 

Otrahto,  Duks  op.  (See  Jlppmbt 
end  of  this  volume.) 

Ottak  op  Rosbs  ;  an  aromatic  oil,  eh- 
tained  from  the  flowers  of  the  rose,  hot  a 
such  small  quantities  that  half  an  oasee 
can  hardly  be  procured  fKNii  a  haakd 
pounds  of  the  petals.  This  oil  is  loii 
and  white  at  the  oonmion  temperature  cf 
the  atmosphere,  but,  oik  the  af^fieatioD  ef 
heat,  becomes  fluid,  and  assumes  a  yelov 
color.  It  is  brought  in  considefahle  ipne- 
tities  from  Turk^,  and  is  sold  st  tbeei- 
travagaut  price  or  from  fifteen  to  tweotr 
dollan  an  ounce.  That  fVom  the  Ei* 
Indies^  where  it  is  said  to  be  chiefly  wm- 
u&ctured,  when  genuine,  has  been  soid^ 
a  much  more  exorbitant  price.  It  h 
frequentiy  adulterated  with  oil  of  sudd 
wood;  but  the  fraud  is  easily  deleeiedl; 
those  Who  are  accustomed  xo  iti  sA 
and  also  by  the  fluidity.  Tbe  trae  e» 
of  roses  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  <Jey< 
perfhme  known. 

Ottbk  (infra,  Storr).  Thkranilnalio■^ 
what  resembles  the  weasels,  with  whxk 
it  was  classed  by  Linnteua,  bat  Mfi 
from  tiiehi  by  living  almost  oonstandjr  k 
the  water,  on  which  it  afanoat  aoklf  dF 
pends  fbr  subsistence.  It  is  disriuyiahe* 
oy  having  eighteen  teeth  in  each  |iW,tf 
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whieh  twelve  are  fidse  molara.    The  feet 
■le  palmated,  and  the  tail  flattened  hori- 
zontaOy.    They  are  excellent  swimmen^ 
and  feed  almoet  entirely  on  fiali.    The 
common  otter  (L.  communu)  inhabita  all 
inrtB  of  Europe,  dwelling[  on  the  benka  of 
liven^  in  bunowBy  fonning  the  entianoe 
of  itB  bole  under  water,  aiM  working  up- 
wards^ making  a  small  orifice  for  the  ad- 
nisBion  of  air  in  the  nudat  of  aome  thick 
buah.    It  is  about  two  feet  in  lenath  to 
the  inaeition  of  the  tail,  which  is  aizteen 
ioches  long.  It  is  brown  above  and  whitish 
around  the  lips,  on  the  cheeks  and  beneath. 
The  otter  can  be  domeaticatedy  thou^j^ 
fiem  its  ferocioua  disposition,  this  is  a  tm 
of  much  difficulty.    When  properly  train- 
ed, they  become  very  useful,  one  ol*  these 
animals  beina'  able  to  supply  a  laige  femily 
widi  fish.     When  the  otter,  in  its  wild 
state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it  on 
diore,  and  devou/a  the  head  and  upper 
paitH^  rejectin|^  the  remainder.    It  is  de- 
structive, kilimg  mo^  than  it  can  eat 
The  female  producea  £>ur  or  five  young 
in  the  epting  of  the  year.    It  fighta  very 
obstinately  when  hunted,  often  inflicting 
severe  wounds  on  the  dogs.    Its  flesh  is 
ao  fishy  that  the  Romish  church  permit- 
ted the  uae  of  it  on  maigre  d^s^— Ameri- 
can otter  {L.  hrasUienitB),     This  sjieciea 
inhabits  the  whole  American  continent, 
but  is  rare  in  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U. 
States;   in   Canada,   however,  they  are 
veiy  numeroua,  17,900  akins  having  been 
aent  to  England  in  one  year,  by  the  Hud- 
son's  bay  company.     Ita  habits  are  the 
aame  as  that  of  the  European  species ; 
both  have  a  habit  peculiar  to  these  ani- 
mab:  this  is  sliding,  or  climbing  to  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  snow  in  winter,  or  a 
afeping  moist  bank  in  aununer,  where, 
lying  on  the  belly,  with  the  lore  legp  bent 
backwards,  they  give  themselves  an  im- 
pulae  with  their  bind  legs,  that  enables 
them  to  glide  swiftly  down  the  eminence. 
This  sport  they  continue  for  a  long  time. 
The  American  otter  is  about  five  feet  in 
length,  includiiig  the  tail,  which  is  eigh- 
teen inches.     The  color  of  the  whole 
body,  except  the  chin  and  throat,  which 
are  a  dusky  white,  ia  a  ffloasy  brown. 
Hie  fur  is  much  esteemed,  and  ia  very 
dense  and  fine.    The  common  mode  of 
taking  them  ia  hv  sinking  a  ateel  trap 
near  Uie  mouth  of  their  burrow* — Sea  ot- 
ter {Is,  luirity     Thia  apeciea  is  much 
Jaiger  than  the  two  last,  being  about  the 
azo  of  a  large  mastifi^  and  weighing  finom 
stventy    to   eighty  pounds.     Its   color, 
when  m  full  season,  is  perfecdy  black ;  at 
other  times  of  a  daik  brown.    The  fur  is 


vmj  fine,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
Chma,  to  which  the  skms  are  usually 
taken.  It  ia  exclusively  found  between 
the  49th  and  flOdi  degreea  north  latitude, 
on  the  north-western  coasts  of  North 
America,  and  the  ahores  of  Kamtscbatka 
and  the  adjoining  iaianda.  It  is  always 
seen  on  the  coaat  or  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  aalt  virater.  It  feeds  on  almost 
all  kmda  offish  and  cruataceous  animals. 
It  rana  very  swiftly,  and  svrims  with  ex- 
treme celerity,  either  on  its  back,  sides,  or 
sometimea  as  if  upright  in  the  water.  It 
is  caught  by  placing  a  net  among  the 
sea-weed,  or  by  cbasmg  it  in  boats.  The 
flesh  of  the  young  is  said  to  be  very  tender, 
reaembling  Iamb  in  flavor.  The  female 
brings  ferUi  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  ex- 
tremely careful  and  aedulous  m  her  atten- 
tion to  her  oflipring,  playing  with  it  and 
fendling  it  in  varioua  ways,  and  never  re- 
finquishing  it  as  long  as  she  can  defend  it. 
The  young  continues  with  the  dam  till  it 
is  old  enough  to  seek  a  mate,  to  whom  it 
continues  constant. 

Ottoxah  Empire,  Tuaxisu  Empire, 
Ottoman  or  Soblime  Porte.  The 
finest  countries  of  the  old  world— Thrace, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Ecypt,  together 
with  the  ialands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
spicy  Arabia,  whose  commerce  connects 
Asia  and  Afiica  with  Europe,  and  upitea 
the  East  vrith  the  West — have  been  ruled 
for  five  hundred  years  by  the  Turks,  or 
Ottomana,  a  mixed  people,  composed  of 
Tartars,  robbers,  slaves,  and  kidnapped 
Christian  children.  They  are  the  only 
barbarians  who  have  reduced  civilized  na- 
tions to  their  yoke  without  mimrling  with 
than,  without  adopting  their  language, 
their  religion,  their  sciences,  their  arts  and 
their  manneta.  Thia  nation,  originally  a 
horde  of  robbers,  become  powerful  by 
conqueBL  have  remained  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  and  for  four  centuries 
have  profiioed  with  Asiatic  despotism  the 
claasic  soil  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth  and 
Thebes,  upon  which,  2500  yeare  ago,  yrtm 
maintained  the  independency  of  Europe, 
where  flouriahed  civil  fineedom  and  the 
refinenoent  of  poliahed  life.  We  can  here 
but  briefly  rekOe  how  it  happened  that  a 
band  of  robben  from  the  steppes  of  North- 
ern Asia  should  have  pitched  their  camps 
in  the  country  of  Homer,  of  Solon,  and  of 
Pericles;  and  how  this  strong-bold  of 
despotisEn,  erected  by  Asia  in  Europe,  has 
yet  refinined  from  adopting  European 
policy.  It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  that  hiatoiy  mentions  the 
name  of  TVvit.  This  tribe  of  Scythian  Tter- 
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tafs  WHS  then  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irtisch,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
in  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  on  the 
confines  of  China  and  Peraia,  now  inhab- 
ited ^  the  Kirghises,  Buchanans,  Usbecs 
and  Turcomins.  They  carried  on  hiu- 
with  the  Sassanidcs  and  Byzantine  em- 
perors, sometimes  in  alliance  with  one, 
sometimes  with  the  other.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  eastern 
territories  of  the  Turks  became  subject  to 
China,  and  the  western  to  Persia,  which 
the  Saracens  had  conauered.  They  now 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  mid  the  ca- 
liph of  Baffdad  soon  formed  of  them  his 
body-guard.  These  military  slaved  suc- 
cessively supplied  to  the  Saracens  gene- 
rals, to  the  caliphs  emirs  cd  Omrah  (first 
ministers,  like  the  Prankish  moires  dupa- 
lais\  and  finally  soverdgn  rulers.  Tnus 
the  Turkish  families  of  theTuluoidesand 
Akshidides  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria  and 
Eg}'pt,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, and  that  of  the  Gasnevides  in  Persia 
»nd  India  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  to  the 
i  nd  of  the  twelfth  century.  At  the  same 
time,  a  Turkish  tribe  in  Turkestan — ^the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Sc3rthian  Massagetse, 
now  that  of  the  Tartars,  upon  the  Jaxar- 
tes  (Sir)  and  Oxus  (Jihon),  between  lake 
Aral  and  the  Caspian — threw  off  the  Chi- 
nese yoke^  and,  under  tlie  name  of  Sel- 
jwiks  (from  their  leader),  sulidued,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  all  Western  Asia,  wlierc 
the  warlike  Togrul  Beg,  the  grandson  of 
Heljook,  Alp  Arslan  and  Maiek  Shah 
founded  a  powerful  empire,  with  which 
the  crusaders  contended  for  the  |>o9Bes- 
sion  of  Palestine.  In  1100,  this  was  di- 
vided into  three  parts — Persia,  Media, 
Chorasan,  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxus— and  there  arose,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Mongols,  a 
nice  diflferinff  entirely  from  the  Tartars,  to 
wiiom  the  Turks  belong,  in  language  and 
in  manners.  In  connexion  with  other 
hordes,  they  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
Seljooks  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  several  leas 

E>werful  Mongol  communities  arose, 
ut  the  leaders  (emirs)  of  the  Seljooks 
and  Turcomans,  who  had  been  driven 
fiom  their  settlements  by  the'  Mongols, 
soon  sallied  forth  fh>m  the  valleys  of 
mount  Taurus,  and  divided  Asia  Minor 
among  themselves.  One  of  these  emirs 
was  Osman  (i.  e.  bone^breaker),  of  the  race 
of  the  Oguziau  Turcomans.  With  his 
horde  of  some  hundred  Tartar  familiee 
from  the  Caucasus,  he  forced  f  1239)  the 
passes  of  Olympus,  where  anout  800 
Turcoman  families  still  remain,  and  pitch- 
ed his  camp  in  the  plain  of  Bithynia,  under 


the  protectkm  of  the  Seljook  aoban  of 
Iconium.  Reinforced  by  robbers,  nn- 
away  slaves  and  prisooera,  be  pkiadend 
the  surrounding  countiy,  and  took  wveol 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Easten 
empire  of  the  Romans.  After  the  death 
of  his  protector,  in  the  year  1300  (700  of 
the  Heffira),  he  proclaimed  fairoseli  sultao. 
He  died  in  1326.  Thus  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  of  a  band  of  robbecs,  un- 
obstructed by  the  weak  and  divided  By- 
zantines^ founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Saracen,  Seljook  and  Mongol  power  the 
empire  of  the  Osman  or  Ottoman  Tuib 
in  Asia ;  and,  after  him,  the  courage,  po&- 
cy  and  enterprise  of  eight  great  princes, 
whom  the  dignity  of  culiph  placed  in  pos- 
session of  the  standard  of  the  proplio, 
and  who  were  animated  by  religioiw  6- 
naticism  and  a  passion  for  militaiy  etoi;, 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  tlie  first  mimairr 
power  in  Europe  (1300— 15(56).  Tbefifstof 
tliem  was  Orchan,  son  of  Ostnan.  In  the 
year  1328,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Buna, 
capital  of  Bithyuia,  nrhich  he  liad  coaqoer- 
edshordy  before  his  father's  death.— Coo* 
ceniing  this  bloody  cradle  of  the  Ottomao 
power,  and  the  monuments  of  Osmao  and 
his  sucoessord  to  Amuntth  II,  which  an 
to  be  found  tliere,  see  Von  Haromer^ 
Journey  from  Omstaniitiople  to  Bram 
(Bursa),  and  to  the  Olywfiis  (Pest,  1818).- 
lle  oc;ganized  a  valiant  mfantr}',  which  he 
kept  in  coostant  pay,  ffirrned,  in  pan,  of 
l^hristiau  slaves  brought  up  in  the  Mobun- 
iriedan  faith  and  the  practice  ofamfr 
He  subdued  all  Asi^i  Minor  to  the  Uelle^ 
iKtnt,  and  took  the  name  of  PadiM. 
The  gate  of  his  palace,  of  which  the 
proud  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  called 
the  Porte.  He  became  son-in-law  lo  the 
Greek  emperor  Cantactizcuus.  Tliis  or- 
cumstanco,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Gen- 
oese, who,  from  rivalry  with  the  oom- 
merce  of  the  Venetians,  so  powedbl  in 
the  Levant,  alternately  courted  tbeesh 
perors  of  Constantinople  and  the  power- 
ful sultan  of  tlie  Asiatic  cooM,  and  koi 
their  ships  to  the  Turks  for  transponaoos. 
made  known  to  Orchan  and  his  soccea* 
sors  the  weakness  of  the  E^asteni  efflfw 
and  the  divisions  of  the  Western,  whne 
religious  schisms  and  the  feudal  sysieoi 
had  destroyed  all  civil  order,  and  \fhaf 
there  was  no  authority  or  policy  to  boht 
together  the  whole.  Ana  no  longer  to- 
ed a  crusade.  More  wise  and  intelligert 
than  die  padiabahs  «of  the  eigfalMOih 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  Orcmn  t^ 
his  successors  resolved  to  reduce  Mle 
and  divided  Europe  under  the  law  of  At 
prophet     Split  into  numeroos 
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J  it  invited  them,  b»  Am  MiBor  h«d 
teneriv  done,  to  victoiy  and  plunder. 
Oithan's  son,  the  brave  Soliittan,  firat  in- 
vaded Europe  in  1355.  He  fortified  Gal- 
lipoli  and  Sestoe,  and  thereby  held  poa- 
seiBion  of  the  straits  which  separate  the 
two  continents.  The  Ottoman  armies 
now  spread  at  the  same  time  crver  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  1360,  Orchan's  second  son 
and  successor,  Amurath  I,  took  Adriano- 
ple,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  empire 
m  Europe,  and  conquered  Macedonia,  Al- 
bania and  Servia  with  his  janizaries  (q.  v.), 
composed  of  the  children  of  Christians 
educated  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  to- 
fether  with  the  Timariots  and  Zainis, 
who,  as  vassals,  were  obliged  to  perform 
cavalry  service.  While  yet  elated  with 
his  victorv  upon  the  field  of  Oaschau,  the 
Servian  Milosch  Kobilowitsch,  who  had 
fought  in  vain  for  the  fi-eedom  of  his 
country,  and  lay  severely  wounded  upon 
the  ground*  called  him  towards  him,  and, 
collecting  his  strength,  plunged  his  dagger 
into  his  heart  (1389).  Aftffr  him,  the  fero- 
cious Baiazet,  sumamed  the  Lighinivgy 
invaded  Thessaly,  and  advanced  to  Con- 
8tantino[de.  September  28, 1396,  he  de- 
feated the  Western  Christians  under  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  nt 
NicopoUs,  in  Bulgaria,  and  slew  10,000 
Christian  prisoners ;  built  a  strong  castle 
OD  the  Bospbonis,  and  imposed  a  tribute 

rQ  the  Greek  emperor;  but  the  arms 
the  Mengol  Timur  (see  Tamaicme) 
called  him  back  to  Asia ;  and  iu  the  battle 
of  Ancyra,  in  1402,  where  more  than  a 
million  warriors  contested  the  empire  of 
the  world,  the  proud  Bajazet  was  con- 
quered, and  taken  prisoner.  Timur  divid- 
ed die  provinces  between  the  sons  of  Ba- 
jazet Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of 
Bajazet,  the  wise  and  just  M(^ammed  I, 
seated  himself  upon  the  undivided  throne 
of  Osman.  In  1415,  while  the  fiithers  of 
the  council  of  Constance  were  burning 
John  HuflB  and  deposing  three  popes,  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  his  victorious 
troops  reached  dahsburg,  and  invaded  Ba- 
varia. He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Theatalonica,  in  1420;  and  his  celebrated 
grand-vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish 
navy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
wise  and  valiant  Amurath  II.  The  brave 
George  Castriot  in  Epirus  (Scanderb^, 
Le.  prince  Alexander),  tlie  heroic  John 
Hatmiades,  prince  or  Transylvania,  and 
the  IbrtresB  of  Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of 
the  West,  abne  resisted  him.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  1440,  belaid  down 
the  reins  of  eovemment ;  but,  the  pope  hav- 
ing absotved  Ladislaus,  kmg  of  Hungary 
iK>i..  IX.  39 


and  Poboidy  jGnmi  his  oath,  and  the  Chna- 
tians  having  penetrated  to  the  botders  of 
the  Black  sea,  Amurath  again  eirded  on 
the  sword  of  Osman,  caUed  down  the 
vengeapce  of  Heaven  upon  his  perjured 
enemies,  and  conquered  the  Christians  at 
Varna,  in  1444.  Ladislaus  and  Julian,  the 
lesate  of  the  pope,  were  amonff  the  slain. 
The  great  Amurath  again  abdicated  the 
throne,  and  was  atfain  iiecaUed  to  it  by 
danger.  He  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
janizaries,  and  conquered  the  Christians 
at  Caschau,  iu  1449.  The  Byzantine  em- 
pire was  ahieady  cut  off  from  the  West, 
when  Mohammed  II  (q.  v.),  the  son  of 
Amurath,  and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  completed  the  work  of  con- 
quest (1451—14811  The  reading  of  an- 
cient historians  haa  inspured  him  with  the 
ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He 
soon  attacked  Constantinople,  which  was 
taken  May  29, 1453;  and  the  last  Paleolo- 
gus^  Constantine  XI,  buried  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  throne.  Since  that  time, 
Stambul  has  been  the  residence  of  the 
Subtime  Porte.  Mohammed  now  built 
the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles  (q.  v.),  and 
organized  the  government  of  the  empire, 
taking  for  his  model  Nushirvan's  or|[ani- 
zation  of  the  Pereian  empire.  In  1456, 
he  subdued  the  Morea,  and,  in  1461,  led 
the  last  Comnenufl^  emperor  of  Trebizcmd, 
prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II  called 
m  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Christendom 
to  take  up  arms.  Mohammed  conquered 
the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and 
Epirus  in  1465,  after  the  death  of  Scan- 
derbeff.  He  took  N^ropont  and  Lemnos 
from  me  Venetians,  Cafni  finom  the  Geno- 
ese, and,  in  1473,  obliged  the  khan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars,  of  the  fimiily  of  Gengis- 
Khan,  to  do  him  homage.  In  1480,  he 
had  already  conquered  Otranto,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  when  he  died,  m  the 
midst  of  his  great  projects  yaanet  Rome 
and  Persia.  Hla  grandson  Sefim  I,  who 
had  dethroned  and  murdered  bis  fiither, 
drove  back  the  Peroan  power  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the 
Mamelukes,  and  conquered,  in  1517, 
Egypt,  Syria  and  Palestine.  Mecca  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  Arabia  trembled. 
During  fifty  yeais,  the  arms  of  the  Otto- 
mans, ny  sea  and  by  land,  were  the  terror 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  especially  under 
Soltman  II  the  Magnificent,  also  called  the 
LoBUtgweTy  who  reigned  between  1519  and 
1566.  In  1522,  he  took  Rhodes  from  the 
knights  of  8l  John,  and,  by  the  victory  of 
Mohacz,  in  1596,  subdued  half  of  Hung- 
ry. He  exacted  a  tribute  from  Moldavia, 
and  was  successfhl  against  the  Penians  Ib 
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Asia,  80  HB  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopota- 
mia and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  He  was 
already  threatening  to  overrun  Germany, 
and  to  plant  the  standard  of  Mohammed 
in  the  West,  when  he  was  checked  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  But  since 
Hungary,  out  of  hate  against  Austria,  had 
plac^  Its  king  John  Zapolya  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  padishah,  and 
the  successful  corsair  BarbarosRi  (q.  v.) 
was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had 
isonauered  Northern  Afi^ca  fsee  Barbcay), 
and  laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia  and 
Corfu,  the  sultan  Soliman  might  have 
conquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to 
give  firmness  and  consistency  to  his  plans. 
The  projects  of  the  conqueror  were  ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  policy  of  Charles  V. 
He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the  Venetians, 
Slid  the  Genoese  Andrew  Doria,  by  the 
grand-master  Lavalette  in  Malta,  and  by 
Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth.  Twelve 
sultans,  an  of  them  brave  and  warlike, 
«nd  most  of  them  continually  victorious, 
had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half,  raised  the  power  of  the 
Crescent;  but  the  internal  strensth  of  the 
«tate  was  vet  undeveloped.  Soliman,  in- 
deed, by  nis  laws,  completed  the  organi- 
zation begun  by  Mohammed  II,  and,  in 
1538,  united  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  ca- 
hpfaate  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  he  could 
not  incorporate  into  a  whole  the  conquer- 
ed nations.  He  also  imprisoned  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  seraffho — an  education  as 
little  adapted  to  produce  heroes  as  states- 
men.' From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman 
degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the  Porte 
declined.  From  Soliman's  death,  in  1566, 
to  our  time,  eighteen  sultans  have  reigned, 
and  among  them  all,  there  have  not  oeen 
two  brave  warriors,  nor  a  single  victorious 
prince.  These  sovereigns  ascended  the 
thronp  from  a  prison,  and  lived  in  the  se- 
raglio ^til,  as  not  urmequendy  happened, 
they  again  exchanged  the  throne  for  a 
prison.  Several  grand-vizierB,  such  as 
Klii prill,  Ibrahim,  and  the  unfortunate 
Mus^pha  Bairactar,  alone  upheld  the  fall- 
ing state,  while  the  nation  continued  to 
sink,  deeper  into  the  grossest  i^orance 
4nd  slavery.  '  Pachas,  mor^  rapacious  and 
more  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his 
divan,  hiled  in  the  provinces.  In  its  for- 
eign relations,  the  Porte  was  the  sport  of 
European  politicians,  and  more  than  once 
was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
i|i  a  war  vrith  Austria  and  Russia.  While 
all  Europe  was  making  rapid  prt^ness  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman 
natiQu  and  government  remained  inactive 
uid  stationary.    BliiHlly  attached  to  their 


doctrines  of  absolute  ftte,  and  dsied  bf 
tiieur  ibnner  military  glory,  the  Tufa 
looked  upon  foreigners  with  eootenipt,ti 
infidels  [^iaaur$).  Without  any  seided 
plan,  but  melted  by  a  savage  hatred  audi 
thirst  for  conq^uest,  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hun^ny  and 
Poland.  The  revolts  of  the  jaimaries 
and  of  the  governors  became  daiiga«D& 
The  suspicions  of  the  despot  were  quieted 
with  the  dagger  and  the  bow-string,  ud 
the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  werBsarimeed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  soldiery  and  of  tbe 
ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throw 
commonly  put  to  death  all  his  brodien; 
and  the  people  looked  with  indiftram 
upon  the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  die 
deposition  of  a  weak  one.  Mustapba  1 
was  twice  dethroned  (1618  and  leS); 
Osman  II  and  Ibrahim  were  Strang 
the  former  in  1622,  the  latter  in  1648.  Se- 
Km  II,  indeed,  conquered  Cyprus  m  1571, 
but,  in  the  same  year,  don  John  of  Aoi- 
tria  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Lewita. 
A  century  afler,  under  Mohammed  iy,in 
1669,  Candia  was  taken,  after  a  rensluiee 
of  thirteen  years;  and  the  vizier  Km 
Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hunoaiiana^  id» 
had  been  oppressed  bry  Ausdfia,  theirfo- 
end,  count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  169; 
but,  the  veij  next  year,  he  was  diirai 
back  from  Vienna,  which  he  had  benoe^ 
and,  after  the  defeat  at  Mobacz,  in  Iw, 
the  Ottomans  lost  most  of  tbe  mou 
places  in  Hungary.  The  exaspennd 
people  threw  their  sultan  into  piisoiL  h 
a  short  time,  the  grand-yizier,  Kiqrii 
Mustapha,  restored  order  and  couragef  v^ 
recalled  victory  to  the  Turkiafa  banaes; 
but  he  was  slain  in  the  battle  against  tki 
Germans  near  Salankemen  in  1691.  Ai 
last,  the  sultan  Mustapha  II  himself  took 
the  field ;  but  he  viras  opposed  by  the  boo 
Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Zentlia  in  1697. 
and,  on  the  Don,  Peter  the  Great  eos- 
auered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  there- 
tore,  by  the  treaty  of  Cariowitz,  in  16B6, 
to  renounce  his  claims  upon  TnntyUum 
and  the  country  between  the  Danube  «i 
the  Theias,  to  give  up  the  Korea  id  tie 
Venetians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  ik 
Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to  leave  Azoph  » 
the  Russians.  Thus  heguk  the  ftll  of  tk 
Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  juii*' 
lies,  who,  abandoning  their  ancient  ligi' 
discipline,  wished  to  carry  on  oommen^ 
and  live  in  houses^  obliged  the  fluhMi* 
abdicate.  His  successor,  the  imbecile  m 
voluptuous  Achmet  III,  saw  with  inifi^ 
ence  the  troubles  m  Hungaiy,  the  wv« 
the  Spanish  succession,  and  the  p^ 
Northern  vrar.  (q.T.)    ChariesXHt^v*! 
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whom  he  protected  after  hie  defeat  at 
PaltawBy  finally  succeeded  in  inTolving 
bim  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the  czar, 
akhoui^  surrounded  with  his  whole  army, 
easily  obtained  the  peace  of  the  Pruth,  by 
the  suireoder  of  Azoph  in  1711 .  In  1715, 
the  mnd-viader  attacked  Venice,  and 
tookuie  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peter- 
wardein  and  Belmde  (1717)  obliged  the 
Poite  to  give  upy  oy  the  treaty  of  Passaro- 
witz,  in  1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with 
a  pen  of  Servia  and  Wakchia :  it  still  re- 
tained the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful 
were  Achmet's  anna  iu  Persia ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  an  insuirection  broke 
out,  and  he  was  tlirown  into  prison  in 
1730.  In  1796,  the  Rusaan  general 
Miinnich  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Otto- 
mans ;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was 
not  successful,  and  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Constantinople  effected  the  treaty 
of  BcJgrade  (in  1739),  by  which  the  Porte 
vegained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and  Wa- 
lacbia.  After  a  peace  of  thirty  years, 
Mustapha  III  became  conscious  of  the 
rising  peatness  of  Russia,  and  required 
Catluuine  II  to  withdraw  her  troops  ftom 
Poland ;  but  the  victories  of  Romanzof^ 
in  the  war  between  1768  and  1774,  deter- 
mined the  political  superiority  of  Russia. 
At  the  same  time,  a  Russian  fleet  was  vic- 
torious on  the  Grecian  seas,  and  Alexis 
Orloff  called  the  Greeks  to  freedom — an 
unsuccessful  attempt,  indeed;  yet  Abdul- 
Hamid,at  the  peace  of  Kutschuk-Kainar- 
gi,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield  to 
Rusna  the  country  between  the  Bog  and 
the  Dnieper,  with  KLinbum  and  Azoi£,and 
to  open  nis  seas  to  the  Russian  merchant 
ships.  But  the  pride  of  the  humbled 
Porte  was  aroused  by  the  rapacious  spirit 
of  Russia,  and  the  divan,  in  1787,  declar- 
ed war  against  Catharine  II.  The  war, 
however,  was  carried  on  during  the  reign 
of  Selim  III  with  so  little  success,  that 
Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Jasay  (1792)  re- 
tained Taurida  and  the  country  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  together  with 
Utcbako^  and  gained  some  acceeaons  on 
the  Caucasus.  Austria,  also,  to  which 
the  Porte,  in  1777,  had  ceded  the  Buko- 
wina,  a  part  of  Moldavia,  had  declared 
war  in  fiivor  of  Russia,  but  was  induced, 
by  the  threats  of  Prussia,  to  restore  Bel- 
grade at  the  peace  of  Sistora  in  1791.  At 
this  time,  the  internal  confusions  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  increas- 
ing. Selim  III  was  not  deficient  in  un- 
dentanding  or  in  knowledge,  but  he  had 
npt  energy  to  efifect  a  thorough  reform. 


How  could  he,  with  bis  divan,  change  the 
anti-European  spirit  of  the  Turks,  rostndh 
the  pretorian  pride  of  the  janizaries, 
change  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
system  of  laws  consecrated  by  the  Islam, 
and  protected  by  the  ulema,  reform  the 
Oriental  mannera  of  the  court  and  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  state?  There 
was  no  other  connexion  between  his 
wide  extended  realms  than  faith  in  the 
caliphate  of  the  padishah,  and  fear  of  the 
powerof  the  grand  seignior.  The  former 
was  shaken  fc^  the  sect  of  the  Wababees 
(Wechabites— not  reduced  till  1818),  and 
the  latter  thrown  off  by  several  bold  cov- 
emore  of  the  provinces.     Among  these 

Qr  sultans  were  Passwan  Odou  in 
din  (Viddin),  Juasuf  (until  1810]  in 
Bagdad,  several  pachas  in  Anatolia,  ^., 
AJi  (q.  v.),  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Ali  Bey, 
in  Egypt.  (See  Mohammed  M.)  The 
Servians  wished  for  a  native  ho^)odar^ 
thence  arose  continual  insurrections,  and 
continual  acts  of  tyranny.  The  people 
continued  plunged  in  ignorance,  and 
sometimes  committed  acts  of  Asiatic  bar- 
barity. On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of 
freedom  manifested  itself  in  Greece,  by 
impotent  efforts,  but  in  Servia  (q.  v^  by  a 
vigorous  resistance  between  1801  and 
1814.  Finally,  in  March,  1821,  the  Gre^ 
nation  arose  to  shake  off  the  Turkish 
voke.  Tuikey  was  equally  perplexed  in 
her  foreign  relations.  She  had  been  mis- 
trustful of  France  ever  since  the  alliance 
of  that  country  with  Maria  Theresa  in  . 
1756.  She  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  the 
grand-vizier  had  hoped  that  the  republic 
would  not  unite  with  Austria.  The  divan, 
however,  observed  conscientiousljr  the 
existing  treaties,  and  neither  in  Asia  nor 
in  Europe  took  advantage  of  the  fa- 
vorable opportunities  for  restoring  the 
ancient  power  of  the  Ottomans  by  a  war 
against  Persia  or  against  Austria.  At  the 
same  time,  Russia  stood  ready  upon  the 
heights  of  Caucasus  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
Egypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
Porte,  which,  Sept  1, 1798,  declared  war 
for  the  first  time  against  France.  Bybi 
alliance  with  Rusna,  in  December,  1796, 
and  with  England  and  Naples,  in  January, 
1799,  it  now  foil  under  the  direction  of  the 
cabinets  of  Petersburg  and  St.  James.  A 
Russian  fleet  sailed  through  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  coope- 
ration with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian 
islanda  Paul  I  and  Selim  III,  by  a  treaty 
at  Constantinople  (March  21, 1800),  form- 
ed the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
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■i  to  be  mder 
the  protecikm  of  tlie  Fofte.  lo  llie  fol- 
lowing  year,  Enriuid  nsUired  Egjpt  to 
the  Porte ;  bat  the  Mameluke  beye  and 
the  Arnaouts  filled  the  kod  with  tumuk 
and  Uoodahedy  until,  on  the  let  of  March, 
I8II9  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  AK 
Pacha,  entirely  exterminated  the  Mame- 
lukes b¥  traachery.  Since  then,  he  has 
ruled  iSg^  almost  independently.  The 
union  with  the  European  powefs  had^ 
howerer,  made  Selim  and  aome  of  the 
chiefii  of  the  empire  aenaible  that,  if  the 
Porte  would  mawtain  its  power,  it  must 
introduoe  into  its  annies  the  modem  tac- 
tk^  and  aive  to  the  divan  a  fbmi  more 
suited  to  3m  times.  The  Nizan  Dshedid 
labored,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkiab  ar^ 
my  on  the  European  inodeL  which  should 
supersede  the  janizaries.  But,  after  the 
peace  with  France,  in  1801,  there  were 
m  the  divan  two  poities,  a  Ruanan  and 
British,  and  a  French.  The  superiority 
of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  Porte  in  the 
Ionian  islands  and  in  Servia ;  it  was  there- 
fore inclined  to  fiivor  France.  When, 
therefore,  Russia,  in  1806»  occupied  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  the  old  hostility 
broke  out  anew,  and,  Dec  90, 1806,  the 
Porte,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  declar- 
ed war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
engaged  with  Peisia  and  France.  The 
vrealmesB  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was 
now  evident  An  Enfflish  fleet  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Dan&nelles,  and,  Feb. 
90^  1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople ; 
but  the  French  general  Sebastiani  direc^ 
ed,  with  success,  the  resistance  of  the 
divan  and  of  the  enra^^  people.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Russuns  made  rapid  ad- 
vances. The  people  murmured.  Selim 
III,  May  89,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the 
mufti,  aind  MustaphalV  was  obliged  to 
put  a  Stop  to  the  hated  innovations.  But, 
after  the  Turitish  fleet  had  been  entirely 
beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Lemnos,  July  1, 
1807,  Selim's  friend,  Mustapha  Bairaktar, 
the  bmve  pacha  of  Ruachuk,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  terror  of  the  eapital  to  aeize  it. 
The  unhappy  Selim  lost  hk  life  Julv  28, 
1806 ;  and  Bairaklar,  in  the  place  of  the 
deposed  Mustapha  IV,  raised  to  the  throne 
the  present  sultao,  Mahmoud  II  (bom  in 
4785).  As  grand-vizier  of  Mahmoud,  he 
restored  the  new  militarv  sjwteni,  and 
concluded  a  trace  with  RuaBia;  but  the 
fiiiy  of  the  ianlzaries  again  broke  out,  and 
destroyed  him  and  his  vrari^  Nov.  10, 
1806.  Mahmoud  alone  now  supported 
the  throne;  for  he  vras,  since  the  death 
of  Muatepha  IV,  the  only  prince  of  tbe 
Aunily  of  Osman.    He  soon  shovrad  ex'- 


tramdHisiy  coomge 

eoncludecl  peace  with  Great  j 

£s  180^  and  continued,  vi 

vigor,  the  war  against  the 

already  threatened  the  nasiigi'ii  of  the 

Balkan.     Twice   (1810  «id  1811)  the 

Russians  were  obliged  to 


the  Danube;  nevenhekai,  their  poi^ 
oonquered  the  French  narty  ia  tbe  divn. 
In  vain  had  the  Frencn  empeior,  in  Im 
treaty  with  Austria,  March  14, 181%  de- 
clared that  he  would  maintaiii  the  ioM- 
rityoftheTiukishtenitoiy.  Nucwitiisisnfl' 
mg  this,  before  the  Franoh  aamy  hai 
pMsed  the  Niemen,  the  sultan  bowk 
peace  with  Russia,  May  28, 1812,  m  W- 
cfaarest,  by  ceding  that  pert  of  Mokkvk 
and  Bessarabia,  which  lies  beyond  the 
Pruth,  with  the  northern  forcressea  on  the 
Dniester  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Dtm- 
ube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Gauen* 
sus  on  the  Kur.  The  Servians^  left  to 
themselves,  again  became  subjected  to 
Turkey.  Tbev  retained,  however.  If 
their  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  NovawdbWy 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  gofeiD- 
ment  In  1817,  Mahmoud  was  ol£ged  to 
give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Dbb- 
ube  to  Russia.  But  the  Greek  msunec 
tion  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the 
two  poweis,  and  has  produced  impottaHt 
changes  in  the  situation  of  tbe  PoiteL 

SSee  Greece,  RevohUon  af^  and  Mt^tmtmi 
1.)  The  Porte  believed  that  Russia  ae- 
credy  favored  the  insurreciioB,  sod  ibsHh 
fore  seized  Moldavia  and  Walaehin,  and 
restricted  its  maritime  commerce.  B 
were  open  viobtions  of  the  peace  of  J 
charest.  After  in  interchange  of  ns 
the  Russian  ambassador  left  Uonstanti 
pie.  The  mediation  of  tbe  Engfiafa  1 
Austrian  courts,  together  with  tlte 
ror  Alexander^  desire  for  peace,  preteni- 
ed  tlie  outbreak  of  a  vrar ;  but  the  divan, 
under  various  pretexts^  refosed  aB  aane- 
foctk>n  to  the  Rusrian  cabinet,  vnlil,  m 
last,  the  emperor  Nicholss  declared  the 
Russian  ulftmottim,  upon  which  the  Piorta, 
May  14, 1836,  granted  all  the  demand  ef 
the  Russian  court,  and  promised  that  in 
Mokiavia  and  Walachia  (where,  id  tfaiep 
yearsi  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of] 
which  were  employed  in  the  war  i 
the  Greeks)  every  thing  should  be 
placed  on  ite  former  footings  and  senc 
commisrionere  to  Ackerroan.  Here  a 
ftnal  term  was  aaain  fixed  for  the  dnrisinn 
of  the  divan,  and,  Oct  6, 1836,  eigb^r-iwa 
articles  of  the  Ruasian  uttisiafiiRi  were  ac- 
cepted. This  treaty  of  Ackerman  cantea 
into  efiect  the  peace  of  Buchareal.  Tlw 
Porta  suirendered  to  the  Bnaskim  all  the 
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ibitreflBos  in  Abmi,  which  it  had  bitbeito 
held  back,  and  acknowledged  the  privi- 
legee  granted  by  Russia  to  Serf  ia,  Mylda- 
via  aM  Walacbia.  The  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted in  1837.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
Porte  lad  begun  its  internal  reform,  and 
it  w  resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the 
janizaries,  who  had  latefy  burnt  the  sub- 
uii>  of  Gaiata,  from  the  Sd  to  the  5th  of 
Jaouaiy,  1896.  An  army  was  formed 
upon  the  European  system,  and,  in  June, 
Jo26^  tlie  body  of  janizaries  was  de- 
stroyed after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  vio- 
lence employed,  in*  the  execution  of  this 
and  other  measures,  caused  an  insurrec- 
tJoD,  in  which  (August  31  and  October  11) 
6000  houses  were  burnt  in  Constantinople. 
Instead  of  militaiy  insubordination,  the 
most  ri^d  military  despotism  began, 
which  did  not  spare  even  the  ulema.  At 
the  satne  time  the  Porte,  in  June,  1827, 
firmly  refused  the  offered  mediation  of 
Russia,  England  and  France,  in  its  war 
with  the  Greeks,  and  the  grand  seignior 
called  all  his  subjects  (Christians  included^ 
to  arms,  to  fijght,  if  necessary,  against  all 
Europe.  After  the  fall  of  Uie  Acropolis 
(June  5,  1827),  Reschid  Pacha  came  into 
possession  of  Livadia.  East  and  West 
Hellas  again  submitted  to  the  Crescent 
The  relations  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
those  arising  therefrom  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
have  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Greece, 
The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia, 
which  began  in  1828,  and  was  terminated 
bythe  peace  of  Adrianople,  Sepf.  14, 
1829,  will  be  described  in  tlie  article  Rua- 
tia.  It  remains  only  to  mention  iiere, 
that,  though  the  sultan  seemed,  for  a  time, 
determine  to  infuse  into  his  military  and 
civil  establishment  as  much  as  possible 
of  Western  civilization,  and  though  he 
seemed,  for  a  time,  successful — wore,  hun- 
sel^  the  European  dress,  and  prohibited, 
throughout  the  empire,  the  calling  of 
Chrisdans  "dogs" — ^yet, according  to  tlie 
latest  accounts^  he  has  been  oUigod  to 

S've  up  all  attempts  of  this  kind;  and  the 
te  desolating  fires  at  Constantinople 
move  the  sentiment  %vith  which  the 
Turkish  rabble  regarded  the  improTo- 
ments.  (For  the  ffecM^raplw  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  see  Turketf;  for  the  janiza- 
ries, see  Jamzane$A 

Otus.    {QdeMndes.) 

Otw AT,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  of 
tragedy,  was  bom  in  1651,  at  Trotting,  i\] 
Sussex,  his  fiither  being  the  rector  of 
Woolbeding,  in  that  countv.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  anci  was  entered 
a  commoner  of  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
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which  he  left  without  a  degree,  or  any 
professional  determination,  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  made  some  attempts  as  an  actor, 
but  with  httle  success.  In  1675,  he  pro- 
duced his  first  tragedy  of  Alcihiades. 
The  following  year  appeared  his  Deo 
Carlos,  which  (Mroved  extremely  success- 
ful. His  theatrical  reputation  introduced 
him  to  the  patronage  of  the  eari  of  Plym- 
outh, a  natural  son  of  Charies  II,  who 
procured  him  a  cometcy  in  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  destined  for  Flanders,  in  which 
country  he  served  for  a  short  time,  dnd 
then  returned,  pursued  by  his  habimal, 
poverty.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage,  but  found  it  a  very  scanty  means  of 
subsistence.  He  produced,  in  1677,  Titus 
and  Berenice,  from  Racine,  and  the  Cheats 
of  Scapin,  from  Moli^re,  which  were 
acted  together  as  play  and  force,  and  suc- 
ceeded. The  foUowmg  year  he  produced 
his  Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy, 
which  was  followed,  in  1680,  by  his  trage- 
dies of  Caius  Marius  and  the  Orphan; 
and,  in  1682,  by  Venice  Preserved,  on 
which  kst  two  pieces  his  dramatic  fome 
is  chiefly  founded.  His  comedies  were 
coarse  and  licentious,  even  for  that  day. 
He  died  in  1685,  in  his  d4th  year,  at  a 
public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he 
had  secreted  himself  from  his  creditors,  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution.  It  is  a  tradi- 
tionary stoiy  that,  being  nearly  famished, 
he  beff|^  a  shilling  of  a  gentleman,  who 
gave  nim  a  guinea,  and  that  he  was 
choked  by  eagerly  devouring  a  roll,  which 
he  purchased  to  allay  his  hunger.  Pope 
was,  however,  informed,  that  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  a  fover,  occasioned  by  his 
anxious  punuit  of  a  person  who  had  shot 
a  friend  of  the  name  of  Blakeston.  All 
accounts  agree  that  he  closed  his  lifo  in 
great  penury.  The  unhappy  fote  of  Ot- 
way  has  excited  gr^  sympathy,  asso- 
ciated as  his  memory  is  with  some  of  the 
most  tender  and  pathetic  scenes  in  Eng- 
lish tragedy ;.  but  his  diraoluteness  of  lifo 
and  manners,  and  shameless  Battery  of  the 
great,  much  tended  to  abate  this  kindly 
feeling.  As  a  traffic  writer'  he  stands 
high,  and  no  one  has  touched  scenes  of 
domeedc  distress  vrith  more  force  ^and 
fooling.  His  language  is  easy  and  natuitd, 
and  the  sentiments  and  incidents  moving. 
Tb«  miscellaneous  poetrv  of  Otway  is  in- 
different The  latest  edition  of  his  works 
m  that  by  Thornton,  in  3  vols.,8vo.  (1812). 

Ounx  (Ihdch)  signifies  oU;  e.  g.,  Oudm- 
aerde  (Old  Land). 

OuDK ;  one  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
lying  between  Agra  and  Delhi  on  the 
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and  Bdiar  and  Nepaul  on  die  emx, 
with' AUahalMdoo  the  aoMth;  let  96^56^ 
tD39>41'  N. ;  km.81<'  E.  Its  length  is 
about  200  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
100,  with  a  population  of  3,700^000.  The 
Ganges,  the  Gogra  and  the  CSoomty  water 
ihe  nch  phdn  which  fonns  diis  province. 
The  climate  is  mild,  as  the  Nepaul  moun- 
tains protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north.  Oude  furnishes,  in  abundance,  all 
the  yeaetable  wealth  of  India, — rice,  wheat 
and  o&er  gram,  sugar-canes,  mdigo,  opi- 
um,—and  is  connected,  by  the  Ganges^ 
with  the  bay  of  Bengal  Oude  is  a  Srit- 
jsh  dependency ;  the  nominal  sovereign 
(styled  vizier  of  the  Mogul  empire  and 
nsibob  of  Oude)  resides  at  Lucknow. 
The  n^epoots,  or  militaiy  caste,  serve  in 
the  Enffiish  army  under  the  name  of 
aMEpoyt(«^paAtf). 

OuoBNAaoK,  or  Audenarde;  a  town 
of  Belgium,  in  Elast  Flanders^  capital 
of  a  district  on  the  Scheldt,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  built  li^  the  Goths, 
about  the  year  411 ;  12  miles  S.  of  Ghent ; 
94  N.  £.  Lille ;  population,  5064 ;  houses, 
dSO.  It  is  unfbrtined,  but  well  buil^  and 
has  manufrctures  of  woollens  and  linens. 
It  has  sustained  seveml  sieges,  but  is  best 
Imovm  in  history  by  the  memorable  vie- 
toiy  gained  over  the  French,  on  the  11th 
of  Jtuy,  1708,  by  prince  Eugene  and  the 
duke  of  Mariboroiuph.  The  French  loss 
was  15,000 ;  that  of  the  allies,  5000. 

OiTDiNOT,  Gharies  Nicholas,  duke  of 
Reggioi  marahal  and  peer  of  France,  was 
born  April  2, 1767,  at  Bar-sur-Ornain,  of  a 
respectable  mercantile  fiunily.  He  en- 
tered the  militaiy  service  in  bis  sixteenth 
year,  was  a  zealous  fKend  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  (tistinguished  himself  in  Se\y- 
tember,  1792,  by  the  defence  of  the  castle 
of  Bitche  against  the  Prussians.  Brave 
even  to  rashness,  often  and  grievously 
wounded,  he  ipse,  by  his  brilliant  actions, 
to  the  rank  of  fleneial  of  division  in  1799. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  victoiy  of 
Zfirich,  and  was  diief  of  the  staff  of  Mas- 
s6na,  to  whom  he  gave  important  assist- 
ance at  the  siege  of  Genoa.  In  1805^ 
Oudinot  obtaiuM  the  command  of  the 
new  corps  of  grenadiers.  After  the  taking 
of  Vienna,  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  Tabor,  by  snatching  a  lighted 
match  from  the  hand  of  an  Austrian  artil- 
lerist In  1807,  Napoleon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  count  June  14,  1807,  he 
made  head  against  the  Russian  anny  at 
Friedland,  until  Napoleon  arrived  with  his 
army  to  complete  the  victory.  After  tlie 
peace  of  Vienna,  in  1809,  Napoleon  made 
nim  marshal  and  duke  of  Reggio.    In 


1619;  he  oommanded  die  twclffli  oorpit 
was  Ibr  some  months  governor  of  Bern, 
fboght  gloriously  on  die  Dwina  and  tbe 
Beraslna,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
escaped  being  taken- onfy  by  his  eztiaor- 
dinary  courage.  In  the  campugn  of  1813; 
he  lost  (August  23)  the  batde  of  Gros- 
beeren.  (q.  v.\  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic  ana  most  of  the  battles  in  1814. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  he  de- 
clared for  the  provisional  goverainenL 
Louis  XVIII  appointed  him  commande^ 
in-chief  of  the  grenadiers  and  roval  chas- 
seurs. During  the  hundred  daye^  he 
lived  upon  his  estate.  After  the  second 
restoration,  the  kin^  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  Pansian  national  guard— 
an  oflSce  which  he  lost  at  the  sappreanoa 
of  Uiis  body,  in  1837.  In  1833»  he  was 
governor  of^Madrid. 

OonifET.    (See  CUmperton.) 

OuKN,  St.  ;  a  small  village  about  fire 
miles  N.  of  Paris,  with  1550  inhabitasls. 
It  has  become  celebrated  in  history  bytfae 
declaratk)n  issued  here  by  Louis  XvUI 
(q.  v.),  May  2,  1814,  promiaioffto  maia- 
tain  constitutional  principles.  The  man- 
ufactures of  Temaux  have  also  ^ven  it 
celebritv.  In  1351,  when  king  Joha 
founded  the  order  of  the  star,  be  aarigned 
to  it,  as  its  pkce  of  aaeembly,  the  ch&teao 
at  St  Ouen,  called  MbU  Medaonj  wheoee 
the  knights  were  often  called  tktwJSm 
de  MUe  Maison,  St  Ouen  is  adoraed 
with  numerous  countrv  seats. 

Ourscoifsiif,  or  Wisconsin;  a  river 
of  the  North- West  Territory,  (q.  v.) 

OtJwcE.    (See  Jaguar.) 

OORANO-OUTAlf  O.      (ScC  ^^fpt,) 

Ouacq,  Cahal  oe  l',  runs  fixMn  tin 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  chieflr 
intended  to  supply  Paris  with  water,  and 
to  feed  the  canals  of  St  Denis  and  St 
Martin.  Its  navigation  is  of  litde  mpct- 
tance.  It  supplies  the  reservoir  La  Vil- 
lette,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  fit>m  wfaich 
the  water  is  conducted  into  the  city  bf 
pipes.   The  expense  was  24,000,000fiaDc& 

OusBLET,  sir  William,  one  of  the  moit 
diBtmpilshcMi  Orientalists  of  our  age,  w 
bom  in  Monmouthshire,  in  1771,  and,  in 
1787,  visited  Paris  to  perfect  bimaelf  is 
the  French  language.  In  1788,  bis  fiiendi 
purchased  bira  a  cornetcy  in  the  eigfadi 
regiment  of  British  dragoons^  which  w« 
then  stationed  in  Ireland.  All  his  leiaun 
hours  he  employed  in  the  study  of  tbe 
Eastern  tongues,  and,  after  tbe  campaita 
against  the  Frooch,  in  1794,  he  left  UW 
miiitary  service  that  be  might  better  pa^ 
sue  the  study.  For  this  object  he  visiied 
the  luiiveisity  of  Leyden,  audi  In  1798^ 
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1»  OriMld  MsoeBuim,  Sui. 
mm  aAerwards  appointed  ma^  of  a 
rajliiiieiit  of  dragoons  at  Caitisie.    When 
this  regiment  was  reduced^  he  went  to 
London  to  detote  himself  to  his  ft.Torite 
pnnnitB.    The  rniiveni^  of  Dublin  con* 
ierred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor.    He 
abo  leceived  maits  of  distinction  from 
MTend  other  univeffsitifls  and  leanied  so- 
ciedes.    When  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  Persian  cotttt,  he  accompanied 
his  brother,  the  ambossador   (or  Goie 
Onseley ),  as  private  secretary,  and,  in  181^ 
pohliafaed  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
Pemia.    Among  his  works  are  the  Ori- 
ental CoIlccdous(  1797, 3  vol&,4to.),  partly 
anncts  and   translations  fhom    Arabic, 
Peisian  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and  in 
part  essays ;  Observations  on  some  Medals 
andGems^bearinff  Inscriptions  in  thePahla- 
vi  orancient  Peraian  Character  ( 1801, 4to.) ; 
a  TranshuioD  of  Ebn  Haukal,  &c.  (see 
Penian  IAUratun\\  a  descriptive  cata- 
kgue  of  his  excellent  collection  of  Per- 
Mn,  Arabic  and  Turkish  manuscripts,  and 
aoipe  Anecdotes  fit>m  Oriental  fiibliog- 
rq>hy  (1837) ;  another  eatak)gue  of  his 
OrienlBl  manuscripts  in  1831. 
OuTFLAKKine.    (See  FUniL) 
Outlawry  19  the  putting  one  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.    Anciently,  in  Eng- 
land, an  outlawed  felon  was  said  to  have 
oKpvA  htpweum  (a  wolf^  head),  and  might 
be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  woli^  oy 
any  one  that  should  meet  him ;  (or,  having 
himself  renounced  or  evaded  the  law,  he 
was  to  lose  its  protection,  and  ue  dealt 
with  as  in  a  state  of  natura,  where  every 
one  that  should  find  him  might  slay  him. 
But  the  inhumanity  of  the  law,  in  this 
respect,  had  become  softened  as  eariy  as 
the  times  of  Bracton;  and  now,  no  man 
is  entitled  to  kill  him  vrantonly,  and  in  so 
doing  he  is  guilty  of  mufder.    A  defend- 
-  ant  18  outlawed,  in  England,  upon  certain 
proceedings  bemg  had,  when  he  does  not 
appear  to  answer  to  an  indictment  or  pro- 
cess.    In  an  indicitment  for  treason  or 
fekmy,  an  outlawiy  of  the  party  iAdicted 
is  equivalent  to  a  conviction.    Any  one 
may  arrest  a  person  outlawed  on  such  an 
indictment,  eitiierof  his  own  motion,  or 
upon  a  warrant,  called  a  capiat  uttagaittm^ 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  execu- 
tion.    In  other  cases,  the  efiect  of  out- 
lawry 18  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods  of  the 
outlaw  to  the  king,  in  whom  tiiey  become 
vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintifi^  in  the 
suit  in  which  the  outlawry  is  had.    An- 
other consequence  of  oudawry  is,  that  the 
outlaw  cannot  bring  any  suit  or  process  in 
liis  own  name ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  de- 


prived of  the  heneit  of  the  law,  and  is, 
coQsequendy,  stripped  of  all  hiscivil  rij^ls. 
The  obfect  of  these  severe  penalties  is,  to 
compel  persons  sued  in  civil  process,  or 
indicted,  to  appear  and  answer,  instead 
of  aheconditfg  and  leaving  the  kingdom. 
The  law  is  careful  that  so  heavy  penalties 
slKNild  not  be  incurred  without  sufiicient 
grounds,  and  the  most  exact  and  fonnal 
proceedings.  It  is,  accordingly,  provided 
ny  Magna  Ckarta^  that  none  MiaU  be  out- 
lawed otherwise  than*  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  ordinaiy  proceed- 
ing for  this  purpose  is,  to  issue  three  writs  ^ 
successively,  to  arrest  the  defendant  If 
he  is  not  to  he  found,  the  coroner  is  or- 
dered, by  writ,  to  exact  or  demand  him,  in 
^ve  county  courts  successively,  and  the 
sheriff  is  ordered  to  make  proclamation 
three  times,  in  the  most  public  places  in 
the  county  of  his  residence,  calling  upon 
him  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  suit  or 
indicmient  If  he  does  not  thereupon 
appear,  a  judgment  of  outiawry  is  passed. 
I^  however,  there  is  an^^,  the  least,  defect 
in  the  proceedings,  this  judgment  may  be 
reversed  on  error.  No  process  of  out- 
lawry is  known  to  be  in  use  in  any  of  the 
U.  States.  If  a  criminal  escapes  mm  the 
country,  the  government  authorizes  its  of- 
ficere  to  make  application  to  the  authority 
of  the  countiT  to  which  he  flees,  to  sur- 
render him,  that  he  may  be  brought  back 
and  put  upon  his  trial.  When  a  pereon, 
answerable  in  a  civil  suit  upon  a  contract, 
leaves  the  country,  the  party  to  whom  he 
is  answerable  may,  in  most  cases,  follow 
him  to  the  foreign  country,  to  enforce  the 
contract  against  him  there. 

OuTums,  in  drawing,  is  the  representa- 
tion of  an  imaginary  fine  circumscribing 
the  boundary  of  the  visible  superficies  of 
objects,  without  indicating,  by  shade  or 
li|pt,  the  elevations  and  ae^ressioni^  and 
without  color.  Only  one  indication  of 
light  and  shade  is  used  in  oudines — the 
greater  lightness  or  darkness  of  the  lines, — 
and  a  skilfbl  artist  can  produce  much 
eflect  with  these  scanty  means.  The 
study  of  contour,  or  outline,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  painter;  it  is 
to  him  what  the  fundamental  baas  is  to 
the  musician.  In  recent  times,  great  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  outline,  and  many 
engravings  have  been  published,  repre- 
senting only  the  outlines  of  celebrated 
works  of  art,  or  original  compositiottfi,  m 
outlines,  by  celebrated  artists,  such  as 
Comeliua  In  painting,  the  outlines  may 
be  sharp,  as  in  the  ancient  German  school, 
or  more  sofl  and  less  defined,  as  m  the 
Itdian  school 
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Out  or  Tkih;  the  state  of  a  abip 
wbea  flbe  is  not  properiy  balanced  for  tbe 
purpoaea  of  Baviflation,  which  may  be 
occaaioDed  by  a  defect  ia  the  rigging,  or 
in  the  atowage  of  the  hold. 

OuTUCMtta ;  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  are  several,  fixed  on  tbe 
aide  of  a  ahip^  and  projecting  from  it^  in 
order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the  act  of 
careening,  by  counteracting  the  stnin  they 
suffer  from  the  efibrt  of  the  careening 
tackles,  which,  being  applied  to  the  mast- 
head, draw  it  downwards,  so  as  to  act 
upon  the  vessel  with  the  power  of  a  lever, 
whose  fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity. 
— OuUiggtr  is  also  a  small  boom,  occa- 
sionally  i»ed  in  the  tops,  to  give  additional 
security  to  the  topmasL 

Outworks  are  all  works  of  a  fortress 
which  are  situated  without  the  principal 
wall,  within  or  beyond  the  principal 
ditch.  They  are  designed  to  obttruct  the 
attack  upon  the  principal  wall,  to  inter- 
cept tlie  shot  a^nst  the  same,  and  to 
afford  a  lateral  defence.  All  outworks 
must,  therefoi^  be  so  constructed,  1.  that 
the  enemy  must  attack  them  before  he 
can  reach  the  principal  wall ;  2.  that  they 
give  lateral  defence  to  the  principal  waU ; 
3.  that  they  completely  cover  all  parts  of 
tlie  princi{Md  wall  from  the  enemy'a  bat- 
teries erected  beyond  the  glacis;  4.  that 
they  shall  be  conspicuous  from  the  princi- 
pal wall.  For  the  moat  part,  though  not 
always,  they  are  some  feet  lower  than  the 
principal  wall.  The  most  common  out^ 
works  are,  1.  the  tenailkf  which  lies  in 
the  ditch,  between  two  bastions,  before 
the  curtain,  and  has  usually  the  form  of  a 
re-entering  angle;  3.  the  ravdin;  by  it 
are  sometimes  placed,  2,  lunettes ;  4.  coim- 
targuards  (couvrefaces)  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  sometimes 
in  the  form  of  a  saliaut  ai^le  before  tbe 
bastion.  Beyond  tlie  principal  ditch,  yet 
united  with  it  by  their  ditches,  are  situ- 
ated (to  strengthen  important  pointsj^ 
5.  hom'tporksf  which  consist  of  two  demi- 
bastions  joined  with  a  curtain,  and  these, 
asain,  are  attached  to  the  fortress  by  two 
wings,  L  e.  walls  with  moats;  6.  crovfn- 
tflorib,  where  a  whole  and  two  demi- 
bastions  are  employed,  instead  of  two 
half  bastions  only ;  v.  ienaUles^  consisting 
o{  a  re-enterinff  an^le,  which  b  appended 
to  the  fortress  by  wings.  If  there  are  two 
neighboring  re-entering  anglec^  then  the 
work  is  caUed,  8.  a  dowie-tenaUte  ;  if  the 
two  wiuffs  are  not  parallel,  but  converg- 
ing or  diverging,  tnen  they  are  called, 
9.  Mwtdlmp'g'UtUsy  and,  10.  hannet-h-fritrey 
&c.    In  the  places  of  arms^  of  the  cov- 


ered way,  as  in  almost  all  other  oat  wqiIdi^ 
there  are  frequently  constructed  woiks  of 
various  forms^  which  are  calM,  IL  r«- 
doubig.  On  tbe  ghicis,  or  near  its  fool, 
fine<|uently  stand,  lli./leftei,  or,  la  IimtOn, 
which  have  a  shape  resembling  the  bastion, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Nob  3; 
lA^detackedwirkt;  they  become,  15i.yMi^ 
or  detadud  Jbrt$f  when  thev  are  distam 
500  paces,  and  more,  fin>m  the  glacis,  avB 
larger  and  more  substantial,  ani,  lor  tbe 
most  part,  fortified  also  behind. 

OuvBA&o,  Gustavus  Julian,  bom  at 
Nantes,  in  1775,  was  at  first  a  merchant 
there,  and  acquired  a  large  fortune  bf 
successful  speculation.-  Ming  well  ac- 
quainted witn  the  condition  of  affiin^  and 
with  men,  he  undertook  extensive  con- 
tracts for  supplies  during  the  time  of  tfas 
republic,  under  Napoleon^  reign,  and  aflsr 
the  restoration.  ■  Fouch6  sent  him,  on  a 
secret  mission,  to  England,  in  1610|,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  diapostioii 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  peace. 
Nfmoleon  having  sent  a  secret  messeoger 
to  London  on  the  same  buainess,  both  of 
them  failed  in  their  purpose,  and  were 
obliged  to  leave  England.  Ouvrard  waa 
thrown  into  prison,  and  Fouch^  lost  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  afbir.  Ou- 
vrsrd's  contract  for  the  flup^y  of  the 
French  army  in  Spain,  in  18SI3,  Involved 
him  in  a  process,  which  resulted  in  his 
acquittaL  (See  JVoace,  ISilofy  ofl  wrf.  v, 
p.  229.)  Ouvrard  has  himself  given  aa 
account  of  this  afiair,  in  his  intereatinig 
Mhnoiru  but  sa  Vie  et  sur  $ts  OphraHtmf 
fiumcihreaf  of  which  we  have  a  tranalatioa 
in  English. 

OvAST  (diminutive  of  omon,  so  eiggV 
Tbe  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodiesi  about 
one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  mor^  tbaa 
half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  su^ended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distanee 
of  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and  a 
litde  below  die  Fallopian  tubes.  They 
include  a  number  of  vesicles  or  ova,  to 
the  amount  of  12  to  20,  of  difierent  aize^ 
joined  to  the  internal  surfoce  of  the  ovm- 
ria  b^  cellular  threads  or  pedicles^  and 
contam  a  fluid  which  has  the  appeaianoa 
of  thin  lymph.  The  ovaria  prepare  wlwft- 
ever  the  female  supplies  towards  the 
formation  of  the  fostua:  this  is  proved  by 
the  operation  of  spaying,  which  consias 
in  the  extirpation  or  the  ovaria,  after  which 
the  aoinial  not  only  loses  the  povrerof 
conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extia* 
guished.  These  vesicles  have  been  gen- 
erally regarded  as  little  eggs,  which  de- 
tach themselves  from  the  ovaiy 
fecundation,   and  are   carried 
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Ota«oh.  (See  TViumpL) 
Otbrbbck,  Frederic,  one  of  the  meet 
eeiefarated  among  the  liviDg  painten  of 
Qflrmany,  was  bom  m  UkhSek,  1780,  and 
stadied  his  ait  in  Vienna,  ainoe  1808,  In 
181(^  be  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
a  Gatholie,  married,  and  has  resided  ever 
aoce.  Overheck  belongs  to  the  admirers 
of  the  flimplicir|r  and  quainmees  of  the 
fine  Italian  and  German  painters,  of  which 
his  productionB  afford  dedsiveprooft.  He 
was  selected,  with  Knorr  and  Velt,  to 
psJDtyiB  fresco,  the  villaof  the  marquis  Mas- 
nmL  His  task  waste  rei»esentsceneafix>m 
l^MBo.  In  every  picture  he  shows,  indis* 
puiably,that  he  is  bom  foranaitiat;  there 
are  great  beautiee  in  every  one  of  them, 
y<tt  many  persons  do  not  like  bis  sim- 
plichjr,  which  fiequently  degenerates  into 
cbikhsbness  and  quaintness.  The  past 
cannot  be  restored,  not  even  in  art 

OvERBORT,  sir  Thomas,  principally 
known  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of  his 
death,  was  descended  fiom  an  ancient 
family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was  bora 
in  1581,  in  Warwickshire,  and,  in  1505» 
was  entered  a  fhlk>w-commoner  of  Queen's 
college,  Oxford.  After  takins  a  degree, 
be  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  fbr 
^  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
being  more  turned  to  polite  literature,  he 
preferred  the  chance  of  pushing  his  for- 
tane  at  court.  In  1604,  he  contracted  an 
acquaintance  vrith  Robot  Car,  the  woith- 
IsBS  fiivorite  of  James  L  The  ignorance 
and  mean  qualifications  of  this  minion 
tendered  the  services  of  a  man  of  parts 
and  education,  like  O verbuiy,  ezceedmgly 
welcome,  and  be  repaid  his  services!^ 
procuring  for  him,  in  1606,  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  the  P}<^ce  of  a  Welsh 
jodge  for  his  fiither.  The  intimacy  con- 
tinued to  be  nmtuall^  advantageous,  until 
the  fiivorite  engaged  m  his  amour  with  the 
countess  of  Essex.  Sir  Thomas  counte- 
nanced this  gallantry  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  when  that  infiimous  woman  had,  by  a 
series  of  disgraceful  proceedings  (but  too 
much  countenanced  by  the  king  himself), 
procured  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  he 
opposed  the  jnojected  manriage  between 
her  and  her  gallant,  by  the  strongest  re- 
monstrances. This  counsel  Car  (tl)en 
become  viscount  Rochester)  communi- 
cated to  the  lady,  who  immediately  exer- 
cised her  infiuence  fi>r  the  remoi^aJ  of  her 
adversary.  An  attempt  was  made  to  place 
him  at  a  distance,  by  appointing  him  to  a 
fbreign  mission ;  but,  relying  upon  his 
aseendoDcy  with  the  favorite,  which  he 


exercisad  with  eonsidennle  arrogance,  be 
refiHcd  to  accept  it.  On  the  cround  of 
diaobedience  in  declininff  the  King^  ser- 
vice, he  wfm  immediately  arrested,  and 
committeA  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
in  April,  1613,  and  all  access  of  his  fiiends 
was  debarred.  At  length,  fear  of  his 
resentment  and  diacloeures,  if  released, 
induced  Car  and  the  countess  (now  be- 
come his  wife)  to  cause  mfected  viands  to 
be  administered,  at  various  times,  to  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  who  finally  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  a  poisoned  clyster,  Sept  15, 16191 
All  these  facts  afterwards  appeared  in  evi- 
dence, when  the  accomplices  in  the  mur- 
der were  tried,  and  sir  Gervase  Elways, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  a  creature  of 
Car^s^  with  scTeral  others,  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  Car  and  his  lady 
(then  become  earl  and  countess  of  Somer- 
set) were  also  convicted  and  condemned, 
but,  to  the  diBttrace  of  James,  pardoned 
for  no  assignable  cause  that  will  not  add 
to  the  ignominy  of  the  proceeding.  Sir 
Thomas  Overfouiy  wrote  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose,  and  his  poem,  entitled  the 
Wife,  has  been  much  admired. 

Overt  ;  the  same  with  open.  Thus  an 
orerf  ad  signifies  an  act  which,  in  law, 
must  be  clearly  proved,  and  such  as  is  to 
be  alleged  in  eveiy  indictment  for  high 
treason. 

'  Overture,  in  mumc ;  an  introductory 
symphony,  chiefly  used  to  precede  great 
musical  composition^^  as  oratorios  and 
operas,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  hear- 
er for  the  following  compositioh.  But  the 
Germans  have  even  composed  overtures 
for  poetical  works^  as  Beetfioven's  overture 
to  G6the%  Egmont  Overtures  are  often 
played  independently  of  the  work  for 
which  they  were  written,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  concerts ;  but  their  highest  office 
is  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  lover  of  mu- 
sic the  whole  character  of  the  following 
piece,  or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical 
idcHBs,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it 
in  instrumental  music.  The  latter  mode 
of  composing  overtures  was  first  conceiv- 
ed by  die  French,  and  such  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  overtiues  of  their  great  comooe- 
ers,  particularly  Cherubini.  Charles  Maria 
von  Weber,"  in  the  overtures  to  the  Frei- 
schfitz  and  Oberon,  has  observed  this  rule, 
which  did  not  exist  when  Mozart  com- 
posed his  admirable  overtures  to  Figaro 
and  Don  Juan,  in  which  the  funeral  char^ 
acter  of  the  following  piece  is  given.  In 
the  eldest  overtures  the  ftij^e  was  the  chief 
part,  preceded  by  agrot^  m  f  time,  not  too 
much  prolonged,  and  closing  in  the  dom- 
inante.    The  graot  was  often  repeated  af  • 
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ter  the  fii^e.  Most  of  tbe  oveiturefl  of 
Handel's  oratorios  have  this  form.  An- 
other form  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  pe- 
riod— ^three  musical  parts,  in|di^xeQt 
movements — an  tdUgro,  an  cenRmte,  and 
again  an  aUegroy  or  pruiOf  were  united. 
At  present,  tbe  most  usual  form  is  a  bril- 
liant and  passionate  aiUgrOj  preceded  by 
a  short,  solemn  paaenge.  Gluck,  in  hu 
overture  to  hkigtwa  m  Aidii^  was  the 
fiiiit  who  useu  this  form. 

Ovinius,  Poblkis,  sumamed  JVom,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  poets  of 
tbe  Augustan  age,  was  of  an  equestrian 
family,  bom  at  Sulmo,  in  the  country  of 
the  Pelignians,  B.  C.  4a  Thouj^h  inferi- 
or to  some  of  his  contemporaries  m  purity 
and  finish  of  style,  he  is  surpassed  by  none 
of  them  in  graceful  elegance  and  versatil- 
ity, although  sometimes  disfigured  by  pro- 
lixity, a  straining  afler  antitheses,  aiid  a 
forced  pleasantry.  But  lie  is  very  happy 
in  exhibiting  the  minute  and  peculiar  traits 
of  passion.  Many  of  his  tales  are  uncom- 
monly Uvely  and  pleaang ;  for  example, 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Dedalus  and  Ica- 
i*u8,  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Ovid  says 
himself  in  the  tenth  elesy  of  the  fourth 
book,  in  which  he  describes  his  feelings 
and  his  Ufe,  that  he  was  bom  a  poet. 
In  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  his  father, 
who  wished  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  he  had 
been  inclined  from  childhood  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Muses.  Uis  travels  in  Greece 
And  Asia  added  to  his  accomplishmenta. 
Hi.')  fondness  for  ease  and  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  his  fortune  placed  within 
his  power,  prevented  him  trom  spending 
much  time  in  perfecting  his  verses.  His 
poetry  has  much  of  n  sensual  character^ 
iMJt  is  distinguished  for  the  choice  of  the 
subjects,  and  for  beauty  of  description. 
His  most  celebrated  work,  a  poetic  picture 
of  mythology,  is  the  Metamoq»ho8ep» 
written  in  hexameters— an  extraordinary 
work,  if  we  regard  itasa  whole,  asitunques- 
tionubly  was  the  design  of  the  author  that 
it  should  be.  Connected  by  a  band  which 
we  aro  oflen  in  danger  of  losing  from  our 
sight,  we  see  a  beautiful  series  of  diflfer- 
etjt  tales  drawn  from  a  formless  chaos. 
We  see  the  world,  with  its  harmony  and 
order^  and  every  thinff  which  hves  and 
moves  in  it,  unfolded,  through  the  mytho- 
logical and  ancient  times,  down  to  the 
days  of  Julius  Cesar.  Each  one  of  these 
tales  ends  with  a  metamorphosis ;  but  this 
frec|uendy  appears  like  an  episode,  while 
a  long  series  of  verses,  which  have  not 
the  least  relation  to  it,  contain  all  tliat 
is  most  beautiful  and  attractive.  Similar 
CO  this  is  another  poem  of  Ovid's,  in  dis- 


tksba,  in  which  atmie  tale  fixHu  raydiolo- 
sy,  or  from  the  old  Roman  and  ItaiHi 
history,  is  given  for  every  vemaifcable  dij 
andfostivmlof  tbe  Roman  calendar.    Itis 
called  the  FasUf  but  embiaoes  in  mx  booka 
only  the  first  six  months.    We  have  three 
other  poems  of  his  on  the  subiect  of  kyfe, 
all  wntten  in  elegiac  measure :  tbe  Jim^ 
reff,  or  Roman  love  sonjs;  iheJtnAmmiA 
(Alt  of  Love);  and  the  Btmedw^i  Aman^v 
Remedy  of  Love.  They  contribute  to  give 
U8  an  idea  of  the  corrupt  state  of  omali 
at  that  time  in  the  Roman  empire.    Ovid 
also   attempted,  and    not  without   suc- 
cess, a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  poeotr. 
We  have  twenty-ooe  pieces  called  A- 
roidu  (<}.  v),  some  of  whieb,  however, 
are  considered  as  spurious,    lie  wrote  al- 
so elegies,  in  the  proper  sense  of  die  woid, 
that  is,  songs  of  lamentation  (he  caJbtlMm 
Triitia),  and  letters  {Egniiol^ ex Ponh^ 
likewise  in  elegiac  verses,  and  written  in  a 
simiUu'  train  of  thought,  during  his  exile. 
Even  in  these  poems  his  tone  is  fiv  fiem 
being  depresBed,  although  his  heart  «w 
heavy,  and  the  burden  of  years  was  al- 
ready pressing  upon  him.    The  streaiD 
of  his  verses,  however,  in  these  produc- 
tions, is  sometimes  shallow ;  yet  here  sbmI 
there  we  find  places  where  his  feeling  are 
expressed  with  truth  and  livelineeei     Un- 
til his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  appears  to  have 
lived  almost   solely  for  poetry  and  for 
pleasure,  in  an  easy  intimacy  with  Iub  re- 
lations and  friends,  and  was  a  welooeee 
visitor  at  the  court  of  AuguatusL     His 
works  were  well  adapted  to  the  pofaiic 
taste,  and  had  obtained  biro  mtich  refiutBH 
tion ;  and  he  might  have  hoped  to  pan 
tlie  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  peaee 
under  the  sImoow  of  his  laurels^     Bat 
Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  to  T&- 
moe,  on  the  inhoepiiable  coasts  of  the  fihek 
sea,  the  habiution  of  the  rude  Getae.   He 
declares,  in  more  than  one  place,  that  an 
error,  and  not  a  crime,  was  the  cause  of 
his  exile.    He  fi«quently  calls  his  poetiT 
the  cause  of  all  his  unhappineas.     Hia  i^ 
centious  veraes^  were   certainly  noc  the 
eause  of  liis  punishment,  but  he  hiBto  tliat 
he  had  seen  something,  and  thus  dimwB 
upon  himself  the    anger  of  Auguatwrw 
Many  think  that  this  had  reference  to  the 
shameful  licentiousness  of  JuHa,  the  in- 
famous daughter  of  the  emperor.    Ovid 
died  at  Tomos,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  at 
the  age  of  sixty,  A.  D.  16.    Amoiiir  the 
poems  which  he  left,  there  is  a  pieee,  ia 
elegiac  verses^  calie<l  the  /btv,  ftilloNf  abuae 
and  maledictions  against  eontie  unkBowa 
person.    Some  other  smaller  poemaam 
falsely  attributed  to  him*    ButmaD/nal- 
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ly  autheDtic  pieoes  have  been  Jost ;  among 
otheiii  his  tngedy  Medea.  Amone  the 
best  editions  of  the  entite  works  of  Ovid, 
and  of  some  particular  poems,  is  that  of 
ITicholasHeinsius  (Amsterdam,  1658—61, 
3  volsL,  12mo.),  improved,  and  accompa- 
nied with  notes  by  Burmann  (1737,  Am- 
Gterdam,  4  vols^  4to.).  From  this,  with  the 
notes  of  Heinsitis,  and  an  excellent  verbal 
index,  Fischer  published  a  new  edition 
(LeipBic,1758andl77£t,4vo]8.).  Mitsch- 
erlich  published  an  edition  of  the  complete 
works  from  the  text  of  Burmann  (Gotdn- 
gen,  1796--^  2  vol&).  The  latest  is  that 
of  Baumgarteu  Crunus  (1835).  Of  the 
Metamorphoses  Gierig  has  given  a  good 
edition,  with  an  excellent  Latin  commen- 
tary (Leipsic,  1804—7 ;  new  ^ition,  Leip- 
aic,  1831—33, 2  vols.) ;  and  Ukewise  of  the 
FatH  (Leipsic,  1813—14).  Of  the  elegies 
and  epistles  an  edition  with  notes  has  lieen 
published  by  Harles  (Erlangen,  1773)  and 
Oberlin  (Strasburg,  1778).  De  St  Ange 
(died  in  1811)  made  a  good  translatiou 
of  Ovid's  woiks  uito  French  veree  (new 
edition,  Paris,  1834, 11  vols.). 

Oviparous.    (See  i5g;g.) 

OwsN,  John,  D.  D.,  an  English  non- 
conformist divine,  was  bom  at  Stadham, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1616,  of  which  place 
hb  father  was  vicar.  He  studied  at  Ox- 
ford, and  renoaiued  at  college  until  his  31st 
year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  he  took  part  with  tne  parliament,  bo- 
came  a  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  sir  Robert 
i>ormer,  and  chaplain  to  lord  Lovelace, 
but  subsequently  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  wrote  his  Display  of  Arminian- 
iam,  which  was  published  in  1643.  He 
bad  hitherto  been  a  Presbyterian  in  mat- 
ten  of  church  government,  but  now 
adopted  the  Congregational  or  Inde- 
pendent mcMle,  as  more  conformable  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  published  his 
reasons.  During  the  mt^  of  Colchester, 
he  became  acquainted  with  general  Fair- 
Ax,  and,  having  acquired  great  celebrity, 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  Whitehall,  the 
day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  soon  after  introduced  to  Cromwell, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expeditions 
both  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and,  in  1651, 
was  made  dean  of  Christ-church  coUeae, 
Oxford,  and,  in  1653^  was  nominated  by 
Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity, his  vice-chancellor.  On  the  death 
or  the  protector,  he  was  deprived  both  of 
that  and  his  deaneiy,  by  the  influence  of 
the  Presbyterian  paity.  At  the  meeting 
of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  he 
took  a  great  part  in  drawinir  up  the  con- 
fession of  faith   of  the   Congregational 


churches.  While  the  bill  to  revise  the 
conventicle  act  was  pending,  he  drew  up 
reasons  against  it,  which  were  laid  before 
the  lords.  He  died  in  16^  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Owen's  works, 
which  are  of  a  high  Calvinistic  character^ 
amount  to  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty 
in  4to.,  and  thirty  in  8vo.  In  this  number 
are  an  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (in  4  vols.,  folio) ;  a  Discourse 
on  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  complete  Collection 
of  Sermoufa^  and  several  Tracts  (folio) ;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  original  Nature,  Institu- 
tion, &c.  of  Evaneelcal  Churches  (4to.) ; 
an  Account  ofthe  Nature  of  the  Protestant 
Religion,  &c. 

OwEif,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire,  about  1773;  and  inher- 
ited a  moderate  fortune.  He  was  early 
enj^ged  in  the  business  of  making  ma- 
chinery and  spinning  cotton  at  Manches- 
ter, and  afterwards  managed,  during  three 
or  four  years,  a  large  spinning  establish- 
ment there.  He  then  formed  a  partner 
ship  with  some  other  manufacturers  of 
Manchester,  and  built  the  Chorkon  mills. 
In  1800,  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
celebrated  woiks  at  New  Lanark,  w^hich 
had  been  erected,  sixteen  years  before,  by 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Dale,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clvde,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Lanark.  Mr.  Owen  had  for  some  time 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  plans  fbr 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
he  here  attempted  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  Some  idea  of  his  scheme  may  be 
obtained  from  his  New  View  of  Society 
(1813),  his  Memorials  to  the  Governments 
of  Europe  and  America  (1819),  and  Mac 
nab's  Description  of  the  Establishment  at 
New  Lanark.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  at  New  Lanark  is  not  less  tlian 
3500.  Thev  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ;  and 
the  children  are  engaged  at  school  from 
ei^t  till  ten  at  night  In  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  economies,  and  in  the 
most  trifling  details  ofthe  daily  lifb,  Mr.Ow- 
en's  will  is  supreme.  His  practice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  die  Moravian  settle- 
ments, but  with  this  difierence,  that  among 
them  property  is  in  common ;  but  by  his 
plan  such  thincs  only  are  in  common  as 
tend  to  general  advantage.  The  outlines 
of  it  are  these  : — A  society  is  6>rmed  con- 
sisting of  laborera  in  agriculture  and  man- 
uflicturers,  who  shall  occupy  a  ceruiin  por- 
tion of  ground,  say  30,000  acres.  A  spot 
in  the  centre  is  enclosed  for  the  township, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  ground  is  laid 
out  in  spots  for  a  supply  of  food.  The 
square,  or  township,  is  occupied  by  people 
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onployed  in  maDufacturet^  or  ia  the  bua- 
neflBof  theaettlement  The  iarm-boufles, 
\)araB,  cait-houass  aod  stables  are  placed 
en  the  most  convenient  ^Mta,  and  the 
centre,  or  town,  is  thus  arranged:  the 
town  forms  a  very  larj^  oblonff  square  ; 
on  one  of  the  longest  sides  the  houses  for 
the  inhabitants  are  built,  and  on  the 
shorter  sides  are  the  school  and  dwellim 
for  the  boys,  and  on  the  other  side  those  for 
the  girls.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  house  for 
the  societf  to  eat  in,  and  around  it  various 
offices.  The  large  space  between  these 
buildings  and  the  houses  is  filled  up  by 
gardens,  play-grounds  for  the  children, 
CLC, ;  and  behind  the  children's  schools 
are  bleaching-^unds  for  drying  linen, 
&c.  Thus  rar  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Owen's 
own  settlement  of  New  Lanaric,  instead 
of  appearing  like  a  refuge  for  the  poor, 
exhibits  a  picture  of  ease,  happiness,  neat* 
ness  and  content.  The  avowed  principle 
upon  which  his  establishment  is  regulated 
is  that  of  humanity  to  the  laborers,  includ- 
ing a  regard  for  their  intellectual,  phys- 
icu  and  moral  wdfore.  The  disciphne  to 
which  they  are  subjected  is  strict,  but  they 
are  provided  with  means  of  amusement 
as  well  as  of  instruction.  Music  and 
dancing,  which  Mr.  Owen  considers  as 
means  of  reforming  oi'  preventing  vicious 
habits,  by  promoting  cheerfulness,  and  re- 
laxing the  mind,  are  encouraged  among 
them.  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion,  that  man 
is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  that 
therefore  his  character  depends  altogether 
on  his  situation ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
surround  him  with  circumstances  adapted 
to  the  dispositions  which  it  is  desirable  to 
produce,  and  he  will  become  what  he 
should  be.  The  doctrin6  of  future  ac- 
countability, he  tlijnks,  has  caused  most 
of  the  evil  which  exists  in  the  world ;  hu- 
man nature  has  never  been  understood  by 
society;  alt  the  various  systems  of  religion 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  worid  are 
founded  in  prejudice  and  delusion,  and 
contain  too  much  error  to  be  of  any  use  in 
the  present  advanced  state  of  society.  (See 
Griscom's  Year  in  Europe,)  Communi- 
ty of  goods,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  general  equality,  and 
cooperation  for  the  common  welfiire,  are 
also  parts  of  his  system,  which,  in  many 
of  its  foatures,  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
cooperative  societies  (q.  v.)  in  England. 
Mr.  Owen's  success  in  his  manu&cniring 
establishment  at  New  Lanark,  led  him  to 
assert  with  much  confidence  diat  his  prin- 
ciples were  applicable  on  any  scale,  in  ag- 
ricultural as  well  as  in  commercial  nations, 
and  might  be  uDiversally  employed  as  an 


antidoceto  all  the  ervils  wfaieh  asemii- 
separable  from  society  on  its  andeoc  foat- 
ing.    In  1835,  he  aceordingly  pnrctaBad 
Rimp's  estabtishment  of  New  Uannany, 
in  Indiana  (54  miles  below  VinoenMB), 
consisting  0f  fix>m  80  to  100  larva  and 
substantial  buikiingB,  with  the  land  inaa 
excellent  state  of  cultivation.    Here  he 
collected  aronnd  him  fixxn  700  to  800  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  a  conaadefablB 
number  of  men  and  women  of  odacaiiaa, 
enamore^  of  the  new  (^social  systera.* 
The  churches  were  converted  into  wok- 
shops,  general  equalidr  was  prodaimed, 
and  all  me  membera  of  the  society  met  ia 
the  evenings  to  dance  or  sing  together. 
Matrimony  was  declared  to  be  in  uo  way 
indissoluble,  as  it  was  consideied  a  mi! 
absurdity  to  promise  never-ending  wte; 
and  children  were  no  impedimeot  to  a 
separation,    because  fix>m   their    seeoad 
year  tliey  belonged  to  the  Gommunirf, 
and  were  all  brought  up  together.     The 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  has  given  aa 
interesting  description  of  New  HarnKMjr, 
found  the  better  part  of  the  society  diesac- 
isfied  with  their  boasted  equality^  and  k 
soon  after  came  to  an  end.    Mr.  Owta» 
after  publishing  bis  Declaration  of  Meatol 
IndeiJendcnce,  July  4,  1896,  recamed  «> 
Enrofie,  and  the  social  system   at  New 
Harmony  was  abandoned.    Other  com- 
munities on  Mr.  Owen's  system  have  been 
formed  in  Great  Britain  and  IrelaxKl,  sid 
have  eflfected  much  good  among  the  peer. 
The  utility  of  some  parts  of  the  ayalera  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be  confoased 
that  there  are  fundamental  errors  eomiect- 
ed  with  it ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  dotAied 
that  its  application  to  society  in  general  m 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable.     (See 
5J.  Simon.) 
OwHTHEE.    (See  SandwiA  Matanth*) 
Owl  [tirix) ;  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey, 
whose  appearance  and  harsh  voice  are  wal 
known.  They  are  distinguished  by  having 
a  larae  head,  very  laige  ^ea,  dhected  for- 
wards, encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine  fctbaa 
covering  the  base  of  the  beak  aa>d  tfaa 
opening  of  the  ear.    Their  external  loe 
can  be  turned  behind  at  pleasure.     If  agay 
analogy  is   allowable  between    6itfcnak 
tribes  of  animals,  the  owls  might  be'saii 
to  resemble  moths,  and  to  differ  Iran  tfci 
diumal  birds  of  prey  as  these  do  fiom  !■»• 
terflies.    They  are  wholly  noctmnml  (a- 
cept  a  fow  species),  seeking  for  their  pr^ 
during  the  evemng  or  night;  said,  wm 
the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of  ihor 
eyes,  thev  are  enabled  to  see  well  in  iht 
daric: ;  while,  in  the  day,  their  aenae  sf 
sight  is  imperfoet;    hence,  during  tm 
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tkne^  they  keep  concealed  in  Bome  eeeure 
letreat    Their  hearing  ia  very  acute,  and 
their  plumage  aoft  and  looae,  enabling 
them  to  fly  without  noise,  and  thus  to 
come  on  their  prey  in  an   unexpected 
maoner.    They  feed  on  small  birds,  mice, 
bats  and  moths,  swallowing  them  entire, 
and  casdng  up  the  indiaestible  parts  in  the 
Gxm  of  small  balls.    They  breed  in  fis- 
sures of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  the 
.  female  laying  from  two  to  aix  eggs.  They 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The 
genus  strix  of  Linnseus  has  been  vauriously 
sobdivided  by  modem  naturalists.  Cuvicr 
admits  the  following  sub-genera :    otus, 
timla,  Hrix  syrmumj  bubo  avamioy  nyctea, 
muHpeSf  scops. — In  North  America  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  species  of  these  birds, 
some  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others 
eommon  to  the  two  continents.    These 
have  been  arranged  b^  Bonaparte  (see 
AmaU  Lyceum  JyoL  IhsL)  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  sub-genus aumta;  S.  June- 
res,  or  hawk-owl  {mfdea^  scops  syrmum^ 
habo,  Cuv.) ;  blackish-brown,  thickly  snot- 
ted  with  white,  beneath  varied  with  wnite 
and. brown;  tail  with  nanow  white  bands, 
and  reaching  three  inches   beyond  the 
feet  densely  covered  with  long 
ers ;  bill  yellow.   This  species  is  very 
it  inhabits  the  north  of  both  conti- 
&  fiycUa  (snow  owl) ;  white,  more 
or  less  spotted,  and  barred  with  dusky ; 
tail  rounded,  reaching  but  little  beyond 
the  wings ;  feet  densely  covered  with  lonff 
feathers;  bill  black;  inhabits  the  north 
of  both  continents;  not  very  uncommon. 
&  eumculana  (burrowing  owl) ;  cinnamon 
gray,  spotted  with  whiti^i ;  beneath  white, 
spotted  with  cinnamon  brown ;  tail  even, 
reaching  but  little  beyond  the  wings;  foet 
covered   with   short,   scattered    bristles. 
This  b  peculiar  to  America,  is  fbun^  near 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  as  far  south  as 
Paraguay.    &  asio  (mottled  or  ted  owl); 
dark  brown;  young  tawny  red,  mottled 
with  black,  pole  brown  and  aBh-colcv; 
wingB  spotted  with  white;  b^ieath  white, 
mottled 'with  black  and  brown;  tail  even, 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  wings;  feet 
densely  covered  with  short  feathers ;  in- 
habits America;   common.     Sub-genus 
vUda  (oiuSj  vlvia,  bubo,  syrmum,  Cuv.). 
&  otef  (long-eared  owl);  mottled,  prima- 
ries bonded  with  ferruginous;  tufts  ionff ; 
wings  reaching  beyond  the  tail ;  found  m 
both  coiQi^inentB;  common.    &  braxikyoios 
(ahoit-eared  owl) ;   whitish  ferruginous, 
ipocted  with  dark  brown  ;  tufts  short ; 
wings  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  found 
inbothoDntinents;  common.    &nebuiosa 
(haired  owl) ;  palo-farown,  with  ttansvene, 
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whitish  spots ;  beneath  whitish ;  neck  And 
breast  with  transverse  bars ;  belly  and 
vent  with  longitudinal  streaks  of  brown ; 
tail  reaching  beyond  the  wings;  bill  yel- 
low ;  found  m  both  continents ;  common. 
S.  acadica  (little  owl) ;  daik-brown,  spot- 
ted with  white ;  beneath  whitish,  spotted 
with  reddish-brown;  tail  short,  reaching 
about  to  the  tip  of  the  wings;  very  small; 
inhabits  both  continents ;  more  common  in 
America.  Sub-eenus  bubo,  &  Virginiana 
(gr^at  homed  owl) ;  mottled ;  primaries  and 
tail-feathers  banded  with  black  and  dusky ; 
auricular  conch  restricted  ;  wings  not 
reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  very  large ; 
found  in  most  parts  of  America.  S.  einerea 
(cinereous  owl) ;  dark-brown,  mottled  with 
whitish ;  face  white,  with  black,  concen- 
tric circles ;  tail  reaching  beyond  the 
wings ;  both  fesciated ;  the  bands  mottled ; 
bill  yellowish- white ;  iris  yellow ;  inhaUts 
arctic  America,  the  laigest  species  in  this 
country.  Sub-cenus  strix,  &  JUmmca 
(barn  owl);  yellowish  tawny,  with  small 

Xts  of  white ;  beneath  whitish,  with 
:kish  points ;  wmgs  reaching  two 
inches  beyond  the  tail ;  bill  whitish ;  feund 
in  both  continents.  There  are  several 
other  species  said  to  exist  in  America; 
thus  Mr.  Say  indicates  iS.  bubo  and  phaUt- 
noides,  &>c.  The  bam  owi,  also  called 
common  screech  or  white  owl,  is  a  bird  of 
elegant  plumage,  in  length  between  thir- 
teen and  feurteen  inches;  stretch  of  wing 
three  feet.  It  is  veiy  common  in  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  in  the  descns 
of  Tartary,  in  Persia,  Ilindoostan,  and 
even  in  Australasia,  and  is  met  with  at 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Europe,  it 
chiefly  frequents  inhakHted  districts,  and 
depofidts  fiom  two  to  six  eggs  in  a  hole  of 
a  wall,  under  the  eaves  of  buildiiupB,  in 
decayed  trees,  &c.,  without  any  formal 
nest  It  usually  haunts  churches^  towers, 
bains^  maldngs,  farm-houses.  Sic,  In  a 
state  of  nature,  it  generally  leaves  its 
haunts  about  twilight,  skimming  along  the 
ground,  exploring  the  neighboring  woods 
for  prey,  and  returning  before  sunrise, 
in|akmg  a  sort  of  blowmg  noise,  like  the 
snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open. 
When  it  flies  or  alights,  it  doles  out  cer- 
tain lugubrious  notes,  which,  added  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  especially  when 
near  church-yards,  often  inispire  awe  and 
apprabension  in  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant. 

OwLEirspiEGEL.    (Soo  Euimspiegd.) 

Ox ;  the  ^neral  desi^ation  for  thf] 

different  ipecies  and  varieties  of  the  gent*  a 

bos.     This  is   distinguished    by  luLvirjg 

smooth  horos^  directed  adeways,  and  then 
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cunriD^  upwards  or  ibrwards  in  a  aemi- 
luDar  torm.  The  common  ox  {B.  iaunu) 
has  a  flat  forehead,  which  is  longer  than 
it  18  broad,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput:  the 
honiSy  however,  difier  so  much  in  their 
form  and  direction  in  the  numerous  vari* 
eties  which  domestication  has  produced 
in  this  species,  that  no  specific  character 
can  be  baaed  upon  them.  The  colors  of 
these  animals  are  extremely  variable,  being 
reddish,  white,  gray,  brown,  black,  &c. 
As  with  most  of  the  other  animals  which 
have  been  in  a  state  of  domestication  firora 
the  earliest  ages,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
from  what  siiecies  they  were  originally 
derived:  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  it  was  the  bos  tanui^  but  Cuvier  has 
shown  that  this  idea  is  erroneous.  To 
few  animals  is  man  more  indebted  for  im- 
portant services  than  to  the  common  ox, 
,  and  none  afford  him  so  many  articles  of 
Ibod.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
worid,  its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food,  while  from  the  milk  of  the 
female,  of  itself  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  our  diet,  are  manu&ctured  cheese, 
butter,  cream,  &c.  The  skins  furnish  the 
greatest  part  of  the  leather  used  in  the 
arts.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  part 
of  this  valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful 
to  mankind.  The  horns  are  fonveited 
into  combe,  knife-handles,  &c.;  glue  is 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  skin,  Jioofi^ 
&c.;  the  bones  form*  a  cheap  substitute 
Ibr  ivory;  the  blood  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  prussian  blue ;  the  hair  is 
used  by  plasterers,  and  the  fat  in  the 
formation  of  candles  and  soap. — The  pe- 
riod of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  human  species^  and  she 
most  generally  has  but  one  at  a  birth. 
The  young,  like  that  of  the  horse,  is  very 
perfect  and  vigorous  soon  afler  birth, 
though  it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for 
a  cottsiderahle  time.  It  attains  its  fiiU 
vigor  at  about  three  years,  and  the  natural 
term  of  its  life  is  about  fourteen  years. 
The  domesticated  ox  is  liable  to  many 
diseases,  one  of  which  arises  from  its 
■wallowing  the  haire  that  it  licks  from  its 
own  body.  These  hairs,  beinc  indigesti- 
ble, remam  in  the  stomach,  and  at  lai^  be- 
come united  into  large,  solid  balls.  The 
varieties  produced  by  domestication  and 
climate  are  innumerable,  and  impossible 
to  designate. — B,  vna  (wiki  bull;  bison 
of  the  ancients).  This  species  is  distin- 
guished by  an  arched  forehead,  wider 
Sian  it  is  long ;  horns  attached  below  the 
occipital  r.dge;  by  the  length  of  its  legs; 


by  an  additioiial  pair  of  rihs;  by  a  woaly 
hair  which  covers  the  neck  and  bead  or 
the  male,  forming  a  beard  under  the  ebin. 
This  animal  appears  to  have  formeriy  been 
a  native  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now 
only  found  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &e. 
It  is  exceedingly  ferocious  and  intracttble. 
One  of  the  most  extraordin 
the  B.  grunnitns  (srunting  ox,  I 
ox,  or  yack).     This  is  a  am 
with  a  tail  resembling  that  of  a  hoiBe^  and 
also  with  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  back. 
It  has  a  short  head,  broad  nose,  and  laiga 
ears ;  tliQ  horns  are  short,  slender,  roondt 
upright,  sharp-pointed,  and  bend  iowaida. 
The  whole  body  ia  covered  with  Vnug 
hau*,  and  is  entupelv  black,   except  die 
front,  ridge  of  the  back,  and  tail,  which 
are  white.    There  ia  much  dispute  abott 
the  size,  some  travellera  describiii|r  it  as 
smaller  than  the  domestic  cow,  while  odi- 
en  state  that  it  is  for  laiger.    The  only 
specimen  in  this  country,  brou^u  Iraai 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  aiid  io  the  ooUee- 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  museum  compaoyv 
is  small,  not  exceeding  an  Aldeniejr  cow 
in  size.    From  the  accounts  of  IfiMBiaH 
naturalists,  it  appeara  probable  that  ifacie 
are  two  varieties^  differing  materially  ia 
size.  .  The  voice  of  these  animals  m 
peculiar:  instead  of  lowing,  like  the  < 
species  of  this  genus,  they  utter 
resembling  the  gnmting  of  a  hog.     Hict 
are  susceptible  of  domesticatioii,  but  al- 
ways retain  some  of  their  natural  fyrodtj. 
The   wild   breed    are   very  dangeroo^ 
fighting  desperately  when  attacked.    The 
most  valuable  part  of  these  animala  ia  their 
tail.  They  form  the  standards  deoignatiag 
the  rank  of  superior  officers  in  the  TUik- 
ish  army,  and  are  extensively  used  ia  In- 
dia as  brushes  to  drive  away  insects:  tb^ 
are'  also  emptoyed  by  the  Chinese  to  adon 
their  caps.  (See  Bison,  JSu^Siio,  JWiiafc  Qc) 

OxAH£vaiTB ;  a  mineral  from  the  hoi 
spring  of  Oxhaver,  in  Iceland.  It  oe- 
cun  m  thin  veins  and  crystals,  which  an 
acute  octehedrons,  with  a  square  baae.  it 
appeare  to  be  a  varieQr  of  apophyUite. 

OXAI.IC  Acid.  This  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  suj^,  as  follows: — To  6  ol 
of  nitric  acid,  m  a  stoppered  rBioatr  adi 
by  degrees  1  oz.  of  knf-«Qgar  in  omsl 
lumps.  A  gentle  heat  may  be  applied 
during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  «3 
be  evolved  in  abundance.  Wbea  lbs 
whole  of  the  suaar  is  dissolved,  diatil  off 
a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what  remaiua  in  ihi 
retort  has  a  sirupy  consistence ;  aad 
will,  on  cooling,  form  regular 
amounting  to  58  parts  from  100  of  i 
These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  ' 
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leeryBtallizedfand  dried  on  blotting  paper. 
Numerous  other  substances,  when  treated 
by  disdllatioo  witli  nitric  acid,  afford  the 
oxalic  acid ;  such  as  honey,  gum  Arabic, 
alcohol,  the  sweet  matter  contained  in  fiit 
of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherries,  the  acid  of 
tartar,  beAh  wood,  the  acids  of  currants, 
cjnvna^  raspberries,  silk,   hair,   tendons, 
wool,  also  other  animal  substances^  as  the 
ooagiilum  of  blood,  and  whites  of  eggs. 
M.  fierthollet  mentions  a  difference  m- 
tween  animal  and  Yegetable  substances 
thus  treated  with  nitric  acid,  viz.  that  the 
iormer  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  a  \aorfB 
quantity  of  an  oil  which  the  nitric  acid 
could  not  decompose;  whereas  the  oily 
parts  of  vegetables  were  totally  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  this  acid.    He  further  re- 
marksy  that  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  fbr- 
lushed  by  vegetable  matters,  thus  treated, 
ii  proportionable  to  their  nutritive  quality, 
and  particulariy  that  from  cotton  be  could 
not  obtain  any  sensible  quantity.    Oxalic 
add  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  a  great 
number  of  plants.  It  paaiculariy  abounds 
in  the  leaves  of  the  oralis  acetoseUmf  and 
of  the   O.  cormeuiaia.    The  crustaceous 
lichens  contain  neariy  one  half  their  weight 
of  oxalate  of  lime— a  substance  which  is 
to  these  plants  what  carbonate  of  lime 
ii  to  corallines,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
to  animal  bones.    Oxalic  acid  crystallizes 
in  fbur^ded  prisms,  the  sides  of  which 
tee  aheroately  broad  and  narrow,  and  the 
aummits  dihedral.  They  are  efflorescent  in 
dry  air,  but  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it 
be  damp.    They  are  soluble  in  one  part 
of  hot  and  two  of  cold  water,  and  are 
deooinpooable  bv  a  red  heat,  leaving  a 
small  quantity  of  a  coaly  residuum  :  tlieir 
acklity  is  so  great,  that,  when  dissolved  in 
8600  times  their  wei^t  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus  paper,  and  ia  percepti- 
bly acid  to  the  taste,    The  oxafac  acid  is 
a  good  test  for  detecting  lime,  which  it 
separates  from  all  the  other  acids,  unless 
they  are  present  in  excess.    It  has  likewise 
a  greater  affinity  ibr  lime  thbn  for  any 
other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a 
pulverulent,  insoluble  salt    With  barytes. 
It  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  but  capable  of 
dissolving  in  water  acidulated  with  oxalic 
acid.     Oxalate  of  ma|pesiaY  too,  is  insolu- 
ble unless  the  acid  is  m  excess.    The  ox- 
alate of  potash  exists  in  two  states^  that  of 
a  neutral  salt,  and  tliat  of  an  acidule.  The 
latter  is  general  W  obtained  from  the  juic^ 
of  the  leaves  or  the  sonnel,  ten  parts  of 
wbich  vield  five  of  juice,  which  give  a  little 
more  tiian  one  two  hundredths  of  the  salt, 
wtiacb  requires  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized 


in  order  to  obtain  it  pure.  It  unites  with 
barytes,  magnesia,  soda  and  ammonia,  and 
most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  into  triple  salts. 
This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink- 
spotB,ancl  as  a  test  oflime,  forms,  with  sugar 
and  water, a  p]easant,cuuling  lieverage,  md 
possesses  considerable  powen  as  an  anti- 
septic Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poi- 
son when  swallowed  in  the  quantify  of 
two  or  three  drachms ;  and  several  fktal 
accidents  have  lately  occurred,  in  conse- 

2ueoce  of  its  being  improperly  sold  for 
Ipsom  salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  aalUf 
under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  whitening  boot-tops,  occasions 
these  lamentable  mutakea  The  imme- 
diate rejection  from  the  stomach  of  this 
acid  by  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water  containing  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  are  the  proper  rem- 
edies. 

OxBNSTiERif,  Axel,  count  of;  a  Swedish 
statesman,  bom  at  Fano,  in  Upland,  in 
1583b  His  own  inclinations  and  the  wishes 
of  his  ftmily  bavins  destined  him  for  tba 
church,  he  applied  himself,  at  Rostock, 
Wittenberg  ana  Jena,  principdly  to  theol- 
0||y,  for  the  study  of  which  ne  always  re- 
tamed  a  predilection.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  visited  most  of  the  German 
courts,  and,  in  1602,  returned  to  Sweden. 
In  1606,  Charles  IX  sent  him  on  a  public 
mission  to  Mecklenburg,  and,  in  1608,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  senate,  in  which  his 
thirteen  immediate  ancestora  bad  held  a 
seat.  The  infirmities  of  age  having  in- 
duced his  sovereign,  not  long  after,  to  ap- 
point a  regency,  Oxenstiem  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it,  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  made  chancellor. 
In  1614,  he  accompanied  the  new  kinff  to 
Germany,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisrac- 
tionof  seeing  the  hostilities  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia  terminated  by  the  honor- 
able peace  of  Stolbova.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  ffovernor-^neral  of 
all  the  conquests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in 
Germany;  and  when  Gustavus (q. v.)  pen- 
etrated into  the  heart  of  that  country,  Ox- 
enstiem was  invested  with  full  powera  in 
all  affiurs,  both  civil  and  military,  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fixed  his  head-quartera  at 
Mentz,  while  Gustavus  advanced  into  Ba- 
varia and  Franconia.  On  the  ftdl  of  his 
master  at  Lfitzen  (1633),  he  exerted  him- 
self in  every  way  to  protect  Sweden  and 
her  allies,  and  visited  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
to  concert  measures  for  continuing  the 
war.  The -Swedish  government  conferred 
on  him  fuU  ppwere  to  adoin  any  measures 
which  he  cousidered  for  tne  public  good. 
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Ho  therefore  aflnmbled  «  oongren  at 
Heilbronn,  in  which  he  was  recognised 
as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  kague. 
This  league  was  held  tocether  and  sup- 
poited  solely  by  his  influence  and  wis- 
dom,  and,  in  1636,  he  returned  to  Sweden, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  yean,  laid  down 
his  extraordinary  powers,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  senate,  as  chancellor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  five  guardians  of  the 
queen.  His  great  aim  was  to  bring  the 
^nnan  war  to  a  successful  conclusion; 
and  with  this  desiffn  he  sent  his  son  John 
to  Oennanj,  in  £e  capacity  of  Swedish 
plenipotentiary.  In  1645,  he  assisted  in 
the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at  Bromse- 
bro,and,  on  his  return,  was  created  count, 
by  queen  Christina  (q.  v.),  find  at  the 
same  time  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  UpeaL  When  the  queen 
declared  her  intention  of  naming  her  suc- 
cessor, Oxenstiem  opposed  that  measure 
with  all  his  influence,  and  resisted,  with 
still  stronger  urgency,  her  determination 
to  abdicate  the  crovm ;  finding  her,  how- 
ever, fixed  in  her  resolution,  he  pretended 
sicknesB,  as  an  excuse  for  staying  away, 
and  taking  no  part  in  a  step  which  he 
foresaw  would  be  the  beginning  of  evil. 
From  that  time,  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
public  affiuTB,  although  he  continued  to 
serve  his  country  with  Zealand  ability  un- 
til his  death,  in  1654.  Oxenstiem  must 
be  ranked  amon|p  the  peatest  men  who 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
aflaini  of  the  European  world.  Great  and 
elevated  views,  a  wonderful  political  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  firmness  and  loftiness 
of  purpose,  vtisdom  in  contriving  and  pru- 
dence and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  in- 
tegrity, and  a  constant  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  this  great  statesman. 
The  constitution,  which  was  prepared  by 
him,  and  accepted  by  the  states  of  Swe- 
den in  1634, is  esteemed  apolitical  master- 
piece. 

Ox-Etx  ;  a  small  cloud  or  meteor,  seen 
at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  pre- 
sages a  dreadful  storm.  It  appears  at  first 
in  the  form  or  size  of  an  ox's  eye,  but  de- 
scends with  such  celerity,  that  it  seems 
suddenly  to  overspread  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, and  at  the  same  time  forces  the  air 
with  such  violence,  that  ships  ar^  some- 
times scattered  several  ways,  some  di- 
rectiy  contraiy,  and  many  sunk  down- 
right. 

Oxford;  a  city  of  England,  capital  of 
the  countv  to  which  it  gives  name ;  45 
miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester,  5Q  W.  by  N.  of 
London,  74  S.  W.  of  Cambridge ;  Ion. 


rifl'  W. ;  lat  51049  N.;  popolslioB,  in- 
cluding the  univerrity,  16^64.  It  ii  aa 
episcopal  see,  and  seat  of  a  wmakf. 
It  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gendeeair 
nence,  in  a  valieY  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Isis  and  Cherwell,  and  near  the  Thanm 
Along  these  rivers,  and  betwee#  themari 
the  city,  lies  a  tract  of  beautiful  and  hmi- 
riant  meadows.  For  the  beauty  and  bm- 
nificence  of  its  buildings,  Oxford  iseqiw- 
led  by  few  cities  in  the  world.  Fromte 
neiffhboring  heights  it  preeeolB  a  gnsd 
and  imposing  spectacle,  fiom  the  BUDlNr 
and  variety  of  its  spires,  towers^  domes  nd 
other  public  edifices,  while  these 'atn» 
tures,  by  their  magiiitude  and  spMU 
architecture,  give  it,  on  a  nearer  appose^ 
an  air  of  the  most  strikins  magnifioaieft 
The  High-8d!eet  is  one  of  Uie  most  btuA- 
fill  in  the  worid.  The  houses  infasbitod 
by  traders  are  indi^renc  The.  city  coa- 
tains  a  cathedral,  thirteen  elegant  psriA 
churches,  houses  of  worship  forCstbofic^ 
QuakeiB,  Methodists  and  Baptists^  a  torn 
and  county  hall,  a  jail,  a  bridewell,  nts- 
firmary,  market^  buildings  and  thntf 
schoote.  Four  members  are  sent  te  ps^ 
liament,  two  for  the  city,  and  two  for  tl» 
university.  Markets  on  Wednesday  sad 
Saturday.  Oxford  has  no  staple  oMflB- 
facture  or  branch  of  trade,  but  derives  ife 
chief  support  from  the  university.  It  ii 
an  ancient  town,  was  the  residence  of  Al- 
fred, and  has  often  been  the  seat  of  tke 
English  kings  and  parlianientBL  Tto 
university  of  Oxford,  from  the  extent  asd 
number  of  its  buildings  and  institutioa^ 
and  the  wealth  of  its  endowments^  is  bf 
far  the  greatest  in  the  worid/  Its  ori|^ 
is  involved  in  obscurity :  some  suppMe 
that  it  was  founded,  and  some  that  tt  «w 
revived,  bv  Alfred ;  others  fix  its  orign 
considerably  later.  It  is,  as  is  well  knowBi 
distinguished  for  its  attachment  10  W1 
principles,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  clancv 
learning  in  England,  while  in  Cambodp 
mathematical  science  has  been  men  as- 
siduously cultivated.  It  consisis  of twes^ 
colleges  ahd  five  halls,  each  of  wiiiek 
fonns  an  establishment  vrithin  iweHf  hn- 
ing  its  own  students  and  teacheiSi  tf^ 
nuesand  regulations ;  yet  they  ate  all  unii- 
ed  under  the  government  of  one  umvcod- 
ty.  The  officers  by  whom  the  univeraff 
is  immediately  governed,  are  the  chaoeel- 
lor,  high  stewara,  vice-chancellor,  andi«s 
jproctors.  In  addition  to  the  privets  odl- 
cers  in  each  coll^  and  hall,  vnio  see  Ait 
due  order  and  discipiine  are  presened, 
and  all  the  liberal  sciences  taught,  tiMit 
are  twenty-three  public  profeflswssfih* 
several  arts  and  acieDcea.    In  18S^  A* 
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memben  of  con  voeatioii  were  2365 ;  mem- 
ben  on  the  booka,  5009.  About  one  third 
of  tbeoe  are  maintained  by  the  revenues 
of  the  univernty;  the  reet  live  at  their 
own  expense.  The  students  wear  a  pe- 
culiar dress.  The  buildings  of  the  uni- 
versity are  very  magnificent,  and  excel 
those  of  Cambndae ;  yet  the  chapel  of 
King^  college  at  Cambridge  is  thought  to 
■urpasB  any  single  edifice  at  Oxford.  The 
other  edifices  belonging  to  the  univeraity, 
besides  the  coHeces  and  halls,  are  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Bodleian  library,  the  pic- 
ture galleiy,  the  theatre,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 4000  persons,  the  Clarendon  printing- 
house,  the  Radcliffe  library,  the  Ashmole- 
an  museum,  tiie  astronomical  obwrvatory, 
and  the  botanic  garden.  The  JBodleian 
Bbnuy  is  one  of  the  laisest  and  most  val- 
uable in  Europe.  (See  Libraries.)  There 
are  four  terms  in  the  year  at  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities.  To  obtain  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts^  a  residence  of  three 
veara,  or  twelve  terms,  is  necessary  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  four  years,  or  sixteen  terms,  at  Ox- 
fcnd,  except  in  case  of  sons  of  peers,  and 
the  eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  kniffhta, 
who  may  stand  candidates  after  three 
yean.  For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts, 
three  more  years  are  -required.  A  person 
of  two  years  standing  may  be  adnutted  a 
student  of  the  civil  law  ;  after  bemg  five 
years  a  student,  he  may  receive  the  <tegree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law;  and  in  four 
yeare  nvre,  the  degree  of  doctor.  The 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  conferred 
on  masters  of  aits  of  four  years  sumdmg, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  four  years  after. 
(See  (/mvemfy.)— Some  of  the  eminent 
men  educated  at  Oxford  are  WickMe, 
Wolsey,  More,  Raleigb,  Chillingworth, 
Hampden,  Harvey,  Clarendon,  Hale,Locke, 
Addison,  Steele,  Blackstone,  Lowth,  John- 
son, Adam  Smith,  Jones,  Gibbon  and  Fox. 
The  colleges  and  balls  (see  ColUge),  with 
the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  number 
of  fellowships  and  scholarehips,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table : — 

Colleges,  Fowl.       FeU.    Sckol. 

1.  Meiton     1264  .  .  24  .  .    4 

2.  University.  .  .  .  1280  .  .  12  .  .  17 
a  Baliol 1281  .  .  12  .  .  14 

4.  Exeter 1314  .  .  25  .  .    1 

5.  Oriel 1326  .  .  18  .  .  13 

a  Queen's 1340  .  .  24  .  .  16 

7.  New  College .  .  1386  .  .  70 

8.  Lincoln 1427  .  .  12  .  .    8 

9.  All-Souls  ....  1437  ..  40 

JO.  Magdalen 1456  .  .  40  .  .  30 

11.  Rrazen-Nose .  .  1509  .  .  20  .  .  32 

12.  Corpus-Chrisd .  1516  .  .  20  .  .  20 

40* 


CoUegtM. 

Faun.       FeU.    Seha 

la  Christ  Church  .  1525  .  .  20  .  .  20 

14.  Trinity  .  . 

15.  Bt.  John's. 

.  .  1554  .  .  12  .  .  12 
.  .  .  1557  .  .  50  .  .    3 

la  Jesus  .  .  . 

.  .  1571  .  .  19  .  .  18 

17.  Wadham  . 

.  .  1613  .  .  15  .  .  15 

la  Pembroke 

.  .  .  1620  .  .  14  .  .  30 

19.  Worcester 

.  .  .  1714  .  .  21  .  .  13 

20.  Hertford  .  . 

.  :  1740  .  .  12  .  .    4 

HalU.  Foun 

1.  St  Alban's 1200 

2.  St.  Edmund's  .  .  .  1317 
a  St.  Mary*^ 1325 

4.  New  Inn 1391 

5.  Magdalen 1480 

(See  Wood's  Hiaioria  Univ.  Ocon.,  and 
MtentE  Oxonitnses ;  Ackerman'b  HisUny 
(ifihe  Urdvenitjf  of  Orford ;  the  articles  in 
me  fiist  and  thud  numbers  of  the  Quar^  , 
Udy  Journal  of  Education ;  and  the  Dhwcr- 
tity  Calendar.) 

OxroRD  (  the  north-west  township  In 
Butler  county,  Ohio,  adioining  tb^  state 
of  Indiana.  The  land  belongs  in  f^ 
simple  to  the  Miami  university,  which  is 
here  k)cated.  The  township  is  six  miles 
square,  and  contains  about  3000  inhab- 
itants. Miami  university  was  chartered 
in  1809;  it  went  into  operation  in  1821 
The  number  of  instrocters  is  11 ;  the  num- 
ber of  alumni,  51 ;  the  number  of  stu* 
dents,  82.  Its  library  consists  of  1000  vol- 
umes, and  the  suidents'  libraries  have 
1200  volumes.  Commencement  is  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  Septeml>er.  The  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  institution  is  more  than 
$4000,  and  the  funds  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  situation  is  represented  as  de- 
lightfully pleasant  and  healthy. 

Oxford  Cbroivicle.  (See  Anmddicm 
McahUs.) 

Oxford,  Lord.    (See  BarUy.) 

Oxides.    (See  Oxygen.) 

Oxus.    (See  Qihon.) 

OxTOEN  Gas  was  discovered  b^  doctor 
Priesdey  in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  in  1775^ 
without  previous  knowledge  of  Priestley^ 
discovery.  It  received  the  names  of/re* 
air^  dfjthlogUtieated  aur^  pure  airy  and 
tiled  euTy  from  its  proper^  of  ^pport- 
ing  combustion  and  animal  life — ^terms 
changed,  by  the  inventon  of  the  new 
nomenclature,  to  oxt^en  gas,  from  its 
property  of  giving  acidity  to  compounds 
in  which  it  predominates  [iivg,  acid,  and 
yMoBatf  to  producc).  Oxygm  denotes  its 
ffrevitating  matter,  or  substance,  when  not 
m  the  gaseous  state ;  oxygen  gas  is  the 
name  given  to  it  in  its  elastic  form.  Oxy- 
gen is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of 
material  substances.    In  the  state  of  ga% 
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k  fiiniMi  one  fifth  of  the  atinoBphore;  tt  is, 
ako,  the  |)rincipal  componeot  part  of  wa- 
ter, fomiiiig  eight  nintha  of  it  by  weight 
It  ezjstB  in  acida,  m  the  alkaliefl^  and 
earths^  and,  conaequentl^,  in  their  aaline 
compounds.  It  is  combined  with  metals ; 
is  found  in  numerous  forms  of  combina- 
tion in  minerai  substances^  and  is  an 
abundant  ingredient  in  all  yegetable  and 
animal  matters.  It  ia  also  the  most  ener- 
getic, in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  all  the 
elements  of  matter ;  and  the  history  of  its 
properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
most  impoitant  subject  in  chemistry. 
Oxygen  gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  uu- 
combinevii  hence  certain  processes  are 
required  to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form. 
These  consist,  chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to 
some  of  its  compounds,  m  which  it  is 
retained  by  a  weak  attraction.  The  sub- 
stances commonly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, are^  the  peroxide  of  mon^^ese  and 
the  chlunte  of  potash,  it  may  be  pro- 
cured firom  the  former  in  two  ways; 
either  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  gun- 
banel  or  uon  retort,  or  by  putting  it  into 
a  flask,  with  hfdf  its  weight  of  concen- 
tnted  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the 
mixture  by  means  of  a  lamp.  To  obtain 
it  from  the  mansanese,  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  heat  it  to  a  fuU  red  heat,  in  an  iron  retort 
The  gas  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  the 
purest ;  that  by  the  latter  is  liable  to  conmin 
small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen, but  it  is  sufficiently  good  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  Oxygen  gas  is  colorless,  in- 
odorous and  tasteless,  and  is  rather  heavier 
than  common  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1.111.  It  is  absorbed  by  water  very  spir- 
inglv,  100  cubic  inches  of  water,  frded  from 
air  by  boiling,  absorbing  about  3.5  cubic 
inches,  under  a  common  atmospheric  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Its  most  striking 
property  is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting 
combustion.  A  candle,  or  wax  taper, 
fiesbly  extinguished,  is  re-lighted  on  being 
immersed  in  a  bottle  of  this  gas.  A  par- 
tially-kindled piece  of  charcoal,  on  being 
introduced  into  it,  also  inflames  with 
great  rapidity  and  brilliancy.  But  the 
most  interesting  combustion,  in  this  jpas, 
is  that  of  iron  wire,  or  a  watch-spnng, 
which  only  require  to  have  their  tempenir 
uire  excited  by  the  previous  burning  of  a 
piece  of  sulphur-match  attached  to  them 
at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be  kindled 
into  the  most  vivid  and  intense  combus- 
tion, burning  with  sparks  and  scintilla^ 
tions,  until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed ;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart 
.  Phosphorus,  on  being  previoualy  lighted 


in  a  pendent  spoon,  and  kmeisd  iato  a 
jarof  oxygen  gas,  bums  with  the  eveh- 
tion  of  a  liglit  so  intense  as  searcdy  to 


beer  being  looked  upon  with  fiie  naked 
eve.  During  the  muning,  in  eaeh  d 
these  instances,  the  oxygen  is  consamed; 
and  the  products  of  the  combustion,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  iron,  are  subMiBM 
possessed  of  acid  propertieB.  Oxygen  gv 
IS  equally  fiowertul  in  sustaining  aniflHl 
life  by  respiration.  If  an  animarbe  ooa- 
fined  m  a  given  quantity  of  it,  it  will  Bre 
four  or  ^ve  times  longer  than  a  simihr 
animal  will  do  in  the  aame  volume  of 
atmo8]jherie  air.  1£,  again,  an  animal  be 
confined  in  a  gas  which  cannot  a£fbfd 
oxygen  to  it,  it  immediately  dies.  It  ii 
fouiui  that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gm  al- 
ways disappears,  or  is  consumed,  dming 
respiration,  and  is  indispensable  to  dM 
continuance  of  life ;  and  atmosf^eric  air, 
or  any  ^,  sustains  life  ooly  firom  dM 
oxygen  it  contains^  and  is  capsble  of 
afifording  to  the  bkxid.  Pure  oxygen  gaa 
however,  is  not  well  adapted  to  aDUoai 
existence.  If  an  animal  be  confined  in  a 
given  Quantity  of  it,  its  respirstioa  be* 
comes  faunied  and  laborious  befere  tbe 
whole  of  the  oxygen  is  consumed ;  and  it 
dies  even  though  so  much  oxygen  is  pr» 
ent  that  another  animal,  of  the  same  ^ 
cies,  inUnoduced  hito  the  residual  air,  wil 
live.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  pan 
oxygen  proves  too  highly  stimulatiag  ftr 
animal  life.  As  mixed  in  our  at^pepnem 
it  is  precisely  adapted  to  the  suppoftoi 
animal  existence.  The  oxygen  fimna  on- 
ly one  fiAh  of  its  weu^t,  and  is  dHnled 
with  a  large  volume  ofanother  gas,  of  aa 
opposite  or  negative  quality.  (See  Aftrt- 
gen.)  Oxygen  gas  has  been  adminialend^ 
with  good  eflfeciB,  in  diseases  of  the  thonx, 
in  paralvsia,  general  debility,  &c.  A  le* 
mari&able  case  was  that  of  a  large  doft  tbtf 
had  been,  fer  several  hours^  compieed^ 
drowned,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  an 
injection  of  this  gas  into  his  lunn  w« 
p^ectly  restored  to  life  and  all  his  fa^ 
tions  in  a  veiT  short  time.  Oxygen  has 
a  verv  powerful  atbaction  for  most  of  the 
simple  bodies,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  with  wluch  it  may  not  be  made  le 
combine.  The  act  of'^  combininir  widi 
oxygen  is  called  oxidaiun^  and  the  oodie^ 
amr  havingunited  with  it,  are  said  to  be 
oxidized.  The  4Sompounds,  so  fenned, 
are  divided,  bv  cbemistB,  into  acida  sad 
oxides.  The  firat  division  includes  thM 
compounds  which  posaess  the  Menl 
properties  of  adds,  and  the  second  eosh 
prenends  those  which  not  only  ^''^^.^ 
character,  but  many  of  which  are  hifWf 
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,  and  yield  sftlta  hv  um^Djg  with 
The  pnenomena  of  oxidadon  are 
▼enr  yaiiaUe.  It  ia  aometimea  produced 
with  neat  rapidity,  and  with  the  evolu- 
tion  of  heat  and  li^t,  as  in  the  caae  of  the 


iron  wire  above  alluded  to;  on  other 
occaaioDB  it  takea  place  alowly,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  heat  or  light,  aa  is 
exempufied  by  the  rusting  of  iron  when 
exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  All  in- 
flammable or  combustible  substances  de- 
rive their  power  of  burning  in  the  open 
air  from  theur  aflinity  for  ozyf^en.  The 
cboDges  experienced  by  bununf  bodies 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  alteration 
which  appears  in  the  oxvgen  in  which 
tbey  are  burned.  While  the  oxygen  loses 
its  power  of  supportinff  combustion,  the 
inflammable  subcrtance  lays  aside  its  com- 
bustibility, becoming  an  oxidized  body, 
ajBd  incapable  of  being  burned  again,  even 
in  pure  oxygen.  It  haa  also  acquired  an 
adoition  to  its  weight  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  bodies  lose  any  thing  while 
they  bum.  The  nuUerials  of  our  fires  do, 
mdeed,  disappear;  but  when,  by  means 
of  a  suitable  apparatus,  we  detain  the 
products  of  the  combustion,  it  is  found 
that  they  weigh  more  than  the  inflammap 
ble  matter  that  has  been  burned ;  and  the 
increase  in  weight  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
Quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared 
Guring  the  process.  For  many  years  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas,  all  com- 
bustible bodies  were  supposed  to  contain 
a  certain  principle,  which  was  called  j^AIo- 
gifton^  to  the  presence  of  which  was  as- 
cribed their  combustibility.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  when  a  body  bums,  phlogiston 
escapes  from  it,  and  that,  when  the  body 
has  lost  phlogiston,  it  ceases  to  be  com- 
bustible, and  is  then  a  dephlogisticated  or 


incombusdblesubetaDoe.  AmefallicosMe 
was  consequently  regarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, and  the  metu  itaelf  as  a  compound 
of  its  oxide  with  phlogiston.  The  heiat  and 
light  which  accompany  combuation,  were 
attributed  to  the  rapidity  with  which  phlo- 
ffiBton  is  evolved  during  the  process.  The 
discoveiry  of  oxygen,  and  the  experiments 
of  Lavoisier,  oveithrew  this  doctrine.  On 
burning  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen, 
he  observed  tnat  a  considerable  qujantity 
of  the  gaa  disappeared,  that  the  phospho- 
rus gained  in  weight,  and  that  the  increase 
of  the  latter  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
loss  of  the  former.  That  oxygen  is  really 
present  in  the  oxidized  body,  be  proved 
by  a  veiy  decisive  experiment     Some 

Suid  mereuiy  was  confined  in  a  vessel 
oxygen  pM,  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufllcient  for  causing  its  oxidation. 
The  oxide  of  mercury,  so  produced,  was 
put  into  a  small  retort,  and  heated  to  red- 
ness^ when  it  was  re-oonverted  into  oxy- 
gen gas  and  ^uid  mercury,  the  quantity 
of  the  oxy^n  being  exacdy  equal  to  what 
had  comtined  with  mereuiy  in  the  fint 
part  of  the  operation* 

Ovsa  Aim  TxRMiVBK  (fVendb,  to  beer 
and  determine),  in  English  law,  is  a  court 
held  by  vhtue  of  the  kinii's  oommisBiony 
to  hear  and  determine  aU  treasons,  fol- 
onies  and  misdemeenon.  This  commie* 
non  is  ivniall^  directed  to  two  of  the  judges 
of  the  circuit,  and  several  gentlemen  of 
the  county ;  but  the  judgea  only  are  of  the 
quorum,  so  that  the  rest  cannot  act  without 
tliem.    (i  Black.  2S9.)    (See  wStmet.) 

O  Yzs  (conrupted  from  the  French  oytZf 
hear  ye)  is  an  expression  used  by  the  crier 
of  a  court,  in  order  to  enjoin  silence  when 
any  proclamation  is  made. 

Otbtsr.  (See  J^^jtpendixj  end  of  this  voL) 


P. 


P ;  the  aixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  con- 
sonant in  the  English  alphabet  It  is  one 
of  the  mutes  andlabials,  and  represents  a 
sound  produced  by  closely  compressinff 
the  lips  till  the  breath  is  collected,  ana 
then  letting  it  issue.  (For  the  similarity 
and  mutuu  interchange  of  6  and|»,  see  B.) 
P  also  interchanges  in  many  langua^  with 
other  letters,  as  in  PoUy^  for  Jlfo%.  The 
dialects  of  Upper  GSermany  in  general  pre- 
fer the  p,  those  of  Ijower  Germany  the  b; 


and  Ihre  dedares  aU  Swedish  words 
beginning  with  a  p  to  be  of  foreisn  orisin. 
The  n  of  the  Greeks  sif^ified  80 ;  in  low 
Latin,  P  signified,acoordmg  toUgution,  100: 

P  timiltm  cum  C  numerum  nunuiratttr  habere  : 

according  to  Baronius,  7.  In  music,  p 
signifies  ptono  (softly).  S.  P.  S.  P.  is  sn 
abbreviation  for  Simt  Peter  and  Saini 
Paidj  aa  on  the  fMipal  aeals.  On  medal^ 
P  stands  for  various  names  of  persona^ 
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places  and  qualities,  as  paUr,  fMpviuSy 
ptii^,  ftrpehau^  pontifex^  proconsul^  &c. ; 
1*.  P.,  paier  patruz ;  o,  P.  Q.  SL,  senatus 
populusque  nonumus;  P.  M^  poniifex 
maximtu;  C.  P.,  ConHantmopolis.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  that  tne  Romans 

give  to  their  P  the  same  form  which  the 
reeks  had  given  to  their  Rho.  pn  is 
used  in  Grerman  as  a  sign  for  ifc.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  p,  and  used  the  jA  instead. 
The  Arabians  have  nop.  On  visiting  cards, 
p.  p.  c,  p.f,  9*  a^  or  p.  d,  a^  are  abbrevia- 
tions for  pour  prendre  cong^.,  pour /aire  ses 
adieuSt  or  pour  dire  cuHgUy  and  signify  the 
taking  of  leave.    (See  Abbretnatimts.) 

Paca,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  American  inclependence, 
was  bom  October  31,  1740,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  a  gentleman  of  iafge  estate, 
who  resided  in  mrtfbrd  county,  Maiyland. 
Afler  receivipg  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  at  the  college  of  PhiladelphisL,  in 
1759,  he  studied  law,  and,  when  admitted 
to  the  bar,  established  himself  at  Annapolis. 
In  1771,  he  was  elected  a  representative 
of  the  county  iu  the  legislature,  and  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  people  against  the 
eoprietary  government  of  the  province, 
e  was  a  member  of  the  first  national 
congress  of  1774.  He  was  successively 
re-elected  to  the  same  station  until  1778, 
when  he  retired,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
was  appointed  chief-Justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  his  state,  in  1780,  congress  ap- 
pointed him  chief  judee  of  the  court  of 
appeals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In 
1/82,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  bis  state. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  In  1786,  be  was  again  niised 
to  the  chief  magistracy,  and  continued  in 
it  for  a  year.  On  the  organization  of  the 
federal  government,  in  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  president  Washington,  judse 
of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  States  for 
Maryland.  In  that  office  he  died,  in  1799, 
in  the  sixtieth  vear  of  his  age.  Judge  Paca 
was  a  man  of  talent  and  cultivated  mind, 
of  graceful  address  and  atunactive  manners,' 
of  moral  worth  and  political  integrity. 
Paca,  in  zool.  (See  Appendix  to  this  vol.) 
Pacha,  or  Pashaw  ;  the  military  gov- 
eiTior  of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  have  three  horse-tails  carri- 
ed before  them ;  the  inferior,  two.  The 
power  of  a  pacha  is  very  great  He  is, 
however,  appointed  and  removed  at  the 
will  of  the  sultan,  is  obliged  to  serve  when 
called  oo  in  the  wars  of  his  master^  and 
lo  pay  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  rev- 
enue of  his  province  into  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  provincial  administration 
is  entirely  in  his  hands. 


Pacipicator.  The  attitude  of  a  penoB 
who  makes  peace,  or  performs  anv  odier 
act  of  giace,  consisted,  aDK)n|  the  an- 
cients, in  the  horizontal  eztendran  of  the 
right  arm,  the  hand  being  quite  open.— No 
tide  ^vas  so  much  coveted  by  Napoleoa 
as  that  of  paefficaUur,  at  the  fcieginning  of 
his  power ;  hence  it  appears  so  often  oo 
the  early  medals  commemorating  hii  ex- 

Eloits.  Alexander  of  Russia,  too,  mi 
ighly  desirous  of  the  same  charecter. 
Nothing  flattered  him  more  than  die 
praise  of  having  given  peace  to  the  woiii 
Pacific  Ocean;  the  great  mass  of 
watera  extending  from  Bering's  struts  M 
the  Antarctic  circle,  a  distance  of  3300 
leagues,  and  firom  Asia  and  New  Hollaod 
to  America.  It  is  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic and  Antarctic  oceans  only  bj  im- 
aginary lines..  The  Andes  and  Rocky 
mountains  of  the  western  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  a  series  of  mountainous  ranges  neir 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  New  Hol- 
land, nearly  surround  this  vast  benn.  Iti 
extreme  breadth  a  Utde  north  of  the  equa* 
tor  is  4550  leagues ;,  between  South  Awa- 
ica  and  New  Holland  (laL  9(P  a)  k  ii 
2970  leagues.  (See  Ocean.)  It  contaiai 
an  infinite  number  of  isles  scattered  ovtf 
its  surfkce,  more  particukuly  between  bt 
90°  N.  and  50°  S.,  to  which  modem  geot 
raphera  have  given  the  general  appellitioB 
of  Oceanica.  (q.  v.)  It  was  at  nrat  caQed 
the  South  sea,  by  the  European  nari^ 
tors,  who  entered  it  finom  Ae  nortli. 
Magellan  gave  it  the  name  of  Pokj^,  oe 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  calms  whieb 
he  experienced  in  it ;  but  it  by  no  ineoDe 
deserves  this  name,  as  it  is  remaricable  ftr 
the  fury  of  its  storms  and  the  agitatioo  of 
its  waters.*  The  trade-winds,  which  cod- 
stantly  blow  between  the  tropics^  render 
the  passage  fix>m  the  wea^t'iii  coast  ef 
America  to  Asia  veiy  short ;  but  the  is* 
turn  is  proportionately  difficult  (See 
ffinds.)  The  Portuguese  were  the  firt 
Europeans  who  entered  the  Piuufic,  whiek 
they  did  from  the  east  Balboa,  in  15^ 
discovered  it  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  which  traverse  the  isthmus  ef 
Darien.  Magellan  sailed  across  it  fron 
east  to  west  in  1521.  Drake,  THona> 
Beerinff,  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainrill^ 
Cook,  Vancouver,  Lap^rouse,  and  odiei^ 
traveraed  it  in  different  directions,  io  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceDtarie& 
D'Entrecasteaux,  Krusenstem,  KoizeftNi^ 
Beechey,  &c.,  have  viated  it  more  receB^ 
ly. — See  Bumey's  Chronological  /KrfsSf 

tf  Ditcovmies  in  the  South  Sea  (5  voh, 
to.,  ]803-']817.)    (See,  abo,  Mvtt  A- 
lor  EixpedOions,) 
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Pactoi^us;  ariverof  Lydia,  celebrated 
IbrilBgoldeD  eand.  (Bee  Mdoi.)  After 
flowing  by  SAdis,  k  emptied  into  the 
Hennui. 

PiDAire.    (See  AoMiira.) 

Padbuiorn,  fbrmeriy  an  imperial  Inah- 
opric,  in  the  eircle  of  WeetphaJia,  was  at- 
tached, in  1800;  to  PruHna,  in  1806  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  on  the  dis- 
solution of  which,  it  was  restored  to 
Pnisria.  The  capitel,  of  the  same  name, 
with  6700  inhabitants,  is  atuated  at  the 
sources  of  the  Pader.  The  univereity  of 
Paderbom  waa  suppressed  in  1819.  There 
is  still  a  gymnasium  here,  with  a  seminaiy 
for  priests,  five  monasteries,  and  a  cathe- 
dral.   Lat.5P43'N.;lon.8^4yE.     • 

Padisbah;  a  title  assumed  bv  the 
Turiush  sultan,  derived  from  pad  (pro- 
tector or  throne),  and  t^iah  (king,  princeV. 
The  Ottoman  Porte  fbrmerihr  applied  this 
name  only  to  the  lang  of  France,  calling 
the  other  European  sovereigns  hrtd ;  but 
it  has  since  been  applied  to  some  of  the 
other  leading  princes  of  Europe. 

Padua  (in  Jtahan  Padoiea^  anciently 
PaUnwm) ;  an  old  and  strong  ciQr  of  the 
north  of  Itoly,  in  a  province  of  the  same 
oame,  in  the  Austrian  sovemment  of 
Venice.  It  is  connected  wim  the  Brenta  by 
a  canaL  Population,  46,600 ;  lat  45""  Hi 
N.;  k>n.  IP  59^  £•  Among  the  ninetjr- 
m  churches  is  the  cathecual,  which  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  Italy.  The  sacristy 
oeatams  apostrait  of  Petrsroh,  who  hekL 
a  canoniy  m  it,  and  bequeathed  it  a  part 
of  his  library.  The  church  of  St  Justina 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Upper  Italy.  In  front  of  it  is  the  public 
swiue /mrfo  ieOa  iMttfe,  anciently  eampUB 
iuiinit,  ado|ned  with  statues  of  cele- 
brated Paduans.  The  Franciscan  church 
eUesa  dd  mado  contains  many  splendid 
monuments  and  valuable  curiosities.  In 
fiont  of  it  stands  the  equestrian  Statue 
erected  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  her 
general  Gattamelata.  The  Episcopal 
seminary,  restored  by  cardinal  Barbarigo, 
an  ezcefient  institution  for  the  education  of 
100  young  clerffymen,contains  a  celebrated 
printing  estabhsbment,  to  which  belongs 
a  collection  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Oriental 
manuscripts.  The  celebrated  univenirr 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
who,  in  1233,  transferred  the  univenrity 
of  Bologna  to  Padua.  The  medical  fiiculty 
is  the  moat  highly  esteemed.  The  num- 
ber of  students  was  ibrmeriy  several  thou- 
sand, finom  all  the  countries  of  Europe ; 
at  prasent  it  is  about  400  in  all  depart- 
mentSL  The  celebrity  of  this  institution 
procured  ftir  the  city  the  epithet  to  doUa 


(the  learned)  among  the  Italians.  The 
principal  university  building,  U  pakuzo 
degU  $huf,  is  adorned  with  portraits  of 
the  most  emment  professors.  It  has 
twelve  colleges,  an  observatory,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  &c. 
There  is  also  in  Padua  a  branch  of  the 
ropl  institute  of  science  and  art,  a  society 
of  science  and  agriculture,  &c.  Among 
the  buildings,  the  town-house  {palaxzo 
deUa  ragione),  containing  a  bust  of  Livy 
(q.  v.),  who  was  a  native  of  Padua ;  the 
palaxzo  ddia  poduth^  with  sr  public  lilMwrv ; 
the  theatre,  du^  are  particulariy  worthy 
of  mention.  The  grave  of  the  Trojan 
liero  Antenor,  who,  according  to  Vii^ 
was  the  founder  of  Padua,  is  still  shown 
here.  After  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Padua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lom- 
bards^ from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charie- 
macne.  Under  hb  successors,  it  came 
under  the  dominion  of  Ezzelin,  afterwards 
received  a  republican  government,  but, 
in  the  fburteenth  centuiv,  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  powernil  femily  of  Car- 
rara, and  was  conquered  bv  Venice  in  ^ 
1405.  Commerce  is  chiefly  m  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  who  live  in  a  separate  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  The  woollen  and  silk 
manufectures  are  considerable.  In  sum- 
mer the  city  is  thronged  by  the  rich  fiom 
the  neighborhood,  particuurly  at  the  time 
ef  &e  feir  in  June.  The  territory  of 
Padua  (tl  PodbtNmo)  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiftil  countries  in  Europe, 
and  contains  300,000  inhabitants.  On  the 
abolition  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
town  and  territory  fell  to  Austria ;  were 
afterwards  ceded  to  Napoleon;  but,  in 
1814,  were  restored  to  Austria,  and  now 
form  a  part  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom. 

PXAK,  or   PJSON  (natav,  natw) ;    a   SUI^ 

name  of  the  healing  power,  particulariy 
of  Apollo.  The  etymok>gy  and  significa- 
tion of  this  epithet  are  difEerently  ex- 
plained by  difierent  critics.  'In  the  hymns 
to  Apollo,  the  phrase  h  Paqn  was  fre- 

rotly  repeated,  and  hence  they  were 
caUed  paans.  They  were  sunj^  in 
times  of  sickness,  and  on  other  occasions, 
when  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate  the 
fiivor  of  the  god.  Hymns  to  otner  deities, 
or  songs  in  praise  of  heroes,  were  at  a 
later  period  likewise  called  p€um8,  A 
pesan  was  sung,  previous  to  banle,  in  honor 
of  Mars,  and  after  a  victory,  in  praise  of 
Apollo. 
Pjbdobaptists.  (See  BapiuU,) 
PjBONT  {ptnma);  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  femily  ranunetda* 
eeo,  distinguished  for  the  size  and  mag- 
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Bificenee  of  the  flowefs.  The  species  akie 
herbaceous,  or  very  rarely  shrubby,  having 
perennial,  tuberous  roots,  and  large  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  leas  divided.  The 
flowers  are  solitanr,  and  of  a  white  or 
purplish  color.  Seventeen  species  are 
known,  of  which  one  inhabits  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  America,  and  the  others 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. Several  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 
where  they  are  very  conspicuous,  esoe- 
cially  when  the  flowers  are  aoubled. — The 
common  pieony  (P.  qfficinaUs)  grows  from 
ten  to  twenty  inches  in  height  The 
leaves  are  bi  or  triternate,  and  the  flowers 
are  disposed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  are  veiy  lavge,  and  ordinarily  of 
a  fine  red  color.  The  double  variety, 
which  is  now  so  common  every  where, 
when  introduced  at  Antwerp,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centniy,  sold  for 
twelve  crowns  a  root  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain  and  Siberia.  It  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients,  who  attributed  to  it 
various  marvellous  properties,  but  has  now 
lost  all  its  reputation. — ^The  tree  pieony 
(P.  moutan\  in  our  climate,  is  not  Usually 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  high,  but,  in 
China,  its  native  country,  is  said  to  at- 
tain the  elevation  of  ten  feet,  or  even  a 
much  greater.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  Honan  about  the  year  400, 
but  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  till  two  6r  three  centuries  afier. 
When  once  known,  its  culture  spread 
with  amazing  rapidi^,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  sacrificed  to  procure  fine  va- 
rieties For  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
it  has  been  generally  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  plant  it  in  the  open  air,  but 
take  unwearied  pains  during  its  growth, 
protecting  it  from  the  dust,  high  winds 
and  heavy  rains,  by  means  of  tents,  and 
dispensing  the  hent  and  light  of  the  sun 
at  their  pleasure.  They  have  varieties  of 
all  colors^white,  yellow,  red,  purple,  vio- 
let, blue,  and  even  black.  The  Chinese 
name  is  mou-tafi.  The  most  common 
variety  with  us  has  superb  flowers,  of  a 
clear  red  or  rose  color,  and  from  five  to 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  which,  beades, 
diffuse  a  very  agreeable  odor.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  winters,  but  does  not 
flower  in  such  perfection  as  when  pro- 
tected. A  rich  light  soil  is  best  adapted 
to  it;  and  ripened  cuttings,  planted  m  a 
shady  place,  will  take  root  freely. 

PAsa,  Fernando,  a  celebrated  opera 
composer,  born  at  Parma  in  1774,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  Neapolitan  Ghiretti,  at  the 
twuarvaiorio  della  pUUu    At  the  age  of 


ten  years,  he  prod  need  at  Venice  his  ta 
opera,  Cbrce,  which  was  well  received; 
and  he  then  visited  the  different  Itafiaa 
cities.  The  duke  of  Parma,  his  godfiitber, 
granted  him  a  pension,  and,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  produced  by  the  war,  per- 
mitted him,  in  1795,  to  eo  to  Vienna, 
where,  in  1796,  he  was  made  composer  to 
the  national  theatre,  while  his  wife  was 
prima  donna  to  the  Italian  opera.  His 
reputation  vmss  extended  psrticokrly  by 
his  CamiOa,  in  1799.  In  1802,  he  settled 
at  Dresden,  as  chapel-roasler,axid  remain- 
ed there  three  years,  his  wife  being  there 
also  prima  donna.  Napoleon  enjiaged 
them,  aflertfae  battie  of  Jena,  to  foitow 
him  to  Warsaw ;  and  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  they  entered  his  service.  Fme^ 
compositions  are  rich  in  melody,  liveiy 
and  striking.  He  may  be  considered  as 
the  precursor  of  Rossini,  (q.  ▼.)  Hie 
best  of  his  numerous  operas  are  Sammo 
Camilla;  Griodda;  Leonora;  ^cSaEte 
IFttoruicUi;  Sqfimiabe;  Dido;  Jlgntm, 
Oiindt  €  Soframa,  He  has  also  ooniponad 
many  romanzi,  canzoni  and  dUels^  widb 
accompaniments  on  the  piana 

PfSTCM  (called  by  tiie  Greeks  PoaHo- 
nia) ;  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucanii, 
Lower  Italy,  lyuig  in  a  plain  at  the  fboc 
of  mount  Albuftius^  on  the  Sinus  Ptaste- 
nus,  or  gulf  of  Salerno.  It  is  oeleiiraBed 
hy  the  Latin  poets  for  the  framoee 
of  its  twice-blowing  roees,  ma  ks 
roikl  and  balmy  air.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains of  it  but  some  Augments  of  ils 
walls,  of  two  temples  of  lH>ric  arcfaiteei- 
ure,  and  of  a  forum.  The  city  is  tho^^ 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Greek  colony 
fit>m  Sybaris  (q.  v.),  510  R  C.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  ^n  the  nindi 
century.  The  coins  of  Pestum,  as  w«i 
as  its  ruins,  show  it  to  have  once  enioiyad 
great  prosperity.  The  ruins  were  discov- 
ered in  the  middle  of  tho  last  oentuiy. 

Patus.    (See  Jtrria,) 

Paez,  Jose  Antonio,  formerly  _ 
in  the  Colombian  service,  at  present 
ident  of  Venezuela  (q.  v.^  was  bo 
Aragua,  in  Venezuehi.  His  parents 
of  Indian  extraction,  and  in  humble  cir> 
cumstances ;  and  the  eariy  life  of 
passed  in  the  simple  and  hardy 
tions  of  a  Uanero  (q.v.),  lending 
taming  wild  horses,  hunting  wiM  hi^ 
&c.  Naturally  of  a  darings  impetuons 
temper,  and  endued  with  uncommon  na- 
tive sagacity,  Paez  eariy  acquired  a  grass 
ascendency  over  the  wiM  hwdemen  «f 
his  province,  by  exhibiting  tiboae  tnuas  of 
hardihood  and  dexterity,  which^  in  a  rada 
state  of  society,   cooler  jmxpinaBKj  on 
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their  posMnor.  Wben  the  rerolution  of 
Camcas  broke  out,  in  1810,  he  declarad 
hiimelf  io  iavor  of  independeDoe ;  and  his 
influence  with  the  Uanaro$  enabled  him 
to  father  round  hior  a  body  of  cavaliy, 
which  soon  became  the  terror  of  tlie 
Speniaida.  Bolivar  aoon  gave  him  a 
command  in  the  regular  array,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  duties  suited  to  his  own 
character,  and  that  of  his  half-^iiscipiined 
troopH^  who  were  of  creat  service  in  par- 
tisan warfare.  In  1813  and  1814,  general 
Paez  rendered  important  services,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  yean,  distinguished  hira- 
Klf  on  almost  eveiy  occasion.  Thus,  in 
1817,  we  find  him  lieating,  near  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure,  a  hu^  royalist  force, 
under  Morillo;  and,  not  long  after,  he 
took  poseession  of  Cahibozo.  At  the 
baule  of  Ortiz  (1818),  he  made  seveial 
successful  charges,  and  was  directed  by 
fioiivar  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  he  did 
with  great  skill  Throughout  Morillo's 
sanguinary  campaigns,  Paez  continually 
hung  upon  his  rear,  or  attacked  his  van, 
alwavs  present  where  any  blow  could  be 
fltruck.    After  the  refusal  of  the  former  to 

Eve  quarter,  the  latter  never  spared  the 
e  of  a  prisoner;  and«i(  as  in  the  plains 
of  Cmedofl,  his  cavaliy  were  cut  up,  he 
retirea  to  the  plains  of  Apure,  and  soon 
reappeared  at  the  head  of' a  new  body  of 
South  American  Cossacka    lu  the  kmttle 
of  Carabobo  (1821),  which  established  his 
military  reputation,  Paez  had  charge  of 
the  leading  division,  which  it  was  neoes- 
eary  should  penetrate  a  narrow  defile,  the 
heights  commanding  which  were  covered 
with  the  royalist  artilleiy.     He  dashed 
ibrward  with  such  impemositY,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  that  he  drove  the  Span'uurds 
iiom  their  position,  and  decided  the  batde. 
His  services  in  this  victorv,  which  may  be 
considered  as  securing  the  independence 
of  Colombia,  were  considered  or  such  im- 
portance that  Bolivar  oflfored  to  appoint 
him  general-m-chief of  thearmy  on  thefield 
of  banle.   On  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
emmoDt  which  ensued,  Paez  was  elelcted 
a  member  of  die  senate  for  the  department 
of  Venezuela,  and  appointed  oommandant- 
ffeneral  of  that  deportment    (See  OoUm- 
oto.)    Although  without  eariv  education, 
vet,  after  the  tranquil  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
firom  Vefiezuela,  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  those  elements  of  knowledge  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient    Dtnifiecdon  to 
the  eonfederacy  had  for  several  yeois  pre- 
vailed in  Venezuefa,  which  was  carried  to 
its  height  by  an  order  of  the  executive, 
requiriDg  a  gsneFol  enlistment  iu  die  miti- 


tia  of  all  cidzeos  between:  sizteea  and  fifty 
years  of  age.  ComplaintB  being  mode  t» 
the  house  of  representatives  of  some 
measures  taken  by  general  Paez  (1896)  t» 
enforce  the  execution  <^  the  decree,  tnat 
body  rather  hastily  determined  to  impeach 
him  for  ofiicial  misconduct  et  the  bar  of 
the  senate.  Paez,  however,  or  his  crea- 
tures^ instigated  the  Valencians  to  acts  of 
tumult,  in  consequence  of  hb  snapensioB, 
and  then  accepted  the  command,  which 
was  conforred  on  him  by  the  acclamatione 
of  the  multitude.  '  To  secure  the  support 
of  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  his  partisans  now 
openW  declared  for  the  views  of  those 
disafincted  to  the  constitution;  and  this 
measure,  together  with  the  dread  of  the 
soldiery,  who  were  whollv  in  the  interest 
of  Paez,  effected  the  desired  purpose. 
Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  or  revolt; 
other  parts  of  the  republic  were  in  the 
same  situation,  and  affiiirs  remained  in 
this  unsettled  state  till  the  return  of  Boli- 
var fit)m  Peru.  On  his  arrival,  eveiy 
trace  of  insurrection  disappeared,  and,  in 
January,  1827,  he  had  restored  tranquillity 
by  prockiiminff  a  general  amnesty,  prom* 
ising  to  convoke  a  great  national  conven- 
tion to  settle  nil  questions  in  dispute,  and 
recognising  general  Paez  as  commander 
in  Venezuela.  The  final  result  of  these 
measures  we  have  described  in  the  articles 
CoUnttbia,  and  Fenezueku  In  Septemberi 
1829,  Venezuela  declared  itself  indepen- 
dent, and  general  Paez  was  soon  after 
chosen  president  of  the  new  republic 
From  the  account  we  have  here  given  of 
the  president  of  Venezuela,  he  would  ap- 
pear to  be  more  of  a  soldier  than  a  states- 
man. The  events  in  Venezuela  have 
subjected  him  to  the  suspicions  of  having 
been  secretly  at  the  bottom  of  the  troubles 
there,  and  of  having  privately  fomented  the 
disaffection  which  prevailed,  for  his  ovm 
ambitious  purposes.  Time  only  will  show 
his  true  character. 

PAOAtfiNi,  Nicol^  the  most  renowned 
violin  plaver  of  the  age,  was  bom  at  Gen- 
oa in  February,  1784.  His  father,  who 
had  some  skill  on  the  violin,  put  an  instru- 
ment into  Nicol6's  band  as  soon  as  he 
could  hold  it,  and  made  him  sit  beside 
him  and  play  from  raominf^  to  night, 
which  Pag^nini  himself  considera  as  the 
foundation  of  the  ill  health  which  has  ever 
since  been  his  portion.  He  already  be- 
gan to  riiow  much  promise  of  excellence, 
when  his  mother  dreamed  that  an  angel 
app^u!ed  to  her,  whom  she  besought  to 
make  her  Nicol6  a  great  violin  player. 
Her  aspirations  for  his  musical  fame  have 
accompanied  him  through  his  career.    In 
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« letter  which  she  wrote  to  him  when  at 
Vienna,  in  18Q8,  she  saye^  ^  Take  care  and 
do  your  utmost  that  your  name  may  be 
immortal."  In  his  eighth  year,  he  had 
written  a  sonata,  which,  however,  along 
with  many  other  juvenile  productions,  he 
lately  destroyed.  He  often  played  in 
churches  and  in  private  musical  parties. 
His  first  puhlic  appearance  was  in  the 
great  t&eatre  at  Genoa,  where  he  played 
me  French  mr  La  Carmagnole  with  his 
own  variations.  He  was  then  in  his  ninth 
year^.  and  was  rewarded  with  great  ap- 
plause. His  fiither,  intending  to  place 
him  under  the  tuition  of  the  well-known 
mumcian  Rolla,  in  Panna,  earned  him  to 
his  house.  Rolla  happened  to  be  ill,  and 
Iving  in  bed:  the  party  were  shown  into 
the  antechamber,  where  young  Paganini 
played  one  of  the  composer's  concertos  at 
sight  Rolla  started  up,  and  could  scarce- 
ly be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  he 
had  heard  a  httle  boy:  <<  For  God's  sake," 
faid  he,  "go  to  Paer:  your  time  would  be 
lost  with  me :  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 
They  went  accordingly  to  Paer,  who 
placed  him  under  Ghiretti,  his  own  teacher, 
trom  Naples,  whose  instruction  in  coun- 
terpoint he  enjoyed  for  six  moDth&  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  wrote  twentv-four 
fugues  for  four  hands,  with  pen,  ink  and 
paper  alooe,  and  without  an  instrument, 
which  his  master. did  not  allow  him. 
Paer  also  gave  him  compositions  to  work 
out,  which  he  himself  revised.  His  ftther 
BOW  took  him  to  Milan,  Bologna,  Fk>r- 
ence,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  other  cities  of 
Upper  and  Central  Italy,  where  he  ob- 
tamed  much  money  by  ezhibitinir  him. 
Paganini,  having  arrived  at  his  fifteenth 
year,  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  fother's  se- 
vere discipline  and  spare  diet  He  there- 
fore went  to  Lucca,  where  a  great  musical 
fosdval  was  given.  His  performance  as  a 
solo  player  succeeded  here  so  well,  that 
he  resolved  to  travel  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  attachment  which  he  formed  for 
a  wandering  lifo  led  him  to  decline  many 
handsome  offers  to  establish  himself  as  a 
eoncerto  player,  or  as  director  of  an  or- 
chestra. Though  he  remained  for  some 
time  at  the  .court  of  Lucca,  he  soon  re- 
sumed his  itmerant  habits,  Genoa  being 
usually  his  head-quarters.  He  soon 
amassed  about  20,000  fian<»,  half  of  which 
he  proposed  to  give  to  his  parents;  but 
his  fiither  insisted  upon  the  whole,  and 
went  so  for  as  to  threaten  his  son  with 
instant  death  if  he  reftmed,  so  that  Paga- 
nini gave  up  the  greater  part  of  the  sum. 
He  became  the  idol  of  the  Italians.  The 
pope  bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the 


golden  spufi.  Pannini,  however, bond 
these  honors  with  singular  modes^,  aad 
strove  unremittedly  for  greater  exeewBoe. 
Lafont,  the  Parisian  violinist,  ehattoiged 
him  to  a  public  contest :  the  ofo  wib  k- 
cepted,  and  he  surpassed  his  Bnt^olMt 
entirely.  The  same  passages  wfaieh  Li- 
font  had  performed  in  eingEe  stops,  he  ex- 
ecuted in  double ;  n^id  succesaooswhidi 
the  one  had  achieved  in  double  orimrf 
sounds,  the  other  produced  in  the  nM 
perfoct  manner  in  double  faamnoic 
sounds;  where  the  one  had  aooompuied 
his  melodies  with  choids,  the  other  nper- 
added  to  the  chords  the  most  nfoA  asd 
distinct  pizzicatos  with  the  left  faasd; 
where  Lafont  had  astonished  the  nidi- 
ence  with  his  octaves  and  tenths,  PtaftsiBi 
amazed  them  still  more  by  stretcbiB^ 
with  the  same  ease,  fourteeochs  and  a- 
teenthek  He  was  declared  the  victor,  b 
1828,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  reomd 
great  applause.  His  striking  soperioon 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  means  a 
its  attainment  must  havc^  been  much  cot 
of  the  ordinary  coune,  and  an  idle  fliay 
wak  circulated  that  he  had  attained  \m 
skill  by  constant  practice  in  a  duB^; 
and  his^trange  looks  and  haggaid  vppm- 
ance  tended  to  confirm  the  repoit  tk 
causes  assigned  for  his  supposed  coDfiB»- 
ment  were  various.  One  was  that  he  hii 
stabbed  or  poisoned  his  wifo.  The  Moiy 
became  universally  believed,  although  »• 
tally  unfounded.  Paganini  was  mm 
fully  aware  of  the  light  in  which  he  a« 
regarded  until  the  theatrical  gazecu  « 
Vienna  dropped  some  broad  hints  ai* 
the  rumored  misdeeds.  Upon  thia^  ^ 
immediately  published  in  the  pafMSi 
statement  in  German  and  in  Italian,  <l^ 
claring  that  he  never  had  offended  sj^nsS 
the  laws,  and  referring  to  the  maginnoa 
of  the  dififerent  states  in  which  be  M 
lived.  His  command  of  the  bedE-MC 
of  the  violin  has  always  been  an  eipeas 
theme  of  wonder.  (For  the  mode  ii 
which  he  acquired  it,  and  fiir  other  p^ 
ticulars  relatiiig  to  him,  see  number  14  « 
the  Fonim  quarUHjf  Rariem  for  A^ 
1831,  and  the  works  there  refoned  i^! 
He  lately  visited  Berlin,  Paris,  hotdm 
and  other  great  cities  of  Europe ;  sad  il 
who  have  heard  him  a^ree  in  deeluvf 
that  the  violin  beeomea,  m  his  hand, sl^ 
tallv  dififerent  instrument  from  what  ihf 
had  ever  supposed  it,  and  most  aans  ■ 
considering  his  peribrmance  pemcte 
He  proposes  to  settle  at  Ftorence.  B| 
son,  now  about  fimr  years  old,  nsf^ 
vrith  him,  and  is  the  object  of  his  i  "^ 
astks  aflifotion. 
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Paqaks  ;  the  wonbippen  of  many  goda, 
the  heathen,  who  were  so  called  by  the 
Christiana,  because,  whenH^onatantiDe  and 
his  sacceasoiB  forbade  the  worahip  of  the 
heathen  deities  in  the  citiea,  its  adherenta 
retued  to  the  villages  (ini^  hence  pagam^ 
countrymen),  where  tney  could  practise 
their  ceremonies  in  secrecy  and  safety. 
In  the  middle  ages,  this  name  was  given 
to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  ChristianB, 
theirs  beinf  considered  the  only  true  reli- 
gion and  divine  revelations ;  but,  in  more 
modem  times,  Mohammedans,  who  wor- 
ship the  one  supreme  God  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  are  not  called   pagans. 
The  idea  of  heathenism  is  of  early  origin. 
Moses  used  every  precaution  to  prevent 
an  intercourse  between  the  Hebrews  and 
heathen  nations,  prescribed  the  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  as  a  requisite  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Hebrew  state,  and  forbade  any 
league  with   the  Ammonites,  Moabites^ 
&«.    When  the  kinss  relaxed  in  the  ob- 
servance of  these  regulationa,  the  prophets 
raised  their  voice  against  the  defecdon. 
The  distinction  between  pagans  and  non- 
pagans,  so  fiur  as  daims  to  a  revelation  are 
concerned,  is  veiy  slight,  since  there  are 
inany  heathenish  people  who  have  tradi- 
tions of  revelations  made  to  them.    We 
also  find  in  some  religions  of  paganism 
(for  example,  with  Zoroaster,  Plato  and 
oocraies)  pure  and  elevated  notions,  and 
preceplB  of  morality,  which  would  not 
disgrace  even  Chrisuanity.  Paganism  has 
likewise  her  moral  heroes,  as  well  as  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.     And  although 
St.  Augustine  declared  that  the  virtues  of 
the  heathens  were  but  splendid  vices,  yet 
this  assertion  is  by  no  means  borne  out 
by  Acts.     The  true  point  of  distinction  is 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  recoffnition 
or  denial  of  one,  universal,  perfect  iBeing, 
that  18^  in  the  reception  of  mono^eism  or 
polytheism.     The  apostie    Paul   speaks 
{Rom.  i,  23)  of  a  law  of  God  written  on 
the  hearts  of  the  gentiles,  or  pagans,  and 
declares  that  paimans  who  live  by  tibds  di- 
vine law  in  their  consciences,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves;  and  that,  to  eveiy  man 
who  does  good,  God  wiU  render  ^  glory, 
honor  and  peace,  to  the  Jew  firat,  but  also 
to  the  gentile,  lor  there  is  no  reniect  of 
vrith  God."     (JUnn.  ii,  10,  15.) 


Clement  of  Alexandriaf  and  many  of  the 
ftthersy  were  of  opinion  that,  as  God  had 
given  prophets  to  the  Jews,  so  he  had 
nused  up  great  men  among  the  heathen, 
and  thus  rendered  both  capable  of  arriving 
at  the  enjoyment  of  divine  happiness. 
These  views,  however,  met  with  strong 
of^KMBtiou.    Augiiatine,  although  he  ac- 
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knowledged  that  the  virtues  of  a  Brutus, 
Decins  and  Regulus  were  subjects  of  ad- 
miration, and  proper  models  of  imitation, 
yet  maintained  the  principle  that  all  the 
noble  and  good  actions  of  the  pagans  were 
done  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  from 
Vfiin  gloiy.  His  views  obtained  such  an 
ascendency,  that  it  came  to  be  a  general^ 
received  opinion  that  the  hope  of  God*s 
grace  and  eternal  happiness  depended  on 
a  belief  in  the  doctnnes  of  the  church. 
Jerome  adopted  an  intermediate  principle, 
attributiag  to  the  heathens  a  willingness 
to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  true  church, 
should  they  become  known  to  them.  If 
tSo^fidta  vrnpUdtay  as  it  is  called, '  be  any 
thing  real,  it  can  only  be  a  debire  and  en- 
deavor to  know  the  truth  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. Others  have  maintained  the 
action  of  divine  grace  on  the  souls  of  heap 
thens,  independent  of  all  instruction  and 
knowledge  on  their  part  The  influence 
which  the  writings  of  Augustine  exercised 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  on  the 
refbrme^^  led  to  the  reception  of  the  dog- 
ma of  the  damnation  of  the  pagans,  whidi 
acquired  a  new  developement  from  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  Marmontel's 
Bdwdre  vras  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne, 
because  it  professed  a  belief  in  the  salva- 
tion of  the  pagans. — See  Meinei^s  .^^^ 
mewe  krituche  GesehidUe  der  Rdigion ; 
Schlegel,  Ueber  dm  Geist  der  Bdit^mtai 
aUer  Zeim  und  FiUker  (2  vols.,  Hanover, 
1819);  Constant,  Swr  la  Rdigwn  (Paris, 
1824).  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
polytheists  is  about  466,000,000;  tiiat  of 
monotiieists,  363,000,000. 

Paoe  (finom  irai(,  child);  a  youth  retain- 
ed in  the  fiunUy  of  a  prmce  or  great  per- 
sonage, as  an  honorable  servant,  to  attend 
in  visits  of  ceremony,  cany  messages, 
bear  up  trains,  robes,  &C.,  and,  at  the 
same  tune,  to  have  a  genteel  education. 
(See  Chtoalnf.) 

Paoet,  Loan.  (See  .^ngUiea,  Mar- 
qms.) 

Paoliajo,  or  Paoliaccio;  the  name 
of  a  comic  mask  in  the  Neapolitan  come- 
dy. The  word  signifies  cui  flitno,  be- 
cause this  is  what  the  poor  fellow  lies  on. 
The  Gennan  term  Pcnaaxo^  for  the  Mmy 
Andrew  in  the  circus,  is  a  corruption  of  this 
word. 

PAeoDA ;  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  other  heathen  nations  of  Southern 
Asia.  They  are  built  of  wood  and  stone, 
on  an  open  place,  which  is  adorned  with 
obdisks,  columns,  and  other  architectural 
works.  They  are  of  ^reat  size  and  height, 
and  embellished  vnth  great  splendor. 
They  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
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tiie  ibur  eods  of  which  are  of  Mjual  len^, 
with  a  lofty,  tower-like  rooi^  divided  into 
(teveral  compartments.  The  nioiK  re- 
markable pa^^odas  are  those  of  Benares, 
8iam,  Pegu,  and  particular^  that  of  Jug- 
gernaut (q.  v.),  in  Oriflsa.  In  the  interior 
of  these  buildjngs,  besides  altars  and  stat- 
ues of  the  god^  there  are  many  curiosi- 
ties. The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagodtu^  and  which  are  often  nu- 
merous^ are  usually  rude  images  of  baked 
earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of 
expression ;  sometimes  clothed,  aiid  some- 
times nude ;  standing  or  sittins  with  the 
legs  crossed,  and  often  of  a  colossal  size. 
—-Small  figures  with  movable  heads, 
.which  are  brought  from  the  East,  are  also 
called  fMi^^odlow. 

Paihe.  Robert  Treat,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  in  1731.  His  ftither  had  been  for 
iome  time  pastor  of  a  church  in  Wey- 
mouth, near  Boston ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  ill  health,  he  had  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  where  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  When  fourteen  years  old,  he 
Decame  a  student  in  Harvard  college,  and, 
iftfter  leaving  it,  kept,  ft>r  a  period,  a  public 
school,  the  fortune  of  his  father  having 
been  greatly  reduced.  He  contributed,  in 
this  way,  to  the  support  of  his  parentS) 
and  likewise  ma<ie  a  voyage  to  Kurope, 
with  the  view  of  acquuing  ampler  means 
for  their  maintenance.  In  1755,  he  acted 
as  chaplain  to  the  troops  of  the  provinces 
at  the  northward,  having  previously  stud- 
ied theology.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  iaW) 
and,  duripg  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
again  kept  a  school  for  his  support  On 
bdng  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  established 
himself  at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol, where  he  resided  for  many  years.  In 
176S2,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  that 
town  to  the  convention  called  by  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the 
abrupt  dissolution  of  thefifeneral  court  by 
governor  Barnard.  In  1770,  he  conducted 
Uie  prosecution,  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
in  the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  in 
the  celebrated  trial  of  captain  Preston  and 
bis  men,  for  the  part  which  they  acted  in 
the  well-known  Boston  massacre.  The 
way  in  which  he  discharged  that  duty 
gave  him  great  reputation.  In  1773,  he 
was  elected  a  rsprasentative  to  the  general 
assemblvfrom  Taunton.  He  was  after- 
wards chosen  a  member  of  the  continental 
(MmgresB,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  The  fbllowinff  year,  he  was  rs- 
sleeted,  and  rendered  important  services 
as  ohainnan  of  the  eommittae  named  for 


the  puipose  of  introducing  the  matnfte- 
ture  of  saltpetre,  which  was  then  but  iinh 
perfectly  understood,  while  the  coIodibI 
were  sufiering  for  the  want  of  pinpowder; 
also  as  a  member  of  a  committee  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  manufiwtuie  of 
cannon  and  other  implements  of  war.  h 
1776^  1777  and  1778,  he  was  also  in  con- 
gress^ and,  in  the  intervals  of  their  Be§> 
sions,  filled  several  important  officei  ia 
Massachusetts.  In  1780,  he  was  sent  M 
the  convention  which  met  in  order  to  de» 
liberate  respecting  a  constitution  for  tint 
commonwealth,  and  of  the  comnunee 
which  framed  the  instrument  he  was  i 
conspicuous  member.  Under  the  govcia- 
ment  which  was  organized,  he  was  aih 
pointed  attomey-eeneral.  This  office  he 
held  until  1790,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  where  he 
continued  to  sit  until  1804.  He  was  then 
seventy-three  yeais  old.  He  died  Mty 
11,  1814,  in  the  eiffhty-fifth  year  of  \m 
age.  As  a  lawver,  Mr.  Paine  acqaired  i 
high  rank :  his  legal  attainments  were  ei- 
tensive,  and  his  strict  fidelity  in  discbaif> 
ing  his  duties  as  attorney-general  giw 
him  the  reputation  of  untiecessary  severitf. 
His  judicial  function^  he  discharged  afalji 
and  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  Tb  filer* 
ary  and  religions  institutions  he  reDderri 
imfKntant  services.  He  was  an  excelleflt 
scholar,  and,  in  quickness  of  apprefaeoeiQa, 
liveliness  of  imagination,  and  general  islel* 
ligence,  he  was  inferior  to  few.  His  memoiy 
was  exceedingly  retentive.  His  convew- 
tion  was  distinguished  for  its  spri^btlloeaii 
and  if  he  was  sometimes  fcmd  of  inddgisg 
in  raillery,  he  evinced  no  ill-bumor  at  be* 
inff  the  subject  of  it  in  his  turn.  He  waf 
a  founder  of  the  American  acadimj,  «- 
tablished  in  Massachusetts  in  1780^  aod 
continued  his  services  to  it  until  hisdeaik 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  confab 
red  on  him  by  Harvard  college. 

Paink,  Thomas;  a  celebrated  polHkil 
and  deistieal  writer,  bom  in  1737,  tf 
Thetfbrd,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  ftdier,i 
Quaker,  was  a  staymaker.  He  i^oritei 
his  education  at  a  grammar  school  io  Ini 
native  niace,  but  attained  to  little  beyoad 
tile  rumments  of  the  Latin  language.  H* 
seems  afterwards  to  have  paid  gre«tanes- 
tioa  to  arithmetic,  and  to  liave  obttisii 
some  knowledge  of  the  mathematica.  b 
early  life,  he  followed  the  business  of  Mfi- 
ther,  and  afterwaids  became  a  groeer  mi^ 
exciseman  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  hot  «tf 
dismissed  for  keeping  a  tobacooniM  sb^ 
which  was  incompatible  with  his  doMS 
The  abilities  whksh  he  displayed  is  • 
pamphlet  written  lo  show  the  pfoprietf  ef 
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odTBocing  the  salaries  of  excisemen, 
soruck  one  of  the  commiaaiooerB,  who 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  doctor 
Franklin,  then  in  London.  The  latter 
recommended  him  to  go  to  America.  He 
took  this  advice,  and,  reaching  Philadel- 
phia in  1774,  in  the  following  Januaiy, 
became  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mag- 
azine, which  he  conducted  with  consider- 
able ability.  Hostilities  having  commenc- 
ed between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  he  composed  his  celebrated 
fMunpblet,  endtled  Common  Sense,  which 
was  written  with  great  vigor.  The  object 
of  this  tract  was  to  recommend  the  se|)a- 
ration  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain. 
For  this  production,  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  voted  him  £500.  He  also 
received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the 
university  of  the  same  province,  and  was 
(Chosen  a  member  of  the  American  philo- 
sophical society.  To  these  rewards  was 
added  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  committee 
for  foreign  affairs,  which,  althoii^h  a  con- 
fidential situation,  did  not  jusdfy  him  in 
assuming  the  title  of  <*  late  secretary  for 
foreign  afiairs,'*  which  he  did  in  the  title- 
pa^  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  While  in  this 
ofiice,  he  published  a  series  of  political 
appeals,  which  he  denominated  the  Oitiff. 
He  was  oblij^ed  to  resign  his  secretariship 
in  1779,  owing  to  his  liavuig  divulged 
some  official  secrets  in  a  controversy  with 
Silas  Deaoe,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraud- 
ulent attempt  to  profit  by  his  agency,  in 
conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores 
from  France.  The  next  year,  he  obtained 
the  appoinUuent  of  clerk  to  the  assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1785,  on  the  re- 
jecdon  of  a  nation  to  appoint  him  histori- 
ographer to  the  U.  Suites,  received  from 
congress  a  donation  of  $3000.  He  also 
received  500  acres  of  laud  from  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  1787,  he  emharke^l  for 
France,  and,  afler  visiung  Paris,,  went  to 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  project  relative  to  the  erection  of  an 
iron  brid^,  of  his  own  invention.  This 
scheme  involved  him  in  pecuniarv  diffi- 
culues,  and,  in  the  courae  of  the  following 
year,  be  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  was 
bailed  by  some  American  merchants.  On 
the  appearan<le  of  Burke's  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  Rights  of  Man,  in  answer  to 
that  celebrated  work.  The  second  port 
was  published  early  in  1792;  and.  May 
21,  iu  that  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
acainst  wicked  and  seditious  publications, 
alluding  to,  but  not  naming,  the  Rights  of 
Man.  On  the  same  day,  the  attomey- 
fsberal  commenced  a  prosecution  against 


Fame  as  the  author  of  that  work.  Whife 
the  trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  national  convention  for  the  de- 
partment of  Calais ;  and,  making  his  es. 
cape,  he  set  off  for  France,  and  arrived 
there  in  Sentember,  1792.  On  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVl,  he  voted  against  the  sen* 
tence  of  death,  proposing  his  imprison- 
ment during  the  war,  and  bis  banishment 
afterwards.  This  conduct  offended  tha 
Jacobins,  and«  towards  the  close  of  1700^ 
he  was  excluded  fix>m  the  convention,  od 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  foreigner 
|thongh  he  had  been  naturalized);  and, 
immediately  afler,  lie  was  arrested,  and 
committed  to  the  Luxembouiv.  Just  be- 
fore his  confinement,  he  had  finished  the 
firat  part  of  his  work  against  revelation, 
entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  being  an  In- 
vestigation of  true  and  fabulous  Tneok>gy ; 
and,  having  confided  it.to  the  care  of  liia 
friend  Joel  Bariow,  it  was  published ;  by 
which  step  he  forfeited  the  countenatica 
of  the  greater  part  of  bis  American  con- 
nexions. On  tlie  fall  of  Robespierre,  he 
was  released,  and,  in  1795,  published,  a| 
Paris,  the  second  part  of  his  Age  of  Rea- 
son ;  and,  in  May,  1796,  addressed  to  tha 
council  of  ^\e  hundred  a  work  endtled 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  System  of 
Finance  in  England,  and  also  published 
his  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Justica, 
Fearful  of  being  captui^  by  En^^iah 
cruieers,  he  remained  in  France  till  Au« 
pist,  1802,  when  he  embarked  for  Amer^ 
ica,  and  reached  Baltimore  the  following 
Octolier.  He  had  lost  his  firat  wife  tha 
year  following  his  marriage,  and,  afler  a 
cohabitation  of  three  yeara  and  a  half,  had 
separated  from  a  second,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, several  yeara  before.  Thus  situated, 
be  obtained  a  female  companion  in  the 
person  of  a  madame  de  bonneville,  the 
wife  of  a  French  bookseller,  who,  with 
her  two  sons,  accompanied  him  to  Amer- 
ica ;  but,  wliatever  was  the  nature  of  this 
connexion  (at  the  age  of  sixty-five  V,  which 
has  been  differently  represented,  tne  hus- 
band and  children,  with  the  wife,  became 
his  chief  legatees.  His  subsequent  life 
was  by  no  means  happy;  for,  although 
occupied  in  various  mechanical  specula- 
tions and  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and 
possessed  of  decent  competence,  his  at- 
tacks upon  religion  had  exceedingly  nar- 
rowed nis  circle  of  acquaintance;  and  his 
habiuial  intemperance  tended  to  the  injury 
of  his  heidtli,  and  the  ultimate  production 
of  a  complication  of  disorders,  to  which 
he  fell  a  victim  June  8, 1809,  in  his  sev- 
enty-third year.  Being  refused  intemieot 
in  the  ground  of  the  society  of  Friends» 
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wbidh  favor  he  had  requested  before  his 
death,  he  was  buried  on  his  own  farm. 
The  strong  part  taken  by  this  extraordina- 

3^  man  in  religion  and  politics  has  pro- 
uced  such  extremes  of  pruse  and  execra- 
tion, that  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of 
unbiased  information,  either  as  to  his 
abilities  or  character,  except  his  writ- 
ings. That  he  possessed  much  native 
vigor  of  intellect,  is  indisputable,  and,  con- 
centrated as  it  became  by  resolute  exclu- 
sion of  multifarious  acquuement,  and  of 
even  a  moderate  recourse  to  books,  it  as- 
sumed, in  his  vmtings,  that  piquancy, 
force  and  simplicity,  which,  of  aft  qual- 
ities, secure  the  largest  share  of  gen- 
eral attention  in  popular  controversy.  The 
political  pamphlets^  letters  and  addresses 
of  paine  are  numerous,  and  niav  be  found 
in  the  collective  editions  of  bis  works. 
They  are  also  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
his  Life  by  Sherwin.  (See  his  Life  by 
Cbeetham  and  Sherwin^ 
Painter's  Colic.  (See  Colic,) 
Painting,  in  a  technical  sense,  is  the 
an  which  represents  the  appearance  of 
natural  objects  on  a  plane  surface  by 
means  of  colors,  so  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  relief.  As  a  nne  art,  its  high- 
est object  is  the  beautiful,  exhibited  in  vis- 
ible forms  by  colors.  The  noblest  field 
of  the  painter  is  that  in  which  he  vies 
with  the  poet,  embodying  ideas,  and  repre- 
sentmg  them  to  the  spectator ;  but,  as  there 
are  innumerable  gradations  in  poetry,  from 
the  most  elevated  epic  or  drama  to  the 
shortest  song,  the  excellence  of  which 
may  consist  merely  in  giving  effect  to  a 
single  sentimeqt or  situation,  comic,  touch- 
ing, &C.,  so  pictures  may  present  all  vari- 
eties from  the  elevated  productions  of  a 
Michel  Angelo,  in  the  Capdla  SiatinOj  to 
the  imaee  of  a  single  dew-drop,  a  leaf,  a 
cat  in  a  Flemish  piece.  And  just  as  taste 
may  degenerate  in  respect  to  poetry,  and 
prefer  insipidity,  bombast  or  false  glitter 
to  true  poetical  beauty,  so  taste  may  de- 
generate, and  has  degenerated,  in  respect 
to  painting;  and  a  portrait,  the  greatest 
praise  of  which  was  that  every  single  hair 
of  the  beard  might  be  seen  by  a  micro- 
scope, has  been  thought  extremely  "  natu- 
ral,''and  valued  more  highly  than  the 
most  poedcal  compositions.  It  is  but  lit- 
tle praise  to  say  of^a  picture,  in  this  sense, 
that  it  is  ruduraL  We  have  spoken 
of  this  subject  in  the  article  Coffyj  where 
the  reader  will  find  some  observations  on 
the  necessity  of  genius  even  in  copying 
nature— -of  genius  which  can  extract  the 
essential,  clunicteristic  ai|d  disdnguishing. 
A  painter  must  have  the  creative  power 


of  a  poet    Why  do  we  fin<^  so  many  por- 
traits appallinghf  like  the  original,  ao  as  to 
be  recognised  at  first  glance,  and  which 
yet  leave  a  disagreeable  impressnoD  ?  The 
reason  is  that  the  painter  copied  with  Cto- 
nese  accuracy  the  form  before  him,  but 
could  not  discover  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  form,  nor  reproduce  the  oii^ 
nal,  breathing  with  life.    The  case  isaoii- 
lar  with  other  objects  of  the  art    Aplaot, 
a  flower,  a  tree,  may  be  so  copied  as  to 
give  the  form  accurately,  and  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  the  appearance  of  life.    To  pro- 
duce this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  eye  for 
the  soul  of  nature,  to  catch  its  hreatbing 
Spirit    Still  more  necessary  is  the  poe^ 
cal  spirit  when  the. artist  undertakes  his 
noblest  work — a  historical    painting.    A 
Parnassus  or  School  of  Athens  by  Rapha- 
el, a  Last  Judgment  by  Michel  Angelo,  an 
Olympus  by  Cornelius,  is  a  poem ;  and  we 
see  also  the  near  reladonship  of  poetiy  and 
painting  from  the  circumstance  of  thetvo 
arts  being  so  ready  to  afford  each  other 
assistance.    The  painter  furuishes  onia- 
nients  and  illustrations  to  the  woiks  of  die 
poet,  and  the  poet  oflen  interprets  inverse 
the  beautiful  productions  or  the  pamter. 
The  great  difference  between  tliem  is  that 
the  painter  can  express  a  state  of  things 
only  during  a  single  moment,  whilst  the 
poet  can  unfold  his  scenes  at  pleasure,' 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pamter  can 
show  much  in  a  moment,  and  therefbit 
make  a  deep  impression,  whilst  the  poet 
can  give  only  word  by  word.    Hence,  al- 
so, the  effect  of  the  representation  of  the 
drama  is  so  great,  because  it  unites,  as  it 
were,  poetry  and  painting — tbe  ear  and 
the  eye  both  receive  at  once.    The  an  of 
painting  is  divided,  according  to  its  sub- 
jects, into  representations  of  man,  of  die 
lower  animals,  and- of  inanimate  nature. 
The  first  are  generally  called  hishntd 
paintings,  even  if  their  subject  is  not  taken 
from  history,  and  inchide  allefforical  and 
mythological,   as  wfeU  as  real  histoikal 
representations.  Even  battle  pieces,  scent? 
from  common  life,  and  portraits,  have  been 
clawed  under  historical  paintings.     Hj*- 
torical  painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art, 
because  it  embraces  man,  the  head  of.  die 
visible  creation — ^man  in  all  bis  relationa. 
The  historical  painter  therefore  must  srodr 
man  in  all  his  situations  and  relations^  fitMB 
^e  anatomy  of  his  figure  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  model  to  the  most  rapid  and  siigbl- 
est  expression  of  feelinff  and  the  ebolli' 
tions  of  deep  and  violent  pasnon.    He 
must  have  technical  skill,  a  practised  9j^ 
and  hand,  and  must  understand  bow  0 
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pwnf^^M  flkiHuNy  exeeuled  fMurts 00  mIo 
IMfoduoe  a  beautiful  compoaittOD ;  and  all 
this  ia  insufficient  without  a  poetic  8|nrit» 
which  can  form  a  striking  conception  of  a 
hiBlorical  event,  or  create  imagioarv  eceoea 
of  beauty.  There  is  a  lemaiicable  paa- 
nge  ID  the  works  of  the  fkrooua  oodhioa- 
er  Maria  von  Weber.  He  speaks  of  the 
impression  which  a  beautiful  landscape 
niakes  upon  him,  a  lovely  or  brilliant  sun- 
set, &c.  Evenr  thing,  he  saysi  presents 
itself  to  his  soul  in  a  mumcal  form,  in  con- 
cords and  discords.  Whatever  be  per- 
ceives resolves  itself  into  music,  and  thus 
becomes  uiily  impressive  to  bis  soul.  This 
is  the  case  with  every  true  artist.  Speak 
of  enable  idea  to  a  sculptor,  and  involun- 
tarily it  will  crystallize  in  a  plastic  form  in 
his  mind.  Read  a  stirring  passage  of  his- 
tory or  an  interesting  poem  to  a  pointer, 
and  the  whole  will  pass  in  pictures  before 
his  imagination.  According  to  the  branch 
of  the  art  which  he  particularly  cultivates 
will  be  the  effect  of  particular  passagesL 
The  comic  painter  will  perceive  the  com- 
ic traits  in  such  passages  just  as  the  satirist 
involuntarily  seizes  upon  the  contrasts 
and  inconsistencies  of  life.  This  must  be, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  efiect  of  natural  con- 
stitution. Ko  one  can  give  himself  this 
power;  yet  it  must  be  cultivated,  if  the 
individual  aims  at  bein^  truly  an  artist; 
for,  though  a  lively  imagination  may  easi- 
\j  embody  interestinff  scenes  in  visible 
ionns,  yet  whoever  has  conversed  with 
artists  has  found  how  difficuk  it  ia  for  a 
young  artist  to  present  upon  canvas  a 
picture  which  he  had  thought  was  dis- 
tinct in  the  highest  degree  in  his  mind. 
To  obtain  this  skill  requires  long  practice 
in  drawing  and  painting:  the  artist  must 
have  executed  numerous  studies,  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  folds  of  dn^ry  and  the 
expression  of  feeling.  But  just  as  poets 
oflen  imagine  that  they  compose  when 
their  minds  onW  connect  unconsciously 
reminiscences  of'^poeins  which  have  made 
A  deep  impressioB  upon  them,  so  painteis 
too  often  believe  they  compose  when  they 
iHit  render  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere. 
On^nalitv  of  mind  is  one  of  the  first  re- 
liuisitesof  a  painter. — Landaeape  painting 
»  not  of  so  vast  an  extent  as  historiciu 
painting,  yet  it  requires  much  study 
Md  gr^  natural  talent  If  landscapes 
*i^  not  copies  of  beautiful  or  favor- 
ite scenery,  if  the  landscape  namter 
^•mpoMs,  he  wishes  to  convey  his  feelings 
expresrively  and  harmoniously  bv  means 
of  natural  objects,  white  the  historical 
painter  is  much  more  objedwe  ;  i.  e.  he 
>^pt«sent8  ideas  and  feelings  not  so  much 
41* 


with  reference  to  their  connaipoD  wit|i 
himself  The  landscape  painter  generally, 
though  not  alwajrs,  indeed,  aims  more  a| 
the  more  e|:preeBiou  pf  feeling;  honce  ip 
more  widfj^cfyn,  (See  Mj^iUm.)  Th« 
landscape  may  become  allegorical  anj 
hiatoriucal  (in  the  meaning  of  the  term  in 
the  art  of  paintinff )  by  being  adorned  with 
figures.  Of  the  former  the  worka  of  th« 
living  landscape  painter  Frederic  are  ex- 
ampiea,  and  of  the  latter  those  of  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Poussin.  But  the  landsoapi) 
painter  must  be  careful  not  to  disturb  to9 
much  the  effect  of  his  landscapes  by  giv- 
ing too  great  importance  to  the  figure^ 
The  chief  study  of  the  landscape  paintef 
is  the  vegetable  worid,  and  none  can  make 
such  use  of  the  whole  worid  of  colors  as  he, 
Yetair,  water,  rocks*  buildings,  all  require te 
be  carefully  studied  by  him.  Flowerand  fiuil 

r'  itinga^  still  life,  and  arabesques,  sboukl 
mentioned  here.  The  first  require, 
more  than  any  other  kinds  of  painting,  the 
imitation  of  nature ;  in  fact,  to  paint  fruiti 
requires  httle  else  than  close  cop^ing^ 
though  even  here  there  would  he  a  differ** 
ence  between  a  naked  copy  of  a  fnul 
made  fer  a  horticultural  socieOr  and  • 
fruit-piece  painted  as  such  by  a  Van  Huy^ 
sum.  There  is,  even  in  firuits,  an  ideal 
beauty  which  niust  animate  the  painter* 
and  the  elements  of  which  he  must  ex- 
tract fivm  nature.  Arabesques  are  the 
wild  creations  of  a  rich  imagination,  and 
not  unlike  the  unrestrained  productions 
of  a  poetical  mind  iu  the  Arabian  Nights  j 
and,  with  all  their  wildness,  they  can  show 
the  genius  of  a  true  artist,  and  ought  to  do 
so,  if  they  claim  to  be  consider^  works 
of  art.  How  fanciful  and  lovely  are  soma 
arabesaues,  where  flowers  and  leaves  en* 
tangle  birds  playing  around  human  figures 
which  end  in  plants  and  fruits  1 — Tbs 
third  chief  division  b  animal  painting* 
more  circumscribed  than  either  histor- 
ical or  landscape  painting,  yet  a  valu- 
able branch  of  the  art,  whose  bijpheat 
aim  is  to  represent  with  truth  and  life  the 
character  of  tlie  difTerent  species  of  ani- 
mals, so  important  an  element  of  surround- 
ing nature.  In  some  cases  this  branch 
approaches  that  of  portrait  painting ;  and, 
as  we  have  said  that  the  latter  requires  the 
power  of  reproducing  not  merely  the  bare 
forms  of  the  individual,  but  his  life  and 
character,  so  it  is,  in  some  cases,  with  ani- 
mals ;  and  the  portraits  of  favorite  race- 
horses would  poorly  sstisfy  the  cormois^ 
seur,  did  they  not  express  the  individual 
chanxeUr^  not  merely  the  bare  form  of  the 
horse.  Other  divisions  of  painting  have 
reference  to  the  technical  part  of  the  art 
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The  encaustic  paintiDg  of  the  ancients 
(see  Encaustics)  is  not  now  known,  thou^ 
the  modern  encaustics  approach  near  it 
We  should  mention  also  painting  on  en- 
amel, on  glass,  on  porcelain  (q.  vA  mosa- 
ic, painting  (q.  y.),  &c.  In  regard  to  the 
%  materials,  there  is  paintingin  fresco  (q.  v.), 
which  belongs  to  painting  in  water  ootors, 
and  miniature  painting  (q.  v.),  painting  in 
pastel  (q.  v.),  and  oil  painting,  (q.  v.)  In 
reference  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
picture  is  made,  we  have  tapestry  painting 
and  wall  painting,  glass  and  porcelain 
painting,  &c. 

0  Htstory  of  Pointtn^.^Painting  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  the  ancient  and 
modem,  because  there  is  a  decided  dif- 
ference between  the  two  periods  of  the 
art  Of  an  Oriental  art  of  painting  be- 
fore the  Greek  and  Roman,  not  much  is 
tn  be  said,  as  respects  those  qualities  which 
make  punting  truly  a  line  art  In  a  full 
^istoiy  of  painting,  indeed,  the*  consider- 
able perfection  to  which  the  Egyptians 
had  carried  the  art  of  representation,  and 
Uie  incomparable  excellence  which  they 
had  reached  in  some  branches  of  the 
technical  parts  of  the  art,  would  require  to 
be  treated  of.  Art,  in  the  true  acceptation 
of  the  word,  says  a  connoisseur,  can  be 
attributed  only  to  the  idealizing  nations, 
who  have  borrowed  their  cultivation  from 
the  Greeks ;  beyond  this  limit  we  find  only 
ftntastic  coloring  toanimate  laige  masses  or 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  picture-writing, 
yet  always  calculated  for  a  sense  dull  in 
respect  to  the  beautifiil,  capable  of  being 
affected  only  by  glaring  colors,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  custom  and  worship. 
Only  in  countries  where  alphabetical 
writing  existed,  could  painting  elevate  it- 
self to  a  fine  art  Wherever  painting  re- 
mained fiiithfiil  to  its  first  object, — ^that  of 
conveying  historical  information, — ^it  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  beautiful  to  the 
significant  In  Egypt  and  Mexico,  the 
art  of  painting  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
intended  to  convey  certain  information  "by 
a  bare  imitation  of  objects.  The  early 
Hindoo  viras  indemnified,  by  the  variegar 
ted  charms  of  the  colors  which  his  coun- 
try affi)nled,  for  the  want  of  purity  and 
correcmess  of  drawing.  With  the  ancient 
Perrians,  also,  the  art  of  painting  was  un- 
doubtedly what  it  is  still,  an  irregular  mix- 
ture of  colors,  fantastic  images,  without 
design  and  keeping.  With  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  so  decidedly  influenced  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  Greeks,  the  art  of  pointing 
was  chiefly  the  offipring  of  religious  wants^ 
and  stood  in  a  close  yet  subordinate  rela- 
lioD  to  sculpture  and  architecture.   Egyp- 


tian pictures  are  found,  of  the  most  Aicieat 
times,  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  ia 
tombs,  on  the  covers  and  comna  of  miiiii> 
mies,  and  on  the  rolls  of  papyrus.  Bebo- 
ni  and  GhampoUion  agree  as  to  the  gnu 
beauty  which  these  pictures,  sull  briUiait 
on  the  walls,  impart  to  the  venerable  moa- 
umentB  of  Eigypt  They  are  hieroglyphic 
or  historical  representations,  painted  woria 
of  sculpture,  consisting  of  deefdy-cot 
lines,  filled  vrith  colors  or  metals,  as  ii 
the  Isiac  table — a  roost  impomot 
monument  of  that  species.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  and  catacombs  are 
colossal  -figures^  painted  with  deep  out- 
lines, and  surrounded  by  smaller  fMctorea 
In  these  also  the  claims  of  taste  appear 
subordinate  to  cleamess  of  ezpresBoo, 
and  the  durability  of  the  colors,  imich  are 
laid  on  without  half  tints  and  shadea.  At 
a  later  period,  this  Egyptian  jpaiDting  be- 
came common  in  Rome. — See,  amoog 
other  works,  Bdttiger's  Idcen  xur  ,^bMr 
ologie  dor  Mderei  (vol.  i,  Dreedeo,  1811). 
We  find  the  eldest  Greek  school  of  paint- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
islands.  Fortunate  circumstances  hero 
gave  an  early  impulse  to  the  art,  the  rudi- 
ments of  which  we  find  even  in  the  Ho- 
meric times,  in  the  colored  carpets  and 
weavings.  A  representation  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Magnesiaus  (719  B.  C.),  by  Buhi^ 
chus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  coosideia- 
ble  picture  ;  yet  the  accounts  which  wa 
have  of  it  are  probably  exaggerated. 
From  this  source  the  Greek  colonies  in  It- 
aly and  Sicily  are  said  to  have  received 
the  germs  of  the  art  In  Greece  Proper, 
also,  we  find  the  art  of  painting  orwDoUy 
a  companion  of  sculpture  for  reugious 
purposes.  The  idols  of  the  original  sav- 
age Greek  were  most  probaUy  colored,  as 
that,  even  in  later  times,  it  wna  long  befiae 
the  Greek  could  resolve  entirely  to  give  up 
coloring  his  statues.  The  last  remnaal 
of  this  was  the  coloring  of  the  eyes^  or  the 
making  them  of  enamel  and  stones.  It 
was  long  before  painting  amveared  in  sapred 
pictures  independent  of  the  plastic  art. 
The  cornices  of  the  temples,  the  reUeci  of 
the  pediments,  the  salleries,  &c^  wen 
originally  painted.  The  proper  art  of 
pajoting  must  have  proceeded  from  draw- 
ing, which  commenced  viith  fixing  tha 
outlines  of  shadows.  From  drawings  the 
first  step  was  to  monochromes.  Tha 
next  step  was  to  paint  the 
with  one  color,  then  to  re|»esent 
roundness  of  the  body  by  light,  shade  i 
gradation  of  color.  The  most 
remnants  of  this  way  of  painting  are  lbs 
pictures  on  vases  vrith  black  figim%  aui- 
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ilajr  to  MlAouetteff.  This  manner  was  con- 
tinued till  late.  The  gh^  which  was 
used  in  painting  on  color^  wax  tables, 
prepared  skins  of  animals,  and  smoothed 
tablets  of  box-wood,  sufficed  for  the  lin* 
ear  drawing,  which,  according  to  the  an- 
ecdote of  Apelles  (q.  v.)  and  Protogenes, 
must  have  reached  great  perfection  among 
the  Greeks.  The  pokfchrome^  the  drawing 
with  different  colors,  supposed  a  more  ar- 
tificial instrument — the  brush,  moved  by 
the  hand  with  greater  ease  and  freedom. 
Among  the  few  artists  of  this  period, 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us,  is 
Penaenus,  the  cousin  and  assistant  of  Phid- 
ias. He  was  the  first  who  contended  for 
the  prize  of  painting  at  the  public  games 
at  Corinth  and  Delphi.  His  wall  pictures 
in  the  Atheussum  at  Elis,  his  pictures  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  the  painting 
of  the  PcBciJe  in  Athens,  with  the  battle 
of  Marathon,-  tosether  with  his  portraits  of 
the  Greek  and  Persian  senerals  in  several 
pictures,  have  brought  bis  name  to  us,  as 
well  as  his  painting  and  ornamenting  of 
the  statue  of  Jupiter.  In  general,  we  must 
observe  that  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  makes  an  epoch  in  the  art  of 
painting,  as  in  eveiy  other  fine  art  in 
Greece.  Perhaps  it  was  (it  an  earlier  period 
that  Mycon  painted.  He  was  the  rival  of 
Poly^iotus,  and  also  ornamented  the 
PcBcile  and  the  Theseum  with  representa- 
tions of  the  battles  of  tlie  Amazons  and 
Centaurs.  In  Polygnotus(q.  v.)  of  Thasos 
the  art  of  painting  attained  independence 
about  420  B.  C.  His  merit  consists  in  a 
greater  and  livelier  expression,  in  variety  of 
drapery  and  symmetrical  distribution  of  fig- 
ures. In  the  distribution  of  ligh  t  and  shade, 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  (404  B.  C.)  seems 
to  have  much  advanced  tlie  art  Zeuxis 
(q.  v.),  about  378  B.  C,  elevated  the  art 
to  beauty :  he  exhibited  a  canon  of  beauty 
in  his  &mous  Helen.  His  rival,  Parrha- 
sius  of  Ephesus,  inclined  more  to  grace, 
or  the  female  expression  of  beauty.  His 
pure  proportions  and  his  graceful  color- 
ing renderea  him  famous.  Timanthes  of 
SamoB  attained  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection in  expression.  Apelles  (q.  v.)  con- 
nected with  the  utmost  truth  of  nature  a 
flattering  coloring,  and  is  called  a  master 
in  portrait  painting.  Afler  him  painting 
sunk  into  artificial  prettiness  and  insipid- 
ity, and  even  devoted  itself  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  ordinary  and  vuljear  subjects 
{iyparagrapkyy  Among  the  Romans,  this 
art  awaken^  littie  interest  At  an  early 
period,  they  knew  only  the  paintings  of 
the  Etruscans ;  and  Fabius,  who  was  sur- 
named  /itcfor,  stands  alone  in  the  aimals 


of  Roman  art  At  a  later  period,  the 
Greeks  became  the  teachers  of  tlie  Romans, 
when  their  civic  virtue  had  already  gone, 
and  luxury  had  taken  its  place.  Many 
monuments  of  the  ancient  art  of  painting 
have  been  discovered  in  the  tombs  ana 
baths  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  other  places 
of  Italy,  which  consist  chiefly  of  fresco 
paintings  and  mosaic  woric.  The  number 
of  existing  monuments  of  Greek  and  Ro« 
man  jiainting,  however,  is  so  small,  diat  the 
inquirer  must  often  be  satisfied  with  mere 
conjectures,  asasted  by  comparison  with 
the  works  of  these  nations  in  other  arts, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  classic  authors. 
Yet  learned  archfeologists  seem  to  ac« 
knowled^  universally  that  the  art  of 
painting  m  antiquity  luways  remained  be- 
hind sculpture,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 
degree  of  its  employment  as  of  its  perfec- 
tion. Hence  the  well  known  opinion 
that  painting  was  then  more  plastic.  In 
consequence  of  a  number  of  causes,  both 
intellectiul  and  physical,  sculpture  was 
more  cultivated  with  the  Greeks  ;  and 
painting  was  influenced  by  this  circum- 
stance. The  form,  even  in  painting,  pre- 
dominated bver  the  charm  of^coloring,  and 
the  expression  which  it  conveys.  Tlie 
contour  and  the  local  colors  seem  to  have 
been  perfected  in  a  great  degree ;  the  per- 
spective much  less.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  whether  the  ancients  had  any 
knowledge  of  peispective ;  but,  as  perspec- 
tive is  not  to  be  dispensed  with  in  any 
representation  on  a  plane  surface,  and  as 
the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
geometry  and  optics,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  possessed,  in  some  limited 
degree,  the  use  of  fierspecttve.  It  is  more 
certain  that  they  were  ignorant  of  chiaro- 
acuro.  Their  art  of  painting,  indeed,  w&s 
limited  chiefly  to  the  representation  of 
historical  situations  and  of  animals ;  but 
landscape  painting  remained  compara- 
tively uncultivated,  because  this  branch 
depends  more  than  the  others  upon  the 
perfection  of  coloring  and  the  charm  of 
ckkaro-aeuro, — For  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient art  of  painting,  see,  among  oilter 
works,  Junius  De  Pictura  Veterum  (edit 
Gnevius,  Rottenlam,  16M) ;  Durand's  His- 
toire  de  la  Peinivre  ancienne  (afler  Pliny 
liondon,  1725);  Tumbull's  Treatise  on 
Ancient  Pamture,  &c.  (T^ondon,  1740) ; 
Vine.  Requeno's  Sa^gi  sid  RistahUimento 
delP  anitca  ArU  de^  Greet  e  de'  Romani  Pit- 
iari  (new  edition,  Panna,  1787,  2  vols.); 
Andr.  Riem,  Ueher  die  Malerci  der  Alien 
(Berlin,  1787,  4to.) ;  Grund,  Uebtr  die  Ma- 
Urei  der  Griechen  (Dresden,  1810, 1811,  2 
vols.) ;  and  Bottiger's  work  above-mention- 
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6dL  Respeedfig  the  motAriab,  and  the  tech- 
nical put  of  pointiDg  among  the  Qreeka 
and  ItaliaDSi  aee  Hiit,  in  the  Tranaactione 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  from  1798  to 
1803,  and  StiegUtz,  Utbar  dU  Mdafarhen 
dor  ChueheH  und  R&mer  (Leipsic,  1817), 
Copies  of  antique  pictures,  particulurly 
Roman  ones,  are  found  in  the  worka  of 
Bartoli  and  Bellori  (e.  g.  ReeueU  du  Pern- 
hares  ontiguet,  Paris,  1757  and  17841  in 
which  aeveial  fresco  paintings  (e.  g.  those 
found  in  the  eoBa  di  P%to]  are  deacrioed  and 
copied ;  also  iu  Carietti's  and  Pence's  de- 
scriptions of  tlie  b^ths  of  Titus,  and  in  the 
collttction  of  the  antiquities  of  Hercuhi- 
neuin,  and  Miiiingen's  Peiaiures  atUiquet 
(Rome,  1813).  The  art  of  paintuig attain- 
ed a  greater  perfection  aner  the  intro- 
ducdon  of  Christianity ;  nay,  it  became 
predominant  over  the  plastic  art  In 
Christian  or  modem  times,  sentiment, 
ieeling,  became  a  prominent  feature  of 
works  of  art ;  and  these  can  be  expressed 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  per- 
fectly by  colors  than  by  the  rigid  forms 
of  sculpture.  For  this  reason  tlie  modem 
or  Cliristian  period  has,  in  respect  to  the 
fine  arts,  been  termed  romanHCf  in  contra- 
distinction to  cUusie  (q.  v.);  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  art  of  painting  is  called 
preeminentiy  romantic,  as  is  also  the  mod- 
ern art  of  music.  The  baron  de  Rumohr 
maintains  that  the  first  application  of  the 
art  of  painting  to  Christian  subjects  took 
place  in  sepulchres.  The  later  Grecian 
school  or  art  is  generally  considered  as  the 
common  parent  of  the  whole  modern  art 
of  polluting  in  Europe.  Properly  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  transition  from  ancient  to 
modern  art  With  Constantine,  modem 
art  travelled  to  Constantinople,  which  he 
founded  on  die  site  of  die  ancient  Byzan- 
tium (A.  D.  330),  and  many  pictures  and 
statues  accompanied  him.  (See  Heyne 
in  the  CommtnL  Soc.  G&Um^^  vol.  xi.) 
In  the  later  period  of  paganism,  Greek 
and  Roman  art  were  so  blended  that  no 
difierence  existed  between  them,  until  the 
oonquest  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  In 
the  pictures  of  the  time  of  Justinian,  the 
mechanical  skill  of  former  times  was  pre- 
served, though  the  art,  in  its  higher  requi- 
sites, had  deteriorated.  (See  Byzantine 
Jtt)  We  often  find  mention  in  this  pe- 
riod of  works  in  mosaic,  and  encaustic 
painting  seems  still  to  have  been  in  vogue. 
(See  Fiorillo's  HUtory  of  Painting,  voL  i, 
p,  30.)  In  the  fourth  centuiy,  and  still 
more  in  the  fifUi,  the  custom  of  placing 
pictures  of  saints  in  the  churches  became 
more  and  more  common,  both  in  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  church.    This 


custom  inspiped  the  aitists  with  a  new  EM^ 
and  the  Christian  reli^on,  or,  to  wpetk  mora 
property,  the  Christiao  wonhip,  beeiM 
the  field  in  which  the  modem  ait  grew 
and  flourished.  Not  unfrequeotly  tin  «t 
contributed  to  the  propagation  (tf  the  re- 
ligion. It  sufieied  much,  however,  tuider 
the  sway  of  barbarous  tribes ;  but  it  serer 
ceased  entirely,  end  was  ibsierHl  by  thi 
popes  and  bishops.  Pictures  of  a  rdigioai 
kind  were  esteemed,  particubriy  in  du 
West,  and  npany  legends  of  their  npir- 
natural  origin  were  difiRiaed  amoog  ilw 
credulous.  But  from  726  the  kodocImb 
(q.  V.)  arose,  and  many  Greek  arUBiseni- 
grated  to  ludy.  Here  the  art  was  cbie^ 
cherished ;  yet  the  painters  diminished  ii 
number  from  the  ninth  century.  lotb 
thirteenth  century  began  aYiewperiodoftlN 
art  in  Italy.  The  representatives  of  the 
Italian  school  are  Michel  Angelo,  Cocnf- 
gio,  Raphael,  Titian,  &c.  TheireodeaTV 
was  to  present  the  beautiful  in  the  noblea 
forms,  and  to  transfer  the  ideal  of  tbe  id- 
tique  to  the  art  of  painting.  (See  Kota 
,M.)  Another  branch  of^the  ByzaotiM 
art  was  the  Rhenish  or  oki  Cologne 
school,  which  extends  from  the  fbuneeotk 
century  to  the  fifteenth.  Its  woiks  ban 
the  decided  stamp  of  tbe  Byzantine 
school,  which  ceases  with  the  brotben 
£y ck,  who  i  mitated  nature.    Their  ezao- 

Ele  was  followed  and  improved  upon  hf 
[emiing,  Meckenem,  Michel  Wolgemudii 
Martin  Schon,  and  the  paintere  of  the  ox- 
teenth  century,  Luke  of  Leyden,  Ab 
D(irer,  Scboreel,  Mabuse,  Bernard  of  Ot- 
ley,  &c  Some  maintain,  that  there  eie 
but  two  schools  essentially  different,— 4b 
Italian  and  the  Netherlandish,— while  the 
German,  French  and  English  artitti  JM- 
long  to  the  one  or  the  other,  Bcem^ 
to  the  character  of  then-  woric&  (For  ike 
Netheriandish  school,  which  again  w« 
divided  into  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  e* 
J>rdkaiandi8h School ;9ee9Aao  Ctrwumtd 
Fhrnck  Art,  in  the  articles  Gtrmsny,  aid 
fhmce.) — ^The  true  creator  of  moiieiB 
landscape  painting  was  Giorgione^  bon 
1477.  The  FlemiMi  painter  Mathew  Bril 
who  is  generally  considered  the  fbun^ 
of  this  branch,  painted  landscapes  sefO^ 
years  later.— See  Defveithes's  lEttrin  m 
VAi  de  Paysage  dtpwM  la  RtnmutmK  if 
Beaux  Arit  i^qufau  XVme  SieeU  {?tnti 
1832),  and  JTkime  du  Paytage,  fay  At 
same. — ^Tlie  recent  endeavom  oc  the  fit- 
ropean  nations  and  the  Aromcansdoo* 
form  so  connected  a  whole  as  tbe  Gnek 
art.  For  some  time  the  art  of  paiataf 
had  sunlc  from  its  highest  desnnstiast 
landscape  and  portrait  prevailed,  and  '^  i 
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many  countries  continue  to  do  bo,  while* 
engravings'  multiplied  the  masterpieces 
of  former  ages.  In  France,  the  revolution, 
and  ailerwuds  the  warlike  period  of  Na- 
poleon, gave  birth  to  several  great  histor- 
ical paintings,  some  of  which  contain  un- 
common beauties,  though  in  general  the 
style  IS  not  popular  out  of  France.  The 
theory  of  pamting  has  been  much  devel- 
oped in  its  technical  parts,  i.  e.  drawing, 
perspective,  coloring,  &c^  more  thata  in 
its  higher  departments,  which  may  be 
found  treated  of  in  the  woAs  of  Cenni- 
ni,  Leonardo  da  *Vinci,  Mengs,  Algarotti, 
De  Piles,  Watelet,  Du  Bos,  Richardson, 
Reynolds,  Dan.  Webb,  Leasing  (in  his 
Laocoon),  Wmckelmann,  Fuseli,  Fiorillo, 
Goihe.  For  the  well  known  works  of 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  see  these  articles. 
Rumohr's  Italian  Researches  (Berlin, 
1827,  2  vols.),  and  Memes's  History  of 
Sculpture,  painting,  and  Architecture,  re- 
]>iinted  from  Constable's  Edinburgh  Mis- 
cellany (Boston,  1831],  are  also  valuable. 

Paint iNO  on  Glass.  (See  GUas,  vol. 
T,  page  510.) 

Paisieu.0,  Giovanni ;  a  celebrated  sing- 
er and  musician,  the  son  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  of  Tarento,  in  Italy,  where  he  was 
born  in  1741.  From  the  age  of  five  to  that 
of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  by  his  fatlier  at 
the  Jesuits'  colleffe  in  his  native  city, 
where  his  musical  talents  first  exhibited 
themselves  in  the  matin  services  perform- 
ed in  die  chapel ;  and  the  chevalier  Car- 
ducci,  who  superintended  the  choir,  ore- 
vailed  upon  his  friends  to  send  him  to  Na- 
ples for  further  instruction  in  the  science. 
Accordingly,  in  1754,  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Durante,  at  the 
conservatory  of  St.  Onofno,  where  his 
progress  wtiis  very  rapid  ;  and,  in  1763,  his 
first  opera  (La  Papula)  was  performed, 
with  great  applause,  at  the  Marsigli  thea- 
tre, in  Bologna.  From  this  period  com- 
menced a  long  career  of  success,  which 
attended  him  at  Modena,  Parma,  Venice, 
Rome,  Mihm,  Naples  and  Florence,  till, 
in  17$^  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  Catharine  II  of  Russia,  who  set- 
tled on  him  a  pensaon  of  4000  roubles,  with 
a  country  house  and  other  advantages,  in 
his  capacity  of  musical  tutor  to  theerand- 
diicheas.  In  Russia  he  remained  nine 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Naples,  visit- 
mg  Vienna  in  his  way,  and  continued  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  IV  till  the  court 
retired  into  Sicily.  On  the  French  revo- 
lution extending  to  Naples,  Paisiello,  who 
remained  behind,  received  from  the  repub- 
lican government,  now  established,  the 
appointment  of  composer,  to  the  nation. 


On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family 
he  foil  into  disgrace,  but,  at  the  expiration 
of  two  years,  was  restored  to  his  situation. 
Napoleon  afterwards  sent  him  an  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Paris,  which  he  accepted, 
but  declined  the  directorehip  of  the  impe- 
rial academy,  which  was  offered  to  his  ac- 
ceptance^ contenting  himself  with  that 
or  the  chapel.  After  remaining  in  the 
French  capital  nearly  three  years,  his  own 
health  and  that  of  bis  wife  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  where,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  made  chamber- 
musician  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  from  Napoleon  the  cor- 
don of  the  legion  of  honor  and  a  pension 
of  1000  firanca  In  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued under  Murat,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  and  scientific  as  well 
as  musical  societies,  especially  of  the  Na- 
poleon academy  of  Lucca,  the  Italian  acad- 
emy of  Leghorn,  and  the  French  institute. 
There  are  few  composera  who  have  ^v- 
en  greater  proofs  of  mdustiy  than  Paisiel- 
lo, or  whose  works  have  met  with  greater 
success  all  over  Europe.  His  operas,  se- 
rious and  comic,  exceed  seventy,  besides 
a  great  variety  of  ballets,  cantatas,  and 
some  sacred  music  of  great  merit.  He 
died  in  1816,  at  Naples,  and  was  honored 
with  a  public  funeral.  Simplicity,  ele- 
gance and  correctness  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  style,  while  his  grace  and  fresh- 
ness of  melody,  in  which  he  has  far  sur« 
passed  most  other  composers^  have  made 
nim  a  model  to  numerous  imitators. 

Paislet  ;  a  large  and  opulent  manuftc- 
turing  town  of  Scodand,  on  the  White 
Cart.  The  chief  architectural  ornament 
of  the  town  is  the  abbey  church.  The 
abbey  was  founded  in  1160.  Paisley  has 
been  long  celebrated  on  account  of  some 
of  its  branches  of  manufacture.  About 
5000  looms  are  employed  in  the  fancy 
muslin  manufacture.  The  weaving  of 
coarse  cottons  for  printing,  and  of  cotton 
sheeting,  is  also  extensDvely  carried  on. 
Shawls,  scarfs  and  plaids,  both  of  silk  and 
cotton,  and  also  of  silk  mixed  with  Meri- 
no wool,  are  extensively  manufactured. 
In  1605,  since  which  time  the  trade  has 
not  much  changed,  it  was  estimated  that 
20/250  persons  were  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  muslin ;  240  in  that  of  silk, 
7000  in  cotton  spinning,  1440  in  threads, 
and  100  in  incle  or  tape.  Population,  in- 
cluding Abbey  parish,  47,003 ;  seven  miles 
south  by  west  from  Glasgow ;  Ion.  4^  22^ 
W.;  lat55°58'N. 

Paladin.  This  was  the  name  former 
ly  given  to  the  knights-errant,  who  wan 
dered  about  the  earth  to  give  proofs  of 
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their  yahr  and  their  cailantfy.  They 
obliged  every  knight  wlioni  they  met  in 
their  travels  to  aciuiowledge  their  mistren 
as  unrivalled  in  beauty,  or,  in  case  of  re- 
Aisal,  to  engage  in  inoita]  oombaL  The 
first  adventurers  of  this  kind  mentioned  in 
the  old  romances  belong  to  the  round  ta- 
ble of  king  Arthur  in  England ;  the  most 
fiimous  of  them  was  the  beautiful  Lance- 
lot of  the  lake.  After  him  Amadis  of 
Gaul  held  a  high  place  among  the  knights 
errant;  and,  still  later,  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  was  his  (so  called)  nephew,  the 
brave  Roland,  or  Orlando.— The  histonr 
O^'knight-enrantry  is  as  much  mingled  with 
fiibulous  stories  as  the  accounts  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.  The  name  of  jkdadinm 
derived  eitlier  from  p€datmu$  or  from  oa- 
lugj  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden 
spear  or  lance,  which  these  knights  com- 
monly tarried  as  their  weapon,  together 
with  the  sword. 

Palssmon.    (See  MeUcerta.) 

PAiiAo^aitpBT,  the  science  of  decipher- 
ing ancient  written  monuments^  not  only 
teaches  how  to  read  old  writings,  but  to 
separate  their  constituent  parts ;  to  ascend, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  their  sources,  and  to 
follow  all  the  changes  which  one  and  the 
same  writing  may  have  gone  through  by 
the  la^  of  years,  showing  likewise  the 
alterations  which  several  kindred  dialects 
have  uodergoae  after  their  sejMinlion  from 
the  common  stock.  This  is  the  defini- 
tion given  by  Kopp,  whom  Gennany 
BOW  esteems  the  first  among  her  pale- 
ographers. The  province  of  paboography 
extends,  therefbrs,  to  every  thing  written, 
and  is  consequently  increasing  every  day 
by  the  new  discoveries  of  written  monu- 
ments in  countries  formerly  inaccessible. 
]t  is  distinguished  from  diplomatics,  how- 
ever, by  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
has  to  deid  with  public  and  official  docu- 
ments illustrative  of  histonr  since  the  fifth 
century.  PalsBography  first  received  a 
scientific  form  drom  Jlemard  de  M ontfau- 
con's  Palaograpkia  Qntca,  Barthelemy, 
the  author  of  the  Travels  of  the  Young 
Anaclmrais,  by  his  Esfoi  (Ptme  PaUogra^ 
phie  J\rami»maHque.(Mem.  de  PAcadhnie  des 
Jtucriptionif  tome  xxiv,  dO\  put  th^  paleog- 
raphy of  the  Semitic  languages  on  a  foot- 
ing corresponding  to  that  of  the  classic. 
Hegel,  in  bis  palieographic  fragments  (On 
the  Writing  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks, 
Beriin,  1816),  and  Hartmann  of  Rostock  in 
his  Investigations  concerning  Asiatic  Mon- 
uments^ have  ffTPOtly  enriched  the  science. 
The  greatest  difllculty  has  been  found  in 
Ibose  abbreviations  which  in  Lstin  docu- 


;nenti  have  been  known  l^  the  Bsms  «f 
not<B  (tnmumo,  and  were  in  use  uduI  iIm 
tenth  century.  After  many  unsuceMfiil 
attempts^  they  have  been  wonderfiiMy  a- 
plained  by  the  sagacity  of  Kopp.  Thii 
study  has  been  a  fiivorite  one  la  Fruee 
since  the  time  of  the  benedictine  Sl  Ham; 
The  Cvrpui  hucnpHamm  of  Bockh, 
which  is  appearing  at  Beriin,  is  ezpecied 
to  throw  much  tignt  on  the  inscripdooi 
of  ancient  Greece. 

Pauephatus;  an  ante-Homeric  poet  of 
Athens.  Another  Palsepbatus,  probably 
of  the  fourth  century  (ai5emding  to  soim^ 
of  Athens  $  according  to  others,  fimn  Pk- 
ros  or  from  Priene),  left  five  boob  Os 
Incredible  Things,  in  which  mytfauM 
are  explained  allegorically.  It  is  geoenl- 
}y  printed  together  with  £aop.  The  be* 
edition  of  the  separate  work  is  by  FiKbtf 
(Leipsic,  1780). 
PAI.ASTRA.  (See  GysMiaiuMi.) 
Palafox.  (See  Saraga$$a.) 
Palais  Rotal,  in  Paris.  This  pslie^ 
with  its  ^parden^  its  courts,  its  aalleries  lad 
arcades,  is  the  central  pomt  of  pleasure  is 
Paris.  It  was  bulk  in  1GG3,  by  cardiod 
Richelieu,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  ^alw 
eardinaL  He  bequeathed  it  to  Losii 
XIII,  after  whose  death  Anne  of  Austra 
entered  it,  in  1643,  with  her  infiut  bob, 
Ijouis  XIV,  (quitting  the  Louvre,  when 
she  had  previously  resided.  FVom  tfasi 
time  k  has  borne  the  nameof  ^okai  nff 
Louis  XIV  resigned  the  occupatioD  of  it 
to  his  brother,  and  at  hist  gave  it  to  bii 
grandson,  the  duke  of  Chartre&  Sian 
then,  it  has  remained  in  the  fiuuily  of  0^ 
leans,  which  made  it  their  abode  in- 
tU  1791,  and  returned  thither  in  1816 
Frenchmen  who  remember  it  as  it  was  io 
the  last  century,  speak  with  rapture  of  thf 
great  avenue  of  cbesmut  trees,  which  for- 
meriy  extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden.  From  11  o'clock  in  the  moniiiy 
it  was  crowded  with  people ;  there  wot 
seats  on  each  side,  which  were  alwtj* 
filled  with  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  eons- 
tries.  In  the  centre  was  a  tree— the  6- 
mousor^  de  Cracovie ;  under  its  shade  tbt 
politicians  deckled  the  fiite  of  the  worid: 
this  wss  ever  the  most  liberal  spot  in  Fm 
The  trees  were  afterwards  superseded 
by  rows  of  hooksellers^  and  jewellei^ 
shops,  gambling  and  coffee  hoase%  tfaear 
tres,  and  other  establishments  of  die  fcisd. 
This  assemblage  brought  a  rich  revesot 
to  the  duke.  The  waikens  avenged  tbesh 
selves  with  jokes,  fyr  the  loss  of  tbdr 
beautiful  trees:  they  called  the  duke  iht 
tgorgeur  dei  ombrtM,  In  three  yev^ 
two  of  the  great  wings  were  fintfM^ 
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the  arcades  of  which  wefe  immediately 
croveded  with  splendid  shops.    New  rows 
of  trees  were  planted,  but  thev  did  not 
flourish,  probably  on  account  of  the  dust 
raised  by  the  crowd,  which  peroetua)!^ 
throngs  the  garden.    The  th^dtn  Fhmfat$ 
was  dso  placed  in  the  jmlaia  roya^  and 
yet  remains  there.    Dunng  the  revolution, 
the  duke  called  this  palace  the  palais  iga^^ 
hU.    In  1802,  it  had,  for  a  short  time,  the 
name  of  palais  du  tribunat.    The  principal 
eounnce  to  the  palais  royal  is  upon  the 
rue  SL  HanorL    The  front  is  seen  from 
the  chateau  (PEau — a  buildinff  containing 
the  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  Tuileries 
and  palais  royal.    The  two  front  wings, 
with  Ionic  and  Doric  pillars  (each  of  which 
is  adorned  with  a  pediment  and  statues 
by  Pajou),  are  joined  together  by  a  Doric 
portico.    Three  gates  imord  entrance  to 
the  palace.    Upon  entering  the  first  court, 
the   two   wings   of  the  buildings  here 
sppear   adorned  with  Ionic  and  Doric 
piliars.    Between  them  is  tlie  outer  court, 
which   leads  from  the  first   court    into 
the  second  (la   covr   romle^      Massive 
Doric  pillare  arise  on  each  side,  but  their 
effect  is  destroyed  by  the  number  of  the 
booths  and  shops,    which  are  crowded 
together  about  them.    The  second  court 
is  separated  fivm  the  garden  by  wooden 
galieries,  and  there  the  booksellers  and 
pamphlet  sellers,  the  milliners  and  riband 
venders,  exhibit  the  articles  in  which  they 
deal.    Through  this  galerie  de  hois  one 
enters  the  fairy  land  of  the  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  its  splendid  arcades.    This 
garden  has  no  shade ;  it  is  stiff  and  drv ; 
the  ground  is  bard-pounded  gravel;  tfie 
trees  are  small  and  quickly  withered,  being 
struck  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun. 
But  the  efifect  of  the  arcades  and  pavil- 
ions, especially  in  the  evening,  when  they 
are  brilliantly  illuminated,  is  truly  splen- 
did.   The  two  side  wings  have  a  length 
of  700  foet,  and  the  opposite  ones  a  length 
of  300.    They  are  all  of  similar  form. 
Fluted  pilasters,  of  the  Composite  order, 
surround  the  building,  and  support  a  bal- 
ustrade,   upon  which  are  vases,  which 
cover  its  whole  length.     On  the  level 
ground,  a  vaulted  gallery  surrounds  the 
Building,  with  180  arcades,  between  every 
two  of  which  is  suspended  a  large  lamp. 
They  terminate,  on  both  sides,  in  two 
vestibules,  adorned  with  magnificent  col- 
umns.    The    intervals   are    ornamented 
with  festoons  and  bass-reliefs.    Over  the 
arcades  is  the  first  story,  with  high  win- 
dows, proportionate  to  the  building ;  above 
this^  tlie  second  stoiy,  with  lower  win- 
dows ;  and  above  this,  the  windows  in  the 


roo^  befbra  which  rani  the  teitaee.  Hero 
gpntifications  are  held  out  to  every  appe- 
tite and  desire.  The  book  sbope  aifoiti 
the  oldest  and  the  newest,  the  most  scien- 
tific and  the  most  frivolous  books.  Cele- 
brated and  unknown  writers  here  meet, 
and  the  place  swarms  with  critics  and 
amateurs.  A  splendid  jeweller's  shop^ 
which  fills  three  arcades,  is,  in  the  even- 
ing, lighted  up  by  more  tfmn  50  wax 
Kghts,  and  large  mirrore  increase  the 
light  and  the  play  of  colors.  The  elegant 
shope  of  the  millinera  afford  all  thai  fancy 
can  create  with  riband  and  gauze,  with 
fiowera  and^eathers.  One  lofly  aroh 
glittera  with  brilliant  silk  stufib;  another, 
with  the  finest  cloths,  the  richest  Eastern 
shawls,  or  the  most  delicate  embroldeiY. 
Shope  with  watches  of  eveiy  kind  u- 
temate  with  othera  filled  with  bmutiful 
porcelain :  here  are  ornaments  of  Wedge- 
wood  ware  and  of  diamonds ;  there  are 
gold  watch-chains,  sword-hilts  of  polished 
steel  or  of  silver;  here  are  exhaled  the 
most  delicious  perfumes;  there,  beauti 
fill  miniature  pictures  or  splendid  engrav- 
ings atunct  the  eye ;  bonbons  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  plaything  and  arms, 
are  exhibited  in  beautiful  variety ;  in  one 
pkce  we  meet  witib  a  shop  which  contains 
all  articles  of  dress,  made  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste;  in  another,  with  luxuri- 
ous furniture.  Lotteiy-tickeC  sellers  and 
money-changers,  seal-engravera  and  pas- 
try-cooks, restorators  and  fruit  venders^ 
are  all  crowded  together.  The  choicest 
delicacies,  fix>m  the  sea  and  from  the 
provinces,  are  collected  m  the  celebrated 
oauiique  au  gotamand,  while  the  best  ice 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cqfi  dtfai^  where 
assembles  the  most  select  company.  In 
the  ccfi  de$  aveu^es  is  heard  the  gayest 
music,  executed  oy  blind  persons,  while 
loud  cries  and  reckless  gavety  resound 
from  the  cM  du  caveau  and  the  cqfl  du 
saucagt.  The  cqfi  du  ventrUoque  attracts 
many  guests,  to  witness  the  performances 
of  its  proprietor;  and  the  cafi  des  milU 
coUmneSf  to  view*  its  tiiousand  brilliant 
mirrors.  AU  the  articles  for  sale  in  the' 
palais  royal  are  dearer,  by  one  half,  than 
in  the  rest  of  Paris.  Every  thing  here 
appears  to  be  intended  for  the  gratincatioD 
of  the  senses :  nothinff  spiritual,  pure  or  nat- 
ural finds  a  congenial  atmosphere,  and  the 
uncomipted  stranger  soon  wishes  himself 
away  from  this  intoxicating  labyrinth. 
But  the  upper  halls  are  still  more  seduc- 
ing and  daiu;erous  than  the  galleries. 
Here,  in  the  first  story,  between  the  rich 
shops  an(l  the  brilliant  halls  of  the  nvto- 
raUurSy  are  the  infiunous  gambling-rooms, 
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where,  at  the  green  tabkf^  rouldk  and 
rouge  et  noir  stand  ready  for  tbeir  victims. 
In  me  attics  live  the  shop-keepers,  whose 
places  of  business  are  below ;  and  also  a 
few  public  girls,  under  the  charge  of  older 
women,  though  neither  in  such  numbers 
nor  so  well  educated  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accounts  of  most  travellers. 
At  every  hour  of  the  day,  men  are  to  be 
found  walking  in  the  palaU  royaL  Early 
in  the  mominff,  the  industrious  tradesman 
passes  through  it  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
nefore  he  goes  to  his  labor.  The  inhab- 
itants are  yet  plunged  in  sleep.  At  eif^ht 
o'clock  the  shops  are  opened,  and  at  nme 
Uie  coffee-houses  be«n  to  fSl ;  the  news- 
paper-readers assenu)le,  and  the  ^ups 
collect.  From  twelve  to  two,  it  is  the 
rendezvous  of  the  gay  world.  The 
benches  are  insufficient ;  hundreds  of 
straw-bottomed  chairs,  which  are  piled 
up  under  the  trees,  are  brought  forward, 
and  let  for  two  sous  each.  From  two  to 
five,  the  crowd  diminishes,  but  the  nursenr 
maids,  and  mothers,  with  their  litde  chil- 
dren, employ  this  interval;  soon,  all  those 
who  fi'equent  the  theatre  pass  by  in 
crowds.  About  eight  o'clock,  the  public 
women  appear  in  the  garden :  at  a  later 
hour,  they  are  found,  for  a  short  time, 
in  still  greater  numbers,  in  the  gal- 
leries, which  the  police  allows  them 
for  their  walks.  The  brilliant  illumina- 
tion now  begins,  and  the  hours,  until 
eleven,  are  noisy  and  variously  employed. 
After  eleven,  tlie  noise  gradually  ceases, 
and  at  twelve  the  eardens  are  empty,  and 
every  thing  is  still.  The  walks  are  wa- 
tered three  times  a  day,  so  that  the  dust  is 
not  troublesome.  A  pleasant  coohiess  is 
preserved  by  a  large  fountain,  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  with  a  jet  d^tau  in 
twenty-four  streams.  From  the  gardens 
one  can  also  pass,  through  a  second  gal- 
lery. Into  the  court,  where  the  most  b^u- 
tiful  flowers  and  foreign  plants  are  to  be 
had.  Another  entrance  leads,  by  an  open 
staircase,  into  the  splendid  rwt  Fivienne. 
The  Do^  royal  is  the  richest  and  most 
faithuil  picture  of  the  frivolity  and  luxury, 
of  the  sensuality  and  corruption,  of  mod- 
em times. 

Palamedes  ;  oneof  tlie  Grecian  heroes 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Naupllus,  kin^  of  Eubcea,  and  of 
Clymene.  After  havmg,  with  the  other 
Grecian  ambassadors,  in  vain  demanded 
of  Priam  the  restitution  of  Helen,  and 
having  discovered  the  feigned  madness  of 
Ulysses,  by  which  this  prince  had  hoped 
to  escape  participation  in  the  Trojan  war, 
he  joined  the,  army  of  the  Greeks.    In  the 


oouncik  of  Che  heroes,  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Agamemnon,  and,  for  a  wtuk, 
took  his  place  as  commander-in-ehie£ 
Homer,  however,  says  nothing  of  tfaie 
conduct  of  Palamedes.  The  accounls  re- 
lating to  him,  and  especially  to  his  death, 
are  very  contradictory.  The  most  com- 
mon are,  thaU  Ulyases  buried  a  trensive  is 
his  tent,  and,  by  a  foised  letter,  bioogbt 
him  under  suspicion  of  a  coirespoodenee 
with  Priam,  whereupon  he  was  stoned  to 
death  as  a  traitor.  To  him  is  althbated 
the  invention  of  dice  and  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, or,  at  least,  the  introducttn 
of  the  latter,  and  also  the  invention  of 
arithmetic,  and  of  weigiits  and  measures. 
He  is  commonly  said  to  have  added  to 
letters  (0,  (,  0,  x)  to  the  old  Greek  alphabei 
of  sixteen  letters,  introauced  by  Cadmu 
A  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of  medi- 
cine is  also  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  lik^ 
wise  said  to  have  written  poems.  A^ 
cording  to  general  tradition,  he  played  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  eaiiy  histoiy  of 
Grecian  improvement. 

pALANquir?,  or  Palankeen  ;  a  sort  of  fit- 
ter, or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  Em 
Indies,  and  borne  on  the  shoulden  of  four 
porters,  called  cwAw^  eight  of  wbooi  are 
attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each  other. 
They  are  usually  provided  with  a  bed 
and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  ean  be 
dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
to  sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the 
travelling,  in  tliis  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

Palatinate,  Uppiea  and  ^Lowbr,  were 
two  countries  of  Germany.  '  (For  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  see'  Partite.)  The 
Upper  Palatinate  was  a  teiritory  of  2756 
square  miles,  bordering  on  Bohemia  lod 
Bavaria.  Amberg  was  the  seat  of  go^'etn- 
ment  Until  1G20,  the  Upper  and  Lovff 
Palatinate  belonged  together;  but  wbeo 
the  elector  Frederic  V  (son-in-law  of 
James  I  of  England),  af\er  the  battle  of 
Prague,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  the  Upper  Palatinate  was  given  to 
Bavaria.  The  Lower  Palatinate,  or  h- 
latinate  on  the  Rhine  (1590  square  luiloi 
with  305,000  inhabitants),  was  atuated  oa 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  This  teiritonr  i& 
in  spite  of  the  horrible  darastations  whidi 
it  has  suffered  from  time  to  time  hv  w, 
one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  Ger- 
many. In  consequence  of  the  gre* 
changes  in  Europe,  after  the  fine  Fieoek 
revolution,  the  country  which  fbrmeit^ 
constituted  the  Palatinate  on  the  RluBCfiB 
now  possessed  by  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Bsdca 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  &c 

Palatine  (from  /Kikiitiun,  tlie  vol* 
used  in  the  middle  ages  to  signi^  Ae 
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fogal  piiaee)  was  origioally  applied  to 
penons  holcmig  an  employment  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  afterwards  to  one  in- 
vested with  royal  privileges  and  rights. 
(See  Cotmiy  Palatine.)  In  Hungary, 
palaHne  sigmfies  the  highest  baron  of  the 
realm,  or  magnate  (q.  v.),  chosen  by  the 
diet  from  among  four  magrusUs  proposed 
by  the  king  (the  emperor  of  AuiMa),  in 
order  to  represent  the  latter,  in  all  impor- 
tant affaiis.  He  is  president  of  the  coun- 
cil of  regency,  of  the  highest  court  of 
appeal,  and  has  the  highest  rank  of  all  the 
mdgnaieSf  except  the  archbishop  of  Gron. 
There  was  none  from  1765  to  the  death 
of  Joseph  II  (1790).  Leopold  II  yielded 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
appointed  a  new  one.  The  archduke 
Joseph  Anthony,  brother  to  the  emperor 
Francis,  bom  1/76,' is  the  present  palatine. 
Palatine,  Count  [comes  palaHnui),  was 
the  judge  and  highest  officer  of  the  Fraii- 
contan  and  German  kings.  Every  regal 
castle  {palaHum;  in  German,  P/alz)j  of 
which  there  were  some  in  eveiy  part 
of  the  realm,  had  such  an  officer.  The 
count  of  the  {wlace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle 
{arckisolium  totiua  regni)  was  the  first 
among  them,  and  one  or  the  first  crown 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  county  palo*- 
tine  on  the  Rhine  originated  from  tl^ie 
dotation  to  him.  Each  of  the  ancient 
duchies  had  also  its  county  palatine.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  emperors  ap- 
pointed eomiies  S.  palatii  LaUranensis,  to 
exercise  certain  imperial  privileges,  also, 
in  the  territories  or  the  members  of  the 
empire.  There  were  two  classes  of  them, 
one  with  more  power  (comitiva  major) 
than  the  other,  autiiorized  to  raise  to  no- 
bility, and  confer  the  comUiva  minor ;  the 
other  had  the  power  to  make  doctors  and 
notaries,  to  legitimate  natural  children, 
confer  coats  of  arms,  &c.  At  present,  the 
whole  dignity  of  the  palatine  court  is  a 
mere  antiquated  fomi. — Palatium  was 
used,  in  many  countries,  for  the  repd 
palace  and  the  privileges  connected  with 
It ;  hence,  in  Enfflfuid,  tlte  counties  pala- 
tine.   (See  Pcdatwe.) 

pAiJkTiNE  Hill,  Palatium.  (See  Rome,) 
Palk,   thc   Enolish.     (See   btland^ 
voL  vii,  p.  59.) 

PAI.BMBANG.  (See  SimairaJ) 
pALENquE ;  a  village  of  Central  America, 
in  the  state  of  Guatemala,  about  215  miles 
N^.W.  of  the  city  of  Guateinala.  It  isremark- 
able  for  the  ruins  of  a  great  dty  which  it 
<MHitainfl^  and  which,  lying  in  the  centre 
or  an  immense  wilderness,  were  not 
known  to  the  Europeans  till  1750,  when 
tbey  were  discovered  bv  some  Spaniards. 
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In  1787,  captain  Del  Rio  was  employed, 
bv  the  king  of  Spain,  to  examine  them. 
The  ruins  extend  along  an  elevated  ridge, 
for  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
and  consist  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  palaces, 
temples,  &C.,  all  of  stone ;  fiom  which  cir- 
cumstance the  Spaniards  cdl  them  cobos 
de  piedras.  The  London  literaiy  Ga- 
zette of  Oct  15,  1831,  contains  a  letter 
from  GcJindo,  commander  of  the  neigh- 
boring district  of  Peten,  giving  an  account 
of  his  investigations  on  the  spot  The 
rains,  according  to  him,  contain  numerous 
fibres  of  men  and  animals,  in  relief,  some 
of  colossal  size,  together  with  paintings, 
and  what  he  conceives  to  be  characters 
representing  sounds,  or  a  phonetic  alpha- 
bet, of  which  no  traces  have  been  else- 
where found  in  America.  There  is  no 
Utidition,  among  the  natives  in  the  vicinity, 
as  to  the  time  of  their  origin  or  their 
builders.  Mr.  Galindo  is  preparing  an 
Account  of  Central  America,  -which  will 
furnish  further  information  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.    (See  Writing,) 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sicily,  and  of  an  intendancv  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  on  a  small  gulf  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily ;  lat  38P  6^  N. ; 
Ion.  13°  2V  E.  It  is  a  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified  city;  the  harbor,  into 
which  500  foreign  ■ships  enter  yearly,  is 
protected  by  two  strong  casdes.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  was*formeriy  200,000, 
but  the  population  has  declin^  and  is 
now  only  163,300.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  city  are  the  palaces  of  the 
viceroy  and  of  the  archbishop,  the  great 
hospital,  the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  the 
professed  house  of  the  Jesuits,  the  archi- 
episcopal  cathedral,  the  council-house, 
and  several  splendid  churches  and  gates 
of  marble  and  alabaster.  The  two  princi- 
{lal  streets  cross  each  other  in  the  <yntre 
of  the^  city,  and  form  a  regular  octaffon 
(the  piazza  viUendj,  which  is  embellished 
by  handsome  buildings.  The  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lieht^.  The  university 
(Aceadtmia  ReaU)  has  a  respectable  library, 
an  observatosy,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins. 
There  is  also  an  academy  of  sciences  in 
Palermo.  The  exports  are  almost  all 
the  productions  of  the  island, — ^wine,  (m1, 
fraitB,  wheat,  manna,  &c. ;  the  imports 
are  colonial  goods  and  manufactui^es. 
The  silk  of  Palermo  is  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  chiefly  exported  raw. 
Palermo  has  frequentiy  sunered  from 
earthquakes,  principally  in  1796  and  1823. 
(See  Sicily ;  and  JVapus  and  Sicily,  Revo^ 
lution  of,) 

Pales  ;  <«e  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy, 
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the  girer  of  good  pasturage,  and  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  flocks  from  contagion  and 
wild  beasts.  She  was  represented  as  a 
pastoral  goddess,  with  a  stafl^  and  a 
crown  on  her  head,  and  was  worshipped, 
sometimes  under  the  trees,  sometimes  in 
temples.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on 
the  same  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Rome  (April  21).  The  offer- 
ings to  lier  were  milk  and  cakes.  Some 
authors  represent  Pales  as  a  male  deity, 
the  son  of  Jupiter. 

Palestine  (FaleHhin\  called  the  land 
of,  promise,  on  account  of  the  promise 
ffiven  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  em- 
braces the  coast  of  Syria  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  Lebanon  south  to  the  limits 
of  Egypt,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  of  the  old  world.  Wine,  salt, 
wild  honey,  balsam,  oUves,  dates,  figs 
and  pomegranates,  with  large  flocks  and 
herds,  were  its  productions.  The  alterna- 
tion of  mountain  and  valley,  the  temper- 
ate climate,  the  numerous  streams,  the 
rains  of  spring  and  autumn,  caused  its 
fertility.  Its  present  barrenness  arises 
from  the  inactivity  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
obtain  their  livinc  either  from  the  pilgrims 
or  as  robbere.  It  was  called,  afler  the  an- 
cestor of  its  inhabitants,  Canaanj  when 
Abraham  travelled  into  its  southern  prov- 
inces, and,  by  buying  a  burial-place  for 
his  family,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
subsequentconquestof  the  country  by  the 
Hebrews,  under  Joshua,  1450  B.  C.  They 
divided  it  into  twelve  confederate  states, 
according  to  their  tribes.  Saul  united  it 
into  one  kingdom,  and  David  extended  it, 
by  his  conquests,  to  the  east  and  south. 
PhcDnicia,  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast,  whera  the  conquered  Canaanites 
maintained  themselves,  remained  entirely 
independent  of  the  Hebrews.  The  two 
kingdoms,  Israel  (to  the  north)  and  Judah 
(to  the  south),  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  975.  B.  C,  comprehended  to- 
gether the  country  between  34°  and  39^ 
of  longitude,  and  3P  and  34°  of  latitude. 
Bv  the  fall  of  these  kingdoms  (754  and 
730  B.  C),  Palestine  became  a  Persian 
satrapy,  and  the  political  and  religious 
division  between  the  Hebrew  colonies, 
when  returning  from  captivity  to  Pales- 
tine, under  Cyrus  and  Darius  I,  was  the' 
\  origin  of  that  separation  which  continued 
to  the  time  of  Christ  The  country  on 
this  side  the  Jordan  (the  principal  river, 
which  flows  south  from  Lebanon,  through 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  to  the  D€iid  seit] 
was  called  Judaa,  in  a  wider  sense,  ana 
contained  these  provinces :  Jud«a,  or  the 
largest  southern  province,  including  Jeru- 


salem, Bethlehem  and  Jericho  on  \ 
Judah,  the  ports  of  Cesarea  and  Joppt 
(now  Jai3a),  on  the  coast  of  the  Medimt- 
ranean,  and  a  part  of  Idumaea;  Samamy 
or  the  smallest  interior  province,  with  the 
city  of  Samaria  (afterwards  Sdiuk),  and 
Sichem  now  (from  the  Greek  nme 
Aeopo/u),  Nablus  and  mount  Ephium, 
or  Israel,  upon' which  lies  mount  Geriam; 
and  Galilee,  the  most  northern  and  feitile 
province,  bounded  on  the  south  by  moant 
Carmel  and  mount  Tabor  (which  joioi 
the  other  mountain),  on  the  confines  of 
Samaria,  on  the  west  by  PIxBnKia,  and 
on  the  north  by  Lebanon,  and  contaioiiY 
the  towns  of  Tiberias  (which,  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was  celebfated 
as  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning),  Capena- 
um  and  Bethsaida  on  the  lake  of  Genen- 
reth,  Nain,  Nazareth  and  Cana.  To  the 
counuy  beyond  the  Jordan  bekNiged  the 
provinces  of  Pensa,  the  largest  and  motf 
southeriy,  vrith  mount  Gile^  Gaulonitii, 
east  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth,  Bataaei 
and  Trachonitis,  the  smallest  in  tke 
north.  The  different  monu ments  at  Jen- 
salem  (see  JenuaUm)  give  us  the  epods 
of  the  history  of  Palestine.  The  Chiisda 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  1069 
by  Uie  crusaders,  gave  a  new  impube  (o 
tiie  prosperity  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it  in- 
cluded the  provinces  on  this  side  the  J<r 
dan,  together  with  Phoenicia  and  PbiRi- 
tsea,  and  extended  beyond  the  JoidaD  to 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Its  oonsdtuiioo 
was  European ;  a  patriarchate  four  arc^ 
bishoprics,  richly  endowed  monasieriei 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  three  or 
dera  of  knighthood,  several  earidomi  asd 
baronies,  were  instituted ;  tribunals  were 
formed  for  the  nobles  and  the  third  esttk; 
an  army  of  from  12,000  to  20,000  omo 
was  kept  on  foot ;  and  the  mosque  bulk 
by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  637,  upon  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  was 
chan^  into  a  magnificent  catbedial 
The  mcreasinff  population,  with  modeiatt 
taxes,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  favorable  aima- 
tion  for  commerce,  appear  to  have  •^ 
cured  to  this  kingdom  prosperity  and  a 
long  continuance.  The  kings,  Godfivj 
of  Bouillon  (who  died  in  UOOi  Bakhrin, 
Anion  and  Lusignan,  ruled  vrito  mikbM 
and  fought  vrith  various  success  a^aiBa 
the  Saracens,  whom  the  internal  diviaiflsi 
oT  the  reigning  fiunily,  and  the  dehijaf 
succor  from  Europe,  enabled  to  lecoa- 
quer  the  kingdom.  Saladin  took  Jenv* 
lem  in  1187,  again  made  the  catbedial  a 
mosque,  and  the  gold  of  the  Syivn  Clffii' 
tians  alone  preserved  the  church  of  l^ 
holy  sepulchre.     After  a  huDdrsd  jw* 
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of  oppreenoD,  the  Christian  rulere  were 
at  last,  in  1291,  entirely  driven  from  Pales- 
tine by  the  Mamelukes.  Since  then, 
Palestine,  laid  waste  by  bands  of  Arabian 
robbers,  has 'smarted  under  the  rod  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  pachalic  of  Damascus,  in  the  Tuiicish 
proTince  of  Soristan.  Jerusalem,  which 
mis  been  sacked  sixteen  times,  ofiers  now 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greamess. 
The  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  raise  a 
h&LYy  contribution  from  the  few  pilgrims 
from  Christian  lands,  who  still  visit  this 
holy  place,  has  not  suffered  the  total  de- 
cay of  the  monuments  of  the  history  of 
J^us,  which  were  designated  during  the 
Christian  reigns  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Ch&teaubriand,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Jour- 
ney firom  Paris  to  Jerusalem,  declares 
that  he  saw,  in  the  strongly  fortified  mon- 
astery at  Bethlehem,  a  church  divided 
among  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  and  Ar- 
menian monks,  with  a  subterraneous 
chapel;  that  it  encloses  the  place  where 
Jesus  was  bom,  his  man^r,  and  the  grave 
of  the  innocents,  and  is  adorned  with 
beautiiiil  pictures.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusiuem,  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  extends  between  mount  Moria  and 
the  mount  of  Olives,  and  is  divided  by  the 
brook  Kedron,  is  used  as  a  burial-place 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
garden  of  the  mount  of  OKves,  contain- 
ing Gethsemane,  the  chapel  of  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  holy  virgin,  and  the  grotto  of 
the  bitter  cup,  has  now  a  small  mosque  at 
the  place  of  the  ascension.  Sion  is  a 
hUl  of  a  barren  appearance  and  yellow 
color;  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (now  an  Ar- 
menian church),  the  house  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  holy  supper,  and  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  (now  a  mosque 
with  a  Turkish  hospital),  and  the  palace  of 
David,  are  to  be  seen  in  ruins ;  to  the  south- 
ward, in  the  valley  of  Uinnom  (Tophet), 
is  the  field  of  blood  and  the  burial-place 
of  the  kings ;  in  the  interior  of  the  city  is 
the  ffia  dolorosa  (painful  road),  through 
which  Jesus  walked  to  the  cross;  it  is 
500  paces  in  length,  from  the  house  of 
Pilate  (now  in  ruins),  to  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  This  church,  whose 
walls,  according  to  the  history  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, enclose  all  the  places  remarkable 
for  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
is  126  paces  in  iensth,  and  70  in  breadth. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three 
domes,  and  is  built  on  uneven  ^und. 
Clei]gymen  of  eight  nations  and  different 
Christian  sects,  possess  it  by  turne^  and 
perform  in  it  public  woiBhip  according  to 
their  respective  forms— Catholics  (who  are 


monks  of  St  Francis,  from  the  monastery 
of  St.  Salvator  in  Jerusalem),  Greeks, 
AbjrssinianB,  Copts,  Armenians,  Nestori- 
ans  and  Jacobite^  Georgians  and  Maron- 
ites.  The  priests  who  perform  the  ser- 
vice, and  the  monks  of  the  different  sects, 
commonly  remain  two  months  in  the 
church,  until  their  place  is  taken  by  oth- 
ers. Two  hundred  lamps  bum  da^  and 
night  in  the  wide  rooms  of  the  building. 
Its  walls,  in  which  are  seen  the  funeral 
monuments  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  I, 
appear  to  have  been  standing  since  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  interior  is  the  work  of  the 
crusaders.  This  church  was  injured  by 
fire  Oct  12,  1808.  The  chapel  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  remained  uninjured,  and 
the  cupola,  covered  with  lead,  which  fell 
at  the  time  of  the  fire,  has  been  replaced. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Ingraham  published  at  Boston 
(1828)  Assheton's  Map  of  Palestine,  im- 
proved, with  a  geographical  index. 

Palestrina,  Giovanni  Pietro  AJoisio,  or 
Perluiffi  da,  the  most  celebrated  master  of 
the  old  Roman  school  of  mueoc,  was  bom 
at  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Preneste,  whence 
his  surname^  11  PrtnesHno.    He  studied 
music  under  a  master  of  the  Gallo-BeUac 
school,  whom  some  call  GaudimeL    His 
genius  soon  raised  him  to  the  first  rank 
of  musical   composers,   and  effected  a 
great  referm  in  church  music.    Towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mu- 
sic was  at  BO  low  an  ebb,  that  pope  Mar- 
cellus  II  had  already  formed  the  plan  of 
banishing  it  from  the    churches,  when 
Palestrina,  who  had  conceived  juster  no- 
tions of  the  true  character  of  church  mu- 
sic, obtained  permission  to  execute  one 
of  bis   own    compositions  before   hiAi. 
He  accordinffly  performed  the  mass  for 
six  voices,  stul  known  as  the  Missa  Pap^ 
MarcdUy  the  elevation  and  simple  beauQr 
of  which  led  the  pope  to  abandon    his 
design.     From  that  time  music  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Catholic  church.    Marcellus  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Paul  IV,  employed  Palestrina  to 
compose  a  number  of  similar  pieces  for 
their  chapel.     In  156S2,    he  was  made 
chapel-master  of  SanUi  Maria  Msggiore, 
and,  in  1571 ,  of  St  Peter.    To  this  period 
we  owe  his  greatest  productions.     His 
style  (called   aUa   Patestrina)  prevailed 
over  the  Flemish  school,  which  was  then 
in  high  repute  throughout  Europe.    He 
died  in  1£^4,  and  was  buried  with  pest 
pomp  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  St  Simon 
and  Juda,  in  St  Peter'&    His  monument 
bears   the    inscription    Johannes   Petrus 
Alaysius   PaUstnnOj    Muskit   Princeps 
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Some  of  his  pieces  are  still  perfoimedi 
particularly  his  Fhxtres  tgo  entm  aec^i^ 
with  the  Stabal  MaUr  and  the  bnprmprioy 
in  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome. 

Pai^et,  William,  a  celebrated  divine 
and  philosopher,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who  held  a  small  living,  near  Peterbor- 
ough, was  bom  in  1743.  He  was  in- 
structed under  his  &ther,  who  became 
master  of  a  grammar  school  in  Yorkshire, 
whence  he  was  removed,  as  a  sizar  to 
Christ-church  college,  Cambridge.  He 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship,  and,  m  1763, 
having  highly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
disputant  on  questions  of  natural  and 
moralphilosophy,  took  his  first  degree.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  for  three  yeare 
as  an  assistant  to  an  academy  at  Green- 
wich, and,  in  1766,  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  appointed  one  of  its  tutors. 
The  lectures  which  he  then  delivered  on  the 
Greek  TesUunent  and  on  moral  philoso- 
phy, contain  the  outlines  of  the  works  by 
which  he  subsequently  obtained  celebrity. 
In  1767,  he  took  priest's  orders,  and  main-' 
taioed  an  intimate  acquaiutance  with  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  the  university, 
who  fidling  below  the  established  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  Mr.  Paley  began  to  be  re- 
carded  vrith  coolness  by  its  zealous  de- 
renders.  His  friends  could  not,  however, 
persuade  him  to  si{;n  the  petition  for  re- 
uef  in  the  subscription  to  the  Articles,  on 
which  occasion  he  observed,  that  ''he 
could  not  afford  to  keep  a  consdenoe." 
In  1776s  be  quitted  the  university,  and 
was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Daiston, 
in  Cumberland,  to  which  was  soon  afler 
added  the  living  of  Appleby,  and  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Carhsle. 
In  1783,  he  was  appointed  arch-deacon 
of  the  diocese,  and,  not  long  aflerwards, 
succeeded  doctor  Bum  in  the  chancellor- 
ship, for  all  which  preferments  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  bbliop  of  Carlisle.  In  1785, 
he  published  his  Elements  of  Moral  and 
Pohtiod  Philosophy — a  work  of  much  sim- 
plicity and  pertinence  of  illustration,  but 
exceptionable  in  many  of  its  definitions 
and  principles,  both  in  politics  and  morals. 
In  1787,  Pale^  published  his  Hant  PauHr 
w^  the  chietobject  of  which  is,  to  bring 
together,  fit>m  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ami  the  episdes,  such  passages  as  furnish 
examples  of  undesigned  coincidence,  and 
thus  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  scrip- 
tural wiitin^B.  In  1794,  he  published  his 
View  of  the  Evidence  of  Christianity,  in 
three  parts,  which  contains  a  popular 
view  <Mf  the  ar^;uments  for  the  truth  of 
the  Chiistian  religion,  drawn  up  vrith  his 
usual  penpicuity  and  dialectic  skilL    He 


was  soon  aflor  made  a  sub-deao  of  Lin- 
coln, and  received  several  valuable  living 
In  1795,  he  was  created  D  J),  by  the  uni- 
venuty  of  Cambri^ ;  and,  his  health  not 
allowug  him  to  officiate  in  the  puliiiti  he 
undertook  the  compilation  of  lus  Natunl 
Theology,  or  Evidences  of  the  Kxislwifle 
and  Attributes  of!  the  Deity,  coUecied  firni 
the  Appeaninoes  of  Nature  (Svo,  1808). 
He  died  in  1805.  Doctor  Paley  wwfbnd 
of  amusement  and  company,  and  dis- 
played much  wit  and  humor.  No  mi 
was  more  beloved  by  his  friendi,  or 
evinced  more  attachment  to  them  in  le- 
turn.  Since  his  death,  a  volume  of  fail 
sermons  has  been  published  in  8va 
Pali.  (See  Inman  Limguage$.) 
Palimpsests,  re-written  manuscripti 
{fodices  retenptif  from  niXtv  and  ^l  bnfe, 
m  modem  dtnes,  by  the  succeaifur  eIa^ 
tions  of  signer  Maio  (see  Codex^  and  Mm) 
to  discover  the  coi^tents  of  the  origlHl 
writings,  greatly  attracted  the  attentioo  cf 
philologists,  and  we  may  hope  that  tk 

ncoUecdons  of  maouscri|^  at  Rons, 
.  BS,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  &C.,  whiefa 
have  been  little  examined,  will  yet  aflM 
us  manv  remains  of  ancient  hterstme 
which  have  escaped  the  general  wreck 
On  account  of  tne  deamesB  of  wriiiof 
materials  in  the  time  of  the  anciently  it 
was  very  natural  that  they  should  seek 
means  for  rendering  serviceable,  a  seooad 
time,  the  parehment  or  Egyptian  popjiv 
which  had  been  already  used.  A  prepsr 
ration  for  effiicing  the  original  wriug 
was  known  even  in  the  time  of  Augortaa 
The  writing  upon  parchment  could  bs 
scratched  out,  and  a  peculiar  kind  cf 
knife  {nuorium)  belonged  to  the  appontoi 
of  a  transcriber.  The  parehment  senocfa- 
ed  in  this  manner,  was  rubbed  vrith  ptus- 
ice  stone  to  render  it  more  fit  for  wntin|. 
Fortunately  the  oricinal  charactei*  ban 
oflen  remained  legible,  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  or  to  appear  very  plain  with 
the  aasistauce  of  chemical  agents.  As  d» 
transcribers  in  the  middle  ages,  when  tbe 
want  of  writing  materials  was  felt,  in  eoa- 
sequeuce  of  the  great  demand  for  mifftH 
&C.,  oflen  divid^  the  large  sheets  of  writ- 
ten parchment,  the  second  set  of  lines  is 
sometimes  found  diagonal  to  the  fint,  ss 
that  the  old  and  new  cross  each  otfasr, 
or  the  old  lines  have  remained  above  tfas 
others,  as  in  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas^  lbs 
Phaeton,  &c  The  increasing  zeal  in  tfas 
search  for  remains  of  classic  literatnis 
has  directed  the  attention  of  learned  osa 
to  these  hidden  treasuresi  Maio^  discov- 
ery of  Fronto,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
coveiy  of  tbe  ffagments  of  me  fbas-  • 
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ton  of  Euripides,  and  Cicero's  books  Be 
RepubHea,  Niebubr^  discovery  of  Ckiius, 
together  with  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
PeyroD  and  others,  have  increased  the  in- 
terest of  learned  men  in  these  investiga- 
tions.   (See  ManuBoyds.) 

Palindromon;  a  verse  or  line  which 
reads  the  same  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is  put  in  the  mouth 
of  Satan — Signa  (e,  signOf  temtrt  me  tangi$ 
dangis  (cross  thyself,  cross  thyself,  you 
touch  and  torment  me  in  vain) ;  or,  ,^rma 
tenet  ntappam  madidam,  muhan  tenet  Odo, 

PALiifOBNEST ;  Greek  for  regeruraUofu 
The  word  is  used  to  designate  the  transi- 
tions from  one  state  into  another,  observed 
with  insects,  and  in  each  of  which  the  in- 
sAt  appears  in  a  totally  different  form. 

Palinodt  ;  a  recantation,  particularly  a 
poetical  one,  of  any  thing  dishonorable  or 
&lse  uttered  against  another  person.  Thus 
the  ancient  poet  Stesichorus  wrote  a  paUn- 
whf  of  his  poetical  invective  against  He- 
lena, for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
blindness,  and  declared  all  the  charges 
contained  therein  untrue. 

Palinctrus;  pilot  of  Mnesa  in  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  and  son  of  Jaaius.  Ac- 
cording to  the  celebrated  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  god  of  sleep,  under  the  form  of  Phor- 
bas,  sealed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  ship  was  reaching  the  desired  shore. 
iEneas  saw  his  lost  companion,  when 
the  shades  of  the  lower  worid  passed  be- 
ibre  his  eyes,  and  Palinurus  related  to 
him  how  be  had  been  saved  from  the 
water,  but  slain  by  the  Lucanians,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Italy.  The  Lucanians, 
being  afterwards  tormented  by  a  pesti- 
lence, raised  a  monument  to  his  honor,  to 
pacify  his  manes,  and  consecrated  a  grove 
to  him.  Mount  Palinurus  was  named 
after  him. 

Palisades  ;  stakes,  eight  or  nine  feet 
long,  and  six  or  seven  inches  square,  and 
sharpened  at  the  end,  which  are  set  in  the 
ffrouod  either  perpendicularly  or  obliquely, 
for  the  greater  security  of  a  fortification, 
particularly  for  the  closing  up  of  an  open 
passage  to  the  works,  or  the  protection  of 
any  exposed  point,  previous  to  an  attack. 

Palisot  de  Beauvais,  Ambroise  Ma- 
rie Francois  Joseph ;  an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, bom  at  Arras,  in  the  French  Neth- 
eriands,  in  1758.  He  smdied  at  the  col- 
lege of  Harcourt,  at  Paris,  and,  in  1772, 
was  admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  city.  Some  time  after,  he 
succeeded  bis  elder  brother  as  receiver- 
general  of  territorial  imposts,  which  office 
was  suppressed  iin  1777.  He  then  de- 
42» 


voted  his  attention  entirely  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  especially  botany,  and,  in  1781, 
became  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Parisian  academy  of  sciences,  to 
which  he  addressed  several  memoirs  on 
botany  and  vegetable  physiology.  The 
love  of  science  induced  him  to  undertake 
a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  an 
intention  to  travel  across  the  African  con- 
tinent to  Egypt;  but  he  was  unable  to 
execute  that  design,  ahd,  after  remaining 
some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  he  sailed 
fbr  Sl  Domingo,  and  arrived  at  cape 
Fran^ais,  in  June,  1788.  He  continued 
there  some  years,  occupying  official  situa- 
tions in  the  colony ;  but  his  opposition  to 
the  revolutionary  attempts  of  the  negroes 
havinff  endangered  his  safety,  he  with 
difficulty  effected  bis  escape  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  U.  States,  'fbence  be  pur- 
posed to  return  to  France,  when  he  learn- 
ed that  be  bad  been  proscribed  as  an  em- 
igranL  He  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self as  a  teacher  of  languages,  and  by  ex- 
ercising his  talents  as  a  musician,  till  the 
arrival  of  the  French  minister  Adet,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  science,  and  who 
aftbrded  Palisot  the  means  of  prosecuting 
inquiries  into  the  natural  history  of  Amer- 
ica. He  was  employed  to  arrange  Peale's 
collection,  and  made  scientific  tours  to 
the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  coun- 
try beyond.  At  len^h,  he  receiv'ed  the 
news  of  his  name  bemg  erased  ftt>m  the 
list  of  emigrants,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country,  taking  with  him  the  rich 
collection  of  natural  curiosities  which  he 
had  formed.  In  1806,  be  was  admitted 
into  the  institute  in  the  room  of  Adanson ; 
and  he  becarne  a  member  of  other  learn- 
ed societies.  He  died  January  21,  1820. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  Flare 
d^Oware  et  de  Binin  (Paris,  1804—21,  2 
vols.,  folio) ;  Insedes  recueiUis  en  Afriquje  et 
en  AnUrique  ( 1805—21,  folio) ;  Easai  (Punt 
nauvelle  Aerostographie^  ou  JSTowoeaux 
Genres  des  Gramin^es  (1812, 4to.  and  8vo.) ; 
all  which  are  illustrated  by  engravings. 

Palla  ;  a  Ions  garment  of  the  Roman 
women,  which  hung  down  to  the  feet, 
and  was  worn  over  the  other  dress.  When 
long  enough,  they  threw  part  of  it  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  held  it  fast  under  the 
arm.  At  funerals  it  was  black.  Tragic 
acton  also  wore  the  j^otto. 

Palladio,  Andrea ;  one  of  the  greatest 
classical  architects  of  modem  Italy,  whose 
works  of  art  and  writings  alike  contributed 
to  improve  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  direct  the  genius  of  posterity 
He  was  bom  at  Vicen^a,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  1518,  and,  after  having  studied 
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under  Trismo,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  acquired  a  maturity  of  skill  and  acionee 
from  an  examination  of  the  productions 
of  ancient  and  modem*  art  which  that 
capital  affiuded.  Returning  to  his  nadve 
country,  he  established  his  fame  by  his 
designs  for  many  noble  edifices  both  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  which  have 
afibrded  modefa  for  some  beautifiil  struc- 
tures in  England,  as  well  ss  other  parts^ 
of  Europe.  Palladio  belongs  to  the  mas-* 
ters  who»  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Roman  arebitecturo^ 
created  a  new  ere  in  arehitectur^  Among 
many  splendid  woiks  executed  from  liis 
desif^ns  and  under  his  direction,  the  theatre 
(iegjt  Oftmpici,  in  his  native  place,  is  the 
most  brilliant  proof  of  his  talenrs.  Venice 
ako  owes  to  him  many  of  her  finest  build- 
ings. The  villa  buih  by  lord  Burlington 
at  Cfalswiek  (but  since  enhuged  bv  James 
Wyatt)  was  fix>m  a  design  of  Palladio,  as 
was  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of 
the  eari  of  Pembroke,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
majestic  simplicity  of  antiquinr  was  al- 
wavs  present  to  his  mind,  and  Algarotti 
called  him  the  Raphael  of  architects. 
But  this  great  arehitect  is  best  known  in 
the  present  age  on  account  of  his  publish- 
ed worics,  especially  his  Treatise  on  Archi- 
tecture, in  fi>ur  books,  which  first  appear- 
ed in  a  folio  volume,  at  Venice,  In  1570, 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Vicenza,  1776--83, 
4  vols.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
French  and  English.  James  Leoni,  an 
Italian  arehitect,  published  Palladio's  Ar- 
chitecture in  English,  with  the  notes  and 
remarks  of  Inigo  Jonee,  and  engravings 
by  Picait  (London,  1742,  2  vols.,  folio); 
akj  jome  of  the  desisns  of  this  arehitect 
were  published  by  lord  Burlington  in  1730. 
Palladio  was  likewise  the  author  of  an 
Italian  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome 
(Venice,  1594,  and  Rome,  1599, 8vo.),  and 
of  Ulustrations  of  the  Commentaries  of 
Caesar.  He  died  at  Vicenza,  in  1580. 
Chapuy  and  Amed.  Beugnot  have  pub- 
lished Palladio's  (Euoret  Computes,  with 
plates  and  notes,  at  Paris,  1827  seq., 
m  20  numbers,  mlio.  (See  Remanza's 
Lhes  of  Venetian  ArckUedt  mui  Scuhh 
tare.) 

Palladium  ;  a  wooden  image  of  Mi- 
nerva {PaUae)y  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  to  have  been  found  by 
Ilus,  who  placed  it  in  a  temple  in  his  new 
city  (Ilium).  It  was  believed  by  the  Tro- 
jans, that  their  city  would  be  invincible 
so  long  as  it  contained  the  Palladium. 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  to  remove  this  im- 
pediment to  the  capture  of  the  city,  are 


said  to  have  earned  it  1^  Hiel 
however,  pretcHoded  that  it  was  bvooght 
to  Italy  by  JBoeas^  and  preserved  in  tlie 
temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome.  It  wai  ooa- 
sidered  so  holy,«that  even  the  pmiifa 
maximue  did  not  dare  to  lode  upon  it 
Other  cities,  however,  claimed  to  hate 
possession  of  it  The  tenn  jwHttrfai 
nas  figurativeljr  acquired  die  sense  «f 
hdwaA,  pniection^  mmehuarv. 

pALLAnruM ;  the  name  of  a  metal  dis- 
covered by  doctor  WoDaston,  aasocislBd 
with  platina  ore,  among  whose  grains  it  ei* 
ists  alloyed  with  iridium  and  osmiiuD,ia 
grains  still  more  minute  than  those  of 
the  platina.  The  process  of  separHlingil 
fiiom  the  substances  with  which  it  oocon^ 
is  too  long  to  be  detailed  here,  and  ii#t 
be  sought  in  the  larger  chemical  tretfim 
When  pure,  it  is  of  a  ^yish  while  cdor, 
aod  is  scarcely  distinguiriiable  Irom  pbtioi. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable ;  in  harA- 
nesB,  sup^or  to  wrought  iron,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  specific  gmvity  of  11.&  It  ii 
a  less  perfect  conductor  of  caloric  tlodi 
most  metals,  and  less  expansible,  thougii 
in  this  it  exceeds  platina.  On  expoeoie 
to  a  strong  beat,  its  surfiice  undeigoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue.  Its  mekiii|( 
point  is  higher  than  that  of  gold;  but  if 
touched,  while  hot,  with  a  small  \Mce  of 
sulphur,  it  runs  like  zinc  The  sulphn- 
ret  thus  formed  is  whiter  than  the  mettl 
itself  and  extremely  brittle.  Nitric  add 
soon  acquires  a  fine  red  color  from  palla- 
dium, but  the  quantity  which  it  diesolfei 
is  small.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  act 
in  a  similar  manner.  Nitro-muriatie  add 
however,  dissolves  it  rapidly,  amd  assuiBta 
a  deep  red  color.  Alkalies  and  eaitha 
throw  down  a  precipitate  from  its  sohh 
tions,  generally  of  a  fine  orange  color.  Al- 
kalies act  on  palladium  even  in  the  metil- 
lie  state ;  the  contact  of  air,  however,  pro- 
motes their  action.  A  neutralized  mi- 
tion  of  palladium  is  precipitated  of  a  dwk 
orange  or  brown,  by  a  recent  muriate  of 
tin ;  but  if  it  be  in  such  pn^iortioos  aa  la 
remain  transparent,  it  is  changed  to  a 
beautiful  emerald-green.  Green  sulpbaia 
of  iron  precipitates  palladium  in  a  metal- 
lic state.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  pra-. 
duces  a  daric-brown  precipitate ;  praaaiaii 
of  potash,  an  olive-colored  one ;  and  proa- 
siate  of  mercury,  a  yellowish- white.  Ai 
the  Inst  does  not  precipitate  platina,  it  iaa 
^ood  test  of  palladium.  Thin  precipiiaia 
IS  from  a  neutral  solution  in  nitric  acidi 
and  detonates  at  about  500^  Fahr.,  ia  a 
manner  similar  to  gunpowder.  AU  ika 
metals,  except  gold,  silver,  and 
precipitate  it  in  the  metallic  state. 
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Pallas,  Peter  Simon,  imporial  Ruaaian 
cooniienor,  cekbrated  for  his  travels,  pai<> 
ticulari^in  that  empire,  and  for  his  nu- 
moroua  observatioDS  and  discoveries  made 
tiiere,  bom  at  Beriin,  1741,  was  the  son  of 
a  pbysician,  and  chose  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself 
on]y  to  the  natural  sciences,  particularly  to 
natural  history.  For  this  omect,  Holland 
tben  offered  the  largest  cofiections  and 
the  best  instructenL  He  therefore  went 
to  Leyden,  and  published  there,  in  1760,. 
bis  dissertations  on  the  Entozoa.  He  af- 
forded important  aid  to  Volkmann,  who 
was  arranging  the  splendid  collection  of 
oatunil  curiosities  in  the  Hague,  belong- 
ing to  the  stadtholder,  and  became  so 
skilful  in  the  art  of  arraneing  and  de- 
scribing collections  of  natural  history,  that, 
after  he  had  visited  England,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  superintending  the  arrangement 
of  cabinets  in  this  department,  and  was 
tbus  enabled  to  publish  his  EUnekiu  Zoo- 
phylorum  (still  a  classical  work  on  zoo- 
phytes), and  his  MitceUanea  Zooiogica 
(1760).  He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and 
began  to  publish  his  SpkUtgta  Zooiogica^ 
which  reached  its  fourteenth  number. 
The  empress  Catharine  was  at  that  time 
seeking  for  a  naturalist  to  explore  her  im- 
mense empire.  In  1768,  Pallas  was  in- 
vited to  Petersburg  as  academician,  and 
performed  his  first  journey  through  seve- 
ral proviuces  of  Russia,  the  Journal  of 
which  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  die  empress  (Petersburg,  1771— -76, 
4to  \  In  1777,  be  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  measurement  and 
topography  of  the  Russian  empire.  In 
the  mean  time,  botany  had  become  his 
favorite  study,  and  he  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire to  examine  their  plants.  The  mag- 
nificent Flora  RosncOy  begun  at  Peters- 
burg in  the  early  part  of  1785,  but  aAer- 
waras  dropped,  was  the  first  fruit  of 
these  botanical  tours.  No  part,  indeed, 
of  the  history  of  nature  or  man  was  un- 
touched by  him,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
Historical  Collections;  his  New  Essays 
on  the  North ;  his  excellent  Iconu  hue^to- 
rumf  and  his  Contributions  to  the  Glossary 
of  all  the  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1785,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
sciences  at  Petersburg,  aud  knight  of  the 
order  of  Wladimir,  and,  in  17^,  histori- 
ographer to  the  admiralty  college.  As  it 
was  his  desire  to  reside  in  Taurida,  the 
empress  |i;ave  him  several  estates  in  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  after  1796,  Pallas  lived 


at  Sympheropol  with  a  large  income. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  his  last  journey,  which 
he  undertook  with  Geisler,  of  Leipsic,  at 
his  own  expense,  was  the  work  entitled 
Remarks  on  a  Journey  through  the 
Southern  Governments  of  Russia  (Leip- 
sic, 1799  and  1801,  3  vols.,  4toX  The 
second  part  of  this  book  is  devotea  exclu- 
sively to  the  Crimea,  which  was  thus  first 
completely  laid  open  to  u&  Besides 
fourteen  numbers  of  the  Species  Attraga- 
lonrnif  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  monu- 
ment of  that  journey,  we  vrill  mention,  on 
account  of  its  interesting  views,  his  Ob» 
servtUiona  star  la  Formation  des  Moniagnes 
d  Us  Changtmens  anions  au  Glohtt  pat' 
UetdiiremetU  k  Vigard  dt  PEmpirt  Russe* 
The  residence  of  Pallas  in  Taurida  was 
disturbed  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  na» 
tivea  Soon  afler  the  death  of  his  wifo, 
he  made  great  sacrifices  to  visit  an  elder 
brother  at  JBerlin,  where  he  died.  Sept  8, 
1811.  A  part  of  his  valuable  collections 
he  bequeathed  to  the  universiW  of  Berlin. 

Pallas.  (See  MinaroOf  Plamis.  and 
Oibers.) 

Pallet;  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet,  or  piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  very  thin 
and  smooth,  on  and  round  which  tlie 

Cters  place  the  several  cojore  they 
)  occasion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the 
pencil.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the 
colors  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required 
in  the  work.  It  has  no  handle,  but  in- 
stead thereof  a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the 
thumb  through  .o  hold  it 

Pallium,  or  Pall  ;  the  woollen  mantle 
which  the  Roman  emperora  were  accus- 
tomed, from  the  fourth  century,  to  send 
to  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  em- 
pire, and  which  #as  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  In  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, the  patriarchs,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperors,  began  to  send  the  paU  to  the 
arehbishops,  on  their  entrance  into  thehr 
dignity,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wear  it 
while  discharsnnff  the  higher  functions  of 
their  oflice.  It  became  customary,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  ^ving  of  the  pallium 
to  archbishops  as  a  sign  that  their  election 
was  confirmed  by  the  patriarchs;  and 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  872,  de- 
creed that  all  archbishops  should  he  con- 
firmed by  their  patriarchs,  either  by  the 
imposition  of  hands,  or  by  the  sending  of 
the  pall.  The  pop^  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  right  or  confirmation  in  the 
West,  and,  at  first,  required  of  the  areh- 
bishop,  who  was  invested  with  the  pall, 
only  a  written  promise  of  canonical  obe- 
dience to  the  papal  see;  but,  from  the 
tenth  century,  exacted  a  considerable  tax 
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on  iDvestiture.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  this  tax,  the  fialliuni  was,  until 
lately,  regarded  as  an  indispensable  mask 
of  confiruiation  by  the  pope,  and  was  sent 
to  every  archbishop,  and  to  some  of  the 
principal  bishops,  when  entering  upon 
their  office.  Since  the  twelfth  century,  it 
has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen  band  or 
fillet,  three  or  four  fingers  broad,  which 
is  thrown  over  the  shoulders  outside 
of  the  sacerdotal  vestments;  one  band 
hanging  over  the  back,  and  another,  some- 
what longer,  over  the  breast,  and  both  are 
ornamented  with  a  red  chaplet  This 
ornament,  as  simple  as  it  is  costly  (a  sum 
equal  to  $14,000  or  15,000  was  sometimes 
paid  for  it^,  is  made  by  the  nuns  in  the 
convent  or  St  Agnes  in  Rome,  from  the 
wool  of  consecrated  sheep,  and  is  buried 
with  its  wearer. 

Pall  Mall.    (See  MaU.) 

Palm,  John  Philip,  a  citizen  and  book- 
seller  of  Nuremberg,  whom  we  mention 
because  his  fiite  contributed  not  a  little  to 
increase  the  hatred  of  the  Germans  agamst 
the  French,  and  to  sharpen  their  weapons 
agamst  Napoleon  at  a  later  period.  Palm 
was  bom  m  1766.  In  the  year  1806,  his 
establishment  sent  to  various  other  book- 
selling houses  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Ger- 
many in  her  deepest  Humiliation,  on  the 
whole  a  superficial  work,  but  containing 
bitter  attacks  on  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
in  Bavaria.  Palm  asserted,  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  wori^  which  was  sent  to  him 
to  be  forwarded,  as  is  customary  in  Ger- 
many. The  police  of  Napoleon,  which 
was  spread  all  over  Germany,  learned  the 
fact  that  Palm  had  forwarded  it.  He  re- 
quested a  judicial  investigation  from  the 
authorities  at  Nuremberg,  but  it  was  re- 
fused. Being  afterwards  at  Munichy  he  re- 
ceived information  from  his  wife  that  he 
was  prosecuted.  Though  he  mieht  have 
fled,  he  returned  to  Nurembeig.  He  now, 
however,  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  him- 
self. A  beggar  boy  appeared  at  his  house, 
and  requesS^  to  see  him  in  order  to  get 
alms.  Palm  gave  him  something,  and  im- 
mediately French  gens  tTarmes  entered 
'ind  seized  him.  Soon  afler,  he  was  carried 
to  general  Bemadotte,  in  Anspach,  where 
a  trial  was  again  refused,  because,  as  the 
aid-de-camp  of  the  marshal  said,  his  ar- 
rest was  the  consequence  of  a  direct  order 
from  Paris.  He  Was  sent  to  Brunau. 
Berthier  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
done  forhira,thouffh  the  most  respectable 
people  interfered  for  him.  The  process 
was  hurried,  no  counsel  allowed  to  Palm, 
though  the  sentence  states  the  contrary, 


and  the  whole  trial  was  carried  oo  by  an 
interpreter.  The  unhappy  man  was  con- 
demned to  death,  because  b%  coiiki  not 
say  who  had  sent  the  parcel  oontBiimir 
the  pamphlet,  in  which,  however,  no  cul 
for  insurrection  or  assassination  wns  to  be 
found.  He  expected  the  news  of  his  fib- 
eration,  when  hn  door  vms  opened,  August 
96 ;  but  it  viras  to  announce  to  him  the  or- 
der for  his  execution.  St  HUsire  de- 
clared that  none  could  pardon  but  the 
emperor  himself  if  he  were  present ;  be, 
it  was  said,  had  ordered  the  immediafte 
execution  of  the  sentence.  Offioen  of 
high  rank,  however,  have  declared,  that 
not  Napoleon,  but  Berthier,  is  chargeable 
with  this  outrage.  It  had  been  ivroved 
that  Palm  had  not  sold  one  copy  of  die 
pamphlet  Pakn  was  not  the  only  German 
shot  after  hasty  militaiy  trials  ordered  by 
the  French  marshals. 

Palm  ;  an  ancient  long  measure,  tatken 
from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The  Ro- 
man palm  was  of  two  kinds.  The  greai 
palnif  taken  fh)m  the  length  of  the  hand, 
answered  to  our  span,  and  contained 
twelve  digits  or  fingers'  Inneadths,  or  nine 
Roman  inches,  equal  to  about  eight  and 
a  half  English  inches.  The  smaU  pdkik, 
fh>m  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  contained 
four  digits  or  fingers,  equal  to  about  three 
English  inches.  The  Greek  /Mtfat,  or  db- 
nm,  was  also  of  two  kinds:  the  smail  con- 
tained four  fingers,  equal  to  little  more 
than  three  inches ;  the  maf  paim  ooniain- 
ed  five  fingers.  The  Greek  dovMe  pofa, 
called  die/uiSf  was  large  also  in  proportioa. 
The  modem  palm  is  difierent  m  difierent 
places  where  it  is  used.  It  contain^  at 
Rome,  eight  inches  three  and  a  half  lines; 
at  Naples,  according  to  Ricdoli,  eight 
inches :  according  to  others,  eight  locbca 
seven  lines;  at  Genoa,  nine  inches  nine 
lines ;  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  seven  inches 
two  lines ;  in  Languedoc,  and  some  ocfacr 
parts  of  France,  nine  inches  nine  fines: 
the  English  palm  is  three  inches. 

Palm,  the  tree.    (See  PabM.) 

Pauwa,  Giacomo.  suraamed  Vectkk 
(the  old),  a  pupil  of  Titum,  and  cNie  of 
the  most  famous  painten  <^  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  bora  at  BergaiDQ» 
in  1518,  and  died  between  1564  and  1574, 
at  Venice,  which  possesses  excellent  pie- 
tures  by  him  (e.  g.  the  St  Bazbara). 

Palma.    (See  Cananei.) 

PAI.MA.    (See  Mcfjorca.) 

Palma  Christi;  a  name  fieqoeni^ 
ap^ied  to  tlie  castor  oil  plant 

Palmella,  dom  Pedro  de  Soosa-Hal- 
stein,  marquis  of :  a  distinguished  Porta- 
guese  minister.    During  the 
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*  at  BoyoDDe,  in  1806,  Napoleon  once  hasti- 
ly addraned  to  the  count  Palmella  the 
question,  ^Are  you  Portuguese  ready  to  be- 
come Spanish  r*  *^  No,  sire,^'  replied  the 
count  in  a  firm  tone.  Far  fix>m  being  dis- 
oleased  with  this  finnk  and  laconic  answer, 
Napoleon  said  to  one  of  bis  officers  next 
day,  **  The  count  Palmella  gaye  roe  a  noble 
no  yesterday."  PalmeUa  was  plenipoten- 
tiai^  of  Portugal  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na in  1814,  and  member  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  eight  powers  which 
signed  the  peace  of  Pam.  In  1815,  he 
was  present  at  the  congress  in  Paris. 
When  lord  Castlerea^  demanded  the  ab- 
olition of  the  slaye-trade,  at  Vienna,  in 
FebruaiT,  1815,  Palmella  declared  that 
Portugal  would  consent  to  its  abolition  af- 
ter eiffht  years,  on  condidon  that  England 
would  yield  some  points  of  the  trea^  with 
Portugal  of  February  19,  1810.  March 
13;  1815,  he  subscribed  the  declaration 
against  Napoleon,  and  soon  afler  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  British  court 
In  1816,  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  afiOiirs  iu  Brazil.  In  1818,  he 
went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
wMk  the  Spanish  ambassaaor,  count  Fer- 
nan  Nunez,  the  dispute  conceniing  the 
evacuation  of  Monte  Video.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  reyolution  •  in  Por- 
tugal, the  cortes  gave  him  permission 
to  tjmyel  ;  but  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution.  May  27,  1823,  the  king 
intrusted  to  him  the  department  of  for- 
eign afiairs  and  the  presidency  of  the 
ministiy,  with  the  title  of  marquis. 
(See  PortugaL)  By  the  royal  command, 
a  junta,  of  which  Palmella  waiB  president, 
drew  up  the  constitutional  charter,  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  dom  Pedro  grant- 
ed to  Portugal  April  23,  18a&  This  sa- 
gacious and  moderate  minister  by  this  act 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  queen 
and  to  the  generalissiiilo  of  the  army,  dom 
M iffuel,  as  well  as  to  the  apostolical  junta 
and  the  absolutists  in  Spain.  The  king 
therefore  rejected  the  plan.  The  sima- 
tion  of  the  marauis  of  Palmella,  already 
rendered  difficult  by  the  efforts  of  the 
French  and  English  ambftssadors,  Hyde 
de  Neuville  (q.  y.)  and  sir  E.  Thornton,  to 
gain  over  the  Portuguese  cabinet  to  the 
policy  of  their  respective  courts,  was  be- 
c^ome  yet  more  so  by  the  separation  of 
Brazil  from  Portugal.  April  30, 1824,  the 
Infant  dom  Miffud  caused  lum  to  be  ar- 
rested; but,  Jonn  VI  having  been  suc- 
cessful in  maintaining  his  authority  against 
the  desicns  of  the  Infant,  Palmella  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  place. 
Count  Subaem  (Pampluna),  minister  of 


war,  had  now  become  first  minister;  and 
the  Portuguese  cabinet  vacillated  between 
the  British  system,  supported  by  the  for- 
mer, and  the  French  system  of  the  latter. 
January  15, 1825,  the  cabmet  was  finally 
dissolved,  and  Palmella  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  England.  The  death  of  John  VI 
was  followed  by  the  dissensions  relative 
to  the  constitution  granted  to  dom  Pedro. 
British  troops  arrived  in  Lisbon,  and  the 
ministry  was  changed  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  constitutionalists.  Palmella  was 
^  nominated  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs  in 
*  June,  1827,  and  retunied  to  Porto^  earl^ 
in  1^28.  But  the  chan^  which  immedi- 
ately after  took  place  in  favor  of  the  ab- 
solute party,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
Miguehtes,  prevented  him  from  entering 
upon  this  office.  (See  Migudy  Pedroy  Por^ 
tvgaL) 

Palmitto.  In  the  Southern  States 
this  name  is  fi:equently  iriyen  to  the  cab- 
bage-tree, a  species  of  palm,  growin|; 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  m>m  about  lati- 
tude 35°  to  the  extremity  of  Florida.  It 
attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
is  by  far  the  ttdlest,  as  well  as  the  most 
northern,  of  our  palms.  The  summit  of 
the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tufl  of  large 
nalmated  leaves,  varyinff  in  length  and 
breadth  fiom  one  to  five  &et,  and  support- 
ed on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Be- 
fore these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are 
folded  like  a  fan ;  at  their  base  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces 
of  a  white,  compact  and  tender  substance^ 
which  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste, 
but  is  neither  highly  nutritious  nor  pecu- 
liarly agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended 
with  the  destruction  of  a  vegetable  which 
has  perhaps  been  a  centuiy  in  growinp^. 
The  fiowers  are  small,  greeni8b,di8po8ed  m 
long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  black 
inesculent  firuit,  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
The  cabbage-palm  in  the  U.  States  a^ 
pears  to  be  confined  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  sea.  Michaux,  however, 
mentions  two  stocks  observed  by  him  in 
Florida,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  in  the  interior.  The  same  author 
met  vrith  it  m  Bermuda,  and  supposed  it 
to  be  fi>und  in  the  Bahamas  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  but  it  is  un- 
known in  Louisiana,  and  we  cannot  find 
that  it  has  since  been  observed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  U.  States.  The  wood, 
though  extremely  porous,  in  the  Southern 
States  Is  preferred  to  every  other  for  the 
construction  of  wharves,  on  account  of  its 
being  secure  firom  the  attacks  of  sea- 
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worms;  and  has  been  found  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  forts,  as  it 
closes,  without  splitting,  on  the  passage  of 
a  ball.  The  slowness  of  its  growth  will 
always  discourage  its  propagation. 

Faimb  ;  a  natural  nunily  of  plants,  the 
pride  of  tropical  climates,  and  which, 
more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their  )ofty, 
straight  and  unbranching  trunks,  crowned 
at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of  large  radiating 
leaves,  gives  tnem  an  aspect  entirely 
unique,  and  far  surpassinff  that  of  other 
trees  in  majesty.  Asiae  firom  the 
grandeur  of  their  appearance,  many  of 
them  hardly  yield  to  anyother  vegetables 
in  useful  properties.  The  species  are 
numerous,  but  are  not  well  undenstood; 
and  many  fruits  exist  in  collections  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  known  genera. — 
They  belong  to  the  monocotvledonous  di- 
vision of  plants,  and  have  theu*  parts  ar- 
ranged in  threes^  or  one  of  the  multiples 
of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six  divis- 
ions, more  or  less  profound ;  tlie  stamens 
are  six  in  number;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  a  berry  or  drupe,  composed  of  a  sub- 
stance sometimes  hard  and  scaly,  but 
more  often  fleshy  or  fibrous,  surrounding 
three,  or,  usually,  a  single,  one-seeded  nut. 
The  stem  is  simple,  or  veiy  rarely 
branching,  and  is  sustained  by  a  mass  of 
fH>rou8  roots  at  the  base.  Though  usually 
attainhig  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  some- 
times ascending  to  a  very  great  height,  in 
some  species,  the  stem  rises  only  a  ^w 
inches  above  the  surfhce  of  the  ground. 
This  stem  is  cylhidrical,  but,  internally,  the 
flbres  are  arranged  in  fascicles,  and  not  in 
concentric  circles,  as  with  trees  generally. 
The  centre  is  soft,  while  the  circumfer- 
ence is  firm  and  hard  like  horn.  In  tliese 
respects,  the  palms  are  analogous  to  other 
inonocotyledonous  vegetables.  This  stem 
IS  covered  externally  uith  the  sheatlis  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  or  with  their  cicatrices, 
and  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  or 
flabellifbnn  leaves.  From  the  midst  of 
these  arises  a  simple  or  branching  spadix, 
on  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  are 
disposed,  and  which  at  first  is  enveloped 
in  one  or  several  spathcB,  or  sheaths. — 
Manv  of  the  palms  appear  to  be  confined 
vnthin  narrow  limits,  and  it  has  been  re- 
niarked  that,  whenever  a  district  »  char- 
acterized by  striking  peculiarities  of  soil 
or  climate,  it  appeare  to  be  inhabited  by 
■peculiar  species.  All  the  palms  are  not 
strictly  confined  within  the  tropics,  but  a 
fbw  inbatnt  the  warm  regions  on  their 
tKMrders.    Five  q)ecies  are  found  in  the 


U.  States:  of  these,  the  palmetto,  or  eib-  . 
bage-tree,  extends  along  tne  Atbntie  coot 
as  far  north  as  lat.  3S°:  the  odien  an 
dwar^  and  are  confined  to  more  soutben 
latitudes.  Among  the  more  useful  of  tlie 
palms  may  be  mentioned  the  coooa-oo^ 
the  sago  and  the  date. 

Palms,  Order  of.  (See  IHuUemi^ 
Socidy.) 

Palm  StmnAT ;  the  kst  Sunday  befeie 
Easter,  on  which  Christ^  entry  into  Jere- 
salem,  when  palms  were  strewed  beftn 
him,  is  celebrated.  Formeriy,  a  wooden 
ass,  with  the  figure  of  Chiwt  on  it,  mi 
drawn  on  roUere  Ih  procession,  beenoe 
Christ  entered  Jerusalem  on  an  aai  h 
is  still  celebrated  with  much  solenmiiy  I7 
tlie  Catholics,  and  branches  are  sU«wm  is 
the  churches. 

Palmyra  ;  a  Syrian  city,  fiimous  id  an- 
cient times,  capital  of  Paimyrene,  wiiidi 
for  a  short  time  formed  a  pow^ul  sMe. 
It  was  at  an  eariy  period  called  7W- 
ifior  (the  city  of  palms),  of  which  die  LbiId 
name  is  a  translation.  The  otig^  of  Htm 
city  is  of  remote  antiquinr.  It  was  impor 
tant  as  the  bulwark  of  Judna  against  the 
wandering  tribes  from  die  Eupfanieit 
and,  as  the  emporium  of  the  commem 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  it  ms  1 
large  and  opulent  city  in  the  time  of  1^- 
jan,  who  subjected  the  whole  province  » 
the  Roman  power.  It  was  situated  is  t 
valley  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  die 
midst  of  a  beautiful  palm  gn^ve  ia  tbe 
desert  It  was  adorned  with  roagnificest 
palaces,  whose  ruins,  though  it  ms  been 
twice  destroyed,  still  excite  adminlios- 
It  was  sacked  for  the  first  time  under  tbe 
reign  of  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  by  ite 
emperor  Aurelian,  in  275,  and  a  seeooi 
time  by  the  Saracens,  in  744  In  tbe 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  iv* 
ins  were  discovered  b^  Wood  amd  Div- 
kins,  and  described  m  the  magnifirat 
worit  of  Wood,  the  Ruins  of  rafanyn- 
Amonff  the  ruins  are  a  great  number  rf 
beautinil  columns,  ruins  of  temples  ad 
towers,  all  admirably  wrought  or  roui^ 
Bfany  Crroek  and  Pumyrene  inacripiioai^ 
and  one  in  Latin,  increase  their  Ttkt 
The  most  beautiful  monument  ia  a  tenipk 
of  the  sun,  which  is  rise  in  the  beat  pn** 
ervation.  Palmyra,  under  its  old  DtflN 
(Tadmor),  is  now  a  village  in  tiie  deadl 
of  Syria,  and  some  poor  fimilies  1mv« 
built  their  huts  amidst  its  loBgmBic^ 
ruins.— -See  St  Martini  JKsfotre  dt  Pd- 
myre  (Paris,  18231 

Palomino  de  Valasco,  Aciacle  A^ 
nio,  one  of  th^  most  distinffuiahed  psnist 
of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Bajahnoe,  near  Cr 
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dora,  in  1653.  He  studied  in  the  latter 
place,  but,  as  bis  inclination  led  him  to 
cultivate  the  arts,  he  placed  himself  under 
the  nainter  Valdes.  In  1678,  be  went  to 
Madrid,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV, 
many  distinguished  artists  resided.  Palo- 
mino was  presented  to  the  kine  by  the 
celebrated  Coello,  and  was  employed  by 
the  former  to  execute  the  frescoes  in  the 
gallery  del  Cieizo  in  the  Predo.  This 
commission  he  executed  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  appointed  court- 
painter,  with  a  considenioie  pension.  In 
Valencia,  Salamanca,  Granada  and  Cor- 
dova, to  which  he  was  successively  invit- 
ed, he  executed  numerous  works  which 
were  highly  esteemed.  His  son  assisted 
him  in  some  of  his  productions.  It  has 
been  objected  to  Palomino  that  his  fig- 
urea,  even  in  his  most  elevated  composi- 
tions, partake  too  much  of  the  character 
of  common  life ;  but  his  coloring  and  per- 
spective are  admirable.  He  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  1726.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Spanish  painters,  EL  Museo  pietoricoy  v 
Escala  tmiica  (3  vols.,  Madrid),  of  which 
the  third  volume,  containing  an  account 
of  the  most  distinguished  Spanish  artists, 
has  been  translated  into  French  (Paris, 
1742).  Quilliet,  in  his  DictUmnaire  des 
Peanirts  Eapagnols  (Paris,  1816),  borrows 
much  fit)m  P^omino. 

Falos  ;  a  small  town  of  Andalusia,  in 
Spain,  where  Columbus  fitted  out  his 
ships,  and  whence  he  sailed,  on  his  first 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
in  1^.  Here,  also,  is  the  convent,  at  the 
gate,  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a 
poor  stranger,  and  asked  bread  and  water 
tor  his  child.  It  is  now  almost  deserted, 
being  occupied  by  a  few  hundred  inhab- 
itants. It  lies  on  the  Tinto ;  Ion.  6^  58^  W. ; 
lat.  37°  1(/  N.  (See  Irving's  interesting 
account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Pales,  in 
company  with  a  descendant  of  the  Pinzon 
family,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Fwfages  of 
ike  Companions  of  Columbua,) 

Palst,  Paralysis  ;  a  nervous  disease, 
known  bv  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  modon,  and  some- 
times of  sensation,  in  one  or  several  parts 
of  the  body.  (See  Nervous  Diseasesi)  It 
appears  under  different  forms:  sometimes 
it  attacks  the  whole  system ;  at  others,  it 
affects  one  side  of  the  body  (hemipUgia)^ 
and  at  others  a  single  member.  The 
causes  of  palsy  are  numerous,  but  their 
mode  of  action  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
The  action  of  cold  on  the  body  in  a  heated 
0tate,  a  violent  physical  or  moral  excite- 
ment, or  the  suppression  of  an  ordinaiy 
evacuation,  sometimes  produces  it.    The 


introduction  of  metaUio  substances,  par- 
ticulariy  lead  or  copper,  into  the  system, 
often  brings  on  incurable  palsy.  The 
paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  attended 
with  immediate  death ;  and,  when  the 
head  is  attacked,  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment are  often  impaired. 

Palus  Mjeotis.    (See  AxophA 

Pamlico,  called  also  Tar  Rivxr,  in 
North  Carolina,  passes  by  Tarborough, 
Greenville  and  Washington,  and  runs 
south-east  into  Pamlico  sound  ;  lat 
dSP  W  N.  It  is  navigable,  for  vessels 
drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  to  Washing- 
ton, forty  miles,  and  for  boats  carrying 
thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
Tarborough,  ninety  miles. 

Pamlico  Sound;  a  large  bay  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  eighty-six  miles 
long  and  from  ten  to  twenty  broad.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  bv  a  sandy  beach, 
hardly  a  mile  wide,  which  is  covered  with 
bushes.  It  communicates  with  Albe- 
marle sound.  Ocracoke  is  its  principal 
outlet. 

Pampas  ;  vast  plains  in  the  southern 
part  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  extending  from  the 
de  la  Plata  nearly  to  the  Andes,  750  miles 
in  length  by  450  in  breadth.  A  part  is 
covered  with  grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage ;  and  another  portion,  at  the 
foot  of  tne  Andes,  forms  an  immense  for- 
est, which,  however,  is  easily  passable  in 
all  directions.  Herds  of  horees  and  catde, 
in  a  wild  state,  feed  in  these  wide  plains.  • 
Several  beasts  of  prey  infest  them,  and  the 
bisacho,  a  small  animal,  burrows  like  the 
rabbit.  The  inhabitants  are  the  Gauchos, 
who  are  of  Spanish  origin,  but  who  lead  a 
life  of  wild  independence,  livinff  on  horse- 
back, eating  nothing  but  jerked  beef,  and 
drinking  nothing  but  water,  hospitable 
and  generous  to  the  traveller,  and  pro- 
fessing the  Catholic  religion ;  and,  to  the 
south,  fierce  tribes  of  mounted  Indians, 
who  lead  much  the  same  kind  of  life  as 
the  Gauchos,  with  whom  they  are  perpet- 
ually at  war.  Armed  with  his  Uuio,  or 
leather  strap,  the  Gaucho,  or  painpas  In- 
dian, rides  on  horseback,  and,  with  great 
dexterity,  throws  it  round  the  neck  of  a 
wild  horse,  bull,  or  other  animal  which 
he  wishes  to  ttke,  by  a  sudden  jerk, 
throws  the  animal  to  the  ground,  and  gal- 
lops off  with  his  booty.  There  is  a  route 
across  the  pampas  fix>m  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Chile,  on  which  is  a  chain  of  cabins,  called 
p09t$y  seven  or  eight  leagues  distant  firom 
each  other.  The  journey  is  performed  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  wheeled  carriage ;  but 
it  is  difficult,  and  rendered  dangerous  by 
robbeiB  and  the  Indians.— The  pcanperos 
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«re  Tiolent  winds  from  the  woit  or  aoudi- 
weaty  which  sweep  over  the  pampas,  and 
often  do  much  injuiy  on  the  coasts. 
Head's  amusing  Journey  across  the  Pam- 
pas (London,  1826)  gives  a  veiy  spirited 
and  picturesque  account  of  his  gallop 
through  this  immense  wilderness  of  grass 
and  water. — Pampas  dd  Sacramtido  are 
Tast  plams,  similar  to  those  above  de- 
scribed (about  60,000  square  miles),  in  the 
northern  part  of  Peru.  They  abound  in 
vegetable  productions,  but  are  infested 
with  troublesome  or  dangerous  insects 
and  rsptilea  They  are  inhabited  by  dif- 
ferent native  tribes.    (See  IJ4mo.\ 

pAitFHi^KT.  There  are  several  deriva- 
tions of  this  word,  most  of  which  are 
much  strained.  The  most  probable  is 
that  which  considers  it  as  coming  from 
the  ph  FBse  ^  un^fUet  (on  a  thread ),  whence 
the  word  is  written,  ancienUy,  and  bv 
Caxton,  paunflit^  property  denoting  a  book 
Kold  unbound,  and  only  stitched,  as  the 
French  brochure.  The  German  Flug- 
sdb*^  (fugitive  publication) is  more  si^in- 
canu  Pamphlets  are  not  of  recent  ongin : 
they  were  eariy  used  under  the  name  of 
libeilif  in  religious  controversies.  They 
are  generally  intended  for  immediate 
efiect  Political  pamphlets  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  shells  used  in  party  warfare, 
while  newspapera  more  resemble  the 
common  weapons.  They  generally  bear 
the  imprint  of  the  excited  spirit  of  the 
time.  When  tiieir  object  is  scientific  or 
religious,  they  exhibit  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  present  immediately  to  the 
public.  They  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
nistorian,  but,  like  newspapers,  he  must 
use  them  with  great  caution.  It  is  highlv 
important  that  public  libraries  should  col- 
lect and  preserve  such  publications ;  oth- 
erwise toey  are  generally  losL  Myles 
Davies  has  written  an  Icon  lAbeUorvm^  or 
a  critical  histonr  of  pomphlets.  (See, 
also,  D'Israeli's  Curiorities  qf  IMeratvre,) 

Pamplona,  or  Pampbluna  (anciently 
Pompdoj  or  PotiwewpoUs) ;  a  city  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  Navarre,  situated  on  the 
Arga,  in  a  plain  near  the  Pyrenees,  found- 
ed by  Pompey;  78  miles  north-west  of 
Dssa,  172  north-east  of  Madrid;  Ion. 


P  41'  W.;  lat  4Jy>  W  N.;  population, 
14,054.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  has  two  casties,  a 
cathedral,  thirteen  monasteries,  four  hos- 
pitals, and  a  college.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  country,  but  has 
few  manufactures.  It  was  taken  by  gen- 
eral Lauriston  (q.  v.)  in  1823. 
pAir;  an  Arcadian  rural  divinity,  son 


of  Hermes  and  a  nymph,  or  of  Penelope. 
He  is  represented  as  old,  with  •  crooked 
nose,  two  horns,  pointed  ears,  t  goifi 
beard,  goat's  tail,  and  goat's  feet,  inth  a 
pipe  (see  Syrinx)^  and  carrying  a  crooktd 
shepherd's  stafifl    He  was  first  wonfaip- 
ped  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
thon,  in  which  it  was  pretended  tbtt  bi 
had  assisted  the  Atheniana    This  sfaep- 
herd  god  was  afterwards  made  the  all- 
supporting  god  of  nature,  and  perBomfied 
the  universe  (r»  nav;  compare  Serviua  ea 
Virgil,  eclogue  ii,  31)w    He  was  also  in- 
troduced into  the  eariier  fiibles,  as  in  thalof 
the  batde  of  die  Titans.    He  distingiusbed 
himself  in  musical  contests,  and  by  pbm 
on  the  pipe,  which  he  invented,  and  m 
which  he  contended  for  the  prize  nith 
Apollo.    (See  i^riax.)    Some  appear  lo 
have  honored  him  also  as  tiie  inventor  of 
the  flute  of  reeds.    Pan  is  the  protectoroT 
the  herds  at  pasture,  of  wild  besats,  of 
fishes,  and  takes  care  of  the  bees  of  tbt 
husbiuidman,  on   which    account,  milk 
and  honev  were  ofilered  to  him.    Evaiider 
is  said  to  have  introduced  his  worahip  isto 
Italy.    He  was  here  considered  aa  civ- 
responding  to  Faunus,  and  several  ftaii- 
vals  were  celebrated  in  his  honor,  as  the 
Lupercalia,  in  honor  of  Pan  LuperctSt 
the   protector    against    wolves.  '  Fraai 
Pan  comes  the    expression   pome  fur. 
According  to  Plutarch,  it  was  the  Paai 
and  Satyra  dwelling  at  Cbemnos  wbo 
first  announced  the  death  of  Osiris,  and 
thereby  caused  so  much  terror  that,  sisca 
then,  every  sudden,  groundless  fear  hai 
been  called  panic.     According  to  Pol- 
yesnus,  Pan  saved  the  army  of  Baechos 
from  great  danger  by  a  wild  screaoi,t 
thousand  times  repeated  by  the  echoes  of 
the  woods  and  rocks.     In  the  bstde  of 
the    Titans,    Pan    terrified    the   eoeniT 
b^  blowing  in  a  sea  conch.    The  nr 
cients  believed  that  great  armies  ireit 
often  struck  during  the  night  with  a  sod- 
den terror,  caused  by  some  god  or  d^ 
mon  to  punish  presumption. 

Panacea;  a  daughter  of  Escokpisi 
(q.  V.) ;  the  goddess  of  healing.  She  is  as 
allegorical  creation  of  poets  and  9Xt0^ 
Her  name  (namiccta)  signifies  the  '^  all- 
healing ;"  hence/>oniiceo,auDiv«salicai' 
cdy. 

Panaoia  ;  the  Greek  name  for  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Vir;^n,  of  which  the 
Greek  Catholica  have  one  in  eveiy  IhM 
on  board  of  vessels,  &c.,  before  wUck 
candles  are  kept  burning. 

Panama  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  «f 
the  department  of  the'  Isthmus  (Nev 
Grenaaa),  on  the  bay  of  tiie 
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kiL  8°  SS'  N. ;  loD.  79°  27'  W. ;  population, 
20,000.  It  contains  a  x^ollege,  numerous 
ehurfehes  and  monasteries,  a  cathedral,  an 
hospital,  &c.  The  roadstead  is  exposed 
to  violent  north  winds,  and  the  bay  is  so 
sballow  that  ships  are  obliged  to  remain 
scYeral  miles  below  the  town,  and  dis- 
charge by  flat-bottomed  boats.  Tlie  com- 
merce,  however,  is  considerable,  princi- 
paJly  with  the  English  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  Pf onh  Americansr  The  pearl  fishei^r 
iuniishes  a  yearly  export  to  the  value  of 
above  $40,(XX).  The  commerce  of  Pana- 
ma was  ^ery  flourishing  while  the  Span- 
ish intercouiiBc  with  Soutli  America  was 
carried .  on  ifi  the  falleons ;  but  it  has 
since  dechned.  The  climate  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  heat  excessive.    (See  Congress,) 

Panama,  Coivoress  of.  (See  dm- 
greas.) 

Panama,  Isthmus  of.  The  result  of  a 
series  of  levelings,  carried  across  the 
i^hmus  in  1829,  by  Messrs.  Lloyd  and 
Falmark,  in  the  employ  of  the  Colombian 
government,  enables  us  to  correct  some 
statements  in  the  article  Darim.  From 
the  Account  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  communicated 
to  the  royal  society  in  1830,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  die  isthmus, 
there  is  a  break  of  several  miles  in  the 
great  clmin  of  the  Andes,  particularly  be- 
tween Chagres  and  Chame,  where  there 
are  extensive  plains,  not  more  than 
300—500  feet  m  height.  AAer  985  pair 
of  levelings  from  Panama  to  La  Bruja, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chagi'es,  it  was 
found  that  hieh-water  murk  in  ttio  Pacific 
18  13.55  feet  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic ; 
but  that,  at  half  tide,  the  lev(?l  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  is  tlie  same  with  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
and,  at  low  tide,  is  several  feet  lower. 
These  cireumstances  induced  the  Colom« 
bian  government  to  conceive  the  plan  of  a 
canal  from  Panama  to  Puerto  Velo,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  which  has  a  larffe  and  se- 
cure liarbor,  and  is  distant  rarty-tliree 
miles  north-north-west  from  Panama.  A 
rail -road  between  tlie  two  cities-  is  already 
in  progress. 

Fa27ari>,  Charles  Francis;  a  French 
poet,  bom  about  1G90,  at  Coun'ille,  near 
Chanrcs,  where  lie  had  a  trifling  employ- 
ment, and  lived  some  time  in  obscurity, 
until  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  seeu 
some  of  his  pieces,  encouraged  him  to 
write  for  the  stage,  in  which  department 
he  became  very  successful.  Marmontel 
calls  him  the  **  La  Foutauie  of  the  Vaude- 
ville," both  from  the  naivM  of  -  his 
writing  and  tiie  simplici^  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  works  are  occasionally  incorrect 
and  negligent ;  but  they  are  always  stamp- 
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ed  with  nature,  sentiment,  wit,  and  good 
sense.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
sharpen  die  point  of  an  epigram ;  but  his 
satire  was  always  directed  to  the  vice,  not 
to  the  person.  He  died  in  1765.  His 
works  were  printed  in  four  volumes, 
12mo.,  entitled  TMaire  et  (Ewores  divcrses. 

Panathenaa;  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  in  honor  of  its  tutelary  deity,  Mi- 
nerva. Ericthonius,  who  instituted  it  (ac- 
cording to  some,  Orpheus  was  the  found- 
er), called  it  Aihauta;  but,  when  Theseus 
united  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  districts 
into  a  city,  the  festival  received  the  name 
panathewBa  (from  ff«y,  universal),  because 
It  was  thenceforth  solemnized  by  all  the 
tribes  of  Athens.  The  panalheiuta  were 
distinguished  into  the  greater  and  the  less, 
in  l3oth  of  which  tiiree  kinds  of  games 
were  exliibited,  conducted,  by  ten  presi- 
dents {athloili€t{t).  On  the  first  day  were 
races  with  torches  in  tho  Ceramicus;  on 
the  second,  g^mnical  exercises,  and  imi- 
tations of  naval  fights ;  on  the  third,  con- 
tests of  music  and  declamation,  and 
dramatic  representations.  An  olive  crown, 
from  tlie  groves  of  Academus,  and  a  ves- 
sel full  of  die  finest  oil,  were  the  rewards 
of  the  victor.  Then  followed  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  sacrificial  feast  The  great- 
er panaOieruBa  were  distinguished  from 
the  less  not  only  by  their  ffreater  splendor 
and  longer  continuance,  but  particulariy 
by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
pepluSf  a  sacred  garment,  consecrated  by 
young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool, 
and  loomed  with  gold  embroidery,  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  tlie  giants,  was  carri- 
ed fixim  the  Acropolis  into  the  temple  of 
the  goddess,  whose  ivory  statue  was  cov- 
ered with  it.  The  peplus  was  also  used  in 
the  panaihtnaa  as  die  sail  of  a  ship,  which 
was  moved  through  the  streets  by  secret 
machinery,  and  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
procession.  This  festival  was  so  holy, 
that  criminals  were  released  from  die 
prisons  on  the  occasion  of  its  celebration, 
and  gold  crowns  were  conferred  on  men 
of  distinguished  merit 

Panckoucke,  Andrew  Joseph ;  a  book- 
seller at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  where  he  died 
in  1753,  aged  fifty-two.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  popular  and  useful  compi- 
lations, and  some  original  wmks. 

Paicckoucke,  Charles  Joseph,  sou  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  a  bookseller,  and 
a  man  of  letters.  He  was  horn  at  Lisle  in 
1736,  and,  at  the  a^  of  twenty-eight,  set- 
tied  at  Paris,  previously  to  which  period, 
he  liad  made  himself  known  by  some 
publications  from  the  press,  and  mathe- 
matical pieces,  which  he  had  sent  to  the 
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academy  of  sciencee.  HiBbouae  bpcaroe 
tfae  resort  of  the  most  dJatiD^iUBhed  au- 
tbore;  and  he  cooducted  himeelf  with 
.  great  libenJity  to  tboae  with  whom  he 
was  connected  in  hia  literaiy  enterpriseB. 
He  engaged  in  the  publication  of  the 
Mercure  at  Drancty  and  varioua  other  pe- 
riodical works,  and  established  the  Mmd' 
teuTf  under  the  direction  of  H.  B.  Maret, 
since  duke  of  Bassana  He  also  formed 
the  plan  of  the  Eneydon^Se  MifhodHqmy 
consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  diction- 
aries of  3ie  various  branches  of  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature,  of  which  ninety  parts 
had  been  published  in  1822.  Panckoucke 
died  Dec.  19,  1798.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Dt  V Homme  et  tUla  RqnvducUon 
det  differaUs  Indimdus  (1761,  ISmo.); 
TVuducHonLOirtde  Lucriee(17e8, 3  vol&, 
12mo.);  and  other  works. 

Pang  HAS  ;  one  of  the  many  villages 
which  have,  in  course  of  time,  become 
part  of  London ;  one  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  London  Proper.  In  its  well-known 
burial-place  for  Catholics,  lie  Paoli,  the 
chevaher  D'Eon  (q.  v.),  Cavallo,  Woollet, 

Pancratium  ;  one  of  the  contests  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  in  which  ail  four  kinds 
of  fighting  were  used  (see  Gymmuium) ; 
also  a  contest  in  which  no  means  of  ob- 
taining the  victoi^  were  left  untried, 
where  the  antagonists  both  wresded  and 
fought  with  the  fist;  also  a  fight  for  life 
and  death. 

Pandjbmonium  ;  a  fl^neral  temple  for 
the  gods  and  demi-gods  of  antiquity ;  an 
assembly  of  demons. 

Pandects  (from  irav,  every  thing,  and 
isx'^'^f  to  include) ;  a  part  of  the  corpus 
juris  civUis.  (q.  v.i  It  consists  of  a  col- 
lection, systematically  arranged,  from  the 
woiiEs  of  Roman  mwyers  on  jurispru- 
dence, to  which  the  emperor  Justinian  (by 
whose  command  the  collection  was  made) 
gave  the  force  of  law,  A.  D.  533,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  all  the  writings  of  the 
jurists,  and  collections  of  the  law,  which 
had  previously  been  authorities,  of  no  force. 
They  were  aJiso  called  digesta  (from  c%e- 
rere^  to  arrange),  because  they  were  a  col- 
lection of  the  scattered  contents  of  many 
works.    (See  Cml  Law,) 

Pandemos  ;  a  Grecian  surname  of  Ve- 
nus. According  to  some  authors,  The- 
seus introduced  the  worship  of  Venus 
Pandemos  at  Athens,  when  he  first  col- 
lected into  one  whole  the  different  tribes 
(6np»i )  of  Attica.  According  to  others,  this 
surname  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  temple  of  Venus  was  situated  in  the 
market,  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  whole 


people  (tfowroe  Aipo») ;  according  to  otbtfi^ 
stilJ,  because  Sok>n  buih  this  temple  nidi 
the  money  which  the  public  girls  irere 
obliged  to  pay.  But  Venus  was  wonhip- 
ped  under  this  name  in  other  places  at  an 
eariy  period.  The  image  of  Veous  Pas- 
demos  at  Elis,  riding  upon  a  he-goal,  hj 
the  side  of  that  of  Venus  Urania,  m  woi^iy 
of  notice.  Venus  Pandemos  hoe  appean 
in  opposition  to  celestial  love,  as  a  vjxsM 
of  prostitution. 

Pandit,  in  Hindoostan ;  a  leanMd 
Brahmin ;  one  veraed  in  the  Sanscrit  ht- 
ffuage,  and  in  the  sciences,  laws  and  R- 
ugion  of  the  country. 

Panooo&s  ;  the  nAne  formeriy  gives  la 
the  Servian  or  Rattzian  foot-soUicn^ 
coming  from  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  village  Pandmr,  in  tbe 
county  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungary.  Tlwr 
were  at  first  irregular  troops.  In  ITSfl^ 
they  were  made  re^lar  troops.  Thuf 
were  formerhr  di 
modeof  warmre. 


were  formerly  dreaded  for  their  flfage 


Pandoea  (fit>m  vav,  every,  3«ftv,  gift);tha 
first  woman ;  so  called  because  ahe  re- 
ceived gifts  fipom  all  the  OlympiaBa 
Prometheus,  driven  torn  Olympua  bf 
Jupiter,  had  formed  man,  and  animalBd 
him  with  £re  stolen  from  heaven.  TV 
indignant  lather  of  the  goda  deterauaed 
to  punish  the  offence,  tie  commasded 
Vulcan  to  form  a  woman  of  clay,  equal  to 
the  goddesses  in  beauty  and  grace,  aod 
to  give  her  lifo  and  the  power  of  qieaeh. 
The  god  executed  the  command.  A^ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  she  wastke 
creature  of  Prometheus,  and  the  gadi 
came  down  to  see  her,  and  comrei 
their  gifts  on  her.  Minerva  inatnicied 
her  in  all  works  of  female  skill  Veaai 
endowed  her  with  beauty  and  fiocioalioa 
Mercury  inspired  her  with  a  deaiie  ti 
pleasing,  and  taught  insnMMtuig  woHa. 
Minerva  carried  her  thus  equipped  'n» 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  all  adoM 
the  work.  Jupiter,  who  preaented  to  kr 
a  box  or  a  chest,  in  which  were  coataiaetf 
all  human  woes,  then  sent  Mercury  i» 
Epimetheus,  the  brother  of  PromedMOSt 
with  the  fatal  present.  Promedieas  lad 
warned  him  not  to  receive  any  of  Jnpi- 
ter's  gifts;  but  the  chaims  of  tfaeviigis 
overcame  his  caution.  TiH  that  tioM, 
man  had  lived  firee  firom  evU,  fiom  op- 

KiSHve  labor,  and  fiom  diaease.  Btf 
ndora  brought  with  her  the  irMe  M 
of  calamities,  which  rushed  out,  aad 
spread  over  the  whole  world.  When  E|f»* 
metheus,or,  as  some  say,  PiaiKlon,M 
out  of  curiosity,  raised  the  eofvcrof  iW 
box,  which  a  divine  command  had  fa^ 
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bidden  them  to  open,  Hope   alone  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which 
was  suddenly  closed  by  the  rash  opener;  • 
and  she  alone  enables  man  to  endure  his 
miseries  and  hardships. 

Paaeotric  ;  a  eulogy,  either  written  or 

2 token,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  . 
▼orable  representation  of  some  person  or 
thing.  Historical  truth  is  here  so  fiur  ren- 
dered subordinate,  that  the  author  ezag^ 
rates  the  excellence  of  the  subject,  to  m- 
flpire  others  with  his  own  admiration.  In 
the  Grecian  republics,  this  department  of 
oratory  was  much  cultivated,  and  the 
pane^^yric  of  Isocmtes  (q.  v.),  notwith- 
standing its  artificial  elaborateness,  is  a 
masterpiece  of  finished  writing.  In  Ro- 
man literature,  the  best  which  we  poesees 
is  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  youn^r  on 
Trajan,  bom  in  clasacal  style  and  m  rhe- 
torical arraneeroent  The  later  Roman 
panegyrists  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ly,  are  valuable  only  to  the  historian  who 
is  seeking  for  facts.  Among  the  modems, 
the  French  have  something  simUar  in 
their  doges,  (q.  v.) 

Pahel  ;  a  schedule  or  roll  of  such  ju- 
rors as  the  sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon 
any  trial ;  and  impaneUing  a  juiy,  is  re- 
turning their  names  in  such  schedule  of 
parchment  In  Scots  law,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  is  the  pond. 

Paitel,  in  joinery,  is  a  tympanum,  or 
square  piece  of  thin  wood,  sometimes 
carved,  framed  or  grooved  in  a  larger 
piece  between  two  upright  pieces  and 
two  cross  piecea 

PAiffiir  NiKiTA  IvAMOViTCH,  count ; 
Rusnan  minister  of  state,  bom  in  17'*8. 
His  family  was  originally  from  Lucca,  ta 
Italy ;  his  father  was  general-lieutenant 
In  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The  young  Pa- 
Din  serv^  at  first,  in  the  guards  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth,  became  chamberlain 
in  1747,  was  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Copenhaffcn,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
to  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  grand-prince  Paul 
Petrovitcb,  and,  when  Catharine  II  as- 
cended the  throne,  in  1762,  was  appoint- 
ed minister  of  state.  The  war  against  the 
Turks,  to  which  the  troubles  in  Poland 
gave  rise ;  the  exchange  of  the  duchy 
of  Holsteiii  for  the  counties  of  Olden- 
burg and  Delmenhorst  ^see  Oldenburg), 
to  the  advantage  of  the  younger  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp ;  the  peace  with  the 
Porte  in  1774;  the  mediation  of  Russia  at 
the  peace  of  Teschen;  and,  finally,  the 
armetl  neutrality, — ^were  effected  princi- 
pally through  bis  representations.  All  the 
mstnictions  of  the  military  commanders 


and  foraigii  miiiisten^  and  the  whole  cor- 
respondence with  foreign  courts,  were 
drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  the  mam 
support  of  the  Prussian  system  in  the 
Russian  cabinet;  but  his  influence  over 
Catharine  had  much  diminished  towards 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  while  that  of 
his  adversaries  had*  increased.  (See  Cathr 
anne  IL)  The  principles  on  which  he 
conducted  uubhc  amdrs  were,  that  a 
state  must  always  maintain  its  own  dig- 
nity, without  the  interference  of  others, 
and  that  it  is  unbecoming  a  powerful 
state  to  have  recourse  to  dissimulation 
and  artifice,  but  that  the  most  endre  fiank- 
ness  should  characterize  all  the  measures 
of  the  ministry.  His  firmness  was  not  to 
be  shaken  by  threats  or  promises.  He 
always  advised  what  he  thouffht  was  for 
tlie  best,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  opposed 
even  his  own  mistress.  He  died  in  1783. 
PAifNONiA,  in  ancient  history ;  the 
coimti^  inhabited  by  the  Patmonians,  a 
Thracian  tribe,  and  situated  between  the 
lUyrians  and  Celts,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Eastern  Alps.  The  emperor  Au- 
ffustus  first  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
Illyrians  and  Dalmatians;  he  penetrated 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Pannoniana, 
and  subdued  them  (A.  D.  10).  A  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  this  people  against 
uie  Romans  was  su^^nessed  by  TlMrius. 
They  appear  to  have  afterwards  settled, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  on  the 
Danube.  It  was  probably  under  the 
emperor  Claudius  that  their  country  was 
first  or^ianized  into  a  Roman  province. 
Pannonia  comprehends  the  eastern  part  of 
Austria  and  Snria,  all  that  part  of  Hunga- 
rv  (still  called  Pannonia^  on  the  south  of 
the  Danube,  a  part  of  Cfamiola  and  Croa- 
tia, all  Sclavonia,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia, 
along  the  Save.  It  was  probably  Adrian 
who  divided  it  into  Pannonia  stmtrior  or 
occidenUdis  (afterwards  pruitaj  and  Panno- 
nia tnierior,  or  orierUtuis  (afterwards  «e- 
cunday  After  the  Marcomannic  war,  Pan- 
nonia was  repeatftly  ravaged  by  barba- 
rians. It  sufifered  sull  more  at  the  time 
of  the  great  migration  of  the  nations.  In 
the  fourth  century,  the  Vandals  conquered 
a  part  of  the  coiinny,  and  afterwards  the 
Goths.  It  was  entirely  conquered  by  the 
Huns  under  Attila.  After  the  death  of 
this  conqueror,  in  453,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Huns  sunk  back  within  its  eastern 
limits  on  the  Pontus.  The  Sarmatians, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Sclavoni- 
ans  of  the  present  day,  next  settied  on  the 
mountains  of  Pannonia.  Pannonia  was 
also  occupied,  with  the  consent  of  the 
emperor  of  the  East,  by  the  GepidcB  and 
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Ostrogoths.  When  the  hitter  migrated  to 
Italy,  the  Lombards  entered  Pannonia, 
and  subdued  the  Gepidie,  but,  removmg 
to  Italy  in  568,  left  the  country  to  the 
Avars  (see  Avan\  who  were  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  and  forced  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Pannonia  was  finally  con- 
quered by  the  Hungarians,  about  the  year 
900.    (&w  Hungary.) 

pANORAiCA  {mm  navf  all,  the  whole,  and 
dpaita,  view);  a  perspective  view  of  a 
town  or  natural  scene,  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  horizon,  invented  by  Robert 
Barker,  ka  Englishman,  in  1787.  The  pan- 
orama may  be  considered  as  the  triumph 
of  perspective.  The  artist,  from  a  hifh 
point,  must  take  an  accurate  plan  of  tbe 
whole  surrounding  country,  as  fiir  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  representadon 
and  closeness  of  inutadon  are  the  great  ob- 
jects to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas,  and  the 
delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  picture  is  put  up  and  lighted. 
It  is  circularly  disposed  round  the  walls 
of  a  rotunda,  so  that  the  spectator  who  is 
stationed  in  the  centre,  and  prevented 
fit)m  approaching^  too  near  the  painting,  by 
a  railing,  finds  himself  as  it  were,  on  tlie 
iraot  fipom  which  the  view  was  taken. 
The  light  is  admitted  firom  above,  without 
dazzling  the  spectator,  from  whom  the 
aperture  by  which  it  enters  is  also  con- 
cealed ;  and,  as  he  sees  no  end  to  the  pic- 
ture, in  which  all  the  parts  are  delineated 
in  their  true  proportion  to  the  whole,  and 
with  the  natural  coloring,  the  illusion  is 
complete.  Robert  Fulton  introduced  the 
panorama  into  France,  and  panoramic 
views  of  a  great  number  of  cities  and 
natural  scenes  have  been  exhibited,  with- 
in the  last  thirty  years,  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  stereaiwna  (from  wtpcosf 
solid),  or  pansUreorama,  ia  a  miniature  rep- 
resentation, in  relief^  of  towus  and  other 
objects,  constructed  of  coik,  pasteboard, 
or  other  light  and  flexible  substances. 
The  dhrama  vms  im^ented  in  France, 
and  differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in 
being  flat  instead  of  circular,  and  there- 
fore presenting  only  a  particular  view,  like 
any  other  picture,  in  front  of  you,  and  not 
all  around.  The  manner  in  which  the 
light  is  introduced  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  panorama. 

Pantalone;  a  mask  of  the  Itahan 
comedy.  (See  Mask,)  From  him  the 
panlaioons  have  their  name,  because  he  is 
dressed  in  wide,  long  garments  of  this 
sort. 

Pakttaloons.    (See  Pantahne,) 

Pantheism  (fiom  ro  9av,  the  body  of 
all  existing  things,  and  But,  God).    When 


man  begins  to  think  of  the  cause  of  thin^^ 
he  either  separates  the  ^reat  original  cause 
entirely  from  other  existences  (which  is 
monotheism  (q.  v.),  if  he^  believe  in  one 
simple  cause ;  or  polytheism,  if  he  bdieve 
in  several,  or,  at  least,  in  a  multiplied 
emanation  of  causes  from  the  great  origi- 
nal cause),  or  he  believes  the  ip^eat  cause 
to  be  within  the  universe,  that  is,  he  con- 
siders  the  universe  itself  to  be  God,  whidi 
iswmtheism.  This  belief  is  generally  the 
oropring  of  materialism  (q.  v.)  conaatent- 
ly  carried  out  Some  penoin^  how- 
ever, have  also  applied  the  word  ptrntht- 
ism  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  accarding 
to  which  God^s  spuit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  thnNigh 
him  and  in  him,  and  there  is  noduDg 
without  him  {Ads  of  the  ApostkSj  xvii,  27 
et  seq. ;  Ephes.  iv,  o).  The  character  of 
thi  •  doctrine  depends  upon  what  is  under- 
stood by  God,  and  in  what  relation  wn 
consider  existing  thinffs  to  stand  to  him, 
which  must  essentially  determine  our 
moral  and  religious  notions.  Tbe  chief 
modem  supporters  of  pantheisno,  as  ftnt 
defined,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
Bruno  and  Spinoza ;  hence  ;^nfiozisi»  is 
oflen,  yet  wrongly,  used  for  nm/Aeim. 
Most  of  the  systems  of  tbe  Greek  philoso- 
phers have  this  basis.  The  religioos  of 
heathen  antiquity  are  pantheistic  in  so 
far  as  they  take  for  granted  a  faitj  or  a 
fbrming  power  of  nature,  which  deter- 
mined eveiy  thing. 

Pantheon  (from  the  Greek  war,  every, 
and  0(ioy,  deity)  signified,  in  antiquity-, 
a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  principal  dei- 
ties in  common.  The  most  fiuuous  fe 
the  pantheon  at  Rome,  which  A^ppa, 
the  &vorite  of  Augustus,  built  on  tlie 
campus  Martins.  Pope  Boniface  IV  con- 
secrated it,  in  607,  to  the  Virgin  Maiy 
and  all  the  martyrs ;  hence  it  is  ^l  caDed 
iSt  Maria  ad  martyrts.  It  is  still  more 
commonly  called  the  rotunda,  on  account 
of  its  form.  It  is  one  of  the  flnesEt  edi- 
fices of  Rome.  Its  stone  ruof  is  vaultml, 
and  through  a  large  hole  in  tbe  ceDtre  of 
the  roof  the  interior  is  lighted.  Tbe  weS- 
preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a  laiir 
period  than  the  temple  itself;  it  coiubk^ 
of  sixteen  columns  of  Oriental  granite; 
each  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  in  circuml^ 
rence.  The  interior  was  fbnmerly  adorn- 
ed with  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  tbr 
various  deities,  of  which  the  best  w«fv 
carried,  by  Constantine,  to  Conatantioo- 
ple.  At  present,  there  are  in  the  etgbi 
niches,  eight  fine  columns,  placed  then 
by  the  emperor  Adrian.  Tbe  hf»ght  of 
the  temple  is  equal  to  the  w^idth,  L  e.  1^ 
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Aet.  The  diamoler  of  the  opeoing  in  the 
cupola  IS  37  feet  The  floor  is  paved  with 
porphyfy.  It  has  suflered  much  from  the 
emperora,  the  barbaiiaiie  and  the  popes.  A 
flmaller  pantheon,  at  Rome,  is,  acconling  to 
M ont&ucon,  considered  to  be  the  pantheon 
of  the  Mmerva  Medico.  Ruins  of  a  naag- 
oifioent  pantheon,  which  Adrian  caused  to 
be  built  at  Athens,  are  stiU  extant  It  was 
supported  by  ISO  columns.  The  panthe- 
on m  Paris  was  besun  in  1764 ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  339  feet  lonff  and  253 
feet  broad,  uniting,  in  its  style,  me  Gireek 
and -Gothic  It  was  consecrated  to  St 
Genevieve,  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  was  called  pwiSheon,  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  ashes 
of  great  men.  It  then  received  the  in- 
scription «/jha;  €hrandi  Hommes  La  Patrie 
BeeonnaissaHte.  The  Bourbons  removed 
this  inscription, and  placed  the  following: 
n.  O.  M.  Sub  kwoe.  &  Ckmrnfat.  LutL 
XV.  DicaoUy  Lud.  XVIII.  RutUuU. 
AAer  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the 
people,  in  an  immense  mass,  restored  the 
noble  and  simple  French  inscription. 
The  vaults  under  the  church  are  skilfully 
arranged  for  tho  reception  of  the  remains ; 
they  are  neither  damp,  dark,  nor  gloomy. 
The  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had 
been  taken  from  their  original  situation, 
and  placed  in  an  obscure  vault  The  rel- 
ics of  Benjamin  Constant  were  lately  de- 
posited there.  The  busts  of  Fo^  and 
Manuel  have  been  lately  placed  m  the 
pantheon. 

Parthsr  {fdispardua).  There  is  much 
discrepancy  of  opinion  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  pan- 
ther and  leopard,  most  zoologists  having 
assumed  that  the  former  had  six  or  seven 
fovre  of  bihck  spots  in  the  form  of  roses, 
that  is,  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  &ye 
or  sue  simple  spots,  on  each  flank,  whilst 
the  latter  had  ten  rows  of  still  smaller  spots. 
Mr.  Bowdlch,  however,  states  that  some 
skins  procured  in  Africa  proved  that  this 
distinction  was  erToneou&  Mr.  Tem- 
minck  considers  the  leopaid  of  Cuvier 
as  a  variety  of  the  panther  of  the  same 
author,  and  classes  them  both  as  leopards ; 
and  Buflbn  confounds  the  jaguar  with  the 
panther.  The  panther  of  Temmiuck  is 
the  F.  ehahfbuiaj  found  in  Eastern  Asia. 
It  is  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  this  cannot 
be  the  panther  of  the  ancients,  as  they 
procured  the  vast  numbers  exhibited  at 
Rome  from  Africa.  Pliny  states,  that 
Bcaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  one  hun- 
dred and  My;  Pompey  the  Great,  four 
hundred  and  ten ;  Augustus,  four  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  imnther  is  sdll  found  in 
43» 


Africa,  from  Beibary  to  the  most  remoia 
parts  of  Guinea.  It  is  to  Africa,  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  what  the  tiger  is  to  Asia,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  prefers  the  .flesh  of 
brutes  to  that  of  human  beings.  It  is 
almost  untamable,  always  retaming  its 
fierce,  malevolent  aspect,  and  perpetual 
muttering  growl.  The  female  is  pregnant 
about  nine  weeks,  and  the  voung  are. bom 
blind,  continuing  so  for  about  nine  days. 
The  animal  known  under  the  name  of 

rither,  or  more  generally  poitiier,  in  the 
States,  is  the  cougar  or  puma.    (See 
Pttina.) 

pAHTOKOfB ;  the  art  of  expressing  action 
and  emotion  by  flestures,ln  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word.  Lvery  lively  conversation  is 
accompanied  by  gestures,  though  veiy  diA 
forent  both  in  nature  and  amount  in  djfier- 
ont  nations.  The  calm  utterance  of  a  speech 
in  the  English  parliament,  accompaniad 
only  by  a  simple  motion  in  emphadc  paa- 
sages,  would  not  suit  an  Italian,  who  de- 
lights in  seeing  a  monk  passing  up  and 
down  the  street  whilst  he  preaches,  with 
the  crucifix  in  one  hand,and  a  handkerchief 
in  the  other,  to  wipe  off  the  moisture  with 
which  his  excitement  covers  his  cheeks,; 
nor  would  even  Talma's  gesticulation^uit 
all  countries ;  yet  the  art  of  expressive  ges- 
ture deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  fine 
arts.  The  Greeks  cultivated  it  much ;  but 
with  them  and  the  Romans,  it  took,  like  all 
their  other  fine  arts,  a  ]>lastic  character, 
and  the  expression  of  individuality  was  as 
much  as  possible  suppressed ;  hence,  also 
their  masks.  The  mimic  art  with  the 
ancients  was  connected  with  declamation 
and  music  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
dance  on  the  other.  Of  the  mimic  dances 
Xenophon  gives  us  a  lively  picture,  in  his 
Banquet  and  his  Anabasis,  vi,  1,  $  3,  6. 
They  were  mostly  representations  of 
mythological  subjects,  or  were  of  a  warlike 
character.  The  Romans  had  actors  vety 
distinguished  for  impressive  gesticulation, 
of  whom  Roecius  is  the  most  celebrated. 
His  instruction's  were  eagerly  sought  for  by 
orators.  In  modem  times,  the  art  is  sadlv 
neglected.  We  do  not  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  actors 
could  be  advantageously  imitated  by  our 
parliamentary  debaters  or  pulpit  orators, 
yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  diat  they  woukl 
awaken  vastly  more  interest  by  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  art  of  gesticulation. 
Amone  many  works  on  this  subject,  Gitb. 
Austin"s  Ckinmonda  is  distinguished.  In 
pantomime,  the  performer  relies  solely 
upon  gestures,  Iran  action  is  represent- 
ed by  a  mimic  dance,  we  have  the  ballet 
(q.  V.*) :  the  ballet  therefore  is  always  panto- 
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mimic,  but  the  pantomime  does  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  dance.  The  Greeks 
bad  arrived  at  the  separation  of  gesture 
fit>m  def^lamation,  on  which  the  pantomime 
is  founded ;  thus  we  find  that  one  person 
represented  a  character  by  gestures  and 
artificial  motions,  guided  by  music  (which, 
together,  the  Greeks  caUed  o^x^ts,  the 
Romans,  aaUatio),  whilst  another  perform- 
ed the  declamation.  Moreover,  single 
situations,  particularly  comic  scenes,  were 
sometimes  pantomimically  performed 
among  them  (e.  ff.  at  banquets),  but  the 
true  pantomime  they  had  not.  The  word 
INPitomtme  was  invented  in  Italy ;  it  meant, 
originally,  an  artist  who  imitates  only  b^ 
gestures.  At  a  later  period^entire  theatn- 
cal  representations,  connsting  of  ^pestures 
onlv,  were  called  gaUatio  parUonwnorvan, 
This  species  of  performance  vras  particu- 
lariy  aeveloped  under  the  first  Roman 
emperors.  JBathyllus  (a.  v.)  and  Pylades 
(the  two  great  rivals  in  this  art),  Hylas  and 
others,  were  celebrated  in  the  times  of 
Augustus,  and  not  unfrequently  gave  oc- 
casion to  riots,  as  the  people  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  these  perfbnnance& 
But  the  pantomimes  became  so  wanton, 
thit  many  ancient  authors  consider  this 
exhibition,  in  which  the  Romans  took  a 
passionate  interest,  among  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Roman  greamess.  The 
ancient  pantomimes  protmbly  ceased  with 
the  decay  of  the  Roman  theatre.  In  the 
Italian  niask  a  vestige  of  it  remained .  The 
pantomime,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  is, 
unaccompanied  with  dancing,  is  an  in- 
vention of  modem  times.  More  frequentiy, 
however,  it  has  been  united  with  the  dance, 
and  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Italians  and 
French.  Noverre  (q.  v.),  who  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  fiither  of  the  modem  French 
dance,  made  a  pantomime  of  Voltaire's 
Semii^mis.  With  some  Oriental  nations, 
particulariy  with  the  Persians  and  Chinese, 
pantomimes  accompanied  by  music  form 
one  of  the  chief  amusements. 

Panzer,  Geoi^  Wolfgang,  a  distin- 
guished (German  bibliographer,  bom  in 
1729,  at  Sulzbach,  was.  for  some  time  a 
country  clergyman,  at  Etzelwang,  •  and 
afterwards  at  Nuremberg.  His  chief 
works  are  a  History  of  the  German  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  by  Lutiier  (1783) ; 
Annals  of  the  Eariy  German  Literature 
(Nuremberg,  1783);  an  addition  to  it 
(Leipeic,  180^  Nuremberg,  1805,  4to.); 
and  his  AtmaUa  Tupographici  (Nurem- 
berg, 1793  to  180$  fl  vols.,  4to.),  in 
which  he  enumerates  all  works  known  to 
have  been  printed  fix>m  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing  to  the  year  1536.    The 


workji  in  all  languages  are  cfaronolo^ioOf 
arranged,  the  puce  of  printing  giyea^alBO 
a  short  account  of  them,  and  the  libniiei 
and  publications  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. Panzer  died  July  9,  1805,  Vasr- 
inff  a  very  valuable  library. 

r AO ;  Chinese  for  fcrtrtssj  the  same  m 
Tckaif  Oud,  &c.,  all  of  which  qipeerni 
geographical  names. 

Paolt,  Pascal,  a  Corrican  officer,  ^ 
tinguished  bv  his  exertions  to  nuiotun 
the  independence  of  his  native  oountiy, 
was  bom  in  Corsica,  in  1726,  and  Was  the 
second  son  of  Hjracinthus  Paoli,  a  mia 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  isiiDd. 
The  circumstances  of  the  countiy  in- 
ducing him  to  remove,  with  his  family,  to^ 
Naples,  Pascal  was  there  educated  at  the' 
Jesuits'  college.  He  was  still  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  what  }m 
. countrymen,  who  had  long  been  sttvg- 
gling  for  freedom  against  the  Genoese,  if 
whom  they  were  held  in  sul^yection,  eeot 
him  an  invitation  to  become  their  cfaieC 
He  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  going  id 
Cornea,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 

government  of  the  island  in  July,  ITSSL 
aving  omnized  a  regular  plan  for  the 
conduct  ofaflairs,  both  civil  and  miliianr, 
Paoli  opposed  the  Genoese  with  eaa 
^irit  and  success,  that,  after  they  had  ear- 
ned on  hostilities  against  hitn  for  neaik 
ten  years,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  win 
France,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  body  of 
French  troops  was  sent  to  their  aseistafKe; 
and,  finding  themselves  still  imable  le 
conquer  the  island,  they  at  length  made  t 
surrender  of  their  claims  of  sovereisniy 
over  it  to  the  French  goveramenL  The 
duke  do  Choiseul  endeavored  to  pKfti 
on  Paoli  to  submit  to  the  new  aITaDg^ 
tnent,  and  accept  of  the  oflioe  of  coai- 
rnander-in -chief,  under  the  authority  of 
France.  But  he  rejected  all  overtures  of 
accommodation,  and  opposed  with  vigor 
the  dangerous  enemies  he  had  now  to  en- 
counter. At  first  he  was  sucoeasfiil,  and  a 
much  greater  force  than  had  been  aotiei- 
pated  was  found  requisite  for  the  subittga- 
tion  of  Corsica.  Fresh  bodies  of  troofs 
were  sent  tliither,  and,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  Paoli  found  it  necMary  to  coo- 
sult  his  personal  safety  by  flight  from  ka 
native  country.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
sea-coast,  and,  embarking  on  board  aa 
Engiiah  vessel,  went  to  England,  wheie 


he  obtained  from  the  govemmeot  a  pea- 
sion  of  £1200  a  year.    In  17%,  the  ukai 


was  recoffnised  by  a  decree  of  tlie  i 
al  assemblv,  as  a  department  of  Fraaea; 
and  Paoli,  being  invited  to  resume  bia  itt* 
tion  at  the  head  of  afliiire,  resigned  Ui 
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mimion,  and' took  his  departure  from 
England.  April  23,  1790,  attended  by 
deputies  from  Corsica,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  bar  of  the  national  asBembly  at 
Pans,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
French  ffovemment.  The  progress  of 
the  revolution  disappointed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  conceived ;  but  he  con- 
tinued the  connexion  with  France  dU 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  when 
he  abandoned  his  allegianc^  and  was  in- 
vested with  his  originid  dignities  of  presi- 
dent of  the  consnUoy  or  national  council, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  island. 
He  was  encouraged  to  adopt  these  meas- 
ures by  the  promise  of  assistance  from' 
Great  Britain ;  and,  in  February,  1794,  an 
English  army  landed  in  Coraca.  On  the 
14tli  of  June  following,  a  me^ng  took 
place  of  deputies  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  island,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
Paoli,  a  decree  was  made,  declaring  the 
separation  of  Corsica  from  France,  and 
its  union  to  the  British  empire.  Paoli 
subsequently  returned  to  England,  in  con- 
.  sequence  of  some  difference  with  the 
viceroy,  sir  G.  Eliot  Having  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty through  a  commercial  &ilure  at 
l4effhom,  he  was  reduced  to  difficulties 
on  his  return  to  London ;  but,  his  pension 
being  restored,  he  was  relieved  from  hki 
eiribarraasment,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  tranquillitv.  He  died  in 
London,  Febnmiy  5,  1807.  (See  Bos- 
well's  Accmmi  of  Conica.) 

Paolo,  Fra.    (See  Pond  of  Venice.) 

Paolo  Giovio.    (See  Jomu.) 

Papacy.    (See  Pope,) 

PApis.  The  ancient  Greek  rdnnas  (pa- 
pa, IfatlierX  at  present  the  name  given 
to  every  cieigyman  in  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic church,  IS  the  original  of  pajMy  pape^ 
MM(,  pope,  &c.  Zealous  as  cardinal 
Baronius  is  for  the  gloiy  of  the  Roman 
see,  he  allows  that  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
in  the  West,  the  title  pawu  (or  pope)  be- 
lonsed  to  all  bisliops  in  the  first  centuries ; 
and  the  tide  was  even  bestowed  on  vene- 
rable clerks.  In  the  times  of  Cyprian, 
St  Ambroeius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  every 
bishop  had  the  tide  of  pope,  as  their  writ- 
ings show.  At  the  seventh  oecumenical 
council,  in  869,  at  Constantinople,  onlv 
die  four  patriarchs  of  the  Greek  church 
were  called  ^vopef,  and  the  bishop  of 
Roine  detenninod  to  appropriate  the  title 
to  himself;  but  it  requi^d  the  iron  hand 
of  Gregory  VII  to  carry  the  plan  into  ef- 
fect. He  assembled  some  Italian  liisbops 
at  Rome,  in  1073,  who  fonned  an  assem- 


bly called  a  coundZ,  which  excommuni- 
cated the  emperor  Henry,  and  declared 
that  no  one  had  the  right  to  the  tide  of 
pope  except  the  bishop  of  Rome.^ 

Papaw.  The  plant  so  named," vrith  us, 
is  a  shrub^  or  rarely  a  small  tree,  inhabit- 
ing all  parts  of  the  U.  States  south  of  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  even 
some  degrees  ftrther  north,  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Allegbanies.  It  is  rare, 
however,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  South- 
em  States,  and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  thickets  occupying  exclusively  sev- 
eral acres.  Its  presence  is  indicative  of 
extreme  fertility  in  the  soil;  and, in  a  fa- 
vorable situation,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter,  at 
base,  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  papaw 
has  received  from  botanists  the  name  of 
ommtno.  tnZo&o,  and  belongs  to  the  ano- 
noiCe^Bj  a  fiunily  of  plants  almost  exclu- 
sively tropical.  The  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  elonffated,  and  wedge-shapeJ ; 
the  fiowers  are  bige,  pendent,  and  dark 
purplish  brown ;  the  iruit  is  about  three 
mches  long,  thick,  fieshy,  and  t^ntains 
several  la^  triangular  stones  ;  when 
ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  the 
pulp  is  soft  and  edible,  but  it  is  insipid 
to  the  taste,  and  is  not  much  esteemed. 
The  wood  is  extremely  soft,  spon^,  and 
is  applied  to  no  use  ui  the  arts.  The  cel- 
lular intr^fument  of  the  bark,  especially 
of  the  mots,  exhales  a  nauseous  odor* 
Three  other  species  of  oiimina  inhabit  the 
more  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
a  fourth  is  found  in  Mexico,  These,  to- 
gether with  the  common  |)apaw,  consti- 
tute a  genus  exclusively  North  American. 
The  tme  papaw  (carica  papaya)  is  a  wide- 
ly different  plant,  and  a  native  of  die 
£ast  Indies.  It  has  veiy  much  of  the 
habit  of  a  palm,  and  attains  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a  thick,  sim- 
ple stem,  herbaceous  in  its  consistence, 
and  naked  till  within  about  two  feet  of  the 
top,  and  mariced  with  the  cicatrices  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  througho\it  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  The  leaves  have  long 
footstalks,  are  very  large,  and  deeply  di- 
vided into  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  lobes, 
which  are  sinuate  and  incised.  The  male 
flowers  are  pure  white,  agreeably  scented, 
and  are  disposed  in  loose  clusters  upon 
long  peduncles;  the  female  flowers  are 
very  numerous,  large  and  -bell-shaped, 
composed  of  six  yellow  petals,  and  are 
supported  on  short  simple  peduncles. 
The  fruit  is  oval,  furrowed,  about  as  large 
as  a  small  melon,  full  of  a  sweetish  pulp, 
and  contains  oblong,  wrinkled  and  brown 
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or  bhckiBh  eeedti.  It  is  eaten  both  in  a 
crude  state  and  prepared  in  various  man- 
neis,  and  has  an  aromatic,  sweetish  and 
tolerably  agreeable  flavor ;  but,  when  cul- 
tivaled  in  our  greenhouses,  the  fruit  is 
entirely  worthless.  This  plant  is  remark- 
able for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  rising 
to  the  beiffht  of  six  feet  in  about  six 
months ;  it  flowers  and  bears  fruit  through- 
out the  year.  Four  other  species  of  cariea 
inhabit  the  intertropical  parts  of  America, 
and,  according  to  Bartram,  one  is  found 
in  £a8t  Florida,  but  it  has  not  been  seen 
there  by  later  travellers. 

Paipbr,  History  ^of.  The  most  ancient 
kind  of  paper,  the  Egyptian,  was  made  of 
thee^enaptgfyrus.  (See  Papyrus.)  Ac- 
covdmff  to  the  infennation  handed  down 
to  us,  the  skins  or  fibres  were  separated  in 
iliin  layers  from  the  blade  of  the  grass,  and 
spread  upon  a  table  moistened  with  water 
from  the  Nile.  The  same  adhesive  water 
was  heated,  and  the  layers  were  wet  with 
it.  Upon  the  firet  layer  another  was  placed, 
pressed  and  dried  in  the 'sun,  and  smooth- 
ed with  a  tooth.  The  age  of  this  all-im- 
portant invention  is  uncertain.  In  later 
times,  the  Romans  devoted  great  industry 
to  the  preparation  of  paper;  they  had 
their  gltUinatons  fthose  who  glued  the 
paper),  maUeaiores  (nammerers),  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Plinv,  the  sheets  of  the  Romans 
were  generally  thirteen  inches  wide. 
There  are,  however,  distinguished  anti- 
quarians, and  among  them  the  famous 
chevalier  Landolina  (died  1810,  in  Sicily), 
who  maintain  that  it  was  the  pith  of 
the  plant  which  the  ancients  chieny  used 
fer  the  purpose  of  making  paper ;  and  he 
supports  his  opinion  by  ingenious  experi- 
ments made  with  a  plant  growing  near 
Syracuse,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
description  given  by  tlie  ancients  of  the 
papyrus.  The  Egyptian  paper  was.called 
hff^of,  pw^nuj  maka  MgypHaea  or  M- 
liactL  The  greatest  quantity  of  paper 
was  made  in  Alexandria,  which  greatly 
increased  its  wealth  bv  its  commerce  in 
this  article.  In  the  fifth  century,  this  pa- 
per wtti  rendered  very  dear  by  heavy 
taxes.  In  the  eighth  century,  it  began  to 
be  supplanted  by  cotton  paper ;  yet  it  was 
used  m  Italy  until  the  eleventh  century. 
The  natives  of  Mexico,  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  prepared  their  paper  m>m 
the  leaves  of  the  agave  (q.  v.),  in  a  man- 
ner resembling  the  ancient  mode  of  pre- 
S Bring  papyrus.  They  removed  all  the 
eshy  substance  from  the  leaves,  by  put- 
ting the  plant  in  water,  laid  the  remaining 
fibn>ii8  textures  one  on  the  other,  and  be- 
smeared them  with  a  clayey  substance. 


which  gave  to  the  whole  much  %naam 
and  elasticity.  Berades  the  papynB,dieie 
are  renmants  of  ancient  papcur  made  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  which,  bowevei; 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  geiienil,« 
account  of  its  brittleness.  Tm  papTiw 
seems  to  be  better  fitted  for  resisong  the 
tooth  of  time  than  any  other  writiD| 
materiaL  To  give  a  sbigle  insttooe:  Mr. 
Saillier,  at  Auuseillee^  who  poBseMii 
number  of  Egyptian  papyrus  mamiserip^ 
has  two  roUs,  which  Champollion  tfas 
youngcar,  when  embaricing  for  Egypt  in 
1839,  discovered  to  contain  the  hisioiy  of 
the  wars  and  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Gnat; 
their  date  is  that  of  the  ninth  year  of  In 
reign.  But  Sesostris-Rhamses,  or  tfas 
Cheat,  accordinff  to  the  calcubtioos  of 
German  chronofopMe^  Jived  in  the  tine 
of  Moses ;  being,  it  is  supposed,  the  ■» 
of  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Scd 
sea.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of  Ae 
date  assigned  to  theae  manuscripts,  it  ii 
certain  that  their  age  is  very  greiL  h 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cenpiries^  modi 
was  written  on  mtvubraneM.  The  Aft* 
biana  became  acquainted,  in  704,  A.  A, 
with  the  cotton  paper  in  Bucharii^  pn* 
pared  it  themselves  of  raw  oottoo,  anl 
transplanted  the  art  to  Spain  in  the  der- 
enth  century.  In  that  country,  wbon 
water-mills  were  in  use,  the  firrt  papa*- 
mills  also  were  set  up,  and  at  a  later  pe 
riod  carried  over  (about  the  year  1900)  to 
Italy,  France  and  Germany.  In  tben 
mills  the  manufacture  of  paper  fivmi  eol- 
ton  rags  was  commenced.  This  coooi 
paper  was  known  under  the  name  of 
charia  uriea,  eoUonea,  gossypma,  jydM, 
damascena^  also  Panamena  Oritea,  k 
differs  from  the  linen  paper  l^  its  ka 
compact  texture,  ^and  by  more  e«if 
breaking  and  blotting.  Most  of  the  Aaier 
ican  printing  paper  is  made  of  cotton,  <* 
account  of  the  invat  use  of  cotton  fttaia 
compared  with  linen  in  this  country;  td 
for  this  reason  it  is  mostly  soft  and  fiikk 
to  be  tomi  But,  to  judge  fit>m  the  8p> 
pearance  of  some  remnants  of  SpaniA  pi- 
per of  the  twelfth  century,  attempts  wen 
made  as  eariy  as  that  time  to  add  linn 
rags  to  the  cotton  ones,  which  probtbh 
led,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  luveniioo  a 
linen  paper.  Proper  linen  paper  hwDf 
makes  its  appearance  before  1318;  brt 
fiom  that  year  the  archives  of  the  bo- 
pital  ill  Kauf beum,  in  Germany,  eoonii 
documents  upon  lineu  paper ;  and  in  As 
citv  archives  of  die  same  place  are  dofl- 
ments  of  1334, 1328, 1331,  upon  the  mob 
kind  of  paper :  hence  it  is  probable  Atf 
the  first  linen  piii>er  was  made  id  Genai* 
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ay.  Spein  and  ItaJy  have  no  linen  paper 
befbie  the  year  1367,  in  their  archives  or 
libraries.  This  paper  was  not  derived 
from  China,  as  the  Chinese  to  this  day 
manufacture  their  paper  of  raw  hemp  and 
the  rind  of  bamboos  and  mulberry-trees. 
Linen  paper  is  esteemed  the  best,  on  ac- 
count of  Its  firmness  and  durability.  The 
English  at  present  make  the  finest  paper ; 
they  have  brought  it  to  great  perfection  in 
respect  of  whiteness,  firmness  and  fineness, 
though  the  old  paper,  with  a  yellow  tinge, 
was  probably  better  for  the  eyes  than  Uie 
dazzling  white  paper  used  at  present  The 
French  also  manuiacture  very  fine  paper. 
The  Imlians  and  Germans  make  the  cheap- 
est paper,  as  durable  as  that  of  the  na- 
tions already  mentioned,  but  not  so  ^ne* 
The  manufiicture  of  paper  has  of  late  rap- 
idly increased  in  the  U.  State&  Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  in  1829,  the  whole 
quantity  made  in  this  Country  amounted 
to  about  five  to  seven  millions  a  year,  and 
employed  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand 
pereous.  Rags  ore  not  imported  from 
Italy  and  Germany  to  the  same  amount  as 
formerly,  because  people  here  save  them 
iDore  carefully ;  and  the  value  of  the  rags, 
junk,  &C.,  saved  annually  in  the  (J.  States 
IS  believed  to  amount  to  two  millions  of 
dollars.  Machines  for  making  paper  of  any 
length  are  much  employed  in  the  U.  States. 
The  c|uality  of  American  paper  has  also 
improved ;  but,  *as  paper  becomes  much 
better  by  keeping,  it  is  difiicult  to  have  it 
of  the  best  quality  in  this  country,  the 
interest  of  capital  being  too  high.  The 
paper  used  here  for  prindng  compares 
very  disadvantageously  with  that  of  Euff- 
land.  Much  wrapping  paper  is  now  made 
of  straw,  and  paper  for  tracing  through  is 
prepared  in  Germany  firom  the  poplar 
tree.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Brand,  formerly  a 
civil  officer  in  Upper  Provence,  in  France 
(which  contains  many  pine  forests),  dated 
Feb.  12, 1830,  has  been  published  in  the 
French  papers,  containing  an  account  of 
his  successful  experiments  to  make  coarse 
paper  of  the  pine  tree.  The  experiments 
of  others  have  led  to  the  same  results. 
^Vny  of  our  readers,  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, can  find  Mr.  Brand's  letter  in  the 
Courrier  Fnxngaia  of  Nov.  27,  1830,  a 
French  paper  published  in  New  York. 
In  salt-works  near  Hull,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  the  sea-water  is  made  to  flcyv 
slowly  over  sheds  of  pine,  in  order  to  evap- 
orate, the  writer  found  Urge  quantides  of 
a  white  subdtance — ^the  fibres  of  the  pine 
wood  dissolved  and  carried  ofiT  by  the 
brine — which  seemed  to  require  nothing 
but  glue  to  convert  it  into  paper. 


PaptT'^MaiUmg.  The  combmati<m  of 
flexible  fibres  by  which  paper  is  produced, 
depends  on  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
fibres,  and  their  subsequent  cohesion.  Lin- 
en and  cotton  rags  are  the  common  ma- 
terial of  which  paper  is  made ;  but  hemp 
and  some  other  fibrous  substances  are 
used  for  the  coarser  kinds.  These  mate- 
rials, after  being  washed,  are  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  furnished  with  a  number 
of  sharp  teeth  or  cutters,  which  ftfe  so 
placed  as  to  act  against  other  cutten  fixed 
underneath  the  cylinder.  The  raj^  are 
kept  immersed  in  water,  and  continually 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cuttera  ft>r  a 
number  of  hours,  till  they  are  minua^ly 
divided,  and  reduc^  to  a  thin  pulp. 
During  this  process,  a  quantity  of  chloride 
of  lime  is  nuxed  with  the  rags,  the  eflect 
oi  which  is  to  hkach  them,  by  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  with  which  any  part 
of  them  may  be  dyed,  or  otherwise  im- 
presnated.  Before  the  discovery  of  this 
mode  of  bleaching,  it  was  necessary  to 
assort  the  rags,  and  select  only  those 
which  were  white,  to  constitute  white  pa- 
per. I^  however,  the  bleaching  process 
oe  carried  too  fiir,  it  injures  the  texture  of 
the  paper  by  corroding  and  weakening 
the  fibre^i.  The  pulp,  composed  of  the 
fibrous  panicles  mixed  with  water,  is  trens- 
feired  to  a  large  vat,  and  is  readjr  to  be 
made  into  paper.  The  workman  is  pro- 
vided with  a  wjofiMt  which  is  a  souare 
firame  with  a  fine  wire  bottom,  resembling 
a  sieve,  of  the  size  of  the  intended  sheet. 
With  this  mould  he  dips  up  a  portion  of 
the  thin  pulp,  and  holds  it  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  The  water  runs  out  through 
the  interstices  of  the  wires,  and  leaves  a 
coating  of  fibrous  particles,  in  the  form  of 
a  sheet,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
The  sheets  thus  formed  are  subjected  to 
pressure,  first  between  felts  or  woolleu 
cloths,  and  aflerwards  alone.  They  are 
then  nzed,  by  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  gelatin,  or  glue,  obtained  from  the 
i^ieds  and  parings  of  animal  skins.  The 
use  of  the  size  is  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  paper,  and,  b^  filling  its  interstices, 
to  prevent  the  ink  m>m  spreading  among 
the  fibres  by  capillary  attracuon.  In 
UdiUxng  paper,  the  usual  sizing  is  omitted. 
The  paper,  after  beinff  dried,  is  pressed, 
exammed,  selected,  and  made  into  quires 
and  reams.  Hoi^pnssed  paper  is  rendered 
glossy  by  pressing  it  between  hot  phites 
of  polished  metaL  Paper  is  also  manu- 
factured by  machinery,  and  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  methods  is  that  invented  by  the 
Messrs.  Fourdrinier.     In  this   arrange- 
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ment,  instead  of  moolcls,  the  pulp  is  re- 
ceived in  a  contiQual  stream,  upon  the 
surface  of  an  endleiB  web,  or  brass  .wire, 
which  extends  round  two  revolving  cyl- 
inders, and  is  kept  in  continual  motion 
forwards,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a 
tremulous  or  vibrating  motion.  The  pulp 
is  thus  made  to  form  a  long,  continued 
sheet,  which  is  Mriped  off  from  the  wire 
web  by  a  revolving  cylinder  covered 
with  flannel,  and,  afl^  being  compressed 
between  other  cylinders,  is  mially  wound 
into  a  coil,  upon  a  reel  prepared  for  the 
pujpose.  Another  machine  for  making 
paper  coDsists  of  a  horizontal  revolving 
cylinder  of  wire  web,  which  is  immersed 
in  the  vat  to  the  depth  of  noore  than  half 
its  diameter.  The  water  penetrates  into 
this  cylinder,  being  strained  through  the 
wire  web,  at  the  same  time  depositing  a 
coot  of  fibrous  particles  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder,  which  constitute  paper.  The 
strained  water  ilows  off  throuffh  the  hol- 
low axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  paper  is 
wound  from  the  put  of  the  cyhnder 
above  water,  in  a  continued  sheet 

PAPfeaMorvEY.  {QeeCSrcukUingMu^m,) 
Paper  MviiBEKRT.  (See  Jl^berry,) 
Paphos.  There  were  two  cities  of  this 
name  in  the  idand  of  Cyprus— old' Paphos, 
ten  stadia  distant  from  the  western  coast, 
upon  a  height;  and  new  Paphos,  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-shore.  The  first  was 
fiimous  in  antiquity  for  ^  worship  of 
Venus,  thence  called  Pcmhioj  or  Cypria. 
It  was  sud  that  Venus  here  first  landed, 
when  she  arose  out  of  the  sea.  Here  was 
an  old  image  of  the  goddess^  not  made  to 
represent  &e  human  form,  but  a  white, 
twisted  sttMie,  terminating  in  a  point ;  also 
the  oldest  temple  in  the  island,  which 
contained  1ai|^e  treasures,  and  in  which 
bloodless  offerincs  were  presented  to  Ve- 
nus (Astarte,  Aphrodite),  sooh  as  incense 
and  garlaodH  of  flowers.  This  image,  to- 
gether witli  an  old  tradition,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  early  worship  of  the  god- 
dess, in  this  place,  was  accommodated  to 
the  Phoenician  and  Syrian  religious  rites. 
New  Paphos  was  famous  as  a  place  of 
commerce,  and  for  its  haiiwr;  it  suf- 
fered greatly  by  earthquakes,  and  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  them  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Paul  hero  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  proconsul  Seigius. 

Papier  Mac  he  is  a  substance  made  of 
cuttings  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled 
in  water,  and  beaten  in  a  morUur  till  tliey 
are  reduced  ioto  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  or 
-of  size,  to  give  tenacity  to  tte  paste,  which 
fls  afterwards  formed  into  diiOTerent  toys, 


&€.,  by  preamig  it  into  oiled 
When  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a 
of  size  arid  lanip-blaGk,  and  vanuriied. 
pAPiLio,  or  0UTTERPLT ;  a  huge  ge 
of  insects  belonging  tt>  the  kpidiBplera^  i 
divided  into  a  {;reat  number  of  sub-^oMni, 
the  cenus  jN^n/w  of  Linnseus  finrnung  the 
famOy  of  cbtinus  of  LatreiUe,  whilst  te 
genus  is  restricted  to  such  of  this  ftmilf 
as  have  naked  chirsalids,  of  an  angohr 
finm,  and  attached  by  the  tail :  the  pmeet 
insect  has  six  legs;  the  internal  border  of 
the  inferior  wings  is  concave  or  scalloped; 
in  &ct,  it  only  includes  the  first  divisioB  ef 
the  LinnsBan  genus,  viz.  the  eoMdea.  Om 
of  the  most  remarkable  ana  intcmstiug 
ciroumstances  connected  with  this  beauti- 
ful class  is  their  series  of  1 


before  reaching  a  perfisct  state.  Hm  fe- 
male  butterfly  lays  a  great  quantiQr  ef 
eggs,  which  produce  caterpillan^  desnoD- 
tive  to  the  foliage  of  almost  all  vegetabks. 
After  a  short  li^  these  sasume  a  new  IbiiB, 
and  become  chiysalids— the  tomb  of  ifas 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  bmteffly. 
These  chrysalids  are  attached  in  Tarios 
ways,  and  are  of  various  forms ;  some  of  a 
corneous  appearance,  with  briUsuit  goldea 
or  argentine  spots;  others  resembling  a 
silken  pod;  within  this  covering  the  pn»> 
scribea  and  often  disgusting  cnterpilhr 
becomes  the  agile  and  bnlliant  bucten^^ 
a  change  which  poets  have  inade  tgrpn 
of  immonality.  The  mode  in  whidi  dis 
perfect  insect  is  packed  in  his  narrow  edt 
IS  very  curious.  It  is  fully  described  m 
the  works  of  Swammerdam.  When  ihe 
period  of  its  confinement  has  elaiised,  ihe 
fly  escapes  from  its  prison-houae  hf  d»- 
gorging  a  finotby  liquor,  which  dissolves 
tiie  glutinous  matter  that'  gives  aoG^ty  m 
the  chrysalis,  and  this  at  \utL  yields  to  ihe 
efiS>ns  of  the  enclosed  insect,  when  it 
emerges  perfecdy  formed  for  fli|^  fast 
unabfe  to  use  its  wings  until  the  air  has 

given  them  consistence.  If^  however,  the 
eat  of  the  weather  is  too  great,  instead  «t 
expanding  into  a  firm  and  flat  memfanne, 
they  present  a  folded  or  corrugated  appear  ■ 
ance,  and  are  wholly  uwleas.  These  in- 
sects, in  their  perfect  fcmn,  take  little  food : 
for  a  short  time,  they  void  a  fluid  ofn  fad- 
dish color,  perhaps  the.  remaina  of  food, 
ingested  before  tliehr  last  change.  Thii 
discharge  is  probably  the  cause  of  ihe 
showers  of  blood  spoken  of  l^  eaiiy  wrih 
era,  which  occasioned  so  much  nhn. 
A  single  female  butterfly  prodncea  eevori 
hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  incrante  ii 
checked  by  a  host  of  enemiesL  A  flhwh 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  Is  calculated,  uriil  ot- 
stroy  upwards  of  3000 
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great  numbers  are  also  killed  \?j  a 
i  of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 

i  cateipiUar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the 
produced  kuvn  feed  on  the  internal  parts 
of  their  unhappy  nurse.  (See  Cramer, 
Reaumur,  Madame  Merian,  ecc.) 

Papin,  Denys,  an  eminent  natural  phi*- 
kMopher,  was  a  native  of  Blois,  in  France. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  made  a  visit 
to  England,  and,  in  1680,  was  admitted  a 
feHow  of  the  royal  society.  Being  a  Prot- 
estant, the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
{ireyented  him  from  returning  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and,  on  leaving  England, 
he  settled  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics.  Papin  chiefly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
concerning  the  power  of  steam,  and  the 
influence  of  mechanical  pressure  in  re- 
tarding the  ebullition  of  liauids.  He  sug- 
gested the  principle  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  steam-engine  (see  JVetDcom- 
men);  but  he  is  best  known  ror  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  denominated  PapixCs 
SguUr  (see  D%gt8ter\  to  soften  bones,  &c. 

PAPimAifUB,  iEmiuus ;  the  greatest  Ro- 
man lawyer  of  his  time,  bom  under  An- 
toninus Pius,  in  the  year  140,  and  a  native 
either  of  Beneventum,  in  Italy,  or  of 
Syria.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  jurisprudence,  and,  by  his  solid 
learning  and  inflexible  integrity,  obtained 
great  credit  and  influence,  was  honored 
with  the  fi»t  oflices  of  state,  and,  at  last, 
was  chosen  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards. 
The  emperor  Severus,  on  his  death  bed, 
recommended  to  his  caro  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Gets.  Papinian  tried  all 
means  of  preserving  concord  between 
them,  bat  his  remonstrances  were  so  disa- 
greeable to  Caracalla,  that  he  at  last  re- 
moved him  from  his  place,  though  he 
Mill  continued  to  treat  mm,  outwardly,  as 
a  fiiend  and  confidant  When  Caracalla 
bad  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated, 
he  asked  Papinian  to  justify  the  deed,  but 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  easier  to 
camnvx  fratricide  than  to  justify  it,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  second  murder  to  sully 
the  memory  of  an  innocent  man.  Cara- 
calla  conc^ed  his  anger;  but,  when  the 
pretorian  guards^  f»t>bably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  tyrant,  demanded  the  head  of 
Papinian,  he  ^ve  him  up  to  their  fury, 
ana  caused  bun  to  be  executed,  in  the 
year  212L  Papinian  wrote  sevenJ  worics, 
and  educated  several  distinguished  schol- 
ars. His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  so 
high,  that  Valentinian  III  ordered  that, 
Whenever  the  opinions  of  the  judges  wera 
<]ivided,  Papinian's  opinion  should  be  fol- 


lowed. Everardus  Otto  has  designated 
every  thing  of  his  in  the  pandects,  and 
has  written  his  life  (Bremen,  1743). 

Pappeit HEiM,  Godfley  Henry,  count  of, 
imperial  general  in  the  thirty  years'  war, 
was  bom  1594,  descended  fiiom  an  ancient 
and  noble  German  femily.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  batUe  of  Prague  as 
colonel,in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  left  on  the  field,  where  he  was  found 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  w^re  stripping 
the  slain.  In  1626,  he  conquered,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bavarians,  40^000  peas- 
ants in  Upper  Austria,  who  had  taken 
arms  to  defend  their  faith;  then  traversed 
Northern  Germany,  and  joined,  in  1630, 
genera]  Tilly,  whom  he  even  outdid  in 
cruelty,  on  the  taking  of  Magdeburg.  His 
fiery  courage  distinguisbed  him  every 
where ;  but  he  was  not  qualified  for  a  com- 
mander-in-chief. Tilly  ascribed  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  to  his  impetuosity. 
He  appeared  on  the  field  of  Ltitzen  (q.  v.), 
on  the  side  of  Wallenstein,  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  exclaimed,  when  lie  heard 
that  Gustavus  had  also  fallen,  <<Let  the  duke 
of  Friedland  (Wallenstein)  know  that  I  am 
mortally  wounded ;  but  I  depart  with  Joy, 
as  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of^^my 
faith  has  fallen  with  me  on  the  same  day.** 

Paptroorapht  (so  called  b^  Mr.  Sen- 
nefelder| ;  the  art  of  taking  impressions 
from  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  covered  with 
a  calcareous  substance  (called  Kthografidc 
paiper)^  in  the  same  manner  as  stones  are 
used  m  the  process  of  lithography.  It  is 
an  art  but  lately  invented.  (See  Senne- 
felder's  PapyrographiscJie  SamnUung.) 

Papyrus  (cvpents  papyrus  of  Linnsus). 
This  sedge-like  plant  has  acquired  celeb- 
rity from  its  furnishing  the  paper  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  root  is  very 
large,  hard  and  creeping ;  the  stem  is  very 
stout,  naked,  except  at  the  base,  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  ;  triangular  above,  and  ter- 
minated b^  a  comnound,  wide-spreading 
and  beautiful  umbel,  which  is  surrounded 
with  an  involucre  composed  of  eight  large 
sword-shaped  leaves.  The  inconspicu- 
ous flowero  are  disposed  in  little  scaly 
spikelets,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  rays  of  this  umbel.  It  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
always  immersed  in  water.  The  papyrus 
grows  in  the  swamps  along  the  boidere 
of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  the  stream  itself,  as 
has  been  supposed.  Bruce  observed  it  in 
the  Jordan,  and  in  two  places  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  It  now  grews  wild  in 
Sicily,  and  late  travellera  have  discovered 
it  in  some  of  the  western  rivers  of  Africa, 
which  circumstance  renders  it  probable 
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that  it  IB  found  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  the  interior  of  that  continent 
The  uses  of  the  papyrus  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  making  of  paper. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  countnes  where  it 
^ws,  even  to  this  day,  manu&cture  it 
into  mil-cloth,  cordage,  and  sometinies 
wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made  by 
weaving  Uie  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  res- 
inous substmice,  to  prevent  the  admission 
of  water.  '  Although  these  resemble 
baskets  in  their  appearance,  they  are  of 
great  utility,  and,  indeed,  are  the  only  kind 
known  in  Abyssinia.  The  roots  are  also 
employed  for  fuel.  The  most  ordinary 
use,  however,  was  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  by  a  process  which  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  even  before 
the  historical  times  of  Greece.  (For  this, 
see  Paper,)  In  order  to  raise  the  plant  in 
our  green-nouses,  it  is  necessary  to  place  it 
in  a  cistern  of  water,  having  rich  mud  at 
the  bottom. 

Par  (Latin,  equal)  is  used  to  denote  a 
state  of  equality  or  equal  value.  Bills  of 
exchange,  stocks,  '&C.,  are  at  par  when 
they  sen  for  their  nominal  value ;  above  par 
or  below  par  when  they  sell  for  more  or  less. 

Para.  ;  a  Greek  prepojBition  of  verj'^  va- 
rious meaning,  according  to  the  case 
which,  it  governs.  In  compound  words, 
it  means  above,  aside,  against,  about,  there- 
to, &c.,  and  it  appears  in  a  very  large 
number  of  our  compound  words. 

Para  ;  a  Turkisn  coin,  very  tiiin  and 
small,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  Tuikish  piaster,  which  is  con- 
stantiy  varying  in  value,  sometimes  four- 
teen of  them  being  equal  to  a  Spanish  dol- 
lar, sometimes  fifteen,  &c.  It  is  as  light  in 
weight  as  it  is  6f  little  value,  and  the  writ- 
er well  recollects  its  liability  to  be  blown 
away  in  making  ])avment8  m  the  open  air 
in  a  windv  day.  The  Greek  pkcenix  (q.  v.) 
is  the  sixth  part  of  a  S|)anish  dollar. 

Parabasis  ;  a  transition,  fault,  extrava- 
gance ;  particularly  a  part  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  in  which  die  poet  himself  ad- 
dresses the  spectators,  through  the  leader 
of  the  chorus. 

Parable  (from  the  Greek  nn^oXn) ; 
sometimes  a  mere  simile,  but  usually  a 
series  of  them,  or  a  tale  made  up  of  sim- 
iles. The  parable  dififers  from  the  allego- 
ry by  the  circumstance  of  being  less  sym- 
bolical The  oriffinal  idea  is  not  kept  so 
completely  out  of  sieht  From  the  fable 
propMsr  it  differs  by  bein^  taken  from  the 
province  of  realitv.  Fine  parables  are 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
this  mode « of  instruction,  in  fiict,  is  very 


(5ommon  with  the  BLastem  nations)  e.  g. 
the  parable  which  Nathan  addressed  to 
David,  Christ's  parable  of  the  piodigal  eon, 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard,  of  the 
&ithle88  steward.  Herder  and  Knimmi- 
cher  have  distinguished  themselves  amoi^ 
the  German  vrriters  by  their  parables. 

Parabola;  a  curve,  fonned  by  tfait 
section  of  a  cone  (q.  v.)  in  which  the  oat 
of  the  section  is  parallel  with  the  opposiie 
side  of  the  cone.  The  point  wbere  & 
side  of  the  cone  is  intenected  by  tbe 

Elane,  is  called  the  apex.  All  the  panik! 
nes  which  are  drawn  within  the  cunc 
perpendicularly  through  the  axis  (wiikli 
runs  from  the  apex  through  the  atirfaoeof 
the  curve),  are  called  ordmatea ;  tlie  halves 
into  which  the  axis  is  divided,  Manior&' 
nates;  the  portion  of  the  axis  fiixntbe 
apex  to  its  point  of  intersectioii  wkh  a 
given  ordinate,  the  abscissa  of  that  ordi- 
nate ;  the  two  sides  of  the  curre,  fitwi 
the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  the  Up 
of  the  parabola.  The  length  of  the  legs 
varies  with  the  distance  of  tbe  sectioa 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  Tbe  diF- 
tance  of  its  apex  fixim  the  vertex  of  a 
given  cone  determines  its  curvature,  lie 
square  of  the  semiordinate  in  the  iwrabo- 
la  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  tlie  absdssi 
of  the  semiorduiate  and  of  the  paranMKr, 
a  line  which  is  to  the  distance  of  tlie  apes 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  the  sqoaif 
of  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  to  tlie  squan 
of  the  side  of  tlie  cone.  The  magnitiale 
of  the  parameter  is  always  tbe  same  fx 
aiiy  given  distance  of  the  apex  from  i^ 
vertex,  and  consequentiy  tor  any  gins 
parabola;  but  the semionlinates  aiidlbiK 
abscissas  are  longer  in  proportion  a?  tkf 
latter  are  farther  froni  the  apex.  If  Ae 
side  of  the  cone  and  the  diameter  of  ie 
base,  and  consequentiy  also  their  squama 
are  equal  to  each  other,  the  paranwier  '^ 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  apex  iroin  ihr 
vertex  *of  the  cone ;  or,  in  other  wmd& 
tills  distance  itself  is  tbe  parameter.  IV 
point  in  the  axis  where  the  abscisBa  is  equal 
to  the  parameter,  is  called  tbe  Jocus,  I: 
bears  this  name,  because  the  dieory  of  tk 
|)araboIic  concave  mirror  is  founded  npoB 
its  principal  property.  The  tlieory  of  thp 
parabola  is  not  less  important  in  Idle  sri- 
cnce  of  gunnery.  Every  projectile,  wIM 
does  not  fiill  perpendiculariy,  mores  k  a 
direction  resulting  from  the  farce  of  ■»- 
jection  and  the  gravitation  of  tbe  praM^ 
tile,  and  tiie  parux)la  enables  us  to  cwi 
late  mathematically  the  path  of  a  patjeuli 
in  fiiee  space,  from  the  proportioimte  nm- 
nitude  of  the  two  forces.  Sectinx  Me 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  Is  < 
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Ue  that  the  path  of  the  projectile  must  be 
e  parabola  whoee  apex  ie  its  greatest 
beixbt,  L  e.  greatest  distaDce  firom  the 
eaiui's  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  projec- 
tioo  is  horizontal,  the  apex  is  then  at  tlie 
poiDt  where  the  fiee  path  begins,  and  the 
body  describes  one  leg  of  a  parabola.  If 
the  direction  is  between  the  horizontal  and 
perpendicular,  the  body  describes  one  leg 
of  a  parabola  in  its  ascent,  and  the  other 
in  its  &11 ;  and  in  bothicases,  therefore,  the 
path  of  the  body  is  easily  determined. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  distance  and 
position  of  an  object  are  given,  it  is  easy  to 
deiermine,  from  the  force  of  projccuon, 
and  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  the  ang\^ 
of  direction  which  should  be  f;iven  to  me 
latter.  The  resistance  of  theau*  will  afiect 
the  direction  of  the  projectile ;  but  in  small 
heavy  bodiefl^  the  eflwct  is  trifling,  and 
in  tlie  laiger,  such  as  bombs,  it  is  easily 
delennincd  on  mathematical  principles. 
(See  PrqjectUeij  and  Medumics.) 

Paxabouc  Mixxoas.  (See  Burmng 
Afifrui'j.) 

PAKABOI.OID)  in  geometry,  is  a  body  gen- 
erated by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  around 
its  axis. 

Paxacelsus,  or  Philippcs  Aurkolus 

THEOPHBASTirS  BOMBASTUS  DS  HoHXIf- 

HxiH ;  a  celetnated  empiric  and  alchemist, 
bom  at  Einsiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  1493.  His  &ther,  a  physician, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  natural  son  of  a 
Teutonic  knijght  After  some  education  at 
home,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy  and 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in. 
medicine,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  especially  chemistry.  In 
the  course  of  his  travel^  he  became  ac- 
quainted vrith  some  remedies  not  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  fiicuky  (probably 
preparations  of  mercuiy),  by  means  of 
vhich  he  performed  eztraordinary  ctues, 
and  obtained  great  reputation.  Return- 
ing to  Switzerland,  he  taught  medicine 
and  surgeiy  at  Basle,  delivering  his  lec- 
tures portly  in  the  German  language,  fiur 
want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Lat- 
in. At  length,  having  cured  John  Lichten- 
fel^  a  rich  ecclesiastic,  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, and  being  precluded,  by  a  decision 
«f  the  magistracy,  from  obtaining  the  stip- 
ulated reward,  K>r  which  he  was  obliged 
to  sue  his  patient,  he  was  so  enraged  at  the 
disappointment,  tiiat  he  grossly  abused  the 
jud^^  and,  becoming  apprehensive  of 
their  resentment,  took  his  departure  fromi 
the  city.  He  then  led  a  wandering  life  in 
Alsatia,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  Opori- 
nua^  who,  disgusted  with  his  violence  and 
iatemperance,  at  length  left  htm  to  pursue 
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his  wild  career  alone.  Paracelsus  pro- 
fessed an  utter  contempt  for  the  practice 
of  lys  medical  contemporaries,  and  boast- 
ed of  an  intercourse  with  spirits^  and  the 
possession  of  the  philosopher'^  stone,  and 
the  elixir  of  life;  but  he  disgraced  bis 
pretensions  by  dying  In  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  aoe,  after  a  few  day^  illnesH, 
at  the  hospitiui  of  St  Selmstian  at  Salz- 
buig,  in  1541.  Among  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  Paracelsus  are  some  ou  sur- 
gery, chemistiy  and  theology,  many  of 
which  remain  unpublished.  A  coUectiou 
of  his  works,  in  eleven  volumes,  quarto, 
was  printed  at  Basle,  in  1589;  also  one 
printed  at  Geneva,  in  1658,  with  a  pre&ce, 
containing  an  account  of  the  author. 

Parachute  ;  a  silk  instrument,  of  an 
umbrella  shape,  about  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter, attached  to  balloons,  by  means  of 
which  the  aeronaut  may  descend  slowly 
from  a  great  height  Blanchard  made 
the  first  successful  experiment  with  one 
in  London,  in  1795.  Gamerin  has  also 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  parachute. 

Paxacletx  {nmpaKhfnif  a  Counsellor 
comforter) ;  in  the  English  translation,  the 
Comforter;  the  Holy  Ghost  Jesus  prom- 
ised to  his  disciples  {John  xiv,  16),  that 
his  Father  would  send  them  another 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  should 
abide  vrith  them  forever,  and  (v.  96)  teach 
'  them  all  things.     (See  ^bdard.) 

Paxadiss  (from  the  Greek  word  nap*. 
ittm,  a  jarden,  a  paric,  by  which  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  is  rendered  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  fiom  the 
Hebrew) ;  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which 
the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  were 
placed  after  their  creation.  .  Here  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  innocence,  until  they 
forfeited  the  fiivor  of  God,  and  were  ex- 
pelled fiiom  their  happy  seat,  for  an  act 
of  disobedience.  Commentatore  are  divid- 
ed as  to  the  situation  of  Eden. 

Paxadisk,  Bird  op  {Paradma^  Lin.) ; 
bill  straight,  compressed,  stroM  and  notch - 
less;  nostrils  covered  with  mthera  of  a 
velvety  or  metallic  lustre ;  plumage  singu- 
lar and  splendid.  They  occur  in  Japan, 
China,  Persia,  and  various  parts  of  India, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  onginally  natives 
of  New  Guinea.  They  were  formeriy 
supposed  lo  live  on  dew,  to  be  without 
legs,  and  never  to  alight  The  legs  were, 
in  feet,  torn  off  in  preparing  the  birds  for 
omamentB.  There  are  several  species. 
The  gnai  hM  qf  Paradite  (P.  mqjor 
Shaw ;  apodih  Liu*)  is  of  a  cinnamon  hue 
crown  luteous;  throat  golden  green  or 
*  vellow ;  side  feathera  veiy  long  and  ftoat 
iiig ;  length,  torn  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the 
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end  of  the  real  tail,  about  twelve  inches, 
but  to  the  end  of  the  \ong  hypochondroid 
feathers,  nearly  two  feet.  This  spei^es  is 
found  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and  those 
round  New  Gkiinea,  pi^cukiriy  Papua 
and  Aru^  where  they  arrive  with  the  west- 
erly monsoon  and  return  to  New  Guinea 
with  the  easterly.  They  move  in  flights 
of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a  leader  above  the 
rest,  and  preserve  their  liffht  and  volumi- 
nous plumage  in  order,  djt  always  flying 
against  the  wind.  Sometimes,  however, 
a  sudden  change  of  wind  discomposes 
their  feathers,  so  that  they  &\L  Judging 
from  their  bill  and  claws,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  they  subsist  both  on  animal  and 
vegetable  food. 

Paraouat  ;  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, situated  between  the  Parana  on  the 
£.  and  S.,  the  Paraguay  on  the  W.,  and 
Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Xexuy  and  a  mountainous  ndge  on  the  N. ; 
lat.  24^  to  27°  ac  S.;  Ion.  54«  4(K  to  58° 
9(K  W.  It  comprises  a  superficial  area  of 
about  50,000  square  miles,  withapopn- 
latton  diflerently  estimated  at  150,000, 
300,000,  and  300,000.  Paraguay  was  dis- 
covered by  Sebastian  Cabot  (th^n  in  the 
service  of  Spain),  in  1526.  In  1776^  it 
formed  a  province  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished vioerovalty  of  Buenos  Avres,  pre- 
viously to  which  it  had  formed  a  sort  of 
theocratical  common  wealth,under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  led  to  their  banishment 
from  Portugal  in  1759,  and  from  Spain  in 
1767.  (See  JemiU.)  At  thedme  of  the  ab- 
olition of  the  order,  their  state  embraced 
above  forty  missions  (liodriiMe),  comprising, 
besides  Paraguay  properly  so  called,  Tucu- 
man,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  cmrrcgtmerdo 
of  Tarja ;  the  seat  of  the  ruling  provincial 
and  his  four  counsellors  was  at  Cordova. 
No  European  was  permitted  to  enter  their 
territoiy  ;  forts  were  erected,  an  armed 
force  maintained,  and  the  comitieroe  was 
entirely  in  their  bands.  In  1752,  Spain, 
having  ceded  seven  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
to  Portugal,  the  society,  after  vainly  throw- 
ing every  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  the  ces- 
sion, finally  insdeated  the  natives  to 
armed  resistance ;  nut  their  forces  were 
defeated  by  the  udited  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese armies  (1756),  and  the  order  was 
expelled  from  Paraguay.  (See  Southey's 
Hislory  of  Brazil.)  In  1810,  the  junta  of 
Buenos  Ayres  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
depose  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  they  were  forced  to  retreat  The 
inhabitants,  however,  soon  after  deposed^ 
the  govenrar  themselves,  and  formed  a 
junta,  which  administered  the  government 


m  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YII.  in  im, 
thev  proclaimed  Paraguay  a  repuMk, 
under  two  consuls— dodof  FrancM  and 
Yegros.  At  the  end  of  the  3rear,  the  for- 
mer caused  himself  to  be  nanaed  dictator 
for  three  years,  and,  at  the  expiratkn  of 
that  term,  for  life.  In  1826^  he  firtt  de- 
clared Paraguay  independent,  and,  ia 
1827,  its  independence  was  fomialiy  ac- 
knowledced  bv  dom  Pedro,  then  emperar 
of  Brazil  We  have  given  an  account  of 
the  arts  by  which  doctor  FniDcia  iqb, 
and  of  the  spu*it  in  which  he  adminislered 
the  government,  in  the  article  Drtrnda. 
His  government  has,  of  late,  beoone 
somewhat  milder  than  it  was  fotmeriy: 
he  has  introduced  industry,  the  arts,  aad 
order  among  his  subjects,  and  seems  to 
have  aimed  at  their  welfore  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  acts  of  tyranny.  The  eefe- 
brated  Bonpland,  who  received  orders  to 
leave  the  country  in  1829,  was  aftemfsidi 
detained  until  February,  1831,  having  bean 
confined  pine  years.  The  two  travefien 
Rengger  and  I^ngchamps,  who  were  de- 
tained in  the  country  six  years  (1819— 
1825),  have  p  lished  an  Esmi  swr  k 
Goiivemtment  dicUUorud  du  Dodor  iFVaa- 
cia  (Paris,  1827;  English,  London,  189D]. 
The.  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  who  com- 
poee  about  seven  tenths  of  the  populatioD; 
natives  (Guarmuu)^  one  tenth ;  the  Mada 
and  mixed  breeds,  with  a  few  bandied 
Spaniards,  the  remainder.  The  standing 
army  of  the  dictator  consists  of  5000  men; 
the  militia,  of  20,000.  The  clinme  of 
ParojTuay  is  mild  and  health  v,  but  nxnsK; 
the  foce  of  the  country  is  level,  and  the 
soil  in  ffeneral  fertile.  Tropical  fiini^ 
com,  and  the  vine,  thrive  very  well ;  the 
sugar-cane,  rice,  maize  (of  which  the  ns- 
tives  make  an  intoxicating  drink),  excd- 
lent  tobacco,  indigo,  various  drugs,  such  ai 
jalap,  quinquina,  rhubarb,  &c.,  and  maaj 
valuable  forest  trees,  abound.  The  smA, 
or  Paraguay  tea-plant,  is  a  small  plane,  the 
leaves  of  which  resemble  aenna ;  they  an 
dried,  and  used  all  over  South  Amerki, 
in  the  fonn  of  an  infusion,  as  the  tea  of 
China  is  used  ^th  us.  The  princqal 
articles  of  export  are  matte,  tobacco,  aoga; 
cotton,  wax,  and  tallow  and  hnfea,  ob- 
tained from  the  immense  herda  wtuck 
roam  in  the  vast  plains  of  Parasuay.  Tbc 
ostrich,  parrots,  boas,  rattle-snaKea,  cougin 
and  jaguars  are  among  the  wild  aninnK 
Parallax;  the  angle  formed  by  tav 
different  lines  of  view  drawn  towards  oae 
and  the  same  object  Suppose  a  point  a 
seen  from  the  two  ends  or  a  straight  fise; 
the  two  lines  of  view  towards  ttnt  poist 
form,  with  the  other  straight  line,  a  trtaagh 
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wiMMe  angle  at  die  object  is  the  parallax. 
The  parailaz  b  of  particular  importance 
in  afltroDoniy  for  the  calculation  of  the 
distance  of  heavenly  bodies.  These  may 
be  otwenred  from  very  different  points  on 
the  globe,  and  appear  accordingly,  and 
according  to  theur  distance  at  different 
places  in  the  heavens.  The  asuonomer, 
liowever,  considers  himself  at  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  calculates  the  place  of  the 
heavenly  body  with  reference  to  this  im-' 
aginary  place  of  observation,  and  calls  the 
plaoe  thus  found  thetnieor  mean,  in  contra- 
distinctioD  to  the  €qfpareni  place,  observed 
from  the  surface  of  the  globe.  If  the 
heavenly  bod  v  were  seen  precisely  in  the 
lionzon,and  if  we  suppose  ,atthe  same  time, 
another  line  of  view  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  same  body,  these  two 
fines  of  view  would  include,  with  the 
ndius  of  the  globe,  a  right-angled  triangle, 
IB  which  the  angle  at  Uie  heavenly  4)ody 
would  be  its  horizontal  parallax,  and  the 
bypotbenuee  the  distance  of  the  star  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  From  this  hori- 
zontal parallax,  therefore,  we  may  calcu- 
late the  distance  of  the  heavenly  body 
according  to  triffonometrical  laws.  The 
horizontu  paralux,  it  is  true,  cannot 
he  obserrea  directly,  but  the  pmllax  of 
altitude  can  be  so  observed.  This  expres- 
aon  designates  the  angle  at  the  star,  when 
eletaisd  above  the  hoiizoB.  Vtom  the 
parallax  of  altitude  follows  the  horizontal 
narallax,  and  hence  the  distance.^ — See 
bodc's  MrwhicHon  to  AstronofnUy  3d  edit 
(Berlin,  1806,  voL  i,  §  542  et  seq.).— It 
OQcht  to  be  added,  that  this  parallax  is 
called  the  daU^,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tMmuUjby  which, in  general,  is  undentood 
the  difference  of  the  place  of  a  heavenly 
body  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  ffom  the 
wn ;  particularly,  however,  the  angle  form- 
^  by  two  lines  from  the  ends  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth's  orbit  to  a  fixed  star, 
which  angle,  on  account  of  the  immense 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  too  small  to 
be  ascertained.    (See  Fhxd  SUsn.) 

Paiullelism  of  the  Earth's  Axis  is 
used  to  denote  that  invariable  position  of 
die  terrestrial  axis  by  which  it  always 
points  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens, 
abstracting  the  trifling  effect  of  notation, 
^.    (See  AWiitMm.) 

Paraxlel  LiiTES,  in  mathematics;  two 
lines  which,  continued  ad  tn/Smhim,  never 
approach,  or  remain  always  at  the  same 
distance.  The  theory  of  parallels  is  of 
tiie  highest  importance  in  mathematics, 
hein^  an  essentiol  element  of  most  demon- 
strations; yet,  though  every  thing  asserted 
^  them  in  mathematics  is  evident,  the 


strict  demonstration  of  the  theory  has  giv- 
en mathematichms  great  trouble,  and  not 
a  few  have  lost  much  time,  and  some  even 
their  reason,  in  the  attempt.  In  tiiis  re- 
spect, the  theory  of  parallel  lines  is  some- 
what like  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  cir- 
cle.— ParaUd  is  often  used  metaphori- 
cally, to  denote  the  continued  compar- 
ison of  two  objects,  particularly  in  histo- 
ry. Thus  we  speak  of  drawing  a  histori- 
cal paraUd  between  aj^es,  countries  or 
men.  Plutarch  wrote  biographical  parol- 
Ida.  ParaUd  passages  signifies  passages 
which  agree  in  import;  as,  for  instance, 
the  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible« — Paral- 
Idism,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  correspon- 
dence of  two  successive  lines  in  imagery, 
sense  or  grammatical  constniction. — Par- 
(did  circles,  or  circles  of  latUude,  are  those 
circles  which  run  parallel  to  the  equator, 
and  become  theretore  smaller  and  smaller 
towards  the  pole.  (See  LatUude.)  Par- 
aUd lines,  in  sieges,  are  those  trenches 
which  generally  run  parallel  with  the  out* 
lines  of  the  fortress.  They  serve  as  places 
for  concentrating  the  forces  to  be  directed 
against  the  fortress,  and  are  usually  three 
feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  of  a  length  adapted  to  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  case.  Generally  three  par- 
allel lines  are  requisite  before  a  breacD  im 
made,  the  most  distant  of  *  which  is  from 
661^  l»900  paces  from  the  covered  wi^- 
of  the  foiHress ;  and  the  last  receives  the 
apparatus  destined  to  effoct  the  breach, 
and  is  made  on  the  glacis  itself.  The 
communication  from  one  to  the  other  is 
e^cted  by  means  of  ditches.  Yauban 
first  made  use  of  them  m  1763,  at  the 
siege  of  Maestricht 

Paeaixelooiiam  of  Forces  is  a  te^ 
used  to  denote  the  composition  of  forces^ 
or  the  finding  a  single  force  that  shall  be 
equivalent  to  two  or  more  given  forces 
when  acting  in  given  directions. 

Parau.ei«ofiped,  in  geometry ;  a  regu- 
lar solid,  comprehended  under  six  sides  or 
parallelograms,  the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  simuu*,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other. 

PAEAIJ.EI.  SAii.me,  in  naviption,  is  the 
sailing  imder  a  parallel  of  latitude.  (See 
i/Vhuigofiiefi.) 

Paralogism,  in  logic;  a  false  rea- 
soning, or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstra- 
tion, when  a  consequence  is  drawn  from 
prineiples  that  are  nilse,  or,  tliough  true^ 
are  not  proved ;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  shoukl  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

Paralysis.    (See  Palsy.)  , 

Parakatta.    (See  OHerocdory,) 
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Parana  Ritbr.    (See  Pfato,  La.) 
Parantkph.    (See  Marriage,) 
Pailapet,  in  fortification ;  an  elevation 
of  eartli,  designed  for  corering  the  aoldien 
from  the  enemy's  cannon  or  small  shot 

Paraph  ;  a  particular  character  or  flour- 
ish, added  to  the  sijroature  of  a  person  to 
render  the  countemiting  of  it  more  diffi- 
cult With  some  nations  they  have  gone 
out  of  use.  With  others  (e.  g.  the  Span- 
iards) they  are  as  customaiy  and  take  as 
mucii  room  as  in  the  middle  ages ;  indeed, 
they  often  affix  the  paraph,  without  the 
name,  to  official  papers. 

Paraphernalia  are  the  woman's  ap- 
parel, jewels,  and  other  things,  which,  in 
the  lile-time  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  ornaments  of  her  person,  to  be  allowed 
by  the  discretion  of  the  court,  according  to 
the  quality  of  her  and  her  husband.  The 
husband  cannot  devise  such  ornaments  and 
jewels  of  his  wife,  though  during  his  life 
he  has  power  to  dnpoee  of  them.  But  if 
■Ke  continues  in  the  use  of  tliem  till  his 
death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  them 
against  his  executors  and  administratora^ 
l^tees,  and  all  other  persons,  except 
mditors,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  as- 


Paraphrase  ;  the  setting  forth  of  tlie 
sense  of  a  writing  in  a  more  clear  and  am- 
ple manner  than  it  is  given  in  the  original. 
When  the  original  is  in  a  foreign  language, 
die  paraphrase  diffivs  fivm  a  mere  trans- 
lation, in  the  circumstance  that  the  object 
of  the  parB|>hra8e  is  always  to  explain  or 
to  develope  more  fully  the  meaningof  the 
origind.  A  paraphrase  of  the  LordVi 
prayer^  for  instance,  is  a  composition  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  prayer  are  applied 
more  particularly  to  the  duties  of  hfe,  or 
set  forth  more  in  detail 

pARASANo;  an  ancient  Persian  roeas- 
nre,  different  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
fbrent  places,  being  sometimes  thirty, 
sometimes  forty,  and  sometimes  fifty  sta- 
dia, or  furlongs. 

Paraselkne  ;  a  mock  moon,  seen  usu- 
ally in  a  ring  round  the  moon.  (See  OpUcs,) 

Parasites,  or  Parasitical  Plants, 
in  botanv;  such  plants  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other 
plants,  from  whence  they  receive  their  ^ 
nourishment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the 
ground ;  as  the  mistletoe,  du% 

Parasol.  It  appeara  from  ancient  mop- 
amenta  and  descriptions  that  this  well- 
known  instrument,  or  something  exceed- 
ingly resembling  it,  was  used  among  the 
ancients,  not  for  the  purpose  so  much  of 
proservatioD  fit>m  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
in  religious  oeremonies  and  processions. 


In  the  festivals  of  Ceres  and  Hiiwm,thi 
young  females  who  celebrated  them  bon^ 
among  other  sacred  instruments,  the  pm- 
sol:  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mott as- 
cient  marks  of  dignity  that  we  find  indi- 
cated either  by  relics  of  art  or  by  authooi 
In  process  of  dme,  when  the  Romanabt- 
gan  to  lay  aside  the  simple  babitB  of  their 
forefiithera,  the  parasol,  by  a  natural  trana- 
tion,  he^an  to  be  used  for  thepuipoae  to 
which  It  is  still  applied.  The  matroa^ 
particulariy,  used  to  be  followed  by  alawi^ 
whose  office  was  to  protect  the  delicaey 
of  their  charms  by  intercepcinff  the  aohr 
heat  bvthe  agreeable  shade  of  the  paia- 
sols.  Thejr  were  constructed  of  wandi^ 
or  twigs,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  m 
admit  of  their  being  put  up  or  down,  ia 
much  the  same  way  as  those  used  at  Ae 
present  day.  The  substance  emplofad 
was  often  of  rich  stuffy  such  as  siHc,  «e, 
of  8h#wy  colon,  and  elegantly  embroider- 
ed. In  many  countries,  whdre  the  bdo  ii 
powerful,  it  is  well  knoini  that  [ 
are  used  by  men,  as  well  as  women. 

Parcx.    (See  fhfet.) 

Parchment,  used  for  writing,  is  piepar 
ed  fh)m  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goalL 
These,  after  being  steeped  in  pits  impHQf- 
nated  with  lime,  are  stretched  upoo  firune^ 
and  reduced  by  scraping  and  paring  wi^ 
sharp  instrument&  Pulverized  CMlk  ii 
rubbed  on  with  a  pumice-alione  nmut 
bling  a  muller,  which  smooths  and  soAeai 
the  skin,  and  improves  its  color.  After  k 
is  reduced  to  something  less  than  hatfife 
original  thickness,  it  is  smoothed  and  driad 
for  use.  Vellum  is  a  similar  subslanea  la 
parchment,  made  from  the  skins  of  veiy 
young  calves.  Next  to  the  papynie^  t^ 
skins  of  animals,  in  the  form  of  parcbmaal 
and  vellum,  were  extensively  used  ftr 
writmg  by  the  ancients  from  a  remolB  pe- 
riod. When  Eumenea,  or  AttahM;  at- 
tempted to  found  a  library  at  PergaM 
300  yeara  B.  C,  which  shoukl  rival  iha 
famous  Alexandrian  libraiy,  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  then  king  of  Egypt,  jealoui  of 
his  success^  made  a  decreeprobibitiogiba 
exportation  of  papyrus.  The  inhabiMi 
of  Peigamus  set  about  mamifecnwaf 
parchment  as  a  substitute,  and  fbmiei 
their  libraiy  principally  f^roaDuseripliei 
this  material,  whence  it  was  known  amoaf 
the  Latins  by  the  name  of  Pugwaraa 
The  term  membrana  was  also  appGed  Iv 
them  to  parchmenL  The  Hebrews  hd 
books  written  on'  the  skins  of  animali  ia 
David's  time;  and  Herodotus  relates  te 
the  lonians,  from  the  earliest  periei 
wrote  upon  ^oat  and  sheepakin, 
which  the  hair  had  merely  «Mn  r^ 
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^.  These  fiicia  show  that  parohqient 
was  oot  iDTented  at  Pergamiis,  but  it  waa 
much  improved  there,  and  first  inade  in 
large  quantities  a»  an  article  of  trade. 
Parchment  was  ^t  first  yellow ;  it  was  af* 
terwards  made  white  in  Rome.  At  pres- 
ent any  color  can  be  given  to  it. 

Pardo,  El;  a  pleasure-palace  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  three  leagues  N.  W.  of 
Ifaibid.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  V,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes, 
pictures  and  statues.  It  contains  apart- 
ments for  all  the  royal  &mily,  a  chapel, 
and  a  theatre,  and  has  fine  gardens  at- 
tached to  it.  The  forest  of  the  Pardo  is 
15  leagues  in  circuiL 

Pardon.  In  England,  in  all  cases  of 
crimes,  except  where  there  is  an  impeach- 
ment, a  pardon  from  the  crown  may  be 
granted  before  a  trial,  as  well  as  after ;  and 
It  stops  further  progress  in  the  inquiry  and 
prosecution  at  whatever  time  it  is  granted. 
In  cases  of  impeachment,  no  paraon  can 
now  be  granted  by  the  king  while  the 
prosecution  Is  pending ;  but  after  convic- 
tion of  the  ofifender,  it  may  be  granted,  as 
in  other  cases.  This  is  in  virtue  of  the 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  12  and  13 
William  III,  ch.  2.  In  America,  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  the  president** shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons for  ofifences  aj^inst  the  U.  States^ 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment.**  The 
senate  has  the  whole  power  of  trying  im- 
peachments. It  is  presumed,  therefore, 
that  an  act  of  congress  only  can  give  the 
benefit  of  a  imrdon  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments, if  sucn  power  exists  in  any  depait- 
ment  of  the  government  By  the  same 
constitution,  ** judgment,  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  ofBce,  and  disqualifica- 
tion to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 
trust  or  profit  under  the  U.  States." 
The  party  remains,  nevertheless,  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  for  the  of- 
fence, by  the  common  law  tribunals,  as  in 
other  cases.  Similar  provisions  exist  gen- 
erally in  the  state  constitutions,  or  state 
JAws,  throughout  the  Union.  In  German 
jurisprudence,  the  word  aboUUon  is  used 
to  signify  an  act  of  mercy,  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  releasing  some  one  from  a 
4^eerved  punishment,  without  examina- 
fion,  or  putting  an  end  to  a  trial  already 
eommcnced,  before  a  judgment,  determin- 
">g  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused, 
has  been  pronounced.  This  prerogative 
ef  tlie  sovereign  is  limited,  in  several  stateS| 
by  the  constitution,  particularly  in  cases 
of  public  impeachment  against  officers  of 
we  stiae^  for  instance,  in  Wiirtemberg.  In 
44* 


Bavaria,  abolition,  after  the  trial  has  com 
menced,  is,  in  all  cases,  unconstitutionaL 
In  several  countries,  the  prince  has  ^e 
right  of  stopping  a  process  already  com- 
menced, for  an  uncertain  time,  and  keep- 
ing it  undecided,  which  is  called  Sisiirung, 
The  king  of  Prussia  availed  himself  of 
this  arbitrary  power  but  a  few  years  a^o^ 
in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  b^  a  citi- 
zen against  one  of  his  officera  for  slan- 
der. 

Pare,  Ambroise,  the  father  of  French 
surgery,  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  at  LaviU,  studied  at  Paria 
In  1536,  he  accompanied  Ren^  de  Mont 
Jean  during  his  campaign  in  Italy,  and,  ia 
1552,  became  surgeon  to  Henry  II,  under 
whose  successors  (Francis  II,  Charles  IX 
and  Henry  III)  he  held  the  same  post 
His  enemies  were  numerous  among  the 
physicians,  who  accused  him  of  having 
poisoned  Francis  U;  but  Par6,  having 
cured  Charles  IX  dPa  dangerous  wounp^ 
established  himself  so  strongly  in  the  fii- 
vorof  the  court,  that  Charles  allowed  hiq^ 
though  a  Protestant,  to  escape  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  taldng  refuge 
in  his  own  apartments.  He  died  at  Paris, 
in  1590.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  ffun-shot 
wounds,  and  in  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning. He  also  restored  the  practice  of 
tying  up  divided  arteries,  operated  on  ar- 
ticular concretions,  &c.  His  works  ap- 
peared in  French,  in  1561 ;  in  Latin,  in 
1582. 

pAREaoRic  Elixir  (Hndvra  camphora 
c^to,  Pharm.  (J.  States).  Paregoric  is  a 
preparation  of  opium,  and  has  dififerent 
names  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  dififerent 
nations.  It  is  quite  a  popular  medicine, 
and  is  much  used  by  nurses  as  a  palliative 
in  many  of  the  lighter,  but  more  or  less 
painful  maladies  of  infants.  As,  however, 
there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  effects 
of  opium,  in  all  cases,  and  as  there  is 
much  in  the  constitution  of  infants  to  in- 
crease this  uncertainty,  in  the  use  of  this 
and  almost  all  medicines,  it  is  the  safest 
course  never  to  give  paregoric,  or  any  otiier 
pre|)amtion  of  opium,  in  their  diseases^ 
unless^  under  the  direction  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

Parent  and  Child.  The  duty  of 
maintaining  and  educating  a  child  natu- 
rally falls  upon  the  parent;  and  this  pre- 
cept of  the  law  of  nature  is  recognised 
and  enforced  among  all  nations.  The 
laws  of  the  Athenians  enforced  the  duty 
of  the  parent  towards  the  child  so  far  as  to 

Crohibit  the  disinheritance  of  the  child, 
ut  for  reasons  to  be  approved  by  a  inagi»- 
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tnto ;  and  the  laws  of  aome  modem  coun- 
triea  reatFaiD  the  right  of  the  parent  in 
diapofiin|^  of  h'u  property  by  will,  or  dur- 
ing his  hfe,  80  as  to  defeat  the  inheritance 
of  his  children.  The  lawa  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  U.  States  (whose  code  is 
founded  upon  the  common  law  of  Enjp- 
bnd),  only  recfuire  the  parents  to  maintam 
the  child  during  his  minority,  or  until  he 
anives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years^ 
or  such  other  age  as  is  fixed  upon  as  that 
of  majority,  unless  afterwards  the  child  is 
nnable  to  maintain  himself!  in  which  case 
the  laws  more  generally,  if  not  universal- 
ly, in  civilized  states^  impoee  upon  the 
parents,  or  other  relatives^  the  duty  of 
maintaininff  him;  and  so,  vice  verjo, 
in  case  of  the  parents  being  unable 
to  maintain  themselves,  the  law  imposes 
the  duty  upon  the  children.  This  law, 
enjoining  the  duty  of  maintenance  recip- 
rocally between  pu|nt8  and  children, 
and  extending  it,  m  certain  cases,  to 
other  relatives,  is  founded  partly  on  the 
motive  of  exoneradng  the  puolic  from  this 
charge.  Such  is  the  ground  of  the  pro- 
vision in  those  countries  and  states  in 
which  the  common  kiw  of  England  is  the 
foundation  of  tlie  system  of  junspnidence. 
But  in  many  countries,  of  which  the  legal 
system  is  engrafted  on  the  civil  law,  Sie 
regulations  are  extended  more  minutely 
to  the  mutual  rights  and  oUiintions  of 
membefs  of  the  same  fomily.  The  father 
has  the  right  of  custody  and  control  of  his 
children,  and  is  entitled  to  their  service 
«nd  obedience,  unless  he  is  insane,  or,  by 
mjvae  act  or  circumstance  specified  by  the 
laws,  forfeits,  or  is  deprived  of  these  rights ; 
for  the  child,  though  to  manv  puqioees 
under  the  dominion  of  the  rather  until 
the  age  of  majority,  is  not  absolutely  so ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  law  recognises  the 
existence  of  the  child,  and  extends  protec- 
tion to  it,  not  only  fh>m  the  time  of  the 
birth,  but  even  before ;  for  a  child  may 
inherit  an  estate  that  descends  during  the 
time  of  the  mother^  gestation.  In  case 
of  the  gross  abuse  of  the  parental  authori- 
ty, or  egregious  disqualification  of  the 
parent  for  the  oflice  of  guardian,  the  law 
extends  its  protection  to  the  child  by  the 
appointment  of  another  guardian.  All 
systems  of  laws  do  not  agree  as  to  what' 
circumstances  give  proper  occasion  for 
the  substitution  of  another  guardian  in  the 
place  of  the  parent.  The  insanity  or 
idiocv  of  the  parent,  which  divests  him 
of  all  moral  or  legal  capacity  or  responsi- 
bility, will,  of  courw,  under  all  laws,  ex- 
empt the  child  frotn  all  duty  of  obeilience. 
The  laws  also  usually  make  provision  for 


of  abuse  and  extreme  craehy  on  lbs 
part  of  the  parent.  In  case  of  the  de- 
cease of  the  fiither,  the  law  tnmafon  \m 
authority  over  his  children  to  the  motlieri 
but  usually  with  some  qualifications  airf 
limitations,  making  a  dtstinctioa,  in  tfali 
respect,  between  sons  and  daughten,  gyv- 
ing the  mother  a  more  extendra  authoritf 
over  the  daughters,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  she  is  supposed  to  be  more  eapalib 
of  governing  them,  and  superinteodiQg 
tbfeir  education.  The  laws  relating  to  lbs 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  parenis  uai 
childrcu,  are  obviously  a  very  impoitant 
part  of  every  code,  aiid  have  a  voy  inii- 
mate  connexion  with  the  state  of  sociely, 
and  witl)  civil  institutions.  The  vrelftra 
of  the  oommunity  is,  for  instance,  diraoll^ 
and  deeply  afiected  by  the  educalioo  ef 
youth,  and  one  object  of  every  code  is  Is 
encourage  such  a  course  of  educatioa  as 
may  form  good  citizens.  Solon  provided^ 
for  this  purpose,  that  a  child,  not  ed 
by  the  parent  to  some  art  or  trade,  i 
not  be  obliged  to  support  the 
old  age.  In  ancient  times,  when  patennty 
was  a  great  foundation  of  civil  autfatori^', 
the  parental  rights  were  much  more  nbao- 
lute  than  in  die  modem,  extending^  in 
some  countries,  to  the  right  of  life  and 
death,  and  continuing  during  the  life  ef 
the  two  parties.  The  Peraiansi  Egypliaa^ 
Greeks,  Gauls  and  Romans  allowed  ta 
fiithers  a  very  absolute  dominioQ  over 
their  children.  Among  the  Booaei]i%  il 
was  not  an  absolute  power  of  lijfo  aad 
death,  but  a  regulated  domestic  jiuMio- 
tjoo»  gradually  softened  by  the  pieyew 
of  refinement  Bvnkershoeck  thinka  tba 
power  of  life  and  death,  on  the  pait  of  tbs 
father,  ceased  during  the  reign  of  Adri- 
an. In  the  time  of  Coustnntine,  the  pat- 
ting to  death  an  adult  child,  by  the  paree^ 
was  made  a  capital  crime.  No  ancb 
power  is  permitted  among  modem  avi- 
ized  nations,  as  we  have  ahready  aeee; 
but  provisions  are  made,  by  law,  to  jpie- 
vent  and  punish  aruelty  on  the  pen  er^ 
parent.  But  the  law  every  where 
the  parent  to  inflict  moderate 
ment  on  the  child— a  liberty  which  iihhi 
be  given,  in  order  to  aecure  authotiQr  ee 
one  side,  and  obedience  oit  the  otbac 
The  more  general  time  of  minority  ef  chs 
child  is  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeei%  whse 
he  is  liberated  from  the  autfaoritjr  of  chs 
ftither.  This  is  the  age  of  mejoti^  m 
England  and  the  U.  States ;  and  it  ■  » 
now,  also,  in  France,  though  it 
commenced  there  at  the  age  of  i 

Paekeb  ;  in  some  countrieii  the  \ 
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dedrioD  «f  iioparlial  merebants  on  fid- 
gated  points,  concerning  which  parties 
wish  to  know  their  opinions. 

Paroa  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Alba- 
nia, oppoflRte  the  southern  point  of  Corfu. 
At  the  dme  of  the  ikil  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, this  city  was  built  on  a  rock  washed 
on  three  ndes  by  the  sea,  and  forming  in 
the  rear  a  steep  cliff,  the  summit  of  which 
was  crowned  by  an  almost  impreffnable 
citadel.    The  city  lies  at  the  mouui  of  a 
river  (the  Acheron  of  the  ancients).    It  is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains  two 
harbora,  formed  by  a  small  island,  and  pro- 
tected bv  a  battery.    The  prospect  from 
the  citadel  is  magnificent  The  neighbor- 
ing country  is  fertile,  and  the  district  be- 
longing to  the  city  is  separated  fit>m  the 
limits  of  Albania  by  a  chain  of  elevated 
mountains.    Parga  is  hardly  mendoned  in 
history  till  1401,  when  it  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Venice,  which  condnued  till 
the  fall  of  Venice,  in  1797.    Being  inde- 
pendent of  Ali  Pacha,  the  tyrant  of  Alba- 
nia, it  was  the  asylum  of  all  who  sought 
to  escape  his  fury,  and  became  the  seat  of 
frequent  intrigues  against  his  government 
Ali  Pacha  therefore  desire<i  to  get  poeses- 
^sion  of  it    In  1796,  he  found  means  to 
reduce  Prevesa  and  the  other  fortresses 
on  the  neighboring  coast ;  but  Parga  set 
his  arms  at  defiance.    The  Pargiots  re- 
pelled liis  attacks  till  1614,  when  they  ap- 
plied to  the  English  in  Corfu,  and  receiv- 
ftd  a  t^rrison  from  them,  with  the  expecta- 
tion  of  being  incorporated  with  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Ionian  islands ;  but  the  British 
government  refused  to  receive  the  submis- 
siou  of  the  Pargiots.     They  did  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  PargA  to  Corfu ; 
but  tlie  dread  of  constant  hostilities  with 
the  Albanians  led  them  to,  enter  on  nego- 
tiations with  Ali ;  and  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  Parga  on  condition  of  Jiis  pav- 
ing a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  those  innab- 
itants  who  should  choose  to  change  their 
residence.    The  population  consisted  of 
about  5000  Albanian  Greeka    The  sur- 
render to  All  took  place  in  1819,  and  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  the 
Ionian  islands,  after  having  burned  even 
tlie  bones  of  their  ancestorsL 

Parhelia.  (See  OpHa,  division  MU- 
vrol  Phenomena.) 

Parian  Chronicle.  (See  Jhwnddian 
Marhies,) 

Pari  AS ;  Hindoos  of  the  impure  castes 
of  the  Sutas,  Vaidehas  and  Chandalas,  so 
numerous  a  class  that  Menu  (q.  v.),  in  his 
tenth  chapter,  has  not  even  taken  the 
trouUe  to  enumerate  them.  The  fourth 
caste,  or  Sudras,  is  widely  separated  from 


the  three  privileged  ones  (see  Cade) ;  but 
sdll  further  removed  and  more  degrade- 
ed  are  the  mixed  and  impure  classes^ 
the  number  of  which,  according  to  some^ 
amounts  to  eighty-four.  The  three  castea 
above  named  are  the  only  ones  called 
PanoB  in  the  code  of  Menu  (x,  26) ;  they 
are  prohibited  from  all  approach  to  anr 
thing  pure,  as  if  they  were  infected  with 
leprosy.  (See  Ihindoo8.\  Heeren  thinks 
that  the  difference  of  color  between  these 
Parias  and  the  higher  classes  shows  them 
to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  Hefoteof  the  Indians,  and 
deprived  of  all  rights  for  defending  their 
inaependenoe.    (See  DtUangne,) 

Parini,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Italian  poets  of  recent  timea,  bom 
at  Busisio,  a  village  of  the  Milaneae,  in 
1729,  studied  polite  literature  and  science 
at  Milan,  and  devoted  liimself^  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  &ther,  out 
contraiy  to  his  own  inclination,  to  theeto- 
gy.  In  spile  of  narrow  icireumstances  and 
a  feeble  constitution,  be  labored  assklu- 
ously  in  his  studies,  and  early  made  some 
essays  in  poetry.  To  reHeve  his  wants,  he 
published  a  collection  of  th€se  youthful 
TOoductions,  under  the  name  of*^  Rwmo 
jBtqnlinOf  in  1762.  It  was  successful,  and 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  acade- 
my of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome.  Having 
been  appointed  nreceptor  in  the  Borromeo 
and  Serl)elloni  families,  he  was  now  ena- 
bled to  apply  himself  more  exclusively  to 
his  fiivonte  studies.  His  familiarity  with 
the  maunere  of  the  crrpat  led  him  to  at- 
tempt a  delineation  «j  thom  in  a  species  of 
didactir  and  dramatic  satire,  -entitled  B  Gi- 
oma  (the  Day.)  The  MaUwo  (Moniinff)  ap- 
peared in  17()3,  and  the  Maaogiomo  (Noon) 


jtwo  yean  later.  This  poem  extended  his 
reputation,  and  he  was  made  professor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Brere. 
His  lecmres  on  me  belles-lettres  have  been 
printed.  The  completion  of  the  Giomo 
was  ofien  interrupted  by  the  troubled 
state  of  Italy,  but  was  finally  effected  un- 
der the  title  of  //  Vespero  (Evening)  and 
LaJSroiU(S\fihty  He  died  in  1799.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  six  vol- 
umes (1801—1804). 

Paris  ;  the  capital  of  France,  the  seo- 
ond  city  in  Europe  for  population,  and 
the  fourth  for  extent,  in  tiie  northern  patt 
of  the  kingdom,  on  both  banks  and  two 
islands  of  the  Seine;  kit  48°  W  W  N.; 
Ion.  2»  20^  15^'  £.  of  Greenwich,  20°  £. 
of  Ferro.  It  is  112  miles  S.  E.  of  Havre, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  472  N.  W.  of 
Marseilles;  904  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux ;  225 
S.  £.  of  London.    The  environs  do  not 
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exhibit  the  same  vnriety  as  those  of  Lon- 
doo ;  instead  of  the  ij^udens,  perks  and 
country-seats  which  surround  the  sreat 
cafMtal  of  the  world,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  Paris  on  several  sides  presents 
large  tiacts  of  unenclosed  cornfields. 
The  sdneam  of  life  in  the  great  streets^ 
the  crowd  of  wagons,  carriages  and  horw- 
men,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London.  The  finest  approach  to 
Paris  is  by  St.  Germain ;  a  broad,  straight 
street,  lined  with  lofty  buildings,  leads 
from  Neuilly  to  the  city,  where  the  view 
is  terminated  by  the  unfinished  Arc  de 
Piltoile,  which  stands  on  an  elevation; 
from  this  to  the  channing  Champs  Elys^es, 
extends  a  walk  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
lensth,  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined 
on  both  sides  with  handsome  houses  and 
beautiful  gardens.  You  next  arrive  at 
the  Place  Louis  XV,  pass  theTuileries, 
with  its  gardens  and  statues,  the  Seine, 
with  its  bridges  and  quays,  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me,  with  its  triumphal  column,  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  chamber  of 
deputies  assembles, — ^you  are  in  Paris.  Its 
circuit,  as  marked  bv  a  wall  raised  in  1787, 
to  prevent  ^smuggling,  is  about  fourteen 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth  three  miles; 
its  greatest  length  somewhat  al>ove  ^ve. 
The  original  soil  on  which  Paris  is  built 
was  a  rnarly  gypsum,  and  a  great  portion 
of  the*  southern  part  of  the  city  is  built 
over  the  immense  quarries  which  form 
the  catacombs,  (q.  v.)  The  eastern  sec- 
tions, the  subuiT)  St  Antoine,  the  Quar- 
tier  au  Maniis  and  the  Cit6  are  badly 
built  From  the  Cit6  the  streets  run 
north  to  the  temple,  and  south  to  the  pan- 
theon, but  without  bein^  broad  or  eleouit ; 
In  recent  times,  tlie  direction  has  been 
given  them  south  to  the  suburb  St  Ger- 
main, and  north  to  the  Tuileries.  The 
total  number,  exclusive  of  cuU  de  saCf  is 
1143,  mostly  narrow.  They  are  not  so 
clean  as  diey  might  be,  since  the  water  is 
carried  off  by  onlv  one  ffutter,  in  the  centre 
of  the  street ;  a  few  of  them  are  paved  in 
the  modeln  stvie,  and  provided  with  foot- 
paths. The  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Rue  de  Cas- 
tiglione,  and  Rue  de  la  Paix,  are  handsome 
streets.  The  eighteen  boulevards  are 
broad  streets,  planted  on  both  sides  with 
trees,  and  forming  beautiful  promenades." 
Those  outside  of  tlie  walls  are  called  the 
aterior  bauieoanU.  The  interior  boule- 
vards are  divided  into  the  old,  or  north- 
em,  and  the  new,  or  southern,  and  are  of 
mat  length,  with  many  streets  running 
nto  them.  Many  of  the  trees  were  cut 
down  in  July,  1830.  Among  the  finest  of 
the  seventy-four  public  places,  are  the 


Place  VendAme^  and  the  Placadu  Cv> 
rousel,  wl^ich  separates  the  Tuileriei 
from  the  Louvre.  The  Place  Lnw 
XVI,  or  de  la  Concoide,  in  which  is  t 
monument  erected  to  the  memoi;  of  Lodi 
XVI,  but  which  has  recently  been  oqsM' 
crated  to  the  charter,  is  also  one  of  tbs 
most  beautiful  in  Paris.  The  Champ  di 
Mars,  Place  des  Victoires,  Place  de  Gbt^ 
before  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  Fbes  dn 
Ch&telet,  Place  des  Vosgee^  ^c,  deseni 
mention.  The  Seine,  which  flows  fioa 
east  to  west,  divides  Paris  into  two  na- 
equal  parts,  and  is  crossed  by  niaeleei 
bridges.  It  is  not  more  thsn  halfai 
broad  as  the  Thames;  and,  as  it  is  not  ee- 
livened  by  shipping,  it  presents  litde  it- 
traction,  except  m  3ie  quarter  of  the  IV 
ileries.  Here,  on  one  side  arotheLoo- 
vre  and  the  Tuileries,  with  its  gaides^ 
and  on  the  other,  from  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon to.  the  Pont  Neuf^  a  succeaaoo  of 
fine  buildings.  The  older  bfidges  wen 
all  constructed  at  points  where  the  river  ii 
divided  by  islands.  The  Pont  Neuf  im 
twelve  arehefl^  and  is  1030  feet  long;  tha 
Pont  Royal,  witii  five  arches^  was  baik 
by  Louis  XIV;  the  Pontde  Louis  XVI, 
or  de  la  Concorde,  completed  in  1790^  h« 
five  arehes:  lower  down  the  river,  ud 
opposite  the  Champ  de  MaiS|  is  the  Post 
d'J6na ;  and  higher  up,  opposite  the  Ja^ 
din  des  Plantes,  is  the  Pont  d*Ausleilitz,t 
fine  uon  bridge.  The  Pont  des  Arts,  oppo- 
site the  Jjouvre,  is  also  of  iron,  but  ii  in- 
tended merely  for  foot  paasengers.  Tfai 
last  three  were  built  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon.  The  Pont  de  PArchev^H 
of  tiiree  arehes,  was  built  in  1826;  tin 
Pont  des  Invalides,  an  iron  bridge,  ia 
1829 ;  and  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  also  of  iro% 
in  1828.  The  quays  are  forty-nine  ia 
number ;  they  are  stone  embankiiieDis,  oi 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  arouod  thi 
islands ;  the  whole  extent  is  about  SBtm 
miles.  The  sewera  fall  into  the  rim 
through  arches  imder  the  quays.  Bbsy 
pa9sagt9y  or  covered  streets^  with  ibopf 
fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  have  IM 
constructed  within  a  few  years.  Puiiii 
supplied  witii  water,  partly  byaqueduci^ 
and  partly  from  the  Seme ;  thevB  ait 
eighty-six  fountains  in  the  public  places  »d 
boulevards,  some  of  which  are  distingiiiik- 
ed  for  their  arohitecture.  The  housei  «• 
generally  very  high  (seven  or  eight  >ton<4 
and  mostly  of  stone.  For  the  magaij; 
oence  of  its  palaces,  tlie  French  capiM 
surpasaes  every  oUier  ci^  in  Euiof* 
The  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Pabus  Royal,  are  described  is 
separate  articles.    The  P^laia  Bowtai 
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on  Ibe  left  side  of  the  Seine,  now  the 
|>]ace  of  sesBion  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties; the  Garde  Meuble,    on  the  Place 
Louis  XV,  designed  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  the  crown  jewels,  and  costly  articles 
of  all  sorts;  the  H6tel  des  Invalides;  the 
militaiy  school ;  the  Palace  of  the  Lesion 
of  Honor;  the  mint;  the  Hdtel  de  Ville ; 
the  Palais  de  Justice;  the  com  market 
(Halle  au  Bl^];    and   the   new  Bourse 
(exchanso),  are  among  the  other  most 
remarkable    public   buildings.      Of  the 
churches,  Notre  Dame  (q.  ▼.),  Ste.  Gene- 
Ti^ve,  now  the  pantheon  (q.  v.),  St^  Sul- 
pice,  St  Eustacbe  and  St  Roch  are  the 
principal     The  hospitals  and  hospices 
are  under  ^ood  arrangements.    (See  HoS' 
jnUda;  Blmd,  hutUvHons  fir  the;  Dumb 
(mdlkafySicard^Haxty^LaduMt;  and  for 
the  theatres,  see  the  latter  part  of  this  arti- 
cle.)  The  finest  public  monument  in  Paris 
is  the  column  in  tne  Place  Venddme,  erect- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Denon,  in 
commemoration  of  the  victories  of  the 
campaign  of  A05.    It  is  an  imitation  of 
Trajan's  pUJar,  in  Rome,  134  feet  high 
and  12  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  of  brass, 
and  the  material  was  furnished  by  the  425 
omnon  taken  from  the  Austriansand  Prus- 
sians in  that  campaign.   It  is  covered  with 
978  plates  of  brass  by  Lep^re,  skilfully 
united,  and  containing  bass-reliefs,  winding 
round  the  pillar,  and  representing  scenes 
,  of  the  campaign.    The  statue  of  Napo- 
leon was  removed  in  1814.    The  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  45 
feet  high,  and  was  erected  afler  the  war 
of  180a    In  1815,  the  horses  of  St  Marii^ 
which  had  been  placed  on  its  summit, 
were  claimed  by  tne  Austrians,  and  car- 
ried back  tn  Venice.    The  Arc  de  P^toile, 
at  the  Neuilly  barrier,  begun  in  1806,  is 
still  unfinished.    The  sate  of  St  Denis,  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  Louis  XIV,  is 
admired  for  its  fine  proportions  and  its 
execution.     In  1818,  a  new  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV,  in  bronze,  was  erect- 
ed on  the  Ponf  Neuf    In  the  Placodes 
Vietoires,  there  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.    In  the  new  quarter,  called 
VHtla  IVocadtro,  on  the  heights  of  Chaillot, 
is  an  obelisk  120  feet  high,  in  commsl^ 
ration  of  the  campaign  of  1823^  in  Spain. 
Paris  has  numerous  public  libraries,  and 
the  oceeBB  to  all  is  free.    The  ro^  libra- 
ly,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  one  of'^the  first 
in  Europe,  is  rich  in  literary  treasures  and 
rare  manuscripts:  it  also  contains  a  large 
collection  of  coins  and  medals.    The  li- 
brary of  the  national  institute  is  small  but 
■elect.     The  Biblioth^que  Mazarine,  those 
of  the  anena    of  the  luiniog  school,  and 


of  the  court  of  cassation,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  The  chamber  of  deputies 
and  that  of  peers,  also,  have  good  libraries. 
(See  lAbraries,)  (Concerning  the  muse- 
um of  arts  in  the  Louvre,  see  Ziouvre,  and 
Museum.)  The  museum  of  natural  histo- 
ry, the  richest  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  extent  of  this  collection,  the  rarity 
and  richness  of  many  of  the  specimens^ 
and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  deserve  all  praise.  The  garden  it- 
sell^  and  the  menagerie  attsched  to  it,  are 
not  less  worthy  of  attention.  The  muse- 
um of  French  monuments  was  intended 
for  the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of 
French  history,  taken  from  the  different 
monasteries,  churches  and  public  build- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution 
(see  Lenoir) ;  but  afler  the  restoration,  this 
collection  was  broken  up.  The  conser- 
vatory of  arts  and  manumctures  is  a  ku-ge 
collection  of  models^  of  high  interest  to 
every  artist  Paris  is  also  the  literaiy 
capital  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the 
public  literary  institutions  is  the  national 
mstitute.  (See  InttUuU,)  At  t|ie  Bureau 
des  Ixmgitudes  are  the  most  distinguished 
astronomere  and  geometricians.  Nume- 
rous learned  societies  are  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  particular  departments — 
medicine,  surgery,  agriculture,  the  fine- 
arts,  manufkctures,  &c  Tlie  univenitj 
of  Paris,  abolished  during  the  revolution, 
but  restored  by  Napoleon,  is  divided  into 
^ye  fiiculties — theology,  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  philology,  and  natural  scienoe. 
The  lectures  are  gratuitous ;  the  number 
of  students  is  about  4000.  There  are  also 
in  Paris  four  lyceums,  called  coUm^-^ 
those  of  Louis  XIV  and  Henry  IV,  the 
Coll^  Bourbon,and  thatof  Charlemagne. 
The  College  Royal  de  France  has  professors 
of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  his- 
tory, bw.  Oriental  lanffuages,  &c.  The 
school  for  medicine  and  siirgeiy  is  a  well 
endowed  institution.  In  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes^  and  the  museum  of  natural  histo- 
ly,  thirteen  different  courses  of  lectures  on 
zobloc^,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  &c., 
are  d^vered.  In  addition  to  these  institu- 
tions, there  is  also  a  school  for  the  fine  arts, 
llie  normal  school  is  desisned  fbr  the 
educatica  of  instructera  in  the  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom;  the 
military  school  fi>r  the  education  of  500 
youths  whose  &there  have  fiillen  in  the 
service  of  their  country ;  the  polytechnio 
school,  a  fkvorite  project  of  Napoleon,  fbr 
the  education  of  engineers,  arehitecta, 
&C.  The  veterinary  school  at  Alfbrt  also 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.    There  are  also 
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mnneroufl  prirate  soeietiesi  such  as  the 
fimr  Protestant  religious  and  philanthrop- 
ic societies;  the  Bible  society,  with  1^ 
branches;  the  missionaiy  society ;  that  of 
Christian  moralitv,  &c.  The  vodlik  det 
howMM  UUn»  has  been  known  ibr  its  abso- 
lute monarchical  principles;  that  of  the 
MtMe  de  Parii  for  its  constitutional  prin- 
cipIesL  Some  of  the  most  noted  prisons 
are  the  Conciergerio ;  La  Force ;  St  Pe- 
lagie,  in  which  are  confined  persons  guil- 
ty of  political  ofienees ;  the  Madelonnettes^ 
for  females ;  the  Bio^tre,  where  criminals 
condemned  to  death  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment are  eonfined  temporarily.  The 
population  of  Paris,  in  1791,  was  610,620 : 
the  revolution,  the  emigration,  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  the  lonff  wan^  diminished 
the  number,  and,  in  1§04,  it  amounted  to 
only  547,75&;  in  1817,  it  was  713,996; 
and,  in  1827,  890,451.  The  movtmtnt  of 
the  population  (to  use  a  French  expresaion) 
gave,  in  1828,  the  following  results:— 

«^^  J  15,117  505^ 
•  29,601 


of  which  10474  were  illegitimate  ;  mar- 
riaoes  7282;  deaths  24^.  Paris  is 
litiTided  into  twelve  arrvndiMefliefiCf ,  over 
each  of  which  presides  a  mayor  (mutre); 
each  mnnmdiMMtnwni  is  divided  into  four 
qmaHeni  in  each  quarter  is  a  commiSi* 
sary  of  the  police,  and  in  each  amn-' 
dinanad  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
municipal  council  of  Paris  is  the  council- 
general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  at 
tne  head  of  which  is  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  who,  previous  to  the  late 
revolution,  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
A  prefect  of  tlie  police,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  the  whole  department,  has 
the  charge  of  the  public  safety  and  of  the 
health  deportment ;  he  has  under  him  a 
tnuniciftal  guard,  and  a  corps  of  tapewrM- 
^M^ttfv  (firemen).  The  national  guard 
inaintaios  the  public  peace  of  the  city, 
inreserves  order,  and  defonds  the  national 
iiherties;  their  number  is  about  80,000. 
The  consumption  of  some  articles  of  food 
for  1829  was  as  fi>llows :— 72,500  oxen; 
14,500  cows;  66,580  calves;  380,rd0 
sheep ;  85,180  hogs ;  and  othera  in  propor- 
tion. The  expenditure  for  the  dty*  in 
1829,  amounted  to  51,748,117  fiwics;  tiie 
revenue  was  51,748,547.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  centuiY,  the  manu- 
nctures  of  Paris  have  rapidly  increased, 
a4id  it  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing 
eity  in  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  ex- 
pofftt  fi»r  1829   was  42,499,341  fiwica. 


Among  the  principal  artSdeB 
tured  are 

Salts,  acids  and  oxides^  to  the        '^**^ 

amount  of 3,500,1000 

Refined  sugar, 28,d00/)00 

Cotton  goods, 18,20QiOOO 

Silks  and  cashmeres, 12,5OQ|00O 

In  horology, 19,765,000 

In  typography, 8^800^ 

Bronzes^ 5^850,000 

&c^  &c  AH  sotts  of  articles  of  hixoiy 
and  foshion  are  made  with  die  greatest 
elegance  and  taste.  It  is  eedmafeed  tfatt 
40,000  lettera  leave  P^iis  dail^,  and  90^000 
arrive  during  the  ssroe  period.  Niune- 
rous  diligences  (900)  run  to  all  quaiten 
of  the  kingdom,  sad  a  ready  commimiea- 
tion  between  all  parts  of  the  city  is  kept 
up  by  the  fiacres,  omnibuses,  nvorile^ 
cabriolets,  &c^  &c.  Those  who  sup- 
pose Paris  to  be  merely  a  theatre  of  fmol* 
ity  and  amusement  will  find  themsdvei 
much  mistaken.  That,  in  apopuhdaoo  of 
neariy  900,000,  of  which  arfke  50,000  are 
straagen  who  resort  to  Paris  merely  for 
pleasure,  there  should  be  a  great  Dttmber 
of  lioentious  individuals,  is  to  be  ezpeet 
ed ;  but  who  would  judge  of  the  cbarao* 
ter  of  the  Parisians  fiiom  the  publie  praos- 
enades  of  the  Palais  tim\7  The  troth  ii^ 
that,  in  these  haunts  of  vice,  the  greafieai 
mimber  of  visitore  are  the  tfrapgcn.  Im 
the  higher  classes,  there  is  Hftle  < 
in  the  character  of  soeiely 
Europe.  In  Paris,  however,  it 
guished  for  delicacy,  polirii,refiiieineniaBd 
ease.  The  middling  class  id  Psris^  as  ii 
all  France,  is  strongly  characterized  fay  the 
strictness  and  elevated  tone  of  its  nDanncnL 
The  lower  class  is  industrious,  but  improvi- 
dent, and  shows  none  of  that  forocinrwinck 
the  excesses  of  the  revolution  of  1789  lead 
some  people  to  expect;  and  the  events  of 
the  revolutkMi  of  July,  1890,  exhibit  the 
Paris  populace  in  a  very  &Yorable  C^ 
Gavety,  wit,  intelligence,  with  decoecy 
and  politeness  of  mannera,  are  eoaram 
to  all  clssses  of  the  French,  pwtieulBiiy 
of  the  Parisians.  The  women  in  Fwmot 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of 
8o4lty,  and  are  distinguished  Ibr  their 
grace  and  fiiscination  of  manner.  Ameaf 
2be  best  French  vroiks  on  Fans  an 
Dulaure's  Hitloire  eMe,  phfrnqti^  cC  as- 
raUdePmia  (dd  edit., 8  vola^  with  iiIhb^ 
Paris,  1825) ;  the  De§tnaiion  4b  Pmk^ 
by  the  same ;  Mereiei^  TakUau  de  Bmk, 
well  done,  and  witty,  but  antBausasd; 
Jouy^  Maundt  Pariiy  imder  the  ntles  sf 
VHermiU  de  la  Ckmmie  dVMM,  U 
from  PmUur^  4ie,\  Landon^i r 
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it  Pang;  Lacfaaifle^  Tvpogrt^fhie  M4dieak 
4t  Pan$  (Paria,  1822) ;  count  Chabrol's 
Recherckes  Hatistiquei  9ur  la  VUU  dt  Par- 
iiy  &C. ;  the  annual  Bmiraires,  &c 

Paris,  History  of,  A  Gallo-Celtic  tribe, 
the  Pariaii,  built  the  ancient  Lutetia,  on 
a  swampy  island  in  the  Seine,  before  the 
birth  of  Chriat   The  name  Xdiieiia,  or  dly 
of  mire,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
pjaoe  on  account  of  its  muddy  character. 
The  inhabitants  burnt  it  when  the  Romans 
in?aded  Gaul.    The  latter  rebuilt  Lutetia, 
fortified  the  place,  erected  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it,  and  founded  warm  baths 
(ikernuB),    But  Lutetia  remained  insignifi- 
cant until  the  emperor  Julian  (360  A.  D.) 
went  into  winter  quarters  there,  and  built 
a  palace  for  himsel£    In  486,  the  Franks 
conquered  it,  and  made  it,  in  508,  the 
capital  of  their  kinffdom.   Clovis  embrac- 
ed the  Christian  faith,  and  lived  in  .the 
palace  of  the  tkerma^  of  which  ruins  are 
found  to  this  day  in  the  street  Laharpe.  Clo- 
tilda, his  wif9,  completed  the  church  Ste. 
Genevieve,  which  he  had  begun.    About 
550,  Childebert  commenced  the  building 
of  Notre  Dame ;  100  years  afler,  St.  Lan- 
dry founded    the    hospital  H6tel    Dieu. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Charlemagne  instituted  the  schools  from 
which  at  a  later  period  spruns  the  univer- 
sity.   In  845,  the  Normans  besieged  the 
city,  and  burnt  it  about  857.    After  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris,  the  first  king  of  the 
third  race,  ascended  the  throne,  in  987, 
Paris  remained  the  residence  of  the  kings, 
until  Louis  XIV,  whom  the  Fronde  (q.  v.) 
had  driven  from  the  capital  in  1649,  made 
iTerBailles    the    royal    residence.    Hugh 
Capet  resided  in  the  present  Palace  of 
Justice.    The  place  increased,  and  was 
divided  into  four  quarters.  Under  Louis  the 
Fat,  not  raore  than  about  twelve  francs  of 
taxes  v^ere  collected  monthly  at  the  north- 
em  gate,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres- 
ent street  St.  Martin.    In   1163,  bishop 
Maurice  de  Sully  erected  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  as  it  is  still  to  be  seen.    In 
the  same  centuiy,  the  Templars  built  their 
palace  on  the  souare,  where  at  present  is 
the  market  du  Temple.    In  1190  Philip 
Augustus,  who  had  caused  Paris  to  be 
paved,  ordered  a  third  enhugement,  and 
divided  the  ciiy  into  eight  quarters.    Until 
that  period  it  had  but  three  gates ;  noW, 
it  received  fifteen.    In  the  thiiteenth  cen- 
tury, Sl  Louis  founded  the  hospital  of  the 
Quinze  Vingts  for  the  blind,  and  a  num- 
ber of  conventa    After  the  abolition  of 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  in  1312,  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  1314,  caused  the  grand  mas- 
ter Molay  and  several  knights  to  be  burn- 


ed in  the  Place  Dauphine  (socalSed  at  least 
before  the  revolution  of  1830;  whether 
the  name  has  been  since  changed,  as  in- 
consistent with  the  new  order  of  thin^ 
we  know  not).  Under  Philip  of  Valois, 
Paris  contained  150,000  inhabitants.  The 
black  dsaUij  so  called,  which  ravaged 
Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  destroyed  half  of  the  inhabitanta. 
About  this  time,  the  H^l  de  Ville,  on  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve^  was  begun.  In  1967,  the 
fourth  enlargement  of  Faris  took  plac<L 
under  Charles  V.  Paris  was  now  divided 
into  sixteen  quarters.  Twenty  years  later, 
the  fiastile  was  begun.  Until  that  time 
Paris  had  two  bridges ;  one  towards  the 
north,  Le  Pont  au  Change ;  the  other  to- 
wards the  south,  Le  Petit  Pont  In  1378, 
the  third,  Le  Pont  Sl  Michael,  opposite 
the  present  street  Lahaipe,  was  built 
The  fourth  bridge,  Pont  Notre  Dame,  was 
buik  soon  after.  In  1418,  Paris  was  vis- 
ited by  famine  and  pestilence.  100,000 
people  perished  in  three  months.  In 
1420,  the  capital  of  France  was  taken  by 
the  English.  Charles  VII  drove  them 
out  in  1436.  In  1465,  8om{  attempts, 
though  very  imperfect,  were  made  to  light 
the  streets  at  night  Under  Louis  XI,  Pai^ 
is  conuiined  300,000  inhabitants.  In  1563, 
the  Jesuits  established  themselves  there. 
Under  Francis  I,  the  fifth  increase  of  Paris 
took  place.  Henry  IV  besieged  Paris; 
the  city  surrendered  in  1594,  and  Henry 
made  a  triumphal  entry.  Henry  IV  com- 
pleted, in  1604,  the  Pont  Neu^  begun  by 
Henry  III,  in  i57a  In  1614,  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Heniy  IV  (the  fii«t  monu- 
ment of  this  kind  in  France)  was  erected. 
In  1615,  the  palace  Luxembourg  (q.  v.\ 
was  begun ;  in  1629,  the  Palais  Royal 
(q.  v.),  in  its  old  form ;  and  in  1635,  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  Louis  XIV  enlarged 
the  city,  and  did  much  for  the  embelluh- 
ment  of  it  In  1664,  the  Tuiieries,  begun 
by  Catharine  of  Medici,  were  completed; 
in  1665,  Perrault  built  the  colonnade  <^ 
the  Louvre ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  H6tel  des  InvaUdes  (^.  v.),  the  obser- 
vatory, the  gate  St  Denis.  Under  Louis 
XV,  the  ticole  Militaire  was  erected,  and 
the  church  Ste.  Genevieve  completed. 
In  1763,  the  city  erected  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV  on  the  place  of  his  name,  and  a 
number  of  magnificent  buildings.  The 
revolution  interrupted  the  embeUishment 
of  Paris,  which  Napoleon,  zealous  as  he 
was  to  make  the  French  nadon  the  ruling 
power  of  Europe,  and  Paris  the  capital  of 
the  world,  pursued  with  ardor,  and  ac- 
complished a  great  deal* — ^A  history  of 
Paris  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  history 
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of  France,  00  much  has  this  city,  during 
the  last  centuries^  concentrated  in  itself  all 
the  vital  action  of  France.  This  has  had 
sevetnl  good  and  manv  evil  consequences 
(see  C%) ;  and  true  liberty,  the  life-blood 
which  should  animate  all  parts  of  the  body 
politic,  cannot.be  domesticated  in  France 
tmtil  the  departments  and  provincial  towns 
have  resumed  their  proper  importance. 
The  preponderance  of  Paris  over  all 
France,  not  only  in  a  political  sense,  but 
in  literature,  arts,  customs,  dtc,  is  im- 
mense, and  was  most  strikingly  manifest- 
ed during  the  revolution  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. (See  Dranee,)  March  31,  1814, 
the  taking  of  Paris  concluded  the  cam- 
paign of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 
The  coograsB  of  Chatillon  had  been  bro- 
Icen  up.  (See  the  article  Chatillon^  which 
contains,  also,  the  chief  events  of  the  cam- 
paign from  that  time  to  the  battle  befi>re 
Pans,  March  30,  1814)  30,000  men  un- 
der Marmont,  Mortier,  and  Compans,  with 
150  cannops,  occupied  the  fortified  heights 
before  Paris,  in  a  semicircle,  from  Char- 
enton  and  Nogent  on  the  Mame  to 
Neuilly  oi|  the  Seme.  By  degrees  120,000 . 
men  were  brought  against  them.  With 
the  break  of  day  on  the  30th,  the  battle 
bej^an.  After  an  obstinate  stnigj^le,  the 
albes  succeeded  in  taking  the  heights  of 
Belleville ;  the  village  Lavillette  was  taken 
by  assault,  whilst  other  troops  advanced 
throueh  Neuilly  on  the  Mame  and  Nogent 
sur  Mame  towards  Vincennes,  where  the 
biidge  of  Chnrenton  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  where  150  ilhes  of  the  veterinary 
school  of  Alfort  died  a  heroic  death. 
BlAcher,  at  the^  same  time,  drew  near, 
passing  througlT  St.  Denis,  and  Mont- 
martre  was  taken  by  assault  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Marmont,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  proposed  an  armis- 
tice to  general  Schwartzeuberg,  which  was 
concluded  at  three  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock, 
counts  Nesselrode,  OrlofTand  Paar  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  conditions  of  surren- 
der were  concluded  on  the  3l8t,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Mortier  were  to  leave  Paris 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  hostilities  were  not 
to  begin  before  nine  o'clock.  The  city 
was  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the 
allies.  The  victoiy  of  Paris  cost  the 
latter  9000  men ;  the  French  lost  4000, 
besides  the  prisonen,  and  109  cannons. 
The  troops  of  the  allies  were  kept  under 
strict  discipline.  The  French  made  loud 
complaints  of  outrages,  both  in  prose  and 
vcrae ;  but,  though  it  is  impossible  that  so 
kuge  an  army  should  take  possession  of  a 
home  city  without  some  cases  of  violence, 


the  behavior  of  die  1 
to  have  been  very  strictly  regulaled,  par- 
ticulariy  if  compared  with  that  of  the 
French  armies  in  Vieiina,  Berfin,  and 
other  great  citiea,  where  cruehy  was  added 
to  injury.  The  French  even  went  so  fir 
as  to  complain  bitteriy  of  the  allies  fir 
taking  the  wortts  of  art  which  Napoleoa 
bad  carried  from  their  countries/  See,  fir 
the  militaiy  movements,  Koch%  Mim.  asv 
$ennritPHitLdelaCBmm.delSU  (Am, 
1819, 2  vols.).— When,  after  a  series  of  thi 
grossest  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Bos^ 
Eons,  Napoleon  returned  to  Faiis  m 
181£s  and  lost  the  battle  of  Waaerioa^ 
Davoust  received  the  commend  of  aiieat 
60,000  men  for  the  defence  of  Paris.  It 
was  difficult  to  attack  the  ci^,  as  fonnaiy, 
fix>m  the  north  and  east,  becaose  tfe 
heiffhts  and  villages  were  fortified,  asd 
weU  supplied  wim  artillery.  Tbe  Eng- 
lish therefore  remained  befoiB  these  iaa^ 
and  the  Prussians  passed  over  the  Seine  is 
attack  Paris  fiom  Venailles.  The  cky  ii 
weakest  on  this  side,  and  might  also  be 
forced  to  surrender  by  cutting  off  all  ths 
supplies  of  provisions  which  ootne  fieai 
Normandv.  On  June  30,  therefore,  the 
first  and  third  Prussian  corps  mnrcfaed  to 
Sl  Ctermsin ;  the  fourth  remained  m  hi 
former  position  until  the  arrival  of  As 
English ;  and,  on  Julv  3,  the  third 
marched .  througli  VerBailles  to  Pk 
Piquet,  the  first  through  Vaucreason  to 
Sevres  and  Meudon  1  the  fourth,  wkkh 
was  to  act  as  a  reserve,  was  plaead  at 
Versailles.  The  enemy  had  been  ckiiea 
back  at  Sevres  and  Ples^U  Piquet,  its  fir 
as  Vauffirard  and  Montrouae,  and  kad 
occupiea  Issy.  A  council  of  wnr,  h^  ai 
Paris,  almost  unanimously  deterrained 
that  Paris  was  untenable ;  but  in  onkr  to 
make  a  last  attempt  Vandamme  advaneed, 
on  the  momingof  the  third,  with  lO^M 
men,  and  attacked  Issy.  He  was  repnfisd 
after  several  hours  fighting,  and  tbe  a■^ 
render  of  Paris  wss  resolved  on.  Tbe 
capitulation  was  concluded  at  St.  Claad 
the  same  day.  The  French  army  was  to 
leave  Paris  within  three  days,  umI  cnsi 
the  Loire  within  eiglit  days :  Montmaitor 
was  to  be  surrendered  July  5,  and  aB  tke 
barriers  on  the  0th.  July?,  the  Ptvmm 
army  entered  the  barrier  of  die  miini; 
school,  and  part  of  the  Encliah  army  llai 
of  St  Denis.  Louis  XVIII  anived  As 
next  day.— To  what  has  becm  said  in  Ae 
article  t)ranee  respecting  the  revohilida  «f 
1830,  we  onlv  add,  as  oonceming  ^bi 
more  especially,  that,  during  that  dbat 
and  memorable  revolution,  the 
part  of  the  street  lamps  wen 
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40S5  banricades  thrown  up  with  great  ra- 
pidinr,  consisting  of  the  pavement  torn  up 
tor  the  purpose,  of  coaches  and  other  ve- 
hicles, trees,  &c.;  3,125,000  paviug- 
stones  were  dislodged,  and  Uie  paving  the 
streets  again  cost  250,000  francs.  (The 
pavement  of  Paris  consists  of  lar|ro  stones.) 
Treaties  conduded  at  Paris.  1.  Peace  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  on  one  side,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  on  the  other, 
concluded  Feb.  10, 1763,  which  ended  the 
seven  years*  war.  France  ceded  Acadia 
^ova  Scotia),  and  Canada  and  Cape 
Breton  to  Eujzland;  but  she  retained 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  restored 
Guadaloupe,  Martinico  and  Sl  Lucia  to 
France,  but  retained  Grenada,  Doniinica 
>nd  Tobago,  also  the  colony  on  the  Seue- 
Ssl>  and  Minorca.  To  Spain  she  restored 
Havana,  but  received  ail  Florida  from 
Spain,  while  France  ceded  Louisiana  to 
Spain.— 2.  Peace  concluded  Sept.  3, 1783, 
by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain  and 
the  U.  States,  afier  several  preliminary 
treaties,  and  on  May  20, 1784,  with  the  Unit- 
ed Netherlands.  Great  Britain  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  thirteen 
y.  States ;  France  received  back  with  St. 
Lucia  the  other  colonies,  and  retained  To- 
bago and  Senegal ;  Spain  retained  Minorca, 
and  received  back  Florida ;  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  leave  Negapatam  in  the  hands 
^the  Enfflish^— 3.  The  peace  of  May 
30th,  1814,  consisting  of  four  separate 
^eaties  of  France  with  Austria,  Russia, 
^asia  and  Great  Britain.  (See  France  ' 
•wia  1814.)  The  German  states  were  to 
be  united  in  a  federative  systeuj ;  Switzer- 
juid's  independence  was  guarantied  ;  the 
house  of  Orange  was  to  reign  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  aud  Belgium  to  be  added  to 
its  dominions,  &c. — 4.  Peace  or  treaty  of 
Nov.  20,  1815.  (See  Franu  tinct  1814.) 
On  the  same  day,  Austria,  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  renewed  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont1[q.  v.),  and  united  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  second  peace  of  Paris — 
that  of  Nov.  20,  1815.  The  two  last 
treaties  are  often  spoken  of  as  tlie  ''first 
and  second  peace  of  Paris.** 

Pmis  Theatru.  (For  the  history  of 
the  French  drama,  see  the  article  jFVonce, 
division  Dranudic  Art  and  Poetry.)    In 

Steel  comedy,  comic  opera,  ana  the 
iter  comedy,  the  French  stage  is  inim- 
itable ;  and  a  visitor  in  Paris  cannot  &il  to 
observe  the  delicate  Uiste  of  the  Parisians 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  stage.  The 
Parisian,  in  his  principal  theatre,  witnesses 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  classic  poets,  with  an  occasioiial 
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novelty  in  the  same  stvle,  and  is  satisfied 
if  the  actors  perform  tneir  parts  well ;  but 
his  judgment  of  tlieir  performance  is  strict, 
and  his  criticism  severe.  There  is  no  city 
where  the  people  attend  the  theatre  so 
regulariy.  The  English  and  German  the- 
atres are  much  below  the  French  in  deli- 
cacy and  refinement:  any  thing  low  or 
vulgar  is  instantly  condemned  in  a  Paris 
theatre,  and  the  hif  best  regard  is  paid  to 
the  modesty  of  the  temale  sex.  The  con- 
stant noise  which  is  heard  in  the  English 
and  German  boxes  is  unknown  in  France ; 
the  most  popular  pieces  are  never  inter- 
rupted by  loud  bursts  of  applause.  The 
police  prevent  confusion  at  tne  entrances, 
and  each  person  stations  himself  a  la  queue 
of  those  already  collected ;  that  is,  each 
stands  behind  another,  so  that  several  files 
are  often  formed ;  and  no  one  is  suffered 
to  leave  his  position  till  the  doora  are  open- 
ed. The  number  of  theatres  in  1830  was 
twenty-four.  The  principal  are  supported 
by  the  government ;  among  them  ai%,  1. 
The  grand  opera  (Acadhnie  Bayale  de  Mu- 
sique).  The  richest  decorations,  an  en- 
chanting ballet,  splendid  costumes,  beau- 
tiftil  scenery,  and  a  powerful  orchestra  of 
200  musicians, — are  all  here  united  to  be- 
wilder the  senses.  The  French  heroic 
opera  with  ballets,  the  opera  aeriOf  and 
some  panlomimic  ballets,  are  represented 
here.  The  serious  French  vocalism  can 
never  be  agreeable  to  an  ear  accustomed 
to  Italian  and  German  music,  especially 
when  it  is  carried  to  excess,  as  is  often 
done  in  this  tlieatre.  The  rhythmical  reci- 
tatives and  the  choruses  are  more  pleas- 
ing. On  this  stage,  the  operas  of  Gluck 
and  Sacchini  are,  as  it  were,  at  home ;  and 
no  where  else  in  Europe  have  they  been 
represented  in  such  perfection.  The 
dances  which  accompany  the  grand  ope- 
ras, and  the  grand  pantomimic  ballets 
which  follow  the  opera,  excel  every  thing 
of  the  kind,  except  the  grand  Italian  ope-  . 
ra  in  London.  On  no  other  stage  on  the 
continent  is  the  Imllet,  as  a  whole,  so  com- 
plete as  in  the  Paris  grand  opera.  The 
beautiful  opera  house  in  the  rue  RicheUeu 
was  closed  after  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Berry  (a.  v.),  in  1820,  and  finally 
taken  down.  The  present  opera  house  in 
the  Chauss^e  d'Antin  was  opened  in  1821 ; 
it  accommodates  2000  persons.  The  most 
celebrated  singera  and  dancers  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  theatre  are  Mad.  Guimard, 
St.  Huberty,  Amauld,  Armand,  Branchu, 
Madlle.  Gfudel,  and  MM.  Lais,  Lainez,Ve8- 
tris,  Gardel,  Milon  and  Duport.  The  most 
eminent  recent  performers  have  been  MM. 
Nouirit,  Derivis,  Dabadie,  Bonel,  Prevost, 
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and  Mad.  GraBari,  Dabadie,  Sainville. 
The  beat  female  dancera  were  Mad.  Bigo- 
tini,  Hulin,  Anatole,  Albert,  Marinette, 
Fanny  Bias,  Elie,  Noblet ;  and  the  male 
danceri  MM.  Paul,  Albert,  Noblet,  Milon, 
Montjoie,  Capelle,  Coulon,  Goaselin,  &c. 
2.  Thiatre  Franfois  (properly  called  Prt^ 
mter  ThidJbrt  fVonpau),  in  the  rue  Riche- 
lieu, ia  connected  witn  the  Palais  Royal. 
It  was  first  opened  in  the  Hdtel  Bourgogne, 
in  the  year  1518.  In  1650,  Moliere  be- 
came an  actor  there.  In  1689,  it  was  re- 
moved to  tbe  rue  Fosses  St.  Germain ;  in 
1770,  to  the  Tuileries;  in  1782,  to  the 
Odeon  ;  and,  in  1799,  when  this  was 
burnt,  to  the  pi^esent  edifice,  built  by  Louis. 
The  interior  is  a  sort  of  circus.  The  gal- 
lery is  supported  by  twenty-six  Doric  col- 
umns, which  form  a  complete  semicircle 
around  the  pit;  and  between  these  col- 
umns are  the  boxes.  The  theatre  was 
erected  in  1787—89,  and  in  1822  the  inte- 
rior was  wholly  new-modelled,  under  the 
direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  The 
repertory  of  this  stage  consists  sdlely  of 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  French 
classic  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  both 
tFBffedy  and  genteel  comedy.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  young  actor  ventures  to  at- 
tempt both  these  branches,  and  hence  the 
actors  are  generally  attached  to  one  or  the 
other  exclusively.  The  immortal  chtf- 
fPauvns  of  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire, 
Cn&billon  and  Moliere  are  here  performed. 
Genteel  comedy  seems  here  to  be  in  its 
native  home.  Truth,  and  nature,  and  ele- 
vated simplicity,  conspire  to  make  the  per- 
formances attractive  and  interesting.  The 
scenery  is  truly  enchanting.  The  follow- 
ing performera  have  rendered  their  names 
classic  here: — Baron,  Brizard,  Lekain, 
Clairval,  Mol^,  Larive,  Fleury,  Aufresiic, 
Dufresne,  Grandmenil,  Grandval,  Monvel, 
Sl  Phal,  Preville,  St.  Prix,  Vanhove ;  and 
the  actresses  Lecouvreur,  Gaussin,  Du- 
mesnil,  Clairon,  Devienne,  Contat,  Rau- 
court  The  tragic  deparmient  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  I^fbnt,  and  Mad.  Duches- 
nois  and  Paradol ;  the  comic  in  those  of 
Dam{i8,  Faure,  Granville,  Michelot,  Bap- 
tistc,  Michot  and  Armand,  in  connexion 
with  Mile.  Mare  (one  of  the  firat  actresses 
that  ever  graced  the  French  stage).  Mad. 
Bourgoing,  Leverd,  Hervey,  Dupuis  and 
Mante.  3.  The  comic  opera  (called,  also, 
the  Comftdit  Lyrique  and  the  Thidlre  Fey- 
deau)  is  one  of  the  most  fiiscinating  of  the 
French  theatres.  The  principal  composen 
for  this  opera  have  been  Nicoio,Mehul,Ber- 
ton,  Gr^try,  Dalayrac,  Monsigny,  Boyel- 
dieu,  Blangini,  Soli6,  Dezedes,  &c. ;  the 
principal  writers  Etienne  and  Hoffman, 


Bouillyy  Nanteuil,  Sedaine,  Duval,  Dapa 
ty,  ^ribe,  &c.  Amons  the  best  acton 
are  Martin,  whose  perrormances,  m  hk 
own  department,  are  inimitable ;  Chenaid, 
Juliet,  ronchard,  Huet,  Darancourt,  Cas- 
te! ;  and  Mesdames  Bouhnger,  PoDcbard, 
Paul,  Pradher,  Rigaud,  &c.  4.  UCHkm, 
or  Second  TVUdtre  Drancais,  in  the  subori) 
St  Germain,  near  the  Luxemboui^,  wis 
built  in  1791,  under  the  superintendenee 
of  Peyre  and  Wailty.  It  was  then  tilled 
the  TvUdtn  Franfoui,  as  the  first  company 
to  which  that  name  had  been  given  per- 
formed in  it.  In  1799,  it  was  burnt,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  occupied  bv  a  secofid 
company,  set  up  to  rival  the  nret  French 
theatre  ;  it  was  then  called  Thidire  it 
VOd^on,  In  1818,  it  was  again  burnt,  bat 
was  reopened  in  1819.  The  architeocuie 
of  the  Odion  is  rich  and  beautifiil,  and  in 
accommodations  are  excellent.  The  same 
pieces  are  performed  as  in  the  Prtmiir 
TfUdtre  F)nmfmsj  and  the  two  stages  are 
engaged  in  a'constant  competition.  Tbe 
oljler  repertory  of  the  classic  French  dram- 
atists is  open  to  both  theatres.  Of  the 
living  poets,  each  stage  has  its  disdact 
repertory.  Mademois^e  George  m  the 
chief  support  of  the  CkUotu  In  the  cfaar- 
actera  of  Medea,  Semiramia,  Pliasdia,  lfer> 
ope,  Agrippina,  and  Salome  (in  Let 
Machab4eSj  by  Sou  met),  this  octresa  at- 
tracts the  highest  applause.  In  tragedy, 
Joanny,  Lafiii^e  ana  David,  andio  com- 
edy, Faure  and  the  younger  G«orge,  are 
the  principal  actors.  5.  Italian  open. 
This  theatre  attracts  the  first  society  in  the 
fashionable  worid  of  Paris.  The  interior 
is  convenient  and  beaudfuL  The  orebca- 
tra  is  considered  perfect  of  the  kind.  TIk 
Italian  opera  is  patronised  by  the  goveo- 
ment,  as  a  school  of  vocal  music,  and  fbe 
managera  are  careful  to  maintain  a  coai- 

Elcte  and  skilful  company.  Tbe  pubic 
ave  here  been  delighted  by  the  ainginr 
and  acting  of  Mad.  Fodor,  Galli,  Pasta  and 
Cinti.  The  best  perfonners  connerted 
with  this  sttige  have  been  Dongelli,  Gai^ 
cia,  Graciani,  Pellesrini,  Levaaaeur,  Bot^ 
dogui,  ZuchellL — Next  to  these  five  psia- 
•cipal  theatres  come  the  three  smaller  po^ 
ular  theatres,  finequented  principally  fay  the 
lower  classes.  6.  Tkidire  du  FowfaA, 
in  Chartres  street  7.  Gymaoae  fh  mwm 
Hque ;  and,  S,  ThMre  det  VaniUB^  both 
in  the  boulevards.  These  theatres  di^ 
play  to  perfection  the  exhaustlesa  gaycty 
of  the  French  people ;  their  wit,  and*d»- 
posidon  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the 
most  trifiinff  occurrence,  and  to  niake  tht 
most  of  a  bon  mot  or  a  pun.  The  mal 
pieces  peiformed  in  these  theatres  r  nmaia 
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DO  deep-laid  plot,  and  are  Dot  accompaDi- 
ed  by  any  magnificent  decorations.  They 
are  written  merely  for  wit,  and  seem  de- 
signed to  increase  the  natural  aptness  of 
the  nation  to  laugh  at  every  thing.  The 
hsh  of  satire,  indeed,  is  always  heard,  but 
applied  for  amusement,  and  not  to  gratify 
malice.  The  songs  which  animate  the 
performances  are  of  a  popular  cast, 
and  are  heard  in  every  street  Noth- 
ing appears  in  the  highest  theatres  which 
is  not  parodied  here,  an<!  the  house  is  fre- 
quently entertained  with  the  tricks  of  bar- 
Kquin.  The  Oymnase  was  long  the  most 
popular  of  these  three  theatres,  and  its  in- 
come exceeded  that  of  the  first  Thiaire 
Dranftast.  The  VautkvUU  is  at  present 
on  the  decline.  A  large  number  of  poets 
write  for  these  theatres.  One  of  the  most 
popular  is  Scribe.  9.  Tkidtre  dt  la 
PmrUSLMcaim;\Q.Thi6tndtUiGaieU; 
11.  Ambiga  Comtmie,  in  the  boulevards, 
represent  chiefly  tne  melo-drama,  panto- 
mime and  ballet  The  two  latterare  dcsign- 
edprincipally  for  the  lower  ranks.  12.  In 
1821,  the  Panorama  Dramatique  was  open- 
ed. No  pieces  are  performed  here  in 
which  there  are  more  than  two  perform- 
ers, la  In  1817,  the  Cirque  CHympique 
was  opened  by  Franconi,  where  horses 
play  the  chief  part  14.  The  iSotr^  de 
M.  ComtCj  likewise  denominated  the  JIU' 
eire  de  Magiey  represents  the  conjuration 
of  spurita,  philosophical  experiments,  feats 
of  ventriloiauism,  &c 

Paris  ;  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
by  Hecuba ;  also  called  Alexander.  His 
mother,  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy, had  dreamed  that  she  should  bring 
forth  a  torch,  which  would  set  fire  to  her 
palace.  The  soothsayers  foretold  the  ca- 
lamities which  might  be  expected  from 
the  imprudence  of  her  son,  and  which 
would  end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  ordered 
his  slave  Archelaus  to  destroy  the  child. 
The  slave  exposed  him  on  mount  Ida, 
where  the  shepherds  educated  him  as  their 
own  son.  Some  attribute  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  to  the  tenderness  of  a  she- 
bear,  who  suckled  him.  Young  Paris  gave 
early  proo6  of  courage  and  intrepidity, 
and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly 
deportment  recommended  him  to  the  &r 
vor  of  CEnone^  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom 
he  married.  At  the  marriage  of  Peleua 
and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  discord  (see 
Erie)  threw  into  die  assembly  of  the  gods, 
who  were  at  the  nuptials,  a  golden  apple, 
on  which  w^re  written  the  words  Deivf 
jndehriori.  Juno,  Venus  and  Minerva 
claimed  the  prize,  and  the  deciaion  was 


referred  to  Paris.  The  {[oddesBes  appear- 
ed before  their  judse  without  any  cover- 
ing or  ornament,  and  each  tried,  b^  prom- 
ises and  entreaties,  to  influence  hjs  judg- 
ment. Juno  promised  him  a  kingdom, 
Minerva  military  glory,  and  Venus  the 
fiiirest  woman  in  the  worid  for  his  wife 
Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  fam 
ily  the  resentment  of  the  two  other  god- 
desses. Soon  after,  Priam  proposed  a. 
contest  among  his  sons  and  other  princes, 
and  promised  to  reward  the  conqueror 
with  the  finest  bull  of  mount  Ida,  which 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who 
reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd, 
desirous  of'^  obtaining  again  this  favorite 
animal,  went  to  Troy,  entered  the  lists  of 
tbe  combatants,  and  obtained  the  victory. 
Hector,  enraged  to  see  himself  conquered 
by  a  stranger,  pursued  him  closely ;  and 
Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.  Cassandra  discover- 
ed that  he  was  her  brother,  and  Priam  ac- 
knowledged Paris  as  his  son.  Paris  recol- 
lected that  he  was  to  be  the  husband  of  the 
fairest  of  women.  Helen  was  the  direst  wo- 
man of  the  age,  and  Venus  had  promised 
her  to  him.  He  therefore  visited  Sparta, 
the  residence  of  Helen,  who  had  married 
Menelaus,  and  was  received  witli  evei^ 
mark  of  respect ;  but  he  abused  the  hospi- 
tality of  Menelaus,  and  persuaded  Helen 
to  elope  with  him.  (See  Helen.)  Greece 
took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus ; 
Agamiemnon  was  chosen  general  of  tbe 
combined  forces,  and  a  war  was  begun. 
Paris  fought  with  courage,  and,  according 
to  some,  killed  Achilles  with  one  of  his 
arrows.  The  death  of  Paris  is  differently 
related. 

Paris,  the  abb^  was  th^  son  of  a  coun- 
sellor to  the  parliament,  and  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1690.  He  embraced  tbe  ecclesi- 
astical profession,  and  took  deacon's  or- 
ders, and,  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
tbe  bull  ilnigeniha^  attached  himself  to 
the  Jansenist  partv.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  abb^  Paris  renounced  all 
claim  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  younffer  brother,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  ]\te  of  poverty,  living  in  a 
poor  little  house  in  the  suburb  of  Marcel, 
where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  in 
making  stockings  for  the  ix>or.  He  died 
in  ITS^,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St  Medard.  Oh  his  death,  the 
Jansenists  used  bis  credit  to  revive  their 
sinking  influence,  by  making  bis  tomb 
the  seat  of  their  pretended  miracles ;  and 
so  fiur  did  the  delusion,  gain  ground,  that, 
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in  1732,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
the  church-yard  walled  up.  The  abb6 
Paris  wrote  a  Commentaiy  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew;  an  Explanation 
of  the  nine  first  Chapters  of  the  Epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  on  the  Gala- 
tions ;  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.    (See  Jajtaenitu.) 

Paris,  Matthew,  an  English  historian, 
was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Cluffny,  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Alban*s,  and  died  in  1259.  His  principal 
work  is  his  Historia  Mqjor^  of  which  we 
have  only  remaining  the  annals  of  eight 
kings,  from  the  b^nninf  of  the  Con- 
queror's reign  to  the  end  of  that  of  Henry 
III,  the  latter  vears  being  added,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of 
the  same  monastery.  It  is  composed  with 
candor  and  impartially.  He  also  wrote 
HtsUnna  AKtwr,  an  abridgment  of  the  for- 
mer, which  is  extant  in  manuscript,  and 
some  other  works,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  perished. 
Paris,  Plaster  of.  (See  Gypsum,) 
Parisienne,  La,  or,  properly,  La 
Marche  Parisienne;  a  song  composed 
by  M.  Casiniir  Delavigne,  immediately 
after  or  during  the  French  revolution  of 
1630.  This  song  was,  and  still  is,  very 
popular,  and  may  be  compin^d,  as  to  its 
character  and  the  excitement  which  pro- 
duced it,  to  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  (See 
MonrseUlmse.) 

*  Park,  Mungo ;  an  enterpriang  traveller, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  repeated  attempts 
to  explore  the  interior  of  the  African  con- 
tinent His  fiither  was  a  farmer,  and  he 
was  bom  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland,  Sept 
10, 1771.  He  was  educated  for  the  medi- 
cal profesnon,  and,  after  having  studied 
at  Edinburgh  for  three  years,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  surgeon  of  Selkirk.  On 
quitting  this  situation,  he  went  to  London, 
and  then  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, as  assistant  surgeon  on  board  one 
of  the  company's  vessels.  Returning  to 
England,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to 
the  intertropical  regions  of  Africa,  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  African  society.  He  ar- 
rived on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  in  June, 
1795,  and,  having  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Mandingo  language,  com- 
menced his  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  encountened  great  dangers ;  in 
spite  of  which  he  prosecuted  his  under- 
taking till  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  a 
large  river,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  his  researches.  The  state  of 
destitution  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  hiui  to 


proceed,  and  he  therefore  retaraed  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  arrived  in  En^hod 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1797.    Of  his  mter- 
esting  discoveries  he  published  an  accoant 
in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Afiica,  in 
1795,  "96  and  W  (4to.,  1799).    Mr.  Ptok 
then  engBjged  in  practice  as  a  suigeon,  at 
Peebles,  in  his  native  country,  in  1801. 
In  180^  Park  was  appointed  by  govern- 
ment to  command  a  new  expedition  to 
explore  th^  course  of  the  Niger.    His  firtt 
journey   had   made    known  its  easteiiy 
course  (see  •A/)Jj:er],  but  he  had  not  beea 
able  to  follow  it  aown  to  its  mouth.   Vb 
plan  now  was  to  cross  the  country  from 
the  western  coast,  enter  Rambara,  con- 
struct two  boats,  and,  embarking  on  the 
river,  reach  the  sea.    He  set  out  from 
Pisania,  on  the  Gambia,  in  April,  irilb 
thirty -six  Europeans,  of  whom  tlmty  wen 
soldiers,  and  die  rest  mechanics,  and  fib* 
erally  provided  with  presents  and  mer- 
chandise.   His  impatience  had  led  him  to 
set  out  in  the  wet  season,  and  of  thiitjr- 
eight  men  who  had  left  the  coast  wiifa 
hhn,seven  only  survived  when  he  reached 
the  Niger,  in  August    Having  finaHy  raO' 
cured  permission  to  build  a  boat  at  Sad- 
sanding,  he  embarked  at  that  place  No- 
vember 17.     Four  Europeans  only  sur- 
vived to  embark  with  him.     Some  time 
having  elapsed  without  any  intelligence 
being  received  of  him,  Isaaco,  his  inter- 
preter (who  had  been  sent  back  with 
communications   from  the   Niger),  wm 
despatched  to  procure  information.  laaco 
succeeded  in  finding  the  person  who  had 
taken  his  place  as  mter|)reter,  and  from 
him  received  a  journal  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyage,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  party  was  attacked  bv  the 
natives  at  Boussa,  and  all  killed,  with  tbs 
exception  of  one  slave.    Clapperton  (q.  r.^ 
in  his  second  journey,  received  aceoontt 
continuing  this  statement,  and  viated  the 
spot  where  the  travellers  perished.    B» 
vvas  also  informed  that  the  sultan  of  Yon- 
ri  had  some  of  Park's  papers,  which  be 
was  vrilling  to  give  up  to  him,  if  he  wooid 
pay  him  a  visit.    The  Landers  (q.  v.)  afco 
visited  the  place,  and  were  shown  by  the 
sultan,  or  king,  one  of  Park's  books,  wfairii 
they  describe  as  a  nautical  book,  containiif 
tables  of  logarithms.     The  Journal  of 
Park's  second  Expedition  was  published, 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in  1815. 
Park  of  Artullert.    (See  JhiStn.) 
Parlbbient.    (See  the  next  article  iff 
the  French  pariiaments  and  the  parlkmeflt 
of  Great  Britain.) 

Parliament.     The  name  paiK—erf 
(French,  parlement)  was  fbmuxfy  giv« 
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to  the  highest  courts  in  FrsDce,  Naples, 
and  some  other  countries.  They  orig- 
inated from  the  ancient  diets  and  courts, 
held  by  the  kings,  which  were  called  par- 
Komcntf,  particularly  if  held  at  extraordi- 
nary times.  The  barons  decided  legal 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the 
magnates,  and  the  chancellor,  as  was  nat- 
ural in  times  when  the  three  branches  of 
S>vemment  were  so  confusedly  mingled, 
ut  the  kings  of  France  soon  appointe4 
counsellors  versed  in  the  law  to  decide 
the  comj)Iaints  and  appeals  brought  to 
their  court  by  the  inhabitants  of  their 
hereditary  lands ;  and  the  same  was  done 
by  the  feudal  princes,  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, Guienne,  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and 
the  prince-counts  of  Champagne,  Tou- 
louse, Provence,  &c.  These  counsellors 
were  not,  originally,  proper  judees,  but 
merely  made  reports,  and  always  allowed 
the  court  But  what  John  of  England 
bad  been  obliged  to  promise  in  the  Magna 
Charta,  as  early  as  1215,—^  pennanent 
court,  confined  to  one  place, — was,  bv 
degrees,  demanded  in  all  countries.  Phil* 
ip  IV  (the  Fair)  of  France  established  a 
permanent  court  at  Paris,  in  1294,  for  the 
provinces  belonging  to  the  immediate  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  which  were  divided 
into  four  districts.  In  1305,  this  institution 
was  enlarged.  In  the  beginuinff,  this  court 
held  but  two  sessions  annual^,  continu- 
ing, however,  for  weeks  and  montlis,  viz. 
at  Easter  and  All-Saints;  but  when  the 
business  of  the  court  increased,  its  sessions 
became  permanent,  in  1422.  The  vassals 
of.  the  royal  hereditary  dominions  had 
seats  and  votes  in  the  parliament,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  passed  over  to  the  peers 
of  France ;  but  the  business  actually  fell 
upon  the  counsellors,  who  were  lawyerR. 
The  parliament  of  Paris  consisted,  before 
the  French  revolution,  of  five  chambers, 
the  gramP  duunbrt^  with  ten  presidents, 
twenty-five  temporal  and  twelve  spiritual 
counsellors^  three  chawJbrts  dta  enquiies^ 
each  witli  two  presidents  and  twenty-three 
counsellois,  aqd  the  chambre  dts  requites, 
with  t%vo  presidents  and  fourteen  coun- 
sellors. Criminal  cases  were  tried  in  the 
chambre  de  la  ToumdU,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  all  the  chambers  sat  in  turn.  The 
crown  advocates  (q.  v.)  belonged  also  to 
the  parliaments,  with  above  ^K)  lawyers 
and  a  great  number  of  subalterns.  Some 
of  the  feudal  principalities,  even  before 
their  union  with  the  crown,  had  similar 
tribunals;  the  county  of  Toulouse,  for 
instance,  had  a  parliament,  Norm^mdjr 
her  great  feudal  court  (scacccariwn  or  ecAt- 
miier)  at  Rouen.  Afler  the  union  with 
45* 


the  crown,  pariiaments  were  erected,  by 
degrees,  for  the  other  provinces ;  at  Tou- 
louse, at  Grenoble  for  Dauphin^,  Bor- 
deaux for  Guienne,  Dijon  for  Burgundy, 
BesanQon  for  Franche  Comt^  Rouen,  Auc 
for  Provence,  Pau  for  Beam,  Rennes  for 
Brittany,  Metz,  for  the  three  bishoprics 
Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  Douay  for  Flan 
ders,  and  Nancy  for  Lorraine.  The  form 
of  publication  of  the  royal  decrees  con- 
sisted in  sending  them  to  the  parliaments, 
which  entered  them  in  the  registeis,  and 
transmitted  them  to  the  lower  courts. 
This  gave  to  these  courts  a  peculiar  politi- 
cal influence.  They  insisted  that  they 
had  the  right  to  make  protestations  to  the 
king  against  decrees,  and  that  thus  they 
represented  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In 
early  times,  the  court  sometimes  yielded. 
From  the  time  of  I^uis  XIV,  however, 
the  registering  of  the  decree  was  general- 
ly obtained  by  the  king's  appearing  per- 
sonally in  parliament,  when  no  debate 
was  permitted,  and  the  registering  was 
ordered  [lU  de  jtulvee,  q.  v.).  Refractory 
parliaments  were  banished  to  Tours,  Com- 
piegne,  Orleans.  But  the  renstance  of 
the  parliaments  could  not  always  be  thus 
overcome.  The  parliaments  whose  mem- 
bers had  bought  their  places,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dignity,  showed  great  obstinacy,  and 
it  was  sometimes  necessaiy  to  yield  to 
them.  Hence  Louis  XV,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more 
fundamental  measure :  all  the  old  parlia- 
ments were  abolished  in  1771,  the  sums 
for  which  tlie  places  had  been  bought 
were  paid  back,  the  new  places  filled  by 
the  Jcing  only,  and  the  old  members,  in 
part,  banished  to  small  and  remote  towns, 
and,  in  part,  i^nprisoned.  For  a  k)ng 
time,  no  lawyer  was  willing  to  plead  be- 
fore the  new  courts ;  and  wnen,  at  length, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  recom- 
menced, the  king  died,  and  Louis  XVI 
restored  the  old  parliaments.  They  im- 
mediately renewed  their  opposition  to 
the  court,  the  ministers,  and  the  superior 
clergy;  refusing  every  thing,  just  and  un- 
iust,  desired  by  the  court.  Tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  abolished  them  again 
in  1788;  but  the  courts  established  by 
him  were  acknowledged  bv  no  one.  At 
length,  the  parliament  declared  that  the 
assembly  of  the  states-general  ak)ne  was 
capable  of  granting  what  the  government 
desured,  and  thus  gave  the  signal  to  that 
revolution  in  which  it  was  one  of  the 
first  thinss  overthrown.  In  the  article 
France,  division  Drance  before  the  Revo' 
{ilium,  we  have  spoken  of  the  political  in- 
fluence of  these  bodies  upon  the  whole 
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organLAtion  of  goverament  They  as- 
sumed  all  charactera,  the  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  often  executive. — ^We  refer,  for 
further  information,  to  Meyer's  Entrit^ 
Origmt  et  Progrh  des  hutUuHotu  Judir 
dares  des  prindmaux  Pays  de  VEwrvpe 
(Hwie,  1819). 

Parliameni  of  Greai  Britain.  A  sketch 
of  its  constitutional  poyrer  and  organ- 
ization is  given  in  the  article  Oreai 
Britain.  If  important  changes  should 
take  place  in  its  oraanization  before  we 
arrive  at  the  article  lie/arm^  they  will  be 
treated  under  that  head.  At  present  we 
shall  only  give  some  particulars  respectiug 
the  forms  of  doing  business  in  parliament 
The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the 
same  in  both  houses.  In  each  house  the 
act  of  the  minority  binds  the  whole ;  and 
this  majority  is  declared  by  votes  openly 
even;  not  privately  or  by  ballot.  To 
bring  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons, 
if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is  of  a  private  na- 
ture, it  is  first  necessaiy  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion ;  which  must  be  presented  by  a 
member,  and  usually  sets  forth  the  griev- 
ance desired  to  be  remedied.  This  pe- 
tition (when  founded  on  facts  that  may  be 
disputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of 
members,  who  examine  the  matter  al- 
leged, and  report  to  the  house ;  and  then 
(or  otherwise  upon  the  mere  petition) 
leave  is  given  to  bring  in  the  Dill.  In 
public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon 
motion  made  to  the  house,  without  any 
petition.  (In  the  house  of  lords,  if  the  bill 
begins  there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  na- 
ture, referred  to  two  of  the  judges,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  tiie  state  of  the  fiw^s  al- 
leged, to  see  that  all  necessary  parties  con- 
sent, and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical 
propriety.)  This  is  read  a  first  time,  and, 
after  a  convenient  interval,  a  second  time ; 
and,  after  each  r  ^ing,  the  speaker  puts 
the  question  whether  it  shall  proceed 
any  further.  The  introduction  of^tlie  bill 
may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill 
itself  may,  at  either  of  the  readings; 
and  if  the  oppoation  succeeds,  the  bill 
must  be  dropped  for  tliat  session;  as  it 
must,  also,  if^opposed  with  success  in  any 
of  the  subsequent  stages.  After  the  sec- 
ond reading,  it  is  committed,  that  is,  refer- 
red to  a  committee,  which  is  either  se- 
lected by  tlie  bouse  in  matters  of  small 
importance,  or  else,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter 
of  great  or  national  consequence,  the 
house  resolves  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house.  A  committee  of  the 
whole  bouse  is  composed  of  every  mem- 
ber;  and,  to  fonn  it,  the  speaker  quits  the 
chair  (another  member  l>eing  appointed 


chairman  j,  and  may  ait  and  debate  as  a 
private  member.  In  these  committee^ 
the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  ameod- 
ments  made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  and 
sometimes  the  bill  entirely  new-modelled. 
After  it  has  gone  through  the  commiitiBe, 
the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  house,  with 
such  amendments  sa  the  committee  bare 
made;  and  then  the  house  re-consider 
the  whole  bill  again,  and  the  quesdoo  is 
Bspeatedly  put  upon  every  cuuise 
amendment  Wnen  the  house 
agreed  or  disagreed  to  the  afnendi! 
of  the  committee,  and  sometinies  added 
new  amendments  of  their  own,  the  bill  m 
then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  \ 


and 


m  a  strong,  gross  nand,  on  one  or  mote 
long  rolls  of  parchment  sewed  together. 
When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  thind 
time,  and  amendments  are  sometimes 
tlien  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  clause  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  tackini^  a  sepeiate 
piece  of  parchment  on  the  bdl,  which  is 
called  a  rider.  The  speaker  then  again 
opens  the  contents,  and,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  question  whether  tiie 
bill  shall  pass.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the 
tide  is  then  settled.  After  this,  one  of  the 
members  is  directed  to  carry  it  to  tin 
lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence,  whe^ 
attended  by  several  more,  carries  it  to  tlie 
bar  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  there  de- 
livers it  to  their  speaker,  who  eomee  down 
from  his  woolsack  to  receive  it  It  then 
passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the 
other  house  (except  engixjssinff,  'whieh  is 
already  done),  ana  if  rejected,  no  inofa 
notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes  sub  nfenfio,  to 
prevent  unbecoming  altercafions.  But  if 
it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  send  a  message 
by  two  masters  in  chancery  (or,  some- 
times, in  matters  of  high  importance,  by 
two  of  the  judges),  that  they  have  agreed 
to  tlie  same;  and  the  bill  remains  with 
the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amend- 
ment to  it.  But  if  any  amendmenls  ars 
made,  such  amendments  are  sent  down 
with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence 
of  the  commons.  If  the  oomnKns 
disagree  to  the  amendments,  a  coiner- 
ence  usually  follows  between  memben 
deputed  from  each  house,  who^  for  the 
most  part,  settle  and  adjust  the  difference; 
but  if  both  houses  remain  inflexible,  the 
bill  is  dropped.  If  the  commons  agree  to 
the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent  \mck  to 
the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a 
message  to  acquaint  them  theiewidk 
The  same  forms  are  observed,  smCotftf 
mutandis,  when  the  bill  liegins  in  tlie 
house  of  lords.  But  when  an  act  of  grace 
or  pardon  is  passed,  it  \ii  first  aigatti  bf 
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hit  maieatyy  and  then  read  once  only  in 
each  of  the  houses,  without  any  new  en- 
groasing  or  amendment  And  when  both 
houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  h  always 
is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peeis,  to  wait 
the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
money  hiU,  whichy^  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons  The  answer  to 
the  question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the 
chairman,  in  the  house  of  commons,  is 
Aytj  or  JVb  ,*  and,  in  the  house  of  peers^ 
Cmteni,  or  Abf  content  The  royal  assent 
to  bills  may  be  given,  1.  in  person.  When 
the  king  is  to  pass  bills  in  person,  he  ap- 
pears on  his  throne  in  the  house  of  peers, 
m  bis  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on  his 
head,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers 
of  state  and  heralds^  and  sends  for  the 
house  of  commons  to  the  house  of  peers; 
the  speaker  carries  up  the  money  Dill,  or 
bills,  in  his  hand ;  and,  in  delivering  them, 
he  addresses  his   majesty  in  a  solemn 

rch,  in  which  he  seldom  fails  to  extol 
generosity  and  loyalty  of  the  com- 
mons, and  to  tell  his  majesty  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  be  frucal  of  the  public  money. 
The  titles  of  all  biUs  that  have  passed  both 
houses  are  read ;  and  the  kin^s  answer  is 
declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in 
Norman-French.  If  the  kioff  consents  to 
a  public  bill,  the  clerk  usuuly  declares, 
Leroyle  veul  (The  king  wills  it  so  to  be); 
if  to  a  private  bill,  SoUfaU  cotnme  U  est  tU- 
iiM  (Bo  it  as  it  is  desired).  If  the  king 
refusics  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  lan- 
guage of  Le  roy  s'amsera  (The  kin^  will 
advise  upon  it).  When  a  money  bill  is 
passed,  it  is  carried  up  and  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  ex- 
pressed, Le  roy  remercie  tts  loyaiux  tv^ets^ 
aeeeple  lewr  hhUwAmce^  ei  aussi  le  vevi 
(The  king  thanks  his  loyal  subiects,  ac- 
cepts their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to 
bej.  In  case  of  an  act  of  grace,  which 
originally  proceeds  fiom  the  crown,  and 
has  the  royal  assent  in  the  first  stage  of 
it,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  thus  pro- 
nounces the  gratitude  of  the  subject ;  Ije 
prdaU,  seigneurs  f  et  ccmmvns^  en  ee  present 
pariement  assembUes^  au  nom  de  Urns  vous 
auires  sv^etSy  remercieTd  tris  humblement 
voire  nuQesti^  et  prient  &  Dieu  vous  donner 
en  sanU  bonne  vie  et  tongue  (The  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  par- 
liament assembled,  in  the  name  or  all 
your  other  subjects,  most  humbly  thank 
your  maiestv,  and  pray  to  God  to  grant 
you  in  health  a  long  and  happy  life). 
2.  The  kuig  may  give  his  assent  by  letters 
patent  under  his  great  seal  signed  with  bis 


hand,  and  notified,  in  his  absence,  to  both 
houses  assembled  together  in  the  upper 
house,  by  commissioners  consisting  of 
certain  peers,  named  in  the  letters.  And, 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  as- 
sent in  eitlier  of  these  vrays,  it  is  then,  and 
not,befi>re,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 
This  statute  or  act  is  placed  among  the 
records  of  the  kingdom ;  there  needing  no 
formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force 
of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law 
with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts ;  be- 
cause every  man  in  England  is,  in  judg- 
ment of  law,  party  to  Uie  making  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  being  present  thereat 
by  his  representatives.  However,  copies 
thereof  are  usuallv  printed  at  the  king's 
press,  for  the  information  of  the  whole 
land.  An  act  of  parliament  cannot  be 
altered,,  amended,  dispensed  "vntb,  su»< 
pended,  or  repealed,  but  in  the  same  forms, 
and  by  the  same  authority  of  parliament ; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  it  requires 
the  same  strength  to  dissolve  as  to  create 
an  obligation.  The  forms  of  doing  biisi- 
nesB  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States  are 
subsmntially  the  same  as  'in  the  English 
parliament 

Parma  ;  a  duchy  in  Upper  Italy, 
bounded  bv  the  Milanese  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  the  Modenese  on  the  east, 
and  the  Apennines  on  the  south,  and  com- 
posed of  the  duchies  of  Panna,  Piacenza 
and  GuasUilla ;  2200  square  miles;  419,201 
inhcnitants.  It  is  hilly,  but  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated,  yielding  com,  wine 
(wno  sanlo\  silk,  oil,  hemp.  The  breeding 
ot'sbeepisalso  nr'..h  attenJ<^i  to.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  that  o^  iilk.  The 
capital,  Parma,  on  a  river  of  the  seiKO 
name,  is  a  fortified  place,  with  35,00o  in- 
habitants. The  streets  are  for  the  most 
part  handsome,  and  the  houses  well  built 
The  churches  contain  the  masterpieces  ot 
Ck>rreffgio,  Lanfiranco  and  Mazzuoli  (eur- 
named  U  Parmegiano),  who  were  bom 
here.  The  cathedral  contains  the  cele- 
brated fipesco  of  Correggio,  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Vbrgin  Maiy,  which  is  mudh 
injured,  and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre, the  Madonna  delta  ScudeHa  of  the 
same  master.  The  church  of  the  Madon- 
na  deUa  Steccata  is  worth  visiting  for  the 
monuments  of  the  Famese,  and  the 
capuchin  monastery  for  its  paintings. 
Among  the  other  buildings  and  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  are  the  ducal  palace,  with 
a  gallery  of  paintings  and  works  of  art, 
the  finest  pieces  of  which,  however,  were 
carried  to  Naples  in  1734;  an  excellent 
library ;  an  academy  of  belles-lettres  and 
the  mie  arts,  founded  in  1765;  the  uni 
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Tenlty,  with  400  students;  the  opera 
house,  built  in  1618^  which  is  the  largest 
in  Europe ;  the  theatre,  &c  The  B<xlo- 
ni  press,  to  which  belong  manuscripts  in 
200  languages,  is  one  of  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope. Parma,  with  Piacenza,  anciently 
belonffed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  to  the  confederacy  of  Lombard 
citiea  The  houses  of  Este  and  Visconti 
Were  in  possesnon  of  Parma  for  some 
time.  Louis  XII  conquered  both  cities ; 
and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  of. 
Oatnbray  (1508),  pope  Julius  II  r^uced 
them.  Pope  Paul  III,  of  the  house  of 
Famese  (q.  v.),  raised  Parma,  with  Pia- 
cenza, to  a  duchy,  and  conferred  it  on  his 
natural  son.  On  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Famese  line,  don  Carlos,  son  of 
Philip  V  of  Spain  and  Elizabeth  Famese, 
received  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza, which,  on  his  accesnon  to  the 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  ceded  to 
the  emperor  by  way  of  indenmification. 
By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748), 
Austria  ceded  Parma^  Piacenza  and  Guas- 
talla  to  the  Spanish  Infimt  don  Philip^ 
whose  son  Ferdinand  preserved  his 
estates ;  but,  on  his  death  in  1802,  France 
took  possession  of  them,  his  son  beuig 
created  king  of  Etmria.  In  1805,  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  empire,  and,  by  the 
peace  of  Paris  (1814)  and  the  decree  of 
the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  were  trans- 
ferred to  Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France 
and  archduchess  of  Austria.  Spain  pro- 
tested against  this  arrangement,  and 
claimed  uiem  for  Maria  Louisa,  widow 
of  the  king  of  Etmria  (duchess  of  Lucca), 
whose  husband  had  relinquished  them 
only  on  condition  of  receiving  Etmria. 
(q.  T.)  In  1817,  a  new  convention  was 
therefore  concluded,  by  wliich  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  ex- 
empress,  they  should  pass  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  districts  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintaining  a 
garrison  in  Piacenza,  reserved  to  Austria) 
to  the  duchess  of  Lucca  and  her  male 
posterity.  Lucca  (q- v.)  will  then  pass  to 
the  grand-duke  or  Tuscany,  who,  in  re- 
turn, will  cede  his  estates  in  Bohemia  to 
the  duke  of  Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon. 

Parmeoiano,  or  PARHSoiANiifo.  (See 
MoxzoUl) 

Parmehides  ;  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Elea,  who  developed  more  fully  the  spec- 
ulative views  of  Xenophanes,  his  friend 
and  instmcter,  and  is  tnerefore  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Eleatic  school  He 
flourished  about  the  79th  Olympiad,  and 
'  seems  to  have  gone  to  Athens  in  the  80th, 


or  B.  C.  46a*  Here  Socrsles,  tfaeo  a 
young  man,  probably  saw  him.  He  wis 
highlv  esteemed  by  the  aoeientSi  not 
nerefy 


merely  as  a  speculiuive 
as  the  wise  lawgiver  of  £]ea.  He 
rately  distinguiiuied  b^ween  the  knowi- 
^g«  gained  irom  reason  and  that  obtain- 
ed ftom  the  senses.  The  pure  ezisftaiee 
from  the  notion  of  which  he  pioc^eded, 
is  known  only  by  reason;  it  is  ooe,  un- 
changeable and  eternal,  limited  only  by 
itself,  and  consequently  filling  space. 
Change  and  motion,  on  the  contrary,  are 
only  appearances.  He  also  proposed  a 
theory  on  sensual  phenomena.  In  this 
theory,  he  adopted  heat  and  light,  or  fire, 
and  cold  and  darkness,  or  the  eaitfa,  as 
opposite  principles.  Fragments  of  In 
philosophical  poem  on  nature  are  fiMmd 
m  Stephens,  also  collected  with  a  transla- 
tion by  F&llebom  (Zaifichau,  1795]^  and 
in  Brandis's  CommentaJtUmes  Ekaiiemj  P.  L 
(Altona,  1813). 
Parmesan  Cheese.  (See  Lad&,) 
Parnassus  (now  liuiium) ;  amouotain 
in  the  ancient  Phoois  (now  ilotoniit),  at 
the  foot  of  which  lay  I>elphi  (q.  y,\  with 
the  fountain  of  Castalia,  in  whose  crystal 
waters  the  priestess  and  those  who  con- 
sulted her  were  required  to  parify  them- 
selves. Parnassus  was  sacred  to  Apofio 
and  the  Muses.  It  has  two  peaks,  of 
which  the  southern  was  called  tbfaamaca^ 
the  north-western  THhorteL  The  higiiea 
summit  was  called  L^eoneiu:  on  h  te 
Bacchantes  celebrated  their  oi^gies. 

Parnell,  Thomas,  an  English  pod, 
was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  and,  tak- 
ing orders  in  1705^  was  presented  to  tfaa 
archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  He  was  eoo- 
nected  with  Addison,  Congreve,  Stede, 
and  other  whigs  in  power ;  but,  towards  tha 
latter  part  of  queen  Anne^  reigiiv  when 
the  tories  became  triumphant,  he  deseitei 
his  former  friends,  and  linked  himaetf 
with  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  ArbuihDoC 
He  afibrded  Pope  some  assifltance  in  his 
transladon  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  Life 
prefixed  to  it ;  but,  being  a  very  biid  piov 
writer.  Pope  had  a  great  deal  of  trodbfe 
in  correcting  it  He  contributed  to  the 
Origin  of  the  Sciences,  and  wrote  the 
Life  of  Zoilus,  as  a  satire  on  Dennis  aod 
Theobald,  with  whom  the  Scriblems  cU 
had  long  been  at  variance.  By  SwiS^ 
recommendation,  he  obtained  a  preheat 
and  the  valuable  living  of  F1ngiu%  bat 
finally  contracted  habits  of  intempennee, 
which  shortened  his  life.  He  died  ia 
1717.  A  collection  of  his  poeoDS  wv 
published  by  Pope  after  his  death.    Tb? 
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are  pleasing,  and  poaBess  iancy, 
Bpriffhtliness,  and  melody  of  versification ; 
while  their  sentiments  are  elegant,  and 
morality  pure.  Another  posthumous  vol- 
ume was  published  at  Dunlin,  in  1758. 

PAiiinr,  chevalier  Evarist  de,  called  the 
FVench  TihuUus,  was  bom  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  in  1742,  went  to  France  in  1753, 
studied  at  Paris  and  Rennes,  was  for  some 
time  seized  with    a  religious  zeal,  and 
wished  to  become  a  Trappist,  but  finally 
entered  the  militaiy  service.    He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Isle  of  France,  where  a  dis- 
appointed pas^on  for  a  young  girl,  known 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Eiionorej  made 
him  a  poet.    Grace  and  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  depth  of  feeling,  richness  of 
imagination,  united  with  harmony,  and 
ease  of  vereification,  were  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  elegies,  which  j^ced  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  classical  French  poets. 
His  Epitre  ceux  JnstargerUs  dt  Boston  (Epis- 
tle to  the  Boston  Rebels],  published  in 
1777,  de{Hived  him  of  any  nopes  of  minis- 
terial fiivor.    Besides  his  elegies,  he  also 
wrote  Lm   Gu/art  da  Dieux,  Le  Porte-' 
feuiUe  vM^  and  Les  Rosecroix.      The 
first  of  these  poems — an  attempt  to  throw 
ridicule  on  Christianity — ^was  an  imita- 
tion of  Voltaire's  PuceUe.    In  the  second 
work  above  mentioned,  Les  D^guisements 
de  Venus  is  distinguished  for  grace  and 
fi^eshuess  of  deseriptSon.    Several  other 
works  of  Pamy,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  men^n,  were  violations  of- the  rules 
of  decency  and  good  morals,  and  he  was 
in  consequence  excluded  from  the  insti- 
tute on  its  fivst  organization.    In  1806, 
however,    he   was    admitted   into    that 
body.    His  death  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814. 

Parody.  The  Greeks  gave  this  name 
to  humorous  poems,  or  to  parts  of  them, 
in  which  whole  passases  or  single  ex- 
preflsions  were  taken  mm  serious  com- 
positions. Athen^us  has  preserved  a  po- 
em of  this  kind  by  Matron,  and  calls  Hip- 
ponax  (q.  v.)  the  inventor ;  but,  according 
to  Aristotle,  Hegemon  of  Thasus  invent- 
ed them.  Aristophanes  is  fiiU  of  such 
parodies.  By  parody^  at  present,  is  gene- 
rally meant  a  composition  in  which  a  se- 
rious composition  has  been  transformed 
W  chan^ng  its  subject  into  another, 
either  serious  or  comic,  most  commonly 
the  latter ;  hence  &  parody,  in  its  narrower 
sense,  is  the  same  as  a  ftivesty.  In  a  still 
narrower  sense,  parody  means  a  poeih  in 
which  merely  the  chief  *  penonages  and 
ideas  are  changed,  but  Uie  subordinate 
parts  and  the  whole  tone  are  preserved, 
a«  i»  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice. 


Contrast  is  the  chief  instrument  of  paro- 
dy, and  as  mere  contrast,  by  exciting  sur- 
prise, often  produces,  ibr  a  time,  the  efiTect 
of  wit,  poor  parodies  often  please  for  a 
moment  by  boldness  in  applying  the 
greyest  expressions  to  the  most  comic 
subjects,  or  the  reverse. 

Pabole;  a  term  signifymff  any  thing 
done  verbally,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  iu 
contradistinction  to  what  is  written ;  thus  an 
apeement  may  be  by  parole.  Evidence, 
also,  may  be  divided  into  parole  evidence 
and  tmUen  evidence.  (See  Emdence.) — 
In  military  afliiirB,  a  promise  given  by  a 
prisoner  of  war,  when  he  has  leave  to  de- 
part fix)m  custody,  that  he  will  return  at 
the  time  appointed  unless  discharged. 
It  is  also^used  for  a  word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  b^  a  commanding  officer,  in 
a  camp  or  punson,  by  which  mends  may 
be  distinguished  fix>m  enemies. 

Paronomasia;  a  rhetorical  figure  by 
which  different  ideas  are  exprrased  by 
words  of  similar  sound  or  the  same  ex- 
traction, in  order  to  make  the  difference 
more  striking;  for  instance: — 

Not  friends,  but  JkndSf  are  here. 

PARoqiTET.    fSee  Parrot.) 

Paros  ;  an  i«and  of  the  Grecian  Ar- 
cbipelfu^o,  in  the  Central  Cyclades,  to  the 
west  of  Naxoe,  with  a  population  of  SOOO 
Grfeeks.  The  island  is  mountainous,  but 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  square  miles^ 
160.  Pares  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
times,  for  its  marble,  which  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  whiteness  and  firmness,  and 
vrithstood  the  action  of  the  weather  bet- 
ter than  any  other  sort.  (See  Marble.) 
The  famous  Parian  chronicle  was  taken 
hence  in  1637.  (See  Arunddian  Marbles,) 
Mcmv  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
still  found  in  the  island.  Near  it  lies  the 
island  of  MHparoSy  with  500  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  and  contains  a  celebrated  grotto 
or  cave,  full  of  fine  stalactites. 

Paroxysm  of  a  Fever.  (See  Dwer, 
vol.  V,  p.  loa) 

Parr,  Catharine.  (See  CatftannePmT.| 

Parr,  Samuel,  a  learned  divine  ana 
eminent  critic,  was  the  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary of  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1747.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  celebrated  school 
of  his  native  place,  which  he  headed  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  He  entered  Em- 
manuel college,  Cambridge;  but,  unable 
to  support  the  expense,  accepted  the  situ- 
ation of  usher  at  Harrow.  In  1769,  he 
entered  into  deacon's  ordere,  and,  in  1771, 
was  created  A.  M;  at  Cambridge,  by  royal 
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mandate,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying 
him  ID  succeed  doctor  Sumner,  in  the 
mastership  of  Harrow  school ;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  opened  a  school  at  Stanniore, 
and  in  1776  became  master  of  the  gpim- 
raar  school  at  Colchester,  whence,  in 
1778,  he  removed  to  take  charge  of  that, 
of  Norwich.  In  1783,  he  obtained  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, where  he  afterwards  resided,  and  was . 
presented  by  bishop  Lowth  to  a  prebend 
m  the  cathedral  of  Sl  Paul  In  1802,  sir 
Francis  Burdett  presented  him  to  the 
valuable  living  of  Graffiiam,  in  the  county 
of  Hundngdon.  Doctor  Parr  commenced 
ais  career  as  an  author  in  1760,  by  the 
]>ublication  of  Two  Sermons  on  Educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  printed 
a  Discourse  on  the  late  Fast,  which,  in 
consequence  of  its  allusion  to  the  contest 
with  America,  excited  great  attention.  In 
1787,  he  assisted  his  friend  Henir  Homer 
'm  a  new  edidon  of  the  learned  Scotsman 
William  Bellenden  (Bellendenus).  This 
republicadon  he  inscribed  to  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Burke  and  lord  North,  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  oratory  he  drew  with  un- 
common elegance,  force  and  felicity. 
Makiuff  use  of  the  same  opportunity  to 
assail  mat  of  their  political  opponents,  he 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  preierment  from 
government,  on  which  account  a  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  the  whig  club,  which 
secured  him  an  annuity  of  £300  per  an- 
num. In  1789,  he  republished  the  Tracts 
by  Warburton  and  a  Warburtonian,  to 
which  he  prefixed  some  severe  strictures 
on  bishop  Hurd.  In  1790,  be  engaged  in 
the  controversy  on  the  real  authorship  of 
White's  Bampton  Lectures,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  his  own  share  in  them 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In 
1791,  his  residence  was  in  some  danger 
of  destruction  from  the  Birmingham  riot- 
ers, in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
doctor  Priestley.  On  this  Occasion,  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled  a  Letter  from 
Lrenopolis  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  On  Easter-Tuesday,  1800,  ho 
preached  his  celebrated  Spitiu  t«rmon,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  social  doctrine  of 
Godwin's  Political  Justice.  This  dis- 
course he  soon  after  published,  with  notes. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  appeared  his 
Characters  of  the  late  Right  Honorable 
Charles  James  Fox,  selected,  and,  in  part, 
written,  by  Phik>patris  Varvicensis.  In 
1819,  he  reprinted  Speeches  by  Roger 
Long  and  John  Taylor,  of  Cambridge, 
with  a  critioid  Essay,  and  Memoin  of  8ie 
Authors,  and  composed  a  pamphlet, 
which  appeared  after  bit  death,  defending 


bishop  Halifax  from  the  charge  of  hanag 
become  a  convert  to  the  chureh  of  Rome, 
in  his  last  sickness.  His  death  took  piaee 
at  Hatton,  March  26^  1825,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  In  curious  anid  elegant  clapi 
cal  knowledse,  he  seems  to  have  been  st 
the  head  of  the  English  achoiare  of  his  day. 
His  prodigious  memory  and  extent  of  re- 
search rendered  him  very  powerfbl  ia 
conversation.  His  Works,  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  Johnson,  appeared  in  8  vofai, 
8va  (London,  1828);  and  Memoirs  ef 
Doctor  Parr,  &C.,  by  Fiekl  (d  vols.,  8vOn 
1828). 

Paerakext,  or  Paeo^ust.  (See  Pmr- 
rotA 

PAEEHAsrus,  a  Greek  painter,  bora  at 
Ephesus,  flourished  about  420  B.  C.  He 
was  a  oontemporaiy  and  rival  of  ZeuxiL 
(q.  V.)  AcC'Ording  to  Pliny,  he  was  the 
firet  who  introduced  prop6ruon  into  paint- 
ing, lively  expresnon  and  grace  iolo  the 
countenance  and  attitude,  and  he  excelled 
all  other  paintera  in  design.  Several  of  his 

Eictures  are  mentioned  by  ancient  antfaon^ 
ut  none  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
His  success  rendered  him  arrogant:  ae- 
cording  to  Athenceus,  he  clothed  himself 
in  purple,  wore  a  gold  wreath  on  his  bead, 
and  pretended  to  be  descended  fioot 
Apollo,  one  of  whose  samamea  was  Par- 
rhtmu8.    (See  Painiing,) 

Paerot  ( fwtttacut).  This  splendid jr- 
nus  includes  about  170  species.  Tnie 
luxuriant  tracts  of  the  tonid  zone  aeem  to 
be  the  favorite  residence  of  these  noisy, 
numerous,  and  richly-pluma^ed  tribes. 
They  are  not,  however,  as  was  suppoeed  hf 
Bufllon,  confined  to  that  zone,  aa  later  di»> 
coveries  have  shown  that  they  are  found 
in  this  continent  as  ftr  south  aa  the  ama 
of  Magellan,  and  on  the  ahorea  <»f  Van 
Diemen's  Land ;  and  one  speciea  in  tiw 
U.  States  is  resident  as  ftr  noith  ••  42^. 
Bill  hooked ;  upper  mandible  movafals^ 
and,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  a 
case;  nostrils  rounded,  basal;  tongue^  in 
most  of  the  qiedes,  fleshy,  obtuse  and  en- 
tire ;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  They  as- 
sist themselves  in  climbing  with  the  bil^ 
associate  in  pairs  or  flocn^  fiied  on  ^ 
seeds  and  fiiiits  of  varioua  planti^  oAen 
attain  to  a  great  age,  and,  by  meana  of 
their  obtuse  tongue,  and  the  conlbmiaiion 
of  their  laiynx,  may  be  taught  to  innlisw 
the  human  speech.  They  are  of  a  | 
variety  of  sizes,  fit>m  that  of  the  <' 
fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  The 
has  been  described  in  a  sepaiato 
The  pavouane  parrot  (P.  GiMncnsv)  is 
found  in  the  Antilles  and  Guiana,  when 
it  aaserables  in  large  flock^  and  doaa  nsai 
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injury  to  the  coftee  pttfifltadotia.  The 
ring  peroquet  (P.  ,^texdn(bi)i  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  docility  and  imitative 
powers,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  spe- 
cies known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, having  been  brought  fix>m  Ceylon 
after  the  expedition  of  Atexander.  They 
afterwards  obtained  other  species  from 
Africa.  Coraraoii  gray  parrot  (P.  ertfto- 
au),  about  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon,  is 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articu lation.  It  is  common 
io  many  parts  of  Africa.  Individuals  of 
this  species  are  known  to  have  lived  about 
100  years.  The  common  green  piarrot 
(P.  ^nazoniuSf  Shaw),  of  which  the  vari- 
eties are  very  numerous,  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  The  Guinea  parrot  (P. 
puUarius)  is  a  highly  beautiful  species, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  found 
in  the  East  Indies  and  Africa.  They  ea- 
sHy  imitate  other  birds,  but  articulate  with 
dimcultv.  The  only  species  found  native 
in  the  U.  States  is  the  Carolina  or  Illinois 
parrot  (P.  CaroUnenais),  which  is  resident 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  east 
of  the  AUeghanies  to  Maryland,  and  occa- 
sionally stravs  into  New  York.  Their 
ftvorite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  cockle 
bur,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
alone  the  shores  of  the  Missisrappi  and 
the  Ohio.  They  are  seen  in  large  flocks, 
screaming  round  the  salt  licks,  ^ing,  like 
the  pigeons,  fbml  of  the  salt  water.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  ex- 
tremely fond  of  each  other,  and  showing 
the  greatest  grief  for  the  loss  of  their 
companions.  The  plumage  is  very  beau- 
tiful, the  g^eneral  color  being  a  bright- 
yellowish,  silky  green,  with  light-blue  re- 
flections. The  tail  is  long  and  cuneiform. 
These  birds  are  about  thirteen  inches 
long  and  twenty-one  in  extent. 

Parrt,  William  Edward,  captain.  This 
active  offieer,  whose  name  will  be  en- 
rolled with  those  of  Baflsn,  Hudson,  fior- 
bisher,  and  other  great  navigators,  is  the 
son  of  doctor  Parry,  of  Bath,  and  was- 
born  in  1790.  The  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  at  the  srammar  school 
of  Bath,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
placed  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris ;  and, 
from  1803  to  1806^  he  continued  on  board 
the  same  shin,  employed  in  blockading 
tlie  French  fleet  in  Brest.  During  this 
time,  he  attended  closely  to  geometi^, 
navigation,  French,  and  other  useful 
branches  of  learning.  His  behavior  was 
exemplary:  admiral  Comwalhs  said  of 
him,  **He  has  been  the  pattern  of  good 
conduct  to  all  our  young  people."    From 


the  Ville  db  Paris  he  removed,  m  May,  to 
the  Tribune  fligate,  which,  durinc  ldO(S, 
1807  and  1808,  was  constantly  blockading 
or  cruising,  and  encountered  some  of  the 
heaviest  j^ies  which  had  been  experienc- 
ed by  the  oldest  seamen.  In  January, 
1807,  ho  was  sent  in  a  boat  by  his  com- 
mandefi  to  reconnoitre  in  Concameau  - 
bay,  and  he  executed  his  commission 
with  such  courage  as  to  approach  close  to 
a  French  line-of-battle  ship,  and  such 
ability  as  to  remain  undiscovered  by  her. 
In  April,  1808,  the  Tribune  was  sent  into 
the  Baltic,  to  which  sea  she  resumed  in 
the  following  year.  This  service  was  a 
fatiffuing  and  perilous  one,  which,  never 
thefess,  did  not  acquire  for  those  who 
were  engaged  in  it  all  the  credit  that  they 
deserved.  The  swarms  of  Danish  ffun 
boats  which  issued  from  the  ports  of  Den 
mark  were  most  formidable  enemies,  be- 
ing of  a  low  construction,  and  having,  in 
action,  the  power  of  attacking  a  ship-of- 
war  in  whatever  direction  they  chose, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  number  Of 
guns,  while  she  could  reply  with  only  a 
few,  and  those,  in  some  instances,  not  ca- 
pable of  carrying  a  shot  so  far  as  the  long 
guns  of  the  enemy.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, Mr.  Parry  passed  his  examination, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant, through  the  interest  of  lord  Lowther. 
He  joined  the  Alexandria  frigate  in  1810, 
and  served  that  year  in  the  Baltic,  where 
he  was  several  times  engaged  with  Da- 
nish schooners  and  gun-ooats.  In  1811 
and  181^  he  was  on  the  Leith  station, 
employed  in  protecting  the  Greenland 
whale  flshery.  During  his  leisure  mo- 
meiits,  he  was  not  inactive.  He  prepared 
charts  of  the  Baltic  navigation ;  he  spent 
part  of  the  night  in  studying  the. situation 
of  the  principal  fixed  stars  in  our  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  he  made  a  survey  of  Baltic 
sound,  and  the  Voe,  in  Shetland,  an  ex- 
cellent harbor.  Which  was  little  known. 
The  description  of  his  mode  of  observing 
the  stars,  in  order  to  obtain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  at  sea  by  night,  he  at  first  dis- 
tributed in  manuscript  among  the  junior 
ofiScers,  and  afterwards  printed.  In  1813, 
under  a  promise  of  promotion— of  which, 
however,  circumstances  prevented  the 
performance — he  sailed  to  Halifax,  and 
was  occupied  on  board  the  La  Hoguc,  in 
cruisine  in  pursuit  of  commodore  Rogers. 
In  1816,  he  obtained  a  first  lieutenancy  ui 
the  Niger,  which  was  stationed  off  Hali- 
fax, and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  Que- 
bec. Early  in  1817,  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  England.  When  the  first  expe- 
dition of  discovery  towards  the  north  iK>le 
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was  fitted  out,  lieutenant  Parry  was  so 
strongly  recommended  to  the  admiralty, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Alexander,  under  the  orders  of  cap- 
tain Ross,  in  the  Isabella.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  sudden  resolution  of  cap- 
tain Ross  (q.  y.)  to  return  to  England, 
adopted  in  consequence  of  his  supposing 
that  he  saw  land  at  the  bottom  of  Lancas- 
ter sound,  excited  general  diasatis&ction. 
The  reasons  for  believing  captain  Ross  to 
have  been  mistaken  were  so  strong,  that  a 
second  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  the 
command  of  which  was  intrusted  solely 
to  Mr.  Parry,  who  was  allowed  to  select 
his  own  ship,  and  was  consulted  as  to  the 
appointment  of  his  officers.  The  ships 
departed  in  May,  1819,  and  returned  in 
November,  1820,  after  having  penetrated 
into  the  Polar  sea  as  far  as  the  110th  de- 
gree of  west  longimde,  and  wintered  on 
one  of  the  newly  discovered  islands.  The 
officers  and  crews  thus  became  entitled  to 
the  parliamentary  reward  of  i£5000.  (See 
/^oHh  Polar  ExpedUums.)  In  the  arduous 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  Mr. 
Parry  displayed  not  merely  the  skill  of  an 
officer,  but  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  talent 
The  means  which  he  devised  to  keep  the 
men  in  health  and  spirits,  by  preventing 
their  bodies  from  sinking  into  inaction, 
and  their  minds  into  iisllessness  and  tor- 
por, were  such  as  prove  him  to  possess  a 
more  than  common  intellect.  On  his  re- 
turn, ho  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  For  the  manuscript  journal 
of  this  expedition  he  received  from  the 
publisher  £1000  sterLng.  In  1821,  in 
company  with  captain  Lyon,  he  under- 
took a  third  expedition  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage,  and  returned  in  1824. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  coasts,  bays  and 
islands  of  the  Arctic  ocean  has  been  much 
extended  by  his  Journal  of  a  second  Voy- 
age for  the  Discovery  of  the  North-West 
Passage,  performed  in  the  Years  1821, 
1822  and  18S^  in  his  Majesty's  Ships  Fuir 
and  Hecla  (with  engravings,  London,  1824, 
4to.),  together  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing the  Natural  History,  o&c.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  captain  Parry  undertook  his 
fourth  north-western  expedition;  and,  in 
October,  1825,  he  was  obliged  to  retiun  in 
the  Hecla,  having  lost  the  Fury  among  the 
scebergs  of  the  Arctic  seas.  He  had  spent 
the  winter,  with  both  his  vessels,  in 
Priuce  Regent's  bay,  at  lat.  7r  N.— See 
hts  Journal  of  a  third  Voyage^  &c^ 
1824—25  (London,  1826,  4to.).— One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  these  expe- 
ditions was  the  examination  of  the  strails 
which  separate  America  from  Greenland, 


colled  BamnoU  stiaiia,  in  honor  of  Banvw 
the  geographer  who  planned  the  voyago. 
March  ^  1827,  he  set  out  on  a  fouitb  ex- 
pedition virith  the,  Hecla,  intending  to  id- 
vance  from  Spi^beraen  to  the  pole  on 
sledges ;  but,  in  October  of  the  mme  yetr, 
he  returned,  without  having  accomplahed 
his  purpose. — See  his  JSTarroim  ofmA- 
ienu^  to  ruuk  tkt  JVorth  Pdt  (Londop, 

Parsejss.    (See  Gfucien.) 

Pa&slxt  (apmn pdro$dimm)\  a  wcfi- 
known  garden  vegetable,  used  forcomma- 
nicating  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flirar 
to  soups  and  other  dish^.  The  vM  % 
elongated  and  whitish ;  the  stem  uariglit, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  striated  ind 
branching;  the  leaves  doubly  pimmB, 
with  the  leaflets  of  the  inferior  pait  of  iIk 
stem  oval,  wedge-shaped  and  iuciaed, 
and  the  superior  ones  linear:  th^  flown 
are  small,  yellowish  white.  ItbekmfBiD 
the  natural  famiiv  wnbdliferfB,  aad  ie  np- 
posed  to  have  been  brought  origioillir 
from  Sardinia,  though  now  commflD 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  All  do- 
mesdc  quadrupeds  are  fond  of  the  learoi 
but  they  are  a  dangerous  poison  to  poukijf 
and  other  birds. — ^Parsley  is  sown  fiw 
March  to  August,  and  the  leaves  imy  be 
cut  several  times  during  the  summer,  pn- 
vided  that  care  is  taken  to  water  ik 
plants  in  times  of  drought  As  the  toot  is 
tnennial,  the  flowers  ai^  seeds  do  notip 
pear  until  the  second  season ;  and,  if  cot 
before  flowering,  tlie  duration  of  the  pbot 
is  frequently  prolonged  another  seasoib-* 
Celery  is  a  second  species  of  flmtHHrM 
in  its  wild  state,  is  a  small,  acrid  and  doI' 
ious  plant,  but,  from  cultivatkiD,  has  he 
come  one  of  our  most  valuable  salaile. 

Parsitep  (pasHnaca  saHoa] ;  a  vA- 
known  culinary  vegetable,  a  natire  of  ik 
south  of  Europe,  and  now  naturalized  n 
many  parts  of  the  U.  Stales. '  The  iMti 
biennial  and  fleshy ;  the  stem  beihaoeeia 
ufyight,  striated,  ngid  and  brancfaiof ;  ^ 
leaves  pinnate, alternate, and  BheatbBiffi| 
the  base,  composed  of  oval,  slightly  M 
and  incised  leaflelB.  The  flowers  i* 
small,  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in  ubA^ 
as  is  usual  with  the  umieUifer^  lo^ 
wild  plant,  the  leaves  and  stem  areUir; 
but,  when  cultivated,  they  become  anew 
and  the  root  is  larger  and  moreBUOCBl^ 
— Parsneps  are  sweetisb,  and  sligfatlf  ^ 
made  to  the  taste.  Besides  their  off  m 
the  table,  they  are  often  cukivaiBd  eo  ■ 
extensive  scale  as  fodder  for  eatde.  1^ 
milk  of  cows  is  improved  in  <^a>^f  ff 
the  quantity  is  increased, by  tfaeir  me,eP> 
besides,  yields  butler  of  a  floe  sai« 
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jellow,  and  exoeUent  flavor.  Indeed,  all 
domestic  quadrupeds  are  extremely  fond 
of  them.  As  an  arAcle  of  food  for  man, 
Ibey  are  agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  are 
considered  wholesome  and  highly  nutri- 
lious.  They  may  remain  in  me  ground 
all  winter,  as  they  are  dot  liable  to  injury 
ftom  frosts,  and  may  be  taken  up  as  re- 
quired. They  are  sown  in  the  autumn, 
or  more  frequendy  in  tlie  spring,  and  die 
lootBare  in  perm^n  about  the  end  of 

a  native  of  the  countries  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  obtained  a  gum-resin,  which 
is  famous  in  the  East  for  curing  all  kinds 
of  maladies. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  a  distinguished 
chief-jusdce  of  Massachusetts,  was  bora 
in  February,  1750,  in  Byefield,  Mas- 
Mchusetts.  His  fiither  was  minister  of 
that  parish.  His  youth  was  assiduous- 
hFdevoted  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  tog»c,  metaphysica,  and 
the  mathematical  sciencea  He  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1769.  He 
Andied  law  in  Falmouth,  now  Portland, 
ond  kejpt  for  some  time  the  grammar 
school  m  that  town.  He  practised  law 
there  a  fbw  yean;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the 
British,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  his 
&ther,  in  Newbury.  In  about  a  year 
from  this  time,  he  opened  his  office  in 
NewburyporL  Never  was  fame  more 
«>riy  or  more  just  than  that  of  Panmnsr  as 
a  lawyer.  At  an  age  when  most  of  the 
profession  are  but  besinning  to  exhibit 
their  talents,  and  to  take  a  meed  rank  at 
^  bar,  he  was  confessedly,  in  point  of 
l^gsl  knowledge,  among  the  first  of  its 
profosBora.  His  professional  services  were 
generally  sought  for,  not  merely  in  his 
native  county,lNit  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  New  Hampshire  and  in  Boston.  Hav- 
ing entered  upon  business  eariy  in  our 
revolutionary  war,  when  the  courts  of  ad- 
BBiralty  jurisdiction  were  crowded  with 
^uses,  in  the  management  of  which  be 
had  a  large  share,  he  was  led  to  study 
with  diligence  the  civil  law,  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  principles  of  belligerent 
and  neutral  rights.  After  thuty-five  years 
extensive  practice,  he  succeeded  chief- 
Jnttice  Dana  in  the  supreme  judicial  court 
of  Massachusetts  in  180&  The  regularity 
of  trials,  and  the  promptness  and  correct- 
nssB  of  decisions  throughout  the  common- 
^"^^th,  soon  attested  the  beneficial  effects 
k}*^  labors.  The  first  six  volumes  of 
*he  reports  of  the  court  in  which  he  pre- 
sided are  a  monument  of  his  accurate 
juridical  reasonings,  and  his  deep  and  ex- 
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tensive  knowled^  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  conadtutions  and  statutes  of  his 
eountrv. — ^As  regards  his  political  charac- 
ter, although  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a 
share  in  public  counols  as  his  townsmen 
and  the  people  of  his  county  desired,  yet, 
on  great  occasions^  he  gave  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  state.  In  1779,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  fiame  of  state  government  for  Massa 
chttsetts;  and,  when  the  coDStitntion  of 
the  U.  States  was  presented  to  the  people 
for  their  approbation,  and  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  several  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ivas  assembled  to  discuss  its 
merits,  and  adopt  or  reject  it,  Parsons 
appeared  in  this  assembly,  the  powerfiil 
and  zealous  advocate  of  the  proposed  plan. 
He  was  eminently  disdnguiahed  on  this 
occasion,  even  among  such  men  as  Ames, 
King,  Dana  and  Strong.  This  finished  his 
poBticar  engagements,  except  some  few 
yean  in  the  legislamre  at  subsequent  peri- 
ods, when  his  influence  was  visible ;  but 
the  subjects  in  whicli  it  was  exercised 
were  only  of  ordinary  import.  In  his 
private  character,  he  was  just,  regular, 
ptmctual  and  hospitable  wimout  ostenta- 
tion. Amid  the  multifiuious  oecunations 
of  his  mind,  he  still  found  room  tor  tho 
lifter  literature,  and  was  ready  with  his 
criticism  even  upon  the  ephemeral  works 
of  ftncy  and  taste.  His  attainments  in 
classical  literature  were  greaL  The  late 
Mr.  John  Luzac,  professor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Leyden,  spoke  of  him  as  a 
*^  giant  in  Greek  criticism,"  as  his  profes- 
sional admirers  styled  him  "the  giai^t  of 
the  law."  He  loved,  and  occasionally  cul- 
dvated,  the  mathematical  sciences.  Doc- 
tor Bowditch,  in  his  Practical  Navigator, 
speaking,  on  the  subject  of  lunar  observa- 
tions, of  a  method  of  correcting  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
observes  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
Witchell's  method,  iu  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  from  judge  Parsons.  When 
fatigued  with  the  labor  of  lejnd  research, 
he  wouki  often  amuse  himseli^as  he  called 
it,  with  mathematical  calculations,  or  relax 
his  mind  by  the  perusal  of  some  popular 
and  interesting  novcL  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  sixty -three  years — a  long  life  for  such  a 
man,  whose  mind  had  been  so  active,  and 
whose  body  had  seldom  been  in  exercise. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  his  belief 
in  the  Christian  revelation:  his  was  the 
belief  of  a  strong  mind,  uuobscured  by 
superetition,  and  undisturbed  by  the  ap- 
prehensions of  death.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Oct.  30, 18ia 
Partbeh ojf.    (See  Alhtns.)  , 
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PAKTBsiroPE.  (See  ASqrfes.) 
Partua.  By  Parthia,  in  the  widest 
sense,  we  understand  the  Parthian  empife, 
Iving  between  the  Euphrates,  the  Ozus, 
ttie  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas.  In  the 
narrowest  sense,  Paithia  {Paiihyene\  is  the 
«nall  country  ^nneriy  inhabited  ny  the 
Parthians,  bounded  by  Hyreania,  Aria, 
Carmania.and  Media,  and  encircled  by 
mountains.  It  was  situated  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  modern  Cborasan, 
where  Kurti  and  Thus  now  He.  In  a 
middle  sense,  Parthia  included  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Persia,  Hyreania  Felix 
(now  ASamnderanj  Jenan  and  Ooremt),  the 
small  Partfayene  itself  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horaes,  Aria  (a  part  of  Cbonsan)^ 
Maigiana  (now  Fnrg  and  MaruriuA  in 
East  Choman)^  Bactnana  (or  the  southern 
part  of  Bncharia)^  the  regions  about  the 
raropamnns  (the  district  around  Candap 
har),  Drangiana  (Se^giffon),  Araehosia  and 
Sogdiana  (the  northern  diTwion  of  Gnat 
Bocharia).  The  Partfaians  (fugitives)  were 
known  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  nation  of 
bafbartansL  Tliey  were  of  Scythian  ori- 
mn.  Polvgamy  was  common  among 
uwm.  Th^  fought  only  on  horseback, 
wm  oelebiiited  for  then:  skill  in  archery, 
and  were  paiticularly  formklable  in  flight 
They  were  subieot  successively  to  the 
Penians,  Maoedonians  and  Syiian^  Un- 
der the  latter  they  remained  till  the  time 
of  Antiochus  II.  At  that  period,  Araaces 
jAflchak)  look  up  arms,  expelled  the  Syr- 
ians, and  extended  his  oonouests  over  the 
neighboring  countries.  His  sucoessorB 
continued  his  career  of  victory.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  Parthian  emipire, 
governed  by  the  Aisacid»  (Asehcttiians 
or  Aschakians),  from  B.  C.  156.  Ctesi- 
phon,  the  capital,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  was  built  by  Vardanus.  They 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  with  va- 
rious fortune,  but  the  Romans  never  pin- 
ed any  permanent  advantage  over  them. 
Cmsos  was  slain  in  a  batde  against  them, 
B.  C.  53,  in  which  he  was  xiefoated  with 
great  loss.  Trajan,  ir^ieed,  conquered  a 
part  of  Parthia ;  but  this  <$onquest  was  tost 
partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  Adrian. 
In  the  year  A«  D.  214^  Arfaxerxes,  a  f*er- 
sian,  son  of  Sassan,  excited  a  rebellion, 
drove  the  Arsacidtt  fVora  the  throne,  and, 
in  23d,  subjected  all  Central  Asia,  and 
founded  the  line  of  the  Saraanides.  (See 
P^rno.) 

Particitlx  ;  that  part  of  a  verb  which 
has  the  nature  of  the  adjective,  with  this 
addition, — ^that  it  expresBes  also  the  rela- 
tioos  of  time,  the  present,  past,  &c  This 
double  nature  gave  the  paiticiple  its  name. 


jiuiKtyalyy  as  it  does  of  the  cboraewi 
of  two  parts  of  speech.  Many  languagei 
liave  active  and  paMve  participiei^  psMi 
present  and  future.  The  beauty  of  a  kn- 
guaffe,  its  force  and  cxpreasiveneas,  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  perfection  of  ife 
participles.  The  modem  European  In- 
guages  are  very  deficient  in  this  resped, 
compared  with  the  two  dasaicsl  In- 
guagea 

PAnTiciJBs  {parUeukt);  such  pansef 
speech  as  are  incapable  of  any  infleetiei^ 
as^  for  instance,  the  prepositioii,  oonjune- 
tion,  &C.  These  words  are  mietaO^ 
abort,  consisting  mostly  of  original  aoond% 
and  the  name  partides  has  been  given  m 
tiiem  from  this  circumstance ;  bm,  as  tht 
external  dimension  of  a  word  is  s  very 
unphilosophical  and  insufficient  grousd 
of  ctessificationf  many  grammarisns  hass 
dropped  this  name,  and  divided  idl  pam 
of  speech  into  declinablesnd  indeGfinalilik 

PARTinAS,  LAS.    (Sso  A^jfktmm  X,  wmk 

Partisio;  the  state  of  being  dtHm 
from  the  anchors  by  bMaMng  the  cdblBi 
through  the  vioknoe  of  the  i^nd,  i>sn% 

&C. 

Partition  is  a  dividliuf  of 
seended  by  the  cornmon  Emv,  i 
among  coheirs  or  parceners,  where  liim 
are  two  at  the  least 

PARTziERsniP.  A  paimeisfiip  is  ^ 
agreement  between  two  or  moretoshsR 
In  the  ptofit  and  loss  of  tlie  useand  appi- 
eation  of  then*  capital,  labor  and  aldn,  is 
some  lawfol  bosinesB,  whether  one  sup- 
plies capital,  and  anodier  flkiU  and  labsi; 
or  each  connibutes  bqth  labor  and  < 
The  benefits  of  a  union  of  the 
and  advantages  of  diflSnem 
the  conduct  of  a  branch  of  I 
many  instances,  are  loo  obvious  end  < 
mon  to  need  illustrafion.  A  paitnenhip 
is  not  constimted  merely  by  an  imemai  ef 
difierent  parties  in  the  same  thing,  but  it 
depends  on  a  partidpaiion  of  ptofiia  soi 
joint  liabilitsr  to  kMs.  And  vet  there  an 
some  excepdons  to  this  rule,  ror  it  has  been 
held  that  seamen  shipping  on  ahsres  in  a 
fishing  voyage  are  not  copaituein  wM 
the  owners.  And  so,  where  n  eenris 
share  or  comminrion  isnilowed  to  ndak, 
or  agent,  depending  on  tlie  sqoocsb  of  ifai 
business  or  amount  of  profits^  in  nJJiriun 
to  his  other  compensation,  it  has  been 
held,  in  many  cases,  not  to  mnhe  him  a 
copartner.  It  is  difilcolt  to  point  oni  dK 
criterion  by  which  cases  of  this  dtjnuip 
tion  are  distinguished  fiNNn  tiinseof  es- 
partnetship ;  and  some  of  them  look  tmam 
like  an  exception  of  < 
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oone  withio  the  definidon  of  eofMurtner- 
■bip.  A  qaestion  has  beeo  made  whether 
joint  owDen  of  a  ship  are  copaitnera,  and 
the  general  doctrine  ia  that  they  are  not 
ao ;  and  yet  it  is  flenerally  held  that  each 
one  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  re- 
paire  and  expenditures  in  the  navigation 
of  the  abip ;  but  atiU  the  ownership  is  not 
joint,  for,  in  ease  of  the  decease  of  one, 
the  property  in  the  whole  ship  does  not 
mirvive  to  the  otben,  as  would  be  the  ease 
if  it  wefe  partnemhip  property,  but  the 
property  is  held  in  common,  each  part 
owner  having  a  distinct  tide  to  his  share ; 
and  one  part  owner  cannot,  merely  as 
such,  convey  a  tide  to  the  whole  ship,  or 
10  any  share  except  his  own.  As  to  the 
share  of  each  partner  in  the  profits,  or  his 
liability  for  Iosks,  if  there  is  no  agre»- 
onent  on  this  subjec^  all  the  partners  stand 
noon  an  equal  footing.  As  to  the  objects 
or  oopartnendiips^  ihey  afe  not  confined 
to  commerce,  though  most  frequent  in  that 
blanch  of  industiy,  but  may  embrace 
mannfiicturing,  the  carrying  on  of  any 
mechanic  art,  agriculture,  the  prectice  of 
law,  or  of  medicine,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  lawful  branch  of  business.  Co- 
partnerehip  is  more  usually  formed  by  a 
written  agreement;  and  by  some  codes, 
and  in  regard  to. certain  copartnenhips, 
formal  stipulations  are  required  by  law 
in  order  to  oonstitute  a  oopennerehip. 
This  is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  for,  in 
many  faianches  of  bunuess,  parties  may 
agree  orally  on  a  participation  in  profit  and 
Ins.  These  associations  are  divided  into 
difierent  ctoases,  disdnguished  by  their  ob- 
jects, and  the  extent  of  the  liobility  of 
each  partner.  The  Roman  law  allowed 
oCgeneiml  copertnerehips,  extending  the 
oommunity  of  property  and  joint  profit 
and  loss  not  only  to  the'  business  pursued, 
but  also  to  all  acquimtions  by  either  party, 
wbetlier  by  legacy,  inheriuince,  gifl,  or  as 
tfie  fruits  of  industry.  By  that  law,  and 
ao  by  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisia- 
aa,  and  other  codes  derived  finbm  the  Ro- 
man law,  a  man  and  his  wife  may  be  co- 
partners ;  and,  in  making  the  marriage 
contrAcr,  the  lundand  extent  of  copartner- 
ship is  meed  upon,  the  form  of  the  stip- 
ulation wr  this  purpose  being  particulany 
pointed  out  by  the  French  code.  It  was 
between  the  parties  to  the  marriage  con- 
tract that  the  general  coportnerehips  above 
mentioned  were  most  frequently  formed. 
In  tbis  respect,  however,  the  Roman  law, 
and  those  codes  derived  principally  from 
k,  leave  the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  upon 
a  universal  copartnership  or  a  limited  one, 
•r  a  separate  property.     Copartneiships 


are  usually  confined  to  the  protoeution  ef 
a  p^blicular  branch  of  bustness,  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  each  corartner  ia 
concerned  in  other  branches.  The  term 
general  copartnaMp  is  also  applied  toi>na 
formed  for  trade  generally,  or  busineai 
generally,  without  limitations ;  but  wheva 
the  joint  interest  extends  only  to  a  peitio^ 
ular  concern,  as^  for  instance,  the  freight* 
ing  of  a  ahip,  it  is  called  a  apecUd  ewfaarU 
ntoMp.  And  so  a  partnership  is  called 
tfeeiid  when  the  parties  enter  into  stipula* 
tions  modifying  and  restrainmg  the  pow- 
era  and  rights  of  the  memben,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  the  operation  of  the  lawa 
generally  applicable  to  such  associations ; 
and  this  is  the  usual  meaning  of  specki 
copartnerships.  Another  description  ia 
that  of  UndUd  copartnemhips,  in  which 
one  or  more  partnera  put  in  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  whicn  is  liable  for  the 
contracts  of  the  firm ;  but  beyond  this  tha 
party  or  parties  an  not  liable.  This  sort 
of  partnership  is  particulariy  provided  for 
in  the  French  code,  and  is  not  unfieqoeat 
in  France.  It  is  a  very  useful  provision 
of  the  law  that  allows  of  such  associa- 
tions, for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune,  and 
retired  from  business,  to  put  a  part  of  their 
capital  at  risk  in  trade,  without  riskin|^ 
their  whole  proiierty ;  and  it  accordingly 
operates  very  lavorably  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  tUb  community ;  for  a  young  man 
who  has  only  his  talents  and  industry  lo 
put  into  a  concern,  can  thus  more  easily 
obtain  the  capital  necessary  to  give  his  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  scope,  and  every  com- 
mupity  ought  to  o|}en  ail  practicable  chan- 
nels for  the  intellectual  and  physical  ^xer< 
tions  of  its  members.  This  B|)ecie8  of  co- 
partnership has  accordingly  been  partially 
mtrodueed  into  the  U.  States,  being  |jro- 
vided  for  in  the  code  of  Louisiana,  which 
is  modelled  on  the  French  code,  and  hav- 
ing been  introduced  also  into  the  laws  of 
New  York  by  a  stamte  the  provisions  of 
which  were  closely  copied  from  tha 
French  coda— the  first  instance  (as  chan- 
celk>r  Kent' remarks,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries) in  which  any  other  foreirn  law  than 
the  English  had  been  adopted  in  the  par^ 
ticular  structure  and  provisions  of  an 
American  statute,  in  those  states  of  whosa 
codes  the  English  law  is  the  basis.  Tha 
condition  of  such  a  limited  copartnerahip 
ii^  that  the  name  of  the  person  whose  lia- 
bility is  thus  limited  must  be  used  in  tha 
firm,  and  particular  provisions  are  mada 
as  to  paying  in  the  amount  of  capital  stip- 
ulated ;  and  another  suitable  provision  in 
such  case  is  the  provision  for  some  regis- 
try by  which  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
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wish  to  make  the  inquiry  what  amount 
such  partner  pays  i&  Some  partnenbips 
are  aeerd ;  that  is,  some  one  agrees,  upon 
certain  terms,  to  share  profits  with  the  os- 
tensible paitner^  without  any  notice  to  the 
public  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  finn. 
Each  parmer  has  a  joint  interest  in  the 
whole  personal  property,  and,  unless  ibe 
articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  transftr 
it  Each  partner  may  also  bind  the  whole 
firm  by  his  contract  made  in  the  course 
of  the  business  of  the  firm,  unless  it  be 
otherwise  Bfreed  between  them.  And 
even  when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if 
a  party  with  whom  a  partner  contracts  has 
a  lef^  nght,  from  the  inanQer  in  which 
the  joint  afSurs  aro  managed,  to  presume 
that  a  partner  is  authorized  to  contract  for 
and  bind  his  copaitners  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  any  contract,  the  firm  will  be 
bound  by  such  contract  But  if  the  party 
contracted  with  has  notice  that,  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  copartnership,  a  partner  has  not 
authority  to  make  a  contract,  the  compa- 
ny will  not  be  bound  by  it  So  if  a  part- 
ner contracts,  in  the  partnership  name,  in 
a  matter  which  the  party  contracted  with 
knows  is  not  within  the  business  of  the 
firm, — as  if  he  makes  a  negotiable  note  in 
the  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  separate 
debt, — ^the  contract  will  not  bind  the  firm  to 
the  party  thus  contracted  with:  but  still, 
if  this  contract,  being  transfennle  in  its 
nature,  and  holding  out  on  the  fiu^  of  it 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  firm,  is  ne- 
gotiated to  those  who  have  no  notice  that 
me  paper  was  made  for  the  private  accom- 
modation of  the  partner  who  signed  the 
partnership  name,  the  company  will  be 
bound  in  respect  to  such  assi^ee ;  that 
is,  the  firm  having  given  nouce  to  the 
world  that  they  are  copartners  in  aeertain 
branch  of  business,  every  one  has  a  right 
to  presume  that  all  acts  done  by  each  of 
them  in  regard  to  it  are  authorized  by  the 
terms  of  their  contract,  or  the  circum- 
siancea  of  the  case,  unless  he  has  notice 
to  the  contraiy.  But  certain  acts  are  not 
authorized  by  the  general  powers  of  co* 
partners,  and  those  no  one  partner  can  be 
presumed  to  have  power  to  do;  as,  fi>rin* 
stance,  one  partner  is  not,  merely  as  such, 
authorized  to  make  a  deed  in  the  name 
of  the  other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney ;  and 
he  cannot,  accordingly,  convey  Imd  be- 
longing to  the  memters  of  the  company  ; 
fi>r,  though  it  may  have  been  acquired  and 
paid  for  with  the  property  of  the  firm,  yet 
when  acquired  it  belongs  to  the  members 
in  common,  if  the  title  be  in  them  all,  and 
each  niemlMr  can  himself  convey  only  his 
share ;  and  in  order  to  the  conTeyaor4i  of 


that  of  another,  he  must  be  spedaDy  en- 
fiowered.  But  a  partner  may  rewase  m, 
debt  due  to  the  firm,  if  it  be  done  fiiily, 
and  without  collusion  between  him  aiMl 
the  debtor.  It  has  been  heki,  hbwevov 
that  one  partner  cannot  by  deed  submit  a 
question  to  arbitration.  A  partnership  may 
be  dissolred  by  its  own  limiiation,  tlie 
death,  bankruptcy  or  insanity  of  a  mem- 
ber, or  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  countries  to  which  the  men^ 
bers  belong.  A  question  is  also  made 
whether  a  member  may  dissolve  the  co- 
partnership voluntarily  before  the  time  Ar 
which  it  was  formed  expiree;  and  tiia 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  may  do  ao  by 
giving  sufficieot  notice  to  thieeflect;  and 
this  seems  to  be  necesmrily  incadent  la 
new  associations.  For  though  he  would, 
in  such  case,  be  answerable  to  lus  copait- 
ners for  the  breach  of  his  agreement,  yet 
it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenieDt  if  a 
partner  were  irrevo^bly  bound  to  give 
nis  coparmers  the  right  of  his  credit,  and 
of  disposing  of  his  property  after  aU  his 
confidence  in  them  had  cttsed.  la  ease 
of  mismanagement  by  any  partner  fiaving 
the  charge  of  the  partnership  efiEecta,  so 
that  the  other  partners  are  liable  to  be  ma- 
terially injured,  they  may  make  applica- 
tion to  a  court  of  chancery  to  appoiru  a 
receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  coooemBef 
the  company,  and  wind  up  ita  affiun^  ia 
case  the  partnership  has  already  been  dis- 
solved, or  in  case  there  appears  lo  be  suA 
flcient  reason  to  dissolve  it  But  wfaeve 
there  is  no  ground  for  such  applicaiioa  to 
a  court  of  chancery,  and  the  company  m 
dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  partDer,tlia 
joint  projierty  will  survive  to  the  other 

Crtner,  who  may  dispoae  of  it^  and  ool- 
^  and  pay  the  debts  of  tlie  concern,  and 
will  be  liable  to  account  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  the  deceased  partner  ftr 
his  proportion  of  the  surplua  psopeiiy. 
In  case  of  the  decease  or  a  partner,  Us 
perBorml  representatives  do  not  become 
copartners  with  the  surviving  paitnen^  but 
the  nSBun  of  tlie  concern  must  be  setded 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  tiie 
of  the  deceased  partner. 
PAETiiriraB.  (See  ApptndU.) 
Pasa,  or  Fesa  ^anciently  Pm 
a  town  in'  Persia,  in  Faraistan ; 
jBOUtb-east  of  Schiraa,  335  south-aouth  cast 
of  Ispahan;  Ion.  53°  4(y  £. ;  latSSPlO'N. 
This  was  formeriy  tlie  buriai-plaee  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  and  a  roval  dij, 

Pascaoouiia;  a  river  of  Minniia|yi, 
which  runs  south  into  the  gulf  of  Mexre^ 
38  miles  west  of  Mobile  bay ; .  kHi.  SfiP  39 
W.    It  is  navigaUe  ^n 
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wlaetofwat^  about  50  miles.    Lengtli 
•bout  aOO  miles. 

Pascal,  Blaim,  bora  at  Cleraiont,  io 
Aiiveii|[Be,  io  1633,  was  tbe  ouly  son  of 
(be  pKsident  of  the  cour  de$  mdt$y  wbo 
educated  him  with  great  care,  and  in- 
structed bim  himsehl  lu  eariy  youth,  he 
gave  proo&  of  extraordinary  talents,  and 
showed  a  decided  inclination  ibrgeometipr. 
His  hours  of  relaxation  were  employed  m 
Cbe  study  of  mathematics.  His  father  sur- 
prised him  engaged  in  studying  Euclid, 
which  he  understood  without  any  assist- 
ance ;  and,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  tbe  young 
Pascal  wrote  a  treatise  on  conic  sections, 
displaying  great  acuteness,  out  which,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  q£  his  friends, 
be  would  not  consent  to  publish.  His  stud- 
ies in  the  languages,  legir,  physics  and  phi- 
losophy, were  pursued  with  such  assiduity, 
that  his  health  was  irrecoverably  gone  m 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  the  coune  of  tbe 
■ext  year,  he  invented  the  celebrated  cal- 
culatinfT  machine,  the  mechanism  of 
which  It  ooet  him  much  pains  to  render 
intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  i  hardly  free  fromsuflSsring 
for  a  day.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  •  he 
made  several  discoveries  concerning  the 
ToniceUian  vacuum.  Before  he  was 
lwen^-fi)ur  years  old,  the  reading  of 
some  religious  works  had  brought  him  to 
ibe  conviction  that  a  Christian  must  love 
God  only :  he  therefore  laid  aside  all  pro- 
&ne  studies,  and  became  more  and  more 
deeply  rooted  in  his  ascetic  notions, 
which,  however,  bad  been  familiar  to  his 
childhood.  Pascal's  piety  produced  a 
mat  effect  on  his  whole  family.  His 
mther  liecame  his  pupil,  and  his  sister  a 
nun  in  the  Port  Royal.  Pascal,  althoug:h 
constantly  sick,  continued  to  practise  his 
penances  with  additional  rigor.  By  the 
direction  of  his  physician,  he  went  into 
society;  but  his  sister  soon  induced  him 
to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  to  give  up  all  superfluities,  even  at  the 
expense  of  his  health.  In  this  manner  he 
lived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his  death. 
Ailer  spending  some  time  in  a  monastery, 
be  retjre<l  to  an  estate  in  the  country, 
denied  himself  every  indulgence,  made 
bis  own  bed,  ate  in  the  kitchen,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  served  only  when  it 
was  indispensably  necessary.  He  spent 
his  time  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the 
Scriptures  (which  he  thus  learned  by 
heart),  and  commentaries  on  them.  His 
disease,  meanwhile,  became  aggravated, 
and  he  <Iied  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  Pascal  had  a  powerful  mind.  He 
had  conceived  a  work  on  the  Christian 
46* 


reiigiob,  tbe  object:  of  which  was  to  i 
its  excellence,  wan  a  consideration  of  hu- 
man nature  as  weli  aa  on  historical 
grounds.  Tbe  firagments,  which  were 
written  down  during  the  last  four  yeam  of 
his  life,  and  piiUiNied  under  tbe  tide  of 
Pen§4es  str  la  Reiigion  (Amsterdanrly 
1667),  show  the  baud  of  a  master.  Uia 
PnmneiaUt^  ou  hdknn  hsriku  par  LouiM 
dt  MoMau  h  un  ProxngitM  dt  set  MiUj  ia 
a  most  bitter  satire  upon  the  lax  morality 
of  the  Jesuits,  whoae  influence  was  more 
afiected  by  it  titan  by  tlie  tnott  violent  at- 
tacks of  £beir  declared  enemies.  Theaa 
lettera  are  esteemed  a  oKNiel  of  the  di- 
dactic epistolary  style  in  French  litera- 
ture.* Pascal's  (Eiarrti  appeared  at  the 
Hague,  in  1779,  in  5  vol&  Raimond^ 
^jM^e  dt  Pasad  (1616)  contains  an  accovat 
of  his  life. 
pASCATAquA.  (See  Piicaiaqutu) 
PASie&APHT  (firom  ntn,  universal,  rpmfi§, 
writing).  A  tmiveraal  written  or  spoken 
language,  that  is,  a  langttage  easily  under- 
stood by  all  nations,  has  never  yet  been 
formed.  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  first 
conceived  the  idea ;  at  least,  he  labored 
a  good  deal  in  attempting  to  execute  it> 
He  was  followed  by  Wilkins  m  England^ 
(1668),  and  in  Germany  by  Berser,  Plan 
of  a  Universal  Written  ai|d  Spoken  Laa- 
ffuage(u]  German,  BerUn,  1779);  Wolke, 
Sieans  of  rendering  a  Universal  Lan- 
guage practicable  (in  German,  1797);  Si- 
card,  the  celebrated  instructer  of  tbe  deaf 
and  dumb  (in  1798);  Natber  (m  1605); 
Burja,  PasUalU  (1808);  J.  M.  Schmidt^ 
of  Dillingen,  Attempts  at  Pasicraphy  (ia. 
German,  Vienna,  1815);  and  Stethy, 
iMupta  vmiotrsdiB  (Vieima,  1825).  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhagen,  in 
1811,  offered  a  prize  for  tiie  best  plan  of 
such  a  language,  and  its  accomplishntt^nt. 
*<  The  idea  of  a  universal  languafe,"  says 
Wasner,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education, 
**"  is  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  essence 
of  every  language  consists  in  its  internal 
organization,  for  which  a  common  ex- 
pression must  be  possible,  since  tliis  inter- 
nal organization  of  a  language  can  be 
only  the  expression  of  the  various  rela- 
tions of  ideas,  and  these  relations,  again, 
only  the  expression  of  the  real  relations 
of  thuigs.  If^  now,  a  general  representa- 
tion can  be  found  for  these  relations,  a 
universal  grammar  is  obtained ;  and,  if 
this  can  be  communicated  in  common 
'characters,  intelligible  by  every  one,  wo 
have  a  complete  pasi^phy.^ — See  VateHa 
Pangrmhf  and  Mtt-Pagigraphy  (in  Ger- 
man, Weissenfels,  1795);  Nietliammer, 
Uebtr  Pasigraphie  %md  Idtt^apkic  (Nu- 
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rambeig,  180B|;  tod  Rjem,  On  a  mHUn 

ana  Poiigraph^  (in  GemiMiy 

venal   spoken   language 

I  denderatum.     (See 

Pasipha'e;  dauffhter  of  Sol  and  Per- 
eeis,  and  wife  of  MinoSi  king  of  Crete,  to 
whom  she  bore  Deucalion^  Okuieusi  Ari- 
adne and  Phadra.  Blinded  bjr  Neptune, 
who  wished  to  punish  Minos  for  not  hav- 
ing sacrificed  a  bull  to  him,  or,  according 
lo  others,  b^  Venus,  who  had  sworn  ven- 
geance against  the  whole  ftmily  of  Sol 
because  he  had  betrayed  her  intrigue  with 
Mara^  she  was  inflamed  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  the  bull.  Her  desires  were  grati- 
fied by  means  of  the  wooden  animal  made 
by  the  ingenious  D»dalus,  and  the  Mino- 
taur (q.  Y,)  was  the  fruit. 

PAsquiza,  Etienne  D^nis,  count,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  French  ministeri  since 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  bom  in 
April,  1767,  like  his  ancestors,  embraced 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and,  previous  to 
the  revolution,  was  a  counsellor  of  the 
pariiament  of  Paris.  He  seems  to  have 
nved  in  retirement  durioj^  the  republic; 
but  Napoleon  ap|iointed  him  master  of  re- 
quests in  1810,  baron,  and  ofiicerof  the  le- 
gion of  honor,  and,  in  the  same  vear,  pre- 
-  net  of  police.  Afler  March,  1814,  the  king 
named  bim  minister  of  state  and  director- 
general  of  roads  and  bridges.  He  remain- 
ed without  employment  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  but,  on  the  secorid  return  of  the 
king,  was  appointed  miniaier  of  justice, 
keeper  of  the  seals,  grand-cordon  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  privy-counsellor. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies ;  reported  the  project  of  the 
law  against  seditious  language ;  voted,  in 
1^16,  for  the  law  of  amnesty,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  zealous  defender 
of  the  ministry.  He  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  deputies,  and  held  the  office 
till  January,  1817,  when  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  seals,  and  remained 
in  the  office  till  December,  18ia  When 
Decazes  was  made  preendent  of  the  coun- 
cil, Pasquier  was  appointed  minister  for 
^rnign  affairs,  and,  in  the  session  of  1819, 
he  brought  forward  and  defended  the  new 
electoral  system  and  the  other  laws  in- 
tended to  narrow  the  liberty  of  tlie  French. 
Notwithstanding  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  in  many  subsequent  struggles 
between  the  court  party  and  the  advocates 
of  libeny,  M.  Pasquier  had,  when  the  ultra- 
royalist  administration  was  formed,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  1821,  ceased  to  bo 
a  minister,  but  was  created  count,  and 
raised  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 


(SeeJWmee.)  From  :k»  time  coant  Fw- 
^uter  ranged  himself  on  the  oonstitiitioBal 
side,  and  defended  the  rights  secured  faf 
the  charter  with  a  zeal  and  eloqiMoes 
worthy  of  a  better  success.  Since  the 
revolution  he  has  been  created  chanoelkir 
of  France,  by  virtue  of  which  oflBce  he 
presides  in  the  chamber  of  peer^ 

Pasquil  ;   derived    from 
(q.v.) 

Pasquiro,  pAS^uiifAOB.  Pasqoino  wm 
a  cobbler,  who  lived,  above  900  years  aga, 
in  Rome,  and  was  so  much  cekibnited  lor 
his  caustic  satire  and  wit  that  his  shop  wm 
much  visited  by  perKNis  desirous  to  bear 
him.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  beautifiil  but 
mutilated  statue  (according  to  aome,  that 
of  Menelaus)  was  dug  up  not  ftr 
Pasquino's  shop,  and  put  up  in  a  < 
of  the  Urrini  palace.  The  people  i 
mously  called  the  statue  Pos^imio,  and  sa- 
tirical placards  were  attached  to  it — pu^ 
as  it  were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  revived 
Pasqulno.  Another  statue,  oaUed  MoBrf^- 
rio  (q.  yX  supposed  to  be  a  comiptikyn  of 
Mortis  forumy  stood  opposite  Ptaqoino; 
and  questions  were  geobrally  attached 
during  the  niirht  to  Mvforio,  which  wen 
answered  by  Pasquino.  For  instance,  nope 
Siztus  V  had  taxed  several  articles  of  rxmI, 
and  on  Sunday  Pasquino  appeared  with  a 
wet  shirt,  as  if  to  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Mar- 
Ibrio  inquired  why  he  did  not  wait  till  tba 
next  day  to  dry  his  shirt;  to  which  Pe»- 
quino  replied,  **  I  am  afraid  to  lose  any 
time,  for  to-monrow  I  may  have  to  pay  a 
ta X  for  suosbine.**  These  two  statues  now 
lie  in  the  court  of  the  capitol.  The  Ital- 
ian words  pasqtdnata  and  paaquitto  faava 
been  adopted  in  several  otJier  mnguage^ 
and  in  some,  as  French  and  GSennan,  are 
even  used  in  legal  lan^sfe  for  libeL 

Pass,  or  Passade,  m  fencing ;  an  ad- 
vance or  leap  fbrward  upon  an  enemy 
Of  these  there  arc  several  kinds,  as  passai 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  ifas 
lefl,  and  passes  under  the  line,  &c. 

Passage,  Birds  op.  (See  MtgraUt^ 
and  OmUhology,] 

Passaic  Faljls.    (See  CaiaracL) 

PASSAMAquoDDT ;  a  bay  which  romsa 
part  of  the  boundorv  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  about  twelve  milas 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  from  oonh  is 
south.  It  contains  a  number  of  isla«H 
of  which  the  principal  are  Campo  BeB^ 
Deer,  Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederirk.  Tbt 
Passamaquoddy  or  St.  Croix  river  flo«s 
into  this  bay.    (See  CVoix,  SL) 

Passant,  in  heraldry;  a  term  uptdini 
to  a  lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a  ahiel^a^ 
peering  to  walk  leisurely. 
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Passarowitz,  Peace  op  ;  concluded 
July  21, 1718,  by  Venice  and  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  with  the  Porte,  at  Panarowitz, 
a  small  town  in  Servia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Morawa  and  tlie  Danube,  under  the 
mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  It 
terminated  the  war  begun  in  1714  iyy  the 
Porte  for  the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  in 
which  the  Turks  succeeded  in  1715.  The 
emijeror,  as  guarantee  of  the  |i&ace  of 
Carlo witz  (q.  v.),  took  up  arms  for  Venice 
in  1716.  Eugene  (q.  v.)  was  victorious  at 
Peterwardein,  August  15,  1716,  and  at 
Belgrade,  August  16,  1717 ;  after  which 
the  Porte  determined  to  conclude  a  peace 
on  the  principle  of  iih'/HwKfieK*,  by  which 
it  retained  the  Morea,  witliout  a  formal 
cession  from  Venice.  Austria  received 
Belgrade,  with  Servia,  the  bauuat  of  Teni- 
eswar,  Walachia  to  the  Alute,and  part  of 
Croatia.    (See  Belgrade.) 

Passau;  capitulof  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  in  a  romantic  situ- 
ation on  the  Danube  and  the  Inn ;  popu- 
lation, 9000;  lat  48»  55f  N.;  Ion.  2P  29^ 
E.  It  has  two  suburbs — Innstadt  and  Ilz- 
stadt — and  several  bridgea  On  a  hill  4Cs 
leet  high  is  the  fortress  Oberhaua,  which 
is  connected  with  the  castle  Niederhaus 
lying  below  it.  It  has  some  manufactures 
and  considerable  commerce.  The  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (the 
old  residence  of  the  priilce  bishops)  and 
the  Jesuits'  college.  Passau  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  trer  y  concluded  here 
Augiist  2S2, 1552,  by  which  the  Protestants 
obtained  the  live  exercise  of  thtMr  religion 
and  th^  arknowled|^neut  f>i  their  pniiticul 
rightBL      (See   l^^ormoKon,  >and   CharUa 

V') 

Passion  Flower  [poMiJlora) ;  a  brnu- 
tiful  genus  of  clinibitig  plants,  containing 
numerous  specifs,  most  of  which  inhabit 
the  intertropical  ports  of  America,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  singular 
form  of  their  flowers.  Their  steins  are 
woody,  or,  more  frequent  Iv,  herltaceous, 
provided  with  tendrils,  and  bearing  alter- 
nate simple  or  lobed  leaves ;  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  and  supported  on  peduncles ; 
die  calyx  is  widely-spreading,  and  divided 
into  ten  parts,  the  five  interior  of  which 
have  the  form  of  petals,  or  are  sometimes 
wanting.  To  the  base  of  tlie  calyx  is  at- 
tached an  interior  crown,  comfxtsed  of  a 
great  number  of  fllnments.  There  are 
five  stamens,  which  have  their  filaments 
united  at  base  around  the  style.  The  fruit 
is  a  large  one-ceiled  berry,  often,  indeed, 
approaching  a  gourd  in  size,  contnining 
numerous  seeds,  and  in  many  species  is 
edible,  though  not  rich  in  flavor.    The 


water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies  (P.  lavru 
folia)  lifmrs  fniit  as  large  as  n  ben's  ^^g^ 
containing  a  whitish  watery  pulp,  which 
has  a  peculiar  aromatic,  deiieately-ncid 
flavor,  and  aHuys  thirst  agreealily. — ^The 
sweet  calaliash  of  the  same  countries  (P. 
maliformisS  has  the  fruit  of  the  size  of  an 
apple,  eur losing  a  sweetish  pulp.  It  is  of- 
ten calle<l  granadUla^  together  with  seve- 
ral other  s|iecit^  and  is  served  up  in  des- 
serts. The  sinq>  and  decoction  of  the 
flowers  of  the  P.  muruet^a,  also  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  are  much  used  as  a 
narcotic,  and  afl<>rd  a  good  substitute  for 
opium.  Two  s|H'cies  of  paseiflora  inhab- 
it the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  States,  as 
fur  as' the  thirty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  a  third  has  been  discovered  iil  Flor- 
ida. 

pA!>sioif  OP  Cheist;  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  with  all  its  attendant  suflerings.  It 
is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and  most 
Protestant  churches  on  the  European 
continent  during  Lent  (q.  v.)  (the  seven 
weeks  preceiling  E^terl  fnd  particularljr 
during  the  Passion- week  (the  week  pre- 
ceding Easter),  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
mifilerings  of  the  Savior.  The  Catholics 
fast  during  LenL  The  churches,  and 
especially  the  altars,  are  deprived  of  their 
ornaments ;  the  hells  are  not  niog;  public 
amusements  are  discontinued.  The  sea- 
son of  Lent  is  preceded,  in  most  coun>- 
tries,  by  the  caniival.  In  Rome,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passion- week  in  the  CaptUa 
SiHina  is  lamous  on  account  of  the  in- 
comparable music  in  the  pafwl  chapel. 
There  the  compositions  of  Palestrini,  Per- 
gnli!8e  Allegri,  and  others,  are  heard  in 
the  purest  style.  The  Qfficiwn  HtbdomO' 
dtt  Stmctft  juxta  Formam  Missalis  et  Brt- 
viarii  Komani  sub  Urbcmo  F/// contains  the 
rites  of  worship  in  the  Passion- week  pre- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  chuA:h.  The  pas- 
sion of  Christ  formed  the  subject  of  the 
firvt  theatrical  representations,  which  were 
pre  (Mired  by  the  clergy,  and  thus,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  became  the  origin  of  the 
n)04leni  theatre.  (See  Comedy,  MysterieSf 
Drama,  and  Theatre.) 

Passion- Week.  (See  Passion  of 
Christ.) 

Passive  and  Active  TiunB.  By 
active  trade,  writers  of  the  European 
continent  linderstand  that  which  a  nation 
carries  on  m  foreign  marts,  whiiher  it 
trunspoitb  articles  of  commerce,  and  re- 
ceives the  returns:  by  passive  commereef 
that  which  it  carries  on  with  foretgnen 
who  come  to  its  mails  to  sell  and  to  buy. 
Some  attach  to  active  commerce  the  fur 
ther  idea  of  an  advantagec^ub  balance  of 
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trade.  (See  MereaMe  %9Unu)  It  10  an 
erroneoufl  notion,  which  has  led  iievend 
governmenis  to  injurious  laws,  that  the 
active  commerce  ia  always  better  tliau  the 
passive. 

Passovkk  (Hebrew,  pasmi^  a  sparing,  a 
passing  over) ;  the  Jewish  feast,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sparing  of  the  Israel- 
ites, when  tlie  first-bom  of  the  Egyptians 
nenshed,  and  of  their  escape  out  of  Egypt. 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  firet  full  moon  of 
the  spring,  from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of 
the  month  Nizan.  (See  Easier.)  To  this 
festival,  as  long  as  the  Israelites  remained 
in  possession  of  Palestine,  they  assembled 
originally  at  the  tabernacle,  and,  from 
Solomon's  time,  at  tlie  temple.  During 
the  eiffht  days  of  the  feast,  they  were  per- 
mittecT  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  be- 
cause their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt 
had  obliged  them  to  take  tlieir  dough 
with  them  before  it  was  leavened ;  hence 
the  pasBover  was  also  called  the  *^  feast  of 
unleavened  bread."  Every  householder, 
vyth  bis  family,  ate,  on  the  first  evening, 
a  lamb  killed  by  the  priest,  which  was 
served  up  without  breaking  tlie  bones. 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents from  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  gave 
this  festival  its  religious  character.  Offer- 
ings of  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  first  fniits,  were  also  presejited  in  the 
temple.  The  passover  was  the  priueipaf 
Jewish  festival,  and  is  still  observed  by 
the  Jews,  by  eating  unleavened  bread  and 
by  public  prsyers. 

Pass  Parole;  a  command  given,  which 
passes  from  moutli  to  mouth  along  the 
line  of  a  regiment  or  army. 

Passport  ;  an  instrument  given  to  trav- 
ellers by  tlie  proper  authorities,  describing 
their  persons,  purposes  and  destinations, 
intended  to  show  that  their  characters 
aregood,an(l  tlfeir  objects  in  travelling  law- 
ful. Paaspori  also  signifies  a  license  for 
importing  contraband  goods,  or  for  ex- 
porting and  importing  merchandise  free 
of  duties.  These  last  are  always  given 
to  ambassadora,  and  other  public  minis- 
ters, for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c. 

Passwam  Oolu.    (See  fViddin.) 

Passt;  a  village  not  quite  a  league 
from  the  centre  of  Paris.  Its  vicinity  to 
the  capital,  the  fiois  de  Boulogne,  and 
the  river,  rendera  it  peculiarly  interesting. 
It  is  likewise  esteemed  for  its  mineral 
waters,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its 
channing  views  in  every  direction.  It  is 
much  visited  by  the  Parisiaus,  in  summer, 
for  the  promenade,  the  fUe  champetre  at 
Ranelagfa,  &c.  Franklin  resideid  here 
while  in  France. 


Pasta,  madame,  is  said  to  bare  hen 
bom  in  Milan,  in  1799.  She  made  har 
first  appearance  on  the  En^ish  stage  m 
1817,  and,  though  so  young,  and  ezpossd 
to  very  trying  comparisons,  made  a  mMt 
fiivorable  impression,  which  her  supemr 
talents,  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ad 
and  judgment,  have  ever  nnce  contiDiied 
to  confirm  and  suvngthen.  She  0000  !<»• 
turned  to  Milan,  where  she  apeot  four 
yean  in  attending  the  lectures  and  exhi!*- 
tions  of  the  most  disdnguished  perfbnnci% 
without  placing  herself  under  the  comrol 
of  any  pardcular  instructer;  hence,  wbila 
othera  are  generally  characterized  tiy  the 
prevailiug  style  of  the  school  id  which 
they  have  studied.  Pasta  seems  10  bate 
acquired  the  excellences  of  alroott  erof 
school,  and  to  have  skilfully  grafted  then 
on  the  stock  of  her  natunu  talents.  She 
apiieared  anew  in  Pttris  in  1822;  but  she 
soon  received  proposals  from  the  Itafian 
opera  in  London,  and,  in  1824,  again  a|K 
pouned  before  an  English  atidieDce.  The 
science  and  skill  which  she  displayed  m 
one  of  the  most  arduoua  characters  in  the 
operatic  range  of  the  drama  at  once  plaoei 
her  by  the  side  of  the  first  beroioea  coop- 
ers. Afier  remaining  several  yean  m 
London,  she  again  visited  the  condnen^ 
and,  in  the  banning  of  1831,  was  per- 
forming at  Milan.  Madame  Pasta  has 
been  called  the  most  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic of  modem  singers,  and  is,  at  tha 
same  time,  distinguished  for  her  ewcet 
simplicity  and  ptune  plainnessL  She  intio- 
duces  ornaments  sparingly,  but  always 
with  efifect ;  and  her  ftivention  and  tasM 
are  equally  manifest  in  adnutting  and  re- 
jecting them.  She  is  said  to  want  tba 
brilliancy  of  Catalani,  the  finish  of  Col- 
bran,  tlie  silverv  lieauty  of  Fodor^  tooe^ 
the  delicacy  and  distincmess  of  ezpresaios 
of  Campor^se,  but  to  surpass  all  of  ber  ri- 
vals in  the  general  superiority  of  ber  entiia 
performance.  But  perhaps  tlie  acting  cf 
madame  Pasta  is  even  superior  to  ha* 
singing.  Without  any  great  personal  ad- 
vantages, with  rather  a  stout'and  awkward 
figure,  and,  in  general,  few  personal 
charms,  she  is,  as  an  actress,  at  once  am- 
ple, terrible  and  sublime.  Her  features 
are  capable  of  great  ezpreasion ;  and  hor 
attitudes,  tones,  sounds,  ezpressione  mad 
movements  all  possess  an  admirable  cor- 
respondence. In  comic  opera,  she  shines 
as  a  genius  and  a  wit,  and  always  gives 
full  effect  to  the  most  lively  part;  but  it  is 
in  trageily  that  the  powere  of  this  extr 
dinary  woman  most  fully  appear :  the  1 
and  scorn  of  Medea,  die  jealous  rage  « 
agony  of  Othello,  the  majestic  dignity  1 
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remorae  of  Semiremis,  the  tendernesB  and 
deBpair  of  Dido,  tiie  passion  and  pathos  of 
Romeoi — are  ail  depicted  in  a  high,  pure, 
and  most  touchingly  natural  style,  com- 
bining a  rare  majesty  and  grace  with  an 
eoualqr  uncommon  energy  and  depth 
or  feeling. 

Paste;  a  glass  made  in  imitation  of 
gems.  The  Irase  of  all  artificial  stones  is 
a  compoimd  of  silex,  potash,  l)orax,  red 
oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic. 
Pure  boracic  acid  and  colorless  quartz 
should  be  used.  Hessian  crucibles  are 
better  thari  those  of  porcelain.  The  fusion 
should  be  continued  in  a  potter's  furnace 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  more  tran- 
quil and  continued  it  is,  the  denser  the 
paste,  and  the  greater  its  beauty. 

Ptutes.  1.  2.        a        4. 

Rock  crystal,  4056  grs.  3456   3600 

Minium,         G300  <«  5328 

Potash,  2154  "    1260    1944    1260 

fiorax,  276  »      360     216     360 

Araenic,  12  "        12         6 

Ceniseofclichy,  8508  8508 

Sand,  3600 

Topaz,  Ab.  1.  J^o,  2. 

Very  white  paste,  1GC8  3456 

Glass  of  antimony,  43 

Cassius's  purple,  1 

Peroxide  of  iron,  36 

Ruby;  paste,  2880,  oxide  of  manganese, 
72. — Emerald;  paste,  4608,  green  oxide 
of  copper,  42,  oxide  of  chrome,  2. — Sap- 
phire; paste,  4608,  oxide  of  cobalt,  f)8, 
fused  for  30  hours. — AimO^bI  ;  paste, 
4608,  oxide  of  mntiganese,  $>,  oxide  of 
cobalt,  24,  purple  of  caseins,  1. — Beryl; 
paste,  3456,  gluHs'of  antiiriony,  24,  oxide 
of  cobalt.  Id* — Sliprian  garnet ;  (laste,  502, 
glasB  of  antimony,  256,  cassius's  purple,  2, 
and  oxide  of  manganese,  2.  In  all  these 
mixtures,  the  sutistaiir.es  are  blended  by 
sifting,  fused  very  carefully,  and  cooled 
very  slowly,  being  left  on  the  Qre  from  24 
to  A)  hours. 

Pastel,  or  Pastil;  a  kind  or  paste 
composed  of  several  colors,  and  eround 
up  ^with  giun- water,  either  togetTier  or 
separately,  in  order  to  make  crayons  to 
•paint  with  on  fraper  or  parehment.  (See 
Crayon^  and  DrawingJ)  This  kind  of 
painting  possesses  some  advantages  over 
the  modes  more  commonly  practised. 
Its  great  defect  is  its  want  of  durability. 

Pastoral,  or  Idtl  (u^«X>(ov,  a  little  im- 
age or  picture,  thence  a  little  poem),  is  the 
general  name  of  those  poems  which  rep- 
resent -men  in  the  simplicity  and  inno^ 
cence  in  which  they  are  thought  to  have 
lived  before  the  origin  of  civic  relations, 


and  the  vices  thence  resulting.  When 
we  look  back  in  imagination  to  an  original 
state  of  man,  we  naturally  refer  it  to  a 
shepherd's  life,  nnce  feedmg  flocks  and 
tilling  the  ground  were  the  first  occupa- 
tions of  man,  and  are  older  than  civil  so- 
ciety.  As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life 
is  congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation, 
we  naturally  consider  poetry  as  having 
originated  in  the  pastoral  period.  The 
wondere  of  nature  which  lay  every  mo- 
ment before  the  shepherd's  eyes,  must 
have  kindled  in  bis  breast  poetic  fire. 
The  proper  idyl,  however,  as  a  peculiar 
style  of  poetry,  had  its  origin  in  a  corrupt 
state  of  society,  on  account'  of  the  desire 
of  men  fer  a  better  and  more  natural  state 
of  life.  The  poetic  idea  of  pastoral  life, 
however,  is  not  sup]jorted  by  experience; 
for  the  shepherds  of  the  present  day  are 
rude  and  barbarous,  whether  living  in 
tribes,  or  ferming  a  class  in  the  midst  of 
men  of  othe[^  occupations.  There  have 
been  both  epic  and  dramatic  idyls.  To 
the  epic  lielong  the  pastoral  romances  of 
ancient  and  modem  poets;  also  the  Lmae 
of  Voss,  and  the  Hermann  and  Dorothea 
of  Gothe,  &C.,  and,  in  a  more  limited 
sense*,  the  greater  part  of  the  idyls  of  The- 
ocritus, and  his  imitators,  Virgil  and  Cal- 
pumius.  Among  the  dramatic  are  Gua- 
rini's  Pastor  Fido,  Gessner's  Eoanderj  and 
several  other  pieces  of  the  modems,  to 
which  may  lie  added  the  saiyrica  of  the 
Greeks.  The  jpeater  |)art  of  the  bucolics 
and  eclogues  of  the  ancients  and  modems 
are  lyric.  The  idyl  must  show  a  world  in 
which  nature  alone  gives  lavrs.  Restrain- 
ed by  no  civil  customs,  by  no  arbitraiy 
rules  of  politeness,  men  must  tliere  give 
themselves  up  to  the  impressions  of  nature. 
They  know  no  wants  but  those  which 
nature  imposes,  and  no  blessings  but  the 
gifts  which  she  bestows.  Their  principal 
passion  is  love,  but  love  without  restnunt, 
witliout  dissimulation,  without  Platonic 
sublimity.  Their  arts  are  bodily  exereisesL 
singing  and  dancinff ;  their  riches  fruitful 
fiocks ;  their  utensils  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
flute  and  a  cup.  There  are  also  allegoric 
idyls,  among  which  are  the  first  and  tenth 
eclogues  of  Viiigil,  the  idyls  of  Madame 
Deshoulieres,  and,  in  a  measure.  Pope's 
Messiah.  The  principal  writer  of  idyb 
among  the  ancients  was  ThecNcritus,  who 
has  likewise  represented  the  most  simple 
rebitions  of  city  life.  He  was  fellowecl 
liy  Bion  and  Mosclius.  Pope  has  imitated 
Virgil  in  four  pastorals ;  and  Gessner  was 
regarded   by  some   former  critics  as  a 
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model  for  pastoral  poeta    His  fiune,  how- 
ever, hasdiminiahed. 

Pasto&ale,  in  music ;  a  nrral  compo- 
«cioti,  of  an  idyllic  cliaracter ;  also  a  com- 
position for  a  dance  in  this  chamcter,  gen- 
•erally  in  |  time, 

Pabtoeale  (coHegwm  pasforale)]a  used 
to  designate  that  part  of  theology 
which  iooludes  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties of  the  clergyman,  the  application  of 
his  theological  knowledge — the  practical 
jMit  of  theology*  It  is  also  called  patioral 
'Uuologtf,  pofhrai  tcitncey  paatoral  wisdom^ 
or  pastorii  prudmct.  But  the  latter,  tlie 
^pruderUiM  mutor^ia,  more  frequently  in- 
cludes only  e^tain  rules  of  prudence 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  impor- 
tant for  the  executicii  of  clerical  duties. 
Accordiii^  to  the  widest  meaning  of  the 
pastoraUf  it  is  to  he  dnrided  into  as  many 
heads  as  there  are  branches  of  the  official 
duties  of  a  divine.  In  respect  to  his  office 
4IS  .teacher,  it 'Comprises,  therefore,  1.  pul- 
pit eloquence  ;  %  catachesis  (q.  v.);  3. 
liturgies,  in  its  widest  seuse,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sapvament^  ttfe  service  at 
the  altar  and  before  the  «ongregi4ion ;  4. 
e?ery  thing  which  is  necessary  for  a  cler- 
gyman  to  know  as  the  adviser,  comforter 
and  leader  of  his  flock,  the  duties  of  the 
confessional,  the  consolation  of  the  sick 
jMid  sacrowful,  the  {H^paratioD  of  the  sick 
■and  the  condemned  crintioal  for  death, 
and  every  thing  whieh  is  requisite  for  die 
loaintenance  oi'  chur«:h  discipline,  so  that, 
with  Catliolica,  tlie  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  comprised  in  it.  Catholics  call, 
also,  the  official  collection  of  all  the  cere- 
monies attached  to  the  administration  of 
the  saeraroeata,  and  the  other  public  du- 
ties-ef  the  clergyman,  tlie  pastoraU.  It  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  is 
better  known  under  the  name  of  RUuaU 
MonumuM,  except  that  this  has  received 
the  papal  revision  and  confirmation. 
Thus  ikfipadoraU  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
is  a  written  code,  while  that  of  the  Prot- 
estant minister  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed merely  to  his  understanding. 

Pastorax  Thkoloot.   (See  Paatorale,) 

Pastoeet,  Claude  Emanuel  Joseph 
Pierre,  marquis,  bom  at  Marseilles,  in 
1756,  was,  for  a  short  time  (in  1790),  min- 
ister of  the  interior  to  Louis  XVI.  Pasto- 
ret  adopted  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  op- 
posed the  encroachments  on  the  royal 
prerogatives^  and  the  persecution  of  the 
emigrants,  while  ho  strenuously  defended 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  abolition 
of  tlie  slave-trade.  The  events  of  Aug. 
10  compelled  him  to  quit  France ;  but  he 


returned  in  1795,  and  became  the  | 
of  the  council  of  the  hye  bundred.  His 
firm  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of  tha 
directory  compelled  him  again  to  flee^  an 
the  triumph  of  their  measures,  and  he  r»- 
tired  to  Switzeriaud.  He  was  recalled  bf 
Napoleon,  and  became  profeaaor  of  tfala 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  afterwavdi 
senator.  In  1814^  he  voted  for  the  depa^ 
Mtion  of  Nlsipoleofi.  After  the  resioratio^ 
Louis  created  him  peer  of  Fiance,  mad 
conunauder  of  the  lefpon  of  honor.  Ha 
was  for  some  time  vtce-presideDt  of  tha 
chamber  of  peers ;  and,  at  the  bre 
out  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  be  \ 
chancellor  of  France,  who  is,  er  ^ 
president  of  the  chamber.  Pasquier  i 
ceeded  him  in  the  chanceHorship.  Amo^f 
his  numerous  works  on  politics,  hiaioiy 
and  literature,  we  shall  only  mention  ns 
Histoin  de  la  LigislaHonf  and  his  contin- 
uation of  the  ikuedictine  lEgloin  V/U- 
raxrt  de  la  France, 

Patagonia  ;  a  vast  countT]%  occupying 
the  soutliem  extremity  of  South  Anoericat 
and  extending  from  lat  !)5^  38^  SL,  J^hen 
it  bordera  on  the  province  of  Buenas 
Ayres  and  Chile,  to  cape  Frowaid,  en  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  kit.  53°  54'  s!^  «  dis- 
tance of  about  1100  miles.  Little  is  knows 
of  this  extensive  region,  which  has  not 
been  colonized  by  any  European  natioi^ 
and  has  never  lieeu  thoroughly  esEpJond 
by  travellers.  It  was  discovered  by  M»> 
gellun  in  1519,  and  was  visited  by  BjnMi 
lu  1764,  and  by  WaUis  in  1706.  In  178^ 
the  coasts  were  surveyed  by  the  Span- 
iards, wfaoHc  chief  attention  was,  ho  we  vei^ 
directed  to  the  examination  of  the  atiMS 
of  Magellan :  previous  to<hat  time,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  there  was  not  a  uvii^ 
hie  channel  fiirtlier  north  than  thoaa 
straira  In  1636 — 1830,  captain  King  ex- 
amined the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  "Renm 
del  Fuego,  and  corrected  the  errois  mHia 
by  the  Spaniards  in  their  survey.  Thn 
western  coast  he  found  to  be  bordered  by 
a  rans#  of  isUnds,  in  the  rear  of  ilat 
usually  laid  down  on  the  mapa,  and  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  Tierra  del  Fuego  (q.  v.) 
was  also  found  to  be  intersected  by  a  nav* 
iaable  channel,  which  captain  Kin^  calM 
Bea^  channel.  (See  his  ObtetvaHmu  an 
the  Geographf  of  the  southern  Extrtmitf  ^ 
Smdk  Amaicoj  Tiarra  del  IWgv^  & 
read  before  the  geographical  aociely 
London  in  May,  18^)1,  and  publiahed  in 
then:  Journal  for  183L)  The  Ando,  «a 
this  part  of  the  c»[>ntinent,  vre  about  dOQB 
f«et  high  on  an  'average,  and  tbe 
inlets  which  form  the  numerous  i 
agos  and  peninsulas  of  tbe 
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p0lifltrate  quite  to  their  bnse.  The  cfimate, 
m  migfat  be  expected,  fn»m  the  high  lati- 
tude of  the  couotry,  is  rigorous;  yet  the 
pkuDtB  and  birds  of  the  warmer  regions 
are  found  here.  The  natives  bear  among 
themselves  tlie  names  of  MolvcheSf  or 
Waniors^  and  Pudchesj  or  Easterns.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  the  former,  from  their 
inhabitiofr  Aniuco,'  has  received  from 
the  8|ianifurds  the  name  •^rauccnutf.  (See 
«A«tiamimu,  and  Emlia,)  One  tribe  of 
the  Puelehes  is  the  people  known  to 
▼oyageis  under  the  name  of  Paiagonians. 
Tbey  are  a  nomad  people,  and  wander 
Irom  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  pampas 
(q.  V.)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  about 
1000  miles.  They  are  oflen  encaged  in 
hofltiltties  with  the  Spaniards,  and  are  for- 
midable by  their  courage  and  numbers. 
^They  are  a  large-bodied  people,"  says 
Falkner,  who  resided  in  the  countiy  fortv 
years,  and  wrote  the  best  account  which 
we  have  of  the  interior  (Description  of 
PkitBgoniay  1774),  **  but  I  never  heard  of 
that  gigantic  race  which  others  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  peraons  of 
all  the  tribes  of  southern  Indians.** — From 
Chile  to  the  Magellanic  strait,  a  great  part 
0r  the  country  seems  to  be  bleak,  moun- 
tainouB  and  barren.  The  interipr,  in  nhi- 
ny  places,  produces  good  timber.  Much 
'  of  the  country  near  the  western  coast  is 
dry  and  barren,  and  uninhabited.  Deer, 
guanacoe,  wild  horses,  puiiius,  jaguars,  os- 
triches, and  other  animals,  are  fouud  in 
Patagonia.    (See  South  America.) 

Patam,  or  pATrtAM  ;  the  ending  of  sev- 
eral Hindoo  names  for  places,  siguifyinff 
imon ;  for  exantple,  iSenr^opolam  (city  oi 
Vishnoo,  or  Sriuanga). 

Patapsco  ;  a  river  of  Maryland,  which 
rans  south-east  into  Chesuperke  bay,  be- 
tween North  point  and  Bodkin's  point.  It 
10  navigable  to  Fell's  point.  In  Haiti  more, 
fourteen  miles,  for  ships  drawing  eighteen 
ieet  of  water. 

Patent,  in  law,  is  the  exclusive  right 
ol*  using  and  vendiug  a  certain  composi- 
tion or  combination  of  matter,  as  a 
medicine  or  a  machine.  This  right  is  not 
'derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  the 
^vvliole  field  of  inventions  and  iuiprove- 
ments  is  open  to  all  men,  and  one  cannot 
monopolize  a  part  of  it  by  prior  discov- 
cniee.  In  Miller  versus  Taylor,  4  Bur- 
vow^  Reports,  3387,  Mr.  justice  Yates 
fliys  that  the  mere  labor  and  study  of  the 
inventor  will  establish  no  property  in  the 
invention,  and  no  right  to  exclude  others 
^hmi  making  the  same  histrunieut,  and 
that  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  proper- 
1(y  can  exist  after  tlie  invention  is  publisli- 


ed.  By  the  common  law  of  England, 
monopolies  were  declared  to  be  generally 
void, and  patents  for  new  inventions,  being 
a  species  of  monopolies,  would,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  b^  void  by  that  law.  But 
tuey  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  for  it  was  held  that  the  king  could 
confer  on  the  inventor  of  any  useful  man- 
ufacture or  art  the  power  of  usinff  it  for  a 
reasonable  time.  But  the  law  of  patents, 
as  it  now  stands  in  England,  rests  upon 
a  statute  of  21  Jac.  I,  c.  iii.  and  in  the 
U.  States  on  sttitute  Feb.  21,  179S,  and . 
April  17,  1800.  In  France,  until  1790, 
Inventors  were  generally  obliged  to  keep 
their  discoveries  secret,  m  order  to  secure 
to  themselves  a  small  part  of  the  benefit 
of  them.  In  an  early  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  fiivor  of 
new  inventions,  formed  on  the  bans  of 
the  English  statute.  The  French  law  of 
Jan.  7, 1810,  declares  that  every  discovery 
or  new  invention,  in  every  species  of  use- 
ful industry,  is  the  property  of  its  author. 
— By  vfhttt  AvJOunHy  ^nted.  In  the  U. 
States,  by  the  constitution,  congress  Hb 
authorized  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times, 
to  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
discoveries.  Letters  patent  are  made  out 
by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  name  of 
the  U.  States,  bearing  teste  of  the  pres- 
ident In  England,  patents  are  now,  as 
they  were  before  the  stamte  of  James  I, 
granted  by  the  crown. — fFkat  is  patenta- 
ble f  In  general,  any  invention  ot  a  new 
and  useful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or 
composition  of  matter  not  known  or  used 
before,  or  any  new  and  uscfbl  improve- 
ment in  any  art,  machine,  or  manuracture, 
or  composition  of  matter.  The  invention 
must  be  new.  In  England,  a  manufac- 
ture newly  brought  jiito  the  kingdom 
from  beyond  sea,  though  not  new  there,  is 
allowed  by  the  statute  of  James;  because 
that  statute  allows  a  ]>atent  for  any  new 
manufacture  within  tliis  realm.  By  the 
patent  law  of  the  U.  Suites,  if  the  thing 
patented  was  not  originally  discovered  by 
the  patentee,  but  had  been  in  use,  or  had 
been  described  in  some  public  work  ante- 
rior to  the  supposed  discovery  by  the  pat- 
entee, or  if  he  has  surreptitiously  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  discovery  of  another  per- 
son, the  patent  is  void.  In  France,  by 
the  law  of  Jan.  7,  1810,  whoever  intro- 
duces iuto  tiiat  kingdom  a  foreign  discov- 
ery shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  if 
he  were  the  inventor.  In  England,  the 
publisher  of  an  invention  is  entitled  to  i, 
patent,  whether  he  be  the  inventor  or  not. 
The  subject  of  a  patent  must  be  vendible. 
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in  contradiBtinction  to  anjr  thing  that  is 
learned  by  practice.  The  invention  must 
he  mtUarial  and  useful :  thus  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  material  for  another  is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  a  patent;  as  of  brass 
hoops  to  a  barrel  instead  of  wooden  ones. 
So  there  cannot  be  a  patent  for  making  in 
one  piece  what  before  was  made  in  two. 
But  if  one  elementary  thing  be  substituted 
lor  another,  as  if  that  be  done  by  a  tube 
which  was  before  done  by  a  ring,  a  patent 
for  the  improvement  would  be  good.  It 
must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade,  nor  generally 
inconvenient,  nor  mischievous,  nor  im- 
moral, as  an  invention  to  poison  people, 
or  to  promote  debauchery.  Patents  for 
improvements  are  valid,  as  for  an  improv- 
ed steam-qngine ;  but  if  the  improvements 
cannot  be'used  without  the  engine  which 
is  protected  by  a  patent,  they  must  wait 
the  expiration  of  the  patent  But  a  new 
patent  may  be  taken  out  for  the  improve- 
ment by  itself.  In  Jessop's  case,  Godson, 
p;  73,  a  patent  ^^as  held  to  be  void  because 
It  was  taken  out  for  a  whole  watch,  when 
the  invention  consisted  of  a  single  move- 
ment A  combination  of  old  materials,  by 
which  a  new  effect  is  produced,  may  he 
the  subject  of  a  patent  The  effect  may 
consist  either  in  the  production  of  a  new 
article,  or  in  making  an  old  one  in  a  better 
manner,  ui  a  shorter  time,  or  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  A  patent  may  be  obtained  for  a 
method  or  process  by  which  something 
new  or  beneficial  is  done,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  corporeal  substances,  and  is 
carried  into  effect  by  tangible  means,  as 
in  the  case  of  Watt's  steam-engine,  which 
was  described  to  be  a  method  of  lessening 
the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  steam-engine. 
So  a  chemical  discovery,  when  it  gives  to 
the  community  some  new,  vendible  and 
beneficial  subeiance,  or  compound  article, 
is  a  subject  of  a  frntent,  as  medicines,  &.c 
But  a  patent  for  a  mere  curiosity  is  void. 
If  the  manufiicture  in  its  new  state  merely 
answers  as  well  as  before,  the  alteration  is 
not  the  subject  of  a  patent :  nor  is  a  mere 
philosophical  abstract  principle,  nor  the 
application  or  practice  of  a  principle,  the 
subject  of  n  patent  No  patent  can  be 
obtained  for  the  expansive  operation  of 
steam ;  but  only  for  a  new  mode  or  impli- 
cation of  machinery  in  employing  it.^ — 
Bight  how  lotL  The  inventor  may  lose 
his  right  to  a  patent  by  using,  or  allowing 
others  to  use,  his  invention  publicly.  U 
was  considered  tliat  doctor  Hall  had  not 
lost  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his  discovery 
of  the  object-glaases,  because  he  had  not 
made  it  known' to  others,  though  it  was 
not  immediately  patented.    If  ue  secret 


of  an  invention  is  known  only  ta  a  few 
I)erBon8^  and  one  of  them  puts  it  in  pracp 
■  tice,  then  a  patent  afterwards  obcuned  fay 
any  one  of  inem  is  void.  This  happened 
to  Mr.  Tennant,  because  a  bleacher,  who 
had  not  divulged  the  secret  to  any  other 
person  but  his  two  servants,  bad  used  the 
same  kind  of  bleaching-liquor  for  several 
years  anterior  to  the  date  of  Tennani'* 
patent  Where  a  person  who  sought  a 
patent  for  making  spectacles  incautiously 
told  an  aofiuaintance  of  the  principle  of 
the  inventioo,  by  which  means  a  penon 
of  the  same  trade  made  a  similar  pur,  and 
the  inventor,  seeing  them  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, employed  a  mend  to  purchase  them 
for  him,  and  the  patent  was  aflerwanb 
granted,  it  was  said  to  be  secure.  The 
question  does  not,  however,  appear  id 
have  been  brought  before  a  court,  and 
Mr.  Godson  thinks  that  the  patent  was 
void.  A  patent  for  British  imperial  ver> 
digris  was  declared  to  be  voia,  becauss 
the  inventor  had,  four  months  prior  to  the 
sealing  of  the  grant,  sold  the  article  under 
a  diflR»ent  name.  Whether  experimenls 
made  with  a  view  to  tiy  the  efiicacy  of  an 
invention,  or  the  extent  of  a  discovery,  an 
a  uiingj  and  dedicating  the  inventiasi  io 
the  public,  within  the  statute  of  Jamea^ 
has  not  been  decided;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  a  substaDce  or 
machine  might  be  used  without  nmaing 
great  risk  of  invalidating  the  right  lo  a 
patent  In  France,  if  the  inventor  do  mN, 
within  two  yean^  put  his  discovery  infes 
activity,  or  do  not  justify  his  inactkMi,  the 
patent  is  annulled. 

Duratian  </  the  Patent  In  Cngfaad 
and  the  U.  States,  patents  are  granted  for 
a  term  not  excee^g  fourteen  yeaiSL  TIk 
time  in  England  mav  be  prokmged  I7  a 
private  act,  and,  in  the  U.  States^  by  act 
of  congress.  In  France,  by  the  law  al- 
ready mentioned,  patents  are  given  fot 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  optioD  of 
the  inventor ;  but  this  last  term  is  never  to 
be  prok>nged  vrithout  a  particular  decies 
of  the  legislature.  The  doratioii  for  iss- 
poited  discoveries  is  not  to  extend  bevond 
the  term  fixed  for  the  privilege  <d  ibe 
original  inventor  in  his  own  country.  Io 
France,  if  the  inventor  obtains  a  peseot  in 
a  foreign  country  after  having  ^tif  ^mJ 
one  in  France,  the  patent  is  annulled.'— 
Can^  In  England,*  a  cuoeof  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  notice  is  requested  to 
be  given  to  the  person  who  enteis  il, 
wh«iever  any  ap|Mication  is  mnde  for  a 
patent  for  a  certain  invention,  which  is 
therein  described  in  general  iermaL  It 
must  be  renewed  annually.    It  f 
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a  nquest  that,  if  any  other  peraon  should 
apply  for  a  patent  ror  the  same  thing,  the 
preference  may  be  jriven  to  him  who  en- 
tered it  In  the  U.  States,  in  case  of  inter- 
fering applications  for  a  patent,  they  a4t 
sabmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  diree  per- 
sons, appointed  one  by  each  applicant, 
and  one  by  tlie  secreta^^  of  state. 

^pee^aHon,  The  invention  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained and  particularly  described.  The 
disclosure  of  the  secret  is  the  price  of  the 
monopoly.  The  specification  must  be 
such  that  mechanics  may  be  able  to  make 
the  machine  by  following  the  directions 
of  the  specification,  without  any  new  in- 
Tentions  of  their  own.  The  patent  and 
specification  are  linked  together  by  the 
title  f  iven  to  the  invention  in  the  patent, 
and  the  description  of  it  in  the  specifica- 
tion. The  specification  must  support  the 
title  of  the  patent:  thus  a  potent  taken  out 
for  a  tapHomf^-hrttsh  is  not  supported  by 
the  .spedficatton  of  a  brush  in  which  the 
bristles  are  of  unequal  lengtlis.  It  must 
point  out  what  parts  are  new  and  what 
old.  It  must  not  cover  too  much:  if  it  does 
so,  it  is  not  efifectual,  even  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  patentee  would  be  otherwise 
entitled ;  as,  if  diere  be  a  patent  for  a  ma- 
cliine  and  for  an  improvement  upon  it, 
which  cannot  be  sustained  for  the  ma- 
chine, although  the  improvement  is  new 
and  useful,  yet  the  grant  altogetlier  is 
invalid,  on  account  of  its  attempting  to  cov- 
er too  much.  A  patent  for  a  new  method 
of  diving  and  preparing  malt  is  not  sus- 
tained by  a  specification  in  which  is  de- 
scribed a  metnod  for  beating,  &c.,  ready- 
made  malt:  so  a  patent  for  on  invention 
founded  on  a  principle  already  known,  for 
iifling  foel  into  the  fire  grate  from  below 
<he  Rrate,  in  the  specincatien  whereof 
was  described  a  new  apparatus,  was  held 
to  be  bod  for  not  ciaimmg  the  new  instru- 
ment as  the  thing  invented:  so  when  a 
patent  was  "for  a  new  method  of  com- 
pletely lighting  cities,  towns  and  villages," 
and  the  specification  described  improve- 
xoents  upon  lamps,  the  patent  was  held 
to  be  void.  The  subject  must  be  given  to 
the  public  in  the  most  improvM  state 
known  to  the  inventor.  A  patent  (in 
England),  for  steel  trusses  was  held  to  oe 
void,  because  the  inventor  omitted  to 
mention  that,  in  tempering  the  steel,  he 
rubbed  it  with  tallow,  which  was  of  some 
use  in  the  operation.  The  specification 
must  not  contain  a  description  of  more 
than  tile  improvement  or  addition.  If 
there  be  several  things  specified  that  may 
be  produced,  and  one  of^tiiem  is  not  new, 
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the  whole  patent  is  void.  In  England,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  a  manu&cture  be 
unnecessary  to  produce  the  desired  effett^ 
it  will  be  presumed  that  it  was  inserted 
with  a  view  to  perplex  and  embarrass  the 
inquirer:  thus,  m  1  Term  Reports,  608,  in 
Turner's  patent  for  producinjf  a  yellow 
color,  among  other  things,  mmkun  is  di- 
rected to  be  used,  which,  it  appeared, 
woukl  not  produce  the  demred  enect,  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  validity  of  the  potent 
might  be  impeached.  In  the  specification 
of  Winter's  patent,  1  Term  Reports,  602, 
a  great  number  of  salts  were  mentioned, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  either  might  be 
used  to  make  the  ilubject  of  the  potent, 
but  only  one  would,  in  foct,  produce  the 
effect ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  patent  was 
held  to  be  void.  If  the  patentee  makes 
the  article  of  cheaper  materials  than  those 
which  he  has  enumerated  in  his  specifica- 
tion, although  the  latter  answer  equally  as 
well,  the  patent  is  void.  In  England,  if 
the  improved  manner  of  using  the  inven- 
tion be  unintentionally  left  undescribed, 
still  the  patent  is  void.  In  the  U.  States, 
it  has  been  held  by  Mr.  justice  Story  that 
the  patent  is  not  avoided,  unless  the  defect 
arose  from  an  intention  to  deceive  the 
public.  (1  Mason'9  ReporUy  189.)  In 
France,  the  general  mles,  in  these  reacts, 
are  similar. 

EmrohnenL  In  England,  a  patent  is 
void  unless  it  is  enrolled.  The  time 
allovired  for  the  enrolment  is  now  generaOy 
confined  to  one  month.  Enrolment  can- 
not be  dispensed  with,  though  it  be  to 
keep  the  specification  secret  After  a  pot- 
ent has  passed,  the  time  for  enrolment  can- 
not be  enlarged  without  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment In  the  U.  States,  the  potent,  after 
the  seal  of  the  U.  States  is  affixed,  is  re- 
corded in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. — 
h^nwement.  Whether  any  act  is  really 
an  infnngement  of  the  patent,  is  a  question 
for  the  juiy.  The  usin^  the  least  part  of 
the  manunicture  is  an  infringement  In 
4Manton  v.  Manton,  the  infiin^ment  con- 
nsted  in  making  a  perforation  m  the  ham- 
mer of  a  gun  in  a  direction  a  little  diflTerant 
from  that  in  the  patent  article.  If  the 
article  manu&ctured  be  of  a  difierant 
form,  or  made  with  slight  and  immaterial 
alterations  or  additions,  if  the  manufoc- 
tures  are  really  and  sub^antiaUy  the  same, 
the  patentee  is  entitled  to  a  remedy,  as 
where  the  position  of  the  different  iwrts 
of  a  steam-engine  were  revenBed.  Where 
several  independent  improvements  are 
made  in  the  same  machine,  and  a  pat- 
ent is  procured  for  them  iu  the  aggre- 
gate»  the  patentee  is  entitled  to  recoveip 
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against  aoy  peraon  who  shall  use  any  one 
of  the  improvements  so  patented,  notwith- 
standing there  shall  have  been  no  vioiar 
tion  of  the  other  improvementB. — Ranedy 
fir  hifnngemenL  The  remedies  for  in- 
fringement, in  England,  are  by  an  action 
at  law  for  the  danMf^  or  by  proceedings 
in  equity  for  an  injunction  and  account 
The  remedy  souffht  in  eauitv  is  for  instant 
relief  and  it  is  often  prererable  to  proceed ' 
in  equity  before  a  suit  is  commenced  at 
law.  In  the  U.  States,  the  circuit  court 
has  original  cognizance,  as  well  in  equity 
as  at  law,  in  regard  to  patents,  and  may 
crant  injunctions.  The  damages  for  a 
breach  of  the  patent  right,  in  the  U.  States, 
are  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustain- 
ed by  the  patentee :  the  jury  are  to  find 
single^  damages,  the  court  are  to  treble 
them.  In  France,  the  patentee,  in  case 
of  infringemeut,  shall  recover  the  damage 
he  may  sustain,  and  a  penalty  for  the  ben- 

.  efit  of  the  poor,  not  to  exceed  3000  francs, 
and  double  in  case  of  a  second  ofience. — 
RtpeaL  If  a  patent  be  void,  in  England, 
the  king  may  inve  a  wire  faeUu  to  repeal 
his  own  grant  AH  persons  are  injured 
by  the  existence  of  ab  iUe^  patent  mran 
invention,  and  every  one  is  tnerefbre  en- 
titled to  petition  for  a  scire  faciat  to  have 
it  cancelled.  Patents  are  repealed,  in  the 
U.  States,  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
Mcire  fadat. — Who  may  obUnn  a  Patent. 
Aliens  who  have  resided  two  years  in  the 
U.  States  are  allowed  to  obtain  patents 
under  the  act  of  1800,  on  their  making 
oath  that  the  invention  has  not,  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  or  belief,  been  used  in 
this  or  any  country.  The  English  law  has 
no  restrictions  on  this  head,  and  it  is  every 
day's  practice  to  ipcant  patents  for  new  in- 
ventions to  Amencans  and  other  foreign^ 
ers.    (See  LUerary  Propertif.) 

Patbrjl  ;  a  small  dish  or  vase,  in  which 

'the  Romans  offered  libations  of  wine  to 
the  gods  at  festivals  and  sacrifices,  and  in 
which  they  received  the  blood  of  offered 
victims.  It  was  also  a  mark  of  the  deity 
and  his  worship.  It  is  seen  upon  altam, 
and  in  the  hands  of  officiating  priests. — 
Patdla,  a  smaller  sort,  gave  to  the  house- 
hold gods  the  name  PatdtaHL 

Paterculot,  Caius  Velleius,  an  ancient 
Roman  historian,  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Rome  735,  of  a  family  in  Campania, 
which  had  borne  various  important  offices 
in  the  state.  He  served  under  Tiberius 
in  Germany,  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  in  the  firet  year  of  that  emperoi^s 
reign,  was  nominated  pretor.  Nothing 
Ihither  is  known  of  him ;  but  the  praises 
be  bestowed  upon  Sejanua  have  led  to  a 


supposition  that  he  was  a  partisBn  of  ^mC 
minister,  and  involved  in  his  niin.  Ub 
death  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in  the  year  of 
Rome  784,  in  his  fifUeth  year.  Patereului 
•imposed  an  abridgment  of  Roman  histo- 
ry, in  ten  books,  of  which  the  greater  part 
has  perished,  and,  unfortunately,  that 
which'  remains  m  incurably  comipied, 
only  one  manuscript  having  been  disccyr- 
ered.  His  style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
he  excelled  in  a  brief  and  forcible  maniKr 
of  drawing  characters;  but  his  connex- 
ions with  Tiberius  and  Sejanua  rendered 
him  an  adulator  of  those  detestable  per> 
sous,  and  waiped  his  representations  of 
the  actions  and  characters  of  the  repufai- 
can  party.  The  most  esteemed  eoitioaB 
of  this  classic  are  those  of  BuimanD  (Ley- 
den,  1719),  of  Ruhnkenius  (Leyden,  1779^ 
and  of  Krausius  (Leipsic,  1800). 

PATBaifosTCR ;  1.  the  Latin  for  sv 
Father^  or  the  Lord%  pnyer;  2.  eveiT 
tenth  huge  bead  in  tne  roaaiy  wfaitt 
Catholics  use  in  their  devotionB;  at  lUi 
they  repeat  the  Lord^  pny^9  >tid,  at  the 
intervening  small  ones,  only  an  Ave  Matia; 
3.  the  rosary  itsel£ 

Pathoomomic,  in  medidne  (from  nlk, 
a  disease, and  yiMtm*,  I  know);  an  epitfaet 
signifying  that  a  symptom  or  oouneof 
symi>toms  to  which  it  is  applied  is  inaepv- 
table  from,  or  exclusively  chaiactierisde  of 
a  particular  disease. 

PATHoeoirr  (from  ««0o<,  suflering;  mmk 
yoytif  origin);  the  science  of  the  otigio  of 
diseases ;  a  part  of  pathology. 

PaTHOLOOT  (from  ir«Op(, 

X«y«f,  doctrine  or  system)  signifies  the 
science  or  doctrine  of  diseases.  As  phys- 
iology teaches  the  nature  of  the  Ibnciiai 
of  the  living  body  in  a  state  of  heahb,  is 
pathology  relates  to  the  various 
ments  of^dlese  functions  which 
disease.  Its  objects,  therefore,  are  to  i 
certain  the  various  symptoms  which  \ 
acterize  the  disorders  of  each  orgnn  of  Ar 
body,  and  especially  the  diagMfldc  sad 
pathognomic  symptoms,  which  aflfofd  Ar 
means  of  discrimmation  between  disessa 
that  resemble  each  other ;  to  deteiiuif 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  excid^^ 
by  which  diseases  are  induced ;  to  poitf 
out  the  prognosis  or  the  tendeney  and 
probable  event  of  each  diseaaey  fion  Ar 
changing  combination  of  die  syinpmsi; 
and,  lastly,  to  teach  the  indicaiiooB  d 
cure,  and  the  nature  and  openoion  of  At 
remedies  adapted  to  the  various 
stances  and  periods  of  diseases. 
Patkvl,  John  Renpald,  s 
mtriot,  was  bom  in  1690.  Wben  Chidv 
jQ  of  Sweden  had  eneiosebed  on  Ab 
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riglits  of  the  Li?<»riaii  nobiti^,  Patkul 
took  an  active  part  in  remonstiBtiDg  and 
ebtainiog  a  redress  of  grievances.  One 
of  his  appeals  on  this  subject  (1692)  in- 
duced tlie  government  at  Stockhohn  to 
summon  the  provincial  authorities,  and 
Patkul  in  particular,  to  the  Swedish  capi- 
taL  Patkul  received  a  sale  conduct,  and 
went  to  Stockholm;  but,  fearful  of  the 
lateotioo  of  the  court,  he  withdrew  into 
Courland,  and  was  declared  inftmous, 
and  condenmed  to  lose  his  right  hand 
and  his  head.  After  spending  some  time 
ID  Switzerland  and  France,  he  was  re- 
ceived,  in  1696,  into  the  service  of  the 
Saxon  court  as  privy  counsellor,  and  used 
all  his  efforts  to  cany  into  effect  the  plan 
of  a  union  with  Russia  and  Denmark 
against  Sweden.  (See  Augwtua  /7,  and 
Ckarles  XU,)  In  1703,  he  went  to 
Petensburg,  and  the  league  with  Rus- 
sia was  concluded.  He  now  entered 
the  Russian  service,  and,  after  being  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities,  was  sent 
as  Russian  ambassador  to  Augustus, 
and  soon  after  received,  the  cAnunand  of 
the  Russian  auxiliaries,  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  captured  Waisaw.  Augustus 
had  just  renewed  his  alliance  with  Russia 
by  a  personal  interview  with  the  czar, 
when,  in  December,  1705,  Patkul,  with 
eighteen  of  his  confidential  friendis,  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  entered  into  treason- 
able negotiations  with  Austria  and  Swe- 
den, and  had  endeavored  to  excite  dissen- 
sions between  the  czar  and  Augustus. 
Augustus  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  peace  of  Altranstadt  (Sept.  24, 
1706),  in  which  the  surrender  of  Patkul 
to  Sweden  was  stipulated.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly delivered  up  to  the  Swedes,  al- 
though Augustus  had  given  secret  orders 
that  ne  should  be  permitted  to  escape. 
Peter  in  vain  demanded  tiie  release  of  his 
ambassador.  The  Swedish  troops  are 
said  to  have  tied  him  to  a  cannon  on  their 
march  from  Saxony,  and  he  was  tried  b^ 
a  court-martial  at  the  monastery  of  Casi- 
mir,  near  Poeen,  and  coudemned  to  death. 
OcL  10,  1707,  he  was  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel :  his  head  was  cut  off  and  his 
body  was  quartered. 

Patmos.    (See  &9orades,) 

Patna  ;  a  citv  or  English  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  llen^l,  on  the  Ganges,  250 
miles  nortii-west  of  Calcutta ;  population, 
312,000.  The  city  is  about  four  miles 
long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
wan,  having  small  round  bastions;  but 
many  parts  are  fallen  to  decay.  It  con- 
tuns  some  mosques  and  temples,  but  the 


houses  generally  make  a  mean  appear- 
ance. The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are 
in  the  suburbs,  called  BonJbmore,  and  are 
handsomely  built  of  brick.  The  surround- 
ing country  produces  the  finest  opium, 
and  saltpetre,  grain,  indigo  and  sugar.  It 
carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Calcutta.  It 
has  been  in  the  poesession  of  the  Britisii 
since  1763,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  pro- 
vincial court  of  appeal,  &c  It  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  ancient  Palibolhra. 

Patocki,  or  Batocki  ;  two  thin  sticks 
with  which  criminals  were  formeriy 
beaten  in  Russia.  The  party  was  stretcli- 
ed  on  the  ground,  while  one  person  sat  up- 
on his  head,  the  other  on  his  feet  The  se- 
verity of  the  punishment  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  that  it  was  abolished  by 
the  code  of  Catharine  II,  though  the 
knout  was  left 

Patras  (anciently  Patra) ;  a  town  of 
the  Morea,  in  the  Greek  province  of 
Achaia,  on  the  gulf  of  Patras  (see  Lemm- 
te) ;  lat.  38°  14'  N. ;  Ion.  2P  46'  E.  It  is 
well  fortified,  and  its  citadel  was  never 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  capitulated  to 
the  French  troops  in  1828.  Previous  to 
the  revolutioz^  it  contained  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks^  and  was  the 
emporium  of  the  Morea.  The  town  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  attacks  on 
the  citadel,  but  has  already  a  population 
of  8000,  who  have  built  up  temporary 
houses  of  rough  boards.  (See  Gfreece, 
RewA'uJtiMiof,) 

Patriarchs  (fh>m  the  Greek  narpui,  ' 
fiimily,  a^tav^  head)  are  the  antediluvian 
heads  of  families,  and  the  three  fathers  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  epithet  patriarchal  is  hence 
used  to  denote  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  ages,  and  the  venerable 
dignity  of  age.  The  patriarchal  govern- 
ment IS  that  which  prevails  in  a  state  of 
society  in  which  the  people  are  not  yet 
organized  into  a  nation,  nut  form  inde- 
pendent tribes,  clans  or  femilies,  under  the 
government  of  their  common  ancestor,  or 
his  representative,  the  existing  head  of  the 
ftuiiily.  The  term  vatnarchy  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, became  the  title  of  the  presidents  of 
the  sanhedrim,  which  exercised  a  general 
authority  over  the  Jews  of  Syria  and  Per- 
sia after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  for  the 
Western  Jews  subsisted  till  415,  that  of 
Babylon  for  the  Eastern  JevFs,  till  1038. 
From  them,  the  tide  was  adopted  by  the 
Christians,  who  applied  it,  uom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiflh  century,  to  the  bishoiis 
of  Rome,  Constantuiople,  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.    These  patriitrchs 
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ezercifledtfae  power  of  coiwecratioii,  and 
of  supervision  over  the  archbishops  and 
Usbops  within  their  jurisdictions.  While 
the  patriarch  of  Rome  became  the  su- 
preme pontiff  of  the  West  (see  Pope),  the 
lour  h^ds  of  the  E^astem  church  preserv- 
ed the  title  of  patriarch,  but  were  nearly 
stripped  of  their  authority  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Saracens.  *  The  Armenian,  Abys- 
mnian,  Jacobite  and  Maroniie  churches 
have  their  own  patriarchs.  The  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  is  the  primate  of 
the  Greek  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  beam  the  tide  of  <Bciim«mca2,  with  the 
rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He  is  in- 
vested with  his  digni^  by  the  sultan. 
gee  Qruk  Chunh^  The  patriarch  of 
oscow,  whose  authority  extended  over 
the  Russian  church,  was  superseded, 
during  the  reisn  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the 
hoiv  synod.  In  the  Catholic  church,  the 
archbisliops  of  Usbon  and  Venice  have 
the  title  of  patnardu  The  latter  has  no 
superiority  over  other  archbishcm ;  the 
former  is  primate  of  Portugal  The  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileia  was  divided,^  in 
1750,  into  the  archbtshoprics  of  Udine 
and  G6rz  (since  of  Laybacb^ 

Patriciaits;  a  name  given  to  certain 
fiimilies  in  Rome,  distinguished  for  their 
origin,  wealth  and  honors,  and  finom  which 
the  senators  were  chosen.  Ailer  the 
manner  of  the  Athenians,  Romulus  is  said 
to  have  divided  the  Roman  citizens  Into 
two  classea^ — patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  former  were  originally  called  paire$ 
(fitthers),  because  they  were  viewed  as  the 
fiithers  of  the  people.  From  thb  name 
was  derived  the  title  patriciam.  From 
these  noblemen  Romulus  formed  a  senate 
of  100  perBoi»,  who  filled  the  highest 
offices  or  state  in  war  and  peace,  and  per- 
formed the  religious  services  of  the  tem- 
ple till  the  year  of  the  city  495.  The 
members  <Sf  this  body  were  styled  genators, 
'  from  senedui  (age),  because  none  were 
chosen  but  those  who  enjoyed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  people  firom  their  age 
(which  was  required  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years),  their  experience  and  their 
skill  in  the  administration  of  public  ajSairs. 
When  the  Sabines  were  received  into 
Rome,  100  new  members  were  added  to 
the  senate.  On  the  fidl  of  the  republic, 
the  number  had  increased  to  more  than 
1000;  but  the  emperor  Augustus  reduced 
it  to  600.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  paint  tnK^orum  gentium  (patri- 
cians of  the  older  fiimilies),  who  were  de- 
scended fit>m  the  senators  chosen  by 
Romulus,  and  ihepatreM  mmorum  fenUum 
(patricians  of  the  younger  famihes),  de- 


scended (torn  the  senatoA  added  bj  Tv- 
quin  the  elder.    The  poUtieal  snpeciority 
of  the  patricians  over  the  plebenos  was 
secured  to  them  by  the  right  of  patnmage 
(ju8  pairamdut) ;  but  they  lost  their  privi- 
leges in  the  year  of  the  city  261,  when  the 
plebeians  obtained  a  complete  politictl 
equality  with  the  nobles  (see  Rome),  sod 
the  highest  offices  became  open  iDdis- 
criminately  to  patricians  and  plehrisiii, 
and,  after  the  year  306,  intennaniages  be- 
tween the  two  classes  were  permitlBd. 
There  was  no  longer  any  distinction  ex- 
cept that  arising   fit>m    fiunily   deecent 
Aner  this,  a  sort  of  nobility  (tiotalilat)  was 
attributed  to  those  who  had  enioyed  the 
three  highest  offices  in  the  state  (the  offices 
of  consul,  pretor  and  cuiale  edile).    TUi 
nobility  was  trsnsmitted  to  their  poeteriqr 
by  the  JUS  imaginum—a  rij^t  to  set  up  in 
their  porticoes  the  waxen  images  of  their 
ancestors.    It  was  not  necessary  for  e per- 
son  to  be  descended  from  a  patridati  nm- 
ily  in  order  to  enjoy  this  distinction ;  hot 
it  added  to  the  honor  of  the  nobility,  ptr- 
ticularly  if  accompanied  with  great 
The  dignity  of  the  patricians  was  lef 
by  the  fiill  of  the  republic,  the  civil ' 
and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity.    The  conquest  of  Rome  by  i£e 
Goths,  which  deprived  many  of  the  paHi- 
cians  of  their  liberty  or  their  lives,  or  com- 
pelled them  to  She  to  Constantinople^  led 
to  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between 
patricians  and  plebeians.    When  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, Constantino  the  Great,  desiiotB  d 
restoring  the  ancient  Roman  lanka,  insti- 
tuted a  new  patrician  dignity,  which  was 
a  mere  personal  title,  and  which  could  be 
acquired  only  by  hi|^  birth  and  distin- 
guished merits.    Under  the  CailoTingiani 
and  the  succeeding  emperon,  the  title  ef 
patrician  denoted  an  exalted  mnk,  and 
was  connected  also  with  the  gOTemnvnt 
of  Rome  and  its  provinces,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  fxipa]  see.    CharienongDe  m^- 
sumed  the  title  of  a  Roman   pntridan, 
before    he  was    declared   emperor,  and 
Heniy  IV,  as  such,  deposed  pope  Greco- 
nr  VIL    In  modem  times,  a  few  nous 
families  in  the  imperial  cities  were  caHed 
pabiciana,  because  they  were  especially  cn- 
titied  to  certain  high  officesL    The  peai- 
dans  arose  in  the  twelfth  and  thiiteenA 
centuries,  when  the  fear  of  depredaDons 
in  the  open  country,  and  the  flouriehinf 
state  of  the  cities,  induced  many  nol^* 
(SeeAU«%.) 


men  to  settie  in  them. 

Patrick,  St.,  the  apostle  of 
was  bom,  according  to  some 
Brittany,  near  the  end  of  the  fbunh 
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tHiy,  and  In  his  youth  was  carried  to  Ire- 
land by  some  freebooters,  and  employed 
io  keeping  sheep.  After  spending  six 
Tears  in  Ireland,  be  finally  returned  home, 
but,  as  he  relates  in  bis  Confessions,  was 
moved  by  visions  to  undertake  the  con- 
vmon  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  all  obstacles,  be  preached  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  them,  and  made 
many  converts.  He  estwlished  churches 
and  schools,  ordained  priests,  ns  bishop  of 
Ireland,  and  created  bishops.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  acts  of 
piety  and  religious  meditation,  and  be 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  493  or  483. 
His  works,  containing  his  Cotifessions, 
were  published  with  remarks  by  Ware 
(London,  1656). 

Patrimohial  or  Herbdttart  Juris- 
niCTioN :  that  jurisdiction  which  a  per- 
son exercises  over  others  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, or  as  owner  of  an  estate.  It 
has  its  name  from  being  considered  part 
of  the  inheritance  {patrimofdtm).  It  exists 
still  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  some- 
times, though  rarely,  including  even  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.    (See  Manor.) 

Patrimonium  Petri  {Patrimorof  of 
Pder)  is  the  name  of  a  put  of  the  papu 
donainions ;  a  province  which  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  emperor  Constantino  gave 
to  the  pope  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
which,  in  reality,  came  to  the  popes  in  the 
tweJflh  century,  by  a  grant  of  Matilda, 
countess  of  Tuscany.-  (See  Constaniine^ 
Matilda,  and  Pope.) 

Patriot.  In  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
a^es,jMi<r*oto  signified  a  native,  in  contra- 
distinction to  peregrmus,  a  foreigner,  L  e. 
one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenshi]!.  As  the  nadve,  L  e.  the  citizen, 
was  considered  to  be  attached  by  his  in- 
terests to  the  commonwealth,  the  word 
gradually  received  the  meaning  of  a  citi- 
zen Mrho  loves  his  country.  In  the  French 
revolution,  it  meant  a  democrat,  on  adhe- 
rent of  the  revolution. 

Patkistics,  Theolooia  patristica  *, 
that  bmnch  of  historical  theolo^,  which 
is  particulariv  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
doctrines  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
The  German  Protestants  have  reoendy 
paid  particular  attention  to  it,  as  afifbrding 
a  satisfiftctory,  though  hiborious  way  of  ar- 
riving at  the  history  of  the  Chrisdan  doc- 
trine and  constitution  in  the  first  sue  centu- 
ries. (See  Fathers  of  ike  Church.)  Fues, 
in  Tfibingen,  published,  in  1827,  a  cheap 
Bibliothtca  Patrum  Latinorum,  edited  by 
Protestant  and  Catholic  theologians. 
'  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  was 
the  »on  of  Menoetius,  one  of  the  Argo- 
47» 


natits,  and  of  Sthenele  or  Philomela.  He 
accidentally  killed^  Clysonymus,  die  son 
of  Amphidamus,  in  a  game  of  dice  at 
Opus.  His  fiither  saved  him  by  flight, 
and  carried  him  to  Peleus,  by  whom  he  was 
kindly  received  and  educated  as  the  com- 
panion' of  his  son.  He  accompanied 
Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,  like  him, 
inactive,  when  the  anger  of  Achilles  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  a  part  in  the  war. 
At  length  the  necessity  of^  action  seemed 
so  urgent  that  Achilles  permitted  Patroc-  ' 
lus  to  go  to  the  war,  arrayed  in  his  own 
araior.  His  success  was  at  first  brilliant ; 
but,  Apollo  having  deceived  him,  and  ren- 
dered him  defenceless,  he  was  slain  by 
Hector.  The  Greeks  recovered  his  body, 
which  they  interred  with  the  highest  marks 
of  honor,  and  established  solemn  funeral 
games  to  bis  memory.  Achilles  then 
resolved  to  avenge  his  firiend,  and  to  ac- 
company him  in  death. 

Patrol,  in  war ;  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guards,  or  watch,  in  the  night 
time,  to  observe  what  passes  in  the  streets, 
and  to  secure  tbe«peace  and  tranquillity 
of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol  generally 
conasts  of  a  body  of  five  or  dx  men,  de-  - 
taehed  from  a  lK>dy  on  guard,  and  com- 
manded by  a  sergeant. 

Patron  ;  in  general,  a  protector.  The 
Latin  patronus  signified,  in  the  Roman 
repubhc,  a  patrician,  who  bad  plebeians, 
calied  clientSy  under  his  immediate  pro- 
tection, and  whose  interests  he  supported 
by  his  authority  and  influence.  (See  Pa- 
trieiana.)  Jus  patronatus  signifies,  in  the 
Roman  law,  the  riffbt  which  a  master  re- 
tains over  a  fieed  suwe.  When  Rome  had 
reduced  many  nations  tinder  her  yoke,  no- 
ble Romans  were  sometimes  the  patrons  of 
whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  such  pat- 
ronage even  descended  by  inheritance  in 
some  families.  Thus  the  patronage  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  vested  in  the 
family  of  the  Claudii ;  that  of  the  Sicilians 
in  the  family  of  tiie  Marcelli— on  arrange- 
ment which,  in  so  crude  a  state  of  politics, 
was  not  without  beneficial  consequences. 
Patron  was  also  the  tide  of  every  advo- 
cate who  represented  the  interest  of  an- 
other, his  client  {patronus  causaruan). 
Patron,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  de- 
notes a  perBon  who  founds  or  endows  a 
church  or  benefice,  and  reserves  to  him- 
self the  right  of  patronage,  L  e.  the  right 
ofdisposmgof  it.  (S^^thowson.)  The 
right  of  patronage  was  introduced  among 
Christians  towanls  the  close  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the 
opulent  to  erect  churches,  by  giving  Uiem 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  ministers  to 
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officiate  in  them.  Lay  patronage  is  a 
right  attached  to  a  peredn  either  as  found- 
er or  as  heir  of  the  founder,  or  as  pos- 
sessor of  the  see  to  which  the  patrona(|e 
is  annexed.  Eedesicutical  pationa^  is 
that  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  by  virtue 
of  some  benefice  which  he  holds. 
Patucket.  (See  PawiuckeL) 
Paul,  an  apostle,  ties  bom  of  Jewish 
parents,  at  Taraus,  in  Cilicia,  and  inherit- 
ed the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and  early 
went  to  Jerusalem,  to  study  under  Ga- 
maliel, one  of  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
Kabbins  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  Jewish  laws  and 
traditioiis.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  as 
his  Episdes  show,  and  learned  a  trade 
(probably  that  of  a  maker  of  tents  and 
hangings),  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jevnsh  teachers,  bv  which  he  afterwards 
supported  himself  in  his  travels.  Thus 
prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher,  he  join- 
ed, a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  became  a 
persecutor  of  the  Christians  ;  to  crush 
whom  the  sanhedrim  employed  him,  b6th 
in  and  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes  contains  several  instances  of  the 
heat  of  his  zeal  in  this  cruel  work,  upon 
which  he  entered  fit>m  his  attachment  to 
the  law  of  his  fathers.  He  was  even  on 
his  way  to  Damascus,  with  full  power 
from  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  the  Chris- 
tians, when  he  was  led,  by  a  miracle  (Acts 
ix  and  zxii),  to  view  Christianity  in  a  dif- 
ferent lu;ht,and  to  seek  a  pei-sonal  knowl- 
edge of  the  excellence  of  tlie  religion 
from  the  instructions  of  Christian  teachers. 
This  sudden  conversion,  effected  by  the 
divine  interposition,  was  indicated  by  the 
chuige  of  his  name  from  Saul  to  Paul, 
and  he  encaged  in  tho  work  of  an  aposde 
with  an  ardor  that  overcame  every  difficul- 
ty. Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  were 
the  scenes  of  his  unwearied  activity  in 

Eromulffating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
a  all  his  journeys  he  labored  to  establish 
new  churches  and  to  confirm  the  faith  of 
those  alroEidy  existing.  He  made  him- 
self useftil  to  the  churches  of  Antioch, 
Ephesus  and  Jerusalem,  by  instrucdnff 
them,  by  arranging  their  ceremonies,  and 
collecting  alms  for  the  poorer  members. 
The  churches  of  Phiiippi,  in  Macedonia, 
of  Corindi,  Galatia  and  Thessalonico,  hon- 
ored him  as  their  founder  ;  and  the  Epis- 
tles in  the  New  Testament,  which  he 
wrote  to  tiiese  churches,  and  to  the 
churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and 


Asia  Minor,  and  to  Rome,  show  the  pater- 
nal rehuion  in  which  he  stood  to  then, 
and  the  paternal  care  which  he  exenand 
over  them.  By  admitdng  the  Gentiles  to 
a  pardcipation  in  the  Uessings  of  Chris- 
tianity, without  requiring  them  to  sobnut 
to  the  Jewish  rites,  he  promoted  the  pnf- 
ress  of  Christianity  rar  more  than  & 
other  apostles,  who  at  firat  buitized  none 
but  their  own  counurmen.  But  this  con- 
duct exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews, 
who  persecuted  him  as  an  apostate ;  aod 
every  thing  at  Jerusalem  was  prepwed 
for  his  destruction.  In  the  60th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  after  laboring  with  un- 
wearied zeal,  for  more  than  twenty  yean» 
to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  be  boMly 
went  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money  which 
he  had  collected  for  the  suppoit  of  the 
oppressed  Chrisdans  in  Palestine.  He  was 
there  arrested  and  brou|^t  toCesafea, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  twa 
years  by  the  Roman  i^vemors,  Fesn» 
and  Felix.  The  fearless  spirit  with 
which  he  explained  his  whole  ooodoct, 
excited  the  same  admiration  which  had 
been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and 
among  the  wise  men  of  Athens  (wboe 
Dionysius,^the  Areopagite,  became  one  of 
his  adherents),  by  his  enthiisiaatic  elo- 
quence. Having  been  illegally  imprison- 
ed, he  appealed,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to 
the  emperor,  and  was  sent  to  Rome.  He 
was  shipwrecked  at  Maltafsee MelUa),  and 
in  the  spring  of  die  year  w2,  arrived  at  the 
capital  of  the  world.  He  viras  treated  with 
respect,  but  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  and 
gained  over  many  distinguished  Bjoamm 
to  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  certain  tfaM 
he  was  set  free  in  the  year  64 ;  tiut  die 
account  of  bis  further  travels  in  Spain, 
Britain,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  the  bonks 
of  Asia,  is  founded  solely  on  conjecture. 
In  the  year  66,  Paul  returned  to  Rome, 
was  again  arrested,  and  died  the  detfh  of 
tt  martyr.  The  history  of  no  apostle  is  sd 
rich  in  remarkable  events,  hanlafaips  and 
sufiferings,  as  that  of  this  great  man. 
Even  the  enemies  of  the  relig^  ftr 
which  he  lived  and  died,  could  not  deny 
the  gifts  of  his  mind,  his  deep  and  ejcten- 
sive  knowledge,  profound  understancfinc 
of  the  nature  of  reUgion,  richneas 
acuteness  of  tliou^ht, and  a  tafent  fori 
ing,  which  combined  elegance,  ^ 
ty  and  fervor. 

Paula,  Fraivcisde.    (See  JFVanriia  A 
Paula,) 
Paul  de  Loaivda,  St.    (See  JLoamitL) 
Paul  I,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Pi- 
ter HI  and  Catharine  U  (q.  v.),  wan  boaa 
in  1754.  His  father,  on  account  of  bis  dv- 
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like  of  Catharine,  would  Dot  acknowledge 
his  legitimacy ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ivan 
(q.  v.),  in  1763,  he  became  the  sole  remain- 
ing heir  to  the  crown,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  count  Panin  and  ^pi- 
ous. Uis  mother  treated  him  with  groat 
rigor,  and  kept  him  constantly  estranged 
from  public  affiiirs  during  her  life.  In 
3773;  he  married  a  princess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  who  died  soon  after,  and,  in 
1776,  he  married  a  princess  of  WQrtem- 
berg,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  late 
eraperor  Alexander  (q.  v.),  the  late  prince 
Constantine,  the  emperor  Nicholas,  and 
the  grand-prince  Michael,  and  several 
daughters,  among  whom  is  Anna,  wife 
of  we  present  prince  of  Orange.  In 
1780,  he  travelled,  with  his  wife,  under  the 
title  of  count  ofth^JVoiih,  in  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France  and  Holland,  and  after 
his  return  retired  to  his  usual  place  of  res- 
idence, the  palace  of  Gatschina,  and  was 
permitted  to  take  part  neither  in  civil  nor 
military  aftairs.  On  the  deatli  of  Catha- 
rine in  1796,  the  prince  was  finally  re- 
leased from  his  long  restraint;  and  the 
first  acts  of  his  government,  after  perform- 
ing the  obsequies  of  his  mother,  and  pay- 
ing the  last  honors  to  his  father,  were  dic- 
tated by  benevolent  intentions.  He  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  Persia,  and  liberat- 
ed the  Poles  who  were  in  confinement  in 
Russia.  But  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  for  forty 
years,  had  exercised  a  most  iujuriou  in- 
fluence upon  his  character,  and,  combined 
with  the  Miitural  violence  and  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  led  to  those  acts  of  despot- 
ism and  folly  which  stain  his  reign.  He 
joined  the  coalition  of  crowns  against 
France,  and  sent  100,000  men,  partly,  under 
Suwaroff  and  Korsakofi^  to  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  partly  to  Holland.  The 
Russian  arms  were  at  first  successful ;  but, 
after  the  defeat  at  Zjirich  (see  Massina)^ 
his  increasing  distrust  of  the  English  and 
Austrian  courts,  and  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  general  Bonaparte,  who  dismissed 
the  Russian  prisoners,  newly  clothed  and 
armed,  and  insinuated  new  suspicions  into 
the  mind  of  the  czar,  broke  ofiT  his  con- 
nexion with  the  coalidon.  Louis  XVIII, 
who  had  been  received  into  the  Russian 
territory  with  every  mark  of  attention,  and 
the  French  emigrants,  were  ordered  to 
quit  die  country.  Paul  had  caused  himself 
to  be  declaredgrand-master  of  the  knights 
of  Malta  (1798),  after  the  resignadon  of 
that  dignity  b^  the  liaron  Hompesch ;  but 
England,  havmg  conquered  the  island  in 
18(X),  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor.    Paul  therefore  laid  an  em- 


baigo  on  all  English  ^ships  in  the  Russian 
ports,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Swedish, 
Danish  and  Pnisnan  courts  to  enter  into  a 
convention  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  English  bv  sea.  His  internal  admin- 
istration was  characterized  by  amilar  traits 
of  impetuosity,  and,  in  many  cases,  of 
tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army 
(particularly  the  introduction  of  hair- 
powder  and  queues);  his  prohibition  against 
the  wearing  of  round  hats,  pantafoons, 
&c. ;  his  order  obliging  all  peisons  who 
met  him  in  the  streets  to  leave  their  car- 
riage and  prostrate  themselves  before  him ; 
and  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature,  excited 
general  discontent.  Other  measures,  of  a 
more  serious  character,  finally  produced  a 
conspiracy  amon^  the  nobles.  They  ex- 
cited mutual  suspicions  between  Paul  and 
his  sons,  and  Alexander  finally  consented 
to  assume  the  government,  until  the  mind 
and  health  of  his  fiither  were  restored. 
(See  Mexander.)  The  conspirators  enter- 
ed the  antechamber  of  the  emperor  in  St. 
Michael's  palace,  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
(March  11, 1801),  by  a  secret  passage,  and 
the  door  to  the  emperor's  cnamMrwas 
opened  by  the  ffuard,  who  was  deceived 
by  an  alarm  of  fire.  An  act  was  then 
read  to  him,  by  which  he  was  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  incapable  of  codducting  the 
fovemment,  and  siurender  it  to  Alexander, 
aul  cried  out,  *<  I  am  emperor,  and  will 
remain  so ;"  and  he  was  then  despatched 
by  the  conspfnttors.  Some  accounts  say 
that  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed,  with  his 
own  sash.  In  the  Russian  manifesto  on 
tlie  subject,  his  death  was  ascribed  to  ap- 
oplexy. (See  Chateaugiron's  M>tice  nor 
la  Mort  de  Paxd^  and  Can^s  JVbrthem  Sim^ 
nur.) 

Paul  of  Venice,  father,  a  celebrated 
ecclesiastic  and  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  whose  proper  name  viras  Pietro 
Sarpi,  was  bom  at  Venice,  August  14, 
1553,  and  was  die  son  of  a  merchant  of 
that  city.  He  entered  young  into  the  re- 
ligious order  of  the  Servites,  in  his  twen- 
tieth year  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
grand-duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecturer  on 
the  canon  law.  After  two  years,  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  and  became  provincial 
of  his  order.  He  was  afterwards  made 
procurator-general  of  the  Servites.  A 
treacherous  correspondent  having  be- 
trayed a  letter  of  father  Paul,  in  which  he 
had  observed,  that,  so  fiir  from  coveting 
the  dignities  of  the  court  of  Rome,  beheld 
them  in  abomination,  brought  on  him  the 
imputation  of  being  a  heretic,  while  his 
liberal  intercourse  with  eminent  Protes- 
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tants  contributed  to  increase  the  prgu- 
4rice8  thus  excited.  In  a  dispute  between 
the  pope  and  the  Venetian  government  on 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  immunities, 
father  Paul  showed  himself  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  answer  for  his  conduct; 
but  the  affiur  was  compromised.  To 
the  vengeance  of  his  political  enemies 
may  be  attributed  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  1607 ;  on  which  occasion  he  receiv- 
ed many  dangerous  wounds  from  a  band  of 
ruffians.  Father  Paul  employed  the  latter 
']rart  of  his  life  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  devel- 
oped the  intrigues  connected  with  the 
transactions  of  that  famous  assembly,  with 
a  degree  of  boldness  and  veracity,  which 
renders  the  work  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  productions  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  labors  of  father 
Paul  extended  to  various  branches  of 
knowledge ;  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the 
canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  ac- 
quaintance with  anatomy.  He  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  valves  of  the  veins 
which  contribute  to  facilitate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  He  died  January  14, 
1622,  and  is  said  to  have  expired  afler 
uttering  the.  words  Esto  perpetuOj  which 
have  been  construed  as  a  prayer  for  the 
prosperity  of  Venice.  The  history  of  the 
council  of  Trent  was  first  published  in 
London  in  1619,  having  been  transmitted 
to  this  country  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  resident  at  Venice,  sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  a  personal  friend  of  the  author.  The 
works  of  father  Paul  were  printed  at  Ve- 
rona, 1761  (8  vols.,  4to.),  and  at  Naples^ 
1790  (24  vols.,  8vo.). 

Paul  the  Deacon,  or  Paulus  Diac- 
ONDs,  also  called  Warnefridus,  and 
Paulus  Mo:¥achus,  was  bom  at  Friuli, 
in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  educated 
in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pa- 
via.  On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the 
last  king  of  the  Lombards,  by  CMirlemagne, 
he  retired  to  the  nionasterv  of  Monte  Cusi- 
uo,  where  he  took  the  habit  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Lombards ;  and,  as  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
mentions,  his  statements  arj  held  to  be 
generallv  correct.  It  is  contained  in  Mu- 
ratori's  Rerum  Italic,  Scriptores. 

Paul,  St.,  Vincent  de,  tlie  founder  of 
t]ie  priests  of  the  mission,  bom  in  France, 
in  1576,  studied  at  Toulouse,  and,  having 
been  captured  by  the  Turks,  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  slavery,  during  which 
he  converted  his  master.  On  his  return 
to  France,  he  became  parish  priest   at 


Ctichy,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  rich  andpiont 
lady,  founded  a  con^pi^gation  of  nuariona, 
the  members  of  which  vi^re  devoted  to 
preaching  to  the  poor,  and  peiibrming 
other  acts  of  benevolence  and  merey. 
Their  chief  seat  was  the  religioas  house 
of  St  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  whence  they  were 
called  Lazarites,  (q.  v.)  Vincent  de  Paid 
died  in  1660,  and  was  canonized  in 
1737. 

Paul,  Churches  or  St.  The  name 
of  St  Paul  belongs  to  two  celebrated 
churches,  one  in  Rome,  the  other  in  Lon- 
don. The  former,  which  stood  witboat 
the  walls  of  the  city,  was  burnt  July  15^ 
1823;  and  the  latter.  Wren's  celebrated 
work,  occupies  the  place  of  the  beaotifbl 
Gothic  cathedral  (consumed  in  the  great 
conflagration  of  1G66,  which  Ihiffdale  and 
Hollar  have  described).  The  church  at 
Rome,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  upon  the 
road  to  Ostia,  a  league  from  the  city,  was 
one  of  the  four  Basilicffi  of  Rome,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  remains  <k'  an- 
cient Christian  architecture.  The  first 
church  on  this  spot  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine,  at  the  request  of 
pope  Silvester,  upon  the  place  where  the 
apostle  Paul  was  buried.  The  emperor 
Theodosius  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  upon 
a  much  extended  plan  (the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  first  edifice  is  not  men- 
tionedj,  and  following  nopes  completed 
and  aaomed  it  Even  the  mosaics  upon 
the  outside,  the  work  of  Grecian  artkts, 
betrayed  their  eariy  origin :  the  interior  or- 
naments were  probably  likewise  the  woiIl 
of  Greeks,  who  had  fled  from  tlie  ioono- 
clasts,  and  taken  refuge  at  Rome.  Tlie 
multitude  of  magnificent  marble  pillars,  in 
the  interior  of  the  church ;  the  numerous 
paintings  upon  the  vealls ;  the  mocaics 
upon  the  principal  arch  of  the  central 
nave ;  the  rafters  left  yisible,  made,  as  re- 
port says,  of  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  the  floor, 
composed  of  various  kinds  of  maiUe, 
important  to  the  archeeologist  on  ac- 
count of  the  inscriptions  found  upon 
it ;  the  great  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
fice, and  a  door  of  1070  pounds  weight, 
cast  at  Constantinople, — ^gave  the  church  a 
very  distinguished  place  amon^  the  pub- 
lic edifices  at  Rome.  The  senes  of  like- 
nesses of  tlie  popes,  253  in  number,  which 
surrounded  the  interior  wall  of  the  princi- 
pal nave,  was  particularly  valuable.  All 
this  was  consumed  in  one  night  by  a  fire 
occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  woHc- 
mau  who  was  repairing  the  roofl  Tbe 
marble  pillars  were  partially  calcined 
and  so  far  injured,  that  very  few  of 
them  could  be  again  used  in  butkiiDg  * 
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The  woik  of  Nicola  del  Nicolai,  Detta 
JBanUea  di  &  PaoU  (Rome,  1815,  foL), 
gives  the  most  accurate  description  of 
this  buildiDg. 

SL  PaxtTs  Caikedra^'m  London,  upon  an 
eminence  to  the  north  of  the  Thame&  AAer 
several  attempts  to  repair  the  old  Gothic  ca- 
thedral on  the  same  spot  (burnt  in  1666), 
every  trace  of  it  was  removed,  and  a  new 
ibundation  laid  for  the  present  church. 
The  £i8t  stone  was  laid  June  21,  1675. 
Id  ten  years,  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  of 
the  side  aisles  were  completed,  together 
with  the  circular  porticoes  on  the  north 
nod  south  sides.  The  last  and  highest 
stone  of  the  building  was  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  lantern  in  1710,  and  soon 
aAer  the  queen  and  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  attended  service  in  the  church. 
The  whole  building  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one 
architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  one  mas- 
ter-mason, Thomas  Strong,  and  one  bishop 
of  London,  doctor  Henry  Compton.  The 
building  is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  Two. rows  of  massy  pillars 
divide  the  interior  into  a  have  and  side 
aisles.  The  west  front  towards  Ludgate 
flCreet  is  very  noble.  The  elevated  portico 
forming  the  grand  entrance  consists  of 
twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  up- 
per portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
inenL  The  entablature  represents,  in  relief, 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  a  work  of  ' 
Francis  Bird.  Two  turrets  adorn  the 
north-western  and  south-western  angles 
of  the  cathedral  Upon  the  south  front, 
which  corresponds  with  the  north,  is  a 
phoBnix  rang  from  the  flames,  with  the 
jnotto  Resurgam  (I  shall  rise  again).  The 
dome  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pojnts  of  sight  in  the  view  of  London. 
But  the  interior  decoration  of  this  build- 
ing does  not  correspond  with  its  exterior 
maffnificence.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble,  joined 
in  the  manner  of  a  larce  chess-board,  in- 
creasing thereby  the  reeling  of  vacancy 
which  mese  vast  unomamented  walls  ex- 
cite. Captured  flags  are  hung  in  various 
pans  of  the  dome  and  nave.  The  most 
favorable  view  of  the  interior  is  firom  the 
whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  dome.  Sir  James  Thomhill's  paint- 
ings, illustrative  of  the  roost  remarkable 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Paul,  can  be 
seen  to  most  advanta^  from  this  situa- 
tion. The  great  bell  is  tolled  only  on  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  royal  fami- 
Wv  of  the  lord-mayor,  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  of  the  dean  of  the  cathednL 


You  reach  the  ball  by  616  steps.  To 
break  the  uniformity  of  the  interior,  it  was 
suggested,  in  1790,  to  erect  in  the  interior, 
monuments  and  statues  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  The  first  was  in  memoiy  of  John 
Howard  (1796).  The  monument  of  Nel- 
son, who  is  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  middle 
of  the  building,  is  the  woik  of  Flaxman. 
There  are  monuments  also  to  sir  W. 
Jones^  eari  Howe,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  others.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  is  a  marble  slab,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin :  *<  Here  repoees  Christopher 
Wren,  the  builder  of  this  church  and  city, 
who  lived  for  more  than  90  years,  not  fov 
his  own,  but  for  the  public  good.  Read- 
er, dost  thou  seek  his  monument,  look 
around  thee."  (See  JVren,)  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  about  £1,500,000.  J. 
Gwilt  has  written  a  history  of  St  PauPs. 
In  the  Illustrations  of  the  public  Build- 
ings of  London  (with  historical  notices 
and  descriptions  of  each  buildinff),  by 
the  architects  J.  Briaon  and  A.  Pugin, 
we  find,  in  No.  I  (London,  1823),  St  Paul's 
church  represented  and  described. 
Paui.  Vbroztxse.  (See  CagUari)  ' 
Paulette.  The  hereditary  succession 
and  venality  of  almost  all  the  ofiices  in 
the  judicial  and  financial  departments 
was  an  abuse  deeply  interwoven  with  the 
whole  administration  of  ancient  France, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  dreadful  disor- 
dei«.  In  the  eariy  period  of  the  monarchy, 
offices  were  held  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  king;  the  consequence  was,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  monarch,  all  the  commis- 
sions on  which  the  offices  of  state  depend- 
ed expired.  Hence  it  was  neceesarv  for  a 
confirmation  firom  the  new  king  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  this  rule  was  regularly  observ- 
ed, particulariy  from  the  time  of  Heniy  II ; 
nevertheless,  the  manm  still  remained  in 
fi)rce,  which  Louis  XI  had  pronounced 
in  an  ordinance  of  1467,  that  no  officer 
should  be  discharged  but  on  his  own  vol- 
untary resignation,  or  upon  judgment  had 
against  him.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
Louis  XI  was  the  first  who  made  offices 
in  the  judicial  and  financial  departments 
venal ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  Louis  XII 
adopted  this  method  to  defiay  the  ex- 

rsnses  of  his  campaign  in  Italy.  Francis 
gave  a  new  character  to  the  offices  of 
the  tax-gatherera  by  selling  them,  so  that 
the  purchase-money  might  be  r^arded  as 
a  kind  of  security ;  and,  under  Hennr  II, 
this  venali^  was  extended  also  to  judicial 
stations.  Instead  of  the  former  high  of- 
fices, in  which  a  single  man,  as  grand 
baiUij  thUchalt  &.C.,  had  administered 
all  branches  of  public   power,  judicial 
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tribunals  were  erected  with  a  collegial  con- 
stitution {sieges  prMHaux),  in  which  the 
dignity  of  president  and  counsellor  was 
to  be  bought  with  money.  Under  the 
succeeding  reigns  of  Francis  II,  Charles 
E^  and  Ueniy  III,  this  arrangement  was 
continued,  although  both  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  parliaments  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it  The  universal 
venality  of  office  was  legally  confirmed 
by  an  ordinance  of  1597,  which  permitted 
all  officers  to  remgn  their  places  in  &vor 
of  a  third — a  thing  which  had  often  been 
done,  tbouffh  never  before  authorized 
by  law.  To  put  .an  end  to  the  ui^nt 
requests  for  reversions,  the  secretary, 
Charles  Paulet,  in  1604,  devised  the 
]>lan  of  granting  liberty  to  all  who  should 
])ay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  sixtieth,  or  one 
and  two  thirds  per  cent.,  of  the  income  of 
their  offices  (properly  called  antmel,  but 
from  its  inventor,  PauUUe),  to  transmit 
their  offices  to  their  heirBy  who  might 
either  hold  them  or  sell  them  again.  Un- 
der the  succeeding  reign,  the  abuse  of  this 
venality  of  office  became  gross.  If  the 
government  wanted  money,  a  number  of 
new  offices  were  created,  and  a  regular 
salary  from  the  treasuiy  affixed  to  them, 
which  was  to  be  viewed  as  the  interest  of 
the  purchase  money.  To  hold  out  further 
inducements  to  purchasers,  other  incomes^ 
such  as  iees  and  the  like^  were  added, 
which  generally  amounted  to  much  more, 
and  necessarily  iucreased  the  oppressive 
taxes  of  the  people.  Hence  the  current 
price  of  such  offices,  pardy  on  account  of 
the  fees  in  addition  to  the, salary,  and  part- 
ly on  account  of  the  consequent  influence 
and  honor,  was  much  bigger  tlian  the  sum 
paid  for  them  to  the  public  treasury. 
This  system  had,  moreover,  other  dis- 
advantages, besides  tlie  oppression  of  the 
]ieople.  It  closed  the  entrance  to  offices 
of  smte  against  all  who  had  no  rec- 
ommendation but  merit  It  augmented 
the  number  of  state-servants  beyond  all 
proportion  ;  it  brought  high  stations  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  and  faithless  men, 
and  drew  away  from  agriculture  and  trade 
the  capital  necessary  ior  their  prosperity. 
It  led,  finally,  to  the  undermining  of  the 
municipal  constitutions,  which  happened 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XlV ; 
for  when  no  more  public  offices  could  be 
established,  those  of  the  towns  were  arbi- 
trarily seized,  which  Iwd  formeriy  been 
filled  by  the  vote  of  all  the  freemen.  In 
vain  did  the  moi-e  worthy  ministers  strive 
to  cure  the  daily  increasing  evil ;  neces* 
flitv  constantly  dragged  them  back  to  the 
old  system.    In  1^»,  according  to  an 


timate  made  by  Colbert,  and  oomnnim- 
cated  to  the  government  by  Forbonnais 
Recherekeg  nur  Us  FmanttB  de  fhtmu  (An 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of 
Ftance) — ^it  appeared  that  there  were  45,790 
venal  offices  in  the  judicial  and  finandal 
departments,  the  duties  of  which  might  be 
as  easily  perfonned  by  6000.  The  sala- 
ries attached  to  them,  and  paid  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  were  estimated  at  OTer  8 
million  livres,  for  which  the  king  receiv- 
ed an  atmud  of  only  2,000^00a  The 
whole  amount  of  the  drain  wfaicfa  ffaey 
occasioned  on  the  people  was  estimated  at 
187i  millions,  and  the  conrent  price  of  the 
offices  at  near  420  milhoaa.  Colben  im- 
dertook  to  diminish  the  number  of  ofl&oe^ 
but  the  ware  and  extravagance  of  Louis 
XIV  compelled  his  successor  to  reaort  la 
the  same  means  for  proeuiing  money. 
From  1689  to  1695,294  millioDSwerer 
collected,  and  firom  1701  to  1709,496  i 
lions.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  diminish  the  evil,  but,  with  all  ils 
deleterious  effects,  it  continued  till  tba 
revolution. 

pAULiciANs.  In  the  diaina  of  tba 
Caucasus  and  TViunis,  which  unita  in 
Armenia,  a  few  of  the  ancient  ManiclHa- 
ans  (q.  v.)  and  Gnostics  were  remadiuDg 
in  the  eighth  century,  who  assumed  tlia 
name  of  PauUcimu^  fiom  Paul, 
leader,  to  save  tkemaelves  from  the  ]_ 
cutions  to  which  the  Manichyans 
always  exposed.  As  iconoclasiB,  iheY 
were  favored  or  persecuted  by  the  Grsek 
emperora,  according  as  the  latter  were  A- 
vonible  or  otherwise  to  the  wonhip  of 
images,  which  the  Manicheans  totally  re- 
jected. When  their  ManichaBism  vras  dis- 
covered, in  the  ninth  century,  they  wen 
subjected  to  violent  persecution.  Maoy 
of  them  were  put  to  death ;  othera  fled 
to  Mohammedim  countries,  and  aasiBftsd 
them  in  their  wan  against  the  Greeks. 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  attempts  at  tlie 
conversion  of  some  Paulicians  who  re- 
turned and  were  fixed  in  Thrace  by  Jolia 
Zimisces,  the  Greek  empmr,  were  as  oa- 
successful  as  the  persecuUons  had  bmm. 
When  the  crusades  had  opened  a  way  to 
the  middle  of  Europe,  difierent  compa- 
nies of  this  sect  passed  into  Bulgaria  by 
land,  and  othen  into  Italy  and  Spmm^  by 
water.  Their  sucoesson  have  sinee  ap- 
peared in  various  parts  of  Europe,  uoder 
different  names.  Of  PauliciaQ 
was  the  doctrine  of  those  devotees  i 
bling  the  Messalians  (q.  v.),  who 
called  BogomiiUs^  on  account  of  their  oobh 
stent  use  of  the  exfNnessionBbgiatZm  (in  Bul- 
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fifteenth  centiuy,  many  of  them  were 
burned  at  the  stake  in  Constantinople. 
(For  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Paulicians,  see 
Mtmiekamu.) 

Pauline;  princess  Borghese,  sister  to 
Napoleon.    (See  Bona^imrU.) 

Pauliitians,  or  Paolani.  (See  JUintifi 
fViars.) 

Paulus,  Heniy  Eberhard  Gottlob,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gians, professor  at  Heidelberg,  was  bom 
September  1,  1761,  at  Leonbeig,  near 
Stuttgart  He  studied  theology  at  Ti^buig- 
en,  and  devoted  himself,  with  much  zed, 
to  the  Oriental  languages.  In  1789,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental 
knj^ua^  at  Jena,  after  having  travel- 
led in  Germany  and  England.  Here  he 
was  occupied  entirely  witli  the  study  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  wrote 
his  Commentar  des  J^euen  T^tstamenU 
(1800,  4  vols. ;  new  edition,  1804).  He 
endeavored  to  ascertain  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament,  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  times  in  which  the  parts 
were  written,  as  his  Clams  on  the  Psalms 
and  Isaiah  prove  Meusel  enumerates 
all  his  wridngs  on  Oriental  literature.  In 
1794,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
chairs  of  theology.  In  1803,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Wtirzburg,  where  his 
consistorial  labors  prevent^  him  from 
pursuing  his  literary  researches,  and, 
after  some  time,  when  the  Protestant  Ac- 
uity in  Wiirzburg  was  abolished,  he  was 
qipointed  a  counsellor  of  ecclesiastical 
a£&irs  and  public  instruction  in  Bamberg, 
Nuremberg  and  Anspach  successively. 
At  length,  he  was  restored  to  the  academ- 
ic life,  by  being  appointed  professor  of 
exegesis  and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  In  1819,  he 
established  his  Sophronkon — a  historical, 
poUdcal  periodical,  for  the  service  of 
church  and  state.  It  wa^  received  with 
neat  applause  both  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants..  The  university  of 'Freiburg 
gave  him  the  de^e  of  doctor  of  laws,  in 
consequence  of  his  critique  on  the  &mous 
process  of  Fonk.  In  1825,  he  began  a  theo- 
logical periodical — Der  Denkgutubige  (the 
thinking  Believer) — and,  in  1827,  another 

latter,  he  strives  to  show  the  true  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; 
in  the  former,  the  harmony  of  reason  with 
the  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  aim  of  all  bis  inquiries. 
Paulus  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ration- 
alist party  in  Germany ;  he  is  disdnguish- 
ed  for  unshaken  probity,  unrelazed  and 
fe^leas  zeal  for  truth. 


Pauper  CoLomES.  (See  Cbfonsef,  Pau- 
per.) 

Paupeeism.  '^  It  has  been  computed^" 
says  doctor  Franklin,  "  by  some  political 
arithmeticians,  that,  if  eveiy  man  and 
woman  would  work  four  hours  each  day 
in  something  useful,  that  labor  would  pro- 
duce BufScient  to  procure  all  the  necessa* 
ries  and  comforts  of  life ;  want  and  mise- 
ly  would  be  banished  from  the  world,  and 
the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  would 
be  leisure  and  pleasure."  When  we 
estimate  what  a  man  will  do  in  four 
hours,  we  necessarily  suppose  a  certain 
rate  of  production;  and  this  ra\e  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  strength, 
skill,  industry  and  implements  of  the 
workman.  The  doctoPs  political  arith- 
metician, however,  probably  supposes  the 
ordinary  rate  of  productiveness.  In  re- 
gard to  consumption,  the  disproportion 
between  men  is  still  greater.  Compare 
the  costly  collection  of  materials  employ- 
ed for  the  support  of  the  inmate  o^a  pal- 
ace and  the  scanty  supplies  of  the  inmate 
of  a  hut.  The  estimate,  therefore,  must 
suppose  an  average  rate  of  consumption, 
as  well  as  of  production.  Perhaps,  thus 
understood,  it  is  true.  We  may  go  a  step 
fiirther,  and  safely  say,  that  the  products 
of  labor  in  every  civihzed  community,  at 
the  present  actual  degree  of  skill  and  in- 
dustiy,  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  com- 
petence to  all  What,  then,  hinders  all  the 
world  from  enjoying  competence,  happi- 
ness and  content,  as  far  as  provisions  and 
acconmiodations  for  living  are  concerned  ? 
Two  great  obstacles,  viz.  the  one,  that 
labor  is  not  eaually  shared  by  all;  the 
other,  that  the  labor  of  all  is  not  eaually 
well  rewarded.  These  two  causes  always 
have  prevented  that  universal  competence 
which  philanthropists  desire,  and  to  pro- 
mote which,  in  some  desree,  is  die  great 
object  of  their  labors.  They  aim  to  ena- 
ble as  many  persons  as  possible  to  com- 
mand the  means  of  support  upon  those 
terms  which  the  prevaihng  laws,  habits 
and  customs  of  society  impose.  In  every 
socie^,  the  means  of  living  of  different 
descriptions  are  estimated,  by  general  con- 
sent, at  certain  rates ;  whatever  a  man  can 
do  towards  supplying  his  own,  or  the 
general  consumption,  and  whatever  is 
comprehended  in  the  mass  of  this  con- 
sumption, is  estimated  at  a  certam  value 
or  rate.  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to  pro- 
tect each  one  in  the  jtossession  of  his  part 
of  the  general  stock,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  necesaty  of  parting  with  it  without 
receiving  an  equivalent  To  enable  every 
one  to  command  a  competence,  the  main 
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requisites  are,  to  enable  him  to  ezchance 
his  labor  for  the  things  which  he  neecus, 
and  to  make  him  willing  to  labor  for  tho 
means  of  support  One  great  purpose  of 
a  lar^  pan  of  the  social  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  public  schools,  and  the  insti- 
tutions for  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, is  to  make«  him  willing  and  able  to 
earn  his  living.  The  laws,  moreover, 
often  make  provinon,  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  well>oraered  community  universally 
prescribe,  that  young  men  should  be  edu- 
ciited  to  some  employment.  In  the  very 
elaborate  examinations  which  took  place 
in  Ebgland,  in  1816,  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and 
crimes,  all  the  facts  disclosed,  and  opin- 
ions expressed,  tended  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  poverty  and  crime  depend- 
ed almost  wholly  on  the  character  and 
habits  acquired  by  the  younff.  No  ad- 
vafltages  of  climate,  soil  and  situation, 
will  {*3cure  a  people  fiom  the  evils  of 


pauperism,  and  its  consequence,  crime. 
Some  of  the  most  salubrious  and  fruitful 
countries  abound  in  both.  Scotland  has 
few  paupers  compared  with  Ireland,  which 
is  more  fruitful  and  more  easily  cultivated. 
The  causes  of  pauperism  lie  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  populftfion,  and  the  only  pre- 
ventive is  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  pauperism  of  England  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, m  a  great  measure,  to  the  reck- 
less and  improvident  habits  of  its  laborine 
poor.  But  the  greatest  prudence,  united 
with  the  greatest  industry  on  the  part  of 
the  poorer  classes,  will  not  always  save 
them  from  want  This  is  frequendy  the 
case  in  En^nd,  where  wagc»  are  low 
compared  with  the  expenses  of  living,  so 
that  an  ordinaiy  laborer  often  cannot,  in 
the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can  do  the 
greatest  amount  of  labor,  save  any  thing 
against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or  sick- 
ness ;  and  the  children  or  suffering  par- 
ents must  sufter  with  them.  The  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  such  is.  By  what  means 
shall  iheir  present  distress  be  relieved? 
The  economists  of  the  new  school  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called),  namely,  that  of  Mr. 
Mahhus,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  McCuUoch,  and 
others,  say  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhor- 
rent to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  the- 
ory, which  cannot  enter  into  the  laws 
or  habits  of  any  people,  until  human  na- 
ture shall  be  sunk  ihto  brutal  hard-heart- 
edness.  The  dictates  of  religion,  con- 
science and  compassion  enjoin  upon  us 
to  give  relief;  and  the  only  questions  prac- 
tically discussed  relate  to  the  mode  and  de- 


cree of  the  assistanee  to  be  afibrded,  and 
Uie  measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
for  reclaiRVDg  such  as  bring  their  nnay 
upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleneA. 
The  two  fpieat  objects  are — remedy  of 
present  sufieringand  {irevention  of  future; 
and  these  two  objects  are  very  much 
blended,  for  it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  ad- 
minister succor  as  not  to  encourage  idle- 
ness or  vice.  In  the  case  of  young  sub- 
jects of  relief,  the  greatest  charity  is  that 
which  is  directed  to  the  forming  of  good 
habits,  and  giving  them  instructioD  in  us^ 
ful  arts.  With  older  sufcgeccs  there  m  rerj 
little  hopeof  any  greatamelioration  oTcfasr- 
acter.  But  even  with  these,  a  regard  to  the 
influence  upon  their  habits  is  constandy 
to  be  kept  in  view  in  admiaisteiiDg  to 
their  present  wants.  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  ia- 
bcn*,  and  thus  contribute,  as  for  as  ifossi- 
ble,  to  their  own  support  How  to  em- 
ploy them  to  advantage,  is  a  veiy  impor- 
tant inquiry,  and  no  general  rale  can  be 
rBcribed.  In  some  disdicts,  they  anay 
best  employed  in  woricing  on  a  large 
form.  Another  method  is,  to  let  out  tbnr 
services  to  persons  who  will  contract  for 
their  support  This  mode  should  be 
practised  with  caution,  and  with  proper 
provision  for  the  humane  treatment  cyf  tbs 
laborers.  As  to  the  sick  and  infinn,  the  reft 
of  tlie  community  are  bound  to  auppoft 
them,  by  a  just  assessment  of  the  expeawea 
Charity  should  be  so  administavd  to  the 
poor  as  not  to  make  it  preferable  to  the 
gaining  a  subsistence  by  individual  efibnk 
PAUSAinAs;  a  Greek  topographical  wri- 
ter, who  flourished  during  the  reignaof 
Adri&n  and  the  Antonines.  If  he  is  the 
rhetorician  or  grammarian  who  ia  nea- 
tioned  under  tUs  name,  he  was  a  aatiiv 
of  CfBsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Herodea  Attkaa. 
He  taught  at  Athens,  and  afterwanb  ai 
Rome,  where  he  died.  His  account  ef 
Greece,  a  kind  of  journal  of  his  tiaTclt» 
in  which  he  describes  every  thing  ra- 
markable — temples,  theatres,  ttMnfas^  sMh 
ues,  pictures,  monuments  of  every  soit, 
&c. — ^is  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiqfaft- 
rian.  His  style  is  sometimes  careiesB,  and 
sometimes  anectedly  formed  on  more  an- 
cient writers ;  and  the  work  is  liill  of  fo- 
bles  which  are  connected  with  the  oiifecn 
that  he  describes.  For  this  reason,  Scai- 
ger  called  him  Or€tcukrum  ommton  sna- 
aaeinimiu;  but  the  foUest  confidence  nny 
be  put  in  Pausanias  where  he  speaks  si 
an  eye-wimess.  His  work  has  been  edih 
ed  by  Kuhn  (Leipsic,  1696,  foboi  Fna« 
(Leipsic,  1794—1797,  4to.),  SibefiB(Ldp- 
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lie,  1622)  4  trdl8.)f  the  latest  edition  is 
tfaatofJBekker  (Berlin,  1826).  The  French 
translation  by  Claviei'  and  others  (Paris, 
1814^1821)  contains  the  Oteek  text  ond 
notefl^  in  seven  volumes.  We  have  an 
English  translation  by  Taylor. 

Pausanias;  a  Lacedemonian  general, 
son  of  Cleombrotos,  and  nephew  of  Ije- 
onidas.  He  was  appointed  guardian  of 
his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  l/coni- 
das,  during  his  minority ;  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity, was  at  the  head  of  the  government 
during  the  absence  of  the  other  king. 
When  Mardonius  invaded  Greece  with  a 
large  army  of  Persians,  Pausanias  march- 
ed against  him  as  general  of  the  allied 
forces  of  Greece,  deceived  bis  enemy  by 
a  feigned  retreat,  and  totally  defentcd  him 
ID  the  battle  of  Platsa  (B.  C.  479).  He 
then  advanced  to  Thebes,  which  bad  de- 
serted the  cause  of  Greece,  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  surrender  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party,  and  caused  them  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. His  moderation,  which  had  been 
admired  during  the  campaign  against 
Mardoniiis,  now  gave  way  to  arrogance 
and  overbearing  impetuosity.  To  him- 
self alone  he  ascribed  the  victory  at  Pla- 
tsa,  and  ofiered  a  golden  tripod  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  with  ^aii  in- 
scription representing  himself  as  Uie  sole 
conqueror,  lie  became  sdll  more  insup- 
portable aHer  having,  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  Greek  fleet,  delivered  the  Grecian 
cities,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  Cyprus 
also,  and,  finally,  Byzantium  itself,  the 
key  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Persinn  yoke. 
While  Aristides  and  Cimon,  who  com- 
manded under  him,  won  the  hearts  of  all 
bv  their  affability,  PauKanias  abutted  the 
allies,  and  considered  the  Spartans  as  the 
ruling  nation  among  the  Greeks.  At 
leneth,  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  Xerxes,  and  conceived  tlie  desiign  of 
making  himself  master  of  Greece.  He 
reston^  to  Xerxes,  without  ransom,  many 
distinguished  Persians,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  Byzantium,  openly  re- 
nounced the  mannere  and  customs  of  the 
Spaitans,  adopting  Persian  habits  and  the 
Persian  costume,  and  carried  things  so  &r, 
that  the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  no 
longer  be  suppressed .  The  Spartans  sum- 
moned him  home ;  but  hardly  Was  he  ac- 
quitted in  consideration  of  his  rank  and 
services,  when  he  betook  himself  again  to 
Byzantium,  under  the  pretence  of  taking 
part  in  the  campaign.  Being  compelled 
fay  the  Athenians  to  leave  the  city,  he 
went  to  Cok>nfe,  in  Troes,  and  entered  into 
fresh  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of 
Greece.     He  was   once  more  recaUed 
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and  imprisoned ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  against  him,  was  again  liberated, 
under  promise  to  appear  whenever  he 
should  be  summoned.  But  he  entered 
into  new  negotiations  with  the  Persian 
king.  To  secure  himself  against  detec- 
tion, he  had  obtained  from  Artabazus  a 
f)romi8e  to  put  to  deadi  the  bearers  of  his 
etters.  The  suspicions  of  one  Arffilius, 
whom  he  sent  on  this  errand,  being 
awakened,  lie  opened  the  letter  intrusted 
to  him,  fbimd  h).s  suspicions  confinned, 
and  gave  information  of  the  fact  to  th« 
ephori.  In  order  to  procure  full  proof, 
they  directed  Argilius  to  take  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Tsnarus,  as  if 
fearing  for  his  life.  As  soon  as  Pausanias 
heard  of  the  circumstance,  he  hastened  to 
meet  him.  They  entered  into  a  conver- 
sation, which  disclosed  to  the  ephori, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  place,  tlie 
guilt  of  Pausanias.  The  ephori  now  re- 
turned to  Sparta,  determined  to  punish 
him  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law. 
Pausanias,  having  been  informed,  on  the 
way,  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  took 
refuge  at  the  feet  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus. 
But  his  indignant  mother  brought  the  first 
stone  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  temple. 
The  people  followed  her  example,  and 
the  unhappy  prisoner,  being  thus  walled 
up,  died  of  hunger.  He  was  buried  be- 
fore the  temple,  and  the  anger  of  the  god- 
dess was  ap|)ea8ed  by  the  erection  of  two 
bronze  statues. 

Pausilippo  ;  a  hill  near  Naples,  with  a 
large  and  beautiful  grotto  {la  grotta  di 
Pausilippo ).  This  is  a  straight  passage  cut 
through  the  rock,  from  Naples  to  Puzzu- 
oli,  80  or  90  feet  high,  from  24  to  30  wide, 
and  about  1000  paces  long.  Through  the 
deep  night  of  this  grotto,  which  is  high 
and  wide,  but  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  passes  the  daily  travel  of  a  very 
populotis  district.  A  powerful  echo  fix)m 
the  roof  increases  the  rumbling  noise  of 
the  passage.  This  cavern,  of  which  so 
many  fables  were  related  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  probably  hewn  out  before  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  at  firet  only  as  a 
quarry,  but  afterwards^  continued  through 
the  hill.  Alfonso  I  (1449—1458)  enlarged 
it.  It  was  subsequently  made  broader 
and  higher,  paved,  and  provided  with  air- 
holes. The  whole  rock  is  firm,  and  has 
nevc^-  been  shaken  by  earthquakes.  In 
the  centre,  there  is  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin 
Maiy ;  over  the  grotto,  are  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  and  of  what  is  called  VirgiT^ 
tomb.  Since  1822,  the  Austrian  troops 
have  constructed  a  road  over  the  Pausi^ 
lippo  to  Puzzuoli,  by  which  the  passage 
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through  the  grotto  is  avoided.  In  the 
course  of  this  work,  a  grotto  was  found  at 
the  summit  of  the  Pausilippo,  which  is 
probably  the  crypta  Pautifypana  of  the 
ancients,  the  name  which  is  now  siven  to 
what  Seneca  called  the  crypia  JreapoU- 


Pauw,  Ck>rneIiuB  d&Jboni  at  Amster- 
dam in  1739,  died  in  1799,  canon  at  Xan- 
ten,  in  Cleves,  was  a  writer  of  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  but  led  away  by  a  love 
of  theory  and  unfounded  apoculadons. 
His  Reckarchei  pldbtofihiquet  nor  U9 
€!rec9y  9W  Us  AmhicaxM^  and  sur  let 
Egyptiem  d  U»  Chinoiaf  were  published 
together  in  7  vols.,  8vo.,   at  Pari%   in 

Pavemeitt  of  the  Streets.  If  this  im- 
portant invention  is  not  of  recent  date,  its 
Era!  use  is  comparatively  recent.  No 
European  city,  Rome  only  excepted, 
^ved  streets  till  towards  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.  More  mention  is 
made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved 
highways  than  streets,  which  Beckroann, 
in  his  History  of  Inventions,  ascribes,  how- 
ever, to  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
latter  were  probably  paved  by  the  citizens, 
each  taking  the  part  before  his  own  house, 
80  that  the  government  was  not  required 
to  make  provision  for  this  purpose.  Isio- 
dore  says  that  the  Carthaguians  were  the 
first  people  who  had  pavM  streets^  which 
were  soon  imitated  by  the  Ronu^;  but 
long  before  that  time  Semiramis  paved 
highways,  os  her  own  vain-^orious  in- 
scription, preserved  by  Strabo,  asserts. 
At  Thebes  the  streets  were  under  the  care 
of  telearchs,  who  provided  for  repairing 
and  cleaning  them.  Eparoinondas's  being 
appointed  to  the  office  rendered  it  honora- 
ble and  sought  for,  whilst  before  it  had 
been  contemned,  and  for  that  very  reason 
given  to  that  great  general.  Jerusalem 
seems  not  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times 
of  Agrippa,  accordinff  to  Joseph  us.  When 
Rome  was  first  paved  is  not  exactlfy  ascei^ 
tained,  though  many  antiquarians  consider 
it  to  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  citv 
578,  according  to  a  passage  of  Livy,  which 
admits,  however,  of  several  explanations. 
The  ediles  at  first  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  streets ;  at  a  later  pe^od  par- 
ticular officers  called  curtUores  imiruiii. 
Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side 
walks,  are  found  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Of  modem  cities,  Paris  is  gene- 
lally  mentioned  as  having  the  oldest  pave- 
ment ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova,  in 
Spain,  was  paved  about  850  A  D.  by  Ab- 
derrahman  II,  who  also  brought  water  to 
the  city  in  leaden  pipes.    Paris  was  not 


pavod  in  the  twelfth  eentoiy,  for  Si^oii, 
physician  and  historian  of  Philip  II,  idb 
us  that  the  fcini^  standing  at  his  window, 
and  disgusted  with  the  dutt  and  diit 
thrown  up  by  the  vebicks,  renolved  10 
pave  the  street,  for  which  ordaB  wck 
issued  in  1184 ;  and  this  is  confinned  fay 
several  historians.  It  is  obtain  that  nasf 
streets  of  Paris  were  not  paved  even  in 
1641.  All  historians,  allow  that  Loadoo 
was  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the  eleveoA 
century.  It  is  not  eeitaio  when  it  was 
first  paved;  probably  the  paving  look 
plane  bv  degrees.  Holboro  wan  fiiat  pav- 
ed in  1417,  uie  great  Smithfield  market  nil 
until  1614.— The  fint  pavement  of  modem 
cities  was  generally,  though  not  always 
very  bad,  as  it  is  even  now,  in  the  ^eaeff^ 
ality  of  small  piacesi  as  the  traveller  can 
tesd^  who  has  beenjolled  throu^  iht 
small  towns  of  the  £uropeaa  cooiinenL 
That  the  Romans  knew  what  good  pava- 
ment  was^  is  proved  by  the  atili  enmmg 
via  triumpkalUt  beautiflillv  paved  with  ba- 
salt Of^late,  pavements  have  been  wch 
improved ;  stones  have  been  squared  ao  an 
better  to  fit  each  other,  or  the  bUijum 
have  been  macadamized.  In  Geiwawiy, 
where  coaches  often  enter  the  large  gMa- 
ways  of  the  houses,  and  on  stone  pase- 
ment  shake  the  whole  building;  paving 
with  square  wooden  bloefca^  cat  fietn  il» 
knotty  parts  of  a  tree,  and  prasentiBg  fUm 
ends  of  the  grain  uppennoet,  lies  been 
adopted  with  sreat  success.  Lately  kea 
pavement  has  been  proposed  in  T 
oyster  shells  have  been  tried  as  ] 
in  New  Orleans.  (For  more  i 
see  Beckmann^  ™^  ^MiwnlawM,) 

Pavia,  (anciendy  TSamem)  in  the  uam- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom,  lies  on  the  Ib- 
sino,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Po;  kt 
4SP  10  N^  Ion.  9^  9"  E4  population  UlJSl 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  nie  ths 
palaces  Hezzabarba,  Bellisoou  end  Beia^ 
and  the  new  cathedrsL  The  unrmsiy 
is  said  to  have  been  institnted  by  C 
magne.  In  1770,  it  received  a  new  < 
zation,  and  in  1317  was  revived,  ^ 
13  colleges.  It  has  about  800 1 
observatoiy,  anatomical  theatre,  &C.  Tbe 
citadel  is  built  in  the  ohi  s^le.  Pavaaw 
at  pne  time  the  residence  or  the  ki^gs  of 
Lombardy.  In  1525^  Fimncis  I  (q^  vJ  w 
made  prisoner  by  the  emperar  <%aiiai  T 
ai  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Tba  Cvakmmm 
monastery  (Ia  C€rU§a)  here  la  the  fiBotf 
in  Italy. 

Pavilion,  at  Brighton,  England;  • 
building  erected  in  1784  fiir  the  fkm 
prince  of  Wales.  It  was  a  fitv  ' 
dence  of  George  IV,  and  its  1 
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tioiefl  oeetm  in  eomiexioD  with  impoftuit 
measores  agitated  there.    (See  Bngtdon,) 

Fawh-Housks.  {Qee  Lomharda,) 

Pawtuckxt  ;  a  poat-town,  Bristol  coun- 
ty, MaflsacbuaettB^  four  mileanortb-eaat  of 
Frovideoce,  Rhode  Island ;  population  in 
1B90,  1458.  It  IB  finely  situated  on  the 
Alls  of  Pawtucket  river,  near  the  Black- 
Atone  canal,  and  has  eztensiye  and  flour- 
ishing manuftctures. 

Pats  db  Vauh,  Waadtlaztd,  or  Waadt; 
one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
ey^  which  has  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  S., 
rnmce  ota  the  W.,  Neufcb4tel  on  tlie  N., 
aad  Fribuig  and  Berne  on  the  E. ;  square 
miles,  1181 ;  population  (1827),  178,880,  of 
which  6000  were  Germans  and  die  rest 
French;  CalvinistB,  175,850.  The  capi- 
tal is  IjBusanne.  (q.  v.)  This  canton  is  not 
Milv  one  of  the  lai^gest  and  most  populous 
of  me  confederacy,  but,  according  to  8i- 
mond,^  the  one  in  which  the  advantages 
of  education  are  most  generally  enjoyed. 
Crimes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The 
legislative  body  consists  of  180  tnemben, 
9  of  whom  constimte  the  executive.  .  Jus- 
dee  is  administered  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  district  courts,  and  the  supreme 
court  at  Lausanne.  l*he  soil  is  fertile  and 
'Vtell  cultivated ;  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  orchard  fruits  and  the  wine 
pape;  the  Ryff  wine  and  the  vin  de  ia 
C6U  are  celebrated.— The  Vaud  formerly 
belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  from 
^MHhom  it  was  conquered  by  Berne.  In 
1803,  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepen- 
dent canton.  In  December,  1 830,  the  pojp- 
ular  voice  demanded  a  revision  of  the 
constitution ;  a  committee  was  accordiog- 
Ir  formed  for  this  purpose,  but  its  disposi- 
ttons  did  not  meet  the  public  views,  and  a 
general  rising  took  place.  Eight  thousand 
petitioners,  wiUiout  arms,  assembled  at 
Lausanne,  but,  on  receiving  assurances  of 
reform,  dispersed  without  committing  vio- 
lence.   (See  Switxerkmd,) 

Pazzi,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dis- 
liDguished  femilies  in  the  Florentine  re- 
pablK,  is  celebrated  for  its  connexion  with 
tfae  cons^racy  of  1478,  of  which  it  be- 
came the  victim.  Jealousjr  of  the  power 
of  the  Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  disappointed  tover  to  inflame  Francis 
Pazzi,  the  author  of  tfae  conspiracy, 
against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival,  wIm> 
bad  privately  married  Camilla  CaftrellL 
Francis  Pazzi,  rash,  haugb^  and  vindic- 
live,  resolved  to  avenge  this  oflfonce,  and 
the  humiliations  of  hki  family,  by  the  de- 
einiction  of  the  Medici.  Bernard  BandiiiS, 
who  abo  hated  the  Medici,  was  his  fint 


confidant  Aware  that  the 
power  of  the  Medici  was  viewed  with  dis^ 
like  by  the  pope,  Siztus  IV,  they  ac- 
quainted his  son,  Jerome  Riario,  the  friend 
of  Pazzi,  of  their  design  of  assassinating 
Lorenzo  and  bis  brother  Julian  of  Medioiy 
and  introducing  a  new  form  of  govemmeiit, 
and  wished  through  him  to  gain  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pope.  The  latter  promised 
his  aid,  and  Francis  Salviati,  archbishop  of 
Pisa,  the  enemy  of  the  Florentines  and  isi 
Lorenzo  de'  fliedici,  also  joined  them. 
James  Pazzi,  uncle  of  Francis,  and  a 
peaceful  and  prudent  oitizeo,  was  per- 
suaded by  Montesecco,  the  general  of  the 
pope,  to  take  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
Wmie  Charies  Manfredi,  count  of  Faenza, 
was  sick,  the  conspirators,  without  exciting 
the  suspicion  of  the  Medici,  collected  a 
number  of  troops  for  their  defence.  They 
resolved  to  murder  both  the  Medici  at  a 
festival  Their  project  was  twice  frus- 
trated by  the  absence  of  Julian ;  and  the 
96th  of  April,  1478,  the  day  in  which  reli- 
gious service  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Reparata,  was  next  fixed 
upon  for  the  execution  of  their  designsL 
The  sound  of  the  bell,  at  the  moment 
the  priest  raised  the  host,  was  to  be  the 
signal ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  Mon- 
tesecco refiised  to  pollute  the  sacred 
place.  The  work  was  now  committed  to 
Anthony  of  Volterra,  and  Stephen,  a  priest, 
two  weak  men.  Lorenzo  und  a  laige 
number  of  people  were  already  assembled 
in  the  church,  but  Julian  was  not  present. 
Francis  Pazzi  and  Bandini  went  and  per- 
suade him  to  attend  the  mass.  On  the 
way  to  the  church  they  conversed  with 
him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
Frauds  Pazzi  several  times  embraced 
him,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  was  not 
clothed  in  armor.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  church,  they  placed  him  between 
themselves,  ami  Anthony  of  Volterra  and 
Stephen  stattooed  themselves  by  the  side 
of  Lorenzo.  At  the  second  sound  of  die 
bell,  Francis  Pazzi  stabbed  Julian  with 
such  violence  as  to  wound  himself.  Ban- 
dini murdered  Nori,  the  fnend  of  Julian. 
Anthony  and  Stephen  attacked  Lorenzo^ 
but  only  gave  him  a  slight  woimd  in  the 
neck,  ne  escaped  into  the  sacristy. 
Francis  end  Bandini,  who  undertook  to 
pursue  him,  were  prevented.  Many  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  in  the  crowd,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was 
defended  by  the  pnests  from  the  popular 
fury.  Bandini  fled.  Francis,  aner  an 
untoccessful  attempt  to  rouse  the  people 
to  insurrection,  fiunt  from  loss  of  blood 
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unuB  forced  to  Beturn  home.  Salviati  and 
James  Poggio  at  the  head  of  about  100 
Perugians,  had  proceeded  to  the  palace  to 
take  possession  of  it;  but  Ciesar  Petnicci, 
the  gonfalonier,  suspecting  their  designs, 
summoned  the  guards,  and  occupied  the 
upper  story.  The  Perugians  were  acci- 
dentally shut  up  in  a  hall  which  could  not 
be  opened  from  within,  and  the  Floren- 
tines easily  seized  the  archbishop  and  ma- 
ny of  the  conspirators.  Some  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot ;  others  were  hang- 
ed from  the  windows,  and  aflerwards 
tlirown  into  the  streets.  The  enraged  pop- 
ulace seized  Francis  Pazzi  in  his  house, 
dragged  him  naked  through  the  streets, 
and  hanged  him,  with  70  others,  at  the 
windows  of  the  palace.  James  Pazzi, 
who  was  riding  through  the  streets  calling 
the  people  to  arms  and  liberty,  was  ston- 
ed from  the  palace  of  the  signoriOf  and, 
finding  no  ailherents,  fled  to  the  Apen- 
nines, where  he  was  recognised  by  a 
peasant,  carried  back  to  Florence,  and 
lianged  with  Renatus  Pazzi.  The  peo- 
ple took  his  body  from  the  family  tomb, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fields.  The  corpse 
was  again  buried,  and  again  disinterred  by 
the  people,  and  thrown  into  the  Amo. 
Banoini  had  fled  to  Coustantinople  ;  but 
he  was  surrendered  by  the  sultan,  Baja- 
zet,  and  executed  with  Anthony  of  Vol- 
terra  and  Stephen,  who  had  fled  to  a 
monastery.  "^Napoleon  Frances),  and  Wil- 
liam Pazzi,  who  was  innocent,  and  was 
brother-in-law  of  Lorenzo,  both  escafjcd 
the  rage  of  the  populace.'  But  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  Bianca, 
the  latter  was  banished  to  his  villa  for  life. 
The  former  disappeared,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  The  rest  of  the  family 
were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dungeons 
of  Volterra.  Montesecco  was  beh^ed, 
and  the  cardinal  was  sent  back  by  Lo- 
renzo, with  many  apologies,  to  Rome. 

Pe  ;  a  Chinese  word,  indicating  north ; 
for  instance,  Pe-King  (northern  resi- 
dence). 

Pea  [piium  satwum).  The  native  coun- 
try of  the  pea  is  unknown,  but  it  is  com- 
monly referred  to  tl^e  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  lieen  cultivated  from  remote  antiqui- 
tVj  and  is  now  universally  diffused,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culina- 
ry plants.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  fami- 
ly lefi[umino8iK.  The  root  is  annual ;  the 
stem  herbaceous,  divided  oflen  from  the 
base  into  several  cylindrical  weak 
branches,  trailing  upon  the  ground,  un- 
less support  is  afforded ;  the  leaves  are 
pinnate,  provided  at  base  with  large  stip- 
ules, and  terminated  witli  tendrils ;  the 


flowers  are  axillary,  usually  djaposed  m 
clusters  upon  a  common  peduncle,  and  of 
a  whitish,  or,  sometimes,  reddish  or  pur- 
ple color ;  they  are  succeeded  by  oblopg 
and  almost  cylindrical  pods.  The  varie- 
ties which  have  been  produced  bjculiirt- 
tion  are  very  numerous,  and  difler  in  the 
color  of  their  flowers,  their  number,  and 
that  of  the  seeds,  the  time  of  ripening, and 
in  stature,  some  being  low  plants  of  afew 
inches,  and  others  attaining  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  Some  varieties  have 
pods  destitute  of  the  coriaceous  inner  fihn, 
which  admits  of  their  being  boiled  entire, 
and  served  up  in  the  same  manner  as  kid- 
ney-beans. Peas  are  nutritio us,  and,  espe- 
cially when  green,  form  an  agreeable  arti- 
cle of  food  to  most  persons.  When  ripe 
they  are  used  for  soup,  and  are  prepaied 
by  freeing  them  from  the  husks,  and  split- 
ting tliem  in  mills  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  are  sometimes  groui^  inlo 
flour,  which  is  mixed  viith  thatfroniwbeit 
by  bakers,  but  the  bread  is  rendered  beavj 
and  unwholesome.  With  rye-flour,  how- 
ever, in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth,  ibej 
are  saTd  to  aflbnl  a  palatable  and  nourishjog 
bread.  Green  peas  are  among  the  eariies 
products  pf  the  garden,  and  a  succesooa 
may  be  kept  up  tJiroughout  the  season  bj 
sowing  at  diflerent  fwriods  of  time.  A 
second  species,  llie  pisum  marUaam, 
grows  wild  on  the  sea-shore,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  northern  pans  of  the  D. 
States.  It  resembles  in  fomi  the  preced- 
ing, and  has  large  reddish  or  purple  flow- 
ers, disposed  in  racemes.  The  seeds  an 
bitter  and  disagreeable,  thouffh  it  is  and 
they  have  been  collected  for  food  in  timei 
of  scarcity. 

Pea^e,  Justice  of  the.  We  bai« 
given  an  account  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  England  and  the  U.  States  uoda 
the  head  of  Jua/tce  o/"  Mc  Peace.  The  fol- 
io wing  is  a  short  account  of  the  French  offi- 
cers of  the  same  name.  They  are,  io  masj 
points,  different  from  the  former,  though 
the  national  convention,  in  its  fiunous  de- 
cree respecting  the  new  organization  of 
the  judici^tl  system  (Augtist  24,  1790)^ 
which,  in  its  principal  features,  still  exists 
evidentlv  contemplated  a  closer  imitatioa 
of  tlie  Cfnglish  system.  Fiance,  as  is.weB 
known,  was  then  divided  into  dcpait- 
ments ;  these  into  districts  (at  a  later  pni- 
od  called  ommditBenunU),  and  these  io» 
cantons,  in  order  efiectually  to  eflace  the 
ancient  division  into  provinces,  lordships 
&c.  In  each  c>auton  was  a  justice  of  Uie 
peace,  to  be  elected  by  the  citizeD^  wi* 
some  assistants  {prud'hommuM),  fur  two 
years,  in  lieu  of  the  former  feudal  cooifi- 
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Ek  bunnesB  eonaiflted  in  the  decision  of 
cases  where  property  was  in  dispute  not 
above  100  livres  in  amoiinffuptoSO  livres 
without  appeal) ;  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes respecting  possession  and  those  re- 
btiug  to  verbal  injuries;  in  making  com- 
promises and  directing  guardianships.  At 
a  later  period,  the  jurisdiction  of  these  of- 
ficers was  made  to  comprise  the  lower  of- 
fences against  the  police  regulations.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  remained  elective 
until  the  restoration,  though  the  consular 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII  (December, 
1799)  extended  the  term  of  the  office  to 
three  years ;  and,  in  1803,  it  was  extended 
to  ten  years.  According  to  the  Charte 
Cbfuidufiimfiette'of  1814,  the  josdces  of  the 
peace  were  appointed  by 'the  king  for  life. 
The  average  number  of  perions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  josdce  of  the  peace 
is  10,000.  All  processes  in  any  way  com- 
plicated (above  100  francs,  all  disputes  re- 
specting^ the*  genuineness  of  documents, 
imenphon$  en  faux)  are  to  be  brought 
before  the  irHnmaux  de  premure  mtonee, 
fiom  which  an  appeal  Des  to  the  eoiirt 
ifflnoet  The  salary  of  a  French  justice 
of  tne  peace  is  small ;  his  authority  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  justices  in 
England,  yet.the  office  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  country. — See  Biretls  Rteutii 
gMral  el  raUatmi  de  la  Juritprudence  et 
de$  SttribuHotu  dt$  JusHeet  de  Pmx  de 
Fhmee  (2  vols.,  Paris,  I819).-— Justices  of 
the  peaccr  were  usually  estaUisbed  by  Na- 
poleon where  he  ereoted  new  govem- 
ments. 

Pkacb,  Perpetual.  St  Pieire  was  the 
first  who  proposed  a  formal  plan  for  per- 
petual peace,  which  Rousseau  afterwards 
made  known.  The  almost  verbal  coinci- 
dence of  St  Pierre^  articles  for  his  interna- 
tional league  with  the  articles  of  the  act  of 
the  Oemiaf  lie  confederation  is  very  remark- 
able. (See  Henry IV.)  This  sufcject  has  siib- 
sequentiy  been  orought  forward  by  Kant, 
among  others,  in  his  treatise  Zum  ewigen 
Drieden  (For  Perpetual  Peace).  The  gen- 
eral means  proposed  for  producing  perpet- 
ual peace  were  tometimes  the  bafonoe  of 
jH>wer,  sometimes  a  universal  monarchy, 
and  sometimes  a  general  international 
union,  or  league  of  states,  adjusting  all  their 
disputes  by  amicable  arbitration  by  means 
of  a  permanent  congress,  as  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  nations.  But  all  tiiese 
means  are  necessarily  imperfect  The 
idea  of  promoting  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace  by  societies  expressly  organized  for 
that  purpose,  was  agitated  in  this  country 
before  the  late  war  with  England ;  but  it 
was  not  till  afler  the  close  of  the  war  that 
48* 


the  first  peace  socie^r  In  the  worid  ww 
formed  in  New  York,  in  August,  181Si 
In  the  subsequent  vear,  a  peace  society 
was  formed  iu  London.  In  France,  a  so- 
ciety with  similar  views  was  Ibnned  in 
1891,  under  the  sanction  of  government, 
enumerating  among  its  members  men  of 
high  rank  and  character.  The  object  of 
these  societies  is  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
war  by  the  diffiision  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge ;  but  their  efibrts,  as  yet,  have 
been  confined  to  the  distribtttion  of  a 
fewtracta 

Peace,  Religious  (German,  ReUgums- 
Jriede).  There  are  two  treaties  of  peace 
in  German  history  bearing  this  name,  both 
in  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  one  con- 
cluded July  29, 1539,  and  called  the  rdi^ 
um»  peace  pf  Mtrembent;  the  other  con- 
cluded September  96, 1555,  and  called  the 
nHgiaus  peace  qfAu^wrg.  By  the  first, 
the  emperor  Charles  V  promised  to  con- 
voke a  great  council  to  settle  all  reliffiouB 
diflerences,  until  which  all  hosolities 
should  be  suspended;  and,  if  a  council 
should  not  be  eonvoked,  a  new  compro- 
mise was  to  be  made  between  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholicsr  But,  respecting  the 
chums  of  the  Plotestants,  particularly  as 
to  the  free  and  public  exerc»e  of  th«r  re- 
ligion, the  imperial  commissionere  were 
unwilling  to  promise  any  thing  definite. 
The  Protesumts  placed  themselves,  by 
this  peace,  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 
The  second  peace  produced  something 
like  a  settiement  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  after  a  long  period  of  war  and 
sufiferinff.  Ferdinand  declared,  in  the 
name  of  his  brother  the  emperor,  at  Augs- 
burg, that  littie  good  could  be  expected 
fifom  a  national  council,  and  that  it  was 
much  better  to  think  of  establishing  peace 
in  the  empire  without  attempting  to  recon- 
cile jarring  reliffious  opinions.  Peace  was 
finallv  concluoed  on  the  terms  that  no 
member  of  the  empire  shoukl  be  attacked 
on  account  of  his  religion,  but  should  be* 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  hind,  subjects, 
property,  mode  of  worship,  &c.;  relig- 
ious disputes  should  be  settled  only  by 
amicable  means;  people  should  be  al- 
lowed to  change  their  residence  on  account 
of  religion,  £c.  Two  points  only  fur- 
nished subjects  of  an  obstinate  dispute  for 
six  months.  The  Protestants  demanded 
that  the  ecclesiastical  membera  of  the  epi- 
pire,  the  bishops,  abbots,  &C.,  should  be  at 
uberty  to  become  Protestants,  which  the 
Catholics  woukl  agree  to  only  on  condi- 
tion that  every  cfergyman  becoming  a 
Protestant  should,  ^90  jure  et  facto^  lose 
his  office  and  authority ;  but  the  Prote»- 
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(fuits  demanded  that  the  converted  bish- 
ops should  continue  in  authority  over 
weaJthy  countries.  The  two  parties  could 
not  agree,  and  the  emperor  at  last  decided, 
as  was  customary.  This  point  is  called 
the  reservatwn  eccUnasHcunu  The  empe- 
ror decided  that  every  bishop,  prelate^  &c., 
becoming  Protestant,  should  lose  his  of- 
fice and  mcome,  but  without  injury  to  his 
honor  and  digni^.  The  second  pomt  was, 
whether  Protestants  under  Catholic  gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Ferdinand 
decided  that  they  should  until  a  final  reli- 
gious compromise ;  and  thus  peace  was 
concluded  without  the  necessary  basis, 
free  exercise  of  religion.  An  opening 
was  thus  left  for  many  bloody  wars. 

Peace  River.  (See  Mackenzit'a  Riv- 
er.) 

Peach.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  the  fiuitB  of  temperate  climates, 
and,  if  not  eaten  to  excess,  one  of  the 
most  wholesome.  The  tree  is  of  mid- 
dling stature,  but  varies,  in  this  respect,  ac- 
cormng  to  soil  aad  climate.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  family  rosMea,  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  simpJe,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
finely  serrated.  The  flowers  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful,  and  dif- 
fuse an  agreeable  odor*  The  fruit  is  a 
laige  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  is  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  ex- 
ternally, which  character  distinguishes  it 
from  both  the  almond  and  apricot.  The 
pcdch  tree  is  known  to  botanists  under 
the  name  of  amygdalus  Perskot  or,  moro 
recently,  Persica  vulgaris^  and  18  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Persia.  It  was  fiist  introduced  into  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1562.  The  varieties 
are  very  numerous,  dififering  in  size,  flavor 
and  time  of  ripening;  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally of  two  sorts — the  fru-stones,  in 
which  the  flesh  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  stone,  and  the  cling-gtones,  in 
which  it  is  adherent  The  nectarine  is  by 
some  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the 
peach,  dififering  only  in  ita  smooth  skin  ; 
and  this  firuit  is  likewise  divided  into 
cling  and  fi^e-stones.  The  peach  is  re- 
produced by  plantuig  the  stones;  but  it  is 
usual,  when  the  stocks  have  attained  a 
certain  size,  to  graft  upon  them  any  re- 
quired variety.  European  writers  give 
forty  years  as  the  duration  of  the  peach- 
tree,  when  well  pruned  and  carefully  man- 
aged ;  but,  in .  the  U.  States,  our  peach 
orchards  are  nivaged  by  a  sort  of  moth 
(the  (EgeriaexiiiMa  of  Say),  which  lays  its 
eggs  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  when  the 
young  larvie,  on  being  hatcheil,  penetrate 


the  wood  in  various  directions.  It  is  rec- 
ommended, when  the  fruit  approaches  ma- 
turity, to  strip  ofl^  the  surrounding  leavea^ 
in  order  that  it  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Peacock  (povo,  Lin.,  &c.) ;  bill-  naked 
at  the  base,  convex  above,- thickened,  bent 
down  towanis  the  tip;  nostrils  ojpen; 
checks  partially  denuded ;  feathers  of  the 
ramp  elongated,  broad,  capable  of  being 
expanded  like  a  ian,  and  ocellated;  utf 
wedge-shaped,  consisting  of  eighteen 
feathers;  feet  furnished  with  lour  toes; 
the  tarsi  with  a  conical  spur ;  the  hemi 
crested. — P.  criMUdua^  Lin.,  &c  ;  Gresfe< 
or  common  peacock.  To  recite  the  nu- 
merous details  of  the  markings  of  this 
splendid  bird  would  require  a  long  descrip- 
tion, which,  after  all,  would  convey  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  original.  There  ai^ 
however,  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not 
sufticiently  familiar  with  the  rich  attire  of 
the  living  specimen  to  disp^ise  with  a 
minute  enumeration  of  its  changeabfo 
hues.  Like  other  domesticated  iMrds,  ii 
exhibits  several  varieties.  The  ordinaiy 
length  of  the  peacock,  from  the  lip  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  the  full-grown  tail,  is  abcMit 
four  feet  The  female  is  rather  less  ;  and 
her  train  is  not  only  very  shoit,  but  desti- 
tute of  those  beauties  which  ornament  the 
male ;  her  crest,  too,  is  shorter,  and  bcr 
whole  plumage  puitakes  of  a  rinereons 
hue ;  her  throat  aim  neck  are  irreen,  nod 
the  spots  on  the  side  of  the  head  are  U/ger 
than  those  of  the  male.  The  females  of 
this  species,  however,  like  thosv  of  sonse 
otiier  birds,  have  sometimes  been  knowi^ 
when  pest  bi^eeding,  to  assume  the  mats 
attire.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  pe»-facB 
breeds  once  a  year,  and  lays,  it  is  allegedv 
from  twenty-^ve  to  thirty  eggs,  of  a  whit- 
ish hue,  speckled  with  dusky.  In  ookler 
climate8,  and  when  domesticated,  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six; 
and  the  hen  sits  from  twenty-five  to  tiiirtf 
days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
country  and  season.  When  pleased  orde- 
lij^hted,  the  cock  erects  bis  tail,  uofolds 
his  feathers,  and  fiequendy  turns  slowly 
round,  as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  eve- 
ry direction,  accompanying  this  move- 
ment with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  odb- 
er  times,  his  cry  is  very  disBgreaable,  and 
often  repeated,  especially  beloierain.  Ev- 
ery year  he  sheds  his  plumes;  and  couito 
the  most  obscure  retreats  till  theieniraing 
spring  renews  his  lustre.  The  young  ac- 
quire the  perfect  brilliancy  of  cbetr  plB> 
mage  in  their  third  year ;  but,  in  ooJd  c&- 
mates,  they  reouire  attention  in  r 
and  should  be  fed  on  grass,  meal,  < 
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eramfas  of  bread,  and  ioracts,  imtil  ibey 
am  six  or  seven  iiionths  old,  when  they 
will  eat  wheat  and  various  sorts  of  gntin, 
like  other  galliuaceous  birds ;  but  the  pea- 
cock  is,  in  this  respect,  extremely  capri- 
cious, and  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  Ibod 
which  it  will  not,  ar  times,  covet  and  pur- 
sue. According  to  Aristotle,  it  lives  al>oat 
twenty-five  years;  but  Willoughby  and 
others  allege  that  it  is  t^pable  of  existing 
for  near  a  century.  When  full  grown,  it 
is  not  readily  injured  by  cold.  Though 
long  naturalized  in  Europe^  it  is  of  Eastern 
origin,  occurring  in  the  greatest  profusion 
in  3ie  neighborhood  of  the  (jranges,  and 
in  the  extensive  plains  of  India,  particu- 
lariy  in  Guzerat,  Cambay,  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  tlie 
island  of  Java.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Solomon,  they  were  imported  into  Judea 
by  the  fleets  which  that  monarch  equip- 
ped on  the  Red  sea.  From  India  they 
were  brought  into  Asia  Minor,  and  subse- 
quently into  tbe  isle  of  Sumos,  where  they 
were  iormerly  much  multiplied,  and  con- 
aecraied  to  Juno,  but  from  which  they 
have  now  wholly  dist^ppeared.  In  Greece, 
tliey  still  brought  a  high  price  in  the  time 
of  PericleH.  They  wHire  introduced  into 
Rome  towards  tbe  decline  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  orator  Hortensius  was,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  first  who  had  them 
presented  at  table,  at  a  feast  which  he  gave 
to  the  college  of  augurs.  The  emperors 
took  a  pride  in«collecting  hrge  dishes  of 
tlie  heads  or  brains  of  peacocks,  which 
seem  to  liavp  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but.  the  enormous  ex})euse  at  which 
they  were  provideil.  In  modern  times, 
the  young  birds  only  aro  reckoned  fit  for 
the  table.  The  Europeans  have  introduc- 
ed them  into  Africa  and  America.-— P. 
cAiTUTuis,  Tem. ;  pavo  bicakanUuSt  and  pa- 
vo  ThibeiatiuB,  Lin. ;  peacock  pheasmUj 
iriB  peacock,  Tkibet  peacock,  T-nese  sin- 
gular birds,  which  are  rather  larger  than  a 
pheusant,  and  highly  elegant  and  l)eauti- 
ful,  inhabit  China  and  the  mountains 
which  separate  Eliudoostan  from  l^hibet. 
According  to  Sonnerat,  they  likewise  oc- 
cur in  Malacca.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  their  natural  history  is  that 
of  the  tarsi  being  armed  with  several 
spurs,  which  varv  in  number  from  two  to 
six,  and  frequently  the  same  bird  has  a  dif- 
ferent number  on  each  leg.  Another  cu- 
rious ftct  is  that  the  tail  is  cx)mposed  of 
two  distinct  ranges  of  long  feathers,  the 
undermost  being  the  true  tail.  The^e 
feathere  are  capable  of  being  erected,  and 
displayed  like  a  fan  whnn  the  binl  is  agi- 
tated, but  at  other  times  they  remain  in  a 


horizontal  position.  The  plumage  of  the 
female  is  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
male,  and  the  tail  shorter.  In  the  natural 
state,  this  species  is  not  very  wild,  and  it 
readily  becomes  accustomed  to  confine- 
ment, and  propagates  with  facility. 
.  Peak  ;  a  name  given  to  the  upper  cor- 
ner of  those  Sails  which  are  extended  by . 
a  gafi^,  or  by  a  yard  which  crosses  the 
m»'ist  obliquely,  as  the  mizzen-yard  of 
a  ship,  the  main-yard  of  a  bylander, 
&c.  The  upper  extremity  of  these 
yaids  and  gaffs  is  also  denominated  the 
peak. 

Peak  Cavern,  in  Derbyshire.  (See 
CavCy  vol.  iii)  p*  l*^*) 

Peaks  of  Otter,  in  Bedford  county, 
Virginia,  thirty  miles  west  by  north  from 
Lynchburg,  lat.  37°  d&  N.,  are  summits 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  considered  tbe 
highest  hills  in  Virginia.  The  altitude  of 
the  eastern  peak  is  stat^  at 3104  feet;  an- 
other statement  makes  it  3953  feet  The 
summits  are  of  granite. 

Peale,  Charles  Willson,  the  founder 
of  the  Philadelphia  museum,  was  bom  of 
Enslisb  parents,  at  Chesiertown,  Mary- 
land, in  1741 ;  was  apprenticed  to  a  sad- 
dler at  Annapolis,  and  married  at  an  early 
age.  He  successively  carried  on  the 
trades  of  saddler,  harness-maker,  silver- 
smith, watch-maker  and  carver;  and  after- 
wards, as  a  recreation  from  his  sedentary 
practice  of  portrait-painting,  became  a 
sportsman,  naturalist  and  preserver  of  an- 
imals; made  himself  a  violin  and  guitar; 
invented  and  executed  a  variety  of  ma- 
chines ;  and  was  tbe  first  dentist  in  this 
country  that  made  bets  of  enamel  teeth. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  first  ex- 
cited to  become  a  painter  by  the  desire  of 
surpassing  the  wretched  things  which  be 
happened  to  meet  with.  At  this  time, 
Hesselius,  a  portrait-painter  firom  the 
school  of  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  was  living 
near  Annapolis.  Mr.  Peale,  selecting  the 
handsomest  saddle  his  shop  afforded,  as  a 
present  to  tbe  artist,  introduced  himself, 
and  solicited  the  favor  of  seeing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mysterious  operations  of 
painting.  Mr.  Hesselius  gave  him  essen- 
tial instruction,  and  he  afterwards  received 
similar  services  from  Mr.  Copley,  on  a 
visit  to  Boston.  Soon  after,  by  the  aid  of 
bis  friends,  he  went  to  England,  and 
studied,  during  the  years  1770  and  1771, 
in  the  royal  academy  at  London,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  WesL  The*  writer 
of  this  article  was  informed  by  colonel 
Tniiiibull  that,  one  day  when  he  was  in 
Mr.  West's  pointing  room,  some  hammer- 
ing arrested  his  attention.    **  Oh,''  said  Mr. 
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Weet,  *<  that  is  only  that  ingenious  youDg 
man,  Mr.  Peale,  repairing  sooie  of  my 
beila  or  locki,  according  to  cuatom."  Tbia 
caatom,  much  to  the  comfort  and  amuae- 
nient  of  many  a  hoat,  he  continued  all 
through  lite,  whenoYor  he  was  on  a  visit 
in  the  countiy,  either  for  busiDeBs  or« 
pleasure.  On  his  retuin  to  America,  he 
removed  to  Baltimore,  and  afkerwarda  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  opened  a  pictnre- 
galleiy.  For  about  fifteen  years,  he  was 
|he  only  portrait-painter  in  North  Ameri- 
ca; and  persona  came  to  him  to  be  painted 
even  from  Canada  and  the  West  Indies. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raiaed  a 
company,  was  often  employed  in  confiden- 
tial services,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Trenton  aipd  Germantowo.  In 
1777,  he  was  elected  a  representative  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  state  legislature,  wfaera 
he  chiefty  interested  himself  in  the  law  for 
the  abolition  of  sla^ry.  During  the  rev- 
olvtionaiy  contest,  he  had  painted  the  por- 
traits of  many  distinguisheid  offioem,  some 
of  whom  vrere  afl^^arda  killed.  This 
coliection  conadtiited  the  chief  interest  of 
his  gallery,  and  was,  from  time  to  time, 
extended,  and  afterwards  made  to  com- 
priae  the  portnuts  of  men  eminent  in  the 
different  walks  of  lifb.  Some  laxge  bones 
of  the  mammoth,  found  in  Kentucky,  and 
brought  to  him  to  be  drawn,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  museum,  when  the  name  of 
nnaeum  waa  scarcely  known  even  to  our 
traveUers,  and  Europe  possessed  none  of 
great  note  but  the  celd>rated  AMobnm- 
dine  oc^lection  at  Florence.  The  increaa- 
ing  income  from  his  museum  at  length  en- 
aMed  Mr.  Peale  to  procure  almost  an  en- 
tire dceleton  of  the  mammoth,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  5000  dollars.  A  large  ouantity 
of  the  bones  of  an  individual  of  tnis  spe- 
cies was  discovered  in  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  which  Mr.  Peale  purchased, 
together  with  the  right  of  digging  for  the 
remainder  in  a  swampy  marl  pit,  which 
was  obtained  afler  very  great  exeitions. 
Natural  history,  as  yet,  fonned  no  part  of 
the  educ/idon  of  our  youtli,  and  Mr.  Peale 
Mras  the  first  to  prepare  and  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  this  interesting  and 
now  popular  subject,  which  he  rendered 
attractive  to  a  resiiectable  class  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  by  demonstrations  with  tlie 
real  subiects,  taken  out  of  the  muaeum. 
The  museum  has  at  length  grown  to  an 
extent  which  justifies  a  comparison  with 
the  mc^c  celebrated  establishments  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  foremost  in  the  eariy  at- 
tempts to  establish  an  academy  of  the  fine 
arts.  Wbon  tlie  Pennsylvania  academy 
of  the  fine  arts  was  founded,  be  zealoualy 


cooperated  fbrnMoy  ymn,  and  Eved  H 
contribute  to  seventeen  amnisl  exhibitea 
AfUr  a  lift  of  extraordinaiyeamtian  aai 
temperance,  he  died,  in  Iw,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 

Pxar;  the  firuit  of  the  pyvt  dnav- 
fieo,  a  tree  growing  wiM  in  many  parti  of 
Europe,  and  now  cultivated  in  all  laniiie- 
rate  climatesi  The  pear  tree  bakaigi  It 
the  roMCMB,  and,  by  aome  ainhon^  ii 
pkuMd  in  a  differsot  genos  ftom  the  ap- 
ple, fiom  having  flexible  aidea  la  tU  cell 
which  contain  the  aeeda,  and  fioo  tl» 
turbinated  form  of  the  firoic.  It  is  tl» 
largest  of  the  genus,  and  reacbes  tl» 
height  of  for^  feet,  with  the  trunk  tna 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  The  leaves  an 
simple,  alternate,  oval,  and  finely  aenaled. 
The  flowere  are  white,  about  an  inch  ia 
diameter,  and  are  diapoaed  in  feerminBl  at 
lateral  eorymba.  The  fruit,  in  a  wiU  sw^ 
is  regulariy  turbinated,  about  an  inch 
either  way,  and  to  the  taate  ia  aualen  ob- 
til  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  becomes  boH^ 
juicy,  and  not  diaapeeaUe.  In  the  culti- 
vated phint,  the  fiutt  variea  ezoeedingly  ia 
size,  color,  taste,  and  time  of  ripoung. 
The  culture  of  the  pear  ia  very  ancieB^ 
and  several  varietiea  were  known  to  tin 
Grreeks  and  Romana.  At  the  present  day, 
more  than  two  hundred,  fie  for  the  tabh^ 
are  enumerated,  and  constant  Mttmi/im 
are  made  every  year ;  for  the  aeeds^Denr 
reproduce  the  same  variety  without  moia 
or  leaa  modification.  Th^  vaiietieB  aia 
perpetuated  only  by  grafting;  thej^difieria 
oomr,  being  either  greeni8b,yeUovnBh,m- 
isb,  or  reddish ;  iu  the  ronaistence  of  tkt 
pulp,  dry  and  firm,  or  melting  and  waieiy; 
and  in  taste,  insipid,  auatere,  acid  or  suniy. 
A  constant  suooesnon  may  be  had  iaai 
the'  beginning  of  aominer,*  throughout  the 
winter.  Pean  are  chiefly  naed  in  dca- 
serts,  and  are  generally  consideRd  mack 
superior  to  applea;  aoroe  varieties  aia 
stewed  with  sugar,  baked,  or  praacrvcd  ia 
sirup.  France  and  the  nanb  of  Italy  ait 
celebrated  lor  the  perfoetieai  to  which  they 
have  carried  the  cuhure  of  thia  Ml 
Even  in  diatticta  where  it  grown  wiU,  tbi 
tree  ia  very  liable  to  injuir  fiom  horn, 
which  ^reatty  diminish  ita  beaiuig.  Tbua 
are,  beaidea,  nunaaroiia  vaiietiaB  of  peaii» 
cultivated  aolaly  for  the  purpoee  of  mak- 
4pg  perry,  a  liquor  analogous  to  odOt 
and  prepared  neariy  in  tte  same  bhs- 
ner.  Thia  is  leas  wholeBome,  and  in  gea- 
end  is  less  esteemed,  than  cider,  thoii^ 
often  very  agreeable ;  indeed,  maiiy  of  o* 
dealers  in  Champuigne  wine  are  said  it 
use  fierry  to  a  great  extent  in  the  aduhf^ 
ration  of  it ;  and  really  good  perry  is  iinh 
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faiierior  to  it  in  taste  or  quality..  The 
wood  18  fine-grained,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  suaoeptible  of  a  brilliant  pol- 
ish: it  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
ioseots,  and  receives  a  black  dye  remarka- 
bly well,  when  it  so  much  resembles  ebo- 
ny, that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
dtflerence  in  specific  gravity.  In  the  early 
ages  of  G^ce,  this  wood  was  employed 
in  statuary ;  now  it  is  used  for  musical 
instruments,  the  handles  of  carpenter's 
tools,  and  a  great  variety  of  mechanical 
purposes;  it  is,  besides,  excellent  fuel. 
Nine  other  species  of  pyru$,  as  the 
genus  is  above  restricted,  are  known ;  all 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  east- 
ern continent. 

Pea  rl.    Pearls  are  produced  by  a  teata- 
ceous  fish  of  the  oyster  kind,  which  lives 
in  the  waters  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  in  other  seas  in  warm  latitudes.  They 
are'found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe  in 
clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.    Such  places  are  called 
peaH'bamks,  of  which  the  most  famous 
are  near  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  that  of 
Japan,  and  in  the  Persian  gulf,  near  the 
island  of  Bahreim  or  Bahrem.    Near  the 
coasts  of  Java,  8um  ttra,  &c.,  the  pearl  is 
also  found.    The  finest  and  most  costly 
pearls  are  the  OrientHl.    Some  consider 
pearls  to  be  unfnictified  eggs,  others  a 
morbid  concretion  or  calculus,  produced 
by  th<?  endenvor  of  the  animal  in  the  shell 
I     to  fill  up  hoh^s  in  the  shell :  others  consid- 
er p^mrls  as  mere  concretions  of  the  juice 
of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed,  and 
with  Which  the  animal  annually  augments 
it     To  collect  these  shells  is  tfie  business 
of  divers,  brought  up  to  this  most  danger- 
ous occupation  from  early  youth.    They 
desc-end  from  their  boat  with  a  rope  fast- 
ened round  their  body,  and  a  stone  of  20 
or  30  pounds  wei^^ht  attached  to  the  foot 
to  sink   them.    Generally  they  have  to 
desci?nd  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  before  they 
rftach  the  shells.    Their  nostrils  and  ears 
are  stopped  up  with  cotton  ;  to  the  arm  a 
sponsTf*,  dipped  in  oil,  is  faistened,  which 
the  diver  now  and   then  brings  to  his 
month,  in  order  to  draw  breath  without 
swallowing  water.     Every  diver  has,  be- 
sides, a  knife,  to  loosen  the  shells,  and  a 
littlf*  net  or  basket,  to  collect  them.    When 
he  hns  filled  this,  or  is  unable  to  stay  any 
longpr  undpr  water,  he  unlooses  the  stone 
quickly,  shakes  the  line,  and  is  drawn  up 
by  his  companions.    These    divers   are 
often  destroyed  by  sharks;  their  health 
always  suflTers  by  this  occupation.     Ofher 
divf*rB  use  tho' diving  bell.  (q.  v.)    The 
shells  thus  obtained  are  put  into  vessels. 


where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mosdy  open 
of  themselves.  Those  which  contain  any 
pearls,  contain  generally  from  eight  to 
twelve.  After  being  dried,  they  are  passed 
through  nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.  The 
worth  of  a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  mag- 
nitude, round  form,  fine  polish,  and  clear 
lustre.  The  largest  are  of  the  size  of  a  small 
walnut ;  but  these  are  very  rare.  Those  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry  are  found  more  fre- 
quently, yet  still  very  rarely.  Pearis  are 
round,  pear-formed,  onion- formed,  and  ir- 
regularly shaped.  The  small  ones,  sold 
by  weight,  are  called  ounce  pearUj  the 
smallest,  seed  pearls :  these  are  convert- 
ed into  powder.  In  Europe,  pearls  of 
**  white  water  ".are  the  most  sought 
for;  the  Indians  and  Arabians  prefer 
those  of  **  yellow  water."  Some  have  a 
lead  color,  some  incline  to  black,  some  are 
total^v  black.  Pearls  lire  found  in  the 
Elster,  a  river  in  the  Voigtland,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony,  from  its  origin  down 
to  the  small  town  Elsterberg,  as  well  as 
in  the  rivulets  which  full  into  the  Elster. 
Since  1621,  a  peari  fishery  has  been  estab- 
lished there,  of  course  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sovereign.  Also  in  the  river  Watawa, 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Moldau  river,  from 
Krumau  to  Frauenberg,  pearls  are  found, 
sometimes  of  great  beauty,  and  difficult  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Oriental  pearL 
The  fishery  there  is  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  tlie  land.  There  are  also  pearl 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Even 
in  antiquity  pearis  were  an  object  of 
luxury.  A  f)eari  which  Pliny  valued  at 
about  $375,000  of  our  present  money, 
Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved  at  a 
banquet,  and  drank  off  to  Antony's  health. 
Another,  called  laperegrinoj  was  given  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  It  was  oval,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  was  valued 
at  80,000  ducats.  Pearls  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine ;  but  their  me<lical  ope- 
radon  is  not  different  from  that  of  any  otli- 
er  calcareous  earth.  Linnteus  discovered 
how  to  produce  artificial  pearls  from  the 
common  river  muscle;  but  the  process  has 
never  been  published,  nor  has  it  ever  come 
into  use.  The  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster 
are  the  substance  called  mother  of  pearL 
(See  ATacre.)  Tliere  is  a  very  curious 
passage  in  Philostratus  (F^a  ^poUon,\  in 
which  Apollonius  the  philosopher  relates 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
Red  sea,  after  having  calmed  the  sea  by 
means  of  oil,  dove  after  the  shellfish,  en- 
ticed them,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open 
their  shells,  and,  having  pricked  the  ani- 
mals with  a   sharp-pointed    instrument, 
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received  the  Hquor  that  flowed  fh>m  them 
in  small  boles  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  to 
which  it  hardened  into  real  pearls.  The 
Chinese  at  present  cause  a  certain  kind 
of  muscles  to  form  pearls.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  summer,  when  the  muscles  re- 
pair to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  open 
their  shells,  ^ye  or  six  small  beads  made 
of  mother  of  pearl,  and  strung  on  a  thread, 
are  thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  the  muscles  ate  drawn 
up  and  opened,  the  beads  are  ibund  cov- 
ered with  a  pearlj  crust,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  have  a  perfect  resemblance 
to  real  pearls.  The  truth  of  this,  says 
Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions^ 
cannot  be  doubted.  (See  voL  ii  of  the 
English  translation  or  Beckmann.)  In 
the  same  work  curious  fkcts  respecting 
the  discovery  of  Jjinnteiu,  and  other  points 
connected  with  this  subject,  are  found  un- 
der the  head  M^kid  Pearls. 

Pearl  Ash.  The  common  name  fbr 
carbonate  of  potash.  (See  Pokurium.) 
.  Pearl,  Mothrr  or.  (See  A^re.) 
Pearl  Powakr.  (See  BiamM,  voL  ii, 
p.  117.) 
Pearlstoive.  (See  PUehttonB,) 
Peasafcts' War.  A  war  of  Che  German 
peasantrv  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  afler- 
wanJs  also  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia, 
against  the  oppressive  taxes  and  services 
under  whicli  they  languished.  A»  early 
as  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  centuries,  opposition  was  made 
to  the  bond-services  in  some  places,  and 
to  the  insupportable  exactions  of  the  no- 
bility in  others.  The  reformation  in  refi- 
gion,  which  now  excited  univeraal  at- 
tention, gave  men  the  example  of  ex- 
amining established  us^es,  and  a  new 
d^ire  for  a  better  condition  arose  among 
the  oppraned  peasantry.  The  clerflv  and 
the  nobility  were  deaf  to  their  call ;  but 
the  soccessfbl  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Switzerland  gave  them  hope.  The  peas- 
ants of  Alsace  revolted,  and,  in  1513 
and  1514,  those  of  WArtembeiig.  John 
Bdhme,  a  young  man  of  the  territory  of 
WArzburg,  declared  that  the  Vinrin  had 
announced  to  him,  that  liberty  and  equal- 
ity were  now  to  be  introduced  among 
men ;  the  earth  was  to  be  equally  free  for 
the  use  of  all.  40,000  men  are  said  to 
have  collected  around  him,  from  Franco- 
nia, Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhine.  He 
directe<l  his  fbllowen  to  appear  armed  on 
a  certain  evening,  without  their  wives  and 
children.  He  was,  however,  arrested  by 
the  bishop  of  WCirzbuiig.  But  46^000 
own  marched  to  his  rescue  against  tlie 


castle  of  Wflrzbaig.  Tliev  war  nM, 
and  B6hme,  with  several  odien^eieculei 
In  1535^  the  peasants  rose  agaia,  mk 
sent  13  articles  to  Wfirsbuig,  in  wbich 
they  maintained  the  justice  of  tboir 
complaints.  They  principally  wished,  L 
to  elect  their  own  cuimtes;  2L  tbit  tbi 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  solely  totbi 
maintenance  of  their  curates ;  3.  that  fei- 
dal  services  should  be  abolisbed;  4  ttH 
hunting  and  fishing  should  no  longer  he 
the  exclusive  privifege  of  princes  and  bi> 
bles ;  5.  that  the  feudal  services  ebould  be 
more  accurately  determined,  and  the  M 
should  not  arbitrarily  demand  service  fieai 
his  vassal,  &c.— The  Inshop  pramiBed  H 
fulfil  these  demands;  but  the  peaaanox, 
who  suspected  his  intention^  took  ap 
arms,  and  even  the  citizen^  whom  l» 
called  to  his  assistance,  took  liwirpeit  Af- 
ter Easter,  in  15S25,  the  peasantry  in  enfli 
marched  against  Wfirzburg;  die  bUaf 
fledtoHeidelbeiig.  They  took  Wfinbai||^ 
and  proceeded  to  bum  and  ravage  the 
country  around,  but  were  beaten  near 
R6nig8hofen  andSuksdoif;  gOOOpeaauli 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisonen^  and  aAtf- 
wards  put  to  death.  Wfiizboi^waaeo*- 
pdled  to  surrender  to  the  conqueroia,  ad 
the  bishop  returned  th^  June  8;  ISKL 
This  war  was  not  soppressedin  Fniaooaia 
and  Suabia  till  afWr  it  had  cost  die  fiw 
of  mors  than  56y000  peamai 
their  attaining  their  aim — the 
of  their  burthens^which,  on  the  eoBOmjt 
were  in  some  phiees  increased.  TbetiOB- 
bles  in  Franconia  and  Suabia  were  aaa- 
ceeded  b^  the  peasants'  war  in  Ssxony  ad 
Thuringia,  which  was  principally  eMd 
by  Thomas  Mftnzer.  (q.  v.)  (See  afeo  Ae 
HuioryofthePea$mt$'  irar,by8artoiiBa| 

Pbat.    (SeefVieJ.) 
'  Pbccart.    (See  J^ppendix^  eod  of  Aii 
volume.) 

Pbculation;  the  term,  is  the  Bona 
law,  for  the  embezzlemeiit  of  pabiie 
money  belonging  either  to  the  govern* 
mentor  to  commanitiea  Under  peoda- 
fion,a]so,  was  con^priaed  the  adollenioa 
of  gokl,  silver,  or  any  metal  belongiBtf* 
government  Connected  with  it,  1^  alav 
of  the  dictator,  Geesar,  were  the  cnawi^ 
feticimf  (if  a  person  had  received  pnhie 
money  for  a  certain  purpose^  aad  did  art 
apply  it  for  the  same),  and  the  jocnfagaa 
(the  theft  or  miaappropriatioD  ofmamf 
or  other  things  sacred  to  a  godV  Inao^ 
governments,  the  embezslenMOt  of  pitft 
money  1^  public  ofiBoeia  is  aoversly  pas> 
ished.  Pecuktion  and  treaaoo  wei^ky 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  the  cdtr 
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•rimeB  fbr  which  a  minifiter  was  impeach- 
able. (For  further  infonuatioiif  see  the 
article  EmlnxxkmenL) 

Pkculium.  The  Roman  slave*  with 
every  thing  belonjpng  to  him,  was,  at  first, 
the  property  of  his  master ;  but  at  a  later 
period,  a  slave  was  permitted  to  have  a 
poperty  in  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
bis  labor,  as  an  incentive  to  diligence. 
This  was  styled  his  pecuHum ;  and  masters 
were  in  the  habit  of  makin|[  affreements 
with  their  slaves,  who  exercised  some  art 
or  trade,  that,  if  they  gained  a  certaio  sum, 
diey  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  their 
freedom  with  it ;  and  such  contracts  were 
supported  by  law.  The  property  of  chil- 
dren who  were  still  under  the  power  of 
their  fiither,  was  also  called  fecuUum ;  and 
in  this,  too,  the  earlier  seventy  of  the  Ro- 
man law  gradually  gave  place  to  milder 
provisions.  Whatever  the  children  re- 
ceived from  their  father  (pecuUum  pn^ftcU' 
(Miffi)  was  the  father's  property,  and  might 
be  at  any  time  resumed  by  him ;  but  the 
children  had  the  use  and  management  of 
it.  What  the  children  received  fipom  oth- 
en^  as  presents^  &c.  {pecviiwn  odveti/t^tim), 
was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  their  own ;  but  the 
fitther  had  the  disposition  and  use  of  it,  un- 
less an  express  condition  had  been  made  to 
the  contrary  {peeylxum  advtntUium  irreg^ 
ian).  Every  thing  was  free  from  this  ju- 
risdiction of  the  fiuher  which  the  son  ob- 
tained in  war  or  for  warlike  uses  {peadium 
tartrense),  or  in  the  service  of  the  state 
{ptcuUum  quari  cattrense), 

PsDAooGUB,  witli  the  Romans  and 
Greeks ;  a  slave,  who  carried  the  chil- 
dren of  his  master  to  school.  Since 
slaves  and  freedmen  often  made  attain- 
ments in  science,  they  were  frequently 
used  as  tutors ;  and  the  Greek  word  ptda- 
goffue  thus  came,  at  a  later  period,  to  sig- 
nify a  teacher  of  children.  In  English, 
the  idea  of  pedantty  is  generally  connect- 
ed with  it ;  but  the  Germans  use  the  word 
ibr  any  man  who  Sadies  and  practises  sci- 
entifically the  education  of  the  young. 
There  is  no  corresponding  word  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  inatruderf  or  teacher, 
which  are  commonly  used,  not  implying 
necessarily  that  he  who  tesches  is  scien- 
tifically trained.  By  pedagogies  the  Ger- 
msns  desigimte  the  science  of  education 
00  much  cultivated  by  them.  This  was 
fim  treated  as  a  separate  branch  bv  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  Plato» 
Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plutarch  and  Quin- 
tilian  became  the  teachers  of  future  in- 
iUvcters.  In  the  middle  ages,  school  in- 
struction was  confined  to  the  convents,  to 
which  all  remnants  of  civilization  had  fied. 


The  science  qf  education  after  that  made 
but  slow  advances,  until  the  reformation 
broke  down  so  many  of  the  obstacles  to 
human  progress.  The  Germans,  English 
and  French  nave,  of  late,  contributed  most 
to  the  advancement  of  this  science. 

Pedal  Hakp.    (R^e  Harp.) 

PxDALS ;  the  keys  placed  by  the  feet 
(hence  the  name),  by  which  the  deepest 
Imss  pipes  of  an  oigan  are  put  in  motion. 
They  generslly  do  not  much  exceed  an 
oatave.  (See  Organ.)  Lon^  since  the 
pedaJ  was  used  under  a  haipsichord,  and 
lately  it  has  been  employed  to  strengthen 
the  tones  of  the  piano.  In  the  case  of 
the  harp,  the  pedal  serves  to  elevate  the 
notes  half  a  tone. 

Pedkb  ;  two  rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
the  larger  called  the  Chrtai  Pedee,  and  the 
smaller  the  LUiU  Pedee.  The  Great  Pe- 
dee  rises  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  is 
called  the  Yadkin^  and  runs  south-south- 
east into  Winyaw  bay,  near  Georgetown, 
and  communicates  with  the  Atlantic 
twelve  miles  below  Georgetown.  It  is 
navigable  fbr  boats  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons 
about  200  miles.  The  Little  Pedee  rises 
in  North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  the 
Great  Pedee  thirty-two  miles  above  its 
mouth. 

Pedeli.  (Low  Latin  bedeUus,  from  the 
Saxon  hideU) ;  the  German  name  forcer- 
tain  inferior  execudve  officers,  now  only 
used  for  such  as  are  attached  to  German 
universides.  The  origin  of  the  English 
word  htwOe  is  the  same.  The  pe£U  is 
constanUy  at  war  with  the  smdents,  and 
is  therefore  quite  a  classical  person  in  the 
reminiscences  of  German  college  life. 

Pedestal.  (See  ArehiUdwre,  vol.  i,  p. 
338.) 

PedimerI'.  (See  ArddUdurtj  vol.  i,  p. 
338.) 

Pbdobaptists.    (See  BapHtta.) 

Pedraza,  Manuel  Gomez,  ex-president 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  after  having  tak- 
en part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
served  under  Iturbide  (without,  however, 
approving  his  measures),  was,  in  1825,  ap- 
pomted  secretanr  of  war  by  president  Vit- 
toria.  General  Pedraza  rendered  the 
greatest  services  in  this  department  by  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  carried  in- 
to execution  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
congress  for  the  organization  of  the  mili- 
tia, and  the  economy  which  he  introduced 
into  the  expenditures  of  that  branch  of  the 
government  The  licentious  and  turbulent 
soklieiy  were  reduced  torigiddi8cipline,and 
the  troops  of  the  line  were  well  clothed  and 
regularly  paid,  and  kept  in  strict  subjection 
to  the  civil  government     The  term  of 
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Vittoria'8  presideDCY  was  to  expire  in 
April,  1829.  The  electioo  of  his  Bticce»- 
0or  was,  by  the  constitutJOD,  fixed  for  the 
September  preceding.  Mexico,  as  is  well 
known,  was  then  divided  into  two  parties, 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement — ^the  Yorki- 
1106  and  Escoceses.  (See  Mexico.)  Gen- 
eral Guerrero  was  the  candidate  support- 
ed by  the  former,  and  general  Pedraza  by 
the  latter.  After  an  arduous  contest,  a 
portion  of  the  more  moderate  Yorkinos 
Daving  given  their  votes  to  the  Elscoceses 
candidate,  he  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  two  votes  over  his  rival.  Of  the  vio-  ^ 
lent  manner  in  which  tliis  election  was  an- 
nulled, and  general  Guerrero  placed  in  the 
presidency,  we  have  given  an  account  in 
the  article  Mexieo.  General  Pedraza  was 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  country,  and,  in 
March,  1829,  arrived  in  England,  whence 
he  went  to  the  continent  He  soon  after 
letumed  to  America* — See  his  ManjfiestOj 
o  na  Reseha  de  8U  Vida  nublica  (New  Or- 
leans, 1831} 

p£ORO  I,  Antonio  Joe^  d' Alcantara, 
dom,  ex-emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John 
VI  (q.  v.l  king  of  Portugal,  and  elder 
brother  of  dom  Miguel  (q.  v.),  actual  king 
of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  October 
12, 1798,  and,  in  1808,  was  taken,  with  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  to  Brazil.  The 
character  of  dom  Pedro  is  thus  drawn  in 
a  contemporaiy  publication : — **  In  other 
respects,  as  well  as  in  this  particular  (the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  Portugal^  his 
measures  indicate  that  he  is  no  ordinary 
man.  Tyrant  as  he  is,  it  would  seem  that, 
in  establishing  his  monarchy  in  the  new 
worid,  he  ceasecl  to  partake  of  the  inca- 
pacity which  marks  so  many  of  the  royal 
femiUes  of  Europe.    The  blood  of  Bra- 

fmza  is  regenerated  on  American  soil, 
edro  is  reputed  to  be  conversant  with 
science  and  uie  arts,  more  than  is  becoming 
in  a  legitimate  prince.  He  is  dissolute  in 
his  morals,  it  is  true,  and  cruel  in  his  tem- 
per ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  brave,  and 
careless  of  danger,  and  zealously  watches, 
in  perBon,oYer  the  concerns  of  his  army  and 
naiy,  with  an  energy  deserving  a  better 
cause.  Highly  gifted  in  personal  ap|)ear- 
ance,  he  adds  to  it  an  enterprise  of  action, 
vigor  of  intellect,  and  robusmess  of  con- 
stitution, which  well  qualify  him  for  the 
high  part  which  he  sustains  in  the  political 
drama  of  Soutli  America."  At  an  eariy 
age,  he  conceived  a  strong  predilection  for 
music,  for  which  he  showed  a  decided  tal- 
ent He  not  only  learned  to  play  on  a  va- 
riety of  instruments,  but  composed  much 
of  the  music  for  his  father's  chapel,  and 
has  also  written  and  set  to  music  one  of 


the  most  popular  Brazilian  songs.  On  die 
return  of  his  father  to  Portugd,  in  1^, 
dom  Pedro  remained  in  Brazil,  as  priDe^ 
regent ;  but,  in  the  next  year,  Brazil  (k- 
clared  itself  independent,  and  the  pnnci 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor.    The  hitfo- 

?r  of  this  revolution,  and  of  the  reisn  of 
edro,  will  be  found  in  tlie  articles  Bnai, 
and  Banda  OrientaL  His  imperial  titk 
was  acknowledged,  in  1825,  by  John  VI 
who,  dying  in  1826,  also  left  him  dir 
crown  of  Portugal.  The  emperor,  bow- 
ever,  after  granting  a  constitutkui  to  fa- 
tugiil,  resigned  the  crown  to  bis  daiigfattr 
doila  Maria  (bom  in  1819),  and  appoiottd 
his  sister  regent  of  Portugal.  (See  4f^- 
d,  and  PorhigaL)  Pedro  had  manied,  is 
1817,  Leopokiine,  arch-duchess  of  Ani- 
tria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  aoioBi 
whom  were  the  princess  dotla' Maria  ud 
dom  Pedro  II,  present  emperor  of  Bnd 
(bom  1825).  She  died  in  1826,  a  repuierf 
victim  of  his  attachment  for  the  marchio- 
ness of  Santos,  to  whom,  alsb,  itissud, 
was  owing  a  change  of  ministiy  whicb 
took  place  at  about  that  tiine.  Hiseec«Dd 
wife  (whom  he  married  in  1829)  wm 
Amelia,  princess  of  Leucbtenbe^  (bon 
1812).  After  the  close  of  the  war  for  dx 
Banda  Oriental  (1628),  tlie  attention  of  die 
emperor  was  principally  drawn  to  the  ari- 
tlement  of  Portugal,  wd  to  the  domcjDe 
concerns  of  the  empire,  the  finances  of 
whicb  were  in  a  very  embarrassed  condi- 
tion. The  elements  of  democracy  wei» 
largely  mixed  up  with  imperial  principles 
The  gold  and  silver  oC  the  coutitry  )td 
entirely  vanished,  and  there  was  no  cur- 
rency but  paper,  which  would  not  cirro- 
late  beyond  the  capital,  and  large  piccti 
of  cop|ier,  which  bore  a  discount  of  fan 
per  cent ;  and  the  people  were  in  a  hip 
state  of  excitement  lest  the  extinctwn  d 
the  constitution  in  Portugal  was  but  • 
prelude  to  a  similar  event  in  Bnal 
These  and  other  circumstances  gnf 
uall^  alienated  the  public  mind,  and,  ■ 
Apnl,  1830,  the  nation  had  become  ditid- 
ed  into  the  constitutionalists  or  repabi- 
cans,  who  were  Brazilians,  and  absoluQ* 
who  were  Portuguese.  At  attempt  wfaid 
was  made  to  induce  the  troops  to  dedav 
the  emperor  absolute,  fiuled,  ftid  he  no*. 
in  appearance,  embraced  the  consiitiiwft- 
al  party.  In  March,  1831,  while  oa  i 
tour  in  the  mining  districc^  dom  Mf* 
made  use  of  language  wh»ch  oftcaded 
and  alarmed  the  liberal  party,  and  oa  bii 
retum  to  Rio,  there  were  nrnnifestsMi 
of  popular  excitement,  in  which  tbeooop 
joined.    The  rigor  which  he  uaed  on  ibb 
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occaaoo,  and  his  subsequent  TaciUation 
of  conduct,  served  at  once  to  thin  his 
own  ranks,  and  to  increase  the  disaffec- 
tion ;  and  revolutionary  movements  were 
floon  perceptible.  Disturbances  began 
April  if  ana  contmued  for  several  days ; 
many  persons  were  killed  in  the  attempts 
to  suppress  them,  and  when,  on  the  7th, 
a  change  of  ministry  was  announced,  the 
people  assembled  to  demand  the  rein- 
statement of  the  old  ministers.  *Dom 
Pedro  refused  to  yield  his  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  advisers;  the  troops 
joined  in  the  insurrection,  and  the  next 
TDoming  the  emperor  abdicated  in&vor  of 
his  infant  son  dom  Pedro  II,  and  embarked 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war.  The 
eputies  appointed  a  resency,  and  the 
w  emperor  was  proclaimed.  He  is 
much  beloved  by  the  Brazilians^  because 
be  was  bora  in  the  countiy,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  love  and  respect  enteitained 
fi>r  the  memory  of  his  mother.  The 
principal  causes  of  the  revolution  are 
stated,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Rtsiuno  Hut 
da  RevolufaOj  to  have  been  the  incapacity 
of  the  ministers,  the  English  loan  and  its 
dilapidadons,  the  war  of  the  south,  and 
the  imDecility  of  the  commanders,  the 
Yoke  of  the  Portuguese  party,  and  the 
luxuiy  and  immorauQT  of  the  court  The 
ex-emperor. arrived  in  France  in  June, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  plans  for 
the  displacing  his  brother  dom  Miguel 
fiom  the  throne  of  Portugal  (See  Par- 
iugaL)  He  carried  vrith  him  a  laive 
property  in  diamonds  and  jewels,  and  he 
.18  also  the  owner  of  some  valuable  estates 
in  Brazil  (See  Walsh's  work  on  Brazil, 
London,  18300 

Peel,  sir  Robert,  is  the  son  of  sir  R. 
Peel,  a  manufiicturer,of  immense  wealth, 
who  raised  Tamwoith,  in  Staffordshire, 
which  had  fidllen  into  deca  v,  to  a  flourish- 
ing state,  by  the  erection  of  extensive  cot- 
ton woriss.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  his  manufactories  was  not  less 
than  15,000,  and  he  paid  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  pMDunds  annually  to  the  excise 
office  on  printed  goods  idone.  He  be- 
came proprietor  of  several  estates  of  great 
magnitude,  sat  in  parliament  for  some 
time,  where  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  on 
commercial  and  manufacturing  subjects, 
received  a  baronetage  in  1801,  and  died  in 
1830,  and  was  said  to  have  left  £2,500,000 
oterlmg.  The  present  sir  Robert,  his  eldest 
8on»  was  bora  in  1788,  educated  at  Har- 
row, and  in  1800  vras  entered  a  commoner 
of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  where  he  was 
more  distinguished  ibr  his  diligence  than 
Ibr  the  brilliancy  of  tolentor  extroordinaiy 
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attainments.  In  1807,  he  represented  tbs 
borough  of  Tamworth  in  pariiament ;  in 
J810,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
Ireland,  during  the  administration  of  the 
duke  of  Ricmnond,  returaed  to  parlia- 
ment by  the  universtv  of  Oxford  in  1817, 
and  in  1822  succeeded  lord  Sidmouth  (see 
Addinghn)  as  secretary  of  the  home  de- 
partment The  political  principles,  predi- 
lections and  prejudices  of  the  new  secre- 
tary were  in  such  perfect  tmison  with 
those  of  his  predecessor,  that  no  change 
took  place  in  the  administration  of  the  de- 
partment, in  which  he  remained  till  the 
appointment  of  Canning  (q.  v.)  to  the  pre- 
miership, in  1827.  Mr.  Peel  was  one  of 
the  six  anti-Catholic  members  of  the  cab- 
inet who  sent  in  their  reugnation  on  that 
occasion.  In  January,  18S3,  he  again  be- 
came home  secretary,  in  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington's cabinet,  and  asain  retired,  in 
December,  1830,  when  the  present  whig 
cabinet  Was  organized.  LordMelbourne  is 
his  successor.  It  is  unnecessarY  to  say 
that  sir  Robert  is  what  is  called,  in  ibm 
English  party  langua^  ''a  disciple  of 
Pitt,"  a  defender  of  high  tory  principles. 
Long  considered  the  unyielding  advocate 
of  the  establishment,  he  lost  some  ground 
with  the  high  church  par^  by  his  conces- 
sions to  the  dissenters  m  the  rroeal  of  the 
corporation  and  test  acts(18&),  and  in 
February,  1829,  resigned  the  representa- 
tion of  Oxford  university,  in  consequence 
of  his  determination  to  introduce  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lica  ''The  political  consistencyof  Mr. 
Peel,**  says  a  friendly  writer  in  1828,  **  as 
hraalJiethkirUselfcanexUlmaiifieJpru 
like  our  ovntf  has  been  midiifest  Anudst 
the  different  fiites  which  the  Catholic 
question  has  met  with,  he  has  continued 
its  steady  opponent,  imd  his  opposition, 
conscientious  firom  the  outset,  has  been  as 
uniform  and  uncompromisindr  as  it  has 
been  rigorous  and  araent"  The  reform 
bill  has  met  with  the  same  decided,  and, 
we  may  say,  able  opposition  from  «ir 
Robert  In  his  parliamentary  career,  he  * 
has  been  distmguished  as  a  leadv  and  in- 
genious speaker,  and  a  practical  intelli- 
gent and  mdustrious  member  of  the  house 
of  commons.  He  deserves  great  credit 
for  what  has  been  done  under  his  auspices 
to  simplify  and  condense  the  ciiminal  lavT 
of  England. 

Peer  (fix>m  pares,  in  French  pairs),  in 
general,  sigmfies  an  equal :  one  of  the 
san^erank  and  station.  In  tins  sense  it  is 
used  by  the  common  law  of  En^^ond, 
which  declares  that  every  person  is  lo  be 
tried  by  his  peenL    (SeeAay.)    Peerals* 
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rigDifies  a  nobleman  in  England ;  in 
France,  it  ngnifiea  those  nobles  who  have 
a  seat  in  the  upper  house.  In  the  article 
Great  Britain,  division  Constitution,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  house 
of  peers  of  England.  In  the  article  Par- 
liamentj  we  have  touched  upon  the  forma 
of  transacting  business  in  the  house  of 
lords.  In  the  article  Legislature,  Houses 
^,  additional  remarks  on  this  house 
may  be  found.  We  shall  here  say  a  few 
words  on  the  histoi^  and  privileges  of 
the  peerage.— The  dignity  and  privile^ 
of  peers  (pares  curuB,  pares  regni)  origin- 
ated with  the  growth  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. The  members  of  coramunides  in 
ancient  times,  the  companions  of  jthe 
Serzoge  (dukes),  the  assemblies  of  the  chief 
men  among  the  people  (the  WHtenage- 
mole  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  can^ms 
Martius  of  the  Franks),  are  not  the  same 
as  the  peera  of  later  times.  Qpt  in  the 
feudal  system,  the  principle  was  devel- 
oped, that  eveiy  association  should  take 
care  of  its  own  afiairs,  including  the  judi- 
cial decision  of  disputes  among  them- 
selves and  with  their  superiora;  and  it 
became  ai^  obligation  as  well  as  a  privi- 
lese  of  the  vaswl  to  appear  at  the  court 
of  the  immediate  lord,  on  days  of  state 
and  of  the  administrauon  of  justice. 
These  were  the  pares  curitt ;  and  the 
institution  was  extended  from  the  court 
of  the  kmf  to  the  prinoipalides  and  lord- 
ships of  the  spiritual  and  secular  barons. 
In  France,  atthe  time  of  the  revolution 
by  which  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the 
throne  in  987,  there  were  but  seven  secu- 
lar princes  immediate  vassals  of  the 
crown— the  dukes  of  France,  Burgundy, 
Aquitaine  and  Normandy,  and  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  Toulouse  and  Champagne. 
When  the  duke  of  France  became  king, 
tbei^  renoained  but  six,  to  whom  were 
added  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  as  spir- 
itual primate  of  France,  and  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  with  the  tide  of  duke,  those  of 
Beauvais,  Noyon  and  Chalons,  with  that 
ofcoumt,  and  at  a  later  period,  under  Louis 
VII,  also  the  bishop  of  Langres,  be- 
cause their  dioceses  were  situated  within 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown. 
This  ancient  peerage  did  not  exist  lon^, 
and  the  memben  were  rather  timlardigm- 
taries  than  acdve  instruments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm.  The  ancient 
principalities' of  peera  were,  by  degrees, 
united  with  the  crown;  only  the  spiritual 
lords  maintained  their  ddes.  However, 
the  immediate  vassals  of  the  principalities, 
of  the  king  as  former  duke  of  France,  of 
the  dukes  of  Guienne,Nonnandy,  Britta- 


ny, and  the  prince  counts,  contimisd  it 
appear  on  days  of  state  and  of  the  admii- 
istration  of  justice ;  and  when  atandiog 
courts  {parliaments,  q.  v.)  grew  out  of  then, 
they,  retained  their  seats,  until  they  wen 
gradually  displaced  iy  the  prepoudeiiDos 
of  the  professional  members.  The  an- 
cient peera^  however,  has  seyeral  ttmei 
acted  as  a  judicial  tribunal  in  the  case  of 
the  trial  of  piinoes  of  the  realm ;  for  in- 
stance, when  king  John  of  Englaod,  ia 
1200,  was  cited  to  appear  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur  of  Bm- 
tany,  and  was  declared  to  have  feifoted 
his  Aef  of  Brittany.  Instead  of  the  oU 
peeraces,  the  territories  of  which  wen 
united  with  the  crown,  new  ones  wen 
created;  among  othera  the  dukedom  nf 
Brittany,  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Aojoo, 
in  129^  the  new  duchy  of  Burgundy,  for 
Philip  the  BoM,  in  1361;  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  creadon  of  other  dignitie^ii 
tbe  beffinning  merely  for  princes  of  tfaa 
blood,  but  since  1551,  also  for  other  eai- 
nent  persons.  Under  Louis  XIV,  tiw 
number  of  peera  (dues  et  pairs)  was  aul 
increased ;  yet,  besides  their  rank,  a  seat  ia 
the  parliament  was  their  only  pffvikge. 
Amonff  these  new  peerages  was  that  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who^  as  a  seculw 
peer,  was  called  duke  of  St.  Qoud :  d« 
most  ancient  was  the  duke  of  Uzes,  of  tha 
year  1572 ;  the  latest  the  En^iafa  duke  of 
Richmond.  There  were  thirty-aeven  of 
them.  At  the  coronadon,  the  ancMi 
twelve  peera  were  represented.  The  rev* 
olution  of  the  last  centuiy,  of  coune^  abol- 
ished the  French  peerage;  but  Loaii 
XVIII  reestablished  it  after  the  modd  of 
that  of  Engkind,  by  the  charter  of  1814 
In  the  article  Drones,  we  have  gives  tbdr 
privileges,  and  the  riffht  of  tbe  erowa  » 
establish  them.  Vill^le  created,  under 
Charies  X,  76  new  peera  at  once  (sea  F3> 
Ule) ;  and  when  the  charter  was  amendri 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  IW 
several  changes  were  made  in  rekliQa  • 
the  peers,  and,  by  a  special  proviaioD,  *al 
the  creations  of  peera  during  the  reiga  of 
Charles  X  are  declared  null  and  nadf 
they  amounted  to  ninety-three.  It  ms 
provided,  also,  that  article  23  of  the  chtf- 
ter  should  undergo  a  fteah  eTaminatina 
durinff  the  session  of  1831.  That  aiticli 
runs  thus ;  ^  The  nominatioD  of  tbe  MM 
of  France  belouas  to  the  king.  Tboir 
number  is  unlimited;  he  can  vaiy  tkeir 
dignities,  and  name  them  pem  Ibr  Bfei « 
make  them  bereditaiy,  at  his  pleasMs^ 
The  new  law  abotishing  hereditanr  fssh 
age  very  readily  PAMd  the  chsmher  of 
deputies ;  but  its  ftte  in  the  house  dfttm 
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was  not  settled  until  thirty-six  new 
peen  were  created  for  life,  Nov.  19, 1831. 
It  finally  passed  this  house  Dec.  28,  by  a 
majority  of  33.  It  was  a  radical  fault,  in 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  to  establish  a 
peerage  after  the  model  of  the  English, 
whilst  none  of  the  foundations,  on  which 
the  English  peerage  rests,  exists  in  France. 
Napoleon's  judgment  on  this  point  was 
▼ery  correct.  He  said  to  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, **  The  {leerage  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  It 
would  wound  the  pride  of  the  army ;  It 
would  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  par- 
tisans of  equality ;  it  would  raise  against 
us  a  thousand  individual  pretensions* 
Where  do  you  expect  me  to  find  the  ele- 
ments of  aristocracy  which  the  peerage 
requires  ?  The  ancient  fortunes  are  hos- 
tile ;  several  of  the  modem  ones  dishon- 
orable. Six  or  seven  illustrious  names  do 
not  suffice.  Without  remembrances,  with- 
out historical  ^ciof,  without  large  properties,. 
on  what  would  my  peerage  rest  ?  That 
of  England  is  something  totally  different : 
it  is  atmve  the  people,  but  it  has  not  been 
aeainst  it  It  was  the  nobles  who  gave 
libeity  to  England.  The  great  charter 
eoraesfh>m  them  ;  they  have  grown  ereat 
with  the  constitution,  and  have  been  bom 
with  It  But  within  thirty  yean  my 
mushrooms  of  peers  would  bB  nothing 
but  soldiers  or  chamberlains.  You  would 
only  see  i  camp  or  a  chamber."  In 
England,  the  peerage  originated  as  in 
France.  This  dignity  belongs  to  the  five 
degrees  of  nobihty  (duke,  marquis,  earl, 
Tiflcount  and  baron),  by  right,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  French  nobili- 
ty, though  the  ideaof  iru^a/iiance  does  not 
prevail  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent 
in  England  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 
In  the  beginning,  al^  the  crown  vassals  ap- 
-peared  at  court  un  the  days  of  state,  and 
attended  the  diets  ;  afterwards  only  those 
vvho  were  summoned  to  appear  by  writ 
This  custom  grew  at  length  into  a  rale, 
and  the  summonses  were  considered 
proofs  of  hereditary  peerage.  There  is 
one  iordshijp-^the  borough  of  Araud^l — 
which  confers  the  dignity  of  earl  on  its 
possessor  by  prescription.  In  regard  to 
all  other  titles,  the  peerage  is  personal,  and 
descends  in  a  direct  line  from  male  to 
male.  The  chief  privileges  of  peers  are 
that  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  of  a 
trial  by  persons  of  noble  birth,  in  case  of 
indictments  for  treason  and  felony,  and  mis- 
prision thereof,  and  of  exemption  finom  ar- 
rest in  civil  cases.  The  number  of  Catholic 


*  Iffiss  Fcot8  is  the  sixth  actress  married  to  an 
English  peer. 


in  Great  Britain  and  Inland  is  18. 

?he  expenses  attendant  on  the  creation  of 

a  peer  in  Ensland,  including  the  fees  paid 

at  the  berald%  ofiice,  &c.,  amount  to  £600. 

Peoasus  ;  a  winged  horse,  sprang  from 
the  blood  of  Medusa,^hen  Perseus  had  cut 
off  her  head.  He  received  his  name  from 
his  being  bora,  according  to  Hesiod,  near 
the  toureet  {niry«t)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon 
as  bom,  be  left  the  earth,  and  flew  up  into 
heaven ;  or  rather,  according  to  Ovid,  he 
fixed  his  residence  on  mount  Helicon, 
where,  by  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot, 
he  instantly  raised  a  fountain,  which  was 
called  Hippocrme.  He  became  the  fiivor- 
ite  of  the  Muses,  and,  being  afterwards 
tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he  was 
given  to  Bellerophoh  to  conquer  the  Chi- 
mtera.  (See  ERpponouf,)  No  sooner  was 
this  monster  destroyed,  than  Pegasus 
threw  down  his  rider,  because  he  attempt- 
ed to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temerity 
in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pe^pssus, 
which  occasioned  the  melancholy  tall  of 
his  rider.  Pegasus  continued  his  flight 
up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
constellations  by  Jupiter.  Perseus,  ac^ 
cording  to  Ovid,  was  mounted  on  tha 
horse  Pegasus,  when  he  destroyed  tiie  sea 
monster,  whicii  was  going  to  devonr  An- 
dromache. 

Peou,  or  Beou  ;  till  1757,  a  kingdom  of 
Asia,  now  a  province  of  the  Binnan  em- 
pire (q.  v.),  bounded  north  by  Aracan  and 
Ava,  east  and  south  by  Siafh  and  the  sea, 
and  west  by  pan  of  Aracan  and  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  Pegu  seems  to  be  a  level 
country,  without  any  considerable  moun- 
tains, excepting  some  wliich  surround  it, 
and  serve  tor  a  frontier  towards  the  land, 
but  is  liable  to  be  invaded  not  only  by  sea, 
but  also  by  land,  by  means  of  the  rivers 
which  make  their  passa^  through  those 
mountains.  The  two  pnncipal  rivers  are 
the  Irrawaddy  ai^d  Sitanc.  The  air  is 
healthy ;  the  soil  very  fertile  in  rice,  cora, 
fruit  and  roots ;  it  likewise  produces  good 
timber  of  several  kinds.  The  country 
abounds  with  elephants,  buffaloes,  goats, 
hogs  and  other  animate:  here -is  abun- 
dance of  wild  game,  and  deer  in  great 
plenty.  There  are  mines  not  only  of  iron, 
tin,  and  gansa,  or  lead,  which  passes  for 
money,  iHit  also  of  rabies,  diamonds  and 
sappbues.  The  rabies  are  the  best  in  the 
world ;  but  the  diamonds  are  small.  But 
the  most  valuable  production  is  teak  tim- 
ber, for  ship-building.  The  principal 
ports  are  Rangoon,  Mrian  and  Negrais. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  idolatera  of  the 
sect  of  Budda.    Pegu  was  formerly  tba. 
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PEGU— PEKING. 


capital;  km.  99>  49"  £.;  lat  19>  5^N.; 
populatioD,  7000.  This  city,  in  the  Tear 
1600,  was  splendid,  laive  and  populoufl^ 
supposed  to  contain  150,000  inhahitanta. 
According  to  some  Europeans^  who  ^w 
it  in  its  greatest  splendor,  it  was  ywj  spa- 
cious, fair  and  strong,  surrounded  with 
stone  walls  and  veiywide  ditches.  It 
was  divided  into  two  cities,  the  old  and 
new ;  in  the  old  lived  the  merchants  and 
straiigerB;  and,  as  the  bouses  wete  only 
built  with  wood,  or  bamboo  canes,  covered 
with  tiles,  each  had  a  warehouse  of  brick, 
arched,  to  secure  the  goods  from  firefl^whicli 
were  frequent  here.  The  new  city,  in- 
habited by  the  king,  the  nobility  and  the 
people  of  fashion,  was  extensive  and  pop- 
ulous ;  its  figure  square ;  and  in  each  side 
of  the  wall  were  five  gates  of  stone,  with 
mVny  gilded  towers  by  the  side  of  it  for 
posting  sentries.  It  was  encompassed 
with  broad  ditches,  in  which  were  bred 
crocodiles,  to  deter  people  from  wading 
over  them.  The  kin^s  palace  stood  in 
the  midst  of  this  new  city,  built  like  a  for- 
tress, with  walls  and  ditches.  In  1757, 
Pegu  was  destroyed  by  Alompra,  the  Bir- 
man  emperor ;  mit  the  temples  were  left 
standing,  and.  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo 
still  exists  as  a  monument  of  the  greatness 
of  itB  ancient  monarchs.  It  stands  upon 
tpo  quadrangular  terraces^  of  which  the 
lower  is  10  feet  high,  the  upper,  20  feet 
The  sides  of  the  former  are  each  1391  feet 
in  length,  of  the  ktter,  684.  The  temple 
is  a  massive  pyramid  of  brick  and  mortar, 
vrithout  any  excavation  or  aperture,  octag- 
onal at  the  base,  each  side  of  which  meas- 
ures 163  feet  .  A  projecting  part  round 
the  base  is  surmounted  with  57  turrets,  37 
feet  high.  On  this  stands  a  second  projec- 
tion, surmounted  by  53  similar  towers. 
The  whole  ia  crowned  by  a  Tee  or  iron 
summit,  on  which  is  a  gilt  umbrella, 
5^  feet  in  circumference,  360  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Tee  is  gilt,  and  beneath 
it  hang  numerous  bells,  which  the  wind 
keeps  constantly  ringing.  In  each  angle 
of  tne  upper  terrace  are  temples,  67  feet 
hiffh,  resembling  the  principal  temple. 
Ail  around  the  steps  are  innumerable  im- 
ages of  Godama  or  Budda.  *  The  priests 
say  that  the  Sboenuidoo  was  begun  2000 
years  ago. 
Pehlvi.  (See  Penian  Language.) 
Peipus,  or  TcHUOSKO ;  a  deep  lake,  be- 
tween the  Russian  governments  of  Livo- 
nia, Estbonia,  Pskov  and  St  Petenbuig 
(80  versts  Ions  by  30  broad).  It  is  con- 
nected with  lue  Pskov,  or  Pleakov,  by  a 
narrow  channel,  with  lake  Virtz  by  the 
»  Eno,  and  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  1^  the 


Narova  or  Narva.    In  the  brilliaiit  di|S€f 
the  Hansa,  it  had  conskienible  navigafioa. 
Peishwab.    (See  MahraUag.) 
Pekan.    (See  fFeasdJ) 
Pekaa-Nut.    (See  WidmtiA 
PekinO)  or  Pekin  ;  a  city  ofChina,  cap- 
ital  of  the  empire,  situated  in  a  veiy  w* 
tile  plain,  30  Jeagues  distant  fiom  the 

ri  waU;  k)n.  116°  f&K.;  lat  39*54^ 
The  city  encloses  an  area  of  fomteea 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  submfaii 
and  is  divided  into  two  towns,  ihe  one  in- 
habited bv  Tartars,  and  the  other  1^  Chi- 
nese. The  Chin^  city  has  a  waU  of 
its  own,  enclosing  an  area  of  mne 
square  miles.  The  estimated  populitioa 
of  Peking,  save  sir  G.  Staunton,  was  cu- 
ried  in  the  last  century,  by  the  Jesoit 
Grimaldi,  to  16,000,000.  Another  mis- 
sionary reduces,  at  least  that  of  the  Tutu 
cit^,  to  1,350,000;  according  to  the  boc 
intorraation  given  to  the  embassy,  the 
whole  was  about  3,000,000 ;  but  this  num- 
ber is'  probably  exaggerated.  The  km 
houses  of  Peking  seem  scarcely  suffideot 
ibr  so  vast  a  population ;  but  veiy  litth 
room  is  occupied  by  a  Ohinese  fiunily,  tf 
least  in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  ti 
life.  In  their  houses  there  are  no  super 
fluous  apartments.  A  Chinese  dvrelfinf  ii 
generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixorsef* 
en  feet  hish ;  within  this  enclosoie  t 
whole  family,  of  three  generations,  irilfc 
all  their  respective  wives  and  children,  wfl 
frequendy  be  feund.  One  sumU  room  ii 
made  to  serve  for  the  individuals  of  eack 
branch  of  the  feraily,  sleeping  in  diffeicst 
beds,  divided  only  by  mats  hanging  ftoai 
the  ceiling.  One  common  room  m  used  Ibr 
eating.  Pekinff  contains  thirdf-three  tem- 
pi^ eight  public  altars,  as  the  allais  ef 
heaven  and  earth  (on  the  fenner  <^iHud 
the  emperor  sacrifices  in  summer,  the  bi- 
ter in  winter),  those  of  eternal  life,  of  ik 
sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  agriculnn^ 
two  Catholic  churches  (Portuguese  mi 
French),  several  monasteries,  two  Ruswa- 
Greek  churches,  with  a  monastery  (whose 
archimandrite,  and  eight  monks,  usinlf 
selected  from  the  pupils  of  the  Rinna 
seminaries,  are  changed  eveiy  fyw  yrtit; 
four  of  the  latter  leam  the  Chinese  lai 
Mantchoo  languages,  and  are  deatined  ftr 
ipterpreters),  four  mosques^  a  ^mum^ 
hospital,  twenty-six  tribunal^  and  lOylw 
palaces.  The  name  PMng^  which  wigm- 
fies  the  runihem  court,  is  given  to  C 
guish  it  from  Mmkinf^  or  the 
court  The  emperor  iormerly  n 
the  latter ;  but  the  Tartara,  a  remkm  ui 
wariike  people,  obliged  the  prince  to  is- 
move  bis  court  to  the  oonhein  pnmasa^ 
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that  he  might  more  efiectualty  repel  the 
inciirBions  of  those  barbarians,  by  opposing 
to  them  the  numerous  militia  that  he  gen- 
erally keeps  around  his  person.  This 
capital  forms  an  exact  sauare,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  two  cities:  the  nrst  is  inhabited  by» 
Chinese,  the  second  by  Tartars.  These  two 
cities,  without  including  the  suburbs,  are  six 
leagues  in  circumference.  The  wails  of  the 
Tartar  city  are  very  lofty,  and  so  thick,  that 
twelve  horsemen  might  easily  ride  abreast 
u|M>n  them ;  with  spacious  towers  at  inter- 
vals, a  t>ow-shot  distant  from  one  another, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  re- 
serve in  case  of  necessity.  The  city  has  nine 
gates,  which  are  lofty,  and  well  arched ; 
over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers, 
divided  into  nine  stories,  each  having  sev- 
eral apertures  or  port-holes;  the  lower 
story  forms  a  large  hall,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers  and  ofticers  who  quit  guard,  and 
those  appointed  to  relieve  them.  Before 
each  gate  a  space  is  left  of  more  than 
960  feet ;  this  is  a  kind  of  place  of  arms, 
enclosed  by  a  semicircular  wall,  equal  in 
height  and  thickness  to  that  surrounding 
the  citv.  The  great  road  which  ends 
here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavilion-roofed 
tower,  like  the  first,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  as  the  cannon  of  the  former  can  bat- 
ter the  houses  of  the  city,  those  of  the 
latter  can  sweep  the  adjacent  country. 
The  streets  of  Peking  are  straight,  the 
principal  ones  about  iSO  feet  wide,  a  full 
league  in  length,  and  bordered  with  shops. 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  immense  con- 
course of  people  that  continually  fills 
them,  and  the  confusion  caused  by  the  pro- 
digious number  of  horses,  camels,  mules, 
and  carriages,  which  cross  or  meet  each  oth- 
er. It  is  very  singular  that,  in  all  this  pro- 
digious concourse,  no  women  are  ever 
seen.  The  emperor's  palace  sUinds  in  the 
middle  of  the  Tartar  city.  It  presents  a 
large  assemblage  of  vast  buildings,  exten- 
sive courts  and  ma^ificent  gardens,  and 
is  shut  up  on  all  sides  by  a  double  wall ; 
the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by 
houses  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
court,  eunuchs^  and  by  different  tribunals. 
The  exterior  circumference  of  this  im- 
mense palace  is  reckoned  a  league  and  a 
hal£  Although  the  Cliiuese  architecture 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Europe,  the 
imperial  palace  of  Peking  does  not  fail  to 
stnke  beholders  by  its  extent,  grandeur, 
and  the  regular  disposiuon  of  its  apart- 
UMnts.  The  royal  hall,  called  Tai-hotieiij 
or  the  hall  qf  the  grand  union,  is  built 
upon  a  terrace,  about  18  feet  in  height,  in- 
crusted  with  white  marble,  and  orna- 
mented with  balustrades  of  excellent  work- 
49* 


manriiip.  This  hall  is  almost  square,  and 
about  130  feet  in  length.  The  ceiling  is 
carved,  varnished  green,  and  loaded  with 
gilt  dragons,  covered  with  coarse  carpets, 
after  the  Turkish  manner ;  but  the  walls 
have  no  kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapes- 
try, lustres,  nor  paintings.  The  throne^ 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  consists 
of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat 
It  hab  no  inscription  but  the  character 
Cfctng, which  signifies  holy, perfect,  exceUanL 
Pelaoianism  is  that  theological  view 
which  denies  the  total  coiruption  of  men, 
attributed  to  the  Mi  of  Adam  (original 
sinl  and  declares  man's  natural  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Christian  du- 
ties and  virtues,  provided  he  have  hut  an 
earnest  purpose  to  do  well.  It  does  not 
exclude  faith  in  divine  assistance  towiutis 
man's  improvement,  but  believes  this  as  ^ 
sistanoe  will  be  granted  totliose  only  who' 
strive  to  improve  themselves.  This  view 
was  broached  by  the  English  monk  Pela- 

g'us,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  resided  in 
ome,  with  the  reputation  of  great  learn- 
ing and  an  unspotted  life,  and  fled  from 
that  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Gochi^ 
in  409,  with  his  friend  Coslestus,  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Africa,  where  Augusdne 
(q.  V.)  declared  him  a  heretic ;  in  which 
several  African  synods  concurred.  Pe- 
lagius  travelled  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
closed  his  life  in  tranquillity,  in  the  year 
420,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The 
philosophical  soundness  and  noble  frank- 
ness or  his  writings,  tog^er  vrith  his 
own  great  virtue  in  a  time  of  universal 
and  deep-rooted  corruption,  procured  ma- 
ny adherents  to  his  opinions,  which  at  all 
times  have  been  considered,  by  some  of 
the  purest  and  most  reflecting  men,  as  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  the  Dei^.  He  never 
attempted  to  found  a  heretical  or  dissettting 
sect,  yet  tlie  Pelagians,  whose  views  wers 
formally  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Ephesus,  in  431,  and  the  Semi-Pelagians, 
founded  by  John  Cassianus  at  Marseilles 
(died  in  435),  who  somewhat  modified 
the  orthodox  dogma  of  the  utter  insuffi- 
ciency of  man's  nature  for  vutue,  occupy 
a  very  important  place  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  Respecting  the  various  forms 
and  names,  under  which  the  contest  of  tlie 
rigid  doctrines  of  Augustine  wjth  the  milder 
views  of  Pelagius  has  been  renewed  in 
the  Christian  church,  see  the  article 
Orqce ;  see  also  Wig^Hs  Pragmaiische 
DarsUUung  des  AugtutinismuM  und  Pela- 
gianitmus  (Berlin,  1831),  Mosheim's  £c- 
cUaiastical  lEgkru^  &c* 

Pelasgians;  tbe  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  (q.  v.)    They  dwelt  first  in  thm 
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Peloponnenifl,  whitber  they  were  proba- 
bly  driven  firom  the  coasts  of  Asia  Mioor, 
by  the  islands,  or  through  Thrace  and 
Thessaly.  They  lived  in  wanderins 
hordes,  without  any  poUdcal  union,  and 
worriilpped  a  rude  stbne,  or  a  head  with  a 
pointed  beard,  which  was  set  upon  it,  as 
the  image  of  the  Deity.  Thev  were  se- 
cured mm  the  invasion  of  other  hordecL 
by  the  boggy  and  mountainous  nature  of 
the  peninsuta ;  and  two  tribes  of  them, 
who  established  their  raaidenee  on  the 
borders  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  abandoned 
their  barbarous  manners  eariier  than  the 
others.  Here  arose  the  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
gos  and  Sicyon,  where  Inachus  and  Pho- 
roneus  reigned.  Pelasgus,  the  grandson 
of  the  latter,  founded  a  nomadic  state  in 
Arcadia;  hence  the  tradition,  that  those 
Arcadian  hordes  received  the  name  of  Pe- 
leugtofw  Iron/  him,  which  was  afterwards 
g^ven  to  ail  the  original  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Greece.  From  this  Arcadian  state 
of 'Pelasgians  proceeded  several  colonies, 
particularly  to  Northern  Thessaly,  where 
theu*  leaders,  Achsus,  Phthius  and  Pelas- 
gus founded  the  cities  Achaia,  Phthiotis 
and  Pelasgiotis ;  they  also  established  col- 
onies in  the  countries  afterwards  called 
BoBotia  and  Attica,  and  also  in  Epirus  and 
Italy.  The  celebrated  Cyclopean  walls 
are  their  wori[,  and  they  are  renowned  for 
their  skill  in  agriculture  and  the  building 
of  cities.  Thev  gradually  beqame  ex- 
tinct, by  wandering  from  Greece,  or 
mingling  with  other  clans.  Notwith- 
standing the  investigations  of  learned 
antiquarians,  much  obscurity  still  hangs 
over  the  history  of  this  people,  and  the 
name  PelasgianB  seems  to  require  to  be 
taken  in  more  than  one  signiticatiou. 

Pkleus,  son  of  iEacus  (<].  v.),  king  of 
.£gina,  and  Endels.  Havmg  uninten- 
tionally taken  part  in  the  mnraer  of  his 
half  brother  Phocus,  he  tied  with  Tela- 
mon  to  Phthia,  to  the  court  of  Eurythion, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  purified  him  from 
the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  a  third  part  of  his  king- 
dom. Peleus  now  went  with  Eurvthion 
to  Calydon,  to  aid  in  hunting  the  celebrat- 
ed boar.  On  this  expedition  he  accident- 
ally killed  his  father-m-law  with  a  javelin, 
which  he  aimed  at  the  boar.  Upon  this, 
he  fled  to  lolchos,  to  Acastus,  who  puri- 
fied him  from  the  deed.  Astydatnif^  the 
wife  of  Acastus,  became  enamored  of 
him,  and  because  Peleus  refused  to^tify 
her  desires,  she  accused  him  of  a  criminal 
passion  for  her,  and  thus  endeavored  -to' 
ntoke  him  an  object  of  hatred  to  her  bus- 
band  and  to  his  own  wife.     Antigone 


hunj^  herself  in  despair ;  but  Acastos,  ud- 
wtlhng  to  violate  tne  laws  of  bospitBUqr, 
selected  a  hunting  party  to  so  to  mouse 
Pelion,  with  the  intention  of  havins[  Pele- 
us put  to  death.  Overcome  with  ntigue, 
he  fell  asleep  on  the  mountain,  and  Acas- 
tus caused  his  sword  to  be  taken  fion 
him,  and  then  bound  him,  that  he  mudit 
become  the  prey  of  wikl  beasts.  Sot 
Jupiter  sent  Pluto  to  dehver  him  from  hii 
bonds,  and  when  he  awoke,  Cbinnif  hii 
mother's  ftther,  brought  him  btA  Im 
sword.  He  then  inviuied  lolchos  with 
Jason,  the  Dioscuri,  and  a  band  of  brvre 
warriors,  put  Acastus  to  flight,  and  the 
queen  to  death.  Thus  he  became  masier 
of  a  port  of  Thessaly.  The  gods  re- 
warded his  continence  by  giving  him,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Themis,  the  nymph 
Thetis  for  a  wife,  of  whom  he  obtained 
possesaon  by  the  assistance  of  ChiroD. 
The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount 
Pelion,  and  honored  with  the  presence  of 
all  the  gods,  who  brought  rich  bridal  pres- 
ents. Neptune  cave  Peleus  the  immonal 
horses,  and'  Chiron  the  strong  spear, 
which  afterwards  served  Achilles  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Msny  ancient  poen 
celebrated  these  nuptials,  of  whose  sod|^ 
only  an  echo  remains  to  us  hi  the  Ejpillhaio- 
mmn  of  Catullus.  Some  later  poet  con- 
nected with  this  marriage  the  Ga»  of 
Troy.  (See  Eris.)  Peleus,  who,  in  Itki 
youth,  had  been  present  on  the  Argonautie 
expedition,  now  ruled  the  Myrmidons  m 
Phthia.  Homer  calls  him  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  and  wise  man.  Of  all  die 
cbildibii  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  AchiDes 
only  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Pe- 
leus educated  him  with  Patroclus^  whs 
had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  and  reluctantly 
sufiered  him  to  eo  to  the  siege  of  Troj. 
Thetis  deserted  Bin.,  and  to  had  the 
grief  to  survive  his  beloved  son.  After  his 
death,  he  received  divine  honors,  together 
with  Chiron,  from  the  inhabitants  of  PcHa, 
in  Macedonia ;  and  Pindar  mentions  Iubs 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  infernal  renooa. 
Pelew  IsLAifDS,  or  Paulos  ;  a  craeler 
of  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  situated  between  the  Phifip- 
pine  islands,  and  the  Caroline  iabodi. 
They  are  about  eighteen  in  nurolier.  la 
the  year  1783,  captain  Wilson,  command- 
er of  the  Antelope  packet,  in  the  aerncs 
of  the  East  India  company,  was  wrecked 
on  this  coast'  These  islands  were  proba- 
bly first  noticed  by  some  of  the  Spwiiardi 
ot  the  Philippines,  and  by  them  named  iha 
Palaos  iaiomdiy  from  the  tall  palna-trea^ 
which  grow  here  in  great  abundanea. 
The  inluibitants  had  lieen  rejp 
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iDhaman  and  soYagdj  and  feeding  on  hu- 
man flesh:  captain  Wilson,  on  me  con- 
traiy,  found  them  hospitable,  friendly  and 
humane.  These  islands  are  long,  but 
narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  well  cover- 
ed with  wood,  at  least  such  of  the  islands 
as  captain  Wilson's  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.  They  are  bordered  on  the 
west  side  by  a  reef  of  coral.  The  coun- 
try produces  some  sugar-canes,  and  great 
abundance  of  the  bamboo ;  likewise  the 
turmeiric,  which  die  natives  use  as  a  dye, 
and  with  wliich  the  women  stain  their 
skin.  None  of  the  islands  which  the 
English  visited  had  any  kuid  of  grain, 
nor  any  quadruped  whatever,  except  some 
brownish-gray  rats  which  ran  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  three  or  four  meagre 
cats,  which  were  seen  in  some  houses  at 
Pelew.  The  islands,  when  viewed  from 
the  sea,  exhibit  high,  rugged  hmd,  well 
covered  with  wood ;  the  interior  part  is  in 
many  places  mountainous,  but  the  valleys 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  spreading  be- 
fore the  eye  many  delicious  prospects. 
The  soil  is,  in  general,  rich.  Lon.  134*^  4(K 
E.;  lat,  between  6°  54'  and  8°  lUf  N.— 
See  Keate's  Jtccaunt  of  the  PeUw  blonds^ 
and  Hochin's  Supplement  to  the  ^ccouni 
(London,  1803). 

Pelias  ;  son  of  Neptune,  king  of  lolchos, 
in  Thessaly,  from  the  throne  of  which  he 
drove  its  lawful  possessor,  his  brother 
iEson.  He  also  removed  his  son  Jason 
(q.  v.),  but  perished  on  his  return.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  his  own  daughters, 
following  the  advice  of  the  cunning  Me- 
dea (q.  v.),  who  promised  to  renew  his 
youth  by  her  magical  power,  killed  him, 
and  boiled  his  'dismembered  remains  in  a 
caldron:  some  say  that  Medea  killed 
him  herself.  His  son  and  successor, 
Acastus,  instituted  splendid  games  in 
honor  of  the  dead,  in  which  some  of  the 
roost  celebrated  Argonauts  bore  off  the 
'prizes. 

Pelican  [pdeeanaSy  Lin.);  bill  long, 
straight,  broad,  much  depressed;  upper 
maudibles  flattened,  terminated  by  a  nail, 
or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower  formed  bv 
two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  ;  from  these 
branches  is  suspended  a  naked  skin,  in 
form  of  a  pouch ;  face  and  throat  naked ; 
nostrils  ba«il,  in  the  form  of  narrow  lonsi- 
tudinal  slits ;  legs  short  and  strong ;  all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a  web;  wings  of 
moderate  dimensions.  The  pelicans  are 
large  birds,  which  reside  on  riven^  lakes, 
or  along  the  sea-coasts.  Though  excel-r 
lent  swimmers,  they  also  occasionally 
^perch  on  trees.    They  are  gregarious,  very 


fond  of  fish,  and  when  hanssed  or  pur- 
sued, readily  reject  the  contents  of  tneir 
stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe.  They  store' 
up  their  prey  in  their  guku*  pouch,  from 
which  it  IS  ^ndually  transferred  into  the  • 
asaphagua,  as  the  process  of  digestion 
goes  on.  Though  remarkable  for  their 
voracity,  some  of  ^he  species  have  been 
trained  to  fish  in  the  service  of  man.  In 
external  appearance  the  sexes  very  nearly 
resemble  each  others — P.  onocrotahts,  Lin., 
&C. ;  wkUey  or  conunon pelican;  white,  faint- 
ly tinged  with  flesh  color,gullet  with  a  bright 
yellow  pouch.  The  n)urious  wings  and 
first  quill  feathere  are  olack.  The  bag  at 
the  throat  is  flaccid,  membranous,  and 
capable  of  great  distention.  Length  be- 
tween five  and  six  feet;  extent  of  wing 
eleven  feet ;  bein^  rather  larger  than  the 
swan,  though  with  much  shorter  legs. 
The  young  are  distinguished  by  the  prev- 
alence of  cinereous  in  their  plumage,  and 
have  been  erroneously  designated  P.  Phu- 
wpetma  and  P.  /uaeusj  by  Gmelin  and 
Latham.  This  bird  has  its  specific  came 
from  its  cry,  which  is  loudest  duncg 
flight,  and  which  the  ancients  compared 
to  the  braying  of  an  ass  ;  inhabits  Asia, 
Africa  and  &uth  America.  About  the 
naiddle  of  September,  flocks  of  this  spe- 
cies repair  to  Eg^pt,  in  regular  bands,  ter- 
minating in  an  obtuse  an^e.  During  the 
summer  months,  they  take  up  their  abode 
on  the  bordere  of  the  Black  sea  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  They  are  rare  in 
France,  and  unknown  in  Great  Britain.  In 
fishing,  thev  do  not  immediat*;ly  swallow 
their  prey,  but  fill  then-  bag,  and  retu*-  to 
the  shore  to  consume  at  leisure  the  tn.its 
of  their  industry.  As,  however,  they 
Quickly  digest  their  food,  they,  generally 
nsh  more  tiian  once  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evenine,  when  the  fish  are  most  in 
motion.  A  single  pelican  will,  at  one  repas^ 
despatch  as  many  fish  as  would  snfiSce  for 
six  men;  and  in  confinement,  it  will, 
moreover,  snap  up  rats  and  other  small 
quadrupeds.  At  night,  it  retires  a  little  way 
on  the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaning 
against  its  breast;  and  in  this  attitude  it 
remains  almost  motionless,  till  hunger  calls 
it  to  break  off  its  repose.  It  then  flies 
from  its  resting-place,  and,  raismg  itself 
thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  sunace  of 
the  sea,  turns  its  head,  with  one  eye  down- 
wards, and  contmues  on  wins  till  it  sees 
a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  sumce,  when 
it  darts  down  with  astonishing  swiflness, 
seizes  it  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
stores  it  up  in  its  pouch ;  it  then  rises  again, 
and    continues    the   same     manceuvres 
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tin  it  has  procured  a  comp^teot  stock. 
The  female  feeds  her  young  with  fish 
that  have  been  maoerated  for  some  time 
in  her  pouch.  The  pelican  is  not  only 
susceptible  of  domestication,  but  roar  even 
be  trained  to  fish  for  its  master.  When  a 
number  of  pelicans  and  oonrorants  (cormo- 
rants) ^et  together,  tb«»y  are  said  to  prac- 
tise a  singul^  mediod  of  taking  fish ;  for 
they  spr^  into  a  large  circle,  at  some 
distance  from  land,  the  pelicans  flapping 
on  ^e  surface  of  the  water  with  their 
extensive  wings,  and  the  corvorants  diving 
beneath,  till  the  fish  contained  within  the 
circle  are  driven  befbre  them  towards  the 
land ;  and,  as  the  circle  contracts  by  the 
birds  dre^ng  closer  together,  the  fish  ere 
ft  length  reduced  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass, when  their  pursuers  find  no  difficul- 
ty in  securing  them.  In  this  exercise, 
they  are  often  attended  by  various  species 
of  gulls,  which  participate  in  ^  the  spoil. 
The  pelican  generally  breeds  m  marehy 
and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  about 
islands  and  lakes,  making  its  nest,  which 
Is  deep,  and  a  foot  and  a  natf  in  diameter, 
of  sedges  and  aquatic  plants,  and  linioff  it 
with  ffrasB  of  a  softer  texture ;  but  it  nie- 
quently  dispenses  witii  any  such  formal 
construction.  It  lays  two  or  more  white 
eggs,  of  equal  roundness  at  the  two  ends, 
and  which,  when  persecuted,  it  sometimes 
hides  in  the  water.  When  it  nestles  in 
dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings  water  to  its 
young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taiiung  nearly  twenty  pints  of  liquid ;  but 
that  it  feeds  them  with  its  own  blood, 
must  be  ranked  anioog  the  fabulous  asser- 
tions of  antiquity.  Its  flesh  is  very  gener- 
allv  disliked. 

I'elides  ;  son  of  Peleus.  (q.  v.)  (See 
^chiUes.) 

pELioM.    (See  lolite.) 

Pelion  (now  Sagari);  a  high  mountain 
in  Thessaly,  producing  various  medicinal 
herbs.  On  one  of  its  summits  stood  a 
lemple  of  Jupiter.  In  the  neighborhood 
we  find  Uie  grotto  of  the  centaur  Chiron. 
In  the  war  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods, 
the  former,  sav  the  poets,  piled  Ossa  upon 
Pelion,  to  aid  them  in  climbing  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  latter. 

Pellaoba.  The  pellagra  of  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  plains,  a  horrible  malady, 
or  contplication  of  maladies,  has  only  been 
observed  during  the  last  sixty  or  eighty 
years,  and  is  rapidly  increanng.  A  sixth  or 
seventh  of  the  population  are  affected  in 
those  parts  of  the  countiv  where  it  is 
most  prevalent  It  begins  by  an  ^sipel- 
atous  eruption  60  the  skin,  which  breaks 
out  in  the  spring,  continues  till  the  au- 


tumn, and  disappears  in  die  winter,  cbie4|T 
afiTecting  those  parts  of  the  suiftoe  wUeb 
are  habitually  exposed  to  tbe  Bon  or  air,  is 
accompanied  or  preceded  by  remarkafak 
kusntnde,  melancholy,  moroseneas^  ^7V^ 
chondriasis,  and  not  seldom  a  fltroDg  pro- 
pensity to  suicide.  With  each  year,  Ae 
disorder  becomes  more  afigravabMl,  with 
shorter  and  shorter  intervaSs  in  the  winter. 
At  length  the  surfi^e  ceases  to  clear  iisel( 
and  iMcomes  permanently  enveloped  in  a 
thick,  livid,  leprous  crust,  somewhat  n- 
sembling  the  dried  and  black  skin  of  a 
fish.  By  this  time,  the  vital  powera  are 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  not  sektom 
the  intellectual  functions.  The  miserefaii 
victim  loses  the  use  of  his  limbec  more 
particularly  of  the  inferior  extremities;  is 
tormented  with  violent  colic,  head-ache^ 
nausea,  flatulence  and  heartburn,  the  ap- 
petite beiiur  sometinies  nullf  at  others  vo- 
racious. The  countenance  becomes  som- 
bre and  melancholy,  and  totally  void  of 
•expression.  But  the  most  distressiBg 
phenomenon  of  all  is  a  sense  of  burning 
heat  in  the  head  and  along  tbe  spioe, 
from  whence  it  radiates  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  eqiecially  to 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
tormentinff  the  wretched  vicdm  day  and 
night;  and  depriving  him  completely  of 
sleep.  He  frequently  feels  as  if  an  elec- 
tric spark  darted  from  the  brain  and  flew 
to  tbe  eye-balls,  the  ears,  and  the  nostras, 
burning  and  consuming  those  parts.  To 
these  severe  afllictions  of  the  body  aie 
often  added  strange  hallucinations  of  the 
mind.  The  victim  of  pellagra  fancies 
that  he  hears  the  incessant  noise  of  rail- 
stones  grinding  near  him,  of  hammera  re- 
sounding on  anvils,  of  bells  ringing,  or  the 
discordant  cries  of  various  animals.  Tl»s 
disease,  when  advanced,  takes  the  Ibm 
of  many  other  maladies,  as  tetanus,  cob- 
vulsions,  epilepsy,  dropsy,  mania  and 
marasmus,  the  patient  ceaaino,  at  last,  ts 
exist  and  to  suner,  when  reouced  to  the 
state  and  appearance  of  a  mummy.  It  11. 
by  no  means  uncommon  that  the.wmcli- 
ed  being  anticipates  the  hand  of  det^  ia 
a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  mania,  very  ofton 
by  drowning.  It  is  almost  confined  10 
those  who  reside  in  the  countiy,  fcadiag 
an  agricultural  life,  and  to  the  lowesi  or- 
ders of  society.  It  is  not  bounded  by  any 
age,  being  frequently  seen  in  the  youngest 
children.  The  whole  of  tlie  flat  ooaimy 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po,  bitt  inois 
especially  the  fertile  and  level  plains  be- 
tween that  river  and  tlie  Alps,  are  tlit 
theatre  and  heud-quartera  of  pellagra.— 
The  cause  of  this  frightfid  endemic  btf 
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engaged  the  pens  of  many  learned  doc- 
ton;  but  it  iajust  as  inscrutable  as  tbe- 
causes  of  hepatitis  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  elephantiasis  in  Malabar,  beiriberi 
in  Ceylon,  Barbadoes  Ly  in  Antibes, 
foitre  among  the  Al|ie,  the  plica  in  Poland, 
cretinism  in  the  Valais,  or  malaria  in  the 
Campa^a  di  Roma,  The  general  opin- 
ion amohg  the  medical  men  of  the  Milan- 
ese is,  that  the  pellam  results,  from  the 
extreme  poverty,  and  low,  unwbolesome 
diet,  of  the  peasantiy.  (See  doctor  John- 
son's Autumnal  Excursion  through  Drance^ 
Sunlzeriand  and  Italy.) 

Pklopidas  ;  son  or  Hippocles,  a  The- 
ban  general,  friend  and  conteniporaiy  of 
Epaminondas,  who  lived  till  B.  C.  364. 
To  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
fieed  his  country  from  a  tyrannical  faction 
and  from  the  Ldcedifimonian  yoke.  Hav- 
ing been  banished  from  Thefa^  with  sev- 
eral other  patriots,  he  retired  to  Athen& 
Animated  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty, 
he  disguised  himself^  and  went  to  Thebes 
wjth  a  few  conspirators,  put  to  death  the 
tyrants  at  a  banquet  where  they  were  all 
assembled,  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  citadel  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Pelopidas  then  served  under 
Epaminondas  with  distinguished  courage, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  victory  over 
the  Lacedsmonians  at  Leuctra.  He  was 
afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  three 
campaigns  against  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Pheree,  in  Thessaly,  who  had  once  impris- 
oned him  without  any  just  cause;  but, 
having  pursued  the  prince  too  far,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell. 

PEX.OPONNESU8 ;  a  celelntited  peninsula, 
which  comprehends  the  most  southern 
part  of  Greece.  It  received  this  name 
from  Pelo|)8,  who  ^ttled  there,  as  the 
name,  the  island  (vtieo$)  ofPdapBy  indicates. 
It  had  been  called  faletore  .S^giaUa,  Apia^ 
Pelasgia,  and  Argos,  Its  present  name  is 
Morea,  (q.v.)  Peloponnesus  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  Messenia,  Laconia,  Elis, 
Arcadia,  Achaia  and  Argolis,  to  which 
some  add  Sicyon.  The  Peloponnesus 
was  conquered  some  time  afler  the  Trojan 
war,  by  the  Heraclidee  (q.  v.|,  or  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  who  nad  been  forcibly 
expelled  from  it. 

J*dofpimntaian  War;  a  war  carried  on 
for  twenty-seven  years  by  Sparta  and 
most  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  against 
Athens,  who  had  long  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Greeks  by  the  op- 
pression of  her  allies.  Athens  heraelf 
hastened  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
by  aiding  Corcyra  in  a  contest  with  Cor- 


inth, and,  on  a  new  opportunity,  engaged 
in  new  acts  of  violence  against  the  utter: 
Corinth  therefore  invited  Sparta,  abeady 
jeabus  of  the  power  of  Athens,  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  The  Spartans  prepared 
tor  the  contest;  but,  to  save  appearances, 
they  made  proposals  of  peace  numiUatinc 
to  Athens,  which  produced  no  result  A 
destructive  war  now  broke  out,  B.  C.  431. 
All  the  people  of  Peloponnesus,  except 
the  Amves  and  Ach»ans,  took  the  siae 
of  the  Spartans;  but  the  Ghrecian  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Ana,  those  in  Thrace,  and 
on  the  Hellespont,  fitvored  the  cause  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  the  advantage  in 
point  of  strength;  for,  althoush  the  Spar- 
tans couM  brine  into  the  field  a  more  nu- 
merous land  force  than  their  enemies^ 
thev  were  deficient  in  fortifications,  money 
and  ships.  Led  by  their  kin^  Archida 
mus,  60,000  Spartans  marched  mto  Attica, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
swonl.  Pericles  (q.  v.l  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenians,  sailed  to  tne  Spartan  shores^ 
and  ravaged  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  the  war  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  with  mutual  devastations,  till  the 
Athenians  were  overcome.  A  pestilence 
now  broke  out^  which  carried  off  Peri- 
cles among  others ;  and,  after  ten  years  of 
constant  warfiire,  the  parties  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  a  peace,  which,  however, 
was  but  temporary.  By  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  undertook  a| 
campaign  against  Syracuse,  which  was 
unsuccaKfuI.  Alcibiades,  who  was  in 
the  mean  time  banished  from  Athens,  and 
had  fied  to  Sparta,  advised  the  Spartans 
to  send  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  . 
people  of  Syracuse,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of 
the  islands,  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont 
and  in  Ionia,  sided  with  the  Spartans. 
They  even  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Persians  against  Athens,  which,  however, 
was  saved  oy  Alcibiades.  He  had  escaped 
from  Sparta  in  disguise,  persuaded  the 
Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes  to  break  his 
alliance  with  that  ci^,  and  gained  so  ma- 
ny friends  in  Athens,  diat  he  was  recaUed, 
and  appointed  general.  He  gained  some 
splendid  victories  over  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  reconquered  the  cities  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Athenians, 
animated  by  such  success,  agiun  rejected 
the  proposals  of  peace.  At  length  Ly- 
sander,  one  of  the  ablest  Spartan  com- 
manders, signally  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  iCgospotamos,  B.  C.  ^U)5,  and  laid 
siege  to  Athens,  which  was  compelled  by 
fiimine  to  surrender,  B.  C.  404.  The  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Pineus 
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were  demolidhed.  Tlio  AtheniaoB  were 
compelled  to  deliver  up  all  tbeir  ships 
but  twelve,  to  reaounce  their  former  pos- 
seswoos,  and  to  aubmk  to  an  oIi|;wncbyi 
established  by  Lysander.  In  this  war, 
many  noble  families  became  extinct,  many 
cities  and  territories  were  hud  waste,  and 
the  whole  Grecian  tiation  was  so  debilitat- 
ed,  that  universal  dependence  soon  ensued. 
The  histoiy  of  this  war  is  best  lelaled  fay 
Tbucydides  and  Xenophon. 

PfiLOPs;  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of 
Lydia.  A  fable,  which  Pindar  considers 
blasphemous,  relates,  that  Tantalus  onee 
entertained  the  gods  in  his  capital,  Sipylus, 
and,  to  prove  their  omniscience,  served 
up  to  them  the  body  of  his  son  Pelops. 
Jupiter  discovered  the  trick,  and  ordered 
the  limbs  to  be  thrown  again  into  the 
kettle,  from  which  Ck>tho  drew  out  the 
boy  alive,  and  supplied,  with  ivory,  the 
shoulder,  which  bad  been  eaten  by  Cere& 
According  to  Pindar,  Neptune  carried  the 
beautiful  Pelope  to  the  abode  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tantalus  had  made  himself  un* 
woitliy  of  the  society  of  the  sods,  Pelops 
WHS  also  sent  bock  to  the  dwellings  of 
men.  He  went  from  Lydia  to  Greece, 
became  a  suitor  of  the  beautiful  Hippoda- 
mia  (^.  y.),  and  obtained  the  bride,  with 
a  kingdom.  Pek>pouaesus  received  its 
name  from  him.  Of  his  sons,  Atreus  and 
Thyestes  are  most  celebrated.  After 
de«ifa,  Pelope  received  divine  faonors,  and 
a  temple  was  built  to  him  in  the  grove  at 
Olympia. 

Pelvis  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  in  men  and  animals.  In 
tiie  infant  it  consists  of  many  pieces,  but, 
in  the  adult,  it  is  composed  of  four  bonei^ 
BO  united  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on 


each  other,  and  is  open  above  sod  below, 
wide  at  its  upper  put  and  contneted  at 
its  inferior  aperture.  The  onlside  is 
roundish,  the  upper  part  broader*  the  tow- 
er narrower.  The  whole  pelvis  is  movable 
upon  the  thighs ;  the  hip  bone  is  thereloB 
raised,  in  walking,  on  that  side  vrliich  is 
supported  by  the  thigh :  on  the  contrsiy, 
it  auiks  immediately  with  die  trunk  on 
that  side  on  which  the  foot  is  raised 
and  advanced.  The  walls  of  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  are  even,  smooth,  and  cover- 
ed with  flesh.  A  line  drawn  tbrougfa  the 
middle  of  the  pelvis,  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  tvper  or 
larger^  the  other  the  lower  or  smaUar  od& 
In  well-formed  pereons  of  a  middle  size, 
the  diameter  of  the  great  peWis,  or  the 
distance  from  one  hip  bone  to  the  odier, 
is,  in  the  nude  sex,  about  nine,  in  the 
female  about  eleven  inches.  The  su- 
perior size  of  the  female  pelviB  is  in- 
tended to  assist  gestation  and  partuiilioa. 
It  is  evident,  that  the  pelvis  of  men 
must  have,  on  account  of  dieir  ereet 
figure,  a  different  direedon  fioon  dnt  of 
aninuJa.  The  pelvis  contains  a  part  of 
the  small  intestines,  the  rectum,  the  Usd- 
der,  the  internal  oigans  of  generation,  ths 
huge  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  low- 
er fimbs^  and  many  abeortientveBBelB,  mjA. 
their  glands.  Its  office  is  to  give  stead- 
iness to  the  trunk,  to  connect  it  with 
the  lower  extremities  by  a  safe  and  fim 
junction,  to  fenn  the  centre  of  all  the  great 
motions  of  the  body,  and  to  give  support 
to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pbn;   a  Celtic  word  signifying  keai, 
summit;    hence    Pennmt    J^^  J^ft^- 
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Naphthalinb  ;  a  grayish-wbite  mib- 
BtsDce,  fouod  during  the  rectificadon  of 
the  petroleum  of  the  coal-ffus  woriu,  in- 
crusting  the  pipes.  It  noay  be  obtained  in 
thin,  white  scales,  of  a  peariy  kirightoess, 
by  slow  re-sublimation  in  fflaas  vessels. 
Specific  gravity,  1.048.  It  has  a  strong 
odor  of  naphtha ;  is  soluble  in  ether,  mod- 
erately so  in  alcohol  and  oils,  and  insoluble 
in  water.  According  to  doctor  Ure,  it  is 
a  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen.  It  appears  to 
have  been  found  nadve  also  in  a  layer  of 
lignite  in  the  coal  formation  of  Uznach, 
having  the  appearance  of  talc,  but  brittle 
and  transparent  Its  structure  is  crystal- 
line, and  apparently  belongs  to  an  iiregu- 
lar  octahedron  as  its  primitive  form.  Col- 
ore white,  green  and  yellow;  fuses  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  crystallizes  on  cool- 
inff. 

Napoleon.  (Circumstances  beyond  our 
control  oblige  us,  though  with  much  re- 
gret, to  refer  the  reader  for  the  article  AU- 
poUon  to  the  Appendix  of  the  next  vol- 
ume.) 

Nbw  York  ;  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
Btates  of  the  American  confederacy. — 
Boundaries,  Slc  This  state  is  bounded 
north  by  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  east  by* 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
south  by  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  west  by  Penn8ylvania,lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  river.  The  territory  of  this  state  is 
situated  between  lat  40°  3(y  and  45^  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  5°  5^  E.  and  9°  55^  W.  fiom 
the  city  of  Washington.  Its  extreme  length 
iW>m  east  to  west,  including  Long  Island, 
18  about  406  miles ;  exclusive  of  it,  340 
miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to* 
south  is  about  310  miles;  its  area  45,658 
niiles.  The  estimate  includes  the  whole 
surface,  except  the  watera  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  territory  now  constituting  the 
I  of  Vermont  was  included  within  the 


Kmits  of  the  ookmy  of  New  Yoric,  and 
was  claimed  as  a  part  of  this  state  until 
1790^  when  New  York  gave  her  assent  to 
the  erection  of  the  present  state  of  Ver- 
mont— CSml  Dwiaums.  It  is  divided  into 
iifly-six  counties,  namely.  New  York, 
King's,  Queen's,  Richmond,  Suffolk, 
Westchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Rockland,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Delaware, 
Greene,  ColumUa,  Albany,  Rensselaer, 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Montgomery, 
Hamilton,*  Saratoga,  Washington,  War- 
ren, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St  Law- 
rence, Jefferson,  Lewis,  Heiitimer,  Oneida, 
Madison,  Oswego,  Otsego,  Chenango, 
Broome,  Cortlandt,  Tompkins,  Tioga, 
Steuben,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca, 
Ontario,  Yates,  Wayne,  Livingston,  Mon 
roe,  Orieans,  Genesee,  Alleghany,  Niaga- 
ra, Erie,  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua.  In 
this  enumeration,  we  have  commenced 
with  the  most  south-eastern  counties,  and 
proceeded  north  and  west  These  coun- 
ties are  subdivided  into  five  cities,  namely. 
New  York,  Albany  (the  seat  of  govern- 
ment), Troy,  Hudson  and  Schenectady, 
and  764  towns.  There  are  101  incorpo- 
rated viilafes,  many  of  which  have  names 
difiering  mm  the  to%vns  in  which  they 
are  situated:  thus  the  flourisbinff  village 
of  Rochester  is  in  the  towns  of  Yates  and 
Brighton,  Geneva  in  the  town  of  Seneca, 
&c.  Besides  the  cities  and  towns  already 
enumei^led,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  among  the  most  flourishing  and 
populous:  Utica,  Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Ca- 
nandaiffua,  Poughkeepsie,  Auburn,  Ithaca, 
CatskilT,  Newburg,  &c. 

Fact  of  iht  Country,  &c.  The  state 
may  be  most  correctly  described  as  an 

*  This  cooatjr,  not  being  leparately  oigaiiaod, 
acts  in  coiutuictioo  with  Montgomery  county,  and, 
for  all  poutical  par(>oseN,  is  considered  a  part 
thereof. 
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elerated  tnct,  with  indentBtiiMiB  in  various 
places  below  its  general  level.  The  most 
important  depressions  are  the  neat  basins 
in  which  are  situated  lakes  Ene  and  On- 
tario, and  the  long,  narrow  valley  which 
contains  the  Hudwn  river  and  lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  two  last  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the 
Mohawk  river  and  the  Oneida  lake.  The 
mountains,  or  elevated  ground,  is  thus 
also  separated  into  three  principal  divis- 
iotas.  The  first  of  these  occupies  the 
roace  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the 
Ontario  vallev,  and  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  lake  Erie ;  the  second  is  the 
mountain  district  noith  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  between  lake  Champlain  and  the 
east  end  of  lake  Ontario ;  and  the  third 
comprises  that  pan  of  the  mountain  ranse 
east  of  the  Hudson  which  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  states — The  western 

Ert  of  the  first  division,  or  that  which  lies 
tween  Seneca  lake  and  lake  Erie,  forms 
^  high  table-land,  about  2000  feet  in  mean 
elevation,  and  the  highest  part  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied hv  the  counues  of  Steuben,  AUe- 
riiany,  Cattarau^  and  Chautauqua. 
From  this  elevation  flow  the  Alleghany, 
the  Susquehannah  and  the  Grenesee  rivers^ 
respectively  terminating  in  the  sulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence.  Chautauaua  lake,  the 
most  western  of  the  larger  lakes  in  this 
state,  b  1291  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  723  feet  higher  than  lake  Erie. 
It  empties  into  the  Alleghany.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  first  division,  or  the 
apace  between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Hud- 
aon,  south  of  the  Mohawk,  is  occupied  bv 
several  parallel  ridges  of  mountains,  which 
may  be  considered  as  continuations  of  the 
Alleghany  ridge,  passing  out  from  Penn- 
^Ivania.  These  ridges  are  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  and   their   indentations 

Krise  to  several  fertile  vallevs,  particu- 
tliose  of  die  Susquehannah,  the  Dela- 
ware and  their  branches.  The  highest  is 
the  Catskill  mountains,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  on  the  wesL  The 
Round  Top,  which  is  considered  the  highest 
summit  of  these  mountains,  is,  according 
to  captain  Partridge,  3804  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  tide  water  of  the  nudson. 
There  \a  also  a  narrow  table-land  on  this 
subdiviaon,  which  merits  attention  &om  its 
explaining  the  course  of  rivers  and  lakes 
within  it  It  is  situated  a  little  south  of 
the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  continues 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  Catskill 
mountains  to  the  hc«d  of  Seneca  lake. 
On  this  are  found  Otsego  and  Schujrlei^s 
lakes,  going  to  the  south,  and  giving  nse  to 


the  sources  of  the  Suscjuehannah.  Boib 
of  these  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  1900 


Skaneateles,  Owasco  and  Cazeno- 
via  lakes  dischai^  their  riven  to  the 
north,  but  their  elevation  is  severd  hun- 
dred feet  less  than  that  of  the  fbnner. 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  are  not  bigUj 
elevated,  the  one  being  only  387  feet,  ud 
the  latter  only  447,  above  the  level  of  tide- 
water. They  thus  occupy  two  loDg,  oar- 
row  ravines,  m  a  north  and  south  diiw- 
tion,  and  are  separated  by  a  lidge  800ieel 
above  Cayuga  lake. 

The  second  division  of  die  mounliiB 
district  is  traversed  by  at  least  five  or  ai 
parallel  ridges  passing  in  anorth-eann 
direction,  and  which  may  be  comideied 
as  continuations  of  the  Appolacbian  chain. 
Portions  of  them  are  called  KayaderoBBH^ 
Sacandaca,  Mayfield  mountainSi  V» 
highest  elevation  that  has  been  asoeitaiDed 
with  accuracy  is  2686  feet,  bdng  thntofa 
peak  belonging  to  the  ridge  mi  paflan 
through  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  countiei 
and  the  northern  part  of  Essex,  near  die 
sources  of  the  Hudson. — ^The  third  (firii- 
ion,  or  that  part  which  lies  on  the  e«t 
aide  of  the  Hudson,  crosses  the  Hudnoin 
the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  foma  tbe 
highlands  of  that  river.  It  also  conndiuia 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Connecticut 

The  depressions  or  basins  in  thesttti 
of  New  York  are  equally  deserving  of  no- 
tice. Those  oflakea  Erie  and  Ontario  nv 
parts  of  the  great  St  Lawrence  baan 
wliich  embraces  the  whole  of  the  five 
western  lakes.  Lake  Erie  hasanelevt- 
tion  of  565  feet  above  the  level  of  th 
ocean,  lake  Ontario  of  231  feeL  TV 
river  Niagara  dischai^ges  the  waters  of  thi 
former  into  the  latter,  and  on  it  is  foos' 
that  great  natural  curiosity  which  ahai 
deserves  a  visit  across  the  Atlantic  Tbi 
river  narrows  at  20  miles  below  lake  Est, 
and  the  rapids  then  commence.  Aonh 
beyond,  we  come  to  the  falls — ^151  fc«« 
the  Canada  side,  and  164  on  the  Amoi- 
can.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  denoip' 
tion  of  their  grandeur  and  mmS£ceBtt 
They  must  be  seen  by  day  and  1)7  mo* 
light,  in  evenr  posidon,  and  under  vnti«a 
condidons  of'^tne  atmoq>here,  in  order  » 
realize  even  a  portion  of  ibsar  spkadfli- 
(See  Catarad.)  The  river  at  thisdnee  ii 
nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  on  the  w? 
brink  of  the  precipice  is  aituaied  Ge^ 
island,  w^ch  contams  about  eigfatj  ncm 
of  land,  and,  extending  up  the  UrM 
divides  the  vrater.  The  whole  length  a 
the  Niagara  is  35  miles,  and  the  deicctf 
from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario  in  936  ft* 
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If  we  proceed  along  the  boain  of  the  On- 
tario, we  shall  paaa  through  a  series  of  fer- 
tile counties,  constituting  the  slope,  water- 
ed by  numerous  rivers,  which  all  finally 
empty  into  the  lake.  The  Genesee  is  the 
outlet  of  the  Canesu^  Hemlock  and 
Honeoye  lakes.  The  Oswego  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Clyde  and  Seneca,  carry 
the  watersr  of  Cananda^a,  Crooked,  Sen- 
eca, Cayuea,  Ovvasco,  Skaneateles,  Onon- 
daga and  Oneida  lakes,  into  lake  Ontario. 
The  eastern  termination  of  this  basin  is 
occupied  by  the  Mohawk,  its  valley  wind- 
ing Its  way  at  the  Little  &lls  through 
stupendous  rocks;  wbUe,  towards  the 
north-east,  the  slope  towards  the  St.  Law- 
rence, indicated  by  the  .couite  of  the 
Grass,  Racket,  Oswegatchie  and  St.  Regis 
rivers,  shows  it  to  be  a  continuation  of  that 
towards  the  lakes. — ^The  Hudson  and 
C^iamplain  valley  or  bann  is  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  north  and  south.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  depth  below  the  general  sur- 
fiu^e  of  the  level  of  the  adjoining  countir, 
being  elevated,  at  its  hiffhest  part,  only  147 
feet  above  the  level  of  tide- water  in  the 
Hudson,  and  54  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  northern  part  contains 
lake  Greorge  and  lake  Champlain,  the  for- 
mer emptying  into  the  latter  by  a  descent 
of  nearly  200  feeL  The  southern  part 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
communicates  with  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, its  tributary,  which  enters  it  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  The  Hudson 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  its 
extreme  branches  having  their  sources  in 
Hamilton  and  Essex  counties.  The  Mo- 
hawk rises  far  in  the  north-west,  and  a 
little  west  of  Oneida  lake.  The  numerous 
falls  and  rapids  on  these  beautiful  rivers 
are  remarkable.  The  Trenton  fails,  on 
the  West  Canada  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Little  fells  and  Cohoes, 
on  the  Mohawk  itself,  Glenn's  falls,  tlie 
Great  fells  of  the  Sacandaga  (also  a 
branch).  Baker's  fells,  on  the  Hudson — are 
only  a  portion  of  the  numerous  depres- 
sions which  not  only  furnish  manv  of  the 
most  boiutifiil  of  natural  objects,  but  also 
are  made  to  minister  in  various  wa^s  to 
the  prosperity  and  improvement  of  the 
community.  From  Glenn's  falls  to  the 
junction  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Mohawk, 
there  is  a  fell  of  117  feet  No  feet  in  the 
topography  of  the  state  of  New  York  is 
more' remarkable  than  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Hudson  and  its  Drenches.  If 
we  trace  the  course  of  any  Atlantic  river 
south  of  it,  we  shall  find  the  navigation 
dosed  bv  the  mountain  chaui  on  the 
vest    Not  80  with  the  Hudson.    It  pen- 
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etrates  the  hi^lands,  and,  afler  passing  up 
some  160  mdes,  is  met  by  a  tribulary 
whose  sources  reach  nearly  to  the  hikes. 
Here  the  happy  conformity  of  the  coun- 
try is  such  as  to  permit  the  establishment 
of  an  artificial  navigation.  On  extending 
our  view  over  the  U.  States,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  vrith  the  circumstance  that, 
by  the  succ^s  of  the  Erie  canal,  our 
country,  thouj^h  crossed  by  loftv  moun- 
tains intersectm^  it  from  tlie  north-east  to 
the  south-west,  is,  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses, becoming  an  island.  We  can  as 
yet  only  anticipate  the  benefits. — We  have 
preferred,  under  this  head,  to  present  these 
ficneral  views  of  the  conformation  of  the 
face  of  the  countiy,  instead  of  a  dry  li^ 
of  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains,  widi 
their  courses  and  terminations.  The 
reader,  vrith  a  map  of  the  state  before 
him,  will,  we  apprehend,  form  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  its  peculiar  features. 

Geo/ojey  and  Jlftnera/ojgw.  On  examin- 
ing Mr.  Maclure's  map  illustrative  of  the 
geobgy  of  the  U.  States,  it  will  be  seen 
that  most  of  the  formations  of  geologists 
exist  in  this  state ;  and  some  of  these  are 
amon^  the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
invesusated,  either  by  the  minerak>gist  or 
the  public  economist  We  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  salt  and  gypsum  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  Onondaga 
salt  springs  (as  they  are  usually  termed)  are 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of^  the 
same  name,  about  190  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Albany.  Though  surrounded  by 
brine  springs,  the  viraters  of  the  lake  are 
perfectly  fr^b.  Plants  which  are  found 
on  the  sea-shore  are  noticed  here,  and,  in 
particular,  the  gcdicarma  and  galaoUu  Be- 
low the  mud,  or  decayed  veoetable  matter, 
which  consdmtes  the  valley  of  these 
spring  a  stratum  of  earthy  mari  is  found, 
containing  numerous  fossil  univalves,  and 
this  again  appears  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
conglomerate.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
imderlying  rock,  or  rather  its  position,  does 
not  seem  settled,  and  we  have  not  room 
to  go  into  the  discussion  concerning  it  . 
Salt  is  manufactured  here  to  a  lar^  ex- 
tent by  the  various  processes  of  boilmg,  of 
evaporation  with  artificial  heat,  and  of  solar 
evaporation.  In  1830,  there  were  manu- 
factured above  1,400,000  budiels.  Gyp- 
sum in  its  various  forms  of  earthy  gypsum, 
selenite,  and  even  alabaster,  is  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  counties  of  Onondaoa  and 
Cayuga,  and  is  extensively  applied  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  Nor  must  we  omit  a 
notice  of  me  impure  limestone  found  in 
the  western  as  well  as  northern  parts  of 
the  state,  which  has  been  a  most  impor* 
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tant  aid  in  the  constmctioQ  of  the  canals 
of  the  atate.  At  an  early  period,  it  was 
found  that  if  burnt,  and  muted  with  proper 
ingredients,  it  wouJd  set  under  water,  and, 
accordingly,  has  been  most  eztensivelpr 
used.  Marble  Lb  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  quarries  of  Sing  Sing  for 
architectural  purposes.  During  'the  last 
two  years,  the  city  hall  at  Albany,  and  the 
county  court-house  at  Troy,  have  neen  built 
of  it.  Its  purity  evidently  increases  with 
the  depth  of  the  excavations.  In  noticing 
the  prominent  articles  of  mineral  wealth, 
we  must  not  pass  by  the  vast  beds  of  iron 
ore  found  in  the  counties  west  of  lake 
Champlain.  In  1825,  there  were  no  less 
than  103  iron-works,  and  73  trip-hammers, 
in  the  counties  constituting  the  fourth 
and  fifth  senate  districts.  The  iron  ore 
of  Columbia  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson,  is  also  highly  valued  and  exten- 
sively manufactured.  Traces  of  other 
metds,  as  lead,  silver,  zinc,  titanium,  &C., 
have  also  been  observed  in  various  pfirts 
of  the  state.  It  is  still  a  problem  whether 
anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  is  to  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  for  useful  pur- 
poses within  the  bounds  of  this  state.  Of 
minerals,  which  mav  be  radier  deemed 
objects  of  curiosity,  this  state  furnishes  nu- 
merous varieties.  This  will  be  sufficiently 
illustrated  when  we  refer  to  the  granitic 
districts  near  New  Yoric,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  lake  Champlain — ^the  transition 
and  secondaiy  districts  that  compose  the 
body  of  the  state.  In  fossil  remains,  even 
of  some  of  the  higher  animals,  there  is 
also  an  abundant  supply  for  invesdfation. 
CuriatiiUi.  We  nave  incidentally  no- 
ticed some  of  these  when  speaking  of  the 
numerous  falls  on  our  rivers ;  nor  did  we, 
by  any  means,  exhaust  the  catalogue. 
Those  on  the  Genesee,  in  the  village  of 
Rochester,  and  at  Ithaca,  are  equally  de- 
serving of  notice ;  while  several  others  on 
the  streams  of  lake  Champlain  will,  before 
.  lone,  become  objects  of  curiosity.  The 
Ru^  Road,  extending  fix)m  Rochester  to 
Lewiston,  is  a  most  remarkaUe  ^logical 
fonnation.  It  is,  what  its  name  implies,  a 
road  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  siim- 
ciently  broad  for  the  purposes  of  travel- 
ling, and,  generally,  extremely  leveL  It  is 
at  various  distances,  sometimes  several 
miles  from  the  shores  of  lake  Ontario, 
"with  which  it  runs  in  nearly  a  parallel  di- 
rection. The  mineral  springs  of  Ballston, 
Saratoga  and  New  Lebanon  should  be 
mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Bulphtur  springs  of  Avon,  together  with  the 
remarkable  production  of  carbureted  hy- 
drofen,  in  immense    quantities,   in  the 


towns  of  Fredonia  and  Portland,  Chio- 
tauque  county.  This  gas  has  been  ooa- 
ducted  into  these  villagee^  and  thusior- 
nishes  a  natural  gas-light  Amongdien- 
markable  objects  connected  with  the  aiti- 
ficial  navigation  of  New  Yorit,  mint  oot 
be  forgotten  the  aqueduct  at  Little  liUi; 
that  over  the  Genesee,  at  Rochefiier;  the 
locks  at  Lockport,  at  Little  fidk,  and  at 
the  junction  of  the  northern  and  weiten 
canals.— The  state  of  New  York  is  &r 
from  being  deficient  in  historical  rBooUe& 
tions.  The  fortresses  of  Crown  Poin 
and  Ticonderoga,  of  fort  Geoige  and  ftn 
William  Henry,  add  to  ;he  interest  of  hks 
Champlain  and  lake  George.  Bana^ 
heightt^  and  the  ^hole  dismct  rendcfed 
memorable  by  the  descent  and  suneader 
of  Burgoyne,  are  within  a  short  dietiaee 
from  the  mineral  springs  of  Ballston  and 
Saratoga.  In  the  west  are  thehuotiD^ 
ffroun<u  and  residences  of  the  fiimoua  Six 
Indian  nations,  now  adorned  by  the  pn^ 
ductions  of  industry  and  refinement,  yet 
still  bearin|;  traces  of  their  fOTmer  exi*- 
enoe  in  their  mounds^  and  other  antkjoi* 
ties,  occasionayy  observed.  Towards  die 
southern  part  of  the  state.  West  Poim  ■ 
full  of  interest,  both  for  its  present  aad 
past  history.  Fort  Putnam,  fort  Lee,  ftm 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  Stony  Poiii^ 
and  Dobbs's  Ferry,  along  the  Hud8oo,aR 
all 'distinguished  in  the  eventfiil  snry  of 
our  revohition. 

TVmpetTrtttre,  &c.  Amassofinteresiiiv 
&ctB  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained,  io 
consequence  of  the  regents  requiring  la- 
nual  meteorological  repoits  from  the  acad- 
emies under  their  care. 


are  situated  in  every  partof  the  state; aad 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  thai 
furnishes  an  approximation  towards  tki 
actual  state  of  thermometric  heat 

In  1836)  the  mean  temperature  of 
ten  places,  reporting  com- 
pdete  annualtablee^  was  .  .  4&36 
1827,  the  mean  temperature  of 

eighteen  places  was  ....  4&48 

1838,  the  mean  temperature  of 
twenty-four  places  was  .  .  I9J0 

1839,  the  mean  temperature  of 
twenty-eight  places  was .  .  46^45 

1890,  the  mean  temperature  of 

thirty-four  traces  was  .  .  .  48J5 
Mean  of  the  five  yean, 48ilO 

The  quantity  of  rein  and  snow  has  abs 
been  ascertamed  in  a  similar  manner.  Tk» 

in  1836,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  bd* 
nine  places  was 9S^ 
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k  1897,  the  mean  rein  and  snow  of  uladon  in  170S,  20,706 ;  in  1731,  50,^59; 

eeventeen  places  was  .  .  .  44^  in  1738, 60,100 ;  in  1771, 158,896 ;  in  1790, 

1838,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  340,120;   in    1800,   586,050;   in    1810, 

twenty-fire  places  was.  .  .  36.74  959,049;   in  1820,  1,372,812;   in  1825, 

1829,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  1,616,458 ;  in  1830,  1,919,404.    In  1790, 
twenty-five  places  was .  .  .  34.88  the  territory  west  of  the  Seneca  lake  con- 

1830,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  tained  only  1081  souls  ;  its  populatioti  in 
•   thirty^two  places  was   .  .  .  38.86    1830  was  406,906.    According  to  the  state 

Mean  of  the  ^ve  yeara,  .'.  .  .  ^S  censuB.in  ^^^^^^  ^'y^^«^  '"1? 

•'  acres,  improved,  7,256,048  ;  unimproved. 

The  highest  degree  of  temperature  noticed  21^,^  »  29,220,936,  or  45,658  square 

in  these  tables  is  4-104,  at  which  the  ther-  miieg.    Popuhition  to  a  square  mile,  in 

mometen  stood  in  the  Montgomeiyacad-  iggs,  neariy  35 ;  in  1830,  4l    The  rapid 

emy,  county  of  Orange,  July  20, 1830.  Its  increase  of  some  of  the  cities  and  towns 

latimde  is  north  4^32^,  and  longimde  also  deserves  notice.    New  Yoric,  in  1790, 

west  74^10'.    The  lowest  degree  noticed  contained  33,130  inhabitants;  in    1810, 

is  —33,  at  which  the  thermometer  stood  in  gg^ .  ^nd  in  1830, 203,009 :  Albany,  in 

LowvUie  academy,  county  of  Lewis,  Jan-  1790,3498;   in    1820,12,630;  in  1830, 

uaiy  31, 1830;  north  latitude  43?  47';  west  34,338:  Troy,  in  1820,  5261;  in  1830, 

longitude  75^   33^.     The  thermometric  11,605:  Rochester,  in  1820, 1502;  in  1830, 

range  is  thuff  137  degrees.    The  state  is,  ggjeO:  Utica,  in  1820, 2972;  in  1830, 8320. 

in  general,  very  healthy.  New  York  is  now  entitled  to  thirty-four 

Pojndatum,  &c     Under  the  colonial  representatives  in  the  house  of  represent- 

govemment,  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  ativcs  of  the  U.  States,  and  to  thirty-six 

consisted  principally  of  four  classes:—!,  presidential  electors.    Her  relative  weight, 

Dutch,  the  descendants  of  the  first  settiers ;  {n  these  particulars,  will  be  somewhat  in- 

2.  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  and  their  cKMsed  by  the  apportionment  to  be  made 

postenty ;  3.  descendanis  of  French  Prot-  under  the  census  of  1830. 

eetants,  who  took  refuge  in  the  colony  .,      ^  ^    •      •    looir 

on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes;  ^.      .^fonu/actoriM,  in  1825. 

4-  Germans,  descendants  of  a  colony  of        Grist-mills, ^  .  .  .  .  ^ 

Palatines,  who,in  1709,  fled  to  Englandto        oT"'mi*^ 121 

escape  persecution  in  Germany,  and,  in       «  ,..    ^  .« 1001 

SnMuing  year,  emigrated  to  New  Yorit       Fulling-milla, 1^1 

under  the  p<LnLge  oTthe  British  govern-       S^J"^*™^^^^^^     ^^. 

ment.    On  the  teSninationof  die  revolu-       ^^n^l^?^' q?q 

tionary  war,  a  tide  of  emigiation  sec  in       Woollen  fectones^ 213 

fiom  the  New  England  states,  which  con.        )^°  uf'ff^  *  ' S 

tinued  for  many  years,  and  to  such  an  ex-        A^PihfrS^^ I1S 

tent,  that  a  maioriiy  of  the  present  populn-        A^eriiL      2lS 

tion  is  probably  composed  of  natives  of        Asnenes, 4iuo 

those  states,  or  their  descendants.    Many  The  number  of  some  of  these  establish- 

emigrants  fix>m  Ireland,  and  finom  other  ments  has  sreatiy  ihcreased  since  1825 ; 

parts  of  Europe,  have  eJso  been  attracted  but,  within  tne  last  two  yeara,  it  is  suppos- 

to  this  state,  and  particularly  to  its  great  ed  that  about  half  the  distilleries  in  the 

commercial  metropolis  and  the  flourisning  state  have  been  abandoned,  or  applied  to 

towns  in  the  intenor.    The  influence  of  other  purposes. 

this  varied  descent  is  to  be  seen  in  many  Staple  PrxHittctums.  These  are  princi- 
of  the  institutions  and  prevailing  habits  of  pally  wheat  and  other  grain,  flour,  provis- 
tlie  people ;  and  it  has  probably  tended  to  ions,  salt,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  lumber, 
render  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  more  Conob.  The  following  extensive  and 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  less  wedded  to  important  communications  have  been  con- 
particular  systems,  and  more  ready  to  im-  stnicted  at  the  public  expense,  and  under 
bibe  and  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  direction  of  commisBionerB  appointed 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  state: — 1.  The  Erie  emud  com- 
Until  within  a  few  yean,  the  German  and  mences  at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  termi- 
Dutch  languages  were  much  spoken  in  nates  at  Buf&lo,  in  the  county  of  Erie, 
particular  districts,  but  both  are  rapidly  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  riv- 
alling into  disuse.  The  progress  of  pop-  er  with  those  of  lake  Erie.  This  canal 
ulation  in  the  territoiy  composing  the  state  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  has  been  in 
of  New  York  is  almost  unexampled,  as  successful  operation,  throughout  its  whole 
will  be  seen  by  the  IbUowing  table: — Pop-  extent,  since  1825.     It  is  368  miles  in 
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length,  and  has  689  feet  of  lockage.  The 
cost  of  this  canal  is  so  blended  with  the 
cost  of  the  Champlain  canal  (they  both 
having  been  constructed  at  the  same  tiine, 
and  1^  the  operation  of  the  same  laws), 
that  it  cannot  be  ascertained,  with  accu- 
racy, what  each  cost  2.  The  CkampUdn 
canal  commences  at  West  Troy,  six  miles 
north  of  Albany,  the  point  where  the 
Erie  canal  turns  west  from  the  Hudson 
rirer,  and  terminates  at  Whitehall,  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Erie  canal  with  those  of 
lake  Champbin.  This  canal  is  completed, 
and  has  been  in  succesBful  operation  since 
1825.  It  is  64  miles  in  length,  and  has 
188  feet  of  lockage.  This  canal  has  a 
lateral  cut  connecting  it  with  the  Hudson 
rirer,  at  Waterford,  by  three  locks,  as  the 
Erie  canal  has,  connecting  it  with  the  same 
river,  opposite  Troy,  bv  two  locks.  The 
cost  of  inese  two  canals,  as  stated  by  the 
conamisBonerB  of  the  canal  fund,  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1825,  when  they  were 
fust  declared  complete,  was  $9,267,234:4a 
This  vras  exclusive  of  any  payments  of 
interest  upon  the  loans  which  had  been 
made  to  construct  them,  and  which  pay- 
ments of  interest  then  amounted  to 
$ljS07jdS7:7S.  3.  The  Oatvego  canal 
commences  at  the  Erie  canal,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Syracuse,  in  the  county  of  Onon- 
d^;a,  and  terminates  at  the  village  of 
Omvego,  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  Erie  canal  with 
those  of  lake  Ontario.  It  was  completed 
in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  «565,437\35,  is  38 
mDes  in  length,  and  has  123  feet  of  lock- 
age. 4.  The  Cmfvga  and  Stntea  canal 
commences  at  the  £rie  canal  at  Monte- 
zuma, in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  ter- 
minates at  Geneva,  in  the  county  of  On- 
tario^ coimectiug  the  waters  of  the  Erie 
canal  with  those  of  the  Seneca  lake.  This 
canal  has  also  a  lateral  branch  to  East 
Cayuga  village,  on  the  Cavuga  lake,  thus 
oonnectinff  the  waters  of  this,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Cayuga 
lake.  Its  cost,  to  its  completion,  in  18S&, 
was  9236,804:74 ;  its  length,  including  the 
lateral  canal,  is  22f  miles,  and  it  has  83i 
feet  of  k)ckiige.  5.  The  Clumimg  canal 
begins  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  liUce,  and 
terminates  at  Elmira,  on  the  Chemung 
river,  in  the  county  of  Tioga,  being  in- 
tended to  coimect  the  waters  of  the  Sene- 
ca lake  with  the  head  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah  river.  It  is  to  have  a  navi- 
nble  feeder  from  its  summit  level  to 
Painted  Post,  in  the  counhr  of  Steuben. 
The  lencth  of  the  canal  is  22,  and  of  the 
feeder  13  miles.    The  lockage  upon  both 


is  about  520  feet  Contracli  for  dwr 
completion  by  the  15th  day  of  Odolw, 
1831,  have  been  made,  fer  the  somcf 
$290^263^  and  they  are  expect^  to  be  DftT- 
igable  the  ensuing  season.  &TheCMb( 
hkt  cantd  commences  at  the  Seneca  hke^ 
at  Dresden,  and  terminates  at  the  Crook- 
ed lake,  at  Penyan,  being  intended  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake 
with  those  of  the  Crooked  lake.  Ill 
lenfftfa  is  about  6}  miles,  and  its  lockage 
is  about  270  feet  It  is  under  controet  to 
be  completed  in  the  year  1832,  and  is  oBli- 
mated  to  cost  $119,196.  Income  of  the  jpdb- 
lie  canals,  in  1830:  Erie  canal,  $954^ ; 
Champlain  canal,  $78,148 ;  Oswego  ca- 
nal, $12,335  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
$11,967  ;  tptal,  $1,056,799.  IMabune- 
mentB :  interest  on  canal  debt,  $379,095; 
repauB,  salaries,  &c.,  $261,66&  Canal 
debt,  January  1,  1831,  $7,825^035.  For 
the  {la^^ent  of  tliis  debt,  the  canal  fimi, 
consiating  of  the  canal  tolls,  duties  on  aal^ 
and  on  sues  by  auction,  and  several  ocber 
items,  is  inviolably  pledged.  The  rare- 
uue  of  this  fund,  m  1880,  inde]) 
of  the  tolls  above  stated,  wi 
The  Ddaumt  and  Hudsan 
menced  July,  1825,  and  completed  Oeio- 
her,  1828,  vras  constructed  by  a  prifaie 
company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Ita  capital 
conosta  of  $1,500jOOO.  of  which  $500^ 
are  employed  in  Denung,  in  the  ciiy  of 
New  York.  The  credit  of  the  state  of 
New  York  was  also  loaned  to  the  compr 
ny  to  the  amount  of  $800^000.  Thia  ca- 
nal commences  at  the  bead  of  tide  on  d» 
Rondout  creek,  in  the  county  of  Ukie^ 
three  miles  firom  the  Hudson  river,  aad 
terminates  at  Honesdale,  opposite  d» 
mouth  of  the  Lackawazan  river,  in  Pcaa- 
sylvania.  Length,  83  miles  in  New  YoA 
and  25  in  Pennaylvania.  This  canal  be- 
ing principallj^  intended  to  open  a  oob- 
municad<Hi  with  the  coal  names  in  La- 
zeme  county,  Pennavhrania,  a  lail-road 
has  been  constructed  by  the  compaof, 
from  the  head  of  the  caiial,  at  Honeodak^ 
to  the  mines  at  Carbondalo.  Its  lengdi  '■ 
16  miles.  (For  further  infbraiation  oa 
the  canals  or  New  Yoik,  see  AUamiMn- 
gatum.) 

RaU-Roadi.  Several  companies  ba«o 
been  incorporated  fer  the  purpose  of  coa- 
stnicting  lail-waya,  but  no  one  of  ikcaa 
has  yet  been  entirely  coropleced.  Hie 
Mohmok  and  Hiuban  rod-raatf  c« 
was  incorporated  in  1826^  with  a 
of  $300,000,  and  with  power  to 
it  to  $500,000,  which  has  recently 
done.    The  exclusive  right  of  maia 
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ing  a  single  or  double  rail-tmy  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  and 
the  Mohawk  at  Schenectady,  for  the  term 
of  fifty  year^  has  been  granted  to  this 
company.  The  work  was  commeneed  hi 
18S»^  and  is  so  fiur  completed  that  19  miles 
of  it  have,  since  August,  1831,  been  used 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers,  who 
are  carried  in  coaches  drawn  by  horses  or 
locomotive  engines.  The  aTerage  epeed 
of  the  two  engines  now  employed  on  the 
road  IS  about  15  miles  an  hour ;  though 
each  of  them  has  been  propelled,  at  times, 
nearly  twice  as  fiist ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  their  speed  has  not  yet  been  fully  as- 
certained. It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
work  will  be  completed  during  the  present 
year  (1831).  Its  length  will  be  about  15 
miles,  and  its  estimated  cost,  with  double 
rails,  about  $500,000.  The  BHaea  and  Os- 
wego raU-road  compamfi  incorporated  in 
1^0,  with  power  to  make  a  raiUway  from 
Ithaca, at  the  head  of  Cavuga  lake,to  Oswe- 
go, on  the  Susquehannah  river,  and  the  Sa- 
raioga  resU-rocM  conqxiny,  incorponrted  in 
1631,  for  the  purpoee  of  constructing  a 
rail-way  iVom  Saratoga  springs  to  Sche- 
nectady, have  commenced,  and  are  now 
prosecuting  their  respective  undertakings. 
PMie  insirucHonj  &c  Since  the 
estabUshment  of  the  state  government, 
mat  exertions  have  been  made  by  the 
fegislature  to  extend  the  means  of  educa* 
tion  to  all  classes.  The  appropriations 
made  for  this  purpose,  including  the  capi« 
tal  and  income  of^the  common  school  and 
literature  funds,  amount  to  more  than 
^,000,000.  There  are  four  colleges,  viz. 
Columbia,  in  the  city  of  New  Yoik ; 
Union,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamilton,  near 
the  village  of  Clinton,  Oneida  county; 
and  Geneva,  at  Geneva,  Ontario  coun^. 
The  whole  number  of  students  in  these 
institutions,  during  the  year  1830,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  preparatory  schools  con- 
nected with  Columbia  and  Geneva  col- 
leges, was  677.  .(For  the  university  of 
New  York,  instituted  in  1830,  see  the  ar- 
ticle JVetr  Ymrk  Ctty,  in  the  body  of  the 
work.)  There  are  two  medical  colleges, 
one  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county;  stu- 
dents in  1830, 350.  There  are  57  incorpo- 
rated academies  and  seminaries,  which  de- 
rive from  the  public  funds  a  portion  of  their 
annual  support,  and  which  had,  in  1830, 
4318  students.  But  the  common  schools 
are  among  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting institutions  in  the  state.  Every 
town  is  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of 
school  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school- 
bouse  has  been  erected,  and  is  provided 
50* 


with  fhniiture  and  fuel,  at  the  expense  of 
the  district.  From  the  income  of  the 
common  sehool  fund  $100,000  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  school  districts,  ae- 
eording  to  the  number  of  scholars  therein^ 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen ;  and 
the  towns  are  required  to  raise,  by  tax,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  received  from  the 
state,  and  are  allowed  to  raise  double  that 
sum.  The  following  is  from  the  official 
reports  made  in  January,  1831 :  Productive 
capital  of  the  school  fund,  $l,696,74a*6&; 
revenue  in  1830,  $100,678:60 ;  k)ca(  sehool 
fund,  capital  not  stated ;  income  in  1830, 
$14,0^:32 ;  whole  number  of  school  dis- 
trico,  9062,  of  which  8630  made  returns ; 
whole  number  of  scholars  taught  in 
the  districts  making  returns,  499,i24>  of 
whom  497,503  were  between  five  and  m^ 
teen ;  amount  of  public  moneys  reeeTved, 
$100,000  from  state  treasury,  $194^566H>4 
raised  by  tax  on  the  several  towns^  and 
$14,095:33  derived  from  local  funds 
possessed  by  certain  towns,  equal  to 
$239,713:36;  total  amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages,  $58^20;  estimated  amount 
of  all  expenses  incurred  in  1830,  for  the 
support  of  common  schools,  by  the  pub- 
lic and  individuals,  $1,061,699.  There 
are  two  institutions  for  the  instmction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  one  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  having,  in  1830,  eighty-five 
pupils,  and  one  at  Canajoharie,  having, 
during  the  same  year,  twenty-nine  pupils. 
They  are  chiefly  supported  at  the  pubKc 
expense.  There  are  in  the  state  about 
700  deaf  mutes.  The  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  Yorit,  incorporated  April  15, 
1817,  has  imparted  its  benefits  to  more 
than  300  pupils.  Some  of  these  pay ; 
others  aro  supported  by  the  state,  by  the 
supervisors  or  the  county,  by  a  female  as- 
sociation for  the  relief  of  deaf  mutes,  or 
by  private  charity.  The  edifice  or  asylum 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  is 
situated  alx>ut  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city  hall.  It  has  accommodations  fbr 
150  pupils  and  the  requisite  number  of 
instructers.  It  cost  $36,000.  The  grounds, 
consisting  of  ten  acres,  are  handsomely 
lud  out,  in  lawns  and  gardens,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Workshops 
are  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  asylum,  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  male  pupik^  dur- 
ing the  time  of  relief  from  study,  spend  a 
few  houre  eveiy  day,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  some  mechanical  employ- 
ment Some,  also,  are  engaged  in  hor- 
ticulture. The  female  pupils,  at  the 
same  time,  are  taught  needle-work  and 
other  household  duties.  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  principal,  vne  for  nintt 
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jwn  eomieetied  with  the  American  a^* 
ram  at  HartfimL  Aaaociated  with  him 
are  three  prafeanie  and  two  teaehera; 
pne  of  theee  prafemons  Mr.  Leon  Vayase, 
was  educated  in  the  Paris  institution. 
The  pupib  are  divided  into  five  classes, 
and  nunished  with  Idotgo  slates.  The 
reguhur  term  of  study  is  five  jem ;  and 
the  annual  cham  for  pay  pupils  is  $130; 
but  this  charge  ta  often  reduced  to  meet 
the  particular  cases  of  applicanti.  The 
limdB  of  the  institution  have  been  fiunish- 
ed  by  private  oontributioni^  by  the  le^^ 
lature  of  the  state,  and  by  the  ooipmnon 
of  the  ciiy.  During  the  year  1830,  the 
receipts  were  neai^  $17,000.  Besides 
the  establishments  above-named,  there 
are  in  eveiy  part  of  the  state,  pardculariy 
the  laige  towns  and  villages,  numerous 
schools  and  seminaries,  supported  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

iZe^pfiofi,  &c  The  constitution  secures 
^  the  me  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  woiship,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,"  and  accord- 
ingly most  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  some  Jews,  are  to  be  found  in  the  state. 
There  are  a  few  reliffious  corpomtioDS 
which  are  possesBed  of  estates  mnted  to 
them  before  the  revolution,  and  now  of 
considerable  value;  but  in  general  the 
eleigy  are  dependent  for  their  support  on 
the  annual  contributions  of  their  reniect- 
ive  congregations.  Cksrgy^  in  1890,  Pres- 
byterians and  CoDsregationalistB,  431; 
I^testant  EfMscopaTianfl^  118;  Baptists, 
274;  Reformed  Dutch,  106;  Methodists, 
372;  Lutherans,  13;  various  other  de- 
nominations, 68 ;  total,  1382.  There  are 
four  theological  seminaries  in  tlie  state 
connected  with  tiie  Protestant  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  Baptist  and  Lutheran 
churches.  There  are  two  flourishing  so- 
cieties of  Shaken ;  one  at  New  Lebanon, 
in  Columbia  county,  and  the  other  at 
Niskauna,  in  the  county  of  Albany.  (For 
an  account  of  this  sect  see  iSKaJsert.) 

Pri»ani9indPrimmtH$emUne,  Ineach 
county,  a  public  jail  is  established  by  law, 
the  management  of  which,  though  reoent- 
Iv  somemat  improved,  is  yet  lamentably 
defective.  But  tbestate  prisons  at  Auburn 
and  Sing  Sing,  the  former  of  which  now 
contains  about  600,  and  the  latter  about 
900  convicts,  are  models  both  in  raapoct 
to  their  anangement  and  discipline.  The 
convicts  are  compelled  to  labor  together 
in  silence  during  the  day,  and  are  lodged 
hi  separate  dormitories  at  night.  The 
earnings  of  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn 
prison,  during  the  year  1830,  amounted  to 
$40^1,  and  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 


lishment, inclodingmain^  &C.,  to  jXjM 
The  amount  received  for  the  labor  of  the 
eonviccs  at  Sine  Sing,  during  the  same 
period,  vras  $13fi5hii ;  expenses  of  the 
prison,  $53^571:01.  This  prison  haviag 
been  but  recendy  completed,  the  futne 
earnings  of  the  convicts  will  probab^  ex- 
ceed those  for  the  year  referred  to. 

Paupengmj  Sic  Until  veiy  recently,  a 
^stem  of  poor  laws  veiy  analogous  to 
those  of  England,  was  in  force  m  New 
Yoric,  where  its  influence  and  resutai 
vrere  proportionally  neu^r  as  injurious  as 
in  the  country  from  which  it  was  bonow- 
ed.  Within  a  few  yeais,  the  former  kw 
of  settlement,  and  the  practice  of  com- 
pulsory removals^  have  been  afait^pied, 
and  a  rimple  rule  of  settlement,  founded, 
principally,  on  the  resideiioe  of  the  party, 
and  a  summary  mode  of  settling  dispmed 
questions,  substituted  in  their  stead.  Sev- 
eral modes  of  supporting  the  poor  are  m 
use;  but  that  of  majntainmg  diem  ia 
oounQr  poor-houses  has  been  found  bener 
calculated  to  discourage  paiipetism,  and 
more  econonucal  than  any  other.  The 
foUowing  details  aso  stated  in  the  oSStM 
report  of  the  secretaiy  of  state,  made  in 
Januaiy,  1831,  but  are,  to  a  eonsidenfals 
extent,  founded  on  estinuues  made  faj  that 
officer,  fiom  the  returns  reoeiv^d  by  him: 
Permanent  paupere,  5790;  occf 
pers,  12,348;  cost  of  all  the 
establishments  in  the  state,  $j 
annual  expense  of  suppoiting  the 
$246,752:90. 

Fmanee$^  &c  Aggregate  ^ 
of  real  and  personal  estates  in  the  i 
countiesin  1827--1828:  real,  $375,861^1 ; 
persona],  $68,785,292,  »  $344,^46^63: 
whole  amount  of  receipts  into  the  suto 
treasury  in  1830,  $1,998,629:  peymort 
during  same  year,  permanent  mxopria- 
tious,  $296,569;  special,  $118,459;  on  ac- 


count of  canal  fund,  $1,420^; 

fund,  $128,920;  literamre  fund,  $3,345; 

total,  $1,968,724. 

Jl»dia,  in  1830.    Hone  artiDeiy,  1716; 
cavalry,  5814;  artillery,  12,803;  ufonny 

aht  inflmtiy  and  riflemen,  166,514 ;  ar- 
ery  and  cavafay  attached  to infontfrftr 
inspection,  1679;  nnk  and  file,  188386: 
oronance,  iron,  141  pieces;  brassy  179 
pieces. 

•  Banks.  In  1829,  an  act  was  paaaad  re* 
quiring  eveiy  bank,  theroafler  to  be  cre- 
ated or  renewed,  to  contribute  amnialy 
one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  ita  capital  is 
a  fund  intended  for  the  payment  of  iha 
debts  of  such  banks  as  may  at  any  t~ 
come  insolveuL  These  banks  an 
under  the  supervision  of  comminnsoneis,» 
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wfaom  they  are  required  to  make  annual 
reporta  of  their  condition.  Twenty-nine 
hanks,  subject  to  thb  act,  had,  in  1890, 
capital,  $63)^,600 ;  bonk  notes  in  circula- 
tion, $5,870,1)35  \  specie  on  hand,  $443,383; 
discounted  notes,  $11,155,085:  capital 
of  banks  not  subject,  in  1830,  to  the  safety 
fund,  $21,323,460. 

Msedlaneoui.  Post-offices,  in  1830, 
1458 ;  newspapers,  237,  of  which  sixteen 
are  published  daily ;  amount  of  sales  by 
auction  in  1830,  $25,766,111 ;  duties  there- 
on, $218,513 ;  steam-boats  plying  wholly 
or  partly  in  the  waters  of  this  state,  75 
(the  first  successful  application  of  steam 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  was  on 
the  Hudson  river,  in  September,  1807) ; 
attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  1741; 
physicians  and  surgeons,  2549. 

€Savemmentj  Lawsj  &c.  By  the  amend- 
ed constitution  of  this  state,  adopted  in 
1821,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  assembly,  the  former  consist- 
inff  of  32,  and  the  latter  of  128  members. 
The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  must  be  fi^eeholders.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  are  elected  annually. 
For  the  electioo  of  senators,  the  state  is 
divided  into  eight  senate  districts,  each  of 
which  is  entitled  to  four  senators,  and  one 
of  whom  is  atmually  elected  in  each  dis- 
trict The  members  of  the  assembly  are 
chosen  by  the  several  counties,  among 
whom  they  are  apportioned,  according  to  a 
rule  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  holds  his  office  for  two  years.  A 
lieutenant-governor  is  chosen  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  tenn.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and,  whenever  the 
office  of  governor  becomes  vacant,  takes 
the  place  of  that  officer.  The  right  of 
auffiage  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  citizen, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
been  for  one  year  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state,  and  for  six  months  a  resident  of  the 
county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote. 
Under  this  liberal  regulation,  the  number 
of  electors  is  very  great;  in  1828,  they 
amounted  te  276,583.  Sheriff,  coroners, 
and  county  clerks  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  other  civil  officers  are  generally 
appointed  either  bv  the  governor  and  sen- 
ate, the  two  branches  otthe  legislature,  or 
the  governor  alone,  except  clerks  of 
courts,  district  attorneys,  and  some  other 
officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  courts. 
Field  officers  of  the  militia,  below  the  rank 
of  major-ffeneral,  are  elected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  t^eir  respective  bri^des,  &c.; 
field  officers  above  that  rank  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  senate,  or  the 


Stvemor;  staff  officen  are  appdnted  by 
eir, respective  commanders.  The  ju- 
diciary consists  of  the  following  eourts : 
1.  The  eaurt  for  the  trial  ^  impeachtt%erd9 
and  tkt  comction  of  frror$^  composed  of 
the  preadent  of  the  senate,  the  32  senaton^ 
the  chancellor,  and  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  This  court  tries  all  im* 
peachments  of  civil  officers  preferred  by 
the  assembly,  in  whom  the  power  of  im- 
peachment IS  vested,  and  revieves,  on  ap- 
peals and  vn-its  of  error,  the  decinons  of 
the  court  of  chancerr,  and  of  the  supreme 
court.  But  on  the  bearing  of  an  appeal 
from  a  decree  in  chancery,  the  chancellor 
has  no  voice  in  the  final  sentence ;  and 
when  a  writ  of  error  is  brought  on  a  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court,  the  justices 
of  that  court  have  no  voice  for  its  affirm- 
ance or  reversal.  2.  The  cmui  qf  ehamct- 
ruj  the  powers  of  which  are  vested  in  the 
chancellor  and  in  eight  vice-chancellom 
3.  The  tuprtme  courts  coneisdng  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  justicefl.  4.  There  are 
eight  circuit  juaga^  who  possess  the 
powers  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
at  chambers,  and  in  the  trial  of  issues 
joined  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery. 
All  the  circuit  judges  possess  equity  pow- 
ers, as  vice-chancellors,  except  the  judge 
of  the  first  circuit  (that  including  Long 
and  Staten  islands  and  the  city  of  New 
York),  for  "which  a  vice-chancellor  has 
been  created  by  special  law.  5.  A  cotmiu 
court,  poasesBing,  to  a  limite  I  extent,  both 
civil  and  crimir  J  jurisdiction,  in  estL  ilisti- 
ed  for  each  cou*"iy.  Its  decisions  aro  Ja- 
ble  to  review  in  the  «~«pnroe  court.  6. 
A  wrrogat*  is  appointed  for  each  county, 
who  possesses  exclusive  original  jurisdic- 
tion m  cases  of  wills  and  intestacy.  7. 
There, are  several  other  local  courts;  as 
the  «i4perior  court  of  the  city  of  New 
Yoric,  which  consists  of  a  chief  justice 
and  two  associate  josaced,  and  possesses 
an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction ;  the  mtyor^M 
courts  and  special  juHicea^  eaurtsj  in  the 
several  cities ;  and  the  justices*  cowrts  in 
the  several  towns.  These  latter  courts 
are  held  by  justices  of  the  peace.  Every 
town  in  the  state  has  four  of  these  officers, 
and  each  of  them  has  the  power,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  of  trying  civil  suits  where 
the  amount  demanded  does  not  exceed 
fifly  dollars.  They  are  chosen  by  popu- 
lar elecdon,  and  hold  their  offices  for  four 
years,  but  are  so  arranged  in  classes  that 
one  is  annually  chosen  in  each  town. 
The  chancellor,  justices  of  the  supreme 
coiurt,  and  circuit  judges  are  ap|)ointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  and  hold  their 
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offices  during  good  behavior,  or  until  they 
shall  attain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Judges 
of  the  county  courts,  surrogates,  and  other 
local  judicial  officers  are  appointed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  limited  periods,  in 
no  case  exceeding  five  yeais,  but  may  be 
re-appointed.  The  constitution  of  this 
state  not  only  contains  several  of  the  safe- 
guards usually  inserted  in  bills  of  rights, 
but  has  some  provisions  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter ;  e.  g. :  No  minister  of  the  gospel, 
or  priest,  of  any  denomination  whatsoever, 
can  bold  any  civil  or  military  office ;  all 
such  inhabitants  as,  from  scruples  of  con- 
science, are  averse  to  bearing  arms,  are 
entitled  to  be  excused  therefrom,  on  pay- 
ing to  the  state  an  equivalent  in  money ; 
the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature, 
is  requisite  to  every  bill  appropriating  the 
pubKc  property  for  local  or  private  pur- 
poses, or  creating,  akering,  or  renewing 
any  corporation;  the  inviolabilidr  of  the 
common  school  fiind  is  perpetually  secur- 
ed ;  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals,  the  duties  on  the  manufacture  of 
salt,  and  certain  ^other  items  of  revenue, 
are  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  canal  debt,  and  until  such  payment 
shall  have  been  made,  are  incapable  of  re- 
duction ;  the  legislature  are  prohibited  from 
disposing  of  these  canals,  or  the  salt  springs, 
or  any  part  thereof;  and  whilst  the  ri^t 
to  draw  such  lotteries  as.  had  already  been 
provided  for  by  law,  is  fully  recognised, 
provision  is  made  to  prevent  ad£tional 
grants  of  this  nauire. 

The  common  law  of  England,  varied 
and  modified  from  time  to  time^ 'by  nume- 
rous acts  of  the  colonial  and  state  leffisla- 
tures,  forms  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  New  York ;  and  there  is  no  one  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  judicial  insti- 
tutions and  the  modes  of  legal  proceeding, 
bear  so  close  an  analogy  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  same  time,  there  is  probably 
no  state  in  the  confederacy,  which  has 
made  greater  efforts,  by  means  of  its  stat- 
utory regulations,  to  improve  the  English 
system,  and  to  adapt  it,  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  details,  to  the  institutions  and 
habits  of  a  free,  intelligent,  and  active 
population.  There  have  been,  since  the 
revolution,  four  several  revisions  of  the 
statute  laws  of  the  state,  viz.  in  1787,  in 
1801,  in  1813,  and  in  1827—8.  The  revis- 
ion in  1787 — 8  consisted  or  a  consolidation 
or  re-enactment  of  various  British  and 
colonial  statutes,  with  numerous  amend- 
ments in  form  and  substance ;  that .  of 
1801  was  a  re-enactment  in  an  amended 
form,  of  such  of  the  former  statutes  as  had 


been  varied  fay  mtermediBte  j^^isiatioiiy 
or  that  seemed  to  require  altenttkHi ;  and 
that  of  1813  was  a  woris  of  the  same 
character.  But  the  revised  statutes  of 
1827 — 8  are  substantiaUy  a  new  code  of 
statute  law;  the  various  general  pnms- 
ions  of  the  former  statutes  having  been 
written  anew,  in  a  more  concise  and  per- 
spicuous phraseology,  and  die  whole 
work  having  been  arranged  in  a  system- 
atic and  methodical  order.  Many  alter- 
ations were  made  in  the  substance  of  tiie 
former  suitutes;  in  numerous  instances, 
the  rules  of  the  common  law,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  them  better  known  and 
more  stable,  were  reduced  to  a  written 
text,  and  inserted  in  the  statutes ;  whilst  in 
other  cases  those  rules  were  abolidbed  or 
greatly  modified,  especial^'  in  refereoee 
to  the  law  of  real  estate,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  courts.  The  enactment  of 
this  lx>dy  of  statnte  law,  which  went  into 
full  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  I^Q, 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

History.  The  territory  now  oompoonc 
the  state  of  New  York  was  comprehended 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  grant  of^  the  tiart 
called  Virginia,  and  in  Die  grants  of  Nordi 
and  South  Virginia,  made  in  1606  by 
James  I.  But  no  settlement  vras  attempt- 
ed bi  that  territoiy  under  either  of  those 
grants ;  nor  was  this  part  of  the  condnem 
Known  to  Europeans  until  September, 
1609,  when  the  river  which  beara  his 
name,  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth,  were 
discovered  by  Heniy  Hudson,  an  enter- 
prising English  navigator,  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch  East  India  company. 
After  sailing  up  the  river  about  150  mHu, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  made  known 
to  his  employers  the  result  of  his  voyage. 
The  Dutch  immediately  commenced  a 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
among  whom  were  the  powerful  tribes 
afterwards  known  as  the  JIm,  and  siil 
later  as  the  Six  Mttithw.  Trading  estab- 
lishments were  soon  formed  by  these 
navigators,  one  at  fort  Orange  (now 
Albimy)  as  early  as  1613,  and  one  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  at  New  Amsleidam 
(now  the  cit^  of  New  York),  a  few  yeaia 
later.  In  1614,  the  trade  was  confirmed 
fay  the  government  of  Holland  to  the 
West  India  company,  which  in  1621  was 
incorporated  with  a  grant  of  the  ezchniTe 
right  to  trade  in  America,  &c^  and  with 
amole  powers  to  establish  and  maintan 
settlements  therein.  Under  this  giant,  the 
company  took  possession  of  the  tcfiiloiT 
discovered  by    Hudson;  gave  to  it  tile 
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■anie  of  New  Netheriands;  and  in  1689 
eommenoed  its  colonization,  which  was 
gradually  continued,  for  about  forty  yean, 
under  their  auapicea.  During  this  period, 
the  afiaira  of  the  colony  were  managed 
by  a  ^vemor  or  director-ffeneral  and  a 
council,  who  were  appointed  by  the  com* 
pany,  and  in  whom  all  the  leg^alatiye, 
executive  and  judicial  powers  were 
Tested.  In  the  mean  time,  new  diacoye- 
ries  were  made,  and  the  Dutch  claims 
extended  to  Connecticut  river  on  the  east, 
and  the  Delaware  on  the  south,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  on  both  sides 
brought  into  collision  with  the  English, 
who  set  up  a  title  to  the  whol^  coast. 
May  12, 1664,  Charles  II  made  an  exten- 
sive grant  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  and  Albany,  which  included  within 
its  bounds  the  colony  of  New  Nether- 
lands. A  small  armament  was  soon  after 
fitted  out  In  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  that  colony.  The  vessels  ap- 
peared in  the  hartwr  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  August,  1664,  and  on  the  27th  of  that 
month,  the  fort  and  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the 
garrison  at  fort  Orange,  capitulated  to 
colonel  Richard  NicolTs,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  duke  of  York,  to  take 
possession  of  the  province  in  his  behalf 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  deputy-gov- 
ernor. The  inhabitants  thereupon  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority ;  the  name  of  A/ho 
AnuUrdam  was  changed  to  A/ho  York^ 
which  name  was  also  extended  to  the 
whole  country;  and  that  of  fort  Orange 
was  altered  to  Atbany.  Af&r  this,  the 
colony  was  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
and  council  impointed  by  the  duke  of 
York,  until  July  90,  1679;  when  the  gar- 
rison of  New  York  surrendered  to  a  squad- 
ron of  Dutch  ships,  the  commanders  of 
which  appointed  a  governor  and  other 
magistrates,  who  continued  in  authority 
until  February  9, 1674,  when  the  territory 
was  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  in 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  London.  June 
29, 1674,  a  new  grant  was  made  bv  Charies 
II  to  the  duke  of  York.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  the  colony 
became  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
British  crown,  and  the  government  was 
administered  by  royal  ffovemors  and  a  lo- 
cal council  and  assembly,  until  May,  1775, 
when  the  people  determined  to  take  up 
and  exercise  the  ]iower  of  civil  govern- 
ment, which  wasaccordinffly  done,tlirough 
the  medium  of  committees  of  safety 
and  of  the  provincial  congress,  until  the 
provisions  or  the  state  constitution,  adopt- 
ed in  April,  1777,  were  carried  into  effect. 


Hie  inhabitants  of  New  York  sustained 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  its  territory  was  the  scene  of 
severd^sanguinary  conflicts  and  of  many 
interesting  events.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  that  war,  the  state  commenced  a  new 
and  distinguished  career,  which  has  ever 
since  been  steadily  continued,  and  some 
of  the  results  of  which  are  briefly  exhib- 
ited in  this  article^ — Authorities:  Burr^ 
MasofiheSUaeofMufYmrk;  Tapogra- 
0%  of  the  State  ofATew  York,  by  professer 
Henry,  and  other  articles  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Albany  Institute  (vol.  i) ;  Dar- 
by's OeograpMcal  Works ;  doctor  L.  C. 
Beck  On  the  Onondaga  Salt  Sjprws;  M. 
H.  Webster's  List  of  (he  MineraS  tn  the 
StaU  of  Mw  York;  Smith's  Hiatory  of 
Mho  1^  (edition  of  New  York  Historical 
Society) ;  Moulton's  History  qf  ihe  Colony 
<f  Mw  J/etheriands :  Spam>rd's  Gazetteer 
of  the  StaU  of  Mew  York;  Williams's  Nhp 
York  Annual  Register  for  1831 ;  docu- 
ments and  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  &c. 

NoaTON,  John,  a  cleovyman  of  Boston, 
was  bom  at  Starford,  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, May  6, 1606.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univerrity  of  Cambridge,  and,  after  gradu- 
ating, became  usher  of  the  school,  and  cu- 
rate of  the  church,  in  his  native  town.  He 
adopted  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and,  in  1635^  he  arrived  in  PlymouA, 
New  fingland,  where  he  preached  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  was  ofiered  the  chaige  of 
its  church.  This  he  declined,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  removed  to  Boston.  Before 
its  close,  however,  he  went  to  Ipswich  to 
officiate  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  that 
place.  While  there,  he  wrote  various 
works,  which  procured  him  much  reputa- 
tion. In  165S2;  he  was  solicited  to  become 
the  minister  of  the  church  in  Boston ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Ipswich  would  not 
grant  him  a  dismission,  notwithstanding 
several  councils,  called  upon  the  occasion, 
advised  his  removal  to  the  capital ;  and  it 
was  not  until  a  council,  summoned  ex« 
pressly  by  the  ^vemor  and  magistrates, 
nad  lent  tlie  weight  of  its  authority  to  that 
of  the  others,  that  his  flock  consented  to 
part  with  him.  From  that  period,  he 
continued,  during  the  rest  of  his  lifo,  to  be 
the  minister  of  Boston.  In  February, 
166S2,  he  went  to  England  as  one  of  two 

XDts  of  the  colony  to  address  Charles  II, 
r  his  restoration,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  They  brought 
with  them  a  letter  from  the  kins,  in  which 
he  promised  to  confirm  the  charter,  but 
required  that  the  administration  of  justice 
should  be  in  his  name,  and  that  all  persona 
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of  good  and  honest  IWes  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  their  children  to  baptism.  There 
was  something  in  this  requisition  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  agents,  although  they  had  endeavored 
to  execute  their  misBion  with  fideliQTf 
were  treated  coldly.  This  circumstance 
sank  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Norton, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly,  April  5^ 
1663,  in  the  fifty -seventh  vear  of  his  age.^ — 
Mr.  Norton  was  a  man  of  talents  and  great 
attainments.  His  works  are  numerous, 
and  save  him  distinction  in  his  time.  The 
first  Latin  book  ever  written  in  this  coun- 
try proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  was  an 
answer  to  a  number  of  questions  relating 
to  church  government,  which  bad  been 
sent  over  mm  Holland  by  William  Apol- 
lonus,  and  was  drawn  up  at  the  request 
of  the  ministere  of  New  England.  He 
was  an  acute  and  subde  controversialist^ 
and  was  fond  of  exercising  his  fiiculties  in 
that  way.  One  of  his  treatises  waa 
against  the  Quakers,  entitled  The  Heart  of 
New  England  .rent  by  the  Blasphemies  of 
'  the  present  Generation.  It  is  even  sup- 
posed that  his  mistaken  zeal  prompted 
him  to  encourage  the  persecution  which 
that  sect  endured.  At  all  events,  he  was 
hiebly  obnoxious  to  them,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
his  decease,  they  made  a  repreeematiott  to 
the  kin^  and  parliament,  that  ^  John  Nor- 
ton, chief  priest  in  Bo^on,  by  the  imme- 
diate power  of  the  Lord,  was  smitten,  and 
died."  In  temper,  Mr.  Norton  was  natu- 
rally irascible,  but  he  obtained  the  con- 
trol over  his  passions  to  such  a  degree  as^ 
to  be  remark^  for  the  general  meekness 
and  courtesy  of  his  demeanor. 

OccoM,  Sampson,  reverend,  a  Mohegan 
Indian,  liom  in  the  township  of  Montville, 
was  one  of  the  aborigines  educated  in  the 
school  of  the  reverend  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
at  Lebanon,  in  ConnecticuL  He  made 
such  progress  in  knowledge,  and  conduct^ 
ed  himself  so  weU,  that  he  received  a  reg- 
ular ordination  ftom  the  presbytery  of 
Suffolk,  on  Louf^  Island.  Soon  afler,  he 
*  became  a  missionary,  and  jpreached  for 
some  time  to  the  Indians.  On  his  return 
from  them,  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
country  near  Lebanon,  and  attracted 
crowded  audiences.  Doctor  Dwight,  in 
his  Travels,  mentions  that  he  heard  him 
twice.  His  discourses,  he  says,  were  de- 
cent, and  his  utterance  in  some  degree 
eloquent  Not  long  after  he  began  to 
oreacb,  he  was  sent  to  En^and  by  doctor 
Wheelock,  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Whit- 


aker,  to  aolkit  ben^ftctions  for  a  coUegis 
to  be  erected  in  the  wildemeas^  and  da- 
voted  principally  to  the  educatioii  of  In- 
dian youth.  His  appearance  excited  a 
great  sensalioD  in  England,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  solicitations  suiraased  the  most 
sanguine  expectations;  lOuiinjg  several 
yean  of  die  latter  pcnrtion  of  his  hfe^  ha 
resided  within  the  bounds  of  the  pvesfay- 
tery  of  Albany.  He  died  honored  and 
lamented. 

Ocelot  ifiUa  pardaUt^  limi.).  This 
beautiful  but  savage  animal  hoMs  a  mid- 
dle rank  between  the  leopard  and  the 
common  cat  The  body  is  about  tfaraa 
feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  about  one; 
height  about  eiffbteen  inchea  Its  upper 
parts  are  of  a  bri^t  tawny  color:;  sides 
whitish,  marked  with  k>ngitudinal  stripes 
of  black,  or  rather  ^nth  a  series  of  elotigaied 
spots  with  black  margins  and  dark,  tawny 
centre.  A  black  stripe  extends  along  the 
back  fiom  the  head  to  the  tail ;  there  is 
also  a  black  band  from  the  noetrilB  to  the 
comere  of  the  eyes;  the  forehead  is  spot- 
ted with  black ;  the  legs  are  whitiah^vaned 
with  small  black  spots;  the  tail  is  aba 
marked  with  black  spots,  wliiefa  an 
largest  near  its  end.  The  ocelot  is  a  na- 
tive of  various  parts  of  South  Ammea.  It 
preys  on  the  smaller  animate  and  birds^  in 
the  chase  of  the  latter  of  whi^h  it  is  emi- 
nently succesdul.  In  its  habits^  it  reaem- 
blea  all  the  cat  kind,  lying  coooealed 
during  the  day,  and  issuinff  Sntfa  at  nif^ 
to  pursue  its  prey.  The  female  ia  not  as 
dislincdy  raaiked  as  the  male,  nor  as  fero- 
cious. She  produces  two  ^oung  at  a  lit- 
ter. The  ocek>t  is  readily  tamed,  but 
never  entirely  loses  its  natural  BBVRgsnem 
of  temper.  In  fact,  in  this  animal,  as  in 
all  othere  of  the  genus,  not  even  excepting 
the  domestic  cat,  however  their  ferocious 
habits  may  be  subdued  by  coercion  and 
kindness,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
their  savage  nature  will  betray  itaalf  oa 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  that  tbdr 
thirst  for  blooo  is  unconouerable. 

Otranto,  Duke  of,  better  known  far 
the  name  of  JoMpA  FhnehL*  If^  in  general, 
history  does  not  venture  to  judge  eminent 
men  by  the  views  of  earlier  or  later  peri- 
ods, but  estimates  them  according  to  dia 
character  of  their  a|je,  this  ia  the  man 
necessary  in  coosidenog  the  great  cfaaiae- 

*  The  above  article  is  extracted  from  a  i 


gret  that  we  are  not  able  to  give  the  wkole,  b^ 
cause  a  detailed  account  ia  neceasary  to  a  Ml 
undentanding  of  the  reasons  and  caoaca  ef  dacp 
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ten  of  a  period  whose  annab  are  not  yet 
closed.  Foucb^  belongs  entirely  to  the 
age  of  the  French  revolution.  Hittoiy 
has  exposed  the  nature  and  progress  of 
that  great  event,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  show 
that  the  chojacters  belonging  to  it  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  same  criterion  as 
men  whose  lot  was  cast  in  a  time  of 
peace  and  order.  Fouch^  must  not,  thero- 
tore,  be  judged  according  to  a  German  or 
American  standard,  nor  bv  the  state  of 
afiaiTB  in  1817  or  1788,  any  more  than  the 
French  nation  itself^  whose  evil  ffenius 
presided  over  h&B  destiny  also ;  stfll  less 
should  he  be  condemned  merely  on  the 
testimony  of  the  revolution,  which  is  ren- 
dered suspicious  by  its  wild  character  of 
jpassion  and  delusion,  of  fidsehood  and  vio- 
lence—^ choracter  equally  at  variance  with 
the  mond  and  political  mstitutions  of  so- 
ciety, and  with  a  due  regard  for  truth. 
£ven  his  enemies  must  allow  that  he  pre- 
vented much  evil,  and  that,  also,  on  more 
than  one  important  occasion,  he  opposed 
Napoleon  with  firmness.  Joseph  Fouch^ 
bom  at  Nantes,  May  9,  1763,  and  edu- 
cated, from  the  age  of  nine  years,  by  the 
fathen  of  the  oratoir  in  his  native  place, 
ivas  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
fiither— «  sea-captain.  As  he  was  not, 
however,  strong  enough  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships of  a  sea  life,  ne  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Paris.  He  then  taught  meta- 
physics, physics  and  mathematics,  in  the 
academies  at  Juillv,  Arras  and  Vendome, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Nantes. 
He  was  never  a  priest,  but  vras  married 
before  the  revolution.  In  September, 
1792,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  con- 
vention by  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  and,  September  20,  1792,  he  ap* 
peered  for  the  first  time  in  the  ^acobm 
dub  at  Paris.  In  the  period  of  his  life 
vrhich  now  begins,  two  acts  are  particu- 
larly prominent — ^his  vote  for  the.  death 
of  the  kin^r  without  appeal  to  the  nation, 
and  his  mission  with  Collot  d'Herbois  to 
Xiyona  The  first  ^e  always  considered 
as  an  act  of  political  necessiqr*  **  If"  eaid 
he,  to  the  last  of  bis  life,  without  exulta- 
tion or  regret,  ^  the  vote  of  the  Mountain 
was  not  the  most  generous,  it  was  certain- 
ly the  most  consistent,  and,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  country,  with  Europe  armed 
against  her,  the  most  politic''  As  to  the 
second,  great  as  our  horror  must  be  at  this 
ibul  stain  on  the  page  of  history,  we  must 
Tsmember  also,  that  he  was  but  the  sec- 
ondary agent  in  this  mission,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  convention  to  decline,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  do  so;  and  that,  after 


his  return  iW>m  Lyons,  he  was  fimously 
attadted  by  Gollot  d'Herfoois,  Couthon 
and  Robespierre,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee o(  public  safety.  Collot,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  had  been  charged 
particulariy  with  the  execution  of  the 
decree  against  Lyons,  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  nussion.  Before  Fouch^  was  em- 
ployed in  this  dreadful  business,  he  had 
been  sent  to  the  department  of  the  Aubc, 
and,  at  another  time,  to  that  of  the  Ni^vre, 
to  quell  the  insurrectionaiy  spirit,  which 
he  did  withont  violence.  It  was  in  the 
latter  department  that  he  eaffered  an  in- 
scription to  be  placed  over  the  gate  of  the 
grave-yard  of  Nevere^  running  thus — La 
mmiutwiBOfnmeUiternd ;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, he  was  accused  of  materialism,  in 
the  convention,  by  Robespierre  !  Fouch^'s 
name,  after  bis  jetum  fiiom  Lyons,  in 
1795,  was  erased  from  the  list  of  the 
Jacobin  club,  of  wluch  he  had  been  presi- 
dent This  was  in  consequence  of  his 
havinff  united  himself  with  the  opponents 
to  Robespierre's  tyranny,  Tallien,  Legen- 
dre,  &c.  But,  after  the  ndl  of  Robespierre, 
on  the  9th  Thermidor,  those  who  had 
overthrown  him  separated  again  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  professed  strict 
democratic  principles,  and  conspired  to  re- 
gain possession  of  power :  this  was  called 
me  conspiracy  of  Babeuf  Foucfa^  be- 
longed to  this  party,  and,  having  been  de- 
nounced as  a  terrorist  to  the  convention, 
on  the  proposition  of  Boissy-d'Anglas,  an 
accusaUon  against  him  was  voted,  Au* 
gust  9, 1795.  He  now  withdrew  into  ob- 
scurity until  the  general  amnesty  accom- 
panylnff  the  constitution  of  the  year  III, 
when  he  went,  with  his  family,  to  the 
Vall^  de  Montmorency,  where  he  lived 
in  perfect  retirement,  not  having  increased 
his  fortune  by  his  public  employments, 
until,  in  1798,  the  directory  appointed 
him  French  minister  to  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  where  he  rendered  much  service 
by  opposing  the  plans  of  Austria,  &c.,  in 
Upper  Italy ;  but  a  diplomatic  note  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Cisalpine  govern- 
ment on  this  subject,  caused  his  recall,  to 
which  heobjected,  andhe  Was  supported  by 
the  conmaander  of  the  Italian  army,  Jou- 
bert,  his  particular  friend.  The  directeiy, 
whose  conduct  in  this  afiair  disgusted 
Fouch^,  were  obliged  to  treat  with  him. 
The  impressions  which  he  had  received 
undoubtedly  had  a  great  influence  on  his 
future  conduct  After  the  memliers  of 
the  directoiy  were  changed,  Fouch^  was 
made  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  and 
there  recdved  his  appointment  as  minis- 
ter of  the  police,  in  1799,  when  France 
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was  in  a  most  cntical  aitiiatioiu  His  fint 
measure  was  to  break  up  the  Jacobin 
dub.  France,  at  that  time,  was  tottering 
between  two  abysaei^  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  anarchy  of  revolution. 
Men  like  Fouch^,  Si^yes,  &c.,  saw  that  a 
stable  ffovenunent  was  the  most  urgent 
want  of  the  country.  To  establish  limral 
institutionfl^  and  to  retain  the  conquests^ 
which  were  on  the  point  of  being  lost, 
required  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  govem- 
ment  who  was  both  a  general  and  a  states- 
man. Bonaparte  was  in  Egypt.  Moreau 
refused,  Joubert  accepted  the  odl,  but  the 
batde  of  Novi,  August  7, 1799,  put  an  end 
to  his  lifb  and  the  plans  of  his  fiieuds. 
The  dangers  of  the  state  increased ;  Bona- 
parte appeared  on  the  coast  ci  Provence ; 
Fouche,  without  hesitation,  joined  the 
young  general.  The  consular  govern- 
ment was  established,  and,  thous^  the  de- 
plorable state  of  things  induced  many  to 
nHy  round  the  first  consul,  his  increasinff 
power  soon  filled  them  with  fear,  ana 
this  circumstance  a^rds  a  reason  for 
Fouch^'s  great  popularity.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  many  as  a  guarantee  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Fouch^  was  made 
minister  of  the  police,  and  rendered 
himself  usefiil  in  me  highest  defnee,  by 
the  detection  of  royalist  and  Jacobin 
projects  and  conspiracies.  He  firustrated 
the  conspiracy  or  Arena,  Gemcchi  and 
Topino-Jjebrun,  brought  the  contriven 
of  the  infernal  machine  to  trial,  and 
proved  it  to  have  been  a  contrivance  of 
tlie  aristocracy.  Napoleon  was  much  in 
fear  of  the  conqiiracies  of  the  Jacobins ; 
Fouch^  did  not  agree  with  him,  and 
thought  them  dangerous  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  independence  or  uberty  of  the 
countiy  was  threatened ;  but  he  conader- 
ed  the  royalists  very  formidable.  He  was 
indefiitigable  in  tracing  out  conspiracies ; 
and,  so  fiur  fix>m  inventing  them  m  order 
to  throw  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  government,  his  often  repeated  prin- 
ciple was,  that  ''a  new  government  al- 
ways dates  only  finom  the  conspiiacy  last 
detected,  because  such  a  discovery  neces- 
sarily calls  again  in  question  what  has 
.been  Setded,  and,  therefore,  shakes  that 
which  was  already  considered  firm." 
Some  months  after  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(concluded  March  25, 1802),  the  ministry 
of  the  police  vras  added  to  that  of  justice. 
Fouche  was  made  senatcnr,  and  remained 
almost  two  yean  without  employment. 
What  had  been  the  principles  of  nis  ofifice, 
may  be  seen  fit>m  his  circulars.  The 
conspiracies  of  Pich^^pv,  George  Cadou- 
dal,  &C.,  and  the  excitement  occasioDed 


by  them,  obliged  Napoleon  to 
rouch^  in  July,  1801,  though  Savvy  »> 
tained  the  cbaige  of  the  secret  poliee.  is 
this  period  luqipaied  the  death  of  eB|i- 
tain  Wright,  which  has  beeo  laid  lo 
Fouch6,  beouise  he  had  the  commmd 
of  the  Temple  in  which  Wright  was 
imptisoned;  but  the  police  had  not  the 
sole  care  of  the  Temne ;  such  a  deed  is 
not  oouislent  with  Foach^%  chanctor, 
and  no  sufficient  motive  has  ev<sr  been 
assigned  for  his  committinff  it  PkM^ni, 
in  April,  1804,  had  been  found  stnngM 
in  the  Temple,  at  a  time  when  FornM 
vras  not  minister  of  police.  Foucb^  la- 
bored assiduously  to  make  NapoleoB^ 
victories  a  means  of  attaching  the  tinud  to 
the  empire,  and  thus  of  thwarting  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1806,  Fftnas 
concluded  a  secret  treaty  wkb  Gnat 
Britain,  which,  as  Fouch^  knew,  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  againat 
France.  It  was  of  great  importance  id 
get  possession  of  this  instramenL  Poa- 
ch^ took  his  measures  so  well,  that  the 
dis^ised  courier,  who  carried  it  cooeeat- 
ed  m  die  bottom  of  a  coach,  was  anadBsd 
by  his  agents  on  the  road  from  Hambaig 
to  Berlin,  and  deprived  of  the  docuuMBL 
The  battle  of  Jena,  with  its  momenHMS 
efl^ts,  was  the  conseouence.  The  peace 
of  Tilsit  was  conduaed.  The  emperar 
seemed  at  the  summit  of  his  gkwy,  aad 
Fouch^  constantly  advised  him  to  ton 
his  chief  attention  to  the  internal  comfi- 
tion  of  France,  to  establish  new  iDsdto- 
tions^  and  to  develope  the  okL  It  seemed 
also  necessary  to  him,  that  N^wleon 
should  leave  issue  of  his  own  to  succeed 
him.  He  advised  a  divorce,  and  a  maniags 
with  a  Russian  princess ;  he  was  alwayt 
opposed  to  a  muriate  with  a  daugftner 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  TaUeyrand  pcr> 
suaded  Napoleon  to  secure  Spain.  As 
opportunity  was  afforded  by  the 
lution  of  Madrid;  Napoleon 
to  Spain;  Austria  declared  war;  Na 
leon  depsLTted  for  the  eampaign  of  l£ 
France,  without  troops,  was  kn  under  the 
i:egency  of  a  council,  under  the  prasadeBcy 
of  one  of  Napoleon^  brotberau  Fo«Khi 
had  the  port-folios  of  the  inteiior  and  the 
police.  An  EInglish  fleet,  vrith  an  amy  ea 
ooard,  appearra  before  Fhwhing,  aad 
threatened  Belgium ;  the  danger  wi 
minent ;  a  council  was^  hdd,  aiid_ 
Fouch^  proposed,  as  the  onlv 
measure,  to  give  the  command  to  ] 
dotte,  who  had  been  in  diMraoe  i  ~ 
battle  of  Wasiam,  the  arel  ' 
Cambac^rte  objected  to  the 
these  woid»— ^You  m 
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Ci  state  iecrat ;  it  must  not  be  knowD 
the  empire  can  be  nTed  by  any  body 
but  the  emperor."  However,  the  dan^r 
became  greater,  and  Foucfa^  was  left  at  hb- 
erty  to  call  the  national  guards  to  arms,  and 
to  give  the  command,  on  his  own  respon- 
flibuity,  to  Bemadotte — measures  which 
were  crowned  with  the  fullest  success. 
When  the  emperor  returned,  every  one 
expected  the  disgrace  of  .Pouchy  whom 
be  had  made,  before  his  departure,  duke 
of  Otranto;  but  the  emperor,  on  the  con- 
tiBiy,  spoke  of  him  at  couit,  to  M.  Fon- 
lanes^  as  uaAomme  prodigieux.  Whether, 
however,  the  activity  and  popularity  of 
the  minister,  his  union  with  Bemadotte, 
or  his  strenuous  opposition  to  a  marriage 
with  an  Austrian  princess,  save  umbrage 
to  Niqmleoo,  or  whetiier  the  milv  cause 
of  Fouch^'s  disgrace  was  the  following, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  After 
faoatilitieB  had  begun  again  with  England, 
Napoleon  had  tri^  several  times  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  minister, 
but  insisted  that  they  should  begin  under 
his  name,  while  the  English  nihiister  said 
that  that  would  be  agreeing  to  a  point 
which  was  only  to  be  settied  by  treaty, 
fiamely,  the  ecknowledgmcDt  of  Napoleon 
as  emperor.  Peace  was  desirable,  and,  as 
the  biography  before  us  states,  the  duke 
of  Otranto,  with  the  ftdl  consent  of  Napo- 
leon, sent  an  agent  (an  Irish  officer  of  the 
name  of  Fogan)  to  the  marquis  of  Welles- 
ley,  to  promote  a  mutual  understanding. 
Napoleon  distrusted  his  minister,  and  sev- 
emJ  times  attempted  to  carry  on  the  nego- 
tiations himself,  but  was  always  unsuc- 
cessftd.  This  irritated  him,  so  that,  in  a 
council  held  on  this  subject,  he  went  so 
ihr  as  to  say,  C*eH  irOp  dk  deux  enqferturs. 
The  duke  of  Otranto  received  orders  to 
discontinue  the  negotiation,  and  to  give 
up  all  the  correspondence  connected  with 
i^  and  the  names  of  his  agents.  The  cor- 
vBspondenoe  was  given  up,  but  not  the 
names  of  his  agents,  and  the  merchants 
through  whom  it  had  been  carried  on 
(Ouvrard  in  Paris,  and  Hope  in  Amster- 
dam), because  he  considered  the  transac- 
tion as  Btrictiy  confidentiaL  Ouvrard's 
arrest  was  occasioned  only  by  vague  sus- 
picions. June  3,  1810,  Savary  (duke  of 
Ilovigo)  was  nsade  minister  of  police, 
and  Foucbi  governor  of  Rome.  Before 
he  went  there,  the  emperor  wished  to  ttke 
OtBrn  him  certain  orden  which  he  had 
^ven  him  respeotinff  his  ministnr;  but 
oie  duke  of  Otranto  Glared  that  he  had 
humed  them,  and  hastened  to  Italy,  where 
he  received  an  invitation  from  the  com- 
naoder  of  a  British  man-of-war  to  go  to 
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Eogfand  widiall  pooible  ffuaraDtees  irem 
the  British  government ;  nut  he  refused 
the  ofter,  ami  determined  to  remain,  at 
all  risks,  in  Italy.  He  was  soon  recalled 
to  France,  and/ banished  to  Air,  the  capi- 
tal of  his  senatorship,  where  he  lived  a 
whole  year  retired,  when  he  vras  permit- 
ted to  return  to  his  estate,  on  condition  of 
not  appearing  in  Paris.  He  now,  in  ISll, 
lost  his  wife— a  loss  which  he  severely  felt. 
The  conspiracy  of  Mallet  (q.  v.),  while 
Napoleon  was  in  Rusemi,  ^owed  the 
insufficiency  of  the  existing  police.  Ev- 
ery thing  depended  upon  Sie  life  of  Na- 
poleon. Talleyrand,  Dalberg,  and  othen, 
formed  plans  with  reference  to  what 
might  take  place,  and  wished  to 
unite  with  the  duke  of  Otranto,  who, 
however,  in  an  interview,  became  con- 
vinced of  the  insufficiency  of  thehr  pro- 
jects. In  1813,  the  duke  was  fixed  upon 
by  Napoleon  to  receive  the  temporary  di- 
rection of  a  new  government,  the  centre  of 
which  would  have  been  Berlin,  if  Prussia 
had  been  conquered,  as  Napoleon  hoped, 
after  the  battles  of  LCitzen  and  Bautzen. 
The  duke  arrived  at  Dresden,  when  the 
French,  having  been  reptilsed  flom  Ber- 
lin, hail  concentrated  themselves  at  that 
point  It  was  intended  that  he  shoukl 
negotiate  with  Austria  at  Prague,  but  he 
saw  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  reftned, 
and  he  was  sent  to  lUyria  a^  ^govemor- 
general ;  but  he  was  soon  eoropeUed,  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  to  return  to  France. 
English  agents  had  succeeded  in  render- 
ing the  king  of  Naples  (Murat)  disaffected 
to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  by  convincing 
him  that  the  emperor  would  be  ruined  by 
his  ambition.  Napoleon  sent  the  duke  of 
Otranto  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
king  to  his  cause.  He  found  the  court 
had  given  up  Napoleon  as  lost ;  and  so 
much  was  tne  duke^s  influence  foared, 
that  the  allies  immediately  amed  to  eve- 
ry thing  which  Joachim  (]Muret|  asked. 
The  duke  of  Otranto  now  advised  him  to 
endeavor  to  unite  Italy,  and  make  it  inde- 
pendent of  Austria  by  the  aid  of  England. 
The  duke  then  returned  to  France,  and 
arrived  at  Paris  a  few  days  after  the 
declaration  of  the  senate,  that  Napoleon 
bad  forfeited  the  throne.  He  lived  retired 
during  the  fint  restoration,  a  witness  of 
the  wretched  policy  of  the  Bourbons. 
Deeming  the  proximity  of  the  deposed 
emperor  a  mat  evil,  and  that  his  restora- 
tion would  be  disastrous,  he  wrote  a 
prophetic  letter  to  the  ex-emperor,  advis- 
mg  him  to  so  to  the  U.  States,  for  his  own 
sake  and  tnat  of  the  adherents  to  the 
principles  of  tiie  revolution.    When  Na- 
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poleoo  retunied  from  Elba,  the  king  sought 
lor  support  from  Fouch^  who  had  an 
interview  with  Monsieur  at  the  house  of 
the  duke  of  Dalberg ;  but  he  declared  it 
too  late.  Bourrienne,  prefect  of  police  at 
Paris,  then  gave  orders  to  arrest  him. 
Fouch^  escaped,  and  joined  Napoleon, 
who  a  third  time  made  him  minister  of 
police.  The  congress  of  Vienna  declared 
Napoleon  an  outlaw.  He  authorized 
Fouch^  to  befi;in  secret  communications 
with  Metter^cn,  by  way  of  Basle,  because 
no  open  communication  was  possible;  and, 
says  our  biographv,  it  was  even  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  negotiation  that,  eve- 
xy  thing  should  be  excluded  from  the 
conferences  which  had  relation  to  Napo- 
leon. A  letter  carried  by  a  certain  Hedel- 
hoffer  to  the  duke  of  Otranto,  from  Met- 
temich,  stated  that  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  induce  the  congress  to  listen,  not  to 
Napoleon,  but  to  the  wishes  of  France, 
respecting  its  government  Chance  made 
Napoleon  acquainted  with  the  fhct  that 
the  duke  had  received  a  letter.  He  asked 
for  it,  and  immediately  attempted  to  cany 
on  the  negotiations  himself;  but  no  an- 
swer whatever  was  received  to  his  com- 
munications, so  that  Napoleon  cam«  to  re- 
gard the  whole  affiur  as  a  piece  of  treach- 
erv.  The  batde  of  Waterloo  showed  the 
whole  danger  of  France.  The  chamber 
elected  five  members  as  a  provisionary 
government,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
duke  of  Otranto.  It  is  against  his  con- 
duct at  this  period  that  die  charge  of 
treachery  has  been  brought  most  positive- 
ly. His  bioffrapher,  by  a  long  statement 
of  fiicts,  endeavors  to  show  that,  in  the 
condition  of  France  at  that  time,  with  Eu- 
rope armed  against  her,  the  provisionary 
government  were  obliged  to  act  as  they 
did.  Fouch^'s  whole  endeavor  was, 
among  manv  evils,  to  choose  the  least 
The  marshals  decided  that  Paris  was  not 
tenable,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  totally 
ruined  the  countiy,  then  occupfed  by  for- 
ei^  armies.  The  Bourbons  returned 
with  the  foreigners,  and  eveir  thing  was 
to  be  feared  from  the  fury  of  the  royalists ; 
and,  if  the  duke  of  Otnmto^s  motive  in 
accepting  the  ministry  of  police,  was  to 
prevent  civil  dissensions  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  give  to  a  revengeful  administration 
some  alloy  of  reason,  such  a  sacrifice  of 
reputation  to  patriotism  must  be  re^urded 
as  truly  noble.  He  accepted  the  port- 
folio expressly  on  the  condition  laid  down 
by  Talleyrand,  that  no  vengeance  should 
be  taken.  The  party  which  considered 
themselves  deceived  by  him  became  his 
bitterest  enemies.    Whatever  may  be  the 


opinion  of  this  step  of  the  duke,  no  ose 
denies  that  he  prevented  much  evil  He 
advised  the  king  to  adopt  the  naoonel  col- 
ors. ^^Why,"  said  the  king,  "sfaoukl  1 
change  my  colon  for  another?"  '^^ 
que  persmme  autre  que  V.JILne  jnam  k 
prendrt^^  ainswered  the  duke  of  Otniua 
The  court  of  the  Tuileries  soon  became 
what  it  had  been — a  focus  of  arropaoce 
and  reven^pe.  The  number  of  victiini 
demanded  is  supposed  to  have  amounted 
to  3000 :  Fouch6  had  it  reduced  to  a  few, 
whom,  with  all  tis  exertion,  he  could 
not  save.  Hence  the  motley  list,  which 
some  have  considered  as  drawn  up  by  tb« 
minister  to  show  his  power !  His  ene- 
mies say  that  he  should  have  refused  to 
sign  a  list  containing  the  names  of  Yk 
own  friends,  and  of  persons  who  bad  been 
induced  by  his  advice  to  act  the  part  ibr 
which  they  were  then  proscribed.  Hit 
friends  sav  that  his  abandoning  the  port- 
folio would  have  been  the  death-wuraat 
of  many  more.  Talleyrand  and  Omnto 
did  not  sit  in  the  house  of  peen  when 
Ney  was  tried,  excusing  tbemselves  an 
account  of  their  participation  in  the  oidi- 
nance.  At  this  time  (1815)  the  duke  of 
Otranto  married  a  second  wife,  a  hdjr 
named  De  Castellane.  Her  family  be- 
longed to  the  nobility  before  the  rerohi- 
tion ;  and  though  he  might,  if  his  inteotioB 
had  been  to  unite  himself  more  cknely 
with  the  royalists,  have  easily  connected 
himself  with  a  much  more  dietioguisfaed 
family,  yet,  under  existing^  circurosttneo^ 
this  step  was  considered  by  the  libenls  0 
an  expression  of  hosdlity  to  them.  Fnnee 
was  then  in  a  most  deplorable  sttie: 
Enf^land  and  Russia  were  waging  wv 
ajsainst  each  other  in  the  French  couodL 
The  opposition  attacked  the  goTeramesl 
on  account  of  this  fbreisn  influence^ 
against  which  the  duke  of  Otranto  inces- 
santly struggled.  In  this  state  of  thinfi^ 
with  the  view  of  trying  the  efiectofv 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  be  presentod 
two  reports  to  the  kin^[^-one  on  the  rdi- 
tions  of  the  foreign  armies  to  the  kingdoOi 
their  claims,  &c ;  the  second  on  the  re- 
sources left  to  France,  particolarij  ite 
levie  en  maate^  in  which,  of  coune,  die 
royalist  party  teould  not  form  an  impoiiitf 
item.  The  immediate  consequence  m 
the  union  of  the  royalisiB  and  fixcigi 
powen  to  displace  ue  duke.  TiBef- 
rand  offered  him  a  mission  to  the  U. 
States,  where  he  wished  to  live;  but  hii 
wife's  disinclination,  and  his  anxietj  ftr 
the  education  of  his  childreo,  prevcond 
it  He  vras  then  sent  as  minister  to  Dim* 
den,  but  not  for  a  long  tune.    In  18Ii^  he 
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was  comprised  in  the  law  against  the  regi- 
cides, and  the  court  of  Saxony  was  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  him.  He  then 
retired  to  Prague,  Lihtz,  and,  at  last,  to 
Trieste,  where  he  died,  Dec.  26,  1820, 
without  complaint  or  regret,  leaving  his 
character  to  be  settled  by  history. 
Fouch6*s  life  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  history  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  highly  estimable  fa- 
ther and  husband,  and  educated  his  chil- 
dren with  the  greatest  care.  His  whole 
private  life  is  irreproachable.  He  loved 
justice,  and  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 
of  the  most  opposite  parties.  His  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  penetration 
amd  decision.  He  was  of  the  middle  size, 
rather  thin,  of  firm  health,  and  strong 
nerves.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were 
somewhat  hollow  and  harsh ;  in  speech, 
he  vras  vehement,  determined  and  lively ; 
in  his  whole  appearance  he  was  plain  and 
simple.  The  Mimoirts  de  Jos.  Fouchdy 
Due  iPObranU,  etc.  (2d  part,  Bnissels, 
1824),  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1824,  are 
not  acknowledged  by  his  sons,  who  pros- 
ecuted the  publisher,  and  gained  the 
case. 

Otster;  a  well  known  edible  shell- 
fish, belonging  to  the  genus  ostreti,  occur- 
ring in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  Eu- 
ropean oyster  (O.  eduli8\  which  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts 
of  England  and  France,  is  generally  taken 
by  drMlging,  afler  which  the  animals  are 
placed  in  pits  formed  for  the  purpose,  fur- 
nished with  sluices,  throuen  which,  at 
spring  tides,  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow. 
In  these  receptacles,  they  acquire  tbe 
green  tinge  so  remarkable  in  the  European 
oyster,  and  which  is  considered  as  adding 
to  their  value.  This  color,  which  at  one 
time  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
mineral  impregnation,  has  recendy  been 
ascertained  to  arise  from  the  con/ervce,  and 
other  marine  vegetable  matter,  on  which 
the  animal  feeds.  The  oysters  brought  to 
tbe  difl^rent  markets  in  the  U.  States  are 
furnished  by  several  species,  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  are 
Icnown  among  the  vendeis  and  epicures 
of  this  food  by  appellations  derived  from 
the  places  from  whence  they  are  brought. 
The  business  of  taking  these  shell-fish 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  tonnage.  In 
many  places,  oysters  are  planted^  as  it  is 
called  ;  that  is,  large  artificial  beds  are 
formed  in  favorable  situations,  where  they 
are  permitted  to  fatten  and  increase.  The 
breeding  time  of  oysters  is  in  April  or 
May,  from  which  time  to  July  or  August, 


the  oysters  are  said  to  be  mdfc,  or  in  the 
mUL  This  is  known  by  the  appearance 
of  a  milky  substance  in  the  gills.  Oysters 
attain  a  size  fit  for  the  table  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  are  in  their  prime  at  three 
years  of  age;  though  what  the  natural 
term  of  their  lives  may  be,  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy.  Many  curious  discus- 
sions have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters 
possessed  the  faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  general,  they  are 
firmly  attached  to  stones,  or  to  each  other; 
and  it  has  been  stated,  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  thev  were  .no^  endowed  with 
any  powers  of  changing  their  position. 
From  the  observations  and  experiments 
of  naturalisCB,  however,  it  appears  that 
they  can  move  from  place  to  place  by 
suddenly  closing  their  shells,  and  thus 
electing  the  water  contained  between 
them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them- 
selves backward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction.' 
Oysteis  form  the  basis  of  many  culinaipr 

E reparations,  but  are  much  more  digesti- 
le  in  their  raw  state  than  afler  any  mode 
of  cooking  them,  as  this  process,  in  a  mat 
measure,  deprives  them  of  the  nouristiing 
animal  jell^  which  forms  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  their  substance.  The  shell  of^the 
oyster  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  animal  matter,  and  was,  at  one  time, 
supposed  to  possess  peculiar  medical 
properties;  but  analysis  has  shown  ihat 
the  only  advantage  of  these  animal  car- 
bonates of  lime  over  those  from  the  min- 
eral kingdom  arises  fit)m  their  containing 
no  admixture  of  any  metallic  substance. 
The  lime  obtained  from  tbe  calcination  of 
oyster  shells,  though  exceedingly  pure  and 
white,  is  better  suited  for  work  which 
does  not  require  ffreat  tenacity,  as  for 
plastering  rooms^  than  for  the  common 
purposes  of  building,  as  it  does  not  form 
as  hard  a  compound  with  sand  as  the 
mineral  limea  * 

Paca  (ccdogenus) ;  a  genus  of  animals 
inhabiting  South  America,  living  in  the 
woods,  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  concealing 
themselves  in  superficial  burrows,  which 
have  three  openings  to  them.  They  are 
thick  set,  and  of  a  clumsy  form,  and,  when 
full  erown,  measure  about  two  feet  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  and  about  one  foot  in 
height  both  before  and  behind;  for,  al- 
though the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  anterior,  they  are  so  bent  as  to 
allow  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their 
length  to  touch  the  suiface  of  the  ground. 
Their  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  of  a 
brownish  hue,  their  ears  nearly  naked 
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and  their  wbiskers  long  and  ricid.  They' 
swim  and  dive  remarkably  well,  and  run 
with  considerable  swiftness.  Their  cry  is 
not  unlike  that  of  a  pig.  Th^  flesh  is 
said  to  be  very  savory^  and  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South 
America.  They  seldom  leave  their  bur- 
rowB>  except  durinc  the  night,  when  thev 
sally  forth  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  herbs  and  fruit.  They  are 
taken  alive  by  closing  two  of  the  openings 
to  their  burrows,  and  digrin^  up  the  tbiid. 
They  often  make  an  obstmate  defence, 
and  are  capable  of  biting  very  severely. 
Thev  fupe  readily  tamed,  and  might  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  domes- 
tic animals,  especially  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  the  winter  is  not  sufficiently 
severe  to  injure  them.  They  are  veir  pro-^ 
lific,  and,  in  a  warm  climate,  would  re- 
quire but  little  attention. 

Partkidob  (perdix\  The  partridges 
were  formeriy  classed  with  the  grouse 
(q.v.),in  the  genus  Uiraa,Xi\\  they  were  form- 
ed into  a  separate  genus  by  Brisson,  since 
which  they  have  been  still  further  divided 
into  subgenera  by  Temminck,  Cuvier,  &c. 
These  are,  1.  JnmeoUnu$,  having  a  long, 
strong  beak,  large  tail,  and  generally 
strong  spun :  S.  perdix ;  the  beak  len 
powerful ;  oaales  with  short  spun  or  sim- 
ple tubercles;  females  destitute  of  these 
defences :  3.  catumix ;  smaller  than  per- 
dU;  beak  small,  tail  short,  no  spur,  and 
destitute  of  the  red  eye-lid:  4.  wbft;  beak 
thick  and  short ;  tail  more  developed. 
The  gray  or  Ehiglish  partridge  (P.  cmtnm) 
belongs  to  the  second  of  these  sub^nera. 
It  is  distinguished  by  having  the  bill  and 
feet  of  a  light  brown  color,  the  head  fown 
color,  and  tibe  plumage  brown  and  ash- 
colored,  mixed  with  black :  the  male  has 
a  deep-brown  crescent  on  his  breast 
This  species  is  found  in  all  the  temperate 

Cof  Europe,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
and.  They  pair  early  m  the  spring, 
an^  the  female  lays  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  egss^  in  a  nest  composed  of  dry 
leaves  and  grass.  The  young  can  run 
about  as  soon  as  they  are  excluded  from 
the  egg.  The  affection  of  the  partridge 
for  her  young  is  very  strong,  and  m  taking 
care  of  them,  she  is  assisted  by  the  male. 
They  freouently  sit  close  to  each  other, 
coveiin|^  the  young  with  their  wings,  and, 
when  m  this  situation,  are  not  easily 
roused.  Tlie  principal  food  of  the  young 
partridges  are  ant-eggs  and  insects;  but, 
when  full  Krown,  they  feed  on  all  kinds 
of  grain.  The  red  or  French  partridge 
LP.  n^)  also  belongs  to  this  subdivision. 
It  is  larger  than  the  iMt-mentioned  species, 


has  red  feet  and  beak,  is  brown  abon^nl 
ito  sides  are  beautifully  variegated  wiih 
ferruginous  and  ash-color ;  the  neck  ii 
white,  with  a  black  margin.  The  red  pl^ 
tridge  lives  on  hicfaer  jnounds  than  d» 
grav,  preferring  hills.  The  flesh  is  wliiiar 
and  less  juicy.  There  are  many  other 
species  inhabiting  Europe  and  Aaa  wUek 
it  is  needless  to  particularize.  Those  b»* 
longing  to  the  other  two  subgenera  an 
known  under  the  name  of  qiuMi^  thoo§li, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other  Btsta^ 
the  American  species  is  also  termed  fv* 
tridgt.  (See  Quotl.)  The  above-maa- 
tiooed  birds  form  an  important  put  of 
what  is  denominated  gatn^  among  ths 
modem  nations  of  Europe,  the  mm 
of  which  has  been  made  the  subject  « 
public  regulations.  -  (See  Gtmu  Lm.) 

PECCAaT(<Keofy2et).  The  peccaries  be* 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hiw,  but  wb 
sufficientiy  diarimilar  to  justify  their  sepa- 
ration as  a  distinct  genus.  The  nmt 
striking  difference  between  them,  and  or- 
ery  other  species  of  quadruped,  is  die  ei- 
istence  of  a  laige  gland  under  the  akin  on 
the  middle  of  the  k>in8.  This  gland  m- 
cretes  a  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  smelL  b 
their  habits,  however,  they  are  ckidy 
allied  to  the  hog:  their  gait  is  the  same; 
thev  root  up  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  express  their  feelings  by  the  ame 
disagreeable  grunt  They  are  eqtiill|F 
susceptible  of  domestication ;  but,  fins 
the  fetid  smell  emitted  hy  the  find  ta 
their  back,  they  have  never  been  tamed  to 
any  extent.  Their  flesh,  also,  is  muck 
inferior  to  pork  in  flavor.  They  are  pe- 
culiar to  South  America,  living  in  the  ei« 
tensive  forests  of  that  country,  in  bofloin 
of  trees,  or  in  burrows  made  by  other  ui- 
mals.  There  are  only  two  species— iki 
collared  peccary  (JO.  ioroiiofact),  and  dM 
wbite-lipped  peccary  (D./ofriof iitV  Thai 
difier  more  in  babita  than  they  do  in  i^ 
r  is  the  smaller,  AM 


pearance:  the  former 
lives  in  pairs,  or  in  small  herds,  nenr 
migrating.  The  latter  assemble  in  \up 
henls,  sometimes  amounting,  it  is  nid,  to 
more  than  a  thousand  individuakL  TbeM 
herds  traverse  extensive  districis,  nete^ 
tiuninff  from  their  line  of  march  for  m^ 
obstacto.  If  attacked,  they  fight  win 
great  fury,  and  the  only  escape  for  • 
huntsman,  under  such  circurnsiancefl^  m  la 
ascending  a  tree.  The  smaller  bandi  an 
not  as  dangerous,  ffenerally  taking  M 
flight  on  the  first  attadc.  When  inritalBi 
they  erect  tiieir  bristles,  rub  their  aaoM 
together,  snd  make  a  contintied  ginntia^ 
The  aecretiott  from  the  gland  in  this  ipa* 
cies  is  not  as  fetid  as  in  the  other. 
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